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IN  this  last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  country  is  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  great  and  grave  alternative  which  has  been  long 
djpproaching  it,  and  which  cannot  now  be  further  evaded  or  ignored. 

We  must  either  contract  the  boundaries  of  our  Empire  or  we 
must  expand  our  military  forces  until  they  are  sufficient  to  defend 
from  all  aggression  the  vast  inland  frontiers  over  sea,  which  our 
¥avy  cannot  reach ;  and  this  we  must  do  without  dangerously  de- 
pleting these  islands  of  their  second  line  of  defence. 

It  is  not,  one  may  trust,  very  doubtful  which  course  the  nation 
will  choose  when  the  necessity  of  the  choice  is  brought  home  to  it, 
for  *  Little-Englandism '  is  as  unpopular  a  creed  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
3ut  how  best  to  act  upon  its  choice  and  carry  it  out  into  speedy 
md  effective  action  is  a  question  of  extremest  moment. 

The  South  African  War,  with  its  severe  strain  upon  our  present 
military  resources,  is  rapidly  convincing  thoughtful  men — both 
soldiers  and  civilians — that  we  are  coming  too  near  the  breaking- 
point  of  our  world-wide  responsibilities.  It  is  an  object-lesson 
which  *  he  who  runs  may  read,'  and  which  it  seems  the  obvious  duty 
of  the  press  to  take  care  that  the  public  shall  read  and  seriously 
t:onsider. 

That  lesson  can  yet  be  learned  in  time,  and  is,  in  brief,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  amplifying  our  defensive  military  system  until 
we  stand  as  an  armed  and  drilled,  though  not  necessarily  a  conscript, 
nation  amongst  all  the  other  armed  and  drilled  nations  of  the  world, 
i  f  we  would  hold  and  hand  down  our  Empire  as  it  now  exists  through 
the  twentieth  century. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  two  following  articles,  contributed  by 
2.  soldier  and  a  civilian  respectively,  to  point  out  how,  without 
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resorting  to  conscription,  the  essential  and  necessary  strength  may  be 
attained  by  the  revival  of  our  ancient  constitutional  military 
system — the  ballot  for  the  Militia — which  is  still  only  suspended 
from  operation  year  after  year  by  Parliament.  These  articles  will 
be  followed  in  due  course  by  other  contributions  to  the  discussion  of 
this  vital  matter. 

JAMES  KNOWLES, 

Editor  Nineteenth  Century. 


THE  DEFENCE   OF   THE   EMPIRE 
AND    THE  MILITIA   BALLOT 


THE  building  up  of  the  British  Empire  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
world's  history.  There  is  no  parallel  to  be  found  in  the  records  of 
the  past.  The  process  of  expansion,  the  methods  of  government 
applied  to  successively  acquired  possessions,  the  conspicuous  success 
achieved,  all  are  alike  unique.  To  our  mixed  descent  and  the  strong 
infusion  of  the  blood  of  the  most  daring  of  the  seafaring  adventurers 
of  Northern  Europe  we  doubtless  owe  our  roving  instincts  and  our 
masterful  proclivities.  The  long  struggle  for  continental  dominion 
imported  into  England  by  William  the  First  and  continued  during 
many  centuries,  had  only  just  terminated  with  the  loss  of  Calais, 
when  the  great  seamen  of  Elizabeth  began  to  point  the  way  to 
expansion  across  the  seas,  and  to  lay  the  first  foundations  of  colonial 
dominion.  The  stern  naval  contest  with  Holland  followed,  and  civil 
war  checked  the  outward  impetus,  until  the  genius  of  Cromwell  arose 
to  restore  the  shaken  prestige  of  England,  while  Blake  'taught 
nations  to  whom  the  very  name  of  Englishmen  was  a  strange 
sound  to  respect  its  honour  and  its  rights.'  Eeaction  quickly  super- 
vened, and  the  thunder  of  Dutch  guns  was  heard  by  the  citizens  of 
London;  but  the  disastrous  reign  of  Charles  the  Second  added 
New  York,  Antigua,  Montserrat  and  St.  Kitt's  to  the  possessions  of 
the  Crown,  together  with  Tangier,  soon  to  be  discreditably  abandoned. 
The  accession  of  William  the  Third  involved  the  nation  in  a 
French  war,  which  was  generally  unsuccessful  and  did  not  further 
the  interests  of  national  expansion.  Onwards,  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  England  was  involved  in  a  series  of  contests 
which  left  her  with  new  territorial  outposts  and  with  the  prestige  of 
such  great  naval  victories  as  those  of  Malaga,  Cape  Passaro,  Finisterre 
and  Belleisle,  but  did  not  settle  between  her  and  France  the  great 
stake  of  colonial  supremacy.  Between  1756  and  1815  this  tremen- 
dous issue  was  fought  for  and  decided.  In  its  later  phases,  the 
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ingantic  struggle  took  the  form  of  a  direct  conflict  between  the 
principles  of  the  French  Kevolution  and  '  the  respect  for  law,  for 
established  authority,  for  existing  rights,'  l  which  characterise  the 
English  ideal  of  liberty.  To  all  outward  seeming  the  issue  was  at 
jength  narrowed  to  a  war  in  which  England,  practically  single- 
handed,  was  fighting  against  Napoleon  for  existence. 

Throughout  this  crucial  period  of  our  history — 1756  to  1815 — 
during  which  the  fate  of  India  and  of  North  America  trembled  in 
he  balance,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  conscious  Imperial  purpose. 
The  British  Empire,  as  we  now  understand  the  words,  was  not  yet 
Dorn.  The  loss  of  the  North  American  Colonies,  with  their  enormous 
future  potentialities,  due  to  the  grossest  impolicy,  may  well  have 
served  to  check  any  nascent  Imperial  aspirations ;  few  could  have 
'oreseen  that  the  loss  would  prove  a  gain,  and  that  it  would  be 
r.-epaired  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  these  years  of  strenuous 
effort  statesmen  and  people  were  far  too  much  preoccupied  to  be  able 
-;o  define  the  real  issues  flung  into  the  seething  cauldron  of  war.  At 
all  cost,  the  menace  which  Napoleon  held  over  England  and  over 
Europe  must  be  ended  for  ever — such  was  doubtless  the  dominant 
sentiment  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  and  the  fact  that  out  of 
ohe  cauldron  would  spring  an  Empire  such  as  is  now  our  pride  was 
iimly,  if  at  all,  realised. 

From  the  mighty  conflict  with  Napoleon  Great  Britain  emerged 
supreme  at  sea,  having  won  a  naval  prestige  which  still  endures,  and 
#hich  happily  sufficed  as  a  protection  during  many  years  in  which 
jhe  Navy  was  shamefully  neglected.  Europe  was  exhausted  by  war 
md  needed  a  long  period  of  rest  to  restore  its  shattered  institutions, 
:o  replenish  its  manhood,  and  to  re-create  its  wasted  commerce. 
Great  Britain  alone  had  seen  her  trade  increased  by  war,  the  total 
3xports  and  imports  having  risen  between  the  years  1792  and  1815 
rom  forty-four  millions  sterling  to  ninety-six  millions — an  addition 
of  more  than  118  per  cent.  In  a  less  degree,  this  significant 
phenomenon  had  been  witnessed  in  every  contest  from  1739  onwards 
3xcept  the  War  of  American  Independence  (1774-1782),  during 
ffhich  the  British  Navy  was  heavily  overtaxed.  In  the  War  of  the 
French  Kevolution  and  Empire  'the  immense  increase  of  the 
ndustrial  prosperity  of  England  triumphantly  refuted  the  predic- 
tions of  her  enemies,  as  well  as  the  complaints  of  alarmists.  As  the 
effect  of  every  fresh  declaration  of  war  upon  the  Continent  had  been 
•:;o  diminish  competition  in  the  great  market  of  the  world  and  to 
i;hrow  into  their  hands  the  navies  and  colonies  of  their  adversaries, 
ohe  English  had  begun  to  look  upon  the  loan  of  millions  and  the 
subsidies  as  so  much  premium  paid  for  the  development  of  their  own 
-esources.' 2  Some  depression  followed  the  European  settlement  of 

1  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.  2  Lanfrey's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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1815 ;  but  it  resulted  from  this  era  of  great  wars  that  Great  Britain 
was  able  to  steal  a  long  march  over  all  rivals  in  turning  to  account 
the  vast  powers  which  steam  and  machinery  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  national  industries.  For  many  years,  therefore,  England 
became  the  great  workshop  of  the  world,  relieved  from  all  effective 
competition,  and  the  immense  development  of  commerce  thus  arising 
soon  supplied  the  strongest  inducements  to  further  expansion. 

The  era  of  territorial  aggrandisement  by  conquest  from  other 
Powers  had  ended ;  but  huge  tracts  of  the  world  were  open  to 
British  enterprise,  and  natural  forces  came  into  play  to  promote  an 
enormous  extension.  During  the  period  of  great  wars  there  are  few 
signs  that  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  accepted,  and  of  the 
military  demands  thence  arising,  was  ever  fully  realised.  Those  re- 
sponsibilities have  since  been  infinitely  multiplied,  and  the  nation, 
absorbed  in  commercial  activities,  quickened  in  recent  years  by  the 
growing  competition  of  other  Powers,3  forgot  to  consider  how  the 
gigantic  aggregate  of  scattered  States  was  to  be  defended. 

An  empire  built  up  by  deliberate  design,  in  pursuance  of  a  defined  and  continuous 
policy,  would  escape  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  now  confronted.  Each  fresh 
annexation  would  be  made  for  an  object  previously  considered  ;  each  new  offshoot 
would  start  its  political  life  under  conditions  laid  down  with  an  eye  to  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  whole.  The  general  principles  by  which  the  fabric  could  be  held 
together  under  the  strain  of  war,  having  been  formulated  and  consistently  upheld, 
the  requirements  of  Imperial  defence  would  be  met  as  they  arose,  and  power  to 
resist  aggression  would  steadily  grow  in  proportion  to  the  national  development.4 

No  empire  of  the  ancient  or  of  the  modern  world  can  be  said  to 
have  been  built  up  in  strict  conformity  with  the  principles  above 
enunciated ;  but  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  Roman  Empire  and  the 
German  and  the  Russian  Empires  of  to-day,  there  is  clear  evidence  of 
deliberation,  forethought,  and  calculated  design.  With  us,  Empire- 
building  has  taken  the  form  of  pure  evolution,  little  heeded  in  the 
process,  and  almost  wholly  without  guidance.  It  has  naturally 
followed  that  defensive  strength  has  not  advanced  pari  passu  with 
the  continuous  extension  of  our  frontiers,  and  that  the  enhanced 
responsibilities  to  which  each  annexation  or  added  protectorate 
immediately  gave  rise  have  never  been  practically  recognised. 

Since  1884  only,  as  Lord  Rosebery  pointed  out  more  than  three- 
years  ago, 5  2,600,000  square  miles  of  the  earth's  surface  have  been 
either  annexed  or  rendered  subject  to  British  influence,  increasing 
the  total  area  of  our  Empire  by  about  one-third.  Since  this  signifi- 
cant statement  was  made  the  destruction  of  the  rule  of  the  Khalifa 
has  brought  a  vast  unexplored  tract  of  the  Sudan  under  British 
protection,  has  nearly  led  to  a  conflict  with  France,  and  has  placed 

3  Notably  the  United  States  and  Germany. 

4  Imperial  Defence,  April  1897. 

5  Speech  at  Edinburgh,  9th  of  October,  1896. 
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us  in  entirely  new  relations  to  the  formidable  power  of  Abyssinia, 
with  its  great  fighting  population  and  its  modern  armaments. 
Lord  Kosebery's  figures  are  already  out  of  date  and  must  be 
materially  modified.  While  we  are  for  the  most  part  absolutely 
ignorant  of  existing  responsibilities,  we  are  constantly  being  urged 
to  undertake  new  ones  in  every  part  of  the  world.  To  assume  the 
entire  control  of  the  military  forces  of  China,  with  a  view  to  the 
rehabilitation  of  that  paralysed  Colossus,  seems  a  small  matter  to 
some  publicists.  Others  advocate  a  protectorate  of  Siam,  although 
we  are  at  present  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  the  practical  liabilities 
created  by  the  latest  Anglo-French  agreement.  The  press  is  almost 
unanimous  in  demanding  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  present  war. 
Minor  projects,  all  entailing  an  increase  of  Imperial  responsibility, 
will  occur  to  every  thoughtful  student  of  the  times. 

Many  forces  have  combined  to  support  the  general  forward  policy 
which  has  been  conspicuously  popular  in  recent  years.  Pride  in  our 
national  achievements,  consciousness  of  vigour  and  eagerness  to 
provide  it  with  new  outlets,  growing  perception  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  Empire  and  jealousy  of  its  honour — these  are  healthy  symptoms. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  view  without  misgiving  the 
steady  growth  of  the  power  of  capital  and  its  close,  if  occult,  relations 
with  a  portion  of  the  press  in  most  countries.  Von  Moltke,  one  of  the 
most  careful  students  of  international  affairs,  recorded  his  opinion  that 
the  most  probable  cause  of  the  wars  of  the  future  would  have  to  be 
sought  in  the  agency  of  ''  the  Bourse.'  Wholly  beneficent  in  pro- 
moting legitimate  enterprises,  conferring  indirect  national  advan- 
tage, capital  may  nevertheless  be  employed  in  ways  which  threaten 
danger  to  the  State,  as  von  Moltke  believed.  It  is  an  unwholesome 
feature  of  modern  life  that  large  secret  powers  have  come  to  be 
vested  in  individuals  to  whom  patriotism  may  be  unknown,  and 
who  may  not  even  be  citizens  of  the  State  with  whose  interests  they 
gamble.  The  Jameson  Raid  is  a  grave  warning  for  all  time,  and 
the  imperative  necessity  for  carefully  examining  into  the  real  sources 
of  inspiration  of  movements  which  arrogate  to  themselves  Imperial 
sanctions  is  sufficiently  apparent.  It  is  now  clear  that  advantage 
may  be  taken  of  the  true  Imperial  instinct  which  animates  the 
British  people  in  order  to  subserve  the  private  ends  of  individuals. 
'  That  vain-glorious  humour  which  ....  vaunts  itself  as  an 
Imperial  virtue  has,'  wrote  Raleigh,6  *  been  the  true  cause  of  more 
wars  than  have  troubled  the  world  upon  all  other  occasions  whatso- 
ever.' There  have  lately  been  too  many  manifestations  of  a  spurious 
Imperialism  springing  from  tainted  sources.  In  the  words  of  Bacon, 
4  Prosperity  doth  but  discover  vice,'  and  the  marked  prosperity  of 

6  Discourse  on  The  Original  and  Fundamental  Cause  of  Natural,  Arbitrary  and 
Civil  War. 
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the  British  Empire  in  recent  years,  has  unquestionably  brought 
about  some  exceedingly  unpleasant  revelations. 

When  the  complexity  of  the  forces  by  which  our  Empire  has 
been  created,  the  mixed  motives  which  have  prompted  expansion, 
the  marvellous  success  achieved  and  the  self-complacency  which  that 
success  inevitably  inspired,  are  taken  into  full  consideration,  it  does 
not  seem  surprising  that  the  vital  question  of  defence  should  have 
been  overlooked.  Empire  building,  since  1815,  has  not  been  the 
business  of  the  State  alone,  although  the  State  has  sometimes 
advanced  and  sometimes  hindered  the  process.  Even  when  the 
Government  of  the  day  took  the  strong  step  of  authorising  the 
bombardment  of  the  forts  of  Alexandria  in  1882,  carrying  with  it 
the  necessity  for  defeating  and  breaking  up  the  Egyptian  Army, 
there  was  no  recognition  of  the  enormous  responsibilities  assumed. 
After  the  action  of  Tel-el-Kebir  and  the  occupation  of  Cairo,  Egypt 
with  all  its  contingent  liabilities  passed  absolutely  into  British  hands. 
Nevertheless,  the  occupation  was  regarded  as  temporary,  and  approxi- 
mate dates  for  the  evacuation  were  forthcoming.  Within  six  months 
of  Tel-el-Kebir  the  Sudan  was  in  flames.  Appalling  slaughter  and 
years  of  war  followed,  during  which  British  blood  and  treasure  were 
lavishly  expended  upon  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  banks  of 
the  Upper  Nile.  To-day  British  officers  hold  Fashoda,  2,200  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  contingent  possibilities  arising  out 
of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  have  not  yet  wholly  revealed  themselves. 
We  are  justly  proud  of  our  great  work  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile ;  but 
we  need  not,  therefore,  forget  the  enormous  responsibilities  with 
which  Egypt  has  burdened  the  Empire.  This  is  but  one  instance 
out  of  many  in  which  a  decision  quickly  taken,  without  any  realisa- 
tion of  its  effects,  has  added  vastly  to  the  military  requirements, 
actual  and  potential,  of  the  British  Empire.  Other  huge  additions 
to  the  territories  which  we  administer,  involving  possibilities  hardly 
less  onerous,  are  due  to  the  energies  or  the  ambitions  of  individuals. 

While  continuously  adding  to  the  weight  of  our  responsibilities, 
we  have  so  far  neglected  to  increase  our  strength  in  proportion,  or  to 
seek  for  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence. 
It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  the  Empire,  which  to  some  of  us  is 
almost  a  religion,  depends  for  its  security  largely  upon  prestige,  and  that 
local  disaster  not  promptly  retrieved  might  shatter  the  whole  struc- 
ture. Twice  since  the  peace  of  1815  there  have  been  grave  warnings. 
When  in  1854,  in  obedience  to  the  demands  of  the  press,  and  with- 
out the  smallest  idea  of  the  military  requirements,  the  nation  entered 
upon  the  Crimean  War  in  the  train  of  Napoleon  the  Third,  there 
were  no  self-governing  colonies.  Years  of  peace  had  reduced  the 
Army  to  an  aggregate  of  gallant  regiments,  untrained  and  unprepared 
for  war;  but  disaster  on  the  upland  before  Sebastopol — barely 
averted — would  not  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  Empire. 
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Our  military  system,  if  system  it  could  be  called,  was  tried,  and 
found  utterly  wanting.  Only  the  devotion  of  the  regimental  officers 
and  the  brilliant  fighting  power  and  pathetic  endurance  of  the  British 
soldiers  shed  lustre  upon  a  dark  page  of  history.  The  crisis  passed 
and  sorely  needed  reforms  were  tardily  adopted ;  but  there  was  no 
attempt  to  gauge  the  military  needs  of  the  Empire — then  moderate 
compared  with  present  requirements. 

In  1857  the  nation  was  face  to  face  with  another  crisis.  While 
Delhi  held  out  the  fate  of  India  trembled  in  the  balance.  A  small 
group  of  men  standing  behind  Sir  John  Lawrence  in  the  Punjab  was 
able  to  save  the  situation,  and  the  arrival  of  John  Nicholson  on  the 
Kidge  before  Delhi  was  the  turning  point  in  the  historic  siege. 
National  disaster,  rendered  imminent  largely  by  an  effete  military 
system,  was  averted  by  the  genius  and  the  devotion  of  individuals, 
and  looking  back  through  the  stirring  annals  of  the  great  Mutiny, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  no  nation  has  the  right  to  count 
upon  the  presence  in  special  posts  at  a  time  of  dire  emergency  of 
such  men  as  those  who  saved  India. 

To-day  we  are  face  to  face  with  another  national  crisis,  in  some 
aspects  distinctly  more  serious  than  those  of  1854  and  1857.  The 
war  in  South  Africa  resembles  that  of  the  Crimea,  in  that  it  was 
strenuously  advocated  by  the  press,  and  that  all  the  military  con- 
ditions were  completely  misunderstood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
severe  contest,  which  a  few  months  ago  was  contemplated  without  any 
misgiving,  like  the  great  struggle  of  1857,  must  be  carried  through  to 
success,  or  the  Empire  will  be  dismembered.  When  precipitating  the 
issue,  President  Kruger  and  his  advisers  doubtless  failed  to  perceive  that 
Imperial  considerations  rendered  military  success  vital  to  Great  Britain, 
or  to  realise  what  this  supreme  necessity  implied.  The  war,  whatever 
course  the  operations  may  take,  whatever  the  victories  and  the 
reverses,  will  teach  many  great  lessons,  but  the  greatest  of  all  is 
already  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  We  have  received  a  plain  warn- 
ing which  we  dare  not  disregard.  The  responsibilities  of  the  Empire 
have  been  allowed  to  outrun  its  military  strength.  The  needs  of 
Imperial  defence  have  not  been  accurately  estimated.  Those  who 
have  maintained  that  our  military  system  did  not  accord  with  the 
national  requirements  have  been  justified. 

For  many  years  I  have  ventured  to  protest  against  the  ascendency 
of  measures  of  passive  defence  in  our  preparations.  As  I  pointed 
out  more  than  two  years  ago 7— 

The  growth  of  sedentary  forces  and  of  expenditure  upon  the  multifarious 
demands  of  passive  defence  has  been  a  marked  feature  in  recent  years,  and  has 
directly  tended  towards  the  dangerous  enfeeblement  of  our  mobile  army. 

Nevertheless,  with  strange  inconsistency  we  have  accepted  the  dictates  of  a 
forward  policy  in  matters  Imperial.  New  responsibilities  are  being  incurred  in 

7  '  Our  Military  Requirements,'  Fortnightly  Review,  November  1897. 
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various  parts  of  the  world  which  may  at  any  time  make  heavy  demands  upon  our 
military  strength.  Such  demands  will  without  doubt  take  the  form  of  mobile 
forces,  not  sedentary  troops  or  fortifications.  On  these  grounds,  as  on  all  others, 
the  present  system  stands  condemned  as  inadequate  and  unsuitable.  The  most 
pressing  military  requirement  is  the  provision  of  a  field  force  ready  at  all  times 
for  embarkation.8 

This  '  most  pressing  military  requirement '  has  lately  made  itself 
keenly  felt.  When  it  was  urgently  necessary  to  reinforce  the  troops 
in  Natal  and  Cape  Colony,  without  invoking  the  machinery  of 
mobilisation,  by  which  the  certainty  of  war  would  be  implied,  only  a 
battalion  of  infantry  could  be  sent  from  this  country,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  borrow  a  brigade  together  with  three  cavalry  regiments 
and  three  field  batteries  from  India,  whence  in  less  fortunate 
circumstances  they  could  not  have  been  forthcoming.  If  40,000 
men  had  been  available  for  instant  embarkation  at  a  time  when  the 
want  of  grass  prevented  the  Boers  from  taking  the  field,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  say  that  at  least  there  would  have  been  no  isolated 
Ladysmith  to  hamper  our  strategy,  and  to  give  rise  to  a  whole  train 
of  evils.  The  arrival  at  this  juncture  of  30,000  men  in  Natal  and 
10,000  in  Cape  Colony  would  have  been  of  more  value  than  that  of 
a  far  larger  force  later,  and  the  course  of  the  campaign  would  have 
been  altered  in  some  material  respects. 

A  real  national  emergency  has  since  arisen,  and  the  Empire  has 
nobly  responded  to  the  call  of  patriotism.  Men  of  every  degree  have 
volunteered  for  active  service  in  numbers  greater  than  can  be 
employed ;  but  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  improvisation  has  been 
necessary  to  an  extent  which  is  calculated  to  raise  grave  reflections. 
In  place  of  organised  bodies,  passing  smoothly  from  a  state  of  peace 
to  one  of  war,  new  units  have  to  be  created  and  equipped, 

Our  Militia  is  more  than  20,000  men  below  its  establishment 
and  is  short  of  officers.  Its  battalions  can  be  embodied  by  Royal 
Proclamation  to  meet  a  pressing  need,  but  are  not  available  for  service 
in  South  Africa  except  by  the  consent  of  the  individual  men  who 
compose  them.  Only  the  excellent  spirit  which  pervades  the  force 
permits  its  free  employment  abroad.  It  cannot  provide  its  quota 
of  field  artillery,  and  of  late  years  it  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a 
feeder  for  the  regular  Army  rather  than  as  an  independent  auxiliary 
force.  The  so-called  Militia  Reserve  of  about  30,000  men  is  an 
Army  Reserve  composed  of  Militiamen  who,  in  return  for  a  retain- 
ing fee,  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the  regular  forces  in  the 
event  of  war.  Thus  the  character  of  the  old  constitutional  force  has 
undergone  much  change,  and  the  tendency  is  to  view  a  Militia 
battalion  with  favour  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  who  quit 
its  ranks  for  the  Army  rather  than  in  regard  to  its  individual 
efficiency. 

8  At  a  moderate  estimate  I  put  this  force  at  40,000  men. 
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The  Volunteers  were  originally  raised  at  a  time  when  the 
first  principles  of  national  defence  were  totally  misunderstood. 
The  natural  response  to  the  vapourings  of  the  French  colonels 
in  1858  was  an  increase  to  the  fleet.  For  this,  indifferently 
trained  forces  and  ill-conceived  fortifications  were  most  inadequately 
substituted.  The  Volunteer  movement  of  1859  was  a  worthy 
expression  of  the  patriotism  of  a  free  people  determined  to  uphold 
its  rights  and  its  honour.  The  movement  was  beneficial  in  many 
ways ;  but  the  gain  in  national  strength  was  certainly  not  in 
proportion  to  the  aspirations  of  the  promoters.  Much  has  been 
done  in  recent  years  to  improve  the  force,  which,  however,  has 
changed  its  character  in  some  respects.  Originally  intended  to  be 
almost  self-supporting — a  free  gift  to  the  national  cause — it  has 
made  increasing  demands  upon  the  State  until  its  annual  cost 
amounts  to  about  one  million  sterling,9  thus  exceeding  that 
of  the  admirable  militia  of  Switzerland.10  In  some  cases  it  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  become  a  paid  force.  While  the  efficiency 
of  certain  Volunteer  battalions  reaches  a  very  high  standard,  the 
inequalities  of  the  force  are  far  too  great,  and  its  organisation  and 
equipment  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The  fact  has  not  been 
sufficiently  recognised  that  the  volunteer  principle  is  adapted  only 
to  certain  classes  of  the  population,  and  cannot  be  suitable  for 
general  adoption.  How  high  is  the  feeling  which  pervades  the 
Volunteers  can  be  judged  by  the  large  number  of  officers  and  men 
who  have  shown  their  willingness  to  give  up  their  occupations  in 
order  to  uphold  the  national  honour  in  South  Africa.  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  50,000  men  if  their  services  are  required. 
While,  however,  the  force  as  constituted  can  only  have  been  intended 
to  meet  in  the  field  the  picked  regular  troops  of  the  most  highly 
trained  armies  of  Europe,  the  War  Office  has  decided  to  send  to 
South  Africa  only  detached  companies,  to  be  absorbed  into  the 
regimental  system  of  the  line  battalions.  The  significance  of  this 
decision  can  hardly  be  overlooked. 

The  total  force  nominally  available  to  meet  such  an  emergency 
as  the  present  is  very  large.  Exclusive  of  British  troops  in  India, 
the  aggregate  of  so-called  '  effectives '  amounts  to  nearly  595,000  men, 
of  whom  about  555,000  were  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  the 
outbreak  of  war.  This  vast  mass  of  men  is  serving  under  at  least  six 
different  sets  of  conditions,  and  in  every  category  the  numbers  fall  short 
of  the  establishment.  If  all  the  cadres  had  been  complete,  there  would 
have  been  nearly  640,000  armed  men  in  this  country  in  September. 
Nevertheless,  when  war  appeared  imminent  it  was  necessary  to  make 

9  The  actual  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Volunteers  is,  of  course,  far 
larger. 

10  Providing  on  a  war  footing  about  four  hundred  thousand  trained  and  organised 
men. 
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an  immediate  demand  upon  India  and  also  upon  Colonial  garrisons, 
already  in  some  cases  sufficiently  scanty.  And  now  that  the  mass  of 
the  able-bodied  regular  troops  has  been  embarked,  we  have  to  fall 
back  upon  improvisation  for  the  reinforcements  which  are  already 
seen  to  be  required. 

In  one  sense  our  Army  system  has  worked  well.  The  reservists 
responded  to  the  call  with  the  utmost  alacrity,  as  previous  experience 
had  led  us  to  expect  with  full  confidence.  The  mobilisation  of  an 
Army  Corps  and  a  cavalry  division,  followed  at  intervals  by  that  of 
further  infantry  divisions,  was  on  the  whole  smoothly  effected.  The 
gigantic  task  of  transporting  the  enormous  mass  of  men,  animals, 
and  stores  across  6,000  miles  of  sea  was  accomplished  with  a  speed 
and  a  success  which  no  other  Power  in  the  world  could  have  ap- 
proached. To  say  that  the  system  has  broken  down  would  be  unjust. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  now  be  clear  to  every  cool  observer  that 
the  system  has  proved  absolutely  inadequate  and  inherently  unsuited 
to  our  Imperial  requirements,  as  had  been  predicated. 

The  severe  contest  in  South  Africa  is  at  present  being  carried 
on  in  circumstances  which  are  exceptionally  favourable.  We  have 
for  the  moment  no  other  preoccupation,  and  we  are  able  to  put  forth 
our  whole  military  strength.  So  much  we  owe  less  to  our  foreign 
policy  than  the  magnificent  fleet  which  has  been  created  in  the 
last  twelve  years,  in  response  to  the  demands  of  individual  writers 
enforced  by  the  enlightened  intelligence  of  the  nation.  In  other 
circumstances,  irretrievable  disaster  to  the  Empire  might  have 
occurred.  '  I  am  bordering  on  seventy-seven  years  passed  in 
honour/  wrote  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1845.  'I  hope  the 
Almighty  may  protect  me  from  being  a  witness  of  the  tragedy  which 
I  cannot  persuade  my  contemporaries  to  take  measures  to  avert.'  If 
the  plain  warning  which  we  have  now  received  passes  unregarded,  if 
the  writing  on  the  wall  flickers  out  into  darkness  undeciphered, 
these  words  will  find  an  echo  in  many  hearts.  If  the  splendid  fabric 
of  the  Empire  is  to  be  handed  down  as  the  inviolate  and  inviolable 
heritage  of  our  race,  organic  reform  of  our  military  system  is  im- 
peratively demanded. 

This  is  the  great  question  which  the  British  people  must  face 
when  the  present  war  has  been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  would 
be  premature  to  speak  of  details  ;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  essential  changes  which  are  required  cannot  be  too  soon 
realised.  We  must  no  longer  deal  with  Imperial  defence  in  piece- 
meal fashion.  Wrangling  over  the  constitution  of  half-trained  forces 
affecting  to  safeguard  the  United  Kingdom  from  invasion  by  the 
highly  disciplined  and  perfectly  equipped  armies  of  modern  Europe 
must  cease.  '  The  maintenance  of  sea  supremacy  has  been  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  the  system  of  Imperial  defence  against  attacks  from 
over  the  sea,'  said  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  n  but  all  that  is  implied 

11  Guildhall,  3rd  of  December,  1896. 
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by  this  incontrovertible  proposition  still  awaits  realisation. 
Protection  of  the  ocean  communications  of  the  Empire,  carrying 
with  it  home  defence  against  organised  invasion,  is  the  first 
postulate  of  our  problem.  This  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Navy,  which  throughout  our  history  has  been  and  must 
always  continue  to  be  a  defensive  force  in  the  Imperial  sense. 
The  functions  of  the  Eegular  Army  are  to  provide  for  the  permanent 
military  needs  of  India  and  for  the  garrisons  of  certain  colonial 
stations,  while  holding  in  perfect  readiness  for  immediate  embarka- 
tion a  large  field  force  of  all  arms.  The  Army  at  present  discharges  the 
first  of  these  duties  with  difficulty,  and  has  lately  proved  its  total 
inability  to  discharge  the  second.  Behind  the  Kegular  Army,  we 
require  a  homogeneous,  well-trained  and  equipped  force  of  not  less 
than  400,000  men,  capable  of  being  mobilised  within  a  fortnight. 

It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  afford  a  large  increase  to  the  Kegular 
Army,  even  if  the  difficulties  of  increased  recruiting  could  be  success- 
fully overcome.  Nor  is  it  possible  or  necessary  to  apply  compulsion 
of  the  Continental  type  to  a  force  which  must  be  largely  employed 
abroad.  There  is  only  one  course  open  to  us,  and  that  is  to  apply 
the  Militia  ballot  without  distinction  to  all  able-bodied  citizens. 
The  power  to  do  this  is  already  vested  in  the  Crown ;  the  necessary 
machinery  exists  and  has  recently  been  overhauled.  Industrially 
the  country  would  suffer  nothing  by  the  operation  of  the  ballot ; 
physically  our  manhood  would  gain.  The  cost  would  be  trivial  in 
comparison  with  that  of  an  equivalent  regular  force.  The  Yeomanry 
and  some  few  Volunteer  battalions  would  remain,  and  could  be  exempted 
from  the  ballot  on  stipulated  conditions  of  efficiency.  The  mass  of  the 
Volunteers  would  be  absorbed  into  the  national  force.  *  An  armed 
people/  wrote  Burke,  who  probably  did  not  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  words  in  their  modern  sense,  '  is  the  true  constitutional  Militia  of 
the  Kingdom/  The  ideal  of  an  '  armed  people  '  has  been  attained  by 
the  great  Military  Powers  of  Europe  ;  but,  in  their  eager  straining  after 
numbers,  they  have  been  compelled  to  cut  down  the  period  of  service 
with  the  colours  below  a  sound  minimum.  The  solidarity  of  the  older 
professional  armies  has  thus  been  shaken,  if  not  destroyed,  and  purely 
militia  systems  such  as  that  of  Switzerland  have  gained  in  proportion. 
A  national  British  force  obtained  by  the  ballot  could  be  rendered 
formidable  to  the  last  degree.  Given  the  power  of  automatically  filling 
the  cadres  of  a  strictly  territorial  Militia  from  the  best  manhood  of  the 
country,  it  needs  no  exceptional  genius  to  organise  the  national 
resources  for  war.  The  British  Army  is  rich  in  organising  power, 
which  has  hitherto  been  cramped  and  fettered  by  impossible  condi- 
tions. If  the  task  before  us  is  onerous,  there  are  men  well  qualified 
to  carry  it  to  success. 

Although  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  Colonial  forces  which  are 
supplying  gallant  comrades  to  our  troops  in  South  Africa,  they  must 
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be  included  in  the  coming  reorganisation,  which  should  be  rendered 
national  in  the  highest  sense.  In  their  case,  also,  the  Militia  principle, 
varied  in  its  application  to  suit  local  conditions,  appears  essential. 
Canada  has  accepted  this  principle,  and  in  other  colonies  it  is  dormant. 
The  Colonial  forces  contain  some  of  the  finest  fighting  material  in 
the  world.  With  them  as  with  us  there  is  no  lack  of  men.  An 
organisation  based  upon  Imperial  needs  and  not  on  local  caprice, 
combined  with  a  higher  standard  of  training  for  war,  is  our  universal 
requirement. 

Amongst  much  that  is  dark  and  painful  in  recent  events,  there 
are  features  instinct  with  light  and  hope.  'Adversity  doth  but 
discover  virtue,'  and  the  sterling  qualities  of  the  British  soldier 
have  never  shone  brighter  than  on  the  heavily  stricken  fields  of 
South  Africa.  Eegular  and  Colonial  troops  have  been  called  upon 
to  face  the  terrific  fire  of  magazine  rifles  of  which  European  armies 
know  nothing,  and  have  unflinchingly  stood  the  trying  ordeal.  A 
united  Empire  has  risen  to  meet  a  national  emergency,  and  its 
manhood  of  every  degree  shows  no  signs  of  decadence.  If  we 
emerge  from  this  difficult  contest  stronger,  bound  together  by 
closer  ties,  with  a  new  understanding  of  our  Imperial  responsibilities, 
and  with  purer  aims,  the  gallant  lives  cheerfully  surrendered  and  the 
lifelong  sorrows  that  have  fallen  upon  British  homes  in  many  lands 
will  have  their  recompense. 

Our  Empire  stands  as  the  true  symbol  of  liberty  and  of  progress 
throughout  the  world  facing  the  forces  of  reaction.  '  Wherever,'  said  a 
great  American,  '  the  "Sovereignty"  of  Great  Britain  has  gone,  two 
blades  of  grass  have  grown  where  one  grew  before.  Her  flag,  wher- 
ever it  has  been  advanced,  has  benefited  the  country  over  which  it 
floats,  and  has  carried  with  it  civilisation,  the  Christian  religion,  order, 
justice  and  prosperity.'  If  there  is  anything  in  the  world  which  is 
worth  defending,  it  is  an  Empire  that  can  be  thus  described.  The 
means  exist  in  profusion.  It  is  not  materiel  alone,  but  organised  and 
trained  fighting  men  that  we  most  need.  'Walled  towns,  stored 
arsenals  and  armouries,  goodly  races  of  horse,  chariots  of  war,  elephants, 
ordnance,  artillery  and  the  like  :  All  this  is  but  a  sheep  in  a  lion's 
skin,  except  the  breed  and  the  disposition  of  the  people  be  stout 
and  warlike.' 1!  Our  race  remains  '  stout  and  warlike,'  as  it  has 
proved  itself  in  every  sea  of  the  world  and  on  a  thousand  fields ; 
but  we  have  accepted  a  policy  involving  responsibilities  which  have 
overtaxed  our  organised  strength.  An  Empire  which  is  content  to 
trust  to  prestige  unsupported  by  adequate  force  stands  on  the  brink 
of  a  precipice.  The  rehabilitation  of  our  naval  strength  was  achieved 
by  means  of  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
British  people.  To  the  nation  in  the  widest  sense  an  appeal 
for  the  reorganisation  of  our  military  forces  must  now  be  addressed. 

12  Bacon. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  application  of  the  ballot  to  the  old  constitutional  force 
which  up  to  the  legalisation  of  a  Standing  Army  in  1689  may  be 
said  to  have  fought  the  battles  of  England,  and  which  rendered 
possible  the  victories  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Waterloo.  If  this  view 
is  admitted  to  be  correct,  I  am  confident  that  an  appeal  to  the 
democracy,  which  in  the  present  emergency  has  shown  a  spirit 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  our  race,  will  not  be  made  in  vain.  If 
the  standard  and  the  organisation  of  our  military  resources  are  not 
speedily  raised  to  the  level  required  by  our  vast  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities, then  the  bitter  words  of  an  old  classic  writer  will  before  long 
be  applied  to  the  British  nation : 

.  .  .  Occidit,  occidit 

Spes  omnis  et  fortuna  nostri 

Nominis.  .  .  . 

That  the  present  grave  warning  may  not  pass  unregarded  is  my 
most  earnest  desire. 

Gr.  S.  CLARKE. 
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THE  MILITARY  WEAKNESS   OF  ENGLAND 
AND    THE  MILITIA   BALLOT 


IN  the  last  number  of  this  Keview  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  results 
of  the  campaign  now  in  progress  in  South  Africa  are  not  in  the 
least  likely  to  be  limited  to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  '  No  one  can 
tell,'  said  Count  von  Billow,  the  Prussian  Foreign  Minister,  in  the 
German  Keichstag,  'what  the  consequences  of  the  present  war  in 
South  Africa  may  be ; '  but  some  of  them  we  begin  to  perceive 
already,  and  it  is  obvious  that  they  will  be  comprehensive.  During 
the  past  month  events  have  occurred  to  convince  us  that  the  task  we 
have  undertaken  is  in  itself  a  tolerably  large  one. 

We  went  to  war,  I  am  afraid,  like  the  fatuous  Minister  of  Napoleon 
the  Third  in  1870,  with  a  light  heart.  We  started  with  an  outburst  of 
jubilant  Jingoism,  especially 'manifest  in  society  and  the  music-halls, 
and  a  general  impression  that  we  were  in  for  a  comparatively  easy  kind 
of  military  picnic,  which  would  cover  us  with  glory  and  fill  the  world 
with  envy.  There  was  the  British  Army,  with  all  its  most  famous 
generals  on  the  one  side,  and  a  Militia  of  farmers  on  the  other,  and 
our  anticipations  seemed  almost  justifiable.  We  forgot  that  the 
process  of  beating  down  a  resolute  and  brave  people,  of  Teutonic 
race,  absolutely  united  in  the  determination  to  defend  what  they 
regarded  as  their  liberty,  can  never  be  other  than  a  difficult  enter- 
prise, especially  when  it  has  to  be  performed  in  an  extensive  and 
distant  country,  which  presents  many  natural  obstacles  to  an 
invading  army  of  regular  troops.  We  shall  succeed  in  the  task 
eventually,  but  after  difficulties  and  reverses  which  have  already  had 
a  sobering  effect  upon  the  nation,  and  at  a  cost  which  is  likely  to  be 
more  rather  than  less  than  100,000,000^.  sterling  ;  and,  unhappily,  so 
far  from  having  impressed  the  inhabitants  of  foreign  countries  with  an 
idea  of  our  military  efficiency,  a  quite  opposite  effect  has  been  produced. 

It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  say  it,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
for  weeks  past  in  the  press  of  every  civilised  nation,  not  ex- 
cluding that  of  our  good  friends  the  United  States,  there  has 
been  a  chorus  of  contemptuous  satisfaction  over  what  is  regarded  as 
the  miserable  exhibition  Great  Britain  has  made  of  herself  in  this 
unfortunate  contest.  '  We  told  you  so,'  say  the  scribes  of  Berlin, 
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Paris,  Vienna,  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Brussels,  in  unpleasant 
unison.  '  John  Bull  is  no  good  for  military  work ;  he  has  plenty 
of  money,  we  know,  and  a  lot  of  ships,  but  on  land  all  he  can  do  is 
to  get  the  better  of  Asiatics  and  Africans,  and  when  he  comes  to 
fighting  civilised  folks  he  makes  a  muddle  of  it.  His  soldiers  are 
brave,  of  course,  but  he  has  not  enough  of  them,  and  they  are  badly 
led  and  improperly  organised/  It  is  disagreeable  to  know  that  this 
kind  of  talk  is  reverberating  through  the  world,  and  all  the  worse 
because  there  is  a  substratum  of  truth  in  it.  The  Transvaal  War 
may  have  been  necessary,  or  even,  as  Ministers  maintain,  inevitable ; 
but  if  the  object  was  to  raise  British  prestige,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  successful.  Nevertheless  our  sacrifices  and  burdens 
will  have  been  useful  if  they  have  taught  us  some  of  the  lessons  which 
are  so  obligingly  presented  by  our  candid  friends  and  kindly  critics 
abroad.  We  have  learnt,  or  ought  to  have  learnt,  that  as  a  military 
Power  we  are  absolutely  unequal  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
our  Imperial  position  ;  and  if  we  make  haste  to  act  upon  that  know- 
ledge, tens  of  millions  of  British  money  and  thousands  of  British  and 
Colonial  and  Boer  lives  will  not  have  been  thrown  away  for  nothing. 
In  point  of  fact,  we  shall  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.  A  re- 
organisation and  increase  of  the  British  Army  will  be  absolutely 
forced  upon  us  as  soon  as  the  present  hostilities  are  concluded,  if  not 
even  before.  At  the  time  I  am  writing  1  it  has  become  clear  that 
the  entire  available  Kegular  Army  of  England  will  be  engaged  in  the 
task  of  overcoming  the  armies  of  the  Boer  Kepublics  and  repressing 
the  Afrikander  insurrection  in  the  Cape  Colony.  We  set  out  with  the 
idea  that  what  was  called  the  First  Army  Corps  of  about  47,000  men, 
supplemented  by  the  then  existing  garrisons  of  the  Colonies  and  a 
draft  from  India,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objects 
we  had  in  view.  Since  then  we  have  mobilised  a  Fifth  and  a  Sixth 
Division,  a  Seventh  is  under  orders,  and  there  is  talk  of  an  Eighth ; 
and  we  are  utilising  several  thousands  of  irregular  troops  and  volun- 
teers of  one  kind  and  another  raised  in  the  South  African  territories. 
With  all  this,  it  seems  that  our  generals,  so  far  from  being  able  to  sweep 
the  burgher  levies  before  them,  and  advance  victoriously  on  Pretoria, 
are  not,  in  fact^in  a  condition  to  effectually  oppose  the  invasion  of  our 
own  colonies.  With  well  over  100,000  troops  in  the  field  or  on  the 
way  out,  it  is  seriously  suggested  that  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Coinmander-in- Chief  in  South  Africa  are  insufficient,  and  that  at  least 
150,000  will  be  required.  Nor,  when  we  come  to  think  about  it, 
does  this  number  really  seem  excessive,  for  our  task  is  to  subdue,  not 
merely  a  nation,  but  a  people  in  arms — almost  the  whole  Dutch- 
speaking  people  of  South  Africa — and  that  people  mainly  a  peasantry 
operating  in  their  own  wild  and  difficult  country,  well  armed,  capably 
led.  and  descended  from  the  most  obstinately  tenacious  of  European 

1  December  14th. 
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races.     On  operations  easier  than  this  other  European  War  Offices 
ha  ye  sometimes   had  to  expend  armies  larger,   actually  or  propor- 
tionately,   than    that    which    is    in    the    field    in    South    Africa. 
The  Spaniards  at  one  time  had  upwards  of  150,000  men  engaged 
in  the  ineffectual  attempt  at  coping  with   the   Cuban  rebels  ;  the 
Austrians   required    some    200,000    men  to    subdue    the    Bosnian 
mountaineers,  and  then  they  took  two  years  before  the  business  was 
completed ;  the   Italians  made  an  utterly  hopeless  muddle  of  their 
Abyssinian  campaign  with  over  60,000  men  in  the  field ;  and  the 
Americans,  even  now,  have  65,000  troops  in  the  Philippines,  and  are 
still  far  from  having  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  half-armed,  un- 
organised, islanders.      And  after  all,  neither  the  Cuban  rebels,  the 
Bosnian  mountaineers,  ortheTagals  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  are  to 
be  compared  as  fighting  men  with  our  present  tough  and  determined 
antagonists.      It  is   noticeable  that  from   the  beginning  the  well- 
informed  writers  of  the  German  military  press  have  prophesied  that 
150,000  British  troops  at  least  would  be  needed  before  the  Boers  were 
vanquished.      The  number  seems  enormous  to  us,   but  that  is  only 
because  we  have  never  been  able  to  grasp  the  scale  of  modern  military 
armaments.     As  things  go  at  present,  such  a  force  is  not  a  gigantic 
army;   it   represents  less  than  four   of  the   available   army    corps 
which  the  German  General  Staff  would  be  prepared  to  mobilise  at  a 
fortnight's  notice,  and  no  European  Power  would  have  undertaken 
operations  against  such  an  enemy  as  the  South  African  Dutchmen 
over  a  country  several   times  the  size  of  France  2   with  a  smaller 
number  of  men  in  the  field.     We  have  lost  our  sense  of  proportion 
owing  to  the  comparatively  cheap  rate  at  which  we  have  been  luckily 
enabled  to  run  the  most  gigantic  Imperial  business  on  record.     We 
call  it  a  great  war  if  we  have  ten  thousand  troops  engaged  ;   we  lose  our 
heads  after  a  victory  over  practically  unarmed  savages,  in  which  we 
have  sacrificed  a  few  score  men  and  officers.     It  is  clear  that  we  must 
revise  our  estimates.     Either  we  shall  have  to  draw  in  our  horns  and 
abandon  our  policy  of  extension  and  expansion,  or  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices  equivalent  to  the  calls  upon  our  military 
resources.     We  must  give  up  the  idea  that  we  can  be  content  with  a 
mighty  Navy,  which  involves  no  kind  of  burden  on  tke  bulk  of  the 
population,   and  with   an   Army  less   than    that   of  the  third-rate 
Powers  of  Europe. 

Apart  from  all  general  considerations,  the  sequel  of  the  South 
African  War  must  necessarily  be  a  large  increase  of  our  armed  forces, 
simply  because  for  many  years  to  come  a  great  British  garrison  will  be 
required  in  the  various  Afrikander  States  and  Provinces.  I  have 
been  taken  to  task  by  some  critics  for  estimating  the  future  South 

2  Area  of  France,  204,146  square  miles  ;  area  of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  native 
territories,  over  300,000;  ot  the  Orange  Free  State,  48,326;  of  the  Transvaal,  119,000; 
of  Natal,  29,434  ;  of  Bechuanaland,  400,000. 
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African  Army  of  Occupation  at  20,000  to  30,000  men.3  But  in  the 
light  of  events  this  now  seems  an  unduly  moderate  estimate.  Con- 
sidering the  revelations  we  have  recently  had  of  the  Boer  character 
and  fighting  capacity,  few  people  will  maintain  that  it  would  be  safe 
to  leave  South  Africa  without  at  least  40,000,  and  probably  50,000, 
British  troops  after  the  war  is  over.  It  is  true  that  some  South 
African  experts  maintain  that  when  hostilities  are  ended,  and  the 
Dutch  feel  themselves  hopelessly  beaten,  they  will  become  so  friendly 
and  contented  that  an  armed  force  will  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
the  country.  With  all  deference  to  these  authorities,  one  must  be 
permitted  to  accept  this  prophecy  with  the  utmost  scepticism.  If 
the  Boers  hate  us  now,  after  a  long  period  in  which  we  have  at  least 
attempted  to  treat  them  with  justice  and  toleration,  what  reason 
in  the  world  is  there  to  suppose  that  they  will  love  us  after  we 
have  carried  fire  and  sword  through  their  country,  destroyed 
their  towns,  laid  waste  their  fields,  killed  and  wounded  thousands 
of  their  citizens,  and  deprived  them  of  their  independence  ?  As  a 
matter  of  experience,  a  defeated  nation,  especially  when  it  has  only 
been  overcome  by  overwhelming  numbers  after  a  stubborn  and 
desperate  resistance,  does  not  usually  love  its  conquerors.  I 
never  heard  that  the  French  began  to  like  the  English  after 
"Waterloo,  or  the  Germans  after  Sedan.  The  wounds  may  heal  in 
time,  and  fair  and  just  government  will  do  much ;  but  for  years  to 
come  we  must  expect  the  Dutch  of  ^outh  Africa  to  live  in  sullen  and 
brooding  discontent,  ready  to  seize  a  chance  of  injuring  and 
embarrassing  England,  if  only  we  give  them  the  power.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  we  shall  be  able  to  deprive  them  of  the  rifle, 
which  is  a  necessity  for  a  people  of  settlers  and  hunters,  living  in  a 
wild  country  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  population  of  savages  ;  and 
so,  though  we  may  break  up  the  Governments  of  Pretoria  and 
Bloemfontein,  and  do  away  with  their  Creusot  guns  and  field 
batteries  and  German  artillery  officers,  and  the  rest  of  their  military 
paraphernalia,  we  shall  still  need  to  keep  a  strong  and  efficient 
police,  with  a  large  proportion  of  mounted  men  constantly  available. 
How  is  that  force  to  be  supplied  except  from  the  British  Army  ? 
It  has  been  suggested  that  we  might  recruit  it,  either  from  the 
natives,  or  from  the  loyalist  white  colonists.  Either  alternative 
seems  equally  inadmissible.  To  arm  the  Kaffirs  and  the  Zulus 
would  be  suicidal  to  ourselves,  even  if  it  were  not  a  crime  which 
would  arouse,  and  justly  arouse,  the  whole  civilised  world  against  us. 
The  decadence  of  the  Britannic  Empire  will  have  begun  when  we  levy 
an  army  of  barbarian  mercenaries  to  keep  white  men  in  subjection. 
It  would  be  scarcely  less  disastrous,  and  almost  equally  unjustifiable, 
to  employ  the  Cape  and  Natal  English  for  a  similar  purpose ;  for  this 

3  See    'South  African  Problems     and    Lessons,'  in  the     Nineteenth    Century, 
December  1899. 
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would  stereotype  a  condition  of  veiled  civil  war  through  South  Africa, 
and  render  the  hope  of  ever  conciliating  the  Dutch  sentiment  almost 
futile.  No ;  it  is  only  on  British  troops  that  we  can  rely  to  maintain 
order  in  the  conquered  provinces  ;  and  if  we  can  escape  without  locking 
up  something  like  a  whole  British  Army  Corps  in  South  Africa  for 
the  next  two  decades,  I  believe  many  of  our  best  military  authorities 
will  think  that  we  have  got  off  rather  easily.  Here,  then,  is  at  once  a 
great  addition  to  our  military  responsibilities,  and  one  which  will 
involve  a  complete  reconstruction  of  our  present  system.  That 
system  is  just  able  to  cope  with  the  task  of  feeding  the  Indian  Army 
and  other  foreign  garrisons  in  normal  times,  without  mobilising 
the  Eeserve.  Even  the  comparatively  small  addition  involved  by  the 
Egyptian  Army  of  Occupation  threw  it  out  of  gear,  and  compelled  the 
Government  to  raise  fresh  battalions.  With  a  permanent  force  in 
South  Africa  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  British  Army  in  Asia,  the 
whole  system  will  break  down  completely  unless  it  is  largely 
modified  or  entirely  recast.  Even  if  we  do  no  more  than  attempt  to 
provide  for  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  situation,  some  forty  or 
fifty  thousand  troops  would  have  to  be  added  to  our  regular  military 
establishment. 

But  unfortunately  we  are  compelled  to  do  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  The  lesson  of  the  South  African  War  will  be  completely  thrown 
away  if  we  do  not.  Englishmen  ought  to  realise  what  this  campaign 
means  to  us.  It  has  been  sometimes  held  up  as  an  example  of  the 
success  of  our  system  of  short  service  and  reserves,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  shown  that  we  really  can  call  up  to  the  colours  the  reservists 
when  we  require  them,  and  that  with  their  aid  we  can  put  into 
the  field  a  considerable  force  at  comparatively  short  notice.  Yes  ; 
but  let  us  understand  that  with  all  this  we  are  able  to  do  no  more 
than  supply  just  sufficient  men — if  they  are  sufficient — to  beat 
down  a  sparse  population  of  farmers  in  one  corner  of  our 
Colonial  Empire.  Do  not  let  us  make  any  mistake  about  it.  The 
available  British  active -service  Army  is  at  this  moment  occupied  in 
fighting  General  Joubert's  militia  and  the  Cape  rebels.  On  that 
object  we  are  employing  practically  the  whole  of  our  infantry  which 
is  fit  for  service,  including  all  our  corps  d'elite,  such  as  the 
Guards,  the  Kifle  Brigade,  and  the  Highland  regiments ;  our  best 
cavalry  regiments  are  utilised  also;  absolutely  the  whole  of  the 
Army  Service  Corps  is  in  the  field ;  the  greater  part  of  our  artillery 
has  been  embodied;  and  with  all  this  we  have  to  eke  out  our 
resources  with  Colonial  contingents,  Volunteers,  Yeomanry,  and 
South  African  mounted  irregulars.  We  have  even  had  to  draw  troops 
from  India,  which,  properly  speaking,  is  not  able  to  spare  a  man  or  a 
horse  to  send  beyond  the  seas.  Left  behind  are  a  good  many  half- 
drilled  men  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  scarcely  more  than  the 
elements  out  of  which  a  fighting  army  can  be  formed.  We  have 
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some  good  Militia  regiments  without  transport,  a  sufficient  artillery, 
or  an  adequate  staff,  and  we  have  the  Volunteers  (with  their  best  men 
already  called  out),  who  are  merely  civilians  with  some  notion  of  drill 
and  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  the  rifle.  There  is 
excellent  stuff  no  doubt  among  these  auxiliaries,  just  as,  indeed, 
there  is  plenty  of  good  material  in  our  fields  and  towns  to  be  got  by 
paying  a  sufficient  price  for  it.  But  a  recruiting  ground  does  not 
make  an  army  ;  and  what  we  should  do  if  a  sudden  call  came  upon 
us  to  send  another  seventy  or  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  men  to 
some  other  quarter  of  the  world  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Nor  is  it  fanciful  to  suggest  that  such  a  necessity  might  arise. 
Thanks  to  our  usual  good-luck,  we  have  got  into  this  South  African  War 
at  a  time  when  there  is  no  other  call  upon  our  military  resources ;  but 
who  shall  guarantee  us  a  similar  immunity  in  future  ?  If  things  had 
gone  somewhat  differently,  any  time  during  the  last  few  years,  we  might 
have  had  to  fight  President  Kruger  in  Africa  at  the  same  moment 
as  we  had  to  dispose  of  the  Khalifa  in  the  Soudan,  to  send  an  Army 
Corps  to  the  Far  East,  and  perhaps  even  to  array  100,000  men  upon 
the  Indian  frontier.  As  it  is,  a  very  little  shifting  of  the  sands  of 
European  diplomacy,  coupled  with  the  death  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, might  involve  us  in  the  last-named  necessity  at  any  moment. 

With  an  Empire  like  our  own,  guarding  the  second  longest 
land  frontier  in  the  world,  and  faced  with  subject  populations 
in  two  Continents,  it  is  impossible  to  limit  the  calls  upon  us,  or  to 
suppose  that  we  can  continue  to  exist  on  the  utterly  inadequate 
margin  of  safety  we  have  been  content  to  tolerate  so  long.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  we  happen  to  possess  a  Navy,  and  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  told  that  we  need  not  be  unduly  alarmed  as  long  as  our  iron 
shield- wall  remains  intact.  But  when  we  are  told  that  naval 
supremacy  can  of  itself  compensate  for  military  inferiority,  there  is  a 
simple  reply.  Even  a  British  ironclad  cannot  get  to  Pretoria,  nor 
can  a  whole  squadron  of  cruisers  demonstrate  effectually  at  Cabul. 
One  is  not  ignorant  of  the  great  proposition  which  the  naval  experts 
have  been  for  years  past  industriously  hammering  into  the  heads  of 
the  British  public.  Stated  briefly,  the  maxim  comes  to  this  :  if  the 
Navy  is  strong  enough  we  cannot  be  attacked ;  if  it  is  not  strong 
enough,  no  army  can  save  us.  So  far  as  applies  to  the  invasion  of 
these  islands  that  theory  is  sound,  and  no  sensible  person  cares  to 
dispute  it.  The  argument  was  very  effectively  illustrated,  by  that 
excellent  correspondent  of  the  Times  who  calls  himself  '  Navalis/  in  a 
recent  letter  to  that  journal.  '  If,'  he  said,  *  you  had  caught  a  lion 
in  a  pit,  you  would  not  require  to  descend  into  the  trap  to  kill  the 
animal ;  you  would  simply  leave  him  to  starve  to  death  at  his  leisure.' 
If  our  Navy  is  mastered  on  the  seas,  the  enemy  would  scarcely  need 
to  take  the  risks  and  burdens  of  invasion.  He  would  simply  sit  still 
and  wait  until  distress  and  loss  of  foreign  trade  had  forced  us  to 
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surrender.  This  may  be  true  ;  but  two  things  remain  to  be  said.  In 
the  first  place,  though  Great  Britain  is  an  island,  the  British  Empire 
is  not.  Outside  Europe  we  are  a  great  Continental  Power,  exposed 
to  all  the  duties  and  dangers  of  such  a  position,  and,  as  the  South 
African  War  has  shown,  and  as  the  course  of  international  affairs  at 
any  time  during  the  last  few  years  should  have  taught  us,  we  have 
no  security  that  we  may  not  receive  a  sudden  call  on  short  notice 
to  send  a  very  large  army  across  the  seas.  If  we  have  escaped  the 
necessity,  except  in  the  one  instance  before  us,  it  is  more  from  good 
fortune  than  from  any  other  cause.  A  very  trifling  mistake  at  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Downing  Street  or  the  State  Department  in 
Washington  might  have  entailed  upon  us  the  obligation  to  transfer  a 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  men  to  North  America  in  1896,  at  the 
very  moment  perhaps  that  President  Kruger  might  possibly  have 
chosen  in  such  circumstances  to  strike  at  us  in  South  Africa. 

The  principle  laid  down  by  the  school  of  naval  experts,  who 
have  very  advantageously  dominated  English  thought  on  the  subject 
for  the  last  few  years,  was  that  the  country  neither  could  nor  ought 
to  rely  for  defence  on  its  Army ;  it  could  not,  because  the  most 
overpoweringly  strong  military  force  could  not  possibly  protect  us 
against  the  adverse  consequences  of  losing  the  command  of  the  sea, 
and  it  ought  not  to  imagine  that  any  army  could  possibly  per- 
form the  functions  which  should  only  be  allotted  to  the  maritime 
arm.  We  are,  therefore,  bound  to  devote  every  effort  to  maintain 
the  Navy  at  its  highest  point  of  efficiency,  and  at  all  costs  and 
sacrifices  to  keep  it  at  such  a  strength  that  it  could  successfully 
oppose  any  hostile  maritime  combination  that  is  likely  to  be  formed 
against  us.  The  corollary  of  this  policy  on  the  diplomatic  side  was 
an  attitude  of  friendly  but  lofty  isolation.  We  did  not  seek  allies, 
nor  indeed  did  we  particularly  want  them,  so  long  as  we  could  rely 
on  our  own  unaided  strength  at  sea  to  guard  us  against  any  inter- 
national dangers  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  threaten  us. 
The  doctrine  industriously  hammered  into  the  public  mind  by  a  very 
able  body  of  naval  strategists  and  writers  had  this  great  benefit,  that 
at  least  it  concentrated  attention  upon  the  Navy,  and  brought  home 
to  all  parties  in  the  country  the  paramount  duty  of  maintaining  our 
sea-power  at  the  highest  possible  point  of  efficiency.  There  is  some 
danger,  I  am  aware,  that  the  great  cardinal  principle  of  English 
defensive  policy  may  be  lost  sight  of,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  regard 
the  Army  as  anything  but  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  Navy,  intended 
chiefly  to  assist  it  by  supplying  gigantic  landing  parties,  and  to 
garrison  the  stations  and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  beyond  the 
seas.  Yet,  even  for  that  purpose,  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has 
shown  that  our  military  resources  are  inadequate.  And  it  must  always 
be  recollected  that  the  naval  as  well  as  the  military  situation  is  now 
fast  altering  to  our  disadvantage.  The  system  of  isolation  and  polite 
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deiance  was  in  many  respects  extremely  suitable  to  us  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  our  history  ;  since  during  that  period  we  have  only 
had  to  reckon  with  one  first-class  and  one  second-class  foreign  navy, 
and  with  three  or  four  others  which  had  hardly  to  be  taken  into 
serious  account.  When  they  had  placed  us  in  a  condition  to  over- 
come the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Eussia,  our  naval  adminis- 
trators had  pretty  nearly  performed  their  duty. 

But  the  problem  of  the  future  is  a  larger  one.  No  less  than  three 
new  great  naval  Powers  are  appearing  on  the  sea,  and  they  promise 
in  a  few  years  to  become  very  nearly  as  formidable  on  that  element 
as  our  older  rivals.  It  is  most  significant  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  just  laid  before  the  Keichstag  a  project  for  doubling  the 
Imperial  Navy ;  and,  though  that  scheme  in  its  present  form  may 
be  rejected,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  the  German  people  will  turn  resolutely  to  the  task 
of  equipping  itself  with  a  really  powerful  maritime  force.  There 
is  nothing,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  to  prevent  the  Germans  from  be- 
coming a  first-class  naval  Power,  if  such  is  their  desire ;  money,  skill, 
science,  and  a  capacity  for  warlike  organisation,  they  possess  in 
abundance.  In  the  iron  and  steel  manufacture  they  are  scarcely 
second  to  ourselves.  They  own  a  fairly  extensive  coast-line,  some 
good  harbours,  a  large  mercantile  marine,  and  a  valuable  strategic 
adjunct  in  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  Canal.  If  their  maritime 
population,  though  excellent  in  quality,  is  rather  limited  in  numbers, 
it  is  always  possible  that  they  may  succeed  in  enlisting  many  a 
sturdy  Hollander,  who  might  possibly  repay  us  in  this  fashion  for 
the  attentions  we  have  bestowed  upon  his  brother  Boer.  To  judge 
by  the  present  tone  of  the  Dutch  press  and  Dutch  society,  we  might 
even  go  further  and  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a  close  alliance 
between  Germany  and  Holland,  which  would  open  the  ports  of  the 
latter  country  to  the  warlike  navy  of  the  former,  and  bring  us  once 
again  face  to  face  with  a  great  naval  Power  having  its  bases  on  the 
Texel  and  the  Scheldt. 

And  if  Germany  may  possess  a  strong  navy,  the  United  States, 
with  its  inexhaustible  resources,  its  vast  population,  and  its  colossal 
manufacturing  industry,  can  be  as  strong  on  the  seas  as  they  please ; 
and  that  they  will  please  to  establish  one  of  the  most  powerful 
navies  of  the  world  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  Japan, 
again,  has  been  making  desperate  and  successful  efforts  to  add  to 
her  fleets,  and  within  the  next  year  or  two  will  have  a  claim  to  be 
included  among  the  great  maritime  States.  Thus,  then,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty  years  or  so  we  shall  have  to  make  our 
calculations  not  merely  with  a  French  and  a  Kussian  Navy,  but  with 
five  Powers — France,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and 
Japan — each  of  which  will  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  first-class  naval 
nation.  When,  therefore,  we  talk  of  possible  combinations  at  sea, 
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we  must  revise  the  old  hypotheses.  It  is  no  longer  a  case  of  keeping 
ahead  of  one  or  of  two  rivals,  but  of  five,  and,  looking  at  the  chances 
and  changes  of  international  politics,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  hostile 
league  of  three  or  four,  or,  under  certain  contingencies,  the  whole  five 
of  these  States  against  us,  is  unthinkable.  Cobden,  in  an  oft-quoted 
passage,  asserted  that  we  must  maintain  our  naval  supremacy  even 
if  it  cost  us  a  hundred  millions  annually  to  do  so ;  but  one  may  doubt 
whether  even  that  enormous  expenditure  would  enable  us  to  retain 
that  unchallengable  superiority  over  all  rivals  which  we  hold  at 
present  when  these  new  navies  are  complete. 

The  system,  then,  of  holding  our  own  by  merely  counting  up 
ships  and  guns  abroad,  and  adding,  if  possible,  a  bigger  ship  and  a 
heavier  gun  for  every  one  constructed  in  the  foreign  dockyards  and 
arsenals,  will  need  some  modification.  We  may  have  to  revert  to  the 
ideas  of  the  last  century,  when  it  was  practically  acknowledged  by 
our  statesmen  that  we  must  avert  hostile  combinations,  which  might 
prove  too  strong  for  us,  not  merely  by  the  superiority  of  the  Navy, 
but  by  suitable  and  well-chosen  foreign  alliances.  Excellent  as  our 
fleets  were,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more  efficient  than  those  of 
any  single  rival,  it  was  always  felt  that  an  alliance  of  the  Continental 
Maritime  Powers  might  expose  us  to  dangers  against  which  we  could 
not  prevail  by  our  unaided  strength.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  only 
occasions  in  which  the  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  were  arrayed 
side  by  side  against  us  the  country  was  in  more  serious  peril  of  invasion 
than  at  almost  any  time  in  its  previous  or  subsequent  history.  In 
1781  that  combination  temporarily  deprived  us  of  the  command  of 
the  seas,  and  in  spite  of  Eodney's  activity  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
Hyde  Parker's  victory  over  the  Dutch  off  the  Doggerbank,  it  required 
a  rather  exceptional  dose  of  our  traditional  luck  to  save  us  from  the 
most  serious  disaster.  In  1797,  when  the  French,  Dutch,  and 
Spaniards,  if  they  had  been  properly  commanded,  could  have  swept 
us  from  the  Channel,  we  were  within  an  ace  of  catastrophe,  and 
escaped  almost  by  a  miracle.  It  was  to  avert  such  perils  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  century  our  statesmen,  very  wisely, 
abandoning  the  isolation  policy,  took  care  to  secure  the  aid  of  one  or 
other  of  the  great  military  monarchies  of  Europe.  We  may  have  to 
fall  back  on  some  such  method  again,  and  to  imitate  its  broad  lines, 
though  no  doubt  with  a  considerable  variation  in  detail.  One  hardly 
anticipates  that  we  shall  ever  again  send  British  troops  to  fight 
upon  the  Rhine  or  the  Moselle  ;  but  who  shall  guarantee  us  that  we 
may  not  have  to  vindicate  our  own  interests  not  merely  by 
assisting  foreign  allies  with  our  ships,  but  also  by  despatching  some 
large  expeditionary  force,  perhaps  to  the  Persian  Gulf  or  to  Asia  Minor, 
01  to  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  or  to  the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea  ?  As  it 
is — I  have  said  it  before,  but  the  obstinate  truth  cannot  be  reiterated 
too  often  or  too  urgently — the  British  Army,  in  its  present  shape, 
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is  simply  not  strong  enough  to  garrison  and  police  the  Empire. 
Before  the  war  in  one  corner  of  our  dominions,  against  a  population 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  yeomen,  has  lasted  four  months  we  shall 
have  been  reduced  to  employing  upon  it  the  whole  Eegular  Army, 
except  that  portion  which  cannot  be  moved  from  India  and  the 
naval  stations — absolutely  the  whole,  to  the  last  battalion  of 
immature  lads  that  can  be  moved  from  the  depot,  and  the  last 
regiment  of  cavalry  that  can  mount  half  its  troopers.  We 
have  to  garrison  the  Mediterranean  ports  with  Militia,  to  take  as 
many  men  as  the  Colonies  will  give  us,  and  to  induce  thousands  of 
Volunteers  to  offer  for  foreign  service ;  and  even  then  perhaps  we 
may  not  have  enough  troops  to  supply  the  waste  of  war  without 
going,  with  open  purse,  into  the  labour  market  and  enlisting  a 
crowd  of  undrilled  civilians.  One  way  and  the  other,  we  shall,  I 
suppose,  succeed  in  providing  our  generals  in  South  Africa  with 
tie  numbers  they  will  ask  for  their  fighting  lines,  for  their  reserves, 
for  keeping  watch  on  the  rebel  districts,  and  for  guarding  the 
communications.  But  at  what  cost  and  at  what  risk  will  this  feat 
have  been  accomplished ! 

When  the  war  is  over,  English  statesmanship  will  have  a  larger 
task  before  it  than  the  re-settlement  of  South  Africa.  It  will  be 
called  upon  to  turn  us  into  a  military  nation,  or  at  least  into  a  nation 
that  can  peiform  its  military  duties  without  unendurable  strain  and 
imminent  danger  of  failure.  It  might  be  deemed  presumptuous  for 
the  layman,  the  amateur,  who  has  no  technical  knowledge  of  army 
organisation,  to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work 
should  be  carried  out.  The  plans  must  be  settled  by  the  expert 
advisers  of  the  Ministers  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  the  great 
reconstruction.  Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  civilian 
amateurs — that  is  to  say,  the  representatives  of  the  majority  of  the 
electorate — who  will,  in  the  last  resort,  require  to  be  satisfied  upon 
the  wisdom  and  practical  utility  of  the  scheme  adopted.  The  details 
may  be  left  to  the  soldiers  and  administrators,  but  on  the  general 
principles  we  shall  have  to  judge  for  ourselves.  Army  reorganisation 
will  become  a  question  of  political  reform ;  and,  like  all  such 
questions,  it  cannot  be  dealt  with  successfully  in  this  country  unless 
it  can  be  made  to  commend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
common  man.  Such  being  the  case,  the  non- expert,  who  certainly 
1  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field,'  is  entitled  to  form  and  express 
Ids  views  as  to  the  broad  lines  on  which  the  reconstruction  should 
proceed.  To  such  a  person  it  will  seem  that  the  objects  to  be  aimed 
;it  are  comparatively  simple,  even  if  the  methods  of  gaining  them  are 
full  of  difficulty.  He  might  urge  that  the  first  military  require- 
ment of  Britain  is  to  have  a  considerable  body  of  regular  troops, 
properly  trained,  and  capable  of  being  put  upon  the  war  footing  at 
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short  notice,  in  order  to  provide  garrisons  for  India  and  the  foreign 
stations,  and  to  answer  the  calls  likely  to  be  made  upon  us  by  our 
Imperial  necessities.  This,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  which  all  our  military 
reformers  have  set  before  them  since  Mr.  Cardwell's  time,  and  this  is 
the  purpose  for  which  our  Eegular  Army  is  supposed  to  be  maintained. 
Now,  whether  the  internal  composition  of  that  Army  is  all  that  it 
should  be,  the  civilian  elector  may  not  know;  but  what  he  can  see  is 
that  it  is  not  large  enough.  He  knows  that  in  the  normal  course  of 
things,  and  without  a  strenuous  national  effort,  which  takes  time 
and  costs  much  money,  it  cannot  even  send  50,000  men  beyond  the 
seas,  and  that  to  send  100,000  men  is  a  desperate  business.  But  he 
knows  also  that  there  is  scarcely  a  second-rate  Power — second-rate, 
I  mean,  as  regards  the  extent  and  character  of  its  over-sea  interests — 
which  has  not  found  it  necessary  during  the  past  few  years  to  employ 
from  50,000  to  100,000  troops  on  foreign  expeditions.  The  United 
States  has  had  to  do  it,  Spain  has  done  it,  Italy  has  done  it,  Japan 
has  more  than  done  it.  And  he  very  naturally  argues  that  if  this  is 
what  is  asked  from  the  War  Offices  of  other  countries  with  no  great 
colonial  interests,  a  good  deal  beyond  that  may  be,  and  must  be, 
expected  from  our  own.  He  might  say  that  in  these  days  it  is  clear 
that  even  a  small  war  might  take  up  the  whole  of  our  available 
force  of  trained — or  partially  trained — soldiers  and  reservists ;  that 
we  might  at  any  moment  be  called  upon  to  wage  not  one,  but  two  or 
more,  of  such  wars  ;  that  he  expects  to  be  able  to  conduct  them,  with- 
out having  to  draw  a  man  from  the  far  too  feeble  contingent  with 
which  we  overawe  an  empire  of  300  millions  of  subject  Orientals  ; 
and  that  he  would  also  like  to  perform  these  not  impossible,  and  not 
improbable,  obligations  without  raising  troops  for  the  occasion  by  the 
ten  thousand,  or  using  up  our  costly  naval  brigades  in  the  work  of 
infantry  and  field  artillery,  or  leaving  us  without  reserves  at  home ; 
and  though  he  will  see  no  occasion  to  provide  for  putting  into  the 
field  between  three  and  four  millions  of  armed  men,  like  the  great 
Continental  Powers,  he  will  probably  think  that  in  these  days  a  '  first 
line  '  of  at  least  150,000  or  200,000  soldiers— which  we  are  very  far 
from  possessing  at  present — -needs  to  be  supplemented  by  a  Landivehr 
several  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  not  much  worse  trained  than 
the  conscripts  of  an  average  Continental  army. 

To  multiply  our  present  mercenary  Army,  with  its  short-service 
and  reserve  men,  by  three,  or  four,  or  five,  is  no  doubt  possible.  I 
presume  it  can  be  done  at  a  price ;  but  the  price  would  be  prohibi- 
tive. Even  as  it  is  we  can  barely  attract  recruits  enough,  many  of 
them  of  utterly  inadequate  quality,  to  keep  up  our  home  and  colonial 
establishment  of  183,000,  which  means  131,000  in  these  islands,  in- 
cluding departmental  corps  and  non-combatants  of  all  kinds.  To  go 
into  the  labour  market  and  attract  a  much  larger  body  would  involve  a 
large  increase  of  the  soldier's  and  the  reservist's  pay,  pension,  and 
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allowances.  We  could  have,  I  dare  say,  300,000  men  as  good  as  the 
Metropolitan  Police  or  the  Gordon  Highlanders  if  we  chose  to  find 
the  money  for  them ;  but  even  the  British  Empire  cannot  afford  so 
costly  a  luxury.  Some  modification  of  our  existing  system  may  be 
feasible  without  a  ruinous  cost  which  will  not  merely  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  Army  in  the  statistical  returns,  but  will  also  render 
a  much  higher  proportion  of  well-trained  and  well-equipped  soldiers 
available  for  foreign  service  at  short  notice.  For  the  second  line, 
and  the  reinforcements,  which  are  inevitable  in  any  war  on  a  con- 
siderable scale,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  rely,  as  other  nations  and  our 
own  colonies  do,  on  the  civilian  population.  We  shall  have  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  several  hundred  thousands  of  Englishmen 
could  be  called  upon  to  take  their  place  in  the  fighting  lines. 

Compulsory  service  seems  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  ; 
r  or  can  one  believe,  after  the  warnings  of  the  present  war,  that  it  will 
be  seriously  resisted.  That  we  should  have  a  conscription  in  the 
Continental  sense  it  seems  unnecessary  to  propose.  There  would 
be  no  occasion  to  lock  up  the  youthful  manhood  of  Britain  for  two 
cr  three  years  in  barracks.  It  would  seem  that  an  adaptation  of  the 
Swiss  system  would  fulfil  most  of  our  requirements.  In  Switzerland 
there  is  a  Militia  which  has  gained  the  praise  of  some  of  the  best 
French  and  German  writers,  and  which  is  said  to  be  at  once  cheap, 
practical,  popular,  and  efficient.  Every  male  person  in  the  Confedera- 
tion is  liable  to  military  service  from  the  ages  of  twenty  to  fifty.  For 
the  first  twelve  years  he  is  in  the  Auszug,  or  Elite  •  for  eight  years 
more,  from  his  thirty-second  to  his  fortieth  birthday,  he  is  in  the 
Landivehr ;  and  after  that  he  passes  into  the  Landsturm,  or  final 
] Reserve,  which  would  not  be  called  out  except  in  the  last  extremity. 
There  is  a  permanent  General  Staff,  with  certain  departmental  and 
scientific  officers  and  regimental  instructors ;  otherwise  the  officers 
and  '  non-coms.'  are  civilians  like  the  men.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  Cantons  provide  arms,  equipment,  clothing,  stores,  uniform, 
crill-halls,  and  shooting-ranges.  The  troops  of  the  Elite,  or  Active 
Army,  are  sent,  on  joining,  to  a  '  school  of  recruits/  where  they  are 
trained  for  eighty  days  in  the  cavalry,  forty-five  days  in  the  infantry, 
fifty-five  days  in  the  artillery,  and  fifty  days  in  the  engineers,  with 
shorter  periods  for  the  transport  and  departmental  corps.  After  this 
they  discharge  their  military  obligations  by  a  ten-days  training,  in  bar- 
racks or  under  canvas,  annually,  for  the  cavalry,  and  sixteen  or  eighteen 
clays  every  two  years  for  the  infantry  and  artillery.  The  officers  are 
]  >romoted  from  the  ranks,  and  are  required  to  qualify  by  examination 
and  by  various  periods  of  study  at  the  Military  School.  For  the 
Landwehr  man  there  is  a  week's  training  every  four  years ;  and 
when  he  has  passed  into  the  Landsturm  it  is  enough  for  the 
citizen  to  attend  one  long  day's  parade  annually  to  show  that  he 
has  his  weapons  in  good  order,  and  has  not  forgotten  how  to  use 
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them.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  Swiss  system  does  not  devote 
too  much  time  to  the  citizen  soldier's  military  education.  A  private 
of  infantry  would  have  from  103  to  145  days' training,  a  sergeant  222, 
an  artillery  sous-officier  290  days,  a  captain  of  cavalry  600,  during 
his  term  of  service  in  the  "Elite.  But  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  every  one  of  these  is  a  genuine  day  of  hard  and  useful  work. 
There  is  no  lounging  about  the  barrack  yard,  no  loafing  at  the  can- 
teen. The  recruit  is  taught  nothing  but  what  is  likely  to  be  of 
practical  value  in  the  function  for  which  he  is  being  prepared — that 
of  defending  his  country  against  a  possible  invader.  His  uniform  is 
simple,  he  is  not  overdone  with  the  elaborate  and  often  useless 
exercises  of  the  parade  ground,  his  time  is  not  wasted  in  sentry-go 
or  barrack  routine.  His  attention  is  concentrated  on  what  a  great 
French  tactical  authority  calls  *  le  travail  vrai  du  soldat  en  guerre/ 
that  is  to  say,  '  1'etude  du  terrain,  1'etude  de  1'arme.'  To  handle  his 
rifle  and — if  he  is  a  cavalry  soldier— his  horse,  to  shoot  straight, 
to  execute  the  manoeuvres  of  the  field,  and  especially  the  art  of  taking 
advantage  of  natural  features,  are  what  the  Swiss  soldier  is  taught ;  and 
an  intelligent  man  can  learn  these  lessons  quickly  when  his  mind  is 
not  occupied  with  superfluous  detail.  As  for  rifle-shooting,  that  is 
a  matter  of  practice,  of  which,  by  the  way,  the  soldiers  of  our  own 
and  almost  every  other  army  get  a  most  beggarly  allowance.  In 
Switzerland  great  efforts  are  made  to  encourage  the  pursuit  by  means 
of  private  shooting-clubs,  which  are  liberally  subventioned  by  the 
Federal  Government.  These  societies  exist  in  most  Swiss  valleys, 
and  the  cult  of  the  rifle  forms,  with  gymnastics — also  encouraged 
and  aided  by  the  Government  as  a  direct  auxiliary  to  the  military 
training — the  great  national  amusement  and  recreation  of  the 
Helvetic  people. 

The  Swiss  Militia  is  in  theory  and  intention  what  the  Boers  have 
proved  themselves  in  fact.  Our  brave  and  skilful  enemies  have 
shown  to  our  cost  what  an  army  of  citizens,  self-disciplined  and 
half-drilled,  but  acquainted  with  I' etude,  du  terrain  et  de  Varme,  can 
do  when  directed  by  leaders  who  understand  the  principles  of  strategy 
and  tactics.  The  Boers  have  had  *  the  brain  of  an  army  '  provided 
for  them  by  foreign  scientific  officers  ;  the  Swiss  supplement 
their  peasant  levies  and  bourgeois  majors  and  colonels  by  a  pro- 
fessional Etat-major,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  Europe. 
The  system  could  not  be  transplanted  bodily  to  this  country ;  but  it 
might  be  adopted  with  certain  necessary  variations.  We,  too,  might 
have  our  burgher-army,  all  the  more  easily  since  our  existing  military 
organisations  provide  the  basis  for  it.  The  compulsory  power  could 
be  obtained,  and  I  think  will  be  obtained,  by  reviving  the  ballot  for 
the  Militia,  which  is  a  thoroughly  constitutional  resource  that  we 
have  always  held  in  reserve  for  emergencies.  There  should  be  very  few 
exemptions  permitted,  except  for  physical  disabilities,  and  perhaps  in 
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the  case  of  certain  professions,  such  as  that  of  the  clergy  ;  and 
the  recruit,  once  drawn,  should  be  bound  to  serve  his  course  of  annual 
trainings,  and  to  pass  into  a  Militia  Keserve  afterwards.  But  any 
man  might  escape  liability  to  the  ballot  by  qualifying  himself  in  the 
Volunteer  force,  which  should  be  reorganised  more  or  less  on  the 
Swiss  model. 

The  Volunteer  could  engage,  say,  for  two  years.  During  that 
period  he  would  be  called  upon  to  devote  a  large  part  of  his  time  to 
his  military  education.  He  would  pass  a  month  or  so  in  camp  each 
year ;  otherwise  he  could  live  at  his  own  home  and  pursue  his  own 
studies,  avocations,  or  amusement,  subject  to  the  condition  of  attend- 
ance for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  daily  at  the  ranges,  the  drill  ground,  or 
the  riding  school.  Uniform  and  accoutrements  would  of  course  be 
provided  for  him  at  the  national  expense,  and  to  compensate  him  for 
his  loss  of  time  he  would  receive  a  moderate  weekly  payment.  At 
the  end  of  his  two  years  he  would  be  required  to  pass  a  test  in 
shooting  and  drill  of  the  most  practical  type.  If  he  failed  he  would 
be  liable  to  another  year's  training  ;  if  he  '  satisfied  the  examiners  J  he 
would  pass  into  the  Volunteer  Keserve  and  might  be  called  up 
for  a  few  days'  training  annually  for  another  six  or  seven  years. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  the  Volunteers  of  the  Keserve 
to  keep  up  their  shooting  and  tactical  exercises  by  private  competi- 
tions ;  soldiering  rendered  intelligent,  and  freed  from  the  martinet 
restraint  of  the  barrack,  might  become  an  interesting  sport  for  a 
large  section  of  the  population.  Such  a  burgher  army,  provided 
with  a  highly  trained  professional  staff  and  a  good  transport  service, 
might  be  at  least  as  efficient,  unit  for  unit,  as  any  conscript  levy  in  a 
Continental  State. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  proposed  burgher  army  should  be 
liable  for  foreign  service.  I  am  afraid  the  question  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  To  limit  it  exclusively  to  defence 
against  the  invasion  of  these  islands  would  not  get  us  out  of  our 
difficulties.  We  want  a  force  which  could  be  used  to  protect  any 
part  of  the  Empire,  or,  if  necessary,  to  take  its  share  in  that  kind  of 
defensive  which  assumes  the  form  of  an  attack  upon  the  enemy  wher- 
ever it  may  be  convenient  to  meet  him.  Naturally,  the  Landwehr 
would  not  be  used  in  the  first  instance.  The  Kegular  Army  would 
supply  the  normal  foreign-service  corps  in  peace  and  go  to  the  front 
at  the  beginning  of  a  war ;  then  the  (compulsory)  Militia  would  be 
required ;  finally,  if  the  operations  were  on  a  sufficient  scale,  some  of 
the  Landwehr  regiments  would  have  to  sail.  In  most  cases  it  would 
be  enough  if  they  held  the  garrisons  at  home  and  abroad,  or  took 
their  place  in  the  rear  of  the  fighting  line,  guarding  the  bases  and 
maintaining  communications.-  In  fact,  the  procedure  would  be  that 
which  we  have  been  forced  to  adopt  in  this  South  African  War.  We 
have  embodied  the  entire  active  Army  and  found  it  insufficient ;  we 
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have  depleted  the  Militia  of  its  best  men ;  and  already  Volunteers 
have  been  warned  that  they  will  be  required  for  garrison  duty  at 
home,  and  before  these  lines  are  in  print  they  will  have  been 
invited  to  offer  themselves  for  service  at  the  Cape.  The  difference 
would: be  that  the  process  could  be  carried  out  as  part  of  an  organised 
and  well-prepared  scheme,  instead  of  being  hastily  arranged  in  a 
moment  of  emergency ;  and  that  the  War  Office  would  be  able  to 
pick  its  reinforcements  from  among  several  hundred  thousand 
regularly  trained  civilian-soldiers,  instead  of  having  to  take  those 
whom  it  could  get,  in  uncertain  numbers  and  of  uncertain  quality. 
The  authorities  at  Pall  Mall  would  feel  a  good  deal  easier  in  their 
minds  if  such  resources  were  open  to  them  at  the  present  moment. 

Whether  the  Swiss  system,  with  such  large  modifications  as  those 
suggested,  can  really  be  grafted  on  our  institutions  is  again  a  ques- 
tion on  which  the  amateur  will  speak  with  the  utmost  diffidence.  If 
there  are  other  and  better  ways  of  delivering  us  from  our  present 
insecurity — for  such  it  is — military  administrators  will  no  doubt  be 
prepared  to  set  them  before  a  somewhat  anxious  public.  One  thing  is 
certain.  We  are  not  strong  enough,  so  far  as  regards  our  armed 
forces  on  land,  for  the  work  we  have  to  do  and  the  perils  we  have 
to  encounter.  The  shock  of  the  Boer  War  must  have  brought  the 
fact  home  to  us  all ;  and,  being  a  practical  people  still,  we  had  better 
set  about  to  remedy  the  deficiency  as  soon  as  our  immediate  troubles 
are  off  our  hands. 

SIDNEY  Low. 
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THERE  can  be  little  doubt  that  after  the  war  now  in  progress  in 
South  Africa,  and  possibly  before  it  is  finished,  there  will  be  a 
demand,  which  cannot  be  ignored,  for  a  very  considerable  addition 
to  the  British  Army.  The  feeling  is  so  strong  that  the  Army  as  it 
stands  at  present  is  deficient  in  the  numbers  required  for  the  defence 
of  England  when  a  large  demand  is  made  on  it  to  deal  with  com- 
plications at  a  distance,  that  the  question  to  be  debated  will  not  be 
whether  the  Army  is  to  be  increased,  but  rather  the  best  method  of 
adding  to  its  numbers.  The  cost  of  the  Army  of  England,  including 
the  Auxiliary  forces,  is  rather  under  nineteen  and  a  quarter  millions. 

The  Regular  Army  consists  nominally  of  about  180,000  of  all 
ranks,  of  whom  about  150,000  are  returned  as  efficient. 

The  Eeserve  liable  for  service  at  any  moment,  82,000. 

The  Militia,  118,000. 

The  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  10,191. 

The  Volunteers,  232,711. 

Forces  on  the  Indian  establishment,  74,000. 

The  grand  total  is  under  600,000.  The  troops  in  India  not  being 
counted  as  Home  defence. 

The  French  and  German  armies  cost  but  little  more  than  ours, 
and  they  each  number  in  time  of  peace  about  600,000,  and  at  a  last 
resort  about  3,000,000. 

These  figures  illustrate  the  difference  between  voluntary  service 
and  conscription. 

For  some  reason,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  conscription  has 
never  found  favour  in  England,  and  it  has  been  generally  supposed 
that,  though  cheaper  in  money  cost,  it  is  really  the  heaviest  burden  that 
can  be  put  upon  a  nation,  and  is  infinitely  more  expensive,  or  rather 
a  source  of  greater  loss  to  a  nation,  than  a  paid  army  which  costs  so 
much  more  in  money.  Thanks  to  the  strip  of  sea  which  divides  us 
from  our  neighbours,  it  has  been  possible  for  Englishmen  to  formulate 
this  theory  and  act  on  it.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  belief  is  held 
by  the  inhabitants  of  countries  who  have  no  choice  in  the  matter ; 
certainly  some  employers  of  labour  abroad  say  that  it  does  not 
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interfere  with  their  supply  of  labour,  nor  unduly  raise  the  price  of 
it,  and  that  it  solves  for  them  the  question  of  the  unemployed.  In 
this  country,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  tendency  to  employ  only 
young  men  and  to  get  rid  of  older  men  who  have  still  the  power  to 
work  is  on  the  increase,  and  that  men  will  fall  on  the  rates  who 
should  still  be  able  to  support  themselves.  Undoubtedly  conscription 
would  give  these  men  a  further  chance. 

The  whole  question,  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper,  will 
doubtless  be  considered  later  on,  since  it  remains  in  the  thoughts  of 
military  men  interested  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  has  lately 
found  utterance  in  the  tentative  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  on  the  subject  of  the  ballot  for  the  Militia  Keserve. 

If  the  objection  still  prevails,  and,  in  the  end,  conscription  be  not 
adopted,  the  question  will  arise  what  increase  to  the  paid  army  will 
be  required.  Assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  an  addition 
would  be  required  of  one-third  the  present  numbers,  which  are  given 
as  about  150,000  effectives  of  all  ranks,  this  would  give  50,000  men, 
which,  as  South  Africa  will  for  some  time  to  come  take  a  considerable 
number,  would  probably  not  be  more  than  are  required. 

The  cost  of  the  Army  as  it  is  at  present  constituted  is  divided  as 
follows  : — 

Militia  (118,221) 553,OOOZ. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  (10,191)       .        '.         .       76,000£. 

Volunteers  (232,711)        ....     627,000£. 

Deducting  the  above  and  also  non-effective  and  other  charges  which 
are  perhaps  separate  from  what  may  be  considered  the  actual  cost  of 
fighting  men,  it  would  appear  that  the  cost  of  the  150,000  effectives 
of  all  ranks  may  very  roughly  be  put  down  at  15  millions,  including 
the  general  staff,  officers  of  all  classes,  and  expenses  of  administration, 
horses,  &c. 

This  is  not  intended  as  a  statement  of  great  accuracy,  but,  if  it 
be  not  very  far  out,  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  position,  and  makes 
a  simple  calculation  which  everyone  can  work  out.  If  the  millions 
be  divided  by  the  men  it  would  appear  that  each  man,  including 
officers  from  generals  down,  costs,  including  everything  spent  on  him, 
about  100£.  a  year. 

It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  on  this  basis  an  addition  of 
50,000  men  to  the  Army  would  cost  approximately,  if  not  quite 
correctly,  five  additional  millions  a  year  to  the  Army  Estimates. 
But  this  easy  calculation  does  not  unfortunately  cover  all  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

The  present  rate  of  pay,  even  including  the  considerable  increase 
granted  last  year,  seems  to  produce  only  the  men  in  the  country 
who  have  a  distinct  leaning  to  the  military  profession  ;  and  it  would 
seem  to  be  impossible  to  recruit  more  without  such  an  increase  to 
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the  pay  as  would  put  the  Army  in  a  position  to  compete  with  other 
trades  in  the  labour  market.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a  year  of  fall 
work  like  the  present,  the  class  from  which  the  Army  should  be 
derived  does  not  think  that  the  pay  and  prospects  are  equal  to  the 
wages  available  in  other  trades,  and  probably  they  also  consider  that 
a  service  lasting  from  three  to  eight  years,  with  a  further  service  in 
the  Keserve,  rendering  them  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
situations  at  short  notice,  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  with  men 
who  begin  their  business  earlier. 

The  impossibility  of  getting  a  larger  number  of  recruits  seems 
to  indicate  that  they  will  only  be  forthcoming  for  a  rate  of  pay 
which  they  will  clearly  see  to  be  as  good  as  they  can  get  elsewhere. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  a  prosperous  year  this  state  of  things  holds 
good  but  that  in  lean  years  the  required  numbers  will  be  available. 
It  is,  however,  important  that  no  falling  off  should  take  place  in 
years  in  which  the  country  is  doing  well  in  trade.  The  Army,  like 
the  Navy,  is  an  insurance  which  must  be  kept  up.  If  fifty  thousand 
men  are  required  in  addition  to  the  present  numbers,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  pay,  not  of  this  number  only,  but  of  the 
whole  Army,  as  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  men  serving  together 
at  different  rates. 

Data  on  which  to  calculate  the  rate  of  pay  that  would  be  required 
are  wanting.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  arrive  at  what  the  actual 
cost  would  be  ;  but  supposing,  in  these  days  of  increasing  wages,  that 
the  amount  required  would  be  Is.  per  diem  per  man  in  addition  to 
his  present  pay,  an  extra  sum  over  and  above  the  5  millions  already 
arrived  at  would  be  required  of  two  hundred  thousand  shillings  a 
day,  which  would  bring  the  total  cost  of  an  extra  50,000  men  up  to 
more  than  8J  millions. 

The  Militia  cannot  be  looked  to  for  any  considerable  increase  to 
the  present  numbers  without  conscription,  which  is  after  all  the  only 
complete  solution  of  the  question. 

And  under  it  what  a  great  nation  England  would  be ;  absolutely 
safe  from  any  fear  of  foreign  invasion,  the  Empire  would  be 
impregnable.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  country  at  large  cannot 
see  this,  and  that  it  appears  to  believe  itself  to  be  in  that  happy 
position  as  things  now  are — a  belief  not  held  by  experienced  soldiers. 
If,  however,  this  great  remedy  be  not  adopted,  there  remains  only 
the  Volunteers. 

This  force,  first  raised  in  1860,  stepped  into  the  gap,  and  probably 
at  the  time  prevented  a  resort  to  conscription. 

At  first  they  attracted  little  attention  as  soldiers  ;  but  they  lived 
down  disparaging  remarks,  and  increased  in  a  marvellous  way,  con- 
sidering the  small  amount  of  encouragement  they  received.  They 
compelled  the  attention  of  the  authorities  and  of  the  country ;  and 
they  now  find  themselves  the  subject  of  many  commendations,  and 
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have  even  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  increased  grant  of  public 
money.  But  they  have,  after  all,  never  been  taken  very  seriously. 
It  would  really  seem  that  if  they  took  the  matter  up  with  faith  and 
energy,  and  again  pushed  themselves  into  notice,  they  might  have  a 
future  before  them  of  increased  utility  and  consideration. 

Under  long-service  conditions  in  the  Army,  when  time  was  of  no 
value,  it  was  supposed  to  take  a  long  period  to  train  a  soldier ;  but 
that  is  an  exploded  idea,  as  witness  what  can  be  done  in  a  short  time 
in  training  mounted  infantry.  Necessary  drill  need  only  be  of  a 
simple  character,  and  efficiency  will  in  the  future  consist  chiefly  in 
knowing  how  to  shoot,  an  art  which  has  never  yet  been  seriously 
taught  even  in  the  Army.  If  a  man  expended  in  a  month  the 
ammunition  which  is  allowed  for  his  practice  for  a  year,  he  might 
know  something  about  it.  No  one  can  see  a  regiment  of  Volunteers 
without  recognising  the  splendid  material  of  intelligent  men  of  which 
it  is  composed,  or  help  feeling  that  at  the  end  of  a  week's  marching 
under  proper  conditions  they  would  be  steady  and  reliable  soldiers. 
If  they  are  to  do  any  good,  it  is  these  conditions  they  must  insist  on, 
and  the  first  of  them  is  that  they  must  have  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  who  know  their  work  ;  otherwise  it  is  a  case  of  the 
blind  leading  the  blind. 

Suppose,  therefore,  the  Government  were  willing  to  impose,  and 
the  Volunteers  to  accept  certain  conditions,  a  scheme  might  perhaps 
be  worked  out  by  which,  in  return  for  the  Volunteers  accepting  paid 
officers  and  an  increased  number  of  non-commissioned  officers  as  drill 
instructors  (say  two  per  company),  and  thereby  rendering  themselves 
more  efficient,  they  might  fairly  claim  certain  privileges  which  would 
be  a  good  bargain  for  both  parties.  They  might  demand  the  right 
to  be  considered  eligible  to  enlist  specially  as  soldiers  for  the  dura- 
tion of  a  campaign,  and  when  so  enlisted  to  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
kept  together  as  Volunteer  units  in  their  own  territorial  regiments. 
Thus,  if  a  sufficient  number  joined,  they  might  form  a  separate 
company  of  the  regiment,  or  they  might  be  utilised  as  a  provisional 
battalion  of  Volunteers,  should  one  be  formed  and  the  numbers 
required  were  forthcoming.  Besides  this,  they  might  claim  the  first 
right  to  volunteer  for  a  temporary  irregular  regiment  raised  for 
service  abroad  and  recruited  in  England.  No  claim,  however,  to  be 
made  on  them  to  leave  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  volunteered 
for  the  same. 

The  Government  should  pay  and  organise  the  necessary  trans- 
port to  enable  them  to  concentrate  quickly  in  time  of  danger,  and 
rations,  clothing,  and  other  things  supplied  to  soldiers  should  be 
provided  while  they  were  out  for  purposes  of  actual  defence  of  the 
kingdom. 

Ammunition  for  practice  should  be  granted  on  a  liberal  scale,  and 
ranges  provided. 
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As  paid  officers  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  to  the 
funds  of  a  regiment,  and  it  is  not  quite  in  accordance  with  good 
discipline  that  they  should  be  expected  to  do  so,  it  would  be  well 
that  they  should  be  prohibited  from  so  doing  ;  but  then,  as  the  funds 
hitherto  raised  by  subscription  are  necessary,  the  Government  might 
be  asked  for  an  increased  grant  for  those  of  the  Volunteers  who  came 
under  the  new  conditions. 

The  gain  to  the  Volunteers,  should  they  get  any  such  scheme 
accepted,  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  Increased  importance  to  the 
force ;  they  no  doubt  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  selecting 
officers  who  contribute  to  the  funds  of  the  regiment,  but,  considering 
the  great  difficulty  which  at  present  exists  of  getting  suitable 
officers  for  the  force  (the  deficiency  being  perhaps  one- third),  this 
should  not  weigh  heavily  on  them,  and  the  funds  would  not  suffer. 
It  could  not  but  be  a  satisfaction  to  them  to  think  that  they  formed 
a  real  army,  and  were  placed  in  the  position  of  doing  well  the  volun- 
tary labour  they  have  undertaken. 

Those  of  them  who  have  the  desire,  and  the  necessary  leisure, 
would  be  able  to  join  in  England's  wars  as  volunteer  units  in  the 
territorial  regiments  to  which  they  belong,  or  in  provisional  battalions 
formed  for  special  service,  without  the  monotony  of  serving  in  the 
Army  in  time  of  peace  ;  and  the  first  right  to  enlist  in  a  regular  corps 
raised  in  England  should  attract  to  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteers  many 
adventurous  spirits.  If  it  be  feared  that  the  alteration  would  reduce 
the  number  of  Volunteers,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  there 
should  not  be  two  lines — the  first  coming  under  new  provisions,  the 
second  remaining  as  they  are.  Nor  would  it  matter  how  small  the 
first  line  was  at  the  start;  it  is  probable  that  it  would  largely 
increase  as  time  went  on. 

The  advantages  to  the  Government  would  be  that,  having  a  large 
supply  of  officers  now  drawing  pensions,  many  of  whom  would  be 
only  too  glad  of  employment,  they  could,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
utilise  them  in  officering  the  regiments  at  a  comparatively  small 
expense,  and,  with  the  Volunteer  officers  who  were  prepared  to  undergo 
the  necessary  training,  would  at  once  be  provided  with  a  supply  of 
leaders. 

Under  the  right  to  enlist  for  the  duration  of  a  campaign,  it  would 
be  probably  found  that  a  number  of  Volunteers  would  be  available  for 
strengthening  regiments  ordered  abroad,  and  thus  act  as  an  increase, 
;ind  probably  a  considerable  increase,  to  the  reserve  which  is  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Supposing  that  this  scheme  recommended  itself  to  the  Volun- 
teers, and  that  one  hundred  thousand  expressed  themselves  ready  to 
earn  the  increased  grant,  then  the  expenditure  in  addition  to  what  is 
now  spent  on  the  force  might  perhaps  work  out  thus  : — 
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Increased  grant  to  100,000  men  to  bring  the 

present  grant  of  35s.  up  to  Zl.  per  man  .  125,000k 

Paid  officers,  say     ...                            -  300,000?. 

Paid  N.C  officers  in  addition  to  those  now 

serving,  say  .  .  •  100,OOOZ. 

Ammunition,  ranges,  and  transport,  say    .         .  125,0002. 

or  about  71.  per  man  in  addition  to  present  expenditure. 

Koughly  speaking,  every  100,000  men  would  then  cost  the 
country  1,000,OOOZ. 

Long  ranges  are  at  present  a  great  difficulty,  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  travel  to  them  and  return. is  often  prohibitive  of  much  practice. 

Volunteers  whose  time  is  occupied  might  try  the  system  of 
ranges  in  use  in  Switzerland.  They  [are  close  to  the  towns  and 
always  open  for  practice,  so  that  any  man,  when  he  is  at  leisure, 
can  go  at  any  time  at  the  expense  of  a  short  walk.  They  are  not 
ideal  ranges,  and  do  not  afford  practice  at  more  than  400  yards,  but 
even  that  is  considerably  better  than  no  practice  at  all.  They  are 
constructed  on  the  principle  that,  if  the  bullet  is  not  straight  on  the 
target,  or  is  aimed  too  high,  it  is  stopped  in  its  course.  This  is 
arrived  at  by  a  series  of  walls  with  slits  in  them,  against  which  the 
bullet  flattens  if  it  does  not  happen  to  be  sent  exactly  in  the  right 
direction. 

These  ranges  are  quite  safe,  and  the  targets  may  be  placed  near 
a  thoroughfare. 

Of  course  they  are  not  so  good  as  ranges  in  the  open,  which  they 
might  be  used  to  supplement. 

Should  some  such  scheme  as  the  foregoing  recommend  itself  to 
Volunteers,  and  there  appeared  to  be  any  chance  of  the  authorities 
meeting  them  half-way,  they  would  probably  form  a  central  Committee 
to  confer  with  the  Government. 

An  Army  such  as  this  ought  to  be  supplemented  with  mounted 
men  and  artillery.  The  latter  arm  would  perhaps  have  to  be  found 
by  the  Kegulars ;  but  England,  better  than  any  other  country,  should 
be  able  to  supply  the  first  on  the  volunteer  principle. 

Magnificent  material  for  such  a  force  exists  in  the  large  number 
of  men  who  spend  every  winter  in  hunting. 

They  can  all  shoot,  they  are  accustomed  to  assemble  in  numbers 
at  the  covert  side,  their  judgment  and  intelligence  is  constantly 
exercised  in  getting  about  a  difficult  country,  and  they  are  splendidly 
mounted. 

The  country  in  England  is  not  favourable  to  the  employment  of 
regular  cavalry  taught  to  ride  in  squadrons  and  to  charge  in  line, 
but  it  is  eminently  suitable  for  such  tactics  as  the  Boers  make  use 
of — to  quickly  occupy  a  position  and  hold  it  dismounted  under  cover, 
and  move  quickly  to  another  as  necessity  arises.  If  we  took  a  lesson 
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from  these  Boers,  who  can  do  so  well  without  regular  drill,  we  might 
find  in  our  hunting  men  a  force  of  the  most  valuable  character. 
Instruction  in  moving  along  roads  in  simple  formation,  which  could 
be  learnt  in  a  week,  and  a  knowledge  of  some  bugle  calls,  which 
could  be  learnt  at  home,  would  be  all  that  was  necessary. 

It  would  answer  all  practical  purposes  if  they  assembled,  when 
called  upon,  as  they  do  now  at  the  covert  side,  and  were  told  off  with 
very  general  directions  for  their  duties  of  scouting  or  holding  ad- 
vanced positions,  very  much  being  left  to  their  intelligence,  which 
is  so  well  trained  in  their  favourite  amusement.  In  fact,  an  entirely 
new  departure  might  be  taken,  and  the  traditions  of  regular  cavalry 
neglected  in  their  case  ;  their  only  arm  need  be  a  rifle,  with  perhaps 
a  knife  bayonet  for  rare  occasions.  They  should  be  expected  to 
assemble  individually,  as  they  now  do  in  the  hunting  field,  and  to 
cater  for  themselves ;  and  if  every  gentleman  brought  his  groom,  or 
one  between  three  or  four,  to  hold  the  horses  while  they  were 
dismounted,  it  would  be  all  the  better.  A  wagon  or  cart  between 
every  six  to  ten  would  carry  small  tents  and  provisions,  and  they 
might  be  trusted  to  organise  this  for  themselves,  just  as  the  Boer 
farmers  now  do.  As  to  leaders,  they  might  be  trusted  to  elect  their 
own,  as  in  that  class  there  would  be  many  available.  A  service  of  this 
kind,  making  no  appreciable  call  on  their  time,  should  recommend 
itself  to  every  hunting  man  in  the  kingdom,  who  would  make  use  of 
the  excellent  training  of  the  hunting  field  for  the  safeguarding  of 
his  country. 

Some  of  these  men  might  possibly  like  to  employ  themselves  in 
summer  in  forming  field  and  horse  artillery ;  and,  if  the  idea  took, 
perhaps  at  some  future  time  nearly  every  county  in  England  might 
be  able  to  furnish  well -horsed  batteries. 

J.  G-.  B.  STOPFORD. 
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OUR   INDIAN   TROOPS 


I  KNOW  of  few  more  dramatic  incidents  in  history  than  the  one  when, 
in  answer  to  the  threats  and  dangers  which  England  had  to  face  in 
Eastern  Europe  some  years  ago,  Lord  Beaconsfield  startled  us  all 
and  led  captive  the  imagination  of  the  Continent  by  sending  to 
India  for  a  contingent  of  Indian  troops  and  landing  them  in  Cyprus. 
It  was  a  plain  truth  which  was  then  plainly  and  irrevocably  indited. 
It  meant  that  the  fighting  forces  of  this  empire  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  men  whom  we  enlist  in  these  islands,  but  that  we 
have  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  men  beyond  our  seas  whom  we  can 
summon  if  need  be,  and  who  are  as  loyal,  as  chivalrous,  and  as  brave 
as  our  own  sons  in  England.  Why  are  none  of  these  men  in  Africa 
at  this  moment  ?  What  sentimental  or  other  reasons  have  prevented 
their  being  sent  to  fight  against  enemies  no  whit  more  civilised  than 
themselves?  Men  who  have  fought  with  us  and  for  us  on  many 
glorious  battlefields  !  Men  who  are  burning  and  thirsting  to  be 
employed  now,  and  to  prove  once  more  their  devotion  to  their  Empress 
and  their  loyalty  to  this  country ! 

Is  it  to  be  understood  that  the  lesson  pressed  home  by  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  a  mere  barren  show  ?  Are  the  French  to  employ 
Turcos  and  Zouaves  against  Russia  and  against  their  other  foes,  and 
the  Russians  to  employ  recruits  of  all  races  in  their  irregular 
cavalry,  and  are  we  to  have  our  hands  tied  behind  us  when  we  are 
fighting  an  enemy  which  is  a  whole  hemisphere  away  ?  Are  we  to 
denude  our  islands  at  home  of  nearly  all  the  flower  of  their  fighting 
men  because  of  some  fantastic  notion  that  in  fighting  Boers  and 
other  semi-civilised  white  races  we  are  not  to  employ  any  of  our 
resources  ?  Is  all  this  fastidiousness  and  reserve  imposed  upon  the 
Government  and  upon  its  supporters  because  of  some  fear  that  half 
a  dozen  sentimental  politicians  on  the  other  side  will  raise  an  outcry  ? 
Who  cares  for  their  outcries,  and  what  justice  have  they  in  the  mouths 
of  men  with  whom  the  equality  of  the  human  race  is  an  axiom  ? 

Mr.  Channing  in  the  House  of  Commons  no  doubt  asked  a 
question,  a  foolish  question,  on  the  issue  whether  we  proposed  to 
employ  our  native  Indian  troops  in  Africa ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  answer  which  should  have  been  given  to  him  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  determined,  when  they  deemed  it  prudent  and  right,  to 
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employ  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire  in  its  defence.  Instead  of 
this  an  answer  was  given  by  the  Government  which  implied  that 
in  some  way  or  other  we  did  not  propose  to  employ  our  Indian 
troops  against  other  races. 

If  we  are  ever  to  employ  them  surely  this  is  the  very  occasion. 
A  semi-tropical  country,  a  country  where  heavy  cavalry  are  almost 
useless,  where  men  mounted  on  small  arabs  and  ponies  are  just  what 
~we  need,  whose  horses  are  seasoned,  or  '  salted,'  as  the  term  is. 
Admirable  horsemen,  first-rate  scouts,  and  for  some  purposes  of  light 
oavalry  unapproachable  perhaps,  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
very  first  thing  to  have  done  in  a  war  against  a  whole  nation  on 
horseback  would  have  been  to  transport  fifteen  or  sixteen  regiments 
of  Sikhs  and  Guides  or  Bengal  cavalry.  Instead  of  doing  that  we 
;sent  out  at  great  cost  a  certain  number  of  regiments,  many  of  them  of 
aeavy  cavalry,  actually  including  parts  of  the  Household  Brigade. 
We  sent  out  horses  which  after  a  three  weeks'  journey  require  three 
weeks  to  recruit,  and  when  recruited  are  too  heavy  to  work  over 
this  very  hilly  land  of  rolling  downs  and  kopjes. 

Why  again  did  not  we  commandeer  as  many  horses  as  we  needed 
from  our  own  loyal  farmers  at  the  Cape,  who  would  have  been 
delighted  to  supply  them,  and  which  would  have  prevented  them 
from  being  commandeered  by  the  invading  Boers  ?  These  horses 
would  have  been  acclimatised  and  ready.  No  doubt  for  concerted 
cavalry  action  the  horses  need  drilling  as  well  as  the  men,  but  not  for 
the  tactics  of  irregular  cavalry. 

Why  again  were  mules  bought  in  all  kinds  of  remote  places, 
when  any  number  of  mules  accustomed  to  their  housings,  and  with 
their  housings  complete,  could  have  been  bought  in  India  ?  If  there 
was  a  reason  for  not  employing  Indian  soldiers,  there  was  surely  no 
reason  against  employing  Indian  horses  and  mules. 

Putting  the  cavalry  aside,  it  seems  to  myself,  and  it  may  possibly 
seem  to  others,  that  if  we  had  had  three  regiments  of  Ghoorkas  in 
South  Africa  it  would  have  been  better  than  employing  Guardsmen 
and  Highlanders  in  plumes  to  storm  kopjes  and  entrenchments.  They 
are  the  very  men  for  the  work,  and  it  is  the  very  work  they  like  best. 

They  are  all  '  soldiers  of  the  Queen '  just  as  much  as  Tommy 
Atkins.  They  never  flinch  from  work  or  duty,  their  courage  never 
lags ;  why  should  they  be  left  out  in  the  cold  because  their  skins  are 
a  little  darker,  and  as  if  they  were  savages  ?  They  are  not  savages, 
even  of  the  type  of  Mouravief  s  Cossacks,  or  of  the  Croats  in  the  last- 
century  wars,  but  disciplined  and  tractable  soldiers.  Of  course  the 
Boers  would  complain,  as  the  Boers  have  complained  of  our  using 
balloons  and  lyddite  shells  in  our  fighting,  and  as  the  champions  of 
the  Brussels  Congress  will  possibly  complain — that  egregious  Congress 
with  its  ineffable  absurdities,  which  discussed  quite  seriously  the  most 
Christian  and  genteel  ways  of  slaughtering  and  destroying  our 
enemy,  and  of  fighting  a  death  struggle  in  silk  gloves  and  pantaloons  ; 
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but  the  Boers  are  out  of  court,  and  the  Brussels  Congress  is  like  a 
dissolving  cloud  in  the  sun.  Xo  one  dreams  of  starting  a  servile  or  a 
savage  war  in  Africa.  If  such  a  war  were  started  however  it  would,  no 

t> 

doubt,  mean  the  extermination  of  the  Boers,  not  in  the  open  field, 
but  in  their  homes,  for  the  Basuto  and  the  Bechuana  have  many  old 
scores  to  pay  off. 

That  is  not  the  issue  at  all.  The  issue  is  :  Are  we  going  to  use 
our  Indian  troops  against  white  men  at  all  in  the  future — against 
white  invaders  from  our  north-western  frontier  in  India  for  instance  ? 
If  so,  where  is  the  distinction  ?  Are  Kussians  more  barbarous  than 
Boers  ?  The  issue  has  been  put  by  an  Indian  prince  who  offered 
us  a  contingent  of  his  troops — namely,  whether  thoroughly  disciplined 
troops  under  English  officers,  and  integral  parts  of  the  British  army, 
most  of  them  educated  men  providing  their  own  horses  and  outfit, 
armed  with  English  weapons,  and  specially  suited  to  "the  require- 
ments of  the  hour,  are  to  be  rejected  as  parts  of  our  fighting  force 
because  their  complexion  is  as  dark  as  Southern  Europeans  or  as 
some  of  the  Boers  themselves. 

If  other  nations  cry  out  it  is  time  they  should  do  so,  and  learn 
once  and  for  all  that  we  mean  business  when  we  fight,  and  we  never 
mean  it  more  seriously  than  when  we  have  had  a  rebuff;  and  that 
business  means  with  us  using  any  resources  when  we  find  it  con- 
venient to  do  so. 

I  was  writing  in  this  mood  and  in  these  terms  when  news  of  the 
serious  check  to  our  main  army  on  the  Tugela  River  reached  us. 
This  rebuff  has  followed  two  or  three  others,  and  it  is  possible  that  a 
good  many  people  whose  ideas  of  war  are  a  perpetual  promenade 
from  one  success  to  another,  who  do  not  realise  that  the  best  armies 
and  the  best  generals  have  had  their  rubs,  their  checks,  and  their 
dark  hours,  will  presently  be  whining  and  speaking  of  peace  as  a 
necessity,  when  peace  would  mean  for  us  the  beginning  of  decay. 
There  are  others  again  who  have  used,  and  will  use  still  more,  this 
occasion  for  flouting  our  generals  in  the  field ;  they  will  say  that  they 
do  not  know  how  to  command  and  how  to  direct  a  great  campaign 
because  they  have  been  baffled  once  or  twice  in  fighting  against  tre- 
mendous odds.  I  do  not  envy  these  critics  in  slippers  and  dressing 
gowns.  If  men  have  failed  in  their  duty  they  ought  to  be  court- 
martialed.  If  they  have  had  bad  luck  or  made  some  error  of  judg- 
ment, when  doing  their  best,  it  is  a  mean,  un-English  thing, to  strike 
them  when  they  are  face  to  face  with  death  or  danger,  and  not  to 
wait  and  hear.  They  have  had  to  fight  against  tremendous  odds,  I 
say :  the  odds  of  position,  the  odds  of  martial  training,  the  odds 
involved  in  fighting  in  a  country  where  the  sympathies  of  the  people 
are  largely  with  the  enemy,  and  where  the  enemy's  intelligence 
department  therefore  is  ubiquitous.  The  odds,  again,  in  fighting 
against  an  enemy  who  has  been  preparing  for  the  war  for  a  very  long 
time,  who  knows  every  inch  of  the  ground,  who  is  well  supplied  with  the 
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Litest  artillery,  who  is  well  led,  and  who  is  impelled  by  the  fanatical 
intensity  which  moved  our  English  Puritans. 

Where  have  we  in  recent  years  had  to  face  such  a  task  before  ? 
Where  have  the  French  or  the  Germans  or  the  Americans  had  to  face 
such  a  task?  But  this  is  not  all.  Our  opponents  are  fine  fighting 
rien,  with  a  tenacity  and  courage  that  the  Dutch  have  always  shown ; 
and  be  it  remembered  the  Dutch  are  the  only  people  who  ever 
seriously  beat  us  in  the  years  that  are  gone.  Van  Tromp  and 
De  Eeuter  were  not  bad  antetypes  of  Joubert  and  Cronje.  They 
are  fighting  always  in  entrenched  positions  or  on  hills,  where  their 
f.anks  are  safe,  and  where  they  have  to  be  driven  out  at  great 
cost.  The  war,  again,  has  to  be  fought  under  entirely  new  con- 
ditions. It  is  an  experimental  war.  Never  since  the  time  of 
Cromwell  has  a  whole  nation  of  cavalry  been  in  the  field.  I  call  them 
cavalry,  because  they  have  the  great  features  of  cavalry  warfare  in 
their  mobility,  in  the  ease  with  which  they  can  sever  communications 
dependent  upon  rail  ways  and  telegraphs,  and  with  which  they  can  raid 
z.nd  commandeer  supplies  .and  out-manoeuvre  our  less  mobile  forces. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  under  these  conditions  we  have  had 
rubs  and  checks  ?  Will  it  be  surprising  that  we  have  them  again  ? 
What  then  is  our  duty  in  the  face  of  such  a  position  ?  To  whine  and 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  sacrifice?  to  hint  at  a  sequel  to 
Majuba  Hill?  or  is  it  to  face  the  music  like  men,  to  make  up  our 
minds  that,  cost  what  it  may,  we  mean  to  see  this  thing  through,  to 
t  upport  our  generals  in  every  possible  way,  to  let  them  feel  that 
however  dark  their  fortune  looks  there  is  no  hesitation  here,  and  to 
make  up  our  minds  that,  if  need  be,  every  resource  that  we  have 
•shall  be  used  in  maintaining  our  position  and  our  prestige  ?  I  was 
greatly  struck  two  or  three  days  ago  by  a  speech  of  Herr  Bebel's  in 
"ohe  Berlin  Eeichstag  reported  in  the  Times.  That  champion  of 
Socialism,  facing  his  militant  audience,  bade  them  remember  that 
serious  reverses  in  South  Africa  would  not  mean  the  collapse  of  this 
country  ;  that  they  need  not  be  sharpening  their  claws  and  their  teeth, 
therefore,  in  view  of  the  division  of  the  British  Empire  as  spoil ;  for 
"hat  the  result  would  probably  be  that  this  country  would  reconsider 
ts  present  policy  of  depending  on  voluntary  enlistment,  and  would 
have  to  imitate  Continental  nations,  and  inaugurate  a  system  of  com- 
pulsory service  of  some  kind  or  other  and  thus  become  the  most 
formidable  fighting  machine  in  the  world. 

He  said  what  some  of  us  are  thinking,  and  what  some  of  us  have 
thought  for  a  long  time,  and  what  has  been  more  present  to  us  than 
ever  since  the  Government's  decision  that  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India,  whose  chivalrous  instincts  are  no  whit  less  than  those  of  any 
Europeans,  are  not  to  be  employed  in  our  wars  against  Boers  and 
others  of  the  same  kidney.  With  an  empire  so  large,  so  scattered, 
and  so  vulnerable,  it  is  supreme  folly  to  suppose  that  we  can  depend 
in  times  of  pressure  and  peril  upon  the  voluntary  service  of  men 
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recruited  in  these  islands  alone  to  defend  it;  and  if  it  be  worth 
defending — which,  I  take  it,  it  is — it  will  have  to  be  done  effectively. 
Meanwhile  a  few  words  in  regard  to  this  campaign  which  more 
prudent  men  might  perhaps  hesitate  to  speak. 

If  our  cause  be  right,  if  it  be  better  for  us,  for  the  Cape,  and  for  the 
world  that  England  should  be  the  master  in  South  Africa  and  not  the 
Boer,  there  is  no  room  for  sentimental  nonsense  in  the  matter,  and 
we  must  look  up  the  balance-sheet  of  our  respective  resources. 

We  are  fighting  a  people  whose  numbers  and  whose  resources  are 
limited,  while  ours  are  unlimited.  That  is  true,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  in  the  long  run  a  limited  supply  of  men  and  of  resources 
must  succumb  to  an  unlimited  one.  Every  Englishman  who  is 
killed  can  be  replaced  by  another  Englishman ;  so  can  every  English 
gun  and  every  shell.  But  the  Boers  are  in  another  case  ;  they  have 
put  their  full  strength  in  the  field.  We  have  no  doubt  fought  some 
severe  battles ;  but  our  losses  have  really  been  exceedingly  moderate 
compared  with  the  fights  of  other  days.  What  is  the  loss  of  life, 
and  what  is  the  check  in  Lord  Methuen's  last  battle  on  the  Modder 
River,  compared  with  the  losses  in  the  murderous  struggles  of  Badajoz 
and  St.  Sebastien,  of  the  Redan  and  of  Plevna  ?  Where  is  the 
defeat  compared  with  the  initial  checks  on  those  occasions  ?  The 
report  is  very  consistent  that  we  killed  and  wounded  quite  as  many 
Boers  as,  or  even  more  than,  we  lost  ourselves.  They  were  so  dis- 
heartened after  the  fight  that  they  proposed  retiring ;  their  men  are 
said  to  be  on  half-rations,  and  their  sick  are  very  numerous. 

These  are  all  brutal  and  cynical  facts,  no  doubt  ;  but  is  not  war 
itself  a  huge  cynical  and  brutal  fact  ?  The  moral  of  them  is  that 
persistence  and  courage  must  presently,  in  spite  of  factitious 
successes,  wear  out  the  resources  of  the  Boers.  It  is  a  pitiful  thing, 
no  doubt ;  they  are  brave  men,  most  of  them  very  kindly,  and  good 
fathers  and  brothers  and  sons,  and  every  one  of  them  who  is  killed 
means  desolation  in  a  happy  homestead.  But  they  were  determined 
to  fight.  They  had  prepared  to  drive  us  out  of  Africa,  and  if  they 
are  presently  exhausted  the  blame  will  lie  with  those  leaders  whom 
they  trusted,  and  whose  ignorance  of  the  world  was  perhaps  their 
most  serious  fault.  Meanwhile  it  is  satisfactory  that  we  are  virtually 
united.  Except  for  a  few  cranks,  some  of  whom  have  been  taught  very 
plain  lessons  by  their  constituents,  there  is  no  sign  of  wavering  in 
the  country,  either  in  the  press,  on  the  platform,  or  in  the  street. 
There  are  differences  of  opinion  about  the  initiation  of  the  war,  and 
about  apportioning  responsibilities  for  it ;  there  is  none,  so  far  as  I 
know,  among  the  real  leaders  of  opinion  of  all  parties  as  to  the 
necessity  of  not  turning  our  backs  to  the  plough  until  we  have  done 
our  work,  and  until  we  have  done  it  thoroughly  and  completely  and 
with  it  wiped  out  the  ignominious  chapter  in  English  history  which 
is  associated  with  the  memories  of  1881. 

HENRY  H.  HOWORTH. 
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AGAINST  BRITISH  RULE 


THE  article  on  the  South  African  situation  by  Mr.  C.  Usher  Wilson, 
the  Kector  of  Colesberg,  Cape  Colony,  which  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  this  Review,  is  a  plain  statement  of  facts, 
untinged  by  any  political  bias.  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  eight  or  nine 
years'  experience  of  South  Africa,  and  he  has  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunities.  I  do  not  think  that  it  can  fairly  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  English  clergy  in  South  Africa  that  they  have  intermeddled  in 
political  life.  Our  position  in  the  Dioceses  of  Pretoria  and  Bloem- 
ibntein  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  been  a  difficult  and 
delicate  one.  The  Dutch  Reformed  ministers  in  the  Colony,  as  well 
as  in  the  Republics,  have  been  for  the  most  part  ardent  anti- English 
politicians.  I  desire  to  make  every  allowance  for  their  sympathies 
;md  natural  prejudices.  But  when  a  Dutch  Reformed  minister  of 
some  position,  living  under  the  British  flag  in  the  Cape  Colony 
(where  Dutch  and  English  enjoy  equal  political  rights),  publicly 
oxhorts  his  kinsmen  in  the  Transvaal  to  resist  the  British  demands, 
'  because  the  threats  of  England  are  as  the  threats  of  a  man  with  an 
anloaded  gun,'  the  limits  of  reasonable  sympathy  are  overpassed. 
We  English  clergy  have  expressed  our  loyalty  to  our  flag  and  country 
when  we  have  been  constrained  by  duty  to  do  so.  But  we  stand 
clear  of  any  charge  of  inciting  race  feeling. 

The  Archbishop  of  Capetown's  recent  pastoral  letter  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  fairly  reflects  our  views  and  opinions. 

But  the  situation,  as  it  daily  develops,  is  so  much  more  real  to  us 
in  South  Africa  than  it  is  to  you  in  England.  For  instance,  this 
morning,  the  18th  of  November,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  young  clergyman 
who  wrote  the  article  in  your  October  number,  turned  up  at  my  house 
with  only  the  clothes  he  stood  up  in,  having  had  to  leave  his  church 
and  rectory  at  Colesberg  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boers,  and  ride  thirty- 
seven  miles  to  Naauwpoort  Junction  at  some  considerable  peril.  His 
article,  which  you  published,  moderate  as  it  was  in  its  tone,  had  been 
translated  into  Dutch  and  used  against  him  by  the  Dutch  Reformed 
minister  of  Colesberg,  whose  son  has  joined  the  Boer  forces,  although 
a  born  British  subject. 
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About  400  Africanders  of  the  Colesberg  district,  incited  appar- 
ently by  a  member  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  Mr.  Van  der  Walt,  have 
forgotten  their  allegiance  as  bom  British  subjects  and  joined  the 
Boer  forces. 

When  the  Boers  '  annexed '  Colesberg  last  Tuesday,  and  proclaimed 
it  '  Republican  territory/  the  English  had  to  go  or  else  join  the  Boer 
army.  The  sexton  of  the  English  church,  a  harmless  coloured  man, 
was  mercilessly  beaten  by  the  Boers.  And  the  coloured  man,  who 
owned  two  good  horses,  ventured  to  demur  when  the  Boers  '  com- 
mandeered '  them.  They  tied  him  up  and  beat  him  most  savagely. 
Mr.  Wilson,  before  he  rode  out  of  Colesberg,  saw  this  poor  man — a 
British  subject,  be  it  remembered,  in  a  British  town — with  the 
terrible  marks  of  his  punishment  upon  him. 

It  is  fair,  however,  to  add  that  the  Boer  commandant  declined  to 
allow  the  magistrate  of  Colesberg  to  be  assaulted  when  he  made  a 
formal  protest  against  the  hoisting  of  the  Boer  flag  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  British  town  and  division  of  Colesberg  to  the  Republics. 
These  Boer  '  annexations '  comprise  DOW  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
what  was  British  territory  before  war  was  declared.  The  whole  of 
northern  Natal  is  '  annexed,'  and  the  conquered  territory  parcelled 
out  by  the  Boers,  who  have  settled  on  the  farms  and  taken  active 
possession  of  it.  The  whole  of  British  Bechuanaland  has  been 
formally  'annexed'  by  the  Transvaal,  and  is  now  administered  by 
Transvaal  officials.  Mafeking  is  the  solitary  spot  in  Bechuanaland 
where  the  British  flag  still  flies.  Aliwal  North  and  a  vast  slice  of 
Cape  territory  has  been  also  annexed  by  the  Boers.  They  are 
civilly  administering  the  British  territories  they  have  annexed,  and 
the  sad  plight  of  loyal  British  subjects  in  the  districts  which  have 
passed  into  Boer  hands  can  better  be  imagined  than  described. 
They  are  '  commandeered '  if  they  stay  to  guard  their  houses  and 
property,  and  their  only  resource  is  to  fly  and  leave  their  possessions 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Boers.  In  1881  the  Boers  who  invaded  Natal 
were  generally  orderly  and  well  behaved.  The  case  is  far  different  in 
1899.  The  Boer  forces  have  given  way  to  drunkenness,  wanton 
destruction,  and  plunder.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  write  these  things, 
for  I  have  always  appreciated  the  many  sterling  qualities  of  the 
Boers.  I  have  lived  in  South  Africa  for  nearly  twenty-six  years,  and 
have  defended  the  Boer  character  from  unjust  aspersions  with  my 
voice  and  my  pen.  In  1892  Mr.  Hofmeyr's  paper  Ons  Land  wrote 
as  follows  of  a  letter  of  mine  which  appeared  in  the  Speaker,  defend- 
ing the  Africanders  from  an  unjust  criticism  : — 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  rev.  gentleman  has  laid  his  fellow  colonists 
of  Dutch  extraction  under  obligations  towards  himself  for  his  endeavours  to  clear 
them  of  imputations  and  misrepresentations  so  liberally  cast  on  them  in  England, 
either  in  ignorance  or  in  wanton  wilfulness. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  this  personal  allusion,  which  I  quote  to 
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show  that  I  have  honestly  tried  to  work  for  unity  between  Boer  and 
Briton  as  far  as  in  me  lay.  I  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  account  of  the  causes  and  real  *  inwardness '  of  the 
present  South  African  situation.  Mr.  Grarrett's  able  contribution  to 
the  Contemporary  Revieiv  is  true  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  I  can  trace 
the  beginnings  of  evil  further  back  than  Mr.  Grarrett. 

If  any  one  had  prophesied  that  the  ill-omened  gift  of  responsible 
government,  which  was  forced  upon  the  Cape  Colony  in  1872,  would 
have  produced  such  dire  consequences  as  it  has  since  done  he  would 
have  been  laughed  at.  It  is  true  that  the  English  colonists  of  the 
Efistern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony  resisted  tKe  introduction  of 
responsible  government  by  every  means  in  their  power.  A  few  of 
the  far-seeing  ones  may  have  feared  that  some  day  responsible 
government  might  result  in  an  Africander  Ministry  in  power  at 
Cnpe  Town,  but  the  bulk  of  the  opposition  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Eastern  Province  wanted  a  separate  government,  and  that  they 
fe  ired  the  domination  of  the  Cape  Town  clique  of  politicians,  who  then 
aspired  to  form  a  close  corporation  to  rule  the  Colony.  In  1874, 
when  I  landed  in  South  Africa,  the  country  was  peaceful  enough. 
The  development  of  the  Kimberley  Diamond  Fields  had  brought 
wealth  and  prosperity  to  Boer  and  Briton  alike.  The  Transvaal  was 
a  pastoral  republic  which  attracted  little  attention.  The  Free  State 
was  governed  wisely  and  prudently  by  President  Brand,  the  greatest 
statesman  that  Dutch  South  Africa  has  produced.  Race  hatred 
between  Dutch  and  English  colonists  was  a  dormant  factor  in  our 
political  and  social  life.  But  in  1875  the  Imperial  Government  gave 
a  sort  of  commission  to  the  famous  historian  Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  to  make 
a  political  tour  in  South  Africa,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a 
South  African  dominion  of  confederate  States.  The  historian  was 
neither  a  diplomatist  nor  a  statesman.  Sir  G.  Grey  could  have 
formed  a  confederation  of  the  two  republics  and  the  British  colonies 
of  the  Cape  and  Natal  some  years  before  Mr.  Froude's  mission  ;  but 
Downing  Street  forbade  the  scheme.  And  now  Mr.  Froude  thought 
he  could  accomplish  his  object  by  flattering  the  susceptibilities  of 
Dutch  Soiith  Africans.  He  produced  very  little  impression  at 
Pietoria  and  Bloemfontein,  but  he  stirred  up  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape 
Colony.  Hitherto  they  had  taken  no  prominent  part  in  politics. 
The  Cape  Parliament  was  practically  an  English  assembly,  and  the 
d  ividing  line  in  politics  was  the  antagonism  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Provinces  of  the  Colony.  But  now  the  Dutch  made  up  their 
minds  very  quietly  to  capture  the  Cape  Parliament.  Their  effort 
was  favoured  by  the  logic  of  events.  The  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal in  1877  was  the  premature  plucking  of  fruit  which  in  a  few 
months  would  have  fallen  into  the  lap  of  Great  Britain  from  very 
over-ripeness.  As  it  was  the  Dutch  of  the  Cape  Colony  skilfully 
used  the  annexation  for  party  purposes.  The  Transvaal  rebellion  of 
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1881,  and  the  surrender  to  successful  rebels  after  Majuba,  fanned 
Dutch  feeling  within  the  Colony  to  fever  heat.  General  Joubert  said 
he  was  fighting  for  a  universal  Dutch  Eepublic  from  the  Cape  to  the 
Zambesi.  The  Africander  Bond  was  formed  in  the  Cape  Colony  to 
give  vitality  to  the  idea  of  a  United  South  Africa  under  a  republican 
flag.  The  Bond  leaders  in  the  Cape  Colony  veiled  their  purposes 
under  a  cloak  of  loyalty  to  the  Queen's  Government.  But  their 
secret  aim  was  evident  to  all  thoughtful  colonists.  They  worked  for 
an  Africander  supremacy  in  South  Africa  under  the  specious  catch- 
word of  '  Africa  for  the  Africanders.'  President  Brand  openly 
discouraged  the  Africander  Bond  in  the  Free  State.  He  alone  of 
Dutch  South  Africans  realised  that  England  did  not  surrender  the 
Transvaal  because  she  was  defeated  in  the  Boer  war  of  1881.  But 
he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  President  Reitz,  the  present  Transvaal 
State  Secretary.  There  was  no  prominent  South  African  Dutchman 
left  to  oppose  the  political  propaganda  of  the  Bond. 

In  1882  it  showed  its  power  by  getting  an  Act  passed  to  legalise 
the  use  of  the  Dutch  language  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  although 
the  Raads  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  would  never  have  dreamt 
of  allowing  the  use  of  English  in  their  debates.  In  1883  the  Bond 
captured  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  by  careful  and  skilful  organisa- 
tion forced  the  responsible  Ministry  of  the  day  to  do  its  bidding  as 
the  sole  condition  of  retaining  office.  The  politics  of  the  Cape 
Colony  were  henceforward  demoralised.  The  '  Ins  '  and  the  *  Outs,' 
alike  truckled  to  the  dominant  factor,  and  the  English  of  the 
Cape  Colony  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  influence  upon  its  political 
life. 

At  this  crisis  of  affairs  Mr.  Rhodes  became  a  factor  in  South 
African  politics.  His  natural  Toryism,  and  undoubted  preference  for 
the  farmer  who  lived  on  his  land  to  the  mercantile  class,  made  him  a 
persona  grata  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Cape  Africander  party. 
He  became  Premier  of  the  Cape  in  1890,  and  tried  to  lead  the  Bond 
party  into  the  paths  of  a  peaceful  Imperial  development. 

His  efforts  were  partially  successful.  He  made  certain  conces- 
sions to  Africander  ideas,  and  he  found  the  Bond  party  responsive 
to  his  leadership,  because  just  at  that  time  the  Transvaal  had  offended 
a  good  many  of  the  Colonial  Dutch,  The  Hollanders  had  captured 
all  the  plums  of  the  Transvaal  Civil  Service,  which  formerly  fell  to  the 
lot  of  educated  Cape  Africanders.  The  Transvaal  fiscal  policy  shut  out 
Cape  Africander  products.  And  thus  there  was  a  rift  in  the  lute. 

We  heard  next  to  nothing  of  the  old  Bond  cry,  'Africa  for 
the  Africanders,'  in  its  original  sense  of  a  United  South  Africa 
under  a  republican  flag.  The  scheme  to  banish  the  British  flag 
was  for  the  time  dormant.  But  it  was  not  forgotten.  I  was 
talking  one  day  to  a  prominent  Cabinet  Minister  who  in  those  days 
followed  Mr.  Rhodes  and  posed  as  an  Imperialist.  He  said,  'We 
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don't  mean  to  be  in  a  hurry  about  the  South  African  Republic.     My 
children  will  see  it  if  I  do  not.' 

The  Republican  idea  was  still  a  dominant  factor  under  the 
surface. 

President  Kruger  and  Dr.  Leyds  were  intensely  bitter  against  Mr. 
Rhodes  for  the  success  he  had  won  in  dealing  with  Colonial  African- 
ders. I  saw  President  Kruger  in  1895,  nearly  a  year  before  the  Raid, 
and  he  spoke  to  me  of  Mr.  Rhodes  as  his  enemy,  equally  with  the 
British  Government,  who  had  just  blocked  his  favourite  scheme  of 
having  a  seaport  and  a  Transvaal  navy  by  annexing  the  strip  of 
country  which  shut  off  his  access  to  Kosi  Bay. 

The  idea  of  making  the  Transvaal  a  sea  Power,  with  a  port  of  its 
own,  was  one  of  the  President's  most  cherished  ideas. 

And  then  came  the  Jameson  Raid.  People  are  apt  to  forget  that 
it  was  not  without  certain  results  which  proved  beneficial  in  the  end. 
It  stopped  the  formation  of  a  cosmopolitan  Uitlander  Republic  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  would  have  effectually  hindered  the  union  of  South 
Africa  under  the  British  flag.  It  hindered  the  maturing  of  intrigues 
between  the  Transvaal  and  a  foreign  Power  which  would  have  under- 
mined British  supremacy  in  South  Africa.  Enough  hard  things  have 
been  said  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  action.  He  has  suffered  his 
punishment,  and  it  is  nearly  time  that  his  fellow  countrymen  should 
begin  to  remember  the  good  work  that  he  did  as  administrator  of 
Rhodesia.  I  purposely  refrain  from  discussing  the  position  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  in  this  matter.  He  has  borne  the  brunt  of  accusations  and 
charges  in  connection  with  the  Raid  with  a  dignified  reticence  that 
is  one  secret  of  his  power.  As  Canon  Knox  Little  says  of  him  '  he 
is  a  loyal  friend.'  When  history  is  written  dispassionately  in  the 
years  to  come  Mr.  Chamberlain's  words  declaring  that  Mr.  Rhodes 
passed  through  the  great  crisis  of  his  life  with  unstained  personal 
honour  will  be  amply  vindicated. 

As  I  do  not  write  as  a  politician  desiring  to  score  off  an  adversary, 
but  simply  as  an  ordinary  citizen  of  South  Africa,  trying  to  record 
the  simple  facts  that  underlie  a  situation  obscured  by  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  political  special  pleading,  I  say  no  more  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and 
the  Raid.  It  is  a  side  issue  of  the  South  African  controversy  which 
has  no  real  bearing  upon  what  has  been  the  true  main  issue  for  the 
la^t  twenty  years,  save  that  it  accelerated  matters  somewhat,  and  by 
closing  up  the  little  rift  between  the  Cape  Africanders  and  the 
Transvaal  enabled  President  Kruger  and  Dr.  Leyds  to  mature  their 
plans  on  that  main  issue  more  rapidly.  That  main  issue,  as  I  have 
said  before,  was  the  final  expulsion  of  the  British  flag  from  South 
Africa.  I  will  cite  two  pieces  of  evidence  about  eighteen  years  old 
to  prove  my  statement. 

Mr.  Reginald  Statham,  who  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  of 
Mr.  Kruger's  English  newspaper  champions,  was  editor  of  the 
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Natal  Witness  about  twenty  years  ago.  In  1881  he  published  a 
book  called  Blacks,  Boers,  and  British.  He  had  at  that  date 
evidently  got  some  knowledge  of  the  Boer  plans  against  British  rule. 
OQ  p.  18  of  his  book  he  tells  us  of  a  visit  to  a  Dutch  homestead,  near 
Cape  Town,  which  had  been  the  home  of  a  Dutch  family  long  before 
the  British  flag  waved  on  the  Castle  of  Cape  Town,  and  which,  in 
his  opinion,  would  remain  their  home  after  that  flag  had  been 
hauled  doiun.  '  This,'  naively  remarks  Mr.  Statham,  *  is  not  only 
anticipation  but  treason.'  He  goes  on  to  tell  us,  a  few  pages 
further  on,  that  Eesponsible  Government  in  the  Cape  Colony  would 
end  in  Boer  supremacy  in  the  Cape  Parliament,  which  would 
ultimately  bring  to  an  end  British  supremacy  not  only  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  but  in  South  Africa.  If  Mr.  Statham  could  write  in  1881 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  inner  counsels  of  the  Africander  party 
the  secret  conspiracy  against  British  rule  must  even  then  have 
struck  its  roots  wide  and  deep.  Lately,  I  believe,  it  has  been 
Mr.  Statham's  cue  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Boers  to  banish  British  supremacy  from  South  Africa.  His 
earlier  utterances  convey  the  simple  and  unvarnished  truth.  He 
thought  in  1881  that  the  British  flag  had  to  go,  and  that  the  Boer 
would  be  supreme  in  South  Africa,  because  he  knew  that  the 
Africander  Bond  was  plotting  to  that  end.  My  second  piece  of 
evidence  is  from  a  letter  which  Mr.  Theo.  Schreiner  (brother  of  the 
Cape  Premier)  has  written  to  the  Cape  Times.  Mr.  Schreiner  was 
born  in  the  Colony,  but,  unlike  his  brother,  is  an  ardent  supporter  of 
British  rule  and  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Khodes.  He  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Reitz,  the  Transvaal  State  Secretary  and  former 
President  of  the  Free  State,  who  is  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Cape  Premier.  Some  eighteen  years  ago  Mr.  Eeitz,  then  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Free  State,  asked  him  to  join  the  Africander  Bond. 
Mr.  Schreiner  thus  describes  the  interview  : — 

At  that  time,  then,  I  met  Mr.  Eeitz,  and  he  did  his  best  to  pet  me  to  become  a 
member  of  his  Africander  Bond ;  but  after  studying  its  constitution  and  programme 
I  refused  to  do  so,  whereupon  the  following  colloquy  in  substance  took  place 
between  us,  which  has  been  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  mind  ever  since : — 

Eeitz :  '  Why  do  you  refuse  ?  Is  the  object  of  getting  the  people  to  take  an 
interest  in  political  matters  not  a  good  one  ?  ' 

Myself :  '  Yes,  it  is  ;  but  I  seem  to  see  plainly  here  between  the  lines  of  this 
constitution  much  more  ultimately  aimed  at  than  that.' 

Eeitz:  'What?' 

Myself:  '  I  see  quite  clearly  that  the  ultimate  object  aimed  at  is  the  overthrow 
of  the  British  power  and  the  expulsion  of  the  British  flag  from  South  Africa/ 

Eeitz  (with  his  pleasant,  conscious  smile,  as  of  one  whose  secret  thought  and 
purpose  had  been  discovered,  and  who  was  not  altogether  displeased  that  such  was 
the  case)  :  '  Well,  what  if  it  be  so  ?  ' 

Myself:  '  You  don't  suppose,  do  you,  that  that  flag  is  going  to  disappear  from 
South  Africa  without  a  tremendous  struggle  and  fight  ? ' 

Eeitz  [(with  the  same  pleasant,  self-conscious,  self-satisfied,  and  yet  semi- 
apologetic  smile)  :  'Well,  I  suppose  not ;  but  even  so  what  of  that  ?  ' 
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Myself:  '  Only  this,  that  when  that  struggle  takes  place  you  and  I  \vill  be  on 
opposite  sides ;  and,  what  is  more,  the  God  who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Transvaal 
in  the  late  war,  because  it  had  right  on  its  side,  will  be  on  the  side  of  England, 
because  He  must  view  with  abhorrence  any  plotting  and  scheming  to  overthrow 
her  power  and  position  in  South  Africa,  which  have  been  ordained  by  Him.' 

Reitz  :  '  We'll  see.' 

Thus  the  conversation  ended,  but  during  the  seventeen  years  that  have  elapsed 
I  have  watched  the  propaganda  for  the  overthrow  of  British  power  in  South 
Africa  being  ceaselessly  spread  by  every  possible  means — the  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
platform,  the  schools,  the  colleges,  the  legislature— until  it  has  culminated  in  the 
present  war,  of  which  Mr.  Eeitz  and  his  co-workers  are  the  origin  and  the  cause. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the  present  Cape  Premier  had 
held  his  brother's  views,  instead  of  taking  his  opinions  from  his 
talented  but  emotional  sister  Olive,  the  history  of  the  Cape  Colony 
daring  the  last  few  months  would  have  been  different.  Judging  by 
the  votes  polled  at  the  last  general  election  of  1898,  when  the  Pro- 
gressive or  English  party  polled  a  greater  total  of  votes  than  the 
Bond  party  (although  the  latter  was  a  narrow  electoral  victory, 
owing  to  an  unfair  Kedistribution  Bill),  the  population  of  the  Cape 
Colony  is  almost  half  English,  and  we  English  Cape  Colonists,  who 
are  just  as  patriotic  as  Natalians,  have  suffered  bitter  humiliation 
since  the  war  began.  Our  English  Cape  Colony  volunteers  were  as 
keen  to  go  to  the  front  and  just  as  eager  to  fight  for  our  flag  and 
country  as  the  Natal  men  or  our  kinsmen  over  seas.  But  our  men 
have  been  hindered  and  thwarted  by  the  Cape  Premier.  At  length 
all  too  tardily  the  Colonial  forces  have  been  called  out,  but  up  to  the 
present  date  our  volunteers  have  not  been  allowed  to  be  in  touch 
with  the  enemy,  except  those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  be 
besieged  in  Kimberley  and  Mafeking. 

But  this  by  the  way. 

I  have  now  indicated  the  true  inwardness  of  the  South  African 
situation.  The  determination  to  get  rid  of  British  supremacy  at  all 
costs  has  been  the  dominating  factor  in  the  counsels  of  Pretoria  ever 
since  1881.  The  Free  State  had  to  be  captured.  This  was  easy 
enough  when  President  Eeitz  had  been  succeeded  by  President 
SLeyn.  The  Free  State  was  then  bound  in  strict  military  alliance 
with  the  Transvaal.  The  Cape  Eesponsible  Government  had  next  to  be 
captured,  and  Mr.  Schreiner  won  his  narrow  electoral  victory  last  year 
•with  the  active  aid  of  the  Transvaal  sympathisers  in  the  Cape  Colony, 
and,  as  has  been  plainly  stated,  with  electoral  funds  supplied  from 
Pretoria. 

Things  were  ripe  for  a  forward  move.  The  controversies  on 
L  itlander  grievances  (though  these  are  real  enough),  the  endless 
diplomatic  duel  between  the  Colonial  Office  and  Pretoria,  the  hair- 
splitting about  the  conventions  of  1881  and  1884,  the  suzerainty 
discussion,  all  these  seemed  to  British  South  Africans,  who  knew  the 
real  issue,  a  veritable  ploughing  of  the  sands.  Behind  the  confused 
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and  confusing  issues  of  the  diplomatic  controversy,  issues  which 
seem  to  amuse  lawyers  like  Sir  W.  Harcourt  and  Sir  Edward  Clarke, 
but  which  caused  us  in  South  Africa  to  long  for  a  decisive  ending  to 
the  wordy  strife — behind  all  these  logomachies  lay  the  true  issue, 
*  Is  the  Boer  flag  or  the  British  flag  to  fly  from  the  Castle  at  Cape 
Town  ;  is  the  Boer  or  the  Briton  to  be  supreme  in  South  Africa  ?  ' 
I  am  no  politician.  I  am  a  law-abiding,  peaceable  citizen.  But  I 
was  truly  grateful  to  President  Kruger  for  his  decisive  ultimatum. 
South  Africa  was  being  slowly  ruined.  Business  was  at  an  absolute 
standstill.  No  one  knew  what  would  happen,  or  how  soon  the 
tension  and  strain  would  claim  him  as  a  victim.  President  Kruger 
had  gained  the  time  he  needed  for  preparing  and  mobilising  his 
forces.  The  hour  had  come,  and  he  flung  his  ultimatum  in  Lord 
Salisbury's  face.  It  was  well,  and  it  will  be  the  best  day's  work 
South  Africa  has  yet  seen,  despite  the  inevitable  horrors  of  war,  if 
England  uses  her  power  to  settle  the  question  of  Boer  or  Briton  once 
for  all  in  South  Africa.  If  two  men  are  riding  on  one  horse  one  of 
the  two  must  sit  in  front.  The  Briton  has  had  the  back  seat  in  South 
Africa  since  1881.  The  position  must  be  reversed.  Both  men  can 
ride  on  one  horse.  They  have  equal  rights  on  this  point. 

We  do  not  deny  the  Boer  equal  rights  of  citizenship.  We  shall 
not  treat  the  Boer  after  the  war  as  he  has  treated  the  Uitlander  in 
the  Transvaal.  There  must  be  equal  rights,  but  only  one  flag. 
The  Republics  must  become  self-governing  colonies  within  the 
Empire.  The  flags  of  the  Republics  must  go.  To  us  in  South  Africa 
those  flags  are  the  symbols  of  invasion  and  annexation.  The  loyal 
citizens  of  Newcastle  and  Dundee,  in  Natal,  and  of  Colesberg,  Aliwal 
North,  Barkly,  and  other  places  in  the  Cape  Colony,  which  are  now 
temporarily  severed  from  the  Empire,  must  be  indemnified  for 
their  present  sufferings  by  the  final  disappearance  of  the  flags  of 
South  African  Republicanism. 

We  may  look  forward  in  the  near  future  to  a  South  African 
Dominion  of  five  or  six  federated  States  under  the  British  flag.  I  say 
'  six '  advisedly,  for  I  believe  that  the  Cape  Colony  is  too  unwieldy 
a  predominant  partner  in  a  South  African  Federation.  Let  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  of  the  Cape  Colony  form  separate 
States  of  the  new  dominion.  We  Eastern  Province  Colonists,  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  the  British  settlers  of  1820,  are  as  English  as  the 
Natalians,  and  though  we  have  some  Dutch  districts  in  the  Eastern 
Province  our  Legislature  would  have  a  strong  English  majority. 
Equal  voting  rights  in  the  Transvaal  would  give  that  State  a  Legisla- 
ture with  an  English  majority,  and  so  out  of  the  six  Federal  States 
four,  when  we  include  Rhodesia,  would  be  ruled  by  British  majorities. 
The  Federal  Parliament  would  thus  have  a  British  majority,  and  a 
settlement  on  this  basis  would  result  in  a  peaceable,  loyal,  and  con- 
tented South  Africa.  We  have  been  threatened  with  a  South 
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African  Ireland.  But  the  Boer  is  not  like  the  Celt.  If  he  finds 
himself  fairly  and  squarely  beaten  by  an  honourable  foe  he  will 
respect  that  foe,  and  when  he  finds  that  he  has  equal  rights  of 
citizenship  with  the  men  who  have  beaten  him  he  will  shake  hands 
and  be  friends.  He  is  not  by  nature  a  political  agitator  or  a  secret 
conspirator.  He  has  been  played  upon  by  clever  agitators  and 
conspirators  for  twenty  years.  They  have  persuaded  him  that  he 
can  thrash  the  British  army,  and  when  he  finds  that  they  have 
deluded  him  he  will  turn  and  rend  them.  The  war  will  end  race 
feeling,  because  the  race  feeling  of  the  Boer  against  the  British  has 
been  based  on  his  contempt  for  the  British  army  and  the  British 

flag. 

When  respect  for  the  British  has  taken  the  place  of  contempt  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  Boer  race  feeling  will  come  to  a  speedy  end. 
Mi1.  F.  C.   Selous  has  written  a  letter  to  the   Times  in  which  he 
prophesies  a  race  feeling  so  bitter  and  enduring  that  it  will  ulti- 
mately drive  England  out  of  South  Africa.     I  have  met  Mr.  Selous, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  single-hearted  and  kindly  men  I  have  ever 
come  across,  but  his  judgment  of  South  African  affairs  is  wofully  at 
fault,  because  he  does  not  know  British  South  Africa.     He  knows 
Central  South  Africa  as* few  men  do.     He  knows  the  Boer  hunters, 
who  admire  his  skill  and  pluck  as  a  mighty  hunter  in  the  land.     He 
knows  something  of  the  diamond  diggers  of  Kimberley  and  the  gold 
diggers  of  Johannesburg.     But  these  men  are  not  the  backbone  of 
British  influence  in  South  Africa.     The  true  British  South  Africa  is 
a  terra  incognita  to  Mr.  Selous.     It  consists  of  the  Eastern  Province 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  Natal.     There  are  our  great  English  towns 
of  Port  Elizabeth  and  Durban,  Grahamstown  and  Maritzburg,  besides 
the  Cape  Colony  frontier  port  of  East  London  and  the  frontier  towns 
of  King  Williamstown  and  Queenstown,  all  absolutely  English  and, 
so  far  as  the  Eastern  Province  is  concerned,  founded  by  Englishmen 
since  the  great  emigration  of  the  4,000  British  settlers  in  1820. 
And  besides  this  great  British  urban  population  there  are  thousands 
of  English  farmers  on  the  land  of  the  Eastern  Province  and  Natal, 
men  whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  settled  on  the  land,  who  can 
ride  and  shoot  better  than  the  Boer,  men  who  are  the  sinew  and 
backbone  of  the  British  element  in  South  Africa.     Mr.  Selous  knows 
not  these  men,  these  sturdy  British  farmers  who  are  as  permanent 
settlers  on  the  land  as  the  Boer  himself.     These  men  and  their  sons 
are  colonising  Khodesia,  and  are  of  a  very  different  stamp  from  the 
Kimberley  and  Johannesburg  speculators  and  miners,  who  constitute 
in  Mr.  Selous's  view  the  British  population  of  South  Africa.     Mr. 
Selous  has  ignored  the  thousands  of  sturdy  British  farmers  whose 
roots  are  struck  deep  into  the  South  African  veldt.     These  men  will 
never  suffer  South  Africa  to  become  a  Boer  Eepublic.     Mr.  Selous  is 
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in  the  prime  of  life,  and  is  likely  to  live  long  enough  to  see  his  pre- 
dictions falsified. 

South  Africa  to-day  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  three  men — 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  first  Colonial  Secretary  who  has  risen  to 
the  greatness  of  his  position,  and  who  has  exercised  the  powers  of 
his  great  office  unhampered  by  the  traditions  of  Downing  Street  and 
the  exigencies  of  English  party  politics ;  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  for 
a  union  of  patience,  forbearance,  and  power  which  has  set  him  in  the 
front  rank  of  British  statesmen  and  administrators  ;  to  Mr.  Rhodes, 
who  has  given  himself  to  South  Africa  with  all  the  varied  powers  of 
his  unselfish  personal  service,  and  who  in  the  present  crisis  has  used 
his  remarkable  political  insight  in  standing  absolutely  aloof  from  all 
controversy  in  the  strength  of  silence. 

Loyal  South  Africans  look  forward  with  hope  to  our  immediate 
future  as  a  federation  of  States  under  the  British  flag.  The  loyal  aid 
afforded  by  the  colonial  forces  of  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
has  made  us  feel  the  unity  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  belong 
as  we  have  never  felt  it  before.  We  are  confident  that  the  bitterness 
of  race  feeling  in  South  Africa  will  be  healed  through  that  mutual 
self-respect  of  Britain  and  Boer  which  could  not  have  been  achieved 
apart  from  war,  the  beginnings  of  which  we  already  see  in  the  minds 
of  the  Boer  prisoners  in  our  hands,  who  speak  with  admiration  of  the 
bravery  of  our  soldiers  at  Talana  Hill  and  Eland slaagte. 

These  men  and  their  kinsfolk  will  realise  how  they  have  been 
misled  and  betrayed  by  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  and  their  Cape 
Butch  sympathisers.  Mr.  Rhodes  said  not  long  ago  that  the  Transvaal 
Boers  who  have  settled  in  Rhodesia  have  become  loyal  British  subjects. 
Not  one  of  those  Rhodesian  Boers  has  rebelled  or  given  cause  for 
anxiety.  And  if  three  or  four  years'  good  government  under  the 
British  flag  in  Rhodesia  can  turn  Transvaal  Boers  into  loyal  British 
citizens,  why  should  not  the  great  body  of  them  become  so  when 
they  are  released  from  the  perpetual  attentions  of  anti-British 
agitators  with  an  ever- vary  ing  tissue  of  lies  and  slanders  directed 
against  the  British  flag  and  Empire  ?  There  could  have  been  no 
lasting  peace  in  South  Africa  without  this  war,  and  much  as  the  loss 
of  brave  men  on  both  sides  is  to  be  deplored,  the  sacrifice  will  not  be 
in  vain.  The  mission  of  our  race  in  South  Africa  will  be  fulfilled  in 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country  under  the  ordered 
freedom  of  the  British  flag. 

A.  THEODORE  WIRGMAN 

(Canon  of  Graliamstonn  Cathedral}. 
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THE   CONTINUITY  OF  CATHOLICISM 


IN  a  recent  number  of  this  Keview  :  I  discussed,  from  a  somewhat 
novel  point  of  view,  the  much-debated  question  of  '  Continuity/  in 
relation  to  that  body  of  men  and  women  denoted  by  the  abstract 
term  'the  Anglican  Church.'  After  noticing  their  main  religious 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  their  environment  from  about 
1,530  to  1600,  I  ventured  to  declare  that,  in  my  judgment,  such 
sudden  and  considerable  changes  had  simultaneously  taken  place  in 
those  relations,  with  respect  to  worship,  doctrine,  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  that  a  true  breach  of  continuity  had  thereby  been 
eifected. 

Strange  to  say,  a  minor  breach  in  the  continuity  of  the  Anglican 
body  has  actually  been  brought  about  by  the  very  party  which  is 
so  zealous  in  denying  that  any  '  breach '  of  continuity  has  ever  taken 
place.  It  has  arisen  thus:  From  the  'spacious'  days  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  happy  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  the  Anglican 
community  underwent  many  changes,  but  it  had  ever  remained  con- 
sistently and  strongly  national.  Tractarianism,  however,  introduced 
an  altogether  new  spirit — one  no  longer  '  national,'  but  '  Catholic ' — 
and  also  initiated  a  movement  tending  to  reverse  the  Reformation 
sc  'ttlement  and  restore  the  antecedent  order  of  things.  That  movement 
was  no  sooner  set  going  than  it  began  to  advance  with  irresistible 
vigour,  and  will  (I  believe)  continue  to  advance,  save  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  successfully  combated  by  the  efforts  of  those  who  are 
altogether  hostile  to  Christianity. 

It  would  be  very  rash  to  predict  how  the  different  schools  of 
thought  in  England  will  stand  to  each  other  a  hundred  years  hence. 
One  thing,  however,  is  happily  certain  :  science  will  be  advancing 
and  bringing  with  it  a  multitude  of  benefits  to  mankind. 

Still,  though  theological  prediction  is  very  difficult,  the  anti- 
Eeformation  movement  has  no  logical  issue — as  it  seems  to  me — 
save  in  submission  to  the  Pope,  who  will  doubtless  make  large  con- 
cessions to  obtain  it.  Such  an  issue  would  probably  bring  with  it 
some  curious  results.  Should  there  ever  come  to  be  in  England — 
amongst  other  possibilities — an  'old  Papal'  and  a  ' Neo-Catholic ' 

1  August  1899.1 
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body  both  in  full  communion  with  Rome,  we  may  wonder  what  will 
be  the  relations  between  their  respective  heads — between  a  Cardinal 
at  Westminster  with  his  quasi-Byzantine  cathedral,  Roman  rite,  and 
celibate  clergy,  and  another  at  Canterbury  with  an  amplified  English 
Mass  and  a  body  of  Canons  for  the  most  part  married. 

My  present  object,  however,  is  not  to  refer  further  to  the 
Anglican  Communion,  but  to  depict,  as  faithfully  as  I  can,  some 
circumstances  relating  to  that  of  Rome.  At  the  end  of  my  former 
article 2  I  said  that  some  students  might  ask : 

'  How  about  the  Roman  Communion  ?  '  It  is  all  very  well  to  criticise  Anglicans 
and  their  religious  ideas  and  practices,  but  is  there  any  really  true  continuity 
amongst  Roman  Catholics  ? 

I  will  now  endeavour  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  many  modifications  as  to  worship  and  ecclesiastical 
organisation,  and  many  developments  of  doctrine,  have  taken  place, 
in  the  Roman  Church,  between  tne  end  of  the  third  and  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  equally  notorious  that 
no  such  sudden  and  considerable  changes  have  simultaneously 
occurred  within  it  as  would  constitute  '  a  breach  of  continuity/ 

I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  warrant  my  making  assertions 
with  respect  to  the  first  three  centuries.  But  that  at  the  end  of  the 
third  the  Catholic  community  was  already  fully  organised,  is  a  fact 
admitted  by  all  our  best  historians. 

Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  no  breach  of  continuity  has  been 
occasioned  by  abrupt  changes  in  ritual,  dogma,  and  government, 
there  yet  remains  another  important  matter  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. For  there  have  been  amongst  Catholics  very  great  modi- 
fications as  to  belief  which  have  never  been  embodied  in  formal 
dogmatic  decrees,  and  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  may  consider 
that  great  changes  of  the  kind  do  amount  to  a  breach  of  continuity. 

Such  modifications  have  sometimes  been  very  little  noted,  and 
in  my  former  paper  I  observed  that  they  might  be  far  too  little 
appreciated.  I  said  :  3 

While  external  matters  attract  general  attention,  little  notice  is  taken  of  those 
wide  and  deep  doctrinal  developments  which  alone  make  conformity  possible  for 
men  imbued  with  modern  science,  physical,  critical,  historical,  and  ethical.  But 
such  changes  are  taking  place  continually  and  spreading  in  all  directions  amongst 
the  educated,  and  this  for  the  most  part  silently. 

It  is  accordingly  needful  that  some  of  these  most  remarkable 
modifications  of  belief  which  have  come  to  exist  amongst  earnest 
practical  Catholics  should  be  passed  in  review.  It  will  then  be  for 
my  readers  to  say  whether  or  not  I  am  mistaken  in  upholding  the 
'  Continuity  of  Catholicism/ 

It  may,  however,  be  premised  that  just  as   every  man  with  a 
2  Op.  dt  p.  211.  8  ibid. 
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healthy  and  active  mind  must  change  his  views  as  his  knowledge 
increases,  so  every  well- constituted  community  must  likewise  modify 
itK  opinions.  Of  a  community,  as  of  a  man,  an  animal,  or  a  plant, 
it  may  alike  be  said  '  to  cease  to  change  is  to  cease  to  live/  Of  a 
man  it  may  also  be  said,  that  not  to  modify  his  convictions  is  to  cease 
to  live  the  highest  kind  of  life — that  of  the  intellect — while  the  life 
of  one  who  learns  more  and  more  as  his  years  increase  should  be  a  life 
of  almost  unceasing  change. 

But  the  changes  in  belief  to  which  I  have  here  to  refer  are  ex- 
tremely different  in  character.  Some  are  changes  which  have  come 
over  the  entire  mass  of  Catholics,  so  that  no  one  holds  to-day  what 
was  once  universally  believed.  Other  changes  are  such  as  have  taken 
place  only  amongst  the  educated,  though  amongst  such  they  have 
become  general  and  widespread.  Others,  again,  are  modifications  of 
belief  which  as  yet  have  occurred  but  amongst  comparatively  few 
sincere  and  earnest  Catholics ;  whilst  some  others  are  extremely 
exceptional,  yet  should  not  remain  unnoticed  on  account  of  the 
love  for  Catholicism  felt  by  those  who  hold  them.  Most  of  these 
changes  are  matters  of  public  notoriety  and  are  widely  known, 
however  little  noted  and  considered ;  but  others  which  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  known  but  to  very  few. 

All  these  changes  are,  however,  to  our  purpose  because  it  is 
obviously  my  duty  to  bring  forward  all  the  most  striking  modifications 
I  3an,  in  order  that  the  question  may  be  tested  in  the  most  decisive 
manner.  They  are  also  to  our  purpose  because  the  creed  of  the 
educated  of  to-day  will  become  the  belief  of  the  many  on  the 
morrow.  The  same  may  also  be  said  as  to  the  opinions  of  those  we 
m  ly  distinguish  as  the  6lite  amongst  the  educated ;  whilst  the  fact 
that  persons  who  are  exceptionally  learned  and  no  less  exceptionally 
devout  have  undergone  any  noteworthy  change  of  belief  at  least 
shows  that  such  change  is  possible  and  that  it  may  spread  further 
ard  even  one  day  become  general. 

Of  course  no  organised  society  which  has  adopted  such  principles 
and  rules  as  those  which  regulate  the  Catholic  body  can  revoke  any 
solemn  declarations  it  has  once  made  or  reverse  any  of  the  laws  it 
may  have  authoritatively  laid  down. 

Dogmas  cannot  be  explicitly  called  in  question,  though  sometimes 
they  may  be  so  explained  (as  we  shall  shortly  see)  that  they  thereby 
become  (practically)  explained  away  or  even  reversed.  Sometimes, 
aho,  so  changed  a  signification  may  be  imparted  to  a  word  as  to 
strangely  modify  the  meaning  of  a  doctrine  wherein  such  word  plays 
ar  important  part. 

Before  considering  the  modifications  in  belief  I  am  about  to 
enumerate,  I  desire,  first,  to  state  clearly  that  I  am  by  no  means  to 
be  supposed  to  myself  adopt  all  the  novel  views  to  which  I  may  call 
attention. 
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Secondly,  as  I  am  no  theologian,  I  cannot  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  defining  what  beliefs  are,  and  what  are  not, 
de  fide.  To  attempt  to  do  that  would,  in  the  words  of  a  learned 
Divine,4  only  '  give  rise  to  endless  discussions.'  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  a  belief  has  been  generally  entertained,  in  order  that  I  should 
include  it  within  the  scope  of  this  article ;  for,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
whatever  has  been  so  accepted,  authority  must  have  practically  sanc- 
tioned, taught,  or  tolerated,  at  some  time  or  other. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  I  have  no  commission  whatever 
from  any  authority  to  treat  this  subject,  and,  of  course,  have  not  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  representative  of  any  portion  of 
the  Catholic  body.  I  write  merely  as  one  highly  interested  in  all 
that  concerns  Catholicity,  who  has  had  certain  advantages  and 
opportunities  for  observation,  which  those  who  are  external  to 
Catholicism  cannot  possess. 

I  will  begin  my  catalogue  of  changes  in  belief  with  a  considera- 
tion of  the  most  universal  and  complete  transformation  of  the  kind 
which  has  taken  place  since  the  origin  of  Christianity.  I  refer  to 
the  one  which  science  has  produced  with  respect  to  what  may  be 
termed  the  '  framework  '  and  '  setting '  of  our  mental  picture  of  all 
that  concerns  religion  and  human  life. 

When  once  effected,  this  transformation  must  have  greatly 
facilitated  all  such  subsequent  changes  of  belief  as  science  has  tended 
to  produce.  I  refer  to  that  wonderful  transformation  in  belief 
as  to  the  nature  and  structure  of  the  universe,  which  has  taken 
place  since  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  wrote  his  Summa  contra  Gentiles. 

For  a  millennium  and  a  half,  all  Christians  had  regarded  the  earth 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe  and  the  object  of  Grod's  unique  care. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  surrounded  by  revolving  crystal  spheres 
bearing  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  while  above  them  was  heaven, 
with  its  angelic  host ;  hell  being  within  the  earth,  volcanoes  so 
many  of  its  gates,  whence  issued  evil  spirits  to  tempt  and  corrupt 
mankind,  while  angels  readily  descended  from  above,  on  errands  of 
beneficence.  It  was  also  thought  evident  from  revelation  that  all 
this  fabric  had  been  created  in  six  days ;  that  Grod  had  specially 
created  and  clothed  the  earth  with  distinct  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  formed,  as  were  also  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  for  the  service 
of  man,  whose  faults  caused  the  world  to  be  drowned  in  a  deluge  in 
the  past,  as  in  the  future  it  will  be  destroyed  by  fire. 

To  men  who  thus  believed,  it  could  not  have  been  very  difficult 
to  accept  the  doctrine  that,  for  the  salvation  of  a  race — the  only 
material  objects  of  divine  care  and  love — God  himself  had  descended 
from  His  celestial  to  His  terrestrial  sphere,  and  taken  to  Himself  the 
nature  of  that  being  who  had  already  been  created  in  His  image. 

4  The  Very  Keverend  Dr.  Hogan.  See  his  Clerical  Studies  (Boston,  Massachusetts, 
1898),  p.  121. 
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How  great  must  have  been  the  shock  to  men  brought  up  in  this 
belief,  to  learn  that  their  earth  was  but  a  floating  speck  of  dust 
amidst  a  practical  infinity  of  vast  revolving  spheres,  many  of  which 
were  possibly,  if  not  probably,  peopled  by  beings  equal  or  superior 
in  nature  to  man  and  having,  it  might  be,  yet  greater  claims  upon  the 
good  will  of  the  Deity  !  They  could  no  longer  behold  the  crystal 
floor  of  heaven,  nor  reasonably  regard  a  volcano  as  a  fountain  of 
supernatural  infernal  fire.  So  vast  a  change  of  conception  with 
respect  to  the  Cosmos  could  not  fail  to  affect  the  domain  of  religious 
belief. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  one  or  two  special  doctrines  with 
respect  to  which  a  complete  change  of  belief  has  taken  place. 

The  first  of  these  shall  be  the  assertion  '  Nulla  salus  extra  ecclesiam ' 
('  Out  of  the  Church  there  is  no  salvation  ').  This  dictum  was  long 
generally  accepted  in  its  most  literal  meaning,  and  not  a  few  persons 
so  accept  it  still.  We  all  recollect  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
chieftain  who  was  about  to  be  baptised,  but  paused  to  ask  what  had 
been  the  fate  in  the  next  world  of  his  pagan  ancestors.  When  told 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  all  damned,  he  refused  the 
regenerating  fluid  ;  preferring  to  go  where  his  ancestors  had  gone  and 
abide  with  them.  Now,  however,  it  is  admitted  by  the  most  rigid  Roman 
theologians,  that  men  who  do  not  even  accept  any  form  of  Christianity, 
if  only  they  are  theists  and  lead  good  lives,  may  have  an  assured 
hope  for  the  future,  similar  to  that  of  a  virtuous  Christian  believer. 

This  great  change  has  been  aided  by  the  assertion  that  non- 
baptised  persons,  thus  meritorious,  belong  not  indeed  to  the  *  body ' 
of  the  Church,  but  to  its  *  Soul.'  Such  an  assertion  is,  however,  a 
mere  subterfuge.  As  we  5  pointed  out  in  our  former  article,  '  the 
Church/  qua  church,  is  an  ideal  abstraction.  What  an  utter  nonen- 
tity then  must  be  '  the  soul '  of  this  abstraction  !  There  has  indeed 
been  a  complete  change  of  belief  as  to  this  matter,  though  many 
persons  are  most  unwilling  to  admit  the  fact. 

Another  complete  transformation  is  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  doctrine  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  taking  any  interest  for 
money.  This  was  absolutely  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  authority 
under  the  name  of  '  Usury '  at  the  Council  of  Vienna,  presided  over 
by  Clement  the  Fifth.  It  was  condemned  again  and  again  ;  accord- 
ing to  Concina,  by  twenty-eight  Councils  (seven  of  them  being 
regarded  as  General  Councils)  and  by  seventeen  Popes.  The  last 
formal  decree  of  Rome  on  the  subject'  is  the  celebrated  encyclical 
of  Benedict  the  Fourteenth.  His  definition  is  that  usury  is  interest 
on  a  loan  of  money  as  a  loan.  The  Pope  evidently  regarded 
'  usury '  as  intrinsically  wrong — as  a  sin  against  justice  and  not 
merely  against  charity.  The  practice  was  so  distinctly  and 
emphatically  condemned  that  no  persons  living  in  the  middle 
5  Nineteenth  Century,  August  1899,  p.  204. 
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ages  could  have  had  any  apparently  reasonable  belief  that  such 
decisions  would  ever  be  explained  away.  Yet  now,  this  has  been 
done  so  completely  that  no  Pope,  no  Catholic  priest  or  corporate 
ecclesiastical  body,  scruples  to  accept  the  best  interest  obtainable 
for  any  capital  which  may  be  at  their  disposal. 

Ingenious  evasions,  such  as  could  never  have  been  anticipated, 
have  been  devised,  and  thus  it  has  come  about  that  what  was 
formerly  declared  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authority  to  be  a 
great  sin,  is  now  regarded  as  a  perfectly  innocent  action,  sometimes 
a  meritorious  one,  and  even,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  course  of 
conduct  absolutely  binding  on  conscience. 

With  the  two  above  important  transformations  of  opinion,  there 
has  gone  along  yet  another,  though  it  has  advanced  with  a  some- 
what halting  gait.  I  mean  the  change  from  fierce  intolerance  to 
benignant  and  sympathetic  indulgence  towards  persons  thought  to 
be  in  religious  error. 

With  the  old  view  as  to  the  necessity  to  salvation  of  actually 
being  a  member  of  the  Church's  body,  intolerance  was  natural — 
such  intolerance  e.g.  as  that  of  St.  Louis,  who  told  De  Joinville  that 
when  a  layman  heard  Christianity  evil  spoken  of  he  should  defend  it 
*  only  with  his  sword,  which  he  ought  to  run  into  the  infidel's  belly 
as  far  as  it  will  go.'6  The  intolerance  which  existed  in  France 
down  to  the  Kevolution  was  great,  and  the  Eoman  Inquisition, 
though  now  happily  impotent  to  cause  any  physical  suffering, 
maintains  the  same  essential  principles  as  those  it  acted  on  in  the 
last  century.  We  should  soon  be  witnesses  of  notable  intolerance  if 
the  rabid  Catholic  party  in  Italy  and  France 7  could  have  their  way. 

Kespect  for  the  honest  opinions  of  others  is  a  sentiment  which 
has  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  English  mind,  and  certainly  no  less 
in  that  of  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  present  day.  It  is  an 
admirable  kind  of  '  Americanism ' — an  '  Americanism  '  eminently 
4  Catholic,'  though  profoundly  displeasing  to  '  Curialism.'  It  displayed 
itself  most  conspicuously  in  the  holding  of  that  ever-memorable 
Chicago  '  Parliament  of  Keligions.'  Striking  indeed  is  the  contrast 
between  Cardinal  Gibbons  opening  with  prayer  the  proceedings  of 
that  peaceful  and  admirable  assembly,  and  Torquemada  presiding  at 
an  auto  da  fe. 

A  few  years  ago  I  was  talking  with  a  friend — one  of  the  most 
devout  and  earnest  Catholics  I  know — about  a  certain  priest  who 
had  then  recently  given  pain  to  many  by  abandoning  Christianity. 
My  friend  said  to  me  : 

6  See  Saint  Louis,  King  of  France,  by  the  Sire  de  Joinville,  translated  by  James 
Hutton  (Sampson  Low,  Son  &  Marston,  1868),  pp.  9-10. 

7  I  mean  the  party  represented  by  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  the  late  Louis  Veuillot 
and  the  Canon  Delassas  and  Abbe  Maignen  of  the  present  day,  and  their  allies — 
notably  some  pious  anti-Drey fusards. 
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{ How  changed  are  the  ideas  of  us  Catholics  from  what  they  were  centuries  ago  ! 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  would  wish  him  to  be  burnt.' 

The  remark  was  most  true.  Certainly  no  Catholic  known  to  me 
would  refuse  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  save  that  priest  from  so 
horrible  a  punishment. 

If  such  changes  as  this  one,  together  with  those  about '  Salvation/ 
'  Usury,'  and  'Witchcraft'  (which  latter  I  will  notice  later  on),  had 
taken  place  suddenly,  it  would  almost  suffice  to  prove  that  a  breach  of 
continuity  had  taken  place  amongst  Catholics.  In  fact,  however, 
they  were  all  gradually  brought  about  and  without  any  authoritative 
action. 

There  are  other  matters  as  to  which  many  Catholics  now  entertain 
different  views  as  to  right  and  wrong  from  those  entertained  by  their 
forefathers. 

One  of  these  relates  to  the  promotion  of  gambling  by  State 
lotteries,  which  were  held  with  the  Pope's  sanction,  while  a  Cardinal 
would  preside  over  the  drawing  of  the  lots.  This  form  of  gambling 
is  now  reprobated  by  many  Catholics. 

Many  Catholics  also  have  come  to  recognise  the  ethical  truth, 
which  only  seems  to  have  been  clearly  apprehended  of  late — the  truth, 
namely,  that  we  are  morally  bound  not  to  inflict  needless  pain  on 
animals,  and  still  more  bound  not  to  cause  pain  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  producing  it. 

A  third  ethical  intuition,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  only  acquired 
distinct  and  widespread  appreciation  in  modern  times,  is  that  of  our 
moral  responsibility  not  to  prostitute  the  noble  faculty  of  reason,  by 
giving  assent  to  propositions  which  are  not  supported  by  adequate 
evidence.  This  is  the  transgression  graphically  though  improperly 
stigmatised  by  Professor  Huxley  as  '  the  sin  of  faith,'  but  which  should 
be  termed  '  the  sin  of  credulity  ' — a  grave  fault,  still  far  too  common. 

Pious  people  have  sometimes  seemed  as  though  they  thought 
they  could  hardly  believe  too  much,  and  felt  that  to  be  over-credulous 
was  safer  than  to  entertain  an  '  honest  doubt.'  Now,  however,  the 
duty  of  caution  in  credence  is  continually  becoming  more  widely 
recognised,  and  we  may  hope  that  ere  long  it  will  be  generally 
regarded  as  an  imperative  duty. 

Another  most  important  change  which  is  taking  place  amongst 
Catholics  is  the  change  which  consists  in  regarding  as  specially  to  be 
valued  not  that  which  is  most  ancient  but  that  which  is  most  recent. 
This  new  belief  may  be  shortly  expressed  by  the  maxim,  '  Opinions 
which  are  newest  are  generally  truest.'  The  circumstance  that  any 
belief  is  a  specially  old  one  makes  its  truth  at  once  an  object  of 
suspicion.  It  was  Cardinal  Newman  who  initiated  and  mainly 
promoted,  in  England,  this  change  of  view,  through  his  great  work  on 
'  the  Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,'  and  his  demonstration  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Fathers  who  wrote  after  the  Council  of  Nice 
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compared  with  the  Ante-Nicene  writers.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  an  American  ecclesiastic  is  most  outspoken  on  this  subject. 
Very  Reverend  Dr.  Hogan  says  :  8 


The  Fathers  have  come  to  be  better  understood  in  this  age  than  in  any  other  ; 
the  closer  and  more  critical  study  to  which  they  have  been  subjected  during  the 
last  two  centuries  has  long  since  put  an  end  to  the  indiscriminate  trust  given  them 
in  older  times.  They  still  remain  the  unhesitating,  unquestioned  witnesses  of  the 
Church's  faith  in  many  particulars;  but  in  how  many  more  do  they  simply  give 
expression  to  their  personal  views,  or  follow  the  prevailing  notions  of  their  time, 
or  work  out  conclusions  from  Scripture  by  canons  of  interpretation  which  nobody 
thinks  of  following  to-day  ? 

It  is  so  indeed  !  What  could  be  more  absurd,  with  respect  to  any 
question  of  modern  science,  than  to  seek  for  enlightenment  in  works 
written  ages  before  such  questions  were  even  thought  of?  For 
example,  what  light  can  we  expect  to  gain  as  to  the  problems  of 
man's  origin;  his  relative  nature;  the  thousands  of  years  he  has 
existed  ;  his  single  or  multiple  origin  ;  the  production  of  new  species  of 
animals  and  plants  ;  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments;  the  meaning  of  various  obscure  passages 
therein  to  be  found;  or  the  exact  nature  of  the  doctrines  and 
organisation  of  primitive  Christianity  ;  by  addressing  ourselves,  not  to 
learned  experts  who  have  severally  made  one  or  other  of  these 
questions  their  lifelong  study,  but  to  the  teaching  of  ecclesiastics 
who  may  not  really  have  studied  them  at  all,  but  formed  conclusions 
on  a  priori  grounds  ;  such  as  the  words  of  Scripture,  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers,  or  the  ordinary  teaching  of  generations  of 
ecclesiastics,  who  knew  still  less  about  the  subjects  concerning  which 
they  presume  to  express  a  judgment,  than  themselves.  Such  conduct 
is  practically  and  in  principle  the  blunder  of  Galileo's  condemnation 
over  again. 

No  !  Instead  of  proclaiming  that  to  be  true  which  has  been 
believed  '  Semper,  ubique  et  ab  (minibus,'  we  may  confidently  affirm 
that  whatever  has  been  so  believed  is  most  probably  false. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  a  change  of  belief  that  is  very 
wonderful  because  its  effects  are  so  prodigiously  different  from  those 
which  they  might  have  been  expected  to  produce.  It  concerns  a 
belief  upon  which  the  whole  of  Christianity  was  supposed,  and  is  often 
declared,  absolutely  to  rest.  Nevertheless  it  has  vanished;  while  the 
Catholic  community,  instead  of  being  any  the  worse,  seems  to  have 
gained  vigour  through  a  struggle  wherein  it  has  felt  the  vivifying 
touch  of  mother  earth. 

I  refer  to  the  belief  entertained  by  Catholics  with  respect  to 
Scripture.  The  old  view  of  the  Bible  regarded  it  as  an  entirely 
supernatural  work,  every  word  of  which  had  been  directly  inspired  by 
(rod  Himself,  and  such  is  still  the  official  belief  enjoined  on  Catholics. 

8  Op.  tit.  p.  176. 
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It  was  early  an  obligation  so  to  believe,  but  the  Council  of  Trent  im- 
posed it  on  Catholics  yet  more  distinctly,  and  that  of  the  Vatican 
more  distinctly  still.  Quite  recently  the  Pope,  in  his  encyclical 
(Providentissimus  Deus),  declared  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  with  all  their  parts,  to  be  sacred  and  canonical  because, 
having  been  written  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  have 
God  for  their  Author  and  therefore  can  contain  no  error.  In  so 
proclaiming,  the  Pope  only  follows  Roman  tradition,  for,  as  the  Very 
Reverend  Dr.  Hogan  says  : 9 

Two  hundred  years  ago  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  held  in 
universal  veneration.  No  doubt  was  entertained  of  their  authenticity.  Moses  was 
the  unquestioned  author  of  the  Pentateuch  ;  Solomon,  of  Proverbs  ;  Isaiah,  Daniel, 
and  the  other  Prophets,  of  all  that  bore  their  names  ;  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles, 
of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  respectively  assigned  to  them.  But  their 
principal  author  was  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  they  were  all  inspired,  and  inspired  in  all 
their  parts.  This  is  what  made  them  invaluable  to  Christians,  their  divine  origin 
warranting  their  perfect  inerrancy.  If  once  we  admit  error  in  the  Scriptures,  said 
St.  Jerome,  '  what  further  authority  can  they  possess  ?  '  *  The  whole  structure  of 
the  faith  totters,'  added  St.  Augustine,  *  once  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  shaken/ 
(De  Doctrma  Christiana,  cap.  xxxviii.) 

Four  hundred  years  ago  the  authority  of  Scripture  was  deemed 
absolute  as  regards  all  kinds  of  knowledge — physical  no  less  than 
religious — and  even  in  the  last  century  any  questioning  of  the 
literal  sense  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  was  resented  as  irreligious. 
Dom  Calmet  refers  indignantly  to  those  who  were  disposed  to  admit 
more  than  an  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  between  the  great 
creative  act  and  the  production  of  light.  The  memorable  con- 
demnation of  Galileo  in  the  seventeenth  century  never  will  be,  and 
never  should  be,  forgotten. 

Now,  in  spite  of  an  apparent  official  maintenance  of  such  old 
views  in  the  present  day,  they  seem  to  be  entirely  abandoned  by 
almost  all  educated  Catholics.  The  Pope's  declaration  that  the  Bible 
can  '  contain  no  errors '  is  but  a  matter  of  formal  parade,  only  saved 
from  falsehood  by  a  more  ingenious  than  honest  distinction  between 
'  errors '  and  'untruths/  whereby  theologians  are  able  to  declare  that 
statements  *  utterly  untrue '  are  entirely  '  free  from  error.'  Even  a 
theologian  at  Rome,  formally  serving  the  Pope  as  such,  would  not 
venture  to  deny  that  hundreds  of  statements  which  are  not  '  true ' 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Thus,  as  I  have  said,  educated  Catholics  no  longer  feel  bound  to 
regard  the  Bible  in  the  old  light.  Comparatively  few  persons  now 
believe  that  the  account  in  Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  or 
of  Adam  and  of  Eve,  is,  in  any  sense,  historical  and  true  ;  or  that  the 
account  of  the  Fall  is  such ;  or  that  diversities  of  language  were  due 
to  God's  fear  lest  men  should  build  a  tower  to  reach  heaven ;  or  that 

0  Op.  cit.  p.  468.' 
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Joshua,  or  Isaiah,  in  any  way  interfered  with  the  regularity  of  the 
earth's  rotation  on  its  axis. 

Lest  any  readers  should  think  these  statements  rash  or  exag- 
gerated, I  will  quote,  in  confirmation  of  what  I  have  said,  the  words 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is  president  of  an  important  Catholic  seminary. 

Dr.  Hogan  very  candidly  admits  10  that 

work  has  been  done  on  the  Bible  in  recent  times  with  results  which  are  no  longer 
seriously  questioned.  Theologians  have  to  acknowledge,  however  reluctantly,  that 
henceforth  much  less  can  be  built  on  the  Bible  than  has  been  done  in  the  past. 

Again  he  tells  us  :  u 

Each  decade  is  marked  by  notable  concessions,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  our 
Biblical  students,  while  professing  the  most  entire  submission  to  the  teachings  of 
Leo  the  Thirteenth,  have  never  been  bolder  in  their  speculation  and  in  the  handling 
of  what  had  hitherto  been  looked  upon  in  the  Bible  as  literal  history,  than  since 
the  Encyclical  was  issued.  .  .  .  The  plagues  of  Egypt  are  cut  down  to  the  size  of 
ordinary  events  .  .  .  the  miracle  of  Joshua  to  a  poetic  description  of  a  natural  pheno- 
menon, &c.  In  a  word,  what  assumes  a  historical  form  in  the  Bible  is  admitted  in 
one  case  as  a  true  record  of  facts ;  in  another  as  a  conventional  or  fanciful  repre- 
sentation of  what  happened;  in  another,  again,  as  a  fiction  .-.  .  destined  to  embody 
and  convey  some  salutary  truth.  .  .  .  The  date  and  authorship  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  they  look  upon  as  open  to  free  discussion  and  bound  to 
stand  on  their  own  merits. 

Wonderful  indeed  is  the  change  which  has  come  over  the  Catholic 
body  as  regards  their  belief  about  Scripture.  It  is  of  course  still 
regarded  as  '  inspired,'  but  the  meaning  given  to  that  term  is  rapidly 
changing.  Who  indeed  that  recognises  the  immanence  and  univer- 
sality of  the  Divine  Activity  can  fail  to  regard  That  as  the  real  Author 
of  all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  thoughts,  deeds,  and  words — 
spoken  or  written — of  mankind?  Can  we  venture  to  deny  that 
Homer  and  Plato,  ^Eschylus  and  Aristotle,  Virgil  and  Tacitus,  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  were  in  various  degrees  inspired  ?  As  the  Very 
Reverend  Dr.  Hogan  says  : 12 

The  inspiration  of  Scripture  is  a  dogma  of  faith ;  but  it  would  seem  as  if  we 
were  further  than  ever  from  agreeing  as  to  what  is  implied  thereby. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  general  change  which  has  taken  place  as 
to  the  mode  in  which  educated  Catholics  have  come  to  regard  Scripture 
generally  that  is  noteworthy ;  what  is  yet  more  remarkable  is  the 
change  which  has  occurred  respecting  the  interpretation  of  certain 
passages  formerly  deemed  prophetic.  The  result  shows  that  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Augustine  were  mistaken  13  in  their  anticipations  as  to  the  fatal 
effects  which  must  follow  any  such  change  of  view  as  to  Scripture. 

I  have  no  space  to  refer  to  more  than  one  example — namely,  that 
with  respect  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Isaiah  vii.  14-16  : 

Therefore  the  Lord  himself  shall  give  you  a  sign  ;  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  con- 
ceive, and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Immanuel.  Butter  and  honey  shall 

10  Op.  tit.  p.  481.  »  See  pp.  476  and  477. 

12  Op.  cit.  p.  1G7.  I3  See  their  words  quoted  above,  p.  9. 
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lie  eat,  that  he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.  For  before  the 
child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,  the  laud  that  thou 
abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her  kings. 

This  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  prediction  of  the  miraculous  con- 
ception of  Our  Lord  by  a  virgin,  and  it  is  actually  referred  to  as  such 
by  St.  Matthew  i.  20-22  : 

Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord 
by  the  prophet,  saying  &c. 

Yet  there  is  probably  no  well-informed  Catholic  now  who  would 
deny  that  what  Isaiah  said  was  intended  to  calm  the  dread  which 
Ahaz  (King  of  Judah)  felt  with  respect  to  Pekah  (King  of  Israel)  and 
Kezin  (King  of  Syria)  by  assuring  him  that  before  a  young  woman's  14 
newly  born  child  should  be  old  enough  to  know  right  from  wrong, 
the  two  kings  so  dreaded  should  have  disappeared.  No  one  would 
now  fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  King  Ahaz  could 
be  comforted  by  being  told  of  an  abnormal  birth  to  take  place  five 
hundred  years  after  his  death. 

Not  less  important  than  the  transformation  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  belief  of  Catholics  about  Holy  Scripture,  is  that  which  has 
occurred  with  respect  to  the  right  and  power  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity to  interpret  it. 

Four  hundred  years  ago  that  right  was  universally  allowed,  and 
conceded  by  the  laity,  and  the  accuracy  of  such  official  interpreta- 
tions was  unquestioned.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century,  thanks  to  the 
confessorship  of  that  venerable  servant  of  Grod,  Gralileo,  the  futility  of 
such  a  claim  was  once  for  all  demonstrated. 

The  Pope  and  the  congregation  of  cardinals  belonging  to  the  Holy 
Office,  when  they  condemned  that  illustrious  astronomer  and 
physicist,  erred  not  only  about  physical  science,  but  also  about  the 
meaning  of  Scripture,  and  they  grounded  their  first  error  on  one 
much  more  important — namely,  on  their  pronouncement  as  to  what 
the  words  of  Holy  Writ  signified.1' 

After  such  an  humiliating  and  disastrous  failure,  it  became 
obviously  impossible  for  ecclesiastical  authority  to  claim  with  success 
a  hearing  as  to  any  matter  of  science.  '  Falsus  in  unofalsus  in 
omnibus ' !  Catholics,  to  be  logical,  must  say  to  any  Koman  con- 
gregation which  should  attempt  to  lay  down  the  law  about  any 
branch  of  science : 

'  You  have  blundered  once,  and  we  can  never  trust  you  again  in 
any  scientific  matter;  whether  it  be  astronomy,  biology,  political 
economy,  history,  biblical  criticism,  or  ecclesiology.  You  may  be 
right  in  your  dicta,  but  also  you  may  be  wrong.  The  only  authority 

14  The  word  which  has  been  translated  '  Virgin '  really  means  '  a  young  woman 
and  not  necessarily  a  maiden. 

15  See  my  article  'Modern  Catholics  and  Scientific  Freedom'  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  for  July  1885.. 
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in  science  is  the  authority  of  those  who  have  studied  the  matter 
and  are  "  men  who  know."  As  to  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of 
inductive  research,  you  must  humbly  accept  the  teaching  of  science, 
and  nothing  but  science.  And  for  this  you  should  be  grateful.' 

Yet  in  spite  of  its  absurdity,  the  Roman  Curia  has  again  ventured 
to  show  its  now  broken  teeth,  and  stretch  out  its  now  blunted 
claws  against  worthy  ecclesiastics,  and  that  as  regards  a  biological 
question,  namely,  the  Origin  of  Man  ! 

Poor  Father  Leroy,  the  Dominican,  was  summoned  to  Rome,  and 
forced,  willy-nilly,  to  recant  and  condemn  what  he  had  taught ;  and 
Father  Zahm,  the  author  of  an  edifying  work,  Evolution  and  Dogma, 
has  been  induced,  by  a  promise  quickly  broken,  to  recall  it  from  circu- 
lation. The  '  doctrine  of  Evolution '  was  indeed  very  near  being 
authoritatively  condemned  by  the  Curialists,  but,  much  as  they 
wished,  they  did  not  dare  to  condemn  it. 

One  hardly  knows  whether  to  be  more  diverted  by  the  impudent 
folly  of  such  proceedings,  or  moved  to  indignation  by  their  im- 
morality. Happily  the  Curialists  are,  to  quote  the  words  of  an 
Italian  Doctor  of  Divinity  who  knows  them  well,  *  as  impotent  as 
they  are  unscrupulous  and  corrupt/ 

That  the  change  I  describe  has  really  taken  place,  and  has  become 
fully  recognised  by  ecclesiastics  themselves,  is  certain.  The  Jesuit, 
Father  Hill,  teaches  us  that 

The  criterion  of  scientific  truth  is  not  authority,  but  evidence. 
The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Hogan  caps  this  remark 1G  by  the  following  one : 

It  is  now  generally  felt  that  a  negative,  not  a  positive,  harmony  has  to  be  looked 
for,  and  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  find  the  secrets  of  science  in  the  Bible,  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Bible,  where  it  touches  on  the  things  of  nature,  should  be 
sought  for  in  science. 

From  meditating  on  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  amongst 
Catholics,  (1)  with  respect  to  the  written  Word,  and  (2)  its  authori- 
tative interpretation,  we  may  rise  to  consider  some  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  have  been  developed  with  respect  to  our  conceptions  as 
to  the  Divine  Source  of  all  knowledge.  The  Great  Cause  of  all  is 
not  only  utterly  unimaginable  by  us,  but  entirely  beyond  our  powers 
of  comprehension  and  conception.  Nevertheless,  we  may  fearlessly 
affirm  It  possesses  all  that  man  possesses  of  perfection,  and  therefore 
such  attributes  as  are  feebly  imaged  forth — in  a  faint,  though  not 
false,  analogy — by  human  intelligence,  will,17  &c. 

16  Op.  cit.  p.  133.     The  italics  are  mine. 

17  This  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  words  'personality '  and  'personal,'  as  applied 
to  Deity.     Many  men  are  strangely  offended  and  repelled  by  those  terms,  because 
they  entirely  misapprehend  the  meaning  and  intention  with  which  they  are  used. 
They  fancy  that,  thereby,  a  sort  of  magnified  humanity  is  attributed  to  God.    But 
not  to  accept  this  conception  of  '  personality  '  is  to  reduce  our  idea  of  the  '  First 
Cause '  to  that  of  a  mere  unintellectual  energy,  and  therefore  to  degrade  it  to  a  kind 
of  existence  immeasurably  below  that  of  a  human  being. 
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A  certain  anthropomorphism  is  inseparable  from  our  conception  of 
:he  Infinite  Being,  because  we  cannot  think  thereof  save  by  human 
ideas,  based  on  imaginations  of  things  and  actions  perceived  by  the 
senses.  Hence  that  most  true  saying,  '  As  men  are,  so  are  their  gods.' 
Therefore,  as  men  become  wiser,  better  and  nobler,  their  ideas  of  Grod 
ought  to,  and  surely  do,  become  more  and  more  elevated. 

The  Christian  idea  of  the  Deity  was  mainly  derived  from  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  had  itself  greatly  changed  between  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  and  the  Captivity.  Yet  the  ideal  greatness  of  the  Jew  and  of 
the  earlier  Christians  remained  too  much  an  idealised  human  greatness 
derived  from  conceptions  of  an  Omnipotent  CaDsarism,  a  benevolent 
despotism,  the  legalism  of  the  Judge  and  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pontiff.  The  conduct  deemed  by  many  to  be  most  fitting  towards  such 
a  being  was  abject  self-abasement,  piteous  entreaties,  praises,  and 
endeavours  to  ward  off  chastisement  for  demerits,  by  self-torture  and 
the  presentation  of  the  virtuous  acts  of  others.  Grod  was  thus  con- 
ceived of  as  a  non-natural  Oriental  Despot,  exacting  praise  and  adora- 
tion, and  ready  to  chastise  with  the  utmost  severity  any  withholding 
thereof — a  Being  capable  of  punishing  disrespect  and  disobedience  in 
the  most  terrible  manner  imaginable.  For  such  acts  of  disrespect  and 
disobedience  were  '  sins ; '  and  grave  sins  were  punished  by  damnation 
in  hell-fire  accompanied  by  other  tortures,  and  lasting  for  ever  and 
ever.  Such  ideas  are  not,  perhaps,  to  be  wondered  at  in  ages  when 
sufferings  and  hardships  of  all  kinds  abounded,  when  legal  punish- 
ments were  most  barbarous,  torture  inflicted  systematically,  and 
burning  alive  regarded  as  a  needful  and  salutary  practice  and  viewed 
with  complacency. 

In  these  days  of  softened  manners  and  benevolent  feelings,  ex- 
tending even  to  the  brute  creation,  such  beliefs  have  become  impos- 
sible for  many  Catholics  no  less  than  for  men  of  other  creeds.  The 
Deity  is  now  regarded  as  a  Being  to  whom  impieties  are  unwelcome, 
because  prejudicial  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  welfare  of  those  who 
commit  or  utter  them.  It  is,  of  course,  fully  recognised  that  we  may 
only  too  easily  perform  actions  prejudicial  to  our  own  welfare  or  that 
of  others  ;  but  the  old  notion  of  ( sin  '  as  an  offence  against  a  sort  of 
magnified,  supernatural  Pope-king,  who  in  divine  anger  smites  the 
offender  with  an  infinite  punishment,  is  rapidly  fading  away.  With 
the  vanishing  of  such  morbid  notions  about  '  sin,3  morbid  notions 
about  Hell  are  rapidly  vanishing  also,  and  some  writings  of  my  own  18 
have,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  helped  to  banish  them  from  many  Catholic 
minds.  It  is  therefore  needless  for  me  to  say  more  on  the  subject  here. 

18  My  articles :  (1)  •  Happiness  in  Hell,'  Nineteenth  Century,  December  1892  ; 
(2)  « The  Happiness  in  Hell,'  op.  cit.  February  1893 ;  and  (3)  <  Last  Words  on  the  Hap- 
piness in  Hell,'  op.  cit.  April  1893.  Quite  lately  a  Catholic  writer,  with  the  letters 
H.  J.  H.,  has  published  a  paper  in  the  number  of  the  American  Ecclesiastical  Review 
for  1897,  wherein  he  maintains  that  unbaptised  infants  may  attain  the  same  bliss  as 
that  open  to  those  who  have  been  baptised.  This  is  a  most  startling  theological 
innovation. 
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But  the  mention  of  '  sin '  in  general  naturally  brings  to  mind 
the  changes  which  have  been  effected  in  the  notions  of  Catholics  as 
to  '  original  sin.' 

No  man  of  education  now  regards  the  Biblical  account  of  '  the 
fall '  as  more  than  '  a  myth  intended  to  symbolise  some  moral  lapse 
of  the  earliest  races  of  mankind/  or,  possibly, '  the  first  awakening  of 
the  human  conscience  to  a  perception  of  right  and  wrong/  This  is 
the  utmost  which  such  a  man  would  admit,  while  most  scholars 
would  deny  that  there  is  more  historical  evidence  for  the  garden 
of  Eden  than  for  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides. 

The  consideration  of  this  change  of  view  also  naturally  brings  to 
mind  those  which  have  taken  place  amongst  Catholics  as  to  the  real 
meaning  of  '  redemption '  and  the  mode  in  which  Christ's  death  on 
the  cross  has  affected  mankind. 

It  is  very  noteworthy  that  there  should  have  been  such  variations 
with  respect  to  what  many  persons  consider  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  religion. 

A  view  once  widely  held  as  to  the  '  how  '  men  were  so  benefited 
may  be  termed  '  redemption  by  cheating  the  devil.'  According  to 
this  theory,  Satan  found  himself,  through  the  death  of  the  God-man, 
overpaid,  and  so  could  make  no  further  claim  on  Man,  who  thus 
became  freed  from  his  dominion. 

Another  theory,  which  has  been  much  more  widely  prevalent  and 
is  still  held  by  many,  may  be  called  '  redemption  by  legal  fiction.' 
This  is  the  one  propounded  by  St.  Anselm  in  his  treatise  Cur  Deus 
homo  ? — *  Why  God  became  Man.' 

According  to  it  Christ  suffered  in  the  place  of  guilty  man,  and  so 
God  the  Father  was  enabled,  without  renouncing  what  was  due  to 
His  justice  and  majesty,  to  bestow  His  grace  upon  mankind. 

Very  different  is  the  view  held  by  many  modern  Catholics  as 
orthodox  as  learned.  According  to  them  Christ's  life  and  death 
have  served  to  set  before  us  a  great  *  object  lesson/  Such  Catholics 
affirm  that,  beyond  this,  they  know  not,  and  that  no  one  knows, '  how ' 
man  was  benefited  by  the  passion  of  Christ  Jesus.  All  they  know  is 
that  it  has  availed  with  God,  as  any  other  means  would  have  availed 
had  God  so  willed  it.19 

Various  other  modifications  of  view  might  here  be  mentioned, 
but  the  above  will  suffice  to  show  that  even  as  to  this  doctrine  great 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  that  it  is  possible  yet  others  may 
follow. 

But  a  change  more  startling  than  any  yet  referred  to,  is  that 

19  I  could  refer  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  highly  placed  of  Eoman 
theologians  in  support  of  this  statement,  had  I  permission  to  use  his  name.  He  told  me 
that  '  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  sacrifice  of  any  animal,  or  the  offering  of  any  flower, 
might  not  have  accomplished  all  that  was  accomplished  on  Calvary,  or  why  it  might 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  any  physical  act  and  by  the  Divine  Will  alone, 
save  that  in  that  case  we  should  not  jhave  had  the  great "  object  lesson  "  put  before  us.' 
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which  seems  now  in  progress  with  respect  to  the  estimate  in  which 
Paganism  is  to  be  held  in  comparison  with  Christianity.  The  early 
Christians  naturally  detested  it,  and  regarded  the  Heathen  Gods  as  so 
many  devils  who  had  been  permitted  to  delude  mankind.  To  the 
Polytheism  of  Greece  and  Eome,  Egypt  and  Syria,  succeeded  the 
strictest  Monotheism ;  for  at  first  prayers  were  not  even  addressed 
to  Christ,  but  to  the  Father  only.  This  Monotheism  was  (as  we  have 
seen)  of  a  very  rigid  type,  leading  to  extreme  self-denial,  even  as  to  the 
most  innocent  pleasures,  to  severe  asceticism  and  a  very  exaggerated 
attribution  of  merit  to  virginity — apart  from  any  special  circumstances, 
and  as  a  mere  physical  fact. 

The  asceticism  of  early  Christianity  was  indeed  widely  different 
from  that  which  is  venerated  to-day,  as  has  been  clearly  shown  by 
that  learned  Benedictine  monk  of  Cambridge,  Dom  Cuthbert  Butler. 
In  his  study  of  Early  Monastic  History  20  he  tells  us,  concerning  the 
spirit  of  Egyptian  monachism  (as  reported  in  the  Doivnside  Review), 
that 

The  favourite  name  used  to  describe  any  of  the  prominent  monks  was  '  great 
athlete.'  And  they  were  athletes  and  tilled  with  the  spirit  of  the  modern  athlete. 
They  loved  to  '  make  a  record '  in  austerities,  to  contend  with  one  another  in 
mortifications  ;  and  they  would  freely  boast  of  their  spiritual  achievements.  .  .  . 
In  Palladius's  account  of  Macarius  this  stands  out  most  conspicuously ;  if  he  ever 
heard  of  any  one  having  performed  a  work  of  asceticism,  he  was  all  on  fire  to  do 
the  same.  .  .  .  Did  Macarius  hear  that  another  monk  ate  nothing  but  one  pound 
of  bread  a  day  ?  For  three  years  he  ate  each  day  only  what  he  could  extract  in  a 
single  handful  through  the  narrow  neck  of  a  jar.  Did  he  hear  that  the  Tabenne- 
siates  ate  nothing  cooked  by  fire  throughout  one  Lent  ?  He  did  the  same  for 
seven  years.  He  did  not  rest  satisfied  until  he  had  gone  to  see,  and  beaten,  them 
all.  ...  A  strange  system  it  was,  often  leading  to  extravagances,  eccentricities, 
and  worse.  Oriental  hermits  surpassed  any  thing  in  Egypt.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  Syrian 
monks  were  termed  grazers  because  they  dwelt  on  the  mountains  and  ate  neither 
meal  nor  bread ;  but  when  meal-time  came  they  took  sickles  and  went  forth  to  cut 
grass.  ...  St.  Simeon  Stylites,  before  ascending  his  pillar,  had  dwelt  in  an  en- 
closure on  a  mountain,  his  right  leg  fastened  to  a  large  stone  by  an  iron  chain 
twenty  cubits  long.  Theodoret  relates  that  some  of  the  hermits  constantly  carried 
on  their  shoulders  heavy  weights  of  iron,  and  that  he  had  seen  another  who  passed 
ten  years  in  a  tub  suspended  in  mid-air  from  poles.  .  .  .  St.  Jerome  solemnly  de- 
clares that  he  knew  a  Syrian  hermit  who  lived  in  an  old  cistern  on  five  figs  a  day  ; 
St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  speaks  of  Syrian  hermits  who  wore  iron  fetters,  slept  on  the 
bare  ground,  and  stood  immovable  in  prayer  in  the  rain,  wind,  and  snow. 

Such  savage  and  barbarous  practices  are  no  longer  even  admired 
by  most  Catholics,  and  the  contrast  is  indeed  great  between  these 
devotees  and,  the  reasonable  men  who  have  replaced  them  in  modern 
times — for  example,  the  Jesuits  of  Mount  Street  or  the  Fathers  of 
the  Brompton  Oratory.  It  is  not  perhaps  wonderful  then,  that,  hav- 
ing regard  to  such  asceticism,  to  fierce  intolerance,  and  to  the  many 
superstitions  which  tended  to  retard  progress  and  impede  human 

20  See  the  Downside  Review  (vol.  xvii.  December  189S,  p.  268  &c.)  on  Dom  Cuth- 
bert Butler's  Lausiac  History  of  Palladius  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1898). 
VOL.  XLVII-tfo.  275  F 
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welfare,  there  have  not  been  wanting  Catholics  to  contend  that  with 
the  coming  of  Christianity  the  pendulum  swung  (as  it  were)  too  far 
in  one  direction,  and  that,  the  destruction  of  the  evils  of  Paganism 
having  been  accomplished,  it  should  now  be  made  to  swing  in  the 
other  direction,  so  that  some  of  the  merits  Paganism  possessed  may 
be  revived  and  restored. 

I  have  heard  a  man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholicity  express 
himself  as  follows,  when  seeking  the  advice  of  a  learned  and  austere 
priest : 

'  Monotheism,'  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  is,  of  course,  an  indisputable 
truth,  but  can  it  be  entirely  defended  as  popularly  understood  ?  Newman  has 
thrown 21  some  doubts  on  this  matter.  He  seems  to  doubt  whether  that  Infinite 
Energy  which  pervades  the  universe — God — '  falls,  or  can  be  brought  under  the  idea 
of  earthly  number  ?  '  The  idea  *  number '  most  certainly  implies  '  comparison,' 
'  distinctness,'  and  '  similarity,'  and  we  cannot  predicate  '  unity '  of  God  without 
the  idea  of  '  number.'  Can  God  be  thus  spoken  of  as  being  absolutely  One  ?  He 
has  many  attributes,  some  of  -which  our  reason  reveals  to  us,  while  there  may  be 
many  more  which  are  altogether  beyond  our  powers  of  conception.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  certain  '  analogy '  between  the  '  attributes '  and  '  modes  of  being '  of  man 
and  of  God,  but  there  is  also  an  infinite  and  most  mysterious  difference.  A  man  is 
not  always  actually  '  loving '  or  actually  '  angry,'  he  is  for  the  most  part  but 
potentially  one  or  the  other.  But  with  God  nothing  is  potential ;  His  every  energy 
is  an  actual,  eternal  act  of  His  Essence.  Thus  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
nature  of  God's  attributes,  like  the  nature  of  God  Himself,  is  incomprehensible  to 
us.  Moreover,  God's  attributes,  while  distinct,  are  each  of  them  equally  '  God,' 
and  therefore  substantial.  We  can  hardly  then  venture  to  affirm  or  deny  that 
they  are  '  substantially  distinct '  and  '  distinctly  substantial.'  At  the  least  it  seems 
that  reason  must  admit  that  they  may  be  much  more  so  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
But  does  not  this  really  amount  to  Polytheism  ?  And  indeed  we  may  well  ask 
why  may  we  not,  in  this  way,  attribute  '  plurality '  to  God  ?  There  are  certainly 
some  attributes  and  aspects  of  the  Deity  which  may  not  be  unfitly  represented  by 
such  Pagan  Gods — by  Zeus,  Athene,  Ares,  Aphrodite,  Nemesis,  Eros,  Demeter, 
and  Pan.  In  a  sense,  the  Paganism  of  Greece  and  Rome  was '  true '  and  *  righteous,' 
and  the  worship  of  the  Heathen,  as  Cardinal  Newman  has  said,22  '  an  acceptable 
service.' 

Amongst  the  attributes  of  God,  revealed  by  reason,  are  some  as  to  which  the 
Christian  revelation  is  silent ;  and  the  study  of  nature  manifests  to  us  Divine 
activities  which  do  not  seem  to  harmonise  with  that  idea  of  His  Being  which  is  set 
before  us  by  ecclesiastical  authority.23 

The  student  of  biology  finds  the  living  world  replete  on  every  side  with  phe- 
nomena, which,  while  they  clothe  the  earth  with  beauty,  minister,  not  merely 
to  sexual  reproduction,  but  often  to  mere  pleasure.  Certainly  the  devotee  of  bio- 
logical science  might  well  find  himself  moved  by  his  studies  to  adore  two  divinities 
to  which  they  specially  point,  namely  Eros  and  Aphrodite.24 


21  In  the  last  of  his  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford. 

-  In  his  Discourses  on  University  Education  (1852),  p.  96. 

23  This  is  very  notably  the  case  with  the  teaching  of  St.  Augustine  and  many 
others,  as  to  what  is  known  in  moral  theology  as  '  the  debitum  ' — based,  possibly,  on 
that  of  St.  Paul  (1  Corinthians  vii.  9). 

21  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  fact  of  pleasure  of  this  kind  being 
sown  broadcast  over  nature,  in  no  way  tends  to  excuse  any  relaxation  in  those  ethical 
rules  as  to  human  conduct  which  are  needful  to  maintain  a  sound  social  system. 
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There  are,  to  my  knowledge,  good  Catholics  who  feel  drawn  to  worship  God 
directly,  but  are  repelled  by  the  symbols  often  set  before  them;  such  as  by  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  clad  in  a  cope  and  wearing  a  papal  tiara,  or  some  representa- 
tr.ons  of  the  '  sacred  heart'  or  of  that  bird  distinguished  by  no  intellectual  or  moral 
ornithological  pre-eminence — the  dove.  Amongst  such  devout  persons  are  some 
vho  would  prefer  to  worship  God  under  one  of  His  attributes,  symbolised  by 
representations  more  resembling  Athene  or  Apollo,  and  who  have  specially  felt 
tie  want  in  Christianity  of  a  female  symbol  of  Divinity ;  for  of  course  God  is  as 
much  female 25  as  He  is  male.  I  have  heard  there  are  persons  who  go  to  the 
I'.rompton  Oratory  to  there  worship  the  Madonna,  as  the  only  available  represen- 
t  itive  of  Venus  ;  and  we  have  lately  read  of  the  recent  worship  (in  Paris)  of  Isis,  by 
persons  who  regarded  the  goddess,  whose  veil  no  man  has  drawn  aside,  as  no  inapt 
s/mbol  of  the  inscrutable  power  that  everywhere  meets,  yet  everywhere  escapes, 
our  gaze  as  we  seek  to  probe  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  whether  it  would  be  lawful  for  me,  as  a  Catholic,  to 
•worship  God  as  Zeus  26  or  Athene  if  I  am  in  truth  devoutly  moved  so  to  adore  Him. 

The  answer  given,  in  my  hearing,  by  the  learned  and  devout  priest 
i:i  question  was  as  follows  : 

Most  certainly  it  is  lawful  for  you  so  to  do,  provided  you  find  it  helps  you  to 
alvance  in  virtue  and  religion.  But  you  must  only  do  it  privately  ;  it  would  not 
a  t  present  be  right  for  you  to  carry  on  a  public  worship  of  that  kind. 

I  myself  subsequently  asked  the  same  question  of  three  other 
learned  and  experienced  priests,  and  received  a  similar  reply  from 
them  all. 

Who  would  have  anticipated  in  the  thirteenth  century  that  such 
a  reply  to  such  a  question  was  a  possible  one  ?  Truly  a  great  change 
has  come  over  the  spirit  of  some  Catholics  ! 

The  next  doctrine  I  wish  to  refer  to  is  that  of  Our  Lord's 
resurrection.  As  everybody  knows,  each  of  the  four  Evangelists  gives 
a .  graphic  account  of  the  visit  to  the  Sepulchre,  though  only  one  of 
these  can  be  accurate,  seeing  that  no  two  of  them  agree.  This  and 
some  other  reasons  have  suggested  to  critics  that  the  whole  of  these 
histories  of  the  first  Easter  morning  may  be  legendary  only,  and  the 
suspicion  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest  writings  in 
the  New  Testament — the  Pauline  Epistles — are  utterly  silent  with 
respect  to  them.  It  would  certainly  be  very  strange,  if  St.  Paul  did 
know  of  this  visit  to  the  empty  tomb,  that  he  should  have  failed  to 
add  so  extremely  valuable  a  testimony  to  the  others  he  adduces  in 
fjivour  of  the  belief  that  the  Lord  had  truly  risen  ! 

Impressed  by  these  difficulties,  I  once  asked  a  learned  theologian 
(high  in  office  and  in  great  favour  with  the  Pope)  whether,  if  it  could 
be  proved  that  Christ's  body  had  rotted  in  the  grave,  such  a  fact 

25  Harnack  tells  us  that  there  were  some  in  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity  who 
•were  inclined  to  regard  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  as  a  female  principle.  See  his  History 
of  Dogma  (translated  from  the  third  German  edition),  vol.  iv.  p.  109  (Williams  & 
Korgate,  1898). 

25  To  guard  against  an  absurd  misapprehension  I  would  point  out  that  the  questioner 
had  no  idea  of  worshipping  the  mythological  characters  Zeus,  Athene,  &c.,  but  only 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  (majesty,  wisdom,  beauty,  power,  love,  &c.)  winch  these  old 
G  reek  types  embody. 

F  2 
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would  be  conclusive  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection. 

'  Not  in  the  least/ he  replied ;  '  because  we  do  not  know  in  what  the  essence  of  a 
body  consists.' 

Here  we  have  an  example  of  a  change  effected  in  belief  through 
modifying  the  signification  of  a  word — namely,  the  word  *  body ' — 
the  sort  of  change  before  referred  to.27  Such  a  theologian — a  man  as 
scrupulous  as  he  is  pious— would  never  have  answered  me  as  he  did 
had  he  not  been  sure  that  the  change  of  view  in  question  would  be 
innocuous  to  religion. 

The  fact,  then,  that  Catholicity  can  thus  stand  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  what  but  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  would  have  been 
universally  regarded  as  an  absolutely  requisite  belief,  seems  to  me  a 
most  remarkable  fact  as  showing  the  indestructibility  of  Catholicism. 

This  doctrine  relating  to  the  termination  of  Christ's  earthly  career 
naturally  brings  to  our  mind  what  the  New  Testament  tells  us  as  to 
its  commencement — namely,  his  miraculous  conception  and  his  birth 
from  a  Virgin  Mother.  The  possibility  that  the  Scriptural  account  of 
what  concerns  the  former  doctrine  maybe  an  unhistorical  interpolation, 
can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  (as  it  has  suggested)  the  speculation  whether 
St.  Luke's  account  of  what  concerns  the  second  dogma  may  not  be 
similarly  explained.  But  could  such  a  result  be  equally  innocuous  to 
Catholicity  ?  Now  critics  have  long  doubted,  or  disbelieved,  the  early 
date  commonly  assigned  to  this  part  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  the  last  volume  of  T.  &  T.  Clark's  Dictionary  it  is  quite  admitted 
that  the  account  in  Luke  belongs  to  a  later  structure  of  the  synoptic 
narrative  and  was  not  known  to  the  first  generation  of  Christians. 

That  such  an  account  should  have  been  accepted  as  original, 
though  really  a  later  interpolation,  would  not  be  so  very  astonishing. 
Newly  discovered  facts  continue  to  make  such  a  thing  more  and  more 
likely.  Thus  we  learn  from  a  most  Catholic  source  28  that  the 
orthodox  world 

has  received  a  fresh  shock  by  the  discovery,  in  Coptic,  of  the  Apocryphal  '  Acts  of 
Paul.'  The  work,  somewhat  longer  than  the  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles,'  turns  out  to 
be  of  a  most  fabulous  character  (it  probably  included  the  story  of  the  l  Baptised 
Lion,'  referred  to  by  St.  Jerome) ;  it  was  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  by  <  a  priest  of  Asia  Minor,'  as  Tertullian  records ;  and  yet  it  was  accepted 
in  the  course  of  the  next  century  as  trustworthy  in  Carthage  and  Alexandria.  .  .  . 
It  made  its  way  into  certain  Syriac  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and  thence  into 
the  Armenian  Canon,  and  it  is  even  found  in  two  Latin  New  Testament  MSS. 
That  a  document  of  so  late  a  date  and  of  such  a  character  should  have  had  such  a 
'  career  of  conquest 7  and  should  thus  have  made  its  way  to  the  very  threshold  of 
the  Canon,  certainly  raises  important  questions. 

It  does  so  indeed  ! 

As  to  the  effect  on  Catholicity  of  a  modified  way  of  understanding 
Our  Lord's  conception  (startling  and  inadmissible  by  Catholics  as  such 
a  view  now  is),  there  are,  some  people  think,  evidences  that  it  might 
27  See  ante,  p.  53.  28  The  Dublin  Review  for  January  1899,  p.  23. 
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turn  out  to  be  as  innocuous  as  that  concerning  the  resurrection.  And 
those  good  Catholics  who  have  come  to  believe  the  Gospel  account  of 
the  resurrection  to  be  legendary  will  be  less  indisposed  than  others 
to  regard  the  account  of  His  conception  to  be  of  a  similar  character. 
Indeed,  to  my  certain  knowledge  there  actually  are  devout  Catholics  of 
both  sexes,  well  known  and  highly  esteemed — weekly  communicants 
aad  leading  lives  devoted  to  charity  and  religion — who  believe  Joseph 
to  have  been  the  real  and  natural  father  of  Jesus.  They  do  not 
scruple,  on  that  account,  to  apply  to  his  Mother  all  the  expressions 
common  amongst  Catholics  ;  the  term  '  Virgin  ' 29  being  used  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  by  Isaiah,  and  not  in  the  strict  modern  sense  of  that 
word.  I  know  also  priests  who  share  this  opinion,  and  I  have  heard 
a  devout  and  ascetic  religious  affirm — not  in  my  presence  alone — 
that  he  thought  the  extraordinary  dignity  to  which  Kome  has  now 
raised  St.  Joseph  may  have  been  providentially  brought  about  in 
preparation  for  a  great  change  in  popular  sentiment  and  credence  on 
this  question. 

But  this  last  modification  of  belief  is  as  yet  so  rare  amongst 
Catholics  that  its  very  existence  is  not  generally  suspected ;  but  the 
fact  that  it  really  does  exist  amongst  some  who  are  earnest,  learned, 
and  devout,  is  surely  a  very  remarkable  fact.  The  possibility  of 
extreme  changes  in  orthodox  belief  is  also  clearly  shown  with  respect 
to  two  other  doctrines,  with  a  notice  of  which  this  article  will  end. 

Both  of  these  doctrines  were  once  universally  believed  by 
Catholics.  Yet  they  have  completely  passed  away — one  in  early  times, 
the  other  in  the  modern  period. 

The  first  was  the  belief  that  the^end  of  the  world  would  take  place 
during  the  life  of  the  first  generation  of  Christians.  No  doctrine  seems 
to  have  been  more  universally  and  strongly  held,  or  to  have  had  more 
effect  on  the  lives  of  the  early  Christians — promoting  their  zeal  and 
courage  and  shielding  them  from  temptation.  What  value  had  the 
pleasures  of  life  to  men  certain  that  in  a  few  years  nought  would 
remain  save  the  bliss  of  heaven  for  the  elect,  and  the  torments  of 
hell  for  the  reprobate  ? 

It  was  but  natural  that  this  doctrine  should  have  been  regarded 
by  all  as  absolutely  certain,  since  it  had  the  very  highest  sanction, 
having  been  proclaimed,  it  was  believed,  by  Our  Lord  Himself. 

This  was  indeed  but  natural,  seeing  that  we  read  in  St.  Matthew 
xxiv.  34,  that  Jesus  said,  speaking  of  the  end  of  the  world  : 

Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be 
fulfilled. 

The  passage  in  St.  Mark  xiii.  30  is  identical ;  and  also  that  in  St. 
Luke  xxi.  32,  save  that  the  words  '  these  things '  are  omitted. 

Well  might  men  ask,  '  If  we  cannot  be  sure  that  Christ  so  spoke 

29  Which  is  thus  by  them  used  in  a  much  modified  sense,  as  we  have  just  seen  may 
be  done  with  the  word  '  body.' 
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(seeing  they  are  thus  recorded  by  three  Evangelists),  of  what  words 
attributed  to  Him  can  we  be  certain  ? ' 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  words  may  have  been  displaced 
and  that  they  should  have  been  inserted  in  connection  with  those 
referring  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  difficulty  cannot  be  thus 
evaded,  since  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  elsewhere  announced  His 
speedy  Second  Advent.  Thus  in  Matthew  x.  23  we  read  : 

'  I  say  unto  you,  Ye  shall  not  have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel,  till  the  Son  of 
man  be  come ; '  and  (in  xvi.  28)  '  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  be  some  standing  here, 
which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  His  kingdom.' 

In  Mark  ix.  1  we  find  the  following  very  explicit  passage  : 

And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  there  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God 
come  with  power. 

I  leave  to  professed  theologians  the  task  of  explaining  these  pre- 
dictions, so  entirely  falsified  by  the  event.  My  purpose  in  bringing  them 
forward  is  only  to  show  how  a  very  early  dogma  (universally  believed 
and  naturally  regarded  as  de  fide — being  so  exceptionally  grounded, 
as  was  thought,  on  direct  revelation)  vanished  from  amongst  the 
Articles  of  the  Christian  faith  and  utterly  disappeared. 

The  last  belief  once  general  amongst  Catholics  (and  other 
Christians)  which  I  shall  here  notice  is  that  concerning  witchcraft 
and  diabolical  possession — in  one  word,  concerning  J  Demonology/ 
If  the  doctrine  last  considered  could  claim  to  be  based  on  words  in 
the  New  Testament,  this  one  may  claim  to  be  based  on  the  Old 
Testament  also.  Putting  aside  Saul  and  the  Witch  of  Endor,  we 
read  in  Exodus  (xxii.  1 8)  the  terrible  words :  '  Thou  shalt  not 
suffer  a  witch  to  live/  When  one  thinks  of  the  horrors,  the  cruelties, 
the  frightful  injustices,  which  have  been  perpetrated  for  centuries  on 
poor  women  condemned  as  witches,  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  believe 
that  the  words  above  cited  were  written  at  the  express  dictation,  and, 
as  it  were,  by  '  the  finger,  of  Grod  Himself/  But  if  we  regard  it  as  an 
interpolation,  the  difficulty  yet  remains ;  for  the  delusion  as  to  dia- 
bolical possession  has  also  been  fraught  with  frightful  evils,  and  even 
recently  caused  a  poor  woman,  in  Ireland,  to  be  put  on  the  fire  by 
her  superstitious  relatives.  Yet  this  superstition  was  sustained  not 
by  an  isolated  text  or  two  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  by  all  the 
Gospel  narratives.  They  actually  abound  with  asserted  instances  of 
such  possession,  and  no  one  can  read  them  without  a  conviction  that 
the  Evangelists  thought  that  Our  Lord  believed  that  '  possession '  was 
a  fact  of  common  experience,  and  did  not  object  to  such  a  belief 
being  entertained  by  His  disciples.  The  explanation  of  this  difficulty 
is  a  matter  quite  beyond  my  ability,  and  I  leave  its  elucidation  to 
skilled  divines.  My  business  is  limited  to  calling  attention  to  the 
wonderful  transformation  which  has  taken  place  amongst  Catholics, 
as  well  as  others,  as  to  this  belief.  Apart  from  the  vulgar,  a  belief 
in  witchcraft  and  possession  has  almost  entirely  died  out. 
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With  the  mention  of  this  last  transformation  in  belief,  I  bring  to 
a  close  that  catalogue  of  changes — the  most  startling  and  noteworthy 
I  could  find — which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  set  before  my  readers — 
and  which,  I  venture  to  think,  will  suffice  to  show  that  great 
modifications  in  general  belief  have  indeed  taken  place  amongst 
Catholics  between  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  and  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

To  my  mind  it  appears  that  these  changes,  though  considerable, 
cannot  be  deemed  to  constitute  a  '  breach  of  continuity,'  since, 
though  the  majority  of  them  have  been  effected  in  modern  times, 
they  have  all  taken  place  gradually,  without  authoritative  official 
recognition,  and  certainly  without  any  disruption  of  the  Catholic  body  ! 
Without  interruption  to  its  internal  and  external  relations,  and 
therefore  without  interruption  to  its  continuous  life.  I  submit,  then, 
that  the  '  Continuity  of  Catholicity '  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
successfully  contested. 

Before  concluding,  I  desire  to  set  down  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
some  readers  who  may  wish  to  ask  me  why  I  have  thus  written,  and 
why,  feeling  confident  that  the  advance  of  science  will  bring  about 
all  needful  changes,  I  have  not  awaited  them  in  silence.  To  such 
inquiries  I  would  reply  as  follows : 

First,  as  I  said  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  former 
article,  in  the  face  of  death  I  desire  to  do  my  duty  in  promoting 
what  I  regard  as  truth.  Had  I  never  written  before,  I  would  not 
write  now.  But  since  I  know  that  many  persons  have  been  influenced 
by  former  words  of  mine,  I  feel  under  a  moral  obligation  to  frankly 
make  known  my  latest  convictions. 

Secondly,  I  am  convinced  that  the  great  changes  herein  referred 
to  are  but  preludes  to  far  greater  changes  in  the  future — changes 
which  will  be  most  salutary,  if  duly  foreseen  and  prepared  for. 
They  will  take  place  surely  sooner  or  later,  as  a  new  generation  of 
mankind  is  sure  anyhow  to  succeed  the  present  one.  But  just  as 
the  certainty  of  that  fact  does  not  make  the  function  of  the  accoucheur 
less  useful,  so  the  sure  advent  of  new  conceptions  and  beliefs  does 
not  render  useless  the  work  of  those  who  would  prepare  for  and 
facilitate  their  safe  delivery  into  the  world  of  ideas. 

Thirdly,  I  write  because  I  am  very  strongly  impressed  with  the 
various  dangers  30  wherewith  Catholicity  is  now  threatened ;  and  as  it  is 
to  me  evident  that,  as  a  moral  agent,  its  power  and  influence  are  still 
enormous,  I  would  do  my  best  to  serve  it  now,  as  I  have  done  in  the 
past. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly.  I  have  written  in  the  way  I  have 
written,  because  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  intellectual 

30  The  Very  Eeverend  Dr.  Hogan  says  (loc.  cit.  p.  98)  :  « There  is  no  denying  it,  we 
have  entered  a  period  of  exceptionally  deep  and  widespread  unbelief.  Christianity 
has  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  the  acknowledged  basis  of  society  and  the  bond 
of  civilised  nations.' 
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breadth;  by  the  welcoming  of  truth  on  all  sides  and  from  all 
quarters ;  by  despising  nothing  that  is  good,  even  though  it  be  pagan 
aspirations  and  ideals — too  lightly  thrust  aside ;  by  scrupulous 
honesty  and  candid  appreciation  of  the  true  value  of  men  and  of 
arguments  hostile  to  us,  that  solid  good  can  be  effected  and 
Catholicity  regain  that  universality  of  acceptance  in  the  civilised 
world  and  by  men  of  light  and  leading,  which  it  once  enjoyed. 

Being  thus  profoundly  impressed,  I  regard  with  the  greatest 
aversion  the  spirit  and  tendency  I  have  labelled  '  Curialism,' 31  because 
I  regard  it  as  the  one  dangerous  and  deadly  foe  of  Catholicity. 

The  Curia 32  has  learnt  nothing  as  to  the  real  conditions  of  mankind 
beyond  its  own  surroundings.  Certainly  it  has  learnt  nothing  as  to 
the  nature  and  tendencies  of  that  dominant  factor  in  the  world — our 
own  race.  Essentially  despotic,  it  has  still  no  glimmering  of  the 
truth  that  the  English-speaking  peoples  have  thrown  off,  once  and 
for  ever,  despotism  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  will  never  submit  to  the 
centralised  tyranny  which  is  the  Curialist's  only  notion  of  govern- 
ment. A  love  for  legal,  constitutional  rule  is  with  us  an  inextinguish- 
able passion.  It  is  this  spirit,  also,  which  is  the  true  '  Americanism ' 
across  the  Atlantic,  where  it  dominates  as  it  does  in  these  islands 
which  gave  it  birth. 

The  struggle  will  doubtless  be  long  between  Catholicity  (which 
desires  all  truth,  justice,  and  rational  liberty  in  religion)  and  Curialism,. 
but  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  however  long  delayed,  is  well  assured. 

My  aim  has  been  to  strengthen  Catholicity,  and  to  that  end  I 
have  enumerated  the  most  striking  modifications  in  the  belief  of 
Catholics  I  could  find,  to  show  how  many  and  great  changes  the 
Catholic  body  can  undergo  without  injury  to  its  vitality.  I  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  my  readers  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  at  which  I 
have  arrived — namely,  that  these  changes,  no  more  than  those  which 
have  occurred  in  Catholic  ritual,  doctrinal  development  and  govern- 
ment, have  been  fatal  to  the  '  Continuity  of  Catholicism.' 

ST.  GrEORGE  MlVART. 

31  A  typical  example  of  its  action  is  afforded  by  its  recent  movement  against  what 
has  been  termed  '  Americanism.' 

32  In  denouncing  the  Curia  I  make  no  reference  to  Leo  the  Thirteenth  or  to  many 
exemplary  Cardinals.     I  refer  to  ecclesiastics  of  a  lower  grade,  as  to  whom  the  Roman 
D.D.  before  referred  to  (resident  at  Rome)  further  writes  to  me  thus :  '  If  any  one 
thinks  they  care  for  religion,  or  anything  but  their  own  interest,  or  believes  they 
possess  one  spark  of  evangelising  zeal,  he  must  be  a  lunatic.'    As  to  practical  religion, 
let  the  pastoral  care  and  house-to-house  visitation  carried  on  by  the  whole  of  the 
priests  of  St.  John  Lateran  be  compared  with  what  takes  place  in  the  most  crowded 
and  least  well-served  parish  in  London. 

But  the  subordination  of  all  else  to  Politics,  even  in  high  quarters,  is  made 
manifest  by  the  recent  benevolence  of  the  Vatican  to  Russia,  and  its  extraordinary 
hostility  to  England  and  our  Empire,  throughout  which  the  Catholic  Church  enjoys 
such  signal  advantages  and  favours.  The  hope  is  that  Russian  absolutism  may  lead 
to  the  restoration  of  some  fragments  of  the  temporal  power— i.e.  more  power  and 
money  for  the  Curialists. 
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JOURNALISTS  have  acquired  a  habit  of  talking  about  each  other. 
Twenty  years,  or  even  ten  years,  ago,  they  were  as  little  inclined  to 
blow  the  trumpet  of  their  profession — occupation  they  would  have 
called  it  then — as  the  permanent  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  who, 
as  the  late  Lord  Farrer  so  admirably  said,  prefer  power  to  fame, 
liven  their  consciousness  of  one  another's  infirmities,  always  perhaps 
aaute,  was  confined  to  private  conversation.  Journalism  might 
have  withstood  all  attacks  upon  its  shrinking  modesty  but  for  the 
establishment  of  that  excellent  society,  the  Institute  of  Journalists. 
One  form  of  self-assertion  leads  to  another,  and  a  presumptuous 
person  ventured  last  summer  to  deliver  at  Oxford,  in  academic  dis- 
guise, a  lecture  on  Modern  Journalism.  In  the  course  of  it  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  greatest  journalist  who  ever  lived  was 
Jonathan  Swift.  As  I  think  he  was  right  on  that  point,  however 
mistaken  he  may  have  been  on  others,  I  should  like  to  support  and 
develop  the  paradox.  I  use  the  word  paradox  in  its  proper  sense  of 
what  is  contrary  to  accepted  belief,  but  is  nevertheless  true.  If  a 
paradox  be  not  true,  it  is  mere  nonsense. 

No  one,  or  scarcely  any  one,  thinks  of  Swift  as  connected  with  the 
press.  As  a  satirist,  as  a  poet,  above  all  as  a  humourist,  he  is  of  course 
an  English  classic.  Politicians,  if  they  have  read  him,  know  that,  in 
spite  of  his  cloth,  he  was  pre-eminently  a  statesman.  But  few  of  those 
who  admire  him  the  least  have  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he  was 
a  journalist.  Yet  he  wrote  regularly,  he  wrote  anonymously,  he  wrote- 
on  politics,  and,  if  any  further  proof  be  needed,  he  wrote  on  both 
sides.  He  did  not  indeed  write  against  time.  His  were  days  of  leisure, 
not  of  morning  and  evening  papers.  Nor  did  he  write  ostensibly  for 
money.  But  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's  was  a  reward  for  his  political 
services,  and  may,  I  suppose,  be  reckoned  as  deferred  pay.  I  doubt 
whether  any  great  writer  has  put  his  name  to  so  few  productions 
as  Swift.  To  the  day  of  his  death  he  never  would  acknowledge  the 
work  which  prevented  him  from  becoming  a  Bishop,  the  Tale  of  a. 
Tub.  The  most  famous  of  his  controversial  tracts  were  ascribed  by  a 
transparent  fiction  to  a  draper  of  Dublin.  The  one  essay  which  appeared 
with  Swift's  name  upon  the  title-page  was  the  plea  for  setting  up  an 
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English  Academy  of  Letters,  which,  if  it  did  not  lower  his  reputation, 
has  certainly  not  raised  it.  The  robust  common  sense  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  knew  the  virtues  and  the  foibles  of  Englishmen  with  a  perfect 
knowledge,  supplied  in  a  single  sentence  the  epitaph  of  that  proposal. 
If  such  an  academy  were  created,  he  said,  most  men  would  be  willing, 
and  many  men  would  be  proud,  to  disobey  its  decrees.  With  that 
solitary  and  perfunctory  exception,  Swift  left  his  arguments  and  his 
illustrations,  his  invective  and  his  sarcasm,  to  make  their  own  mark 
upon  the  world.  That  that  mark  would  be  deep  and  ineffaceable,  he 
must  have  known  long  before  his  mind  sank  into  prematurely  senile 
decay.  No  man  was  more  fully  conscious  of  his  own  tremendous 
powers.  His  genius  burst,  almost  without  an  effort,  the  bonds  of 
poverty  and  obscurity,  of  an  uncontrollable  temper  and  a  sullen  pride. 
He  trampled  on  the  insufferable  patronage  of  the  conventionally 
great  with  an  arrogance  more  excessive  than  their  own.  He  pro- 
pitiated no  one,  he  conciliated  no  one,  and  when  he  was  doing  the 
work  |  of  a  Tory  Ministry,  he  insisted  upon  a  deference  from  Tory 
Ministers  which  in  that  ceremonious  age  must  have  seemed  even 
stranger  than  it  would  now.  After  the  death  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
upon  whom  he  was  dependent,  and  to  whom  in  his  way  he  was  grateful, 
he  called  no  man  master.  Indeed  he  called  hardly  any  man  equal. 
The  force  which  he  wielded  without  fear  or  pity,  without  mercy  or 
scruple,  was  the  force  of  sheer  intellectual  supremacy.  Of  his  literary 
friends  the  only  one  who  could  be  compared  with  him  was  Pope,  and 
Swift  came  far  nearer  to  Pope  in  verse  than  Pope  came  to  Swift  in 
prose.  Among  the  public  men  with  whom  he  associated  there  was 
none  except  Lord  Oxford  and  Lord  Carteret  upon  whom  he  did  not 
look  down.  '  Send  us  back  our  boobies,'  he  exclaimed  when  Carteret 
came  as  Viceroy  to  Dublin.  *  What  do  we  want  with  men  like  you  ? ' 
A  characteristic  compliment,  characteristically  worded. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  very  properly  included  Swift  among  the  leaders 
of  Irish  opinion.  Yet  there  were  few  things  which  annoyed  him  so 
much  as  to  be  called  an  Irishman.  That  he  was  born  in  Ireland  he 
could  not  deny.  But  he  was  ready  with  an  answer.  A  man,  he 
said,  is  not  a  horse  because  he  was  born  in  a  stable.  Much  of  his 
life,  as  everybody  knows,  was  spent  in  Ireland,  and  the  whole 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's,  not  otherwise  interesting,  is  overshadowed 
by  the  awful  inscription  engraved  by  his  own  desire  upon  his  tomb. 
The  boast  which  he  there  somewhat  inappropriately  makes  is  a  true 
one.1  He  did  fight  manfully  and  consistently  for  what  he  believed  to 

1  Hie  depositum  est  corpus 
Jonathan  Swift,  S.T.P., 
Hujus  Ecclesiae  Cathedralis 

Decani : 

Ubi  saeva  indignatio 

Ulterius  cor  lacerare  nequit. 

Abi  Viator, 
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be  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  But  by  Ireland  he  meant  Protestant 
Ireland,  and  her  liberties  were  bound  up  for  him  in  a  Parliament 
where  no  Catholic  could  sit  or  be  represented.  Even  upon  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  when  it  presumed  to  touch  the  rights  of  the 
Protestant  Church,  he  turned  with  a  concentrated  fury  which  makes 
the  Legion  Club  almost  terrifying  to  read  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half.  Swift  did  not  regard  the  Irish  Catholics  as 
citizens.  He  considered  them,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  picturesque  phrase, 
to  have  nothing  human  about  them  except  the  form.  In  one  respect 
only  he  was  their  friend.  Despite  his  parsimonious  habits,  the 
indelible  result  of  early  indigence,  he  was  generous  to  the  poor. 
But  his  political  sympathies  and  his  political  support  were  confined 
to  the  Protestants  and  to  the  Pale.  Swift's  politics  are  not,  I  think, 
difficult  to  understand.  He  was  educated  by  Sir  William  Temple  in 
loyalty  to  the  Kevolution  of  1688,  and  he  received  some  personal 
kindness  from  the  King.  He  never  became  a  Jacobite,  or  a  thorough- 
going supporter  of  hereditary  right.  The  Whigs  did  nothing  for  him 
after  Temple's  death,  and  he  had  a  special  grievance  against  Lord 
Somers.  But  his  removal  from  one  party  to  the  other  was  not  the 
mere  consequence  of  personal  disappointment.  He  had  to  choose 
between  being  a  High  Churchman  and  being  a  Whig.  He  chose  not 
to  be  a  Whig. 

The  position  of  a  Whig  clergyman  has  always  been  difficult. 
His  politics  are  apt  to  make  him  ashamed  of  his  profession.  His 
profession  is  apt  to  make  him  afraid  of  his  politics.  The  keen 
intellect  and  wholesome  character  of  Sydney  Smith  raised  him  above 
shame  or  fear.  He  held  that  the  Whig  party  and  the  Church  of 
England  were  co-ordinate  and  providential  instruments  for  the  pro- 
motion of  human  happiness.  Swift's  intellect  was  as  subtle  as  it 
was  capacious,  as  clear  as  it  was  profound.  But  his  character  was 
warped  and  morbid,  perverted  by  some  insidious  disease  which  has 
puzzled  all  his  biographers,  and  will  puzzle  them  till  the  end  of  timeil 
While  his  logical  powers  were  singularly  acute  and  penetrating,  his 
passions,  and  especially  the  passion  of  hatred,  were  altogether  beyond 
the  control  of  his  will.  If  he  hated  the  Whigs  for  not  advancing 
1dm  in  the  Church,  he  hated  them  also  for  making  light  of  the  holy 
orders  which  he  had  chosen  to  take.  He  used  to  say  himself  that 

Et  imitare,  si  poteris, 
Strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vindicem. 

Obiit  anno  (1745) 
Mensis  Octobris  die  (19) 

^Etatis  anno  (78). 

( Here  lies  the  body  of  Jonathan  Swift,  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Dean  of  this  Cathedral 
(  hurch,  where  fierce  rage  can  tear  the  heart  no  more.  Go,  traveller,  and  imitate,  if 
you  can,  an  earnest,  manly  champion  of  freedom.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  October, 
1745,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.) 

The  dates  were  of  course  left  blank  by  Swift.    No  alteration  was  made  in  the 
<  pitaph,  except  to  fill  them  in. 
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while  the  Whigs  detested  the  Church,  they  were  mighty  civil  to 
parsons,  whereas  the  Tory  high-fliers,  who  exalted  the  Church  above 
measure,  treated  the  heirs  of  the  apostolic  succession  as  a  kind 
of  upper  servants.  If  Swift  had  been  a  layman  he  would  probably 
have  remained  a  Whig.  Why  he  took  orders,  except  that  there 
was  no  other  visible  opening  for  him,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  But 
having  once  put  on  the  gown,  he  remained  throughout  his  life  as 
staunch  to  the  Church  of  England  and  of  Ireland  as  ever  was  soldier 
to  his  regiment  or  politician  to  his  party.  If  he  had  been  a  student 
of  Shakespeare,  which  he  certainly  was  not,  he  might  have  said  with 
Sir  Oliver  Martext,  '  Not  a  fantastical  fool  of  them  all  shall  flout  me 
out  of  my  calling.'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  fascinating  Life  of  Swift 
which  can  never  be  superseded  until  another  man  of  genius  under- 
takes the  task,  describes  Swift  as  deeply  and  sincerely  religious.  It 
is  presumptuous  either  to  disagree  with  Sir  Walter,  or  to  probe  the 
recesses  of  the  human  soul.  We  cannot  follow  Swift  into  his  private 
chapel,  or  his  secret  devotions.  We  can  only  judge  him  by  his 
works.  There  may  be  religion  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  though  for  my 
part  I  think  that  Queen  Anne  and  Voltaire  were  right  when  from 
their  different  points  of  view  they  regarded  it  as  casting  ridicule 
upon  all  forms  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  certainly  did  for  Swift 
what  Tristram  Shandy  did  for  Sterne.  It  cost  him  his  chance  of  a 
bishopric.  And  much  as  one  may  be  disposed  to  take  the  side  of 
brilliant  eccentricity  against  orthodox  dulness,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  in  these  instances  the  royal  objections  were  unfounded. 

The  man  who  can  find  religion  in  Swift's  sermons  must  have  a 
microscopic  eye.  Tried  even  by  the  standard  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  they  are  singularly  secular.  But  perhaps  the  surest  indica- 
tion of  his  real  creed  is  given  in  the  striking  verses  on  the  Day 
of  Judgment,  which  were  not  published  till  long  after  his  death. 
They  were  privately  sent  by  Chesterfield  in  a  letter  to  Voltaire,  but 
everybody  now  knows  the  vigorous  lines : 

Ye  who  in  divers  sects  were  shammed, 
And  came  to  see  each  other  damned ; 
(For  so  folks  told  you,  but  they  knew 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  than  you). 
The  world's  mad  business  now  is  o'er, 
And  Jove  resents  such  pranks  no  more. 
I  to  such  blockheads  set  my  wit ! 
I  damn  such  fools  !    Go,  go,  you're  bit. 

The  ingenious  critic  is  at  liberty  to  observe  that  Jove  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion  of  Jupiter,  and  that  Jupiter  was  a  heathen  divinity  not  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  Christians.  Such  criticism  would  prove  Montaigne 
to  have  believed  in  miracles. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  in  theological  or  ecclesiastical  controversy 
Swift  always  took  the  orthodox  side.  He  writes  as  one  equally 
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averse  from  the  doctrines  of  Home  and  the  doctrines  of  Geneva.  He 
was  as  '  sound  on  the  goose  '  as  Parson  Thwackum  himself.  When 
Le  said  religion  he  meant  the  Christian  religion  ;  when  he  said  the 
Christian  religion,  he  meant  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  by  the 
Protestant  religion  he  meant  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  England. 
For  the  Deists  of  his  time,  such  as  Toland,  Asgill,  Collins,  and  Coward, 
he  had  a  profound  and  a  just  contempt.  He  refers  to  'that  quality 
of  their  voluminous  writings  which  the  poverty  of  the  English  language 
compels  me  to  call  their  style.'  In  his  famous  argument  upon  the 
i:i conveniences  which  would  result  from  the  immediate  abolition  of 
Christianity  by  law,  he  drenches  them  with  vitriolic  scorn.  But  it 
is  all  purely  intellectual.  '  As  if  Christianity  wasn't  good  enough, 
a  ad  far  too  good,  for  such  as  you/  is  the  sentiment  which  underlies 
tie  invective.  Professor  Huxley  was  not  an  orthodox  Christian.  Yet 
he  said  that  if  Bishop  Butler  were  alive,  he  would  put  to  silence  the 
shallow  infidelity  of  the  day.  Swift  showed  no  indignation  against 
Bolingbroke.  who  was  a  notorious  sceptic,  nor  against  Pope,  who  was 
certainly  not  a  Protestant,  and  was  a  Catholic  only  in  name.  It  was 
the  material  property,  not  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Church,  for 
which  he  was  most  eager  to  fight.  His  clear  strong  mind  was 
fretted  by  the  pretentious  cleverness  of  men  who  acquired  a  spurious 
reputation  for  wit  and  learning  by  their  attacks  upon  established 
beliefs.  If  that  is  religion,  then  Swift  was  religious.  But  so  far  as 
religion  is  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  Swift  had  no  more 
of  it  than  Bolingbroke  and  a  good  deal  less  than  Voltaire.  He  had 
the  honesty  to  keep  every  vestige  of  it  out  of  his  own  epitaph  on 
himself. 

Swift  was  by  far  the  greatest  writer  who  ever  devoted  himself  to 
the  service  of  the  Tory  party.  Johnson's  political  pamphlets  are 
worthless  compared  with  Swift's,  and  when  Burke  thundered  against 
the  French  Kevolution  he  spoke  for  a  large  number  of  Whigs. 
Although  I  should  not  myself  rate  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  so  high 
a?  The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent,  or  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the 
Present  Discontents,  I  know  of  no  other  English  pamphleteer  who 
could  be  put  on  a  level  with  Halifax,  Swift  and  Burke.  But  whereas 
Halifax  was  for  years  what  we  should  call  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and 
Burke  the  greatest  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Swift  was 
disqualified  from  even  entering  Parliament.  Nor  was  he  really 
trusted  by  the  Ministers  whom  he  served.  As  Mr.  Morley  says,  he 
WHS  the  dupe  of  his  great  friends.  They  called  him  Jonathan  ;  they 
treated  him  with  every  external  mark  of  confidence  and  attention. 
If  they  had  not,  he  would  have  turned  upon  them  with  the  utmost 
ferocity.  But  they  did  not  tell  him  that  they  were  Jacobites  at 
heart,  and  in  communication  with  the  King  over  the  water.  It  was 
not  special  knowledge  that  gave  Swift  the  mastery,  but  the  fact  that 
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he  had  a  statesman's  mind.  Macaulay  has  written  in  the  margin  of 
the  letter  to  the  October  Club  that  a  man  must  have  been  behind 
the  scenes  in  politics  to  understand  the  excellence  of  this  pamphlet. 
It  might,  he  says,  have  been  written  in  defence  of  the  Whig  Grovern- 
ment  from  1835  to  1841.  It  might,  I  add,  have  been  an  apology 
for  the  Liberal  Government  from  1892  to  1895.  It  is  the  old 
dilatory  plea  against  expecting  everything  at  once,  wanting  the 
millennium,  as  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  says,  in  a  Pickford  van,  but 
expressed  with  a  plausible  and  persuasive  subtlety  that  takes  in 
almost  everyone,  except  the  author.  Yet  even  then  when  his  object 
was  to  conciliate  the  country  and  allay  dissatisfaction  with  Lord 
Oxford,  Swift  cannot  refrain  from  irony.  Eminent  statesmen,  he 
remarked,  had  sometimes  told  him  that  politics  were  only  common 
sense.  It  was  the  one  thing  they  told  him  that  was  true,  and  the 
one  thing  they  wished  him  not  to  believe.  More  delicate,  and  not 
less  deadly,  is  the  account  of  the  Minister  who,  because  he  can  judge 
better  than  the  public  when  he  knows  more  than  they,  thinks  that 
he  must  be  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  world  when  their  information 
is  the  same  as  his  own.  In  practical  sagacity  Swift  may  be  compared 
with  the  favourite  object  of  his  aversion,  Sir  Kobert  Walpole.  He 
had  one  of  those  intellects  which  no  sophistry  can  delude,  and  which 
are  incapable  of  deviating  from  the  path  of  reason.  When  the 
nation  was  mad  over  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  Swift,  in  a  few  simple 
stanzas,  exposed  the  whole  fabric  of  deception  in  a  manner  intelli- 
gible to  a  child. 

What  they  do  in  heaven,  said  Swift,  we  know  not ;  what  they  do 
not  we  know.  They  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage.  Chatter 
about  Harriet  was  the  late  Professor  Freeman's  epigrammatic 
summary  of  recent  literature  on  Shelley.  There  is  nothing  new  to 
be  said  about  the  relations  between  Swift  and  Stella.  Sir  Henry 
Craik,  in  his  exhaustive  biography,  has  collected  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  marriage.  Mr.  Churton  Collins,  one  of  the  few  people 
who  write  too  little,  has  argued  with  great  ability  the  negative  case. 
Every  detail  of  Swift's  career  is  interesting.  But  as  the  alleged 
marriage  was  a  nominal,  and  not  a  real  one,  it  is  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  particular  incident.  Upon  the  general  subject 
of  Swift's  conduct  to  women  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said  the  last,  or  the 
last  profitable,  word.  With  exquisite  delicacy,  and  with  true  insight, 
he  has  shown  that  Swift's  passions  were  of  another  kind,  and  that  he 
was  incapable  of  falling  in  love.  Unfortunately  he  could  inspire 
feelings  which  he  could  not  return.  But  that  is  a  subject  which 
Thackeray  has  made  his  own  for  ever.  It  is,  of  course,  to  Swift's 
friendship  for  Stella,  whatever  its  precise  nature  may  have  been, 
that  we  owe  the  celebrated  Journal,  with  its  'baby  language,' 
its  unflinching  revelation  of  character,  and  its  great  historical  value. 
I  cannot  see  the  tenderness  which  some  have  found  or  thought 
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they  found  in  it.  It  was  written  at  the  happiest,  or  least  unhappy, 
period  of  his  life,  and  yet  it  is  full  of  gloomy  pride,  of  obstinate 
isolation,  of  implacable  revenge.  For  acute  observation  of  men 
and  manners,  for  lurid  insight  into  hidden  motives,  for  a  haughti- 
ness of  temper  which  no  despot  could  have  surpassed,  it  is 
singular  in  the  documents  of  autobiography.  It  was  Swift's  curse 
tli at  nothing  mean  or  vile  or  low  or  nasty  ever  escaped  the  pitiless 
keenness  of  his  penetrating  eye.  He  employed  his  unrivalled  powers 
of  ridicule  and  invective  on  the  side  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  of 
decency  he  did  not  know  the  meaning.  Even  the  '  troughs  of 
Zolaism'  contain  nothing  fouler  than  some  of  Swift's  so-called 
poems.  These  are  only  fit  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman, 
and  it  is  wonderful  that  they  should  have  been  preserved.  Some  of 
his  best  and  gravest  work  contains  expressions  from  which  most  lay- 
men would  have  shrunk,  and  of  which  any  clergyman  should  have 
been  ashamed.  But  Swift  was  ashamed  of  nothing.  He  was 
exempt  from  moral  and  apparently  even  from  physical  nausea.  No 
idea  was  too  disgusting  for  his  imagination,  no  image  too  loathsome 
for  his  pen.  The  Journal  to  Stella  owes,  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
some  of  its  charm  to  its  freedom  from  this  disfiguring  grossness. 
For  this  must  be  said  of  Swift,  whether  it  be  against  him  or  in  his 
favour,  he  neither  conceals  what  is  repulsive  nor  varnishes  what  is 
foul.  Filthy  he  often  is,  prurient  never.  He  cannot  have  made 
vice  attractive  to  man  or  woman. 

He  was,  in  sober  truth  and  earnest,  a  real  cynic  and  misanthrope. 
Born  with  a  temper  which  was  a  greater  misfortune  than  any  cor- 
poral defect,  he  nursed  and  cherished  the  sceva  indignatio  of  which  he 
boasts  on  his  tomb  until  it  subdued  his  will,  overpowered  his  reason, 
and  left  him  to  expire  a  driveller  and   a   show.     He  is  the  only 
great  writer  who  did  actually  hate  his    fellow-men.     The  ordinary 
characteristics  of  human  nature  were  to  him  odious  in  themselves. 
And  when  they  appeared  most  fair,  his  terrible  fancy  transformed 
them.     He  could  not  see  a  beautiful  woman  without  fancying  how 
coarse  her  skin  would  look  under  a  microscope.     Gulliver's  Travels 
has  been  called  a  political  satire.     It   is   a   satire   and   a  libel  on 
humanity.     More  and  more  savage  does  the  author  grow  with  the  pro- 
gress of  his  work,  until  in  the  last  part  he  is  like  the  demoniac  raging 
among  the  tombs.    Critics  have  praised  the  verisimilitude  of  Gulliver, 
and  told  the  story  of  the  Irish  Bishop  who  said  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  of  it.     There  is  a  humorous  exactness  of  detail  in  the  wildest 
extravagances  of  the  fiction,  no  doubt.    But  Swift  had  not  the  peculiar 
gift  of  Defoe.     He  does  not  inspire  belief  in  everything  he  says,  like 
that  most  imaginative  and  unscrupulous  of  romancers.     To  do  so 
a  man  must  have  his  prejudices  and  passions  under  control.     Swift 
could  govern  himself  well  enough  when  he  was  writing  on  politics  or 
upon  any  abstract  question.     It  is  in  dealing  with  mankind   that 
his  fury  carries  him  away. 
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Only  such  an  intellect  could  have  been  proof  so  long  against  such 
a  temper.  Only  such  a  temper  could  in  the  end  have  ruined  such 
an  intellect.  It  was  said  of  a  former  Speaker  that  he  always  flew  into 
a  passion  in  Parliamentary  English.  Swift's  irritability,  to  use  a  mild 
word,  did  no  injury  to  his  style.  Of  Swift's  prose  it  seems  to  me  almost 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  It  has  not  the  splendour  of  Milton's, 
or  Dryden's,  or  Burke's.  But  as  a  method  of  conveying  thought  it  is 
perfect.  Nothing  once  said  by  Swift  could  ever  be  said  again  without 
being  spoiled  in  the  saying.  Absolute  and  utter  simplicity  is  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  his  style.  No  doubt  this  simplicity  is  a  highly 
artificial  product.  It  is  the  result  of  pruning,  of  trimming,  of  cutting 
down.  The  result  and  the  object  of  these  processes  is  to  leave  the  reader 
face  to  face  with  the  precise  idea  which  the  writer  wished  to  convey. 
There  is  no  veil,  however  thin,  between  the  mind  of  the  author  and  the 
mind  of  the  public.  Clearness  and  force  could  not  be  more  harmoniously 
combined.  Swift's  reasoning  faculty,  when  he  used  it  at  all,  worked 
with  consummate  accuracy  and  without  the  slightest  friction.  There 
were  very  few  things  he  could  not  understand,  and  whatever  he  could 
understand  he  could  explain  to  the  humblest  capacity.  His  mind 
supplied  him  with  an  endless  succession  of  ludicrous  images,  but  he 
used  them  only  when  they  assisted  the  point  he  wished  to  drive  home. 
Tricks  and  mannerisms  he  discarded  and  abhorred.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  two  hundred  years  his  best  work  shows  little  or  no  trace  of 
obsolete  phrases  and  idioms.  It  was  the  choicest  English  then,  it 
is  the  choicest  English  now.  The  Drapier's  Letters  deal  with  the 
coinage  of  Wood's  halfpence.  Nobody  except  an  historical  student 
cares  any  longer  for  Wood,  and  the  copper  coins  he  introduced  into 
Ireland  under  contract  with  the  Government.  But  the  Drapier's 
Letters  can  be  read  with  delight  by  all  who  enjoy  masculine  reasoning, 
\jsimple  eloquence,  and  racy  humour. 

Swift's  prose  masterpiece  is  now,  I  think,  commonly  admitted  to 
be  the  Argument  against  the  Abolition  of  Christianity.  The 
Mechanical  Operation  of  the  Spirit  is  almost  equal  to  it.  The 
Drapier's  Letters  are  as  much  superior  to  Junius  as  Junius  is 
superior  to  Wilkes.  The  Dean's  own  judgment  upon  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub  is  well  known.  '  What  a  genius  I  had  when  I  wrote  that  book  ! ' 
he  said  in  his  clouded  and  declining  years.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  has 
passed  beyond  criticism  and  become  a  standard  of  satirical  excellence. 
It  is  from  no  affectation  of  singularity  that  I  prefer  the  later  produce 
of  that  '  savage  and  unholy  genius '  to  this  early  effort.  There  is 
genius  in  the  Tale,  of  course.  Swift  was  right  in  that.  It  is  an 
exuberant  genius,  bursting  all  bounds  of  taste  and  congruity,  with 
all  Voltaire's  license  and  none  of  Voltaire's  tact.  As  one  grows  older 
one  comes  back  to  Horace  : 

Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines. 
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With  all  Swift's  admiration  for  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  he  did  not  repeat 
the  experiment.  He  had,  in  a  literary  sense,  sown  his  wild  oats. 
He  began  to  curb  not  his  irony,  but  his  fancy,  and  the  soberer  he 
grew  the  more  deadly  he  became.  Under  the  frown  or  smile  of  that 
irony  everything  pretentious  shrivelled  up  and  disappeared.  The 
E'ean  detested  hypocrisy  so  bitterly  that  he  railed  even  against 
ordinary  devotion.  The  tears  of  a  widow  weeping  for  her  husband 
were  to  him  a  cloak  for  her  wish  to  find  another.  He  could  not 
believe  in  purity  of  motive  or  unselfishness  of  aim.  Yet  he  was  not 
without  virtues  of  his  own.  He  gave  away  money  to  the  needy, 
though  no  professional  miser  loved  money  more.  He  risked  the  loss  of 
his  own  liberty  in  order  to  fight,  if  not  for  the  liberties  of  Irishmen,  at 
least  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  His  patriotism  was  genuine  and 
incorruptible.  If  he  sometimes  trampled  on  the  weak,  he  never 
stooped  to  flatter  the  strong.  Although  his  early  opinions  were 
liberal,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his  later  Toryism. 
The  truth  is  that  as  Burke  bowed  down  and  worshipped  the  British 
Constitution,  so  Swift  bent  the  knee  to  the  Established  Church. 
Eoth  may  have  been  wrong,  but  one  was  as  honest  as  the  other. 

Swift  taught  by  example,  and  not  by  precept.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  had  any  theories  of  style.  He  was  a  sound  classical 
scholar,  though,  like  most  men  of  his  time,  especially  Pope  and 
Addison,  he  studied  Latin  rather  than  Greek.  Ignorance  of  the 
Grreek  language  accounts  for  Sir  William  Temple's  belief  that  the 
Letters  of  Phalaris  were  genuine,  and  Bentley's  monumental  treatise 
was  out  of  Swift's  depth  altogether.  But  he  knew  Horace  and 
Virgil  a  good  deal  better  than  he  knew  Shakespeare  or  Milton. 
He  had  the  classical  standard  of  taste,  with  a  rooted  dislike  of  any- 
thing tawdry,  showy,  or  '  flash.'  His  criticisms  on  Bishop  Burnet 
exhibit  an  equal  abhorrence  of  the  Bishop's  politics,  which  were 
Whiggery  of  the  purest  water,  and  the  Bishop's  English,  which  was 
anything  but  pure.  He  was  the  master,  not  the  servant,  of  language, 
and  he  could  always  make  it  do  exactly  what  he  wanted.  For 
slovenly  writing,  as  for  slovenly  knowledge,  he  had  an  irrepressible 
contempt. 

The  most  accomplished  way  [he  says  in  the  Tale  of  the  Tub'],  the  most  accom- 
p.ished  way  of  using  books  at  present  is  two-fold :  either,  first,  as  some  men  do 
Lords,  learn  their  titles  exactly,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance.  Or  secondly, 
•\\  hich  is  indeed  the  choicer,  the  profo under  and  politer  method,  to  get  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  index,  by  which  the  whole  book  is  governed  and  turned,  like  fishes 
by  the  tail.  For  to  enter  the  palace  of  learning  by  the  great  gate  requires  an 
expense  of  time  and  forms.  Therefore jnen  of  much  taste  and  little  ceremony  are 
content  to  get  in  by  the  back  door. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  well-known  couplet : 

For  index- learning  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  cf  science  by  the  tail. 
VOL.   XLVII  -No.  275  G 
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*  As  some  men  do  Lords '  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  grammatically 
defended.  Like  other  masters  of  English,  such  as  Newman  and 
Froude  in  our  own  day,  Swift  is  occasionally  careless  of  minute 
accuracy,  and  his  dullest  editors  have  an  obvious  satisfaction  in 
pointing  out  these  trivial  defects.  A  mistake  showing  real  ignorance 
is  not  to  be  found  in  Swift. 

It  was  from  the  Battle  of  the  Books,  not  one  of  Swift's  happiest 
efforts,  that  Matthew  Arnold  took  one  of  his  most  successful  and 
popular  phrases.  The  Battle  of  the  Books  is,  we  may  be  thankful  to 
reflect,  all  that  remains  of  the  foolish  controversy  over  the  rival 
merits  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  The  disputants  might  as 
profitably  have  employed  themselves  in  comparing  the  relative 
excellence  of  Virgil  and  Dry  den,  or  of  Homer  and  Pope.  Swift,  in 
gratitude  to  Temple,  who  oddly  took  the  side  of  authors  he  could 
not  read,  came  forward  as  their  champion. 

As  for  us,  the  ancients  [he  wrote],  we  are  content  with  the  bee  to  pretend  to 
nothing  of  our  own  beyond  our  wings  and  our  voice  ;  that  is  to  say,  our  flights 
and  our  language.  For  the  rest,  whatever  we  have  got,  has  been  by  infinite 
labour  and  search,  and  ranging  through  every  corner  of  nature.  The  difference 
is  that  instead  of  dirt  and  poison  we  have  rather  chose  to  fill  our  hives  with  honey 
and  wax,  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest  things,  which  are  sweet- 
ness and  light. 

There  is  an  imaginative  beauty  in  this  passage  to  which  Swift 
seldom  attains.  His  habitual  vein  was  irony,  which  came  as  surely 
and  as  naturally  to  him  as  the  rhymed  couplet  came  to  Pope. 
There  is  scarcely  a  better  specimen  of  this,  his  favourite  weapon,  to 
be  found  in  all  his  works  than  the  final  sentences  of  the  strange 
and  sinister  Argument,  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred.  He 
had  already  asked  what  young  men  of  wit  and  fashion  would  have 
for  the  object  of  their  raillery  if  the  Christian  religion  were  abolished  ; 
how  Freethinkers  could  gain  a  reputation  for  learning ;  and  what 
could  hinder  Popery  from  being  put  in  the  place  of  religion.  Then 
comes  the  climax  : — 

To  conclude,  whatever  some  may  think  of  the  great  advantage  to  trade  by 
this  favourite  scheme,  I  do  very  much  apprehend  that  in  six  months  time  after 
the  Act  is  passed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Gospel  the  Bank  and  East  India  Stock 
may  fall  at  least  1  per  cent.  And  since  that  is  fifty  times  more  than  ever  the 
wisdom  of  our  age  thought  fit  to  venture  for  the  preservation  of  Christianity, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  at  so  great  a  loss  merely  for  the  sake  of 
destroying  it. 

That  seems  to  me  finer  than  anything  in  Voltaire.  Voltaire 
always  seems  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  cleverness,  to  be  showing 
what  he  can  do.  Very  wonderful  his  performances  are.  But  in 
Swift's  best  work,  this  Argument  for  example,  the  strokes  descend 
upon  the  victims  with  the  grim,  relentless  force  of  circumstance  or 
fate.  It  is  not  so  much  Swift  as  the  naked  truth  of  things,  stripped 
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of  all  subterfuge  and  disguise,  speaking  through  Swift's  mouth,  while 
upon  Swift's  face  there  is  never  the  nicker  of  a  smile. 

In  his  Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects  Swift  displays  a  lighter  and, 
if  such  a  word  may  be  used  of  such  a  man,  a  more  genial  mood. 
The  sarcasm  is  there,  as  indeed  it  is  everywhere.  But  it  is  of  a  less 
cruel  and  more  human  sort.  *  The  reason  why  so  few  marriages 
are  happy  is  because  young  ladies  spend  their  time  in  making  nets, 
not  in  making  cages.'  For  exquisite  felicity  of  diction  that  little 
apophthegm  is  unapproached  and  unapproachable.  Like  all  the  best 
verbal  wit,  it  is  not  merely  verbal.  It  is  worth,  to  my  mind,  half 
a  dozen  essays  from  the  Spectator.  Somewhat  grimmer  is  the 
following : — 

"Venus,  a  beautiful,  good-natured  lady,  was  the  goddess  of  love ;  Juno,  a 
terrible  shrew,  the  goddess  of  marriage ;  and  they  were  always  mortal  enemies. 

But,  after  all,  this  was  the  last  subject  on  which  Swift  could 
pose  as  an  authority.  Here  is  a  judgment  more  in  his  line  : — 

As  universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a  one  as  it  seems,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  all  my  conversation,  even  from  those 
who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty. 

From  the  friend  of  Pope  this  is  much.  But  we  could  wish  that 
the  Dean  had  given  us  the  two. 

True  genuine  dulness  moved  his  pity, 
Unless  it  offered  to  be  witty. 

So  wrote  Swift  with  truth  and  sincerity,  in  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  his  poems.  The  Dean's  most  shining  merit  was  his  hatred  of 
cant.  Carlyle  attacked  the  cant  of  philanthropy,  forgetting  that 
there  was  a  cant  of  misanthropy  as  well,  and  that  malevolence  may 
be  quite  as  sentimental  as  its  opposite.  But  Swift  detested  shams 
in  general,  not  merely  the  shams  obnoxious  to  himself  in  particular. 
His  loathing  of  his  own  kind  was  not  affectation.  It  was  an  awful 
reality.  In  more  wholesome  ways,  and  from  more  manly  motives,  he 
despised  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul  all  who  pretended  to  gifts  or 
virtues  which  they  did  not  possess.  Intellectual  contempt  was  at 
the  root  of  his  animosity  against  superficial  deism  and  against  the 
fa^e  wit  which  would  amuse  no  one  if  it  were  not  profane.  His 
Li  iter  to  a  Young  Clergyman  shows  that  he  applied  the  same 
principle  with  strict  impartiality  to  those  of  his  own  cloth.  Swift 
indeed  felt  for  the  clergy  as  Johnson  felt  for  Garrick.  He  would 
not  suffer  any  one  else  to  criticise  them  without  rushing  to  their 
defence,  and  yet  no  one  criticised  them  more  severely  than  himself. 
His  advice  to  this  young  man  might  have  been  read  and  pondered 
with  advantage  by  the  contemporary  school  of  divines,  whose  sermons 
Archbishop  Tait  once  described  as  like  essays  from  the  Spectator 
without  the  Addisonian  eloquence. 

I  cannot  forbear  warning  you  in  the  most  earnest  manner  against  endeavouring 
at  wit  in  your  sermons,  because  by  the  strictest  computation  it  is  very  near  a 
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million  to  one  that  you  have  none  ;  and  because  too  many  of  your  calling  have  made 
themselves  everlastingly  ridiculous  by  attempting  it.  I  remember  several  young 
men  in  the  town  who  could  never  leave  the  pulpit  under  half  a  dozen  conceits  ;  and 
the  faculty  adhered  to  those  gentlemen  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  their  several  degrees  of  dulness.  Accordingly  I  am  told  that  some  of 
them  retain  it  to  this  day.  I  heartily  wish  the  brood  was  at  an  end. 

About  Swift's  own  sermons  there  is  some  .uncertainty.  There 
are  not  many  of  them  extant,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
preached.  The  religious  or  spiritual  element  is  as  conspicuously 
absent  from  most  of  them  as  it  is  from  Sterne's.  With  all  his  staunch 
Protestantism,  and  his  not  less  resolute  High  Churchmanship,  in  which 
may  be  traced  a  curious  resemblance  between  him  and  Archbishop 
Laud,  Swift  could  be  coarser  than  Rabelais,  and  profaner  than 
Voltaire.  Men  have  been  convicted  and  imprisoned  in  this  country 
for  treating  sacred  subjects  less  offensively  than  Swift  treats  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub.  The  only  distinction  which 
could  have  been  drawn  by  the  most  ingenious  counsel  for  the  defence 
is  that  the  ostensible  object  of  Swift's  satire  was  not  the  Christian 
religion,  but  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the  essence  of  blasphemy  is 
not  so  much  its  objects  as  the  methods  by  which  those  objects  are 
attempted  or  achieved.  The  following  passage  from  Swift's  sermon 
on  the  fate  of  Eutychus,  though  it  may  be  unsuitable  to  the  pulpit, 
is  not  unfit  for  publication,  and  is  certainly  neither  '  conceited '  nor 
dull  :— 

The  accident  which  happened  to  this  young  man  in  the  text  hath  not  been 
sufficient  to  discourage  his  successors  ;  but  because  the  preachers  now  in  the  world, 
however  they  may  exceed  St  Paul  in  the  art  of  setting  men  to  sleep,  do  extremely 
fall  short  of  him  in  the  working  of  miracles,  therefore  men  are  become  so  cautious 
as  to  choose  more  safe  and  convenient  stations  and  postures  for  taking  their  repose 
without  hazard  of  their  persons ;  and  upon  the  whole  matter  choose  rather  to 
entrust  their  destruction  to  a  miracle  than  their  safety. 

That  has  all  the  best  qualities  of  Swift's  humour  without  any  of 
the  faults  which  sometimes  disfigure  it.  The  ideas  are  intensely 
ludicrous,  and  the  images  by  which  they  are  conveyed  excessively 
comical.  And  yet  there  is  all  the  appearance  of  grave  reasoning,  of 
flawless  logic,  and  of  an  obvious  reflection  which  almost  apologises 
for  being  a  platitude.  The  little  phrase  '  upon  the  whole  matter '  is 
inserted  with  admirable  artifice.  It  suggests  the  imperturbable 
demeanour  of  a  dignified  judge,  calmly  weighing  the  reasons  on 
both  sides,  and  concluding  that  it  was  better  to  sit  in  church  upon 
a  bench  from  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  falling. 

Swift  was  not  only  a  statesman  and  a  satirist.  He  was  also  the 
father  of  what  is  now  called  Society  Verse.  It  is  curious  that  before 
he  hit  upon  the  form  which  best  suited  him,  and  in  which  the 
inimitable  stanzas  on  his  own  death  were  composed,  he  should  have 
perpetrated  some  of  those  crazy  Pindarics  which  were  fashionable 
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when  lie  was  young.  The  '  Odes '  to  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  particularly  the  latter,  are  not  to  be  matched  for 
badness  among  the  worst  imitations  of  Cowley.  It  was  a  strange 
theory  that  because  Pindar  wrote  Greek  poetry  of  the  highest  ex- 
cellence in  a  rather  difficult  and  complicated  metre,  therefore  English 
poetry  could  be  written  in  no  metre  at  all.  Fortunately  the  error 
came  to  a  speedy  and  ignominious  death  at  the  hands  of  Swift 
himself.  Well  might  Dryden,  who  died  in  1700,  say,  '  Cousin  Swift, 
you  will  never  be  a  poet.'  Swift  never  forgave  the  insult,  and  he 
says,  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  with  a  malignity  which  for  once  was 
stupid,  that  Dryden  would  never  have  been  taken  for  a  great  poet 
if  he  had  not  in  his  own  Prefaces  so  often  made  the  assertion.  But 
he  profited  by  the  condemnation,  and  wrote  no  more  Pindarics.  In 
1698  he  produced  the  first  of  the  poems,  if  poems  they  are  to  be 
termed,  which  will  be  read  with  pleasure  and  copied  with  freedom 
so  long  as  English  verse  remains  a  vehicle  of  thought.  I  mean  of 
course  the  famous  lines,  Written  in  a  Lady's  Ivory  Table-Book. 

Here  you  may  read,  '  Dear  charming  saint ; ' 

Beneath,  '  A  new  receipt  for  paint ; ' 

Here,  in  beau  spelling,  '  Tru  tel  deth,' 

There,  in  her  own,  f  For  an  el  breth ; ' 

Here, '  Lovely  nymph  pronounce  my  doom  ! ' 

There,  '  A  safe  way  to  use  perfume  ; ' 

Here,  a  page  filled  with  billet-doux  ; 

On  t'other  side,  '  Laid  out  for  shoes ; ' 

'  Madam,  I  die  without  your  grace,' 

'  Item,  for  half  a  yard  of  lace.' 

Two  years  afterwards,  when  chaplain  to  Lord  Berkeley  in  Ireland, 
Swift  wrote  Mrs.  Harris's  Petition,  which  as  a  bit  of  low  comedy  is 
unsurpassed  in  literature.  Has  Dryden's  prophecy  been  fulfilled? 
That  depends  upon  the  definition  of  poetry,  which  has  never  yet,  and 
perhaps  never  will  be,  authoritatively  defined.  But  those  who  deny 
the  title  of  poet  to  Swift  must  deny  it  also  to  Pope.  They  stand 
and  fall  together.  Pope  was  Swift's  avowed  model.  He  never,  he 
.said,  could  read  a  line  of  Pope's  without  wishing  it  were  his  own.  Is 
there  such  a  thing  as  the  poetry  of  common  sense  ?  Horace  thought 
there  was,  and  by  his  judgment  I  am  content  to  abide.  Swift,  like 
Pope,  creeps  on  the  ground.  He  does  not  strike  the  stars.  He 
has  no  height  of  imagination,  no  depth  of  passion,  and,  even  in  his 
verses  to  Stella,  no  store  of  tenderness.  Few  lines  of  his  are  more 
characteristic  than  his  playful  exposure  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  : — 

A  shilling  in  the  bath  you  fling ; 
The  silver  takes  a  nobler  hue 

By  magic  virtue  in  the  spring, 

And  seems  a  guinea  to  your  view. 

But  as  a  guinea  will  not  pass 
At  market  for  a  farthing  more, 

Shown  through  a  multiplying  glass 
Than  what  it  always  did  before. 
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So  cast  it  in  the  Southern  Seas, 

And  view  it  through  a  Jobber's  Bill, 
Put  on  what  spectacles  you  please, 

Your  guinea's  but  a  guinea  still. 

This  is  quite  conclusive  and  entirely  prosaic.  Swift  became  with 
practice  a  perfect  master  of  form  in  verse,  and  the  lines  on  his  own 
death  are  flawless  from  beginning  to  end.  In  this  respect  he  far 
excelled  his  contemporary  Prior,  and  has  not  been  outdone  by  his 
successor  Praed.  Cowper  was  his  admiring  student,  and  Johnson's 
birthday  odes  to  Mrs.  Thrale  were  modelled  on  Swift's  to  Mrs.  Johnson. 
The  consummate  mastery  which  Swift  gradually  obtained  over  his 
instrument,  and  the  perfect  ease  with  which  he  wielded  it,  are 
perhaps  the  secret  of  its  permanent  charm.  The  satiric  humour, 
which  in  his  prose  is  apt  to  be  savage,  and  in  the  Legion  Club 
is  ferocious,  is  mellowed  and  chastened  with  social  playfulness  in 
Gadenus  and  Vanessa,  or  Baucis  and  Philemon. 

As  Rochefoucauld  from  nature  drew 
His  maxims,  I  believe  them  true  ; 
They  argue  no  corrupted  mind 
In  him,  the  fault  is  in  mankind. 

Swift's  estimate  of  the  illustrious  Frenchman  is  sound  and 
just.  The  cynicism  of  La  Eochefoucauld  was  the  cynicism  of 
an  outraged  sentimentalist.  He  expected  too  much  of  men  and 
women.  Because  they  were  not  angels,  because  their  lives  did  not 
square  with  their  theories,  he  believed  the  mass  of  them  to  be 
utterly  base.  But  he  always  recognised  that  there  was  a  noble 
remnant.  He  stopped  far  short  of  Swift's  universal  misanthropy.  11 
y  a  pen  d'honnetes  femmes,  he  says,  in  the  bitterest  of  all  his 
maxims,  qui  ne  soient  lasses  de  leur  metier.  There  were  a  few,  and 
to  La  Eochefoucauld  it  was  the  minority  that  made  the  world  fit  for 
human  habitation.  It  was  not  a  high  standard  of  morals,  nor  a 
small  capacity  for  belief,  that  drove  Swift  into  cursing  and  railing. 
It  was  constitutional  distemper  and  despair.  If  Archbishop  King 
knew  the  secret  of  his  misery,  he  kept  it  like  a  gentleman  and  carried 
it  to  the  grave.  The  death  of  Stella,  as  Thackeray  says,  extinguished 
his  last  ray  of  hope,  and  almost  his  last  gleam  of  reason.  '  After 
that  darkness  and  utter  night  fell  upon  him.'  If  one  cannot  truly 
say  'What  a  noble  mind  was  here  o'erthrown,'  one  may  at  least 
feel  that  a  gigantic  intellect  sank  suddenly  into  the  abyss.  There 
was  no  warning.  Until  Swift  became  a  lunatic,  his  mind  cut 
like  a  diamond  through  the  hardest  substances  in  its  way.  No- 
sophistry  ever  deceived  him.  No  difficulty  ever  puzzled  him.  There 
was  nothing  he  thought  which  he  could  not  express.  The  pellucid 
simplicity  of  his  style,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  came  of  clear 
thinking  and  sound  reasoning,  assisted  by  the  habit  of  daily  explanation 
to  unlettered  women.  It  is  easy  to  understand  him,  because  he  under- 
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stood  so  easily  himself.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  by  the 
'  general  reader'  in  guessing  at  the  meaning  of  authors  who  did  not 
mean  anything  in  particular.  Uncertainty  is  the  fruitful  parent  of 
obscurity,  and  many  people  write  obscurely  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  thought  profound.  Like  the  subaltern  who  would  not  form 
his  letters  distinctly  lest  his  correspondents  should  find  out  how 
he  spelt,  there  is  a  class  of  writers  who  will  not  be  plain  lest  the 
poverty  of  their  thoughts  should  be  exposed.  Swift,  it  must  in 
fairness  be  admitted,  did  not  treat  of  questions  which  transcend  the 
powers  of  human  language.  His  prose  is  never  metaphorical,  and 
his  poetry  could  always  be  translated  into  prose.  He  had  what  the 
French  call  an  esprit  positif.  Philosophical  speculation  did  not 
attract  him,  and  if  he  inwardly  cultivated  any  religious  mysticism, 
he  kept  it  entirely  to  himself.  Eloquent  he  was  not.  He  seldom  rises 
and  seldom  falls.  What  made  him  the  prince  of  journalists  was  his 
mental  tact.  He  had  the  public  ear.  He  knew  precisely  when  the 
anvil  was  hot,  and  when  he  ought  to  strike  it.  To  say  that  he  never 
took  a  bad  point  would  be  to  exaggerate,  though  there  are  not  many 
controversialists  who  took  so  few.  When  he  turned  Bishop  Burnet's 
fears  of  a  Jacobite  restoration  into  ridicule,  he  merely  showed  that 
the  worthy  Bishop  knew  the  danger,  and  that  he  did  not.  That  any 
one  should  ever  have  thought  Harley  a  greater  minister  than  Walpole 
seems  incomprehensible  to  us,  and  though  it  may  have  been  true  friend- 
ship, it  was  false  judgment.  But  Swift's  particular  errors  are  quite 
unimportant  now.  His  value  to  posterity  lies  in  his  matchless 
humour,  his  statesmanlike  wisdom,  his  hatred  of  pretence  and  sham, 
his  intellectual  integrity,  and  above  all  the  sustained  perfection  of 
his  English  style. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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THE   GHOST  OF  DOCTOR  HARRIS 

From,  an  original  MS.  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne 
DEDICATED    TO   MRS.  J.    P.    HEYWOOD 


[!N  the  year  1856  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  American  Consul  at 
Liverpool.  There  he  made  many  friends  and  acquaintances.  He 
was  an  honoured  and  welcome  guest  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Pemberton  Heywood,  well  known  in  Liverpool  as  one  of  its  most 
prosperous  and  respected  citizens.  Here  it  was  that  Hawthorne  met 
Henry  Bright  (a  nephew  of  Mrs.  Heywood),  who  became  one  of  his 
most  intimate  frienMs,  and  to  whom  he  wrote  many  letters,  some  of 
which  are  published  in  his  Life. 

It  once  happened  that,  when  dining  with  the  Hey  woods, 
Hawthorne  related  his  own  personal  experience  of  a  ghost.  The 
story  was  thought  so  remarkable  by  Mrs.  Heywood  that  she  begged 
him  to  write  it  down  for  her.  With  this  request  he  complied.  The 
manuscript  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Heywood's  sister,  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Eichard  Denman,  who  kindly  allows  its  publica- 
tion. 

A.    M.    WlLBERFORCE.] 

I  am  afraid  this  ghost  story  will  bear  a  very  faded  aspect  when 
transferred  to  paper.  Whatever  effect  it  had  on  you,  or  whatever 
charm  it  retains  in  your  memory,  is  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the 
favourable  circumstances 'under  which  it  was  originally  told. 

We  were  sitting,  I  remember,  late  in  the  evening,  in  your 
drawing-room,  where  the  lights  of  the  chandelier  were  so  muffled  as 
to  produce  a  delicious  obscurity  through  which  the  fire  diffused  a  dim 
red  glow.  In  this  rich  twilight  the  feelings  of  the  party  had  been 
properly  attuned  by  some  tales  of  English  superstition,  and  the  lady 
of  Smithills  Hall  had  just  been  describing  that  Bloody  Footstep 
which  marks  the  threshold  of  her  old  mansion,  when  your  Yankee 
guest  (zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  desirous  of  proving 
that  his  dead  compatriots  have  the  same  ghostly  privileges  as  other 
dead  people,  if  they  think  it  worth  while  to  use  them)  began  a  story 
of  something  wonderful  that  long  ago  happened  to  himself. 
Possibly  in  the  verbal  narrative  he  may  have  assumed  a  little  more 
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license  than  would  be  allowable  in  a  written  record.  For  the  sake 
of  the  artistic  effect,  he  may  then  have  thrown  in,  here  and  there,  a 
few  slight  circumstances  which  he  will  not  think  it  proper  to  retain 
in  what  he  now  puts  forth  as  the  sober  statement  of  a  veritable 
i'act. 

A  good  many  years  ago  (it  must  be  as  many  as  fifteen,  perhaps 
more,  and  while  I  was  still  a  bachelor)  I  resided  at  Boston,  in  the 
United  States.  In  that  city  there  is  a  large  and  long-established 
Hbrary,  styled  the  Athenseum,  connected  with  which  is  a  reading- 
room,  well  supplied  with  foreign  and  American  periodicals  and 
newspapers.  A  splendid  edifice  has  since  been  erected  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  institution  ;  but,  at  the  period  I  speak  of,  it  was 
contained  within  a  large,  old  mansion,  formerly  the  town  residence 
of  an  eminent  citizen  of  Boston.  The  reading-room  (a  spacious  hall, 
with  the  group  of  the  Laocoon  at  one  end,  and  the  Belvidere  Apollo 
nt  the  other)  was  frequented  by  not  a  few  elderly  merchants,  retired 
from  business,  by  clergymen  and  lawyers,  and  by  such  literary  men 
as  we  had  amongst  us.  These  good  people  were  mostly  old, 
leisurely,  and  somnolent,  and  used  to  nod  and  doze  for  hours  together, 
\vith  the  newspapers  before  them — ever  and  anon  recovering  them- 
selves so  far  as  to  read  a  word  or  two  of  the  politics  of  the  day — 
sitting,  as  it  were,  on  the  boundary  of  the  Land  of  Dreams,  and 
having  little  to  do  with  this  world,  except  through  the  newspapers 
which  they  so  tenaciously  grasped. 

One  of  these  worthies,  whom  I  occasionally  saw  there,  was  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Harris,  a  Unitarian  clergyman  of  considerable 
repute  and  eminence.  He  was  very  far  advanced  in  life,  not  less 
than  eighty  years  old,  and  probably  more ;  and  he  resided,  I  think, 
at  Dorchester,  a  suburban  village  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Boston.  I  had  never  been  personally  acquainted  with  this  good  old 
clergyman,  but  had  heard  of  him  all  my  life  as  a  noteworthy  man ; 
so  that  when  he  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  I  looked  at  him  with  a 
certain  speciality  of  attention,  and  always  subsequently  eyed  him 
with  a  degree  of  interest  whenever  I  happened  to  see  him  at  the 
Athenaeum  or  elsewhere.  He  was  a  small,  withered,  infirm,  but 
brisk  old  gentleman,  with  snow-white  hair,  a  somewhat  stooping 
figure,  but  yet  a  remarkable  alacrity  of  movement.  I  remember  it 
was  in  the  street  that  I  first  noticed  him.  The  Doctor  was  plodding 
along  with  a  staff,  but  turned  smartly  about  on  being  addressed  by 
the  gentleman  who  was  with  me,  and  responded  with  a  good  deal  of 
vivacity. 

'  Who  is  he  ? '  I  inquired,  as  soon  as  he  had  passed.  '  The 
Reverend  Doctor  Harris,  of  Dorchester,'  replied  my  companion; 
and  from  that  time  I  often  saw  him,  and  never  forgot  his  aspect. 
His  especial  haunt  was  the  Athenseum.  There  I  used  to  see  him 
daily,  and  almost  always  with  a  newspaper — the  Boston  Post,  which 
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was  the  leading  journal  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Northern 
States.  As  old  Doctor  Harris  had  been  a  noted  Democrat  during 
his  more  active  life,  it  was  a  very  natural  thing  that  he  should  still 
like  to  read  the  Boston  Post.  There  his  reverend  figure  was 
accustomed  to  sit  day  after  day,  in  the  self-same  chair  by  the  fire- 
side ;  and,  by  degrees,  seeing  him  there  so  constantly,  I  began  to 
look  towards  him  as  I  entered  the  reading-room,  and  felt  that  a 
kind  of  acquaintance,  at  least  on  my  part,  was  established.  Not 
that  I  had  any  reason  (as  long  as  this  venerable  person  remained  in 
the  body)  to  suppose  that  he  ever  noticed  me ;  but  by  some  subtle 
connection,  this  small,  white-haired,  infirm,  yet  vivacious  figure  of 
an  old  clergyman  became  associated  with  my  idea  and  recollection 
of  the  place.  One  day  especially  (about  noon,  as  was  generally  his 
hour)  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  I  had  seen  this  figure  of  old 
Doctor  Harris,  and  taken  my  customary  note  of  him,  although  I 
remember  nothing  in  his  appearance  at  all  different  from  what  I  had 
seen  on  many  previous  occasions. 

But,  that  very  evening,  a  friend  said  to  me,  '  Did  you  hear  that 
old  Doctor  Harris  is  dead  ?  '  '  No/  said  I  very  quietly,  '  and  it 
cannot  be  true ;  for  I  saw  him  at  the  Athenaeum  to-day.'  '  You 
must  be  mistaken/  rejoined  my  friend.  *  He  is  certainly  dead ! ' 
and  confirmed  the  fact  with  such  special  circumstances  that  I  could 
no  longer  doubt  it.  My  friend  has  often  since  assured  me  that  I 
seemed  much  startled  at  the  intelligence  ;  but,  as  well  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  believe  that  I  was  very  little  disturbed,  if  at  all,  but  set 
down  the  apparition  as  a  mistake  of  my  own,  or,  perhaps,  the  inter- 
position of  a  familiar  idea  into  the  place  and  amid  the  circumstances 
with  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  it. 

The  next  day,  as  I  ascended  the  steps  of  the  Athenaeum,  I 
remember  thinking  within  myself,  '  Well,  I  never  shall  see  old 
Doctor  Harris  again  ! '  With  this  thought  in  my  mind,  as  I  opened 
the  door  of  the  reading-room,  I  glanced  towards  the  spot  and  chair 
where  Doctor  Harris  usually  sat,  and  there,  to  my  astonishment,  sat 
the  grey,  infirm  figure  of  the  deceased  Doctor,  reading  the  news- 
paper as  was  his  wont !  His  own  death  must  have  been  recorded, 
that  very  morning,  in  that  very  newspaper !  I  have  no  recollection 
of  being  greatly  discomposed  at  the  moment,  nor  indeed  that  I  felt 
any  extraordinary  emotion  whatever.  Probably,  if  ghosts  were  in 
the  habit  of  coming  among  us,  they  would  coincide  with  the  ordinary 
train  of  affairs,  and  melt  into  them  so  familiarly  that  we  should  not 
be  shocked  at  their  presence.  At  all  events,  so  it  was  in  this 
instance.  I  looked  through  the  newspapers  as  usual,  and  turned 
over  the  periodicals,  taking  about  as  much  interest  in  their  contents 
as  at  other  times.  Once  or  twice  no  doubt  I  may  have  lifted  my 
eyes  from  the  page  to  look  again  at  the  venerable  Doctor,  who  ought 
then  to  have  been  lying  in  his  coffin  dressed  out  for  the  grave,  but 
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who  felt  such  interest  in  the  Boston  Post  as  to  come  back  from  the 
other  world  to  read  it  the  morning  after  his  death.  One  might 
have  supposed  that  he  would  have  cared  more  about  the  novelties  of 
the  sphere  to  which  he  had  just  been  introduced  than  about  the 
politics  he  had  left  behind  him ! 

The  apparition  took  no  notice  of  me,  nor  behaved  otherwise  in 
any  respect  than  on  any  previous  day.  Nobody  but  myself  seemed 
to  notice  him ;  and  yet  the  old  gentlemen  round  about  the  fire, 
beside  his  chair,  were  his  lifelong  acquaintances,  who  were  perhaps 
thinking  of  his  death,  and  who  in  a  day  or  two  would  deem  it  a 
proper  courtesy  to  attend  his  funeral. 

I  have  forgotten  how  the  ghost  of  Doctor  Harris  took  its  departure 
from  the  Athenaeum  on  this  occasion,  or,  in  fact,  whether  the  ghost 
or  I  went  first.  This  equanimity,  and  almost  indifference,  on  my 
part — the  careless  way  in  which  I  glanced  at  so  singular  a  mystery 
and  left  it  aside — is  what  now  surprises  me  as  much  as  anything  else 
in  the  affair. 

From  that  time,  for  a  long  while  thereafter — for  weeks  at  least, 
and  I  know  not  but  for  months — I  used  to  see  the  figure  of  Doctor 
Harris  quite  as  frequently  as  before  his  death.  It  grew  to  be  so 
common  that  at  length  I  regarded  the  venerable  defunct  no  more 
than  any  other  of  the  old  fogies  who  basked  before  the  fire  and 
dozed  over  the  newspapers. 

It  was  but  a  ghost — nothing  but  thin  air — not  tangible  nor 
appreciable,  nor  demanding  any  attention  from  a  man  of  flesh  and 
blood !  I  cannot  recollect  any  cold  shudderings,  any  awe,  any 
repugnance,  any  emotion  whatever,  such  as  would  be  suitable  and 
decorous  on  beholding  a  visitant  from  the  spiritual  world.  It  is  very 
strange,  but  such  is  the  truth.  It  appears  excessively  odd  to  me 
now  that  I  did  not  adopt  such  means  as  I  readily  might  to  ascertain 
whether  the  appearance  had  solid  substance,  or  was  merely  gaseous  and 
vapoury.  I  might  have  brushed  against  him,  have  jostled  his  chair,  or 
have  trodden  accidentally  on  his  poor  old  toes.  I  might  have  snatched 
the  Boston  Post — unless  that  were  an  apparition  too — out  of  his 
shadowy  hands.  I  might  have  tested  him  in  a  hundred  ways ;  but  I 
did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Perhaps  I  was  loth  to  destroy  the  illusion,  and  to  rob  myself  of 
so  good  a  ghost  story,  which  might  probably  have  been  explained  in 
some  very  commonplace  way.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  a  secret 
dread  of  the  old  phenomenon,  and  therefore  kept  within  my  limits, 
with  an  instinctive  caution  which  I  mistook  for  indifference.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  here  is  the  fact.  I  saw  the  figure,  day  after  day,  for 
a  considerable  space  of  time,  and  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  a  ghost  or  no.  I  never,  to  my  knowledge,  saw  him  come  into 
the  reading-room  or  depart  from  it.  There  sat  Doctor  Harris  in  his 
customary  chair,  and  I  can  say  little  else  about  him. 
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After  a  certain  period — I  really  know  not  how  long — I  began  to 
notice,  or  to  fancy,  a  peculiar  regard  in  the  old  gentleman's  aspect 
towards  myself.  I  sometimes  found  him  gazing  at  me,  and,  unless 
I  deceived  myself,  there  was  a  sort  of  expectancy  in  his  face.  His 
spectacles,  I  think,  were  shoved  up,  so  that  his  bleared  eyes  might 
meet  my  own.  Had  he  been  a  living  man  I  should  have  flattered 
myself  that  good  Doctor  Harris  was,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
interested  in  me  and  desirous  of  a  personal  acquaintance.  Being  a 
ghost,  and  amenable  to  ghostly  laws,  it  was  natural  to  conclude  that 
he  was  waiting  to  be  spoken  to  before  delivering  whatever  message 
he  wished  to  impart.  But,  if  so,  the  ghost  had  shown  the  bad 
judgment  common  among  the  spiritual  brotherhood,  both  as  regarded 
the  place  of  interview  and  the  person  whom  he  had  selected  as  the 
recipient  of  his  communications.  In  the  reading-room  of  the 
Athenaeum  conversation  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  I  could  not  have 
addressed  the  apparition  without  drawing  the  instant  notice  and 
indignant  frowns  of  the  slumbrous  old  gentlemen  around  me.  I 
myself,  too,  at  that  time,  was  as  shy  as  any  ghost,  and  followed  the 
ghosts'  rule  never  to  speak  first.  And  what  an  absurd  figure  should 
I  have  made,  solemnly  and  awfully  addressing  what  must  have 
appeared,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  of  the  company,  an  empty 
chair!  Besides,  I  had  never  been  introduced  to  Doctor  Harris,  dead 
or  alive,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  social  regulations  are  to  be 
abrogated  by  the  accidental  fact  of  one  of  the  parties  having  crossed 
the  imperceptible  line  which  separates  the  other  party  from  the 
spiritual  world.  If  ghosts  throw  off  all  conventionalism  among 
themselves,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  it  can  safely  be  dispensed 
with  by  those  who  are  still  hampered  with  flesh  and  blood. 

For  such  reasons  as  these — and  reflecting,  moreover,  that  the 
deceased  Doctor  might  burden  me  with  some  disagreeable  task,  with 
which  I  had  no  business  nor  wish  to  be  concerned — I  stubbornly 
resolved  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  To  this  determination  I 
adhered ;  and  not  a  syllable  ever  passed  between  the  ghost  of  Doctor 
Harris  and  myself. 

To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  never  observed  the  old  gentle- 
man either  enter  the  reading-room  or  depart  from  it,  or  move 
from  his  chair,  or  lay  down  the  newspaper,  or  exchange  a  look  with 
any  person  in  the  company,  unless  it  were  myself.  He  was  not  by 
any  means  invariably  in  his  place.  In  the  evening,  for  instance, 
though  often  at  the  reading-room  myself,  I  never  saw  him.  It  was 
at  the  brightest  noontide  that  I  used  to  behold  him,  sitting  within 
the  most  comfortable  focus  of  the  glowing  fire,  as  real  and  lifelike 
an  object  (except  that  he  was  so  very  old,  and  of  an  ashen  com- 
plexion) as  any  other  in  the  room.  After  a  long  while  of  this  strange 
intercourse,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  I  remember — once,  at  least,  and 
I  know  not  butoftener — a  sad,  wistful,  disappointed  gaze,  which  the 
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ghost  fixed  upon  me  from  beneath  his  spectacles ;  a  melancholy  look 
of  helplessness,  which,  if  my  heart  had  not  been  as  hard  as  a  paving- 
stone,  I  could  hardly  have  withstood.  But  I  did  withstand  it ;  and  I 
think  I  saw  him  no  more  after  this  last  appealing  look,  which  still 
dwells  in  my  memory  as  perfectly  as  while  my  own  eyes  were  encounter- 
ing the  dim  and  bleared  eyes  of  the  ghost.  And  whenever  I  recall 
this  strange  passage  of  my  life,  I  see  the  small,  old,  withered  figure  of 
Doctor  Harris,  sitting  in  his  accustomed  chair,  the  Boston  Post  in  his 
hand,  his  spectacles  shoved  upwards — and  gazing  at  me  as  I  close  the 
door  of  the  reading-room,  with  that  wistful,  appealing,  hopeless, 
helpless  look.  It  is  too  late  now  ;  his  grave  has  been  rass-grown 
this  many  and  many  a  year ;  and  I  hope  he  has  found  rest  in  it 
without  any  aid  from  me. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  it  was  not  until  long  after  I  had  ceased  to 
encounter  the  ghost  that  I  became  aware  how  very  odd  and  strange 
the  whole  affair  had  been ;  and  even  now  I  am  made  sensible  of  its 
strangeness  chiefly  by  the  wonder  and  incredulity  of  those  to  whom 
I  tell  the  story. 

NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 

Liverpool,  August  17,  1856. 
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CLIMATE  AND    THE  ATMOSPHERE 


NAPOLEON  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  undue  proportion  of  English 
people  in  each  year  committed  suicide  simply  as  a  consequence  of 
the  dampness  of  our  climate.  This,  however,  was  after  Waterloo, 
when  the  '  General '  took  a  wrong  view  of  things. 

With  greater  justice  it  might  rather  be  said  that  it  is  the 
moisture  in  our  skies  that  adds  so  materially  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  life  within  the  British  Isles,  and  in  a  great  measure 
determines  the  favourable  conditions  of  many  of  our  places  of  popular 
resort.  Next  to  its  two  chief  gaseous  constituents,  unquestionably 
aqueous  vapour  is  the  most  important  element  in  the  atmosphere 
as  we  know  it,  and  it  may  be  shown  that  it  is  much  to  our  advantage 
that  by  reason  of  our  geographical  position  we  have  this  element  in 
sufficiently  large  proportion. 

Kegarded  as  a  covering  of  the  land  and  as  a  shield  against  the 
severities  of  outer  space,  the  quantity  of  moisture  commonly  lying  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  air — within  perhaps  the  first  mile  of  the  surface 
of  the  soil — is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  our  comfort  and  well-being. 
Unnoticed  in  its  invisible  condition,  it  is  none  the  less  the  most 
powerful  agent  in  checking  excessive  loss  of  heat  in  night  hours,  as 
also  in  mitigating  the  intense  power  of  the  sun  by  day.  When,  by 
reason,  perhaps,  of  some  sudden  fall  of  temperature,  the  vapour  in  the 
air  exhibits  its  extreme  readiness  to  pass  into  the  form  of  visible  cloud, 
then  every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  sun's  heat  is  at  once 
moderated  and  nights  become  less  chill.  But  even  under  the 
clearest  day  skies  and  in  so-called  dry  weather,  the  aeronaut  knows 
well  that  by  the  time  he  has  penetrated  a  few  thousand  feet  above 
the  earth,  despite  the  fact  that  the  air  has  grown  colder,  the  sun's 
rays  are  scorching  him  as  though  some  screen  had  been  removed — 
which  is  indeed  the  simple  fact.  The  lower  layers  of  air  which  he 
has  passed  through  are,  by  virtue  of  the  invisible  vapour  they  contain, 
absorbing  and  storing  within  themselves  a  very  large  share  of  the 
sun's  rays  ere  they  reach  the  earth. 

The  actual  determination  of  the  amount  of  vapour  enveloping  us 
at  any  time  is  however  generally  no  simple  problem.  No  matter  how 
perfect  may  be  the  instruments  at  our  command,  they  can  but  record 
the  evaporation  taking  place  around  the  actual  observatory  in  which 
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they  are  employed,  and  this  will  always  in  a  very  large  measure  be 
influenced  by  wind,  which,  by  constantly  feeding  the  instruments 
with  fresh  air,  unduly  enhances  the  evaporation  they  record.  It  is 
here  then  that  hygrometric  readings  taken  in  a  balloon  have  a  great 
advantage ;  for,  inasmuch  as  the  entire  observatory  travels  along  with 
the  wind,  it  is  clear  that  the  last-mentioned  disadvantage  is  obviated ; 
and,  more  than  this,  as  the  balloon  carries  the  observer  over  different 
districts  and  at  constantly  varying  heights,  it  has  been  the  means  of 
showing  that  aqueous  vapour  in  the  air  is  often  extremely  local, 
giving  rise  to  special  peculiarities  of  weather  conditions,  which  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  point  out. 

This  pregnant  fact  has  indeed  been  often  noticed  by  the  moun- 
taineer, who  is  liable  to  encounter  great  changes  in  humidity  as  he 
climbs  the  mountain  side ;  but  in  his  case  the  observations  made  are 
lauch  robbed  of  their  value,  inasmuch  as  the  variations  met  with  may 
be  largely  caused  by  mere  local  conditions  due  to  the  nature  and 
aspect  of  the  mountain  slopes. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  within  the  limits  of  a  single  balloon 
voyage  of  scarcely  an  hour's  duration  and  covering  a  distance  of 
country  of  only  some  twenty  miles,  it  has  been  recorded  by  so 
eminent  an  observer  as  Mr.  Glaisher  that  pitiless  rain  was  surmounted 
at  one  thousand  feet,  while  above  that  height,  though  all  within  the 
next  two  thousand  feet,  the  air  was  at  one  point  perfectly  clear,  and 
at  others  thick  with  a  fog  which  was  sometimes  dry  and  sometimes 
wet,  with  every  diversity  of  cloud  above.  And,  again,  when  the  same 
aerial  explorer  during  a  summer's  afternoon,  in  an  ascent  of  no  long 
duration,  experienced  the  strangest  alternations  of  sunshine,  haze, 
log,  rain-cloud  and  snow,  then  we  seem  already  in  possession  of 
sufficient  data  to  prove  that  vapour,  though  unseen,  may  lie  in  definite 
strata  at  different  heights  and  also  in  greatly  varying  quantity  over 
different  districts. 

But  there  is  abundant  other  testimony  of  like  kind.  Somewhat 
preceding  Mr.  Grlaisher's  researches,  Mr.  Welsh,  trained  as  an 
observer  at  Kew  Observatory  and  equipped  with  the  best  instrumental 
aid  that  could  be  provided,  made  ascents  on  four  days  of  very 
different  character  and  separated  by  a  considerable  interval  of  time, 
and  proved  conclusively  that  mere  meteorological  observations  taken 
from  below  were  no  sure  indication  of  the  conditions  of  temperature 
tind  moisture  to  be  met  with  at  only  a  few  thousand  feet  above  the 
ground,  We  find  that  on  one  day  when  a  shallow  cloud  layer  was 
reached  an  increase  of  temperature  was  temporarily  experienced.  A 
similar  shallow  layer  of  warm  air  was,  however,  detected  when  cloud 
was  present  at  all  heights,  while  yet  again,  on  a  perfectly  cloudless 
afternoon,  an  invisible  stratum  of  two  thousand  feet  in  depth  was 
found  lying  at  a  different  height  where  the  air  was  warmer  and 
moister  than  that  immediately  above  or  below. 
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From  an  analysis  of  this  observer's  records,  as  also  from  investiga- 
tions of  Hooker  and  Strachey  made  in  the  Himalayas,  it  would  appear 
that,  besides  the  general  fact  of  absolute  humidity  like  temperature 
diminishing  with  altitude,  there  exist  at  different  altitudes  what 
Herschel  has  termed  '  vapour  plains '  having  a  distinctive  temperature 
of  their  own. 

The  experiences  of  the  present  writer  have  entirely  confirmed 
these  results.  Once  an  ascent  being  made  on  a  day  of  intense  dry 
summer  heat,  when  below  not  a  breath  was  stirring,  the  balloon  rose 
sensibly  perpendicularly  for  2,000  feet,  and  then  with  absolute 
suddenness  entered  a  moister  current  of  air  blowing  with  considerable 
freshness  and  restricted  within  limits  clearly  defined.  This  chance 
current  was  wholly  unsuspected,  and  even  had  there  been  clouds:  n 
the  sky,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  any  such  clouds  would  have 
betrayed  where  the  current  was  flowing,  inasmuch  as  clouds  do  not 
necessarily  occupy  all  heights,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  balloon 
voyages  to  encounter  opposite  currents  of  which  one  shall  be  laden 
with  cloud  and  another  uniformly  clear  and  dry. 

On  another  occasion  when  a  voyage  was  made  from  Newbury  of 
two  hours'  duration  and  the  height  attained  never  exceeded  4,000  feet, 
the  balloon  for  the  first  seven  miles  travelled  E.N.E.  at  a  level  of 
detached  clouds ;  after  which,  rising  above  the  cloud  layer  into  a 
clear  but  moister  stratum,  the  course  abruptly  changed  to  S.E.  and 
then  zig-zagged  across  the  country  according  to  altitude,  terminating 
near  Sutton,  in  Surrey.  Here  the  drier  and  moister  strata  were  strongly 
marked,  alike  by  altitude  and  by  currents  of  wind  widely  different  in 
direction,  yet  each  blowing  with  an  average  velocity  of  more  than 
thirty  miles  an  hour. 

But  a  yet  more  striking  example  of  currents  totally  diverse  in 
direction  as  well  as  in  temperature  and  humidity  was  afforded  on  a 
May  afternoon  dense  with  cloud  when,  in  an  ascent  from  the  Crystal 
Palace,  where  soft  rain  was  falling  copiously,  the  balloon  on  rising 
took  a  westerly  course  for  so  long  as  this  could  be  determined,  but 
shortly  entering  and  penetrating  through  the  dense  dripping  canopy, 
all  knowledge  of  direction  became  lost,  while  a  brilliant  sunny 
atmosphere  was  reached  with  a  climate  of  warm  mid-summer. 
After  a  period  of  two  hours,  during  which  the  surface  of  earth  was 
never  sighted,  a  descent  was  made  through  the  cloud  floor, 
revealing  the  fact  that  the  balloon  was  at  that  moment  over  the 
Thames  below  Tilbury,  but  still  going  westward  as  at  the  start.  In 
other  words,  the  course  of  the  balloon  had  been  entirely  reversed, 
proving  that  above  the  low-lying,  slowly  drifting  clouds  there  was  a 
perfectly  clear  and  rainless  atmosphere  moving  exactly  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  Thus  on  that  afternoon  in  near  proximity  to  the 
earth's  surface  there  were  co-existirjg  two  climates  diametrically 
opposite  in  character. 
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Following  our  present  inquiry  into  night  hours,  we  would  cite  a 
well-conceived  and  equally  well -carried- out  experiment  of  Mr. 
(jrlaisher's  in  May  of  1866,  when  he  arranged  a  double  ascent,  and 
leaving  the  earth  an  hour  and  a  half  before  sundown  rose  steadily  to 
r  height  of  6,000  feet,  then  descending  close  to  earth  again  at  the 
lime  of  sunset,  but  reascending  immediately  after  to  the  same  height 
us  before.  The  most  striking  and  important  result  established 
during  this  double  voyage  was  that  on  reaching  the  greatest  eleva- 
tion on  the  second  occasion  the  temperature  was  found  to  be  several 
degrees  warmer  than  that  experienced  at  the  same  height  an  hour 
previously  and  before  sunset. 

With  a  view  of  investigating  this  point  further  the  writer,  meet- 
ing with  very  generous  co-operation,  arranged  a  night  ascent  near 
the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox  when  the  harvest  moon  was  at 
its  full,  and  found  that  the  air,  which  under  the  clear  sky  was  on  the 
ground  only  a  little  above  freezing  point,  became  rapidly  warmer 
c>n  ascending,  and  about  midnight  when  the  balloon  was  sailing  at 
some  4,000  feet  over  the  heart  of  Kent  the  thermometer  showed  a 
rise  of  nearly  15°.  This  rise,  however,  had  not  by  any  means  been 
uniform.  A  freely  suspended  air  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which 
was  large  and  of  extremely  thin  glass,  showed  that  the  warmer  air 
existed  chiefly  in  layers,  while  it  was  noticed  that  a  mist  which  piled 
high  over  the  Thames  and  Medway  thinned  out  over  the  surrounding 
country  in  pools  or  patches.  The  influence  of  the  sun  then  being 
removed,  it  was  clear  that  through  floating  masses  of  warmer  and 
moister  air  then  occupying  the  greater  heights,  the  colder  air  was 
sinking  down  to  lower  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  temperature  readings  just  recorded,  two  other 
series  of  observations  were  carefully  and  successfully  carried  out. 
A  number  of  uniform  exposures  were  made  on  sensitive  films  always 
directed  towards  the  same  quarter  of  the  sky,  and  the  character  of 
the  night  remaining  unchanged,  results  showed  that  the  films  were 
acted  on  in  different  degrees  having  no  direct  relation  to  altitudes. 
Further  comparative  measurements  were  taken  of  the  amount  of 
dust  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  this  again  appeared  to  follow  no 
fixed  law  of  variation,  but  seemed  rather  to  travel  in  clouds  or 
accumulations  at  all  altitudes  at  least  up  to  4,000  or  5,000  feet. 
Thus  it  seemed  to  have  been  clearly  established  that  on  a  perfectly 
clear  and  serene  night  (1)  warmer  as  also  moister  air  was  lying  or 
travelling  in  detached  patches  or  strata  often  very  shallow,  (2)  that 
d  ust  particles  in  suspension  were  not  evenly  distributed,  but  gathered 
into  accumulations,  and  (3)  that  the  actual  intensity  of  light  irre- 
spective of  height  or  hour  varied  sensibly  in  different  localities. 

This   variation  in  the  light   from   the   night  sky  could  not  be 
appreciated  by  the  eve,  yet  it  was  unquestionable,  and  indeed  seems 
to   be   of    the   same    rature   as   a   phenomenon    which    has    been 
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commonly  noticed  at  a  total  solar  eclipse,  but  which  has  until 
lately  been  thought  to  have  only  a  subjective  cause.  The  writer  on 
the  recent  eclipse  in  India  tested  photographically  the  light  received 
from  the  sky  immediately  before  and  after  totality,  and  found,  by 
comparing  corresponding  intervals,  that  its  return  was  more  rapid 
than  its  extinction.  The  explanation  of  this  would  seem  to  lie  in 
the  fact  that  the  air  becoming  chilled  during  the  moments  of  the 
total  phase,  the  moisture  in  suspension  became  condensed  in  larger 
particles,  thereby  causing  less  scattering  and  loss  of  light  than 
when  in  more  minute  subdivision.  Presumably  it  was  a  similar 
phenomenon  that  had  been  presented  during  the  aerial  night 
voyage  just  recounted  ;  tracts  of  air  had  been  encountered  differing 
in  transparency  according  as  they  varied  in  humidity  and  tempera- 
ture. 

That  the  faculty  possessed  by  the  unclouded  atmosphere  of 
modifying  the  transmission  of  rays  of  light  and  heat  from  the  sun 
is  a  function  of  temperature  and  moisture  combined  may  be  made 
evident  to  those  who  frequent  our  own  sea-side  and  other  resorts, 
and  who  will  pay  some  little  attention  to  prevailing  atmospheric 
conditions.  Let  us  regard  some  of  the  more  marked  meteorological 
peculiarities  to  be  met  with  in  well-frequented  parts  of  the  country, 
tracing  as  far  as  possible  their  causes  and  consequences. 

Assuming  the  annual  fall  of  rain  registered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  to  be  twenty-four  inches,  let  us  travel  down  the  Great 
Western  Railway  towards  Penzance  and  note  the  remarkable  manner 
in  which  the  rainfall  is  found  to  increase.  Ere  forty  miles  have 
been  covered  this  has  risen  to  thirty  inches,  whereas  on  crossing  the 
boundary  of  Devon  we  enter  a  district  where  it  registers  some  ten 
inches  more,  and  by  the  time  Cornwall  is  fairly  reached  the  annual 
fall  has  mounted  in  general  to  from  forty  to  fifty  inches,  and  in 
certain  districts  to  a  far  larger  amount.  This  is  not  hard  to  under- 
stand. Where  the  prevalent  winds  from  the  S.W.  blowing  off  the 
ocean  and  heavily  charged  with  water  vapour  first  encounter  cold 
elevated  ground,  as  a  simple  matter  of  course  they  condense  and 
discharge  much  of  their  moisture,  while  the  lee  side  of  such  high 
ground,  as  indeed  the  country  further  inland,  enjoys  more  or  less 
immunity  from  rain  in  proportion  to  the  amount  that  has  already 
been  precipitated.  But  next  regard  the  tiny  islands  lying  thirty 
miles  fairly  out  in  the  Atlantic.  Here  with  the  deep  warm  currents 
of  the  Grulf  Stream  washing  every  shore  a  somewhat  different  state 
of  things  prevails.  It  is  found  that  the  mean  rainfall  scarcely 
exceeds  thirty-four  inches,  and  through  all  the  year  the  range  of 
temperature  is  comparatively  small.  Also,  as  might  be  expected, 
though  snow  is  practically  absent,  more  rain  is  condensed  in  the 
colder  months,  but  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  moisture  in  the  air 
has  here  a  law  of  its  own,  being  greatest  in  summer,  and,  as  an 
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eminent  physicist  has  put  it,  '  the  relative  humidity  in  Scilly  is  due 
to  some  other  cause  than  the  amount  of  rain.'  This  is  a  pheno- 
menon clearly  depending  on  considerations  of  temperature  and 
ocean  breezes ;  but  there  is  another  characteristic,  and  one  yet  more 
curious,  which  may  be  noticed  by  every  chance  visitor,  viz.  that 
among  these  islands  there  is  extremely  little  twilight.  Be  it 
observed,  moreover,  that  this  peculiarity  is  not  remarked  in  the  same 
way  on  the  neighbouring  mainland,  but  on  the  favoured  little  islands 
uhe  absence  of  twilight  is  almost  tropical,  even  as  there  the  vege- 
tation is  almost  tropical ;  and  it  certainly  seems  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things  that  in  a  land  where  palms  and  aloes 
thrive,  and  mesembryanthemums  thickly  clothe  the  walls,  there 
should  also  be  but  the  briefest  interval  between  daylight  and 
nocturnal  darkness.  Within  the  tropics  this  familiar  phenomenon  is 
commonly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  sun,  travelling  in  a  path 
approximately  vertical,  dives  abruptly  below  the  horizon  at  setting, 
and  in  like  manner  emerges  as  rapidly  at  his  rising.  But  as  this 
fact  does  not  apply  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  another  explanation  may  be 
given,  and  one  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

We  have  to  picture  our  atmosphere  as  a  vast  ocean  piled  every- 
where above  us  to  the  height,  say,  of  not  less  than  fifty  miles, 
practically  invisible,  yet  in  its  depths  possessing  a  colour  of  its  own, 
and  moreover  becoming  illuminated  by  and  in  turn  diffusing  the 
light  of  the  sun,  much  as  a  ground-glass  globe  becomes  illuminated 
by  and  so  diffuses  the  light  of  the  lamp  flame  within  it.  The 
amount  of  light  which  the  globe  catches  and  scatters  through  the 
room  clearly  depends  upon  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the  granular 
surface  of  the  glass,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  the  number  of  minute 
points  or  facets  capable  of  catching  and  reflecting  the  light.  In 
precisely  the  same  manner  the  amount  of  light  diffused  by  the  air 
depends  upon  the  number  of  particles  within  it  capable  of  catching 
and  reflecting  the  sun's  beams.  But  air  which  is  simply  laden  with 
water  vapour  is  highly  transparent,  and  possesses  comparatively 
small  power  of  reflecting  light.  Thus  in  moist  warm  weather,  when 
the  sky  is  clear,  we  have  never  failed  to  note  the  limitless  stretch  of 
rich  blue  apparently  deep  as  space,  while  if  it  somewhere  holds  a 
cloud,  the  mass  of  condensed  vapour  in  strongest  contrast  lies  white 
as  snow.  During  easterly  winds,  however,  the  air  becomes  chill  and 
dry ;  the  sky,  though  still  clear,  pales  to  grey.  In  other  words,  the 
sky  loses  its  transparency,  and  at  night,  as  some  of  our  astronomers 
are  wont  to  say,  the  stars  look  three-cornered.  A  portion  of  the 
invisible  vapour  in  the  air  now  manifests  itself  as  water  in  infinitesimal 
subdivision,  and  the  sky  depths  are  filled  with  a  filmy  haze.  Another 
cause  of  haze  exists  in  dust  or  foreign  matter  often  suspended  in  the 
air  in  large  quantities. 

Kegard  now  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Scilly  in  typical  weather. 
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The  strong  winds  constantly  blowing  dismiss  as  far  as  may  be  all 
particles  of  mere  dust,  while  the  warm  moist  air  over  head  through- 
long  sunny  seasons  is  in  the  highest  degree  transparent ;  and  this  is- 
made  evident  to  the  photographer  in  a  very  striking  manner.  He 
will  find  clouds  imprint  themselves  on  his  pictures  in  a  way  quite 
outside  his  usual  experience,  while  ordinary  photography  can- 
be  carried  on  into  advanced  hours  of  fading  daylight.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  sun  has  set,  the  very  cause  that  has  been  prolonging 
the  light  now  hastens  its  extinction.  There  is  practically  little 
matter  in  the  upper  air  to  catch  and  reflect  the  last  rays  of  the  sun, 
already  below  the  horizon.  In  other  words,  there  is  but  little  twilight. 

In  all  this  we  have  evidences  of  strongly  marked  and  far-reaching- 
effects  of  the  presence  of  water  vapour  chiefly  in  the  lower  levels  of  the 
atmosphere.  But  let  us  proceed  around  the  coast,  still  regarding  by 
the  way  the  effect  on  other  places  of  well-known  resort  of  the  moist 
warm  streams  of  air  accompanying  the  Grulf  Stream.  Let  us  note 
also  how  by  the  time  we  have  reached  the  55th  parallel  of  latitude 
on  the  West  coast,  or,  in  other  words,  above  Cockermouth,  we  shall 
find  the  proximity  of  another  sea  is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt, 
The  colder  waters  of  the  German  Ocean,  which  are  separated  from  the 
West  coast  of  Cornwall  by  a  stretch  of  land  560  miles  broad,  have 
now  approached  so  much  nearer  the  West  coast  that  their  tides  are 
lashing  the  cliffs  of  Durham,  not  eighty  miles  away,  and  thus  drier 
and  more  bracing  gales  streaming  from  northern  regions  are  be- 
coming a  factor  in  climatic  conditions. 

Calling  in  evidence  any  isothermal  charts,  it  would  seem  that,  so 
far  as  sea-side  resorts  are  concerned,  a  number  of  places  widely 
asunder  have  in  certain  seasons  to  be  grouped  together  from  a 
meteorological  point  of  view.  Thus  as  regards  similarity  of  mild 
winter  climate  we  have  to  class  much  of  our  South  coast  with  the 
Northern  coast  of  Wales,  so  that  on  the  same  list  we  must  place,  say, 
Llandudno  and  Ehyl  along  with  Bournemouth  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Yet  again  the  moist  climates  around  Dawlish  and  Torquay 
in  winter  resemble  in  temperature  the  drier  coast-line  on  the  north 
of  Devon  and  Somerset ;  while  taking  the  eastern  sea-board  on  all 
the  coast  from  Yorkshire  to  Kamsgate  and  Dover,  the  watering-places, 
being  equally  influenced  by  the  same  ocean  currents,  must  be 
bracketed  as  to  winter  climate. 

Here  we  trace  unmistakably  the  direct  influence  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  on  the  other  of  currents  from  the  North 
Sea,  as  chiefly  affecting  for  one  half  of  the  year  the  air  of  the  places 
enumerated.  Take,  however,  the  summer  months,  when  the  sun's 
heat  becomes  the  dominant  influence,  and  we  find  that  it  is  the  two 
opposite  coasts  of  England  that  are  now  brought  into  line  in  climate. 

In  other  words,  we  have  clear  proof  that,  so  far  as  the  sea-board  is 
concerned,  while  the  influence  of  solar  heat  is  inconsiderable,  tern- 
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j>erature  is  ruled  chiefly  by  the  air  overlying  ocean  waters  until  in 
•due  course  the  summer  sun  asserts  a  greater  sway,  warming  the  land 
directly,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  more  copious  water  vapour  off 
the  sea. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  conditions  far  more  diversified  existing 
inland,  and  it  will  be  found  that  here  to  an  important  extent  it  is  the 
various  causes  affecting  climate  which  we  have  seen  co-exist  in  the 
atmosphere,  that  conspire  to  lend  favour  or  otherwise  to  different 
neighbourhoods  according  to  their  local  circumstances.  Taking 
tracts  of  country  of  distinctive  character,  it  is  inevitable  that  wher- 
ever, say,  extensive  grass  lands  offer  large  radiating  areas  to  the  sky, 
conducting  the  while  but  little  heat  from  the  earth,  they  must  con- 
stantly present  a  considerable  cooling  surface  to  the  air ;  the  same 
being  true  also  of  extensive  woodland  and  forest ;  while  over  dry 
vsandy  soils  or  cornland,  where  the  nature  of  the  crop  drains  off  the 
moisture,  the  air  lies  for  the  most  part  hot  and  dry.  Over  valleys,  on 
Tohe  contrary,  as  also  over  tenacious  claylands,  sun-heat,  by  the 
•evaporation  it  engenders,  has  less  effect  in  warming  surface  by  day, 
while  again  a  very  different  condition  of  things  obtains  over  chalk 
and  gravel.  Thus  surface-soil  and  subsoil  in  their  measure  must 
influence  largely  the  state  of  atmosphere  overlying  them,  and  thus 
also,  in  the  way  we  have  noticed,  modify  the  sun's  action. 

Unquestionably  during  prevalent  winds  certain  localities  will 
mainly  owe  their  climate  for  the  time  being  to  the  particular  trend 
of  a  valley  or  the  lee  side  of  some  sheltering  ground,  but  we  have 
'to  recognise  that,  the  year  through,  the  state  of  the  lower  atmo- 
sphere as  regards  the  moisture  it  gathers  and  retains  must  be  one 
•all-important  factor  to  reckon  with. 

We  have  yet,  however,  to  consider  how  the  great  differences 
'n  climate  which,  as  already  shown,  exist  frequently  at  but  a  small 
elevation  above  the  general  level  of  earth,  may  be  caused  to  affect 
special  districts.  A  phenomenon  frequently  noticed  by  the  aeronaut 
is  the  ascent  of  columns  of  air  from  lower  levels ;  light  objects  such 
as  thistledown  will  be  seen  being  carried  rapidly  upwards,  while 
at  times  his  balloon  will  also  ascend  apparently  without  any  cause 
arising  from  loss  of  weight  or  expansion  of  gas.  And  this  is  only 
what  might  be  expected,  for  air  in  contact  with  hot  dry  land, 
becoming  super-heated,  will  inevitably  rise,  and  whenever  this  takes 
place  we  must  expect  to  find  elsewhere  compensating  currents 
descending.  Here  the  behaviour  of  a  balloon  is  a  less  sure  tell-tale  ; 
but  those  who  have  experimented  with  high-flying  kites  will  have 
frequently  noticed  how  a  steadily  flying  and  well-balanced  kite  will 
be  suddenly  borne  down  perhaps  almost  to  the  earth,  not  by  lack  of 
breeze,  or  conflicting  currents,  but  by  a  sheer  down  draught  from 
upper  levels.  Kemembering,  then,  how  the  main  proportion  of  all 
the  moisture  in  the  air  is  reckoned  to  lie  within  the  first  few 
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thousand  feet,  while  rain  clouds  may  be  confined  to  the  first  few 
hundred  feet,  and  a  dense  fog  may  often  lie  no  deeper  than  half  the 
height  of  a  ship's  mast,  it  will  be  clear  that  vertical  currents,  where 
they  occur,  must  be  liable  to  materially  modify  atmospheric 
conditions  at  lower  levels.  Further,  granting  this  vertical  inter- 
change, if  it  should  only  be  established  that  the  air-streams  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  are  to  be  found  at  moderate  heights  and  possessing 
large  differences  of  temperature  and  humidity,  possess  also  any 
degree  of  limit  and  permanency,  we  see  fresh  reason  for  the  fact, 
often  to  be  met  with,  that  places  near  together  and  to  all  appearance 
similarly  situated  and  circumstanced  may  differ  widely  in  seasonal 
rainfall  or  in  sunshine. 

It  should  at  any  rate  be  here  added  that  many  eminent  travellers 
as  well  as  aeronauts  have  recorded  that  they  have  found  distinct 
aerial  streams  flowing  with  great  persistence  within  limits  as  definite 
as  those  of  ocean  currents. 

JOHN  M.  BACON. 
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IF  we  wish  to  measure  anything,  be  it  a  force,  a  resistance,  or  a  roll 
of  cloth,  we  must  have  a  standard  to  apply  to  it.  In  physical  science 
;he  standards  employed  go  by  the  names  of  '  units/  and  of  these 
:here  are  two  kinds,  the  '  fundamental  '  and  the  '  derived.'  The 
fundamental  units  are  purely  conventional,  the  derived  units  follow 
logically  from  them.  Thus  the  second  is  the  universally  accepted 
unit  of  time,  and  the  centimetre  is,  in  most  parts  of  the  Continent, 
the  accepted  unit  of  length.  From  these  is  derived  at  once  the  unit 
of  velocity,  being  one  centimetre  per  second,  and  from  this  again  the 
unit  of  acceleration,  being  that  increment  of  velocity  per  second 
which  is  measured  by  the  addition  of  one  unit  of  velocity  at  the  end 
of  one  second.  These  are  elementary  facts  ;  I  recall  them  only  to 
observe  in  passing  that  without  some  such  standards  there  could  be 
no  science  of  mechanical  engineering.  Similarly  there  could  be 
no  science  of  electrical  engineering  without  electrostatic  and  electro- 
magnetic units,  fixed  by  reference  either  to  the  mechanical  units  or 
to  definite  chemical  effects  such  as  those  that  were  agreed  to  by 
electricians  at  the  Paris  Congress  of  1881. 

The  question  for  discussion  in  this  paper  is  whether  it  is  possible 
for  judicial  or  other  experts  to  fix  conventional  units  wherewith  to 
measure  the  punishment  of  crime.  In  other  words,  whether  we  can 
have  standards  for  sentences  in  any  way  resembling  our  standards  foi 
mechanical  and  electrical  phenomena,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  subject-matter. 

The  inquiry  on  which  we  are  about  to  embark  is,  let  me  explain 
at  the  outset,  irrespective  of  the  origin  of  morals  or  the  foundation 
of  penal  laws.  Hundreds  of  writers,  from  Plato  downwards,  have  dis- 
coursed on  those  vexed  topics  ;  hundreds  more  will  continue  to  do  so 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Our  present  aim  is  much  more  simple  : 
what  we  are  seeking  to  know  is  whether,  given  a  settled  system  of 
morals,  and  given  also  settled  penal  laws,  albeit  not  embodied  in  a 
code,  it  is  possible  to  discover  a  practical  guide  for  carrying  these 
laws  into  effect. 
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Let  me  also  explain,  to  avoid  misconception,  that  the  '  standard- 
isation '  of  punishment  is  not  the  same  as  its  '  equalisation.'  By 
equalisation  of  punishment  is  meant  the  making  the  punishment 
of  offence  A  proportionate  (not,  of  course,  actually  equal)  to  the 
punishment  for  offence  B.  With  such  proportion  we  have  nothing 
to  do  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  deducible  from  a  system  of  standard- 
isation. Our  sole  concern  is  that  punishment  should  be  on  a  uniform 
scale — that  is  to  say,  that  similar  punishments  should  be  awarded  for 
similar  crimes  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  If  such  uniformity 
could  be  attained,  a  proportion  would,  it  is  true,  be  thereby  estab- 
lished between  crimes  of  different  classes  and  their  appropriate 
punishments,  but  it  would  be  a  proportion  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  state  in  terms.  We  should  have  obtained  the  answer  to  a  rule  of 
three  sum  in  penology  without  in  the  least  intending  it. 

That  there  is  at  present  no  uniform  scale  of  punishment — that 
equal  justice  is  not  meted  out — is  a  notorious  fact  which  requires 
no  proof.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  utterance  of  forty  years  ago  is  as 
apposite  now  as  it  was  then. 

The  lengths  of  penal  sentences  are  fixed  in  a  manner  that  is  wholly  empirical. 
Within  the  limits  assigned  by  Acts  of  Parliament  the  judge  exercises  his  discre- 
tion, and  in  deciding  on  the  time  over  which  the  restraint  shall  extend  he  is  swayed 
partly  by  the  special  quality  of  the  offence,  partly  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  committed,  partly  by  the  prisoner's  appearance  and  behaviour,  partly 
by  the  character  given  to  him.  And  the  conclusion  he  arrives  at  after  consideration 
of  these  data  depends  very  much  on  his  individual  nature — his  moral  bias  and  his 
theories  of  human  conduct.  Thus  the  mode  of  fixing  the  lengths  of  sentences  is 
from  beginning  to  end  little  else  than  guessing.  How  ill  this  system  of  guessing 
works  we  have  abundant  proofs.  *  Justices'  justice,'  which  illustrates  it  in  its 
simplest  form,  has  become  a  byword,  and  the  decisions-  of  the  higher  criminal 
courts  continually  err  in  the  direction  of  both  undue  severity  and  undue  lenity. 
Daily  do  there  occur  cases  of  extremely  trifling  transgression  visited  with  imprison- 
ment of  considerable  length,  and  daily  do  there  occur  cases  in  which  the  punish- 
ment is  so  inadequate  that  the  offender  time  after  time  commits  new  crimes  when 
time  after  time  discharged  from  custody.1 

The  discrepancies  are  still  more  startling  when  we  turn  from 
first  sentences  to  those  that  follow  after  previous  convictions.  Some 
judges  ignore  such  convictions  altogether,  others  treat  them  as  a 
ground  for  severely  augmenting  the  subsequent  sentence.  Here  are 
some  modern  instances  of  the  latter  mode  of  treatment  collected  by 
the  secretary  of  the  Howard  Association. 

A.  was  sent  to  penal  servitude  for  his  first  offence  (embezzlement). 
Sixteen  years  after  he  was  liberated  he  was  convicted  of  stealing 
some  candles,  and  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment  and 
seven  years'  police  supervision. 

B.  had  been  committed  to  a  local  gaol  for  two  minor  offences.    He 
was  afterwards  convicted  of  stealing  money,  and  sentenced  to  seven 
years'  penal  servitude  followed  by  seven  years'  supervision.     He  was 

1  British  Quarterly  Review,  July  1860. 
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again  convicted  for  stealing  3,9.,  and  sentenced  to  another  seven 
years'  imprisonment  followed  by  a  further  seven  years'  supervision. 

C.  had  been  four  times  committed  to  gaol  for  minor  offences.  He 
was  afterwards  convicted  of  stealing  a  garden  fork,  and  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years'  imprisonment  and  five  years'  supervision. 

D.,  having  had  sixteen  minor  convictions,  was  convicted  of  stealing 
a  hamper  of  potatoes,  and  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  imprisonment 
and  seven  years'  supervision.  He  was  afterwards  convicted  of 
stealing  some  watercress  and  shell-fish,  and  was  sentenced  to  eight 
years'  imprisonment  and  seven  years'  supervision. 

E.,  after  five  petty  committals  to  gaol,  was  sentenced,  for  stealing 
6 3.t  to  seven  years'  imprisonment.  The  same  year  in  which  he  was 
liberated  he  stole  a  pair  of  boots,  and  had  a  sentence  of  ten  years' 
imprisonment  and  seven  years'  supervision.2 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  any  judge  of  the  High  Court  or  any 
recorder  or  chairman  of  quarter  sessions  now  living  would  inflict 
such  grotesquely  cruel  punishments  as  these,  and  yet  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  infer  that  the  existing  state  of  things  is  satisfactory. 
The  Home  Secretary  could  tell  a  different  tale.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  that  hard-worked  official  is  not  unfrequently  engaged  in 
reducing  to  reasonable  dimensions  the  current  sentences  of  the  day. 

Assuming  a  standard  of  sentences  to  be  possible,  it  must  be  of 
the  nature  of  a  '  derived '  and  not  of  a  '  fundamental J  unit,  being 
dependent  on  the  standard  by  which  we  measure  crime.  This  latter 
standard,  as  things  now  are,  depends,  in  its  turn,  to  use  Mr. 
Spencer's  phrase,  partly  on  '  the  moral  bias  of  the  judge  and  his 
theory  of  human  conduct,'  partly  on  the  view  he  is  disposed  to  take 
of  the  primary  purpose  of  punishment.  These  two  factors,  each  of 
them  immeasurable,  enter  into  the  sentence  problem  in  the  same 
way  as  *  arbitrary  constants '  enter  into  a  problem  of  mathematics. 
Until  they  are  eliminated  or  neutralised  we  shall  continue  to  witness 
that  diversity  of  results  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed 
without  becoming  reconciled. 

According  to  some  judges  (in  which  term  I  include  the 
magisterial  bench  at  large),  the  primary  purpose  of  punishment  is 
preventive — to  protect  the  community  against  the  repetition  of  the 
crime.  According  to  others,  it  is  retributive — to  exact  from  the 
offender  the  due  penalty  for  the  moral  wrong  he  has  done.  According 
to  a  third  set  it  is  reformatory — to  teach  the  offender  the  error  of 
his  ways  and  make  him  fit  for  restoration  to  decent  society.  That 
all  these  elements  should  somehow  be  taken  into  account  whenever 
a  criminal  sentence  is  pronounced,  most  men  are  agreed  ;  the  point 
OE  which  they  differ  is  the  ratio  which  the  elements  ought  to  bear 
to  one  another.  Paley  and  Bentham,  as  is  well  known,  attached  the 

2  Penological  and  Preventive  Principles,  by  William  Tallack  (Wertheimer  &  Co. 
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greatest  weight  to  the  preventive  or  protective  principle.  Others, 
notably  Sir  Edward  Fry  in  an  article  contributed  to  this  Keview  in 
September  1883,  assign  the  first  place  to  the  retributive  or  expia- 
tory principle,  while  the  friends  of  the  system  pursued  at  the  Elmira 
^Reformatory  maintain  that  if  the  State  deprives  a  man  of  his  liberty, 
its  chief  care  should  be  to  improve  his  habits,  character,  and  disposi- 
tion. A  prison,  in  the  view  of  these  humane  persons,  should  not  be 
a  mere  place  of  detention,  but  a  seat  of  education  and  even  of 
learning. 

The  reformatory  principle  cannot  be  always  and  everywhere 
the  dominant  principle,  since  it  is  clear  that  we  should  punish  the 
hardened  offender  even  though  to  reform  him  was  hopeless.  But 
there  are  other  reasons  for  not  dwelling  on  it  here.  If  we  invest 
it  with  exaggerated  importance,  if  we  assign  to  it  the  first  place,  we 
are  driven  to  adopt  the  '  indeterminate  sentence  ' — that  is  to  say,  we 
must  treat  the  criminal  as  a  sick  man,  and  keep  him  in  gaol  until  we 
have  completed  his  cure.  In  that  case  we  do  not  want  any  standard 
of  punishment  at  all,  we  only  require  a  high  penal  minimum  so  as  to 
allow  time  for  a  protracted  course  of  treatment  in  the  event  of  the 
disease  proving  deep-seated.  Further,  the  entire  subject  of  reforma- 
tion belongs  rather  to  the  ethics  of  prison  discipline  than  to  the 
ethics  of  sentencing.  No  sentence  of  definite  length  can  be  regu- 
lated by  the  prisoner's  chance  of  reform,  because  we  cannot  tell 
with  any  certainty  what  its  effect  on  him  may  be.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  a  relief  to  be  sent  to  prison,  in  others  it  may  be  among 
the  greatest  of  calamities.  The  incarceration  of  some  penniless 
tramp,  who,  after  wandering  for  weeks  about  the  country,  has  broken 
into  a  house  for  food  and  shelter,  may  prove  to  him  a  positive  boon ; 
whilst  the  same  sentence  passed  on  an  educated  man  who  has 
uttered  a  forged  cheque,  or  a  cheque  with  no  assets  to  meet  it,  in 
order  to  pay  a  debt  of  honour,  may  entail  acute  mental  agony.  The 
law,  however,  is  no  respecter  of  persons ;  it  must  treat  the  poor  and 
the  rich  alike.  The  greater  sensibility  of  the  offender,  imputable  to 
his  higher  social  status,  is  always  a  most  unsafe  rudder  for  the 
judiciary  to  steer  with  when  cruising  in  a  sea  of  doubt. 

When  we  pass  from  the  reformatory  to  the  preventive  principle  we 
find  ourselves  on  firmer  ground.  Bentham's  deductions  from  his 
own  premisses  were  sound  and  logical  enough.  What,  he  maintained, 
urges  a  man  to  crime  is  the  advantage  that  he  derives  from  the 
criminal  act,  and  therefore  what  the  State  has  to  do  is  to  employ 
such  a  force,  in  the  shape  of  pains  and  penalties,  as  will  suffice  to 
restrain  that  act.  Proceeding  on  this  basis,  he  framed  no  less  than 
thirteen  rules  for  sentences.  They  may  be  cut  down  to  the  three 
following  :  (1)  That  the  value  of  the  punishment  should  be  not  less 
in  any  case  than  what  is  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  profit  of  the  offence. 
(2)  That  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  punishment  may  outweigh 
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the  profit  of  the  offence,  it  should  be  increased  in  point  of  magni- 
tude in  proportion  as  it  falls  short  in  point  of  certainty — that  is  to 
say,  that  a  crime,  such  as  coining,  which  is  always  hard  to  detect, 
should,  when  detected,  be  punished  more  heavily  than  one  which  is 
hard  to  conceal.  (3)  That  the  greater  the  mischief  of  the  offence 
the  greater  should  be  the  punishment.  These  rules  are  admirable 
in  themselves,  but  do  they  furnish  us  with  a  standard?  They 
tell  us  that  the  measure  of  punishment  ought  to  be  the  amount 
sufficient  to  prevent  crime.  But  such  a  formula  is  evidently  in- 
capable of  exact  application.  Punishment  is  not  an  absolute  pre- 
ventive ;  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  tends  to  prevent  crime.  This 
preventive  tendency  cannot  be  indefinitely  increased  ;  it  may,  in  fact, 
be  diminished  by  increasing  the  punishment.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
the  only  preventing  cause :  it  operates  in  combination  with  other 
causes.  We  must  therefore  continue  our  quest. 

What  retributive  punishment  means  is  explained  by  Sir  Edward 
Fry  with  his  usual  lucidity  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred. 

A  duty  is  laid  upon  us  to  make  the  relationship  of  sin  to  suffering  as  real  and 
actual  and  as  exact  in  proportion  as  it  is  possible  to  be  made.  This  is  the  moral 
rrot  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  punishment.  If  this  be  the  true  view,  some  things 
become  clear  to  us.  First  we  see  that  in  the  apportionment  of  penalties  we  have 
to  regard  primarily  and  directly  the  moral  nature  of  the  crime,  and  to  assign  pain 
and  suffering  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  enormity  of  the  sin.  ...  It  follows  again 
from  what  I  have  said  that  reformation,  repression,  example,  however  important 
they  may  be  in  themselves,  are  only  secondary  or  collateral  to  the  main  idea  of 
punishment. 

Another  learned  and  distinguished  judge  has  very  recently  taken 
the  same  line.  Mr.  Justice  Kennedy,  in  an  interesting  address 
delivered  last  August  to  the  American  Bar  Association  at  Buffalo, 
quoted  the  above  passage  with  warm  approbation,  adding  almost  in 
Sir  E.  Fry's  words  that  *  the  root  idea  of  State  punishment,  its  govern- 
ing principle,  was  neither  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  nor  the 
prevention  of  crime,  but  the  fitness  of  suffering  to  sin — the  relation 
which  ought  to  exist  between  wickedness  and  pain.' 3  This  we  are 
assured  by  both  writers  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  human  nature,  a 
moral  element  incapable  of  further  analysis. 

Now  what  exactly  is  the  fundamental  fact  relied  upon  ?  The 
word  '  fitness '  is  not  without  ambiguity,  but  may  be  taken  to  mean 
an  intuitive  feeling  that  sin  ought  to  be  punished  as  such.  This 
feeling  is  admitted  to  have  come  into  existence  at  a  comparatively 
late  stage  of  civilisation.  '  Historically  no  doubt,'  says  Sir  E.  Fry, 
'  revenge  may  be  the  parent  of  punishment,  but  in  its  transfer  from 
the  injured  party  to  the  judge  it  has  struck  a  deeper  and  a  purer 
spring  of  nature,  and  from  it  draws  its  true  supply.'  He  suggests 
that  'the  spring  was  always  there,  though  it  may  have  owed  its 

8  The  address  is  printed  in  the  Lam  Magazine  and  Review  for  November  1899. 
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discovery  to  circumstances.'  The  illustration  is  a  brilliant  one,  but 
hardly  adds  weight  to  the  argument. 

We  ask  further,  what  is  the  evidence  of  this  alleged  '  fundamental 
fact '  ?  It  is  plain  that  we  must  seek  for  it  in  our  own  minds,  and 
so  far  as  we  can  search  them  in  the  minds  of  other  men  as  revealed 
by  their  acts  and  opinions.  The  statement  that  sinners  should  be 
made  to  suffer  (not  merely  that  we  should  acquiesce  in  their 
suffering)  can  only  be  true  of  men  living  in  society.  One  would 
therefore  expect  it  to  be,  not  a  simple  fact,  but  a  resultant  of  the 
complex  forces  by  which  society  has  been  built  up.  Now  we 
certainly  do  find  a  general  sentiment  that  crimes  ought  to  be 
punished,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  punished  because  they  are 
wicked ;  but  the  evidence  goes  no  further.  We  find  also  that  there 
has  been  a  considerable  variation  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  wicked- 
ness of  specific  crimes.  And  this  suggests  to  us  that  possibly  the 
current  conceptions  of  wrongdoing  have  always  had  some  relation 
to  the  practical  circumstances  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  held. 
For  example,  the  crimes  which  were  considered  most  infamous  in  the 
Middle  Ages  were  treason  and  heresy — rebellion  against  the  State, 
and  rebellion  against  the  Church.  We  can  measure  their  infamy 
by  tke  rhetorical  flavour  which  still  clings  to  such  words  as  traitor 
and  miscreant.  Such  rebellions  were  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
wicked  at  a  time  when  the  State  was  easily  imperilled,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Church  was  bound  up  with  the  existence  of  the 
State.  Nowadays  a  good  deal  of  what  was  once  high  treason  is  classed 
as  a  '  political  offence/  and  no  one  need  blush  for  being  a  heretic. 
We  do  not  now  believe  that  the  safety  of  the  State  will  be  easily 
endangered,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Church  is  not  of  so  much 
public  interest  as  it  was  formerly. 

We  find  a  similar  variation  in  the  case  of  other  offences.  It  used 
to  be  customary  to  hang  thieves.  '  Ealph  Basset,'  we  read,  '  hanged 
forty-four  at  Hundehoge  in  1124,'4  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  without 
protest.  Even  recently  in  the  wilder  States  of  America,  where  horses 
were  a  necessary  of  life,  horse  thieves  were  put  to  death  ;  and  though 
the  sentence  was  pronounced  and  executed  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial  the  public  sentiment  was  not  shocked.  These  facts  justify  us 
in  inferring  that  the  feeling  that  crime  is  wicked  is  a  complex 
feeling,  and  that  one  of  its  factors  is  the  idea  of  public  danger.  It 
is  no  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  in  punishing  crime  men  believed 
that  they  were  punishing  sin.  Man  has  always  acted  upon  inference 
frorr  particular  experience  long  before  he  has  been  able  to  put  his 
conclusions  in  a  general  form,  and  he  has  often  been  content  with 
the  most  inaccurate  generalisation  that  seemed  to  account  for  his 
feelings  or  conduct.  One  of  the  earliest  social  influences  has  been 
the  influence  of  ecclesiastics,  of  people  whose  special  province  it  was 
4  Stubbs's  Constitutional  History  of  England,  vol.  ii;,  p.  422. 
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tc  deal  with  sins  as  acts  contrary  to  the  will,  or  even  the  caprice,  of 
a  Divine  Being.  Moreover,  theirs  was  an  articulate  voice  in  ages 
w'aen  nothing  else  was  articulate.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore^ 
that  the  punishment  of  crime  should  have  been  regarded  as  the 
punishment  of  sin.  In  fact,  we  find  a  constant  tendency  to  clothe 
practical  rules  with  a  religious  sanction.  The  law  which  '  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses '  enforced  sanitary  regulations  by  severe  penalties. 
And  certain  ancient  nations  held  it  impious  to  build  upon  or  en- 
cumber the  space  outside  a  city  wall- — an  article  of  faith  that  has  since 
dwindled  down  into  a  sound  rule  of  fortification. 

On  these  grounds  we  refuse  to  accept  the  general  sentiment  that 
we  punish  crime  because  it  is  wicked  as  a  proof  of  the  proposition 
that  the  '  fitness  of  suffering  to  sin '  is  the  true  theory  of  punish- 
ment. All  we  can  say,  at  the  best,  is  that  it  is  an  element  of  the 
true  theory. 

But  we  may  apply  to  Sir  E.  Fry's  formula  a  very  simple  test :  Con- 
ceive  a  locality  in  which  a  particular  class  of  crime  is  for  the  time 
being  rife.  If  regard  were  had  primarily  and  directly  to  the  moral 
nature  of  the  offence,  the  prevalence  of  the  crime  must  be  looked 
on  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  for  an  immoral  act  is  less  blame- 
worthy when  the  general  moral  tone  is  low  than  when  it  is  high. 
T"ie  '  sin  against  the  light'  is  proverbially  worse  than  the  sin  without 
the  light.  Yet  it  may  clearly  be  both  right  and  expedient  to  award 
a  more  severe  punishment  in  the  case  of  a  crime  locally  prevalent 
than  in  the  case  of  one,  graver  in  point  of  morals,  but  rare  and 
exceptional  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  committed.  If  so,  what 
becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  State  '  fitting  suffering  to  sin?  ? 

It  may  perhaps  be  replied  that  the  case  just  put  is  one  of  those 
exceptions  which  prove  the  rule.  Let  us  then  look  a  little  closer 
into  the  matter  and  ask  another  question.  What  is  this  'sin'  to 
w'lich  suffering  is  to  be  fitted  ?  Sin  is  very  different  from  crime. 
Consider  Galatians  v.  19.  Of  the  seventeen  offences  there  enume- 
rated by  St.  Paul,  the  majority  are  offences  against  the  moral  law, 
but  not  cognisable  in  a  Criminal  Court.  Consider,  again,  the  case  of 
'  attempts '  frustrated  before  they  have  ripened  into  acts.  A.,  having 
a  grudge  against  B.  takes  a  loaded  revolver  out  of  his  pocket,  in- 
tending to  fire  on  B.,  at  the  first  chance ;  but,  a  policeman  suddenly 
appearing  on  the  scene,  he  puts  it  away  and  bides  a  better  oppor- 
tunity. Here  there  is  sin  enough  in  all  conscience,  yet  there  is  no- 
crime.  Sir  E.  Fry  deals  with  this  difficulty  thus  : 

In  practice,  we  draw  a  distinction  of  a  very  marked  kind  between  a  consummated 
cr  me  and  an  attempt  to  commit  the  crime.  If  we  did  not,  an  attempt  to  murder 
W'  mid  result  in  hanging  as  well  as  murder  itself.  But  why  should  a  criminal  be 
he  aefited  by  the  fact  that  his  intention  was  never  completely  effected  ?  The 
answer  requires  us  to  draw  a  distinction.  There  are  cases  in  which  it  is  possible 
th it  between  the  commencement  and  the  completion  of  the  crime  the  culprit's 
heart  might  have  been  changed,  that  the  uplifted  arm  might  have  been  withdrawn, 
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that  the  attempt  might  never  have  become  the  act.  In  these  cases,  the  intention 
wants  the  constancy  and  the  perseverance  which  in  some  cases  is  one  of  its  vilest 
features,  and  hence  some  difference  may  well  be  drawn  between  an  attempt  and  a 
crime. 

'  Some  difference/  yes !  But  in  the  case  put,  which  is  only  one  of 
a  large  class,  the  law '  draws '  all  the  difference.  Why  ?  Not  by  reason 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  evidence,  but  of  the  incompleteness  of  the 
act.  If  the  intention  had  been  confessed,  the  result  would  have  been 
the  same.  The  revolver  not  having  been  presented,  there  was  not 
even  a  technical '  assault '  on  which  the  law  could  lay  hold. 

Take,  again,  those  private  vices,  which  spring  from  excess  of  self- 
indulgence.  Why  is  it  that  the  State  allows  a  man  to  ruin  his  health 
by  drink  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his  neighbour  ?  The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Retributionist  is  that  to  attempt  to  punish  in  such 
a  case  would  be  to  create  a  scandal  and  to  interfere  with  personal 
liberty — that  is  to  say,  that  it  would  produce  more  evil  than  good. 
What  is  this  but  an  admission  that  we  abstain  from  punishing,  and 
therefore  by  inference  that  we  punish,  from  considerations  of  public 
advantage  ? 

But  there  are  further  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  form  of  the 
Eetribution  theory.  Just  as  there  are  many  sins  that  are  not  crimes, 
so  there  are  many  punishable  offences  that  are  not  sinful.  Mr.  Justice 
Kennedy  admits  this,  for  he  very  truly  says  that 

some  of  the  things  which  the  law  enjoins  or  prohibits  under  pain  of  punishment 
bear  in  themselves  no  essential  relation  to  morality.  Such,  for  example,  are  some 
matters  of  State  regulation  in  regard  to  public  order,  health,  highways,  and  revenue. 
Disobedience  to  the  law  in  these  matters  is  immoral  only  because  it  is  morally 
wrong  to  break  the  positive  law  of  the  country  in  which  we  are. 

Here  surely  is  a  concession  which  knocks  a  large  piece  out  of  the 
theory.  But  let  that  pass.  The  argument  may  be  pressed  still 
further.  It  is  easy  to  put  a  case  in  which  a  punishable  offence  is 
destitute  of  any  vestige  of  immorality.  Until  very  recently,  a  father 
who  omitted  to  have  his  child  vaccinated  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned, 
although  he  bonafide  believed  that  in  refusing  he  was  only  doing 
his  parental  duty,  only  guarding  his  child  from  harm.  His  crime 
was  complete  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  the  law  then  stood,  yet  for 
him  to  have  obeyed  the  law  would  have  been  to  violate  his  conscience 
and  to  commit  an  immoral  act.  Although  he  had  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  the  State  he  suffered  not  for  sin  but  for  conscience'  sake. 
The  case  of  the  Leicester  guardians  against  whom  a  writ  of  attach- 
ment issued  in  December  1899  for  neglecting  to  appoint  a  vaccination 
officer  illustrates  the  compulsion  which  is  put  on  men's  consciences 
under  the  existing  law. 

Again,  the  question  of  moral  guilt  is  in  most  cases  a  complex 
problem,  and  involves  considerations  which  could  not  possibly  be 
dealt  with  by  evidence.  But  if  we  accept  Sir  E.  Fry's  theory  of 
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punishment,  some  opinion  must  be  formed  on  this  point,  and  such 
opinion  must  be  influenced  by  the  temperament  of  the  judge,  and 
by  his  individual  sentiments  as  to  the  immorality  of  particular 
actions.  The  passions  are  naturally  involved  in  the  act  of  reproba- 
tion, and  each  man  has  usually  some  particular  sin  which  he 
delights  to  dishonour.  Uniformity  of  sentences  is  thus  rendered 
impossible  by  the  inconstancy  of  the  personal  factor.  If,  then, 
uniformity  is  our  object,  this  theory  is  fatal  to  it. 

Moreover,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  estimate  exactly  the  moral 
guilt  of  a  criminal,  the  theory  leads  to  some  results  which  are 
certainly  startling.  Our  supposed  duty  is  to  adjust  suffering  to  sin 
in  the  right  proportion.  How  are  we  to  do  this  ?  The  theory  has  a 
mediaeval  ring,  and  the  mediaeval  person  would  perhaps  have  done 
his  best  to  carry  it  out  to  its  logical  results.  But  should  we  ?  If 
death  by  hanging  be  the  just  proportion  of  suffering  for  an  ordinary 
murderer,  what  more  could  we  inflict  on  the  most  atrocious  or 
sacrilegious  murderer  ?  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  should  have  him 
torn  asunder  by  wild  horses  or  broken  on  the  wheel.  But  why  not  ? 
If  '  a  duty  is  laid  upon  us  to  make  the  relation  of  suffering  to  sin  as 
real  and  as  actual  and  as  exact  in  proportion  as  it  can  be  made/  we 
should  in  such  a  case  have  performed  it  most  inadequately.  There 
is  no  such  difficulty  if  we  regard  punishment  as  in  the  main  a  means 
of  prevention.  We  have  no  interest  in  inflicting  pain.  The  punish- 
ment which  we  inflict  must  be  a  practical  deterrent.  The  theory 
upon  which  we  act  does  not  require  us  to  do  more,  and  the 
experience  to  which  we  are  entitled  to  appeal  shows  us  that 
no  useful  end  is  gained  by  cruelty. 

There  is,  however,  another  theory  of  the  primary  end  of  punish- 
ment, also  of  the  retributive  kind,  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
According  to  this  theory,  a  crime  is  not  so  much  a  sin  against  God 
as  a  revolt  against  social  order.  The  most  recent  exponent  of  this 
theory  is  that  delightful,  if  somewhat  discursive,  writer,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Lilly. 

The  first  function  of  punishment  [he  says]  is  to  punish,  to  vindicate  the 
majesty  of  outraged  justice,  to  dissolve  that  vinculum  juris  to  which  crime  gives 
rise,  by  meting  out  to  the  transgressor  his  due.  Its  second  function  is  to  deter  the 
ol Fender  from  repeating  his  offence  and  others  from  imitating  it.5 

The  £  vindication  '  of  the  *  majesty  of  outraged  justice  '  is  cer- 
tainly an  imposing,  if  not  a  very  definite  ideal.  The  objection  to 
it  is  that  it  savours  not  a  little  of  the  old  '  lex  talionis.'  It  rests 
with  one  leg  on  a  legal  fiction,  and  with  the  other  on  the  analogy 
of  that  system  of  private  warfare — an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth — which  was  condemned  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Besides,  it  leads  to  rather  strange  consequences.  If  a  man  is 

5  First  Principles  in  Politics  (John  Murray,  1899). 
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convicted  of  picking  pockets  for  the  twentieth,  time,  common 
sense  tells  us  that  he  should  be  punished  more  heavily  than  if 
he  picks  a  pocket  for  the  first  time.  Yet  the  revolt  against  social 
order,  the  outrage  on  the  majesty  of  justice,  is  precisely  the  same  in 
the  two  cases,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  theory,  the  sentence 
should  be  the  same.  Mr.  Lilly's  two  functions  of  punishment  must 
have  their  order  reversed  to  suit  that  most  perplexing  of  delinquents, 
the  habitual  criminal. 

In  truth,  the  retributive  principle,  in  whichever  form  it  is 
enunciated,  is,  when  we  are  seeking  for  a  standard,  as  disappointing  as 
the  preventive  principle.  All  the  value  to  be  got  out  of  either  was 
extracted  by  Grotius  nearly  three  centuries  ago : — 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  in  Punishment  two  things  have  to  be 
considered,  the  Reason  why  and  the  End  for  which.  The  Reason  why  is  the  Demerit 
(i.e.  of  the  culprit),  the  End  for  which  is  the  Advantage  (i.e.  to  the  community). 
Within  the  Bounds  of  this  Demerit  and  with  respect  to  the  Advantage  thence 
arising,  faults  may  be  punished  more  or  less.6 

Sir  Henry  Hawkins  (now  Lord  Brampton)  suggested  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  Neiu  Revieiv  of  June  1893,  that  'the  inequalities 
of  punishment  now  so  frequent  would  be  materially  lessened  by  the 
adoption  of  fixed  principles  to  be  determined  by  a  Commission  of 
competent  persons  having  knowledge  and  aptitude  for  dealing  with 
the  subject.'  This  plan  seems  to  have  commended  itself  to  both  the 
late  and  the  present  Government,  for  in  1894-95  such  a  Commission 
was  nearly  (but  not  quite)  constituted.  The  project  fell  through  from 
one  cause  and  another,  and  having  regard  to  the  conflict  of  theories 
to  which  I  have  adverted  it  is  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 

Failing  a  Commission,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish 
a  Court  to  revise  sentences,  such  Court  consisting  of  some  half- 
dozen  judges  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  as  President.  This  was 
one  of  the  objects  sought  to  be  achieved  by  Mr.  Pickersgill's 
Criminal  Appeal  Bill,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  March  1897.  The  plan  was  objectionable  for  several 
reasons — one  alone  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  The  Court  of  Kevision 
would  practically  have  to  re-hear  every  case  remitted  to  it,  -and  if 
entrusted  with  power  to  reduce  sentences  must  also  be  entrusted 
(as  the  bill  proposed)  with  power  to  increase  them.  The  former 
would  entail  great  delay  and  expense,  and  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  public  would  be  opposed  to  the  latter.  Moreover,  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  is  already  fully  occupied,  and  to  saddle 
it  with  a  new  burden  would  be  to  break  down  machinery  which 
is  already  beginning  to  creak.  An  additional  judge  is  now  being 
demanded  for  it ;  two  at  least  would  be  required  if  Mr.  Pickersgill's 
Bill  passed. 

6  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads,  book  ii.  chap.  xx.  §  28.     (Translation  of  1738.) 
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What  alternative,  then,  is  left  to  us  if  the  riddle  is  to  be  solved  at 
all  ?  Suppose  we  take  a  hint  from  the  classic  couplet  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  paper.  Quitting  the  nebulous  region  of  theory, 
let  us  look  for  our  standard  nearer  home  and  endeavour  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  quantitative  relation  between  punishment 
and  crime  by  the  empirical  method.  The  higher  criminal  courts  are 
visited  by  all  the  judges  in  turn  ;  in  the  courts  of  lower  jurisdiction 
the  personnel  of  the  bench  of  magistrates  is  continually  changing,  and 
none  of  these  can  furnish  us  with  trustworthy  results.  Some  informa- 
tion would  no  doubt  be  elicited  by  collating  the  sentences  of  certain 
frxed  local  courts,  such  as  the  courts  of  the  Kecorders  ;  but  it  would 
not  be  of  much  value,  since  it  would  not  command  public  confidence. 
The  late  Lord  Penzance  (sometime  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer), 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
supplied  us  with  a  better  clue  when  he  said  : — 

The  inequality  of  sentences  is  due  to  the  absence  of  a  standard.  If  there  were 
ti  standard  laid  down,  still  leaving  to  the  judge  the  utmost  liberty  of  increasing  or 
-diminishing  it,  it  would  be  felt  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  judge  would  not 
disturb  it,  for  the  circumstances  of  cases  really  differ  very  little.  When  1  first 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  on  the  Common  Law  Bench,  I  was  struck  with  the 
desirability  of  such  a  standard,  which  might  be  obtained  either  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
J>y  an  Order  in  Council,  or  even  by  agreement  among  the  judges  themselves.7 

Discarding  as  impracticable  two  of  these  methods,  the  Act  of 
Parliament  and  the  Order  in  Council,  let  us  concentrate  our  attention 
on  the  third, '  agreement  among  the  judges  themselves.'  Suppose  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  to  choose  six  of  its  own  body  having  the 
largest  experience  in  criminal  law.  Suppose  each  of  these  to  be 
Esked  what  are  the  average  sentences  he  would  pronounce,  apart 
from  special  circumstances,  on  an  adult  male  who  had  been  convicted 
•of  those  offences  which  most  commonly  recur,  and  who  is  not  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  the  First  Offenders  Act.  Having  thus  got  six 
average  sentences,  let  the  average  of  those  averages  be  taken.  Let 
the  same  process  be  gone  through  where  there  are  one  or  more 
previous  convictions,  and  let  the  average  of  the  increase  of  sentence 
attributable  to  that  fact  be  ascertained  in  like  manner.  We  should 
thus  get  a  table  of  units  forming  an  approximate  scale  of  punishment 
vhich  would  be  prima  facie  appropriate  to  certain  named  crimes 
v  herever  met  with,  and  would  prove  of  great  assistance  as  a  guide  to 
all  judges  and  magistrates  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Some  of  the  six  judges  whose  opinions  were  asked  would 
probably  be  of  the  Preventive,  others  of  the  Retributionist  school. 
Their  conflicting  ideas,  the  '  arbitrary  constants '  of  the  problem,  might 
be  left  to  neutralise  each  other.  Provided  they  agreed  in  the  result,  it 
would  be  immaterial  for  the  present  purpose  how  they  came  to  agree. 

7  Hansard's  Parl.  Delates,  June  1870. 
VOL.  XLVII— No.  275  I 
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The  standard  units  would,  in  the  quaint  language  of  statistics,  be 
*  geometrical,  not  arithmetical  means/  and  would  be  as  independent 
of  theories  of  punishment  as  are  the  ohm,  the  ampere,  and  the  watt 
of  theories  of  electricity. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  objected  by  some  that  the  averages  first 
inquired  never  had  any  real  existence  in  the  judicial  mind,  that  no 
answer  could  be  returned  to  the  questions  put,  and  that  therefore  the 
proposed  solution  fails  in  its  initial  step.  I  reply  first  by  mentioning 
a  fact.  Some  years  ago,  a  list  of  appropriate  sentences  for  the  crimes 
commonly  tried  at  assizes  was,  to  my  knowledge,  in  circulation 
amongst  the  judges,  or  some  of  them,  though  how  this  list  came  into 
existence  I  am  unable  to  say.  What  was  done  and  acted  on  then 
may  be  done  and  acted  on  now.  I  reply,  secondly,  that  if  it  appears 
that  no  precise  answers  can  be  given  to  the  questions,  they  may 
perhaps  be  answered  within  fairly  narroiu  limits,  and  the  end  in  view 
attained  by  taking  the  average  of  these  limits.  We  should  then  get 
a  series  of  maxima  and  minima  like  the  maxima  and  minima  of  the 
Italian  and  other  foreign  criminal  codes.  A  maximum  there  has 
always  been  in  the  English  law ;  but  since  1891  there  has  been  no 
minimum  except  for  high  treason,  murder,  and  two  other  crimes,  the 
penalty  in  these  cases  being  death  and  nothing  less. 

If  it  is  found  that  no  answers  can  be  given  apart  from  special 
circumstances,  e.g.  influence  of  drink,  likelihood  of  repetition  of  the 
crime,  provocation  or  the  reverse,  let  such  special  circumstances  be 
introduced  one  by  one.  If  any  judge  insists  on  bringing  in  so  many 
as  to  disclose  '  a  theory  of  human  conduct,'  let  him  be  asked  very 
politely  to  retire  from  the  advisory  circle,  since  it  is  just  these 
idiosyncratic  theories  that  it  is  desired,  under  the  scheme,  to 
exclude. 

Whichever  of  the  above  methods  were  adopted,  we  should  not  be 
laying  down  hard-and-fast  rules,  for,  as  Lord  Penzance  pointed  out, 
a  large  discretion  would  still  be  left  to  the  judge  who  has  to  try  the 
case.  The  standard  units  would,  in  fact,  be  only  so  many  starting-points 
from  which  that  judge  would  make  his  reckoning.  The  scale  of  sen- 
tences would  continue  to  be  elastic,  but  any  deviation  from  the  normal 
limits  would  have  to  be  justified  by  him  in  open  court,  if  only  out  of 
respect  for  the  '  table/  This  '  table/  however,  would  not  embrace 
all  crimes,  some  being  not  susceptible  of  a  standard ;  manslaughter, 
for  example,  ranging  as  it  does  from  involuntary  homicide  up  to  the 
confines  of  murder,  would  be  omitted.  And  it  would  be  subject  to 
periodical  revision  as  the  necessity  for  checking  a  growing  evil  or 
other  like  occasion  might  require. 

The  above  suggestions  are  tentative  only,  and  are  thrown  out 
mainly  with  the  view  of  eliciting  comment  upon  them.  If  public 
opinion  should  be  in  their  favour,  wejnay  rest  assured  that  a  strenuous 
effort  would  be  made  in  the  proper^  quarter  to  put  them  into  a 
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workable  shape.  Whilst  our  judges  cannot  be  expected  to  offer  their 
services  as  specialists  without  their  advice  being  asked,  they  would 
doubtless  be  willing  to  prescribe  when  once  they  were  called  in. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suggestions  here  made  do  not  commend 
themselves  to  public  opinion,  if  it  is  thought  that  no  pressure 
sliould  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  judges  in  regard  to  them,  then 
oar  course  is  clear :  we  must  listen  with  resignation  to  the  strictures 
passed  from  time  to  time  on  the  disconformity  of  our  sentencing 
system — strictures  often  overdone  but  not  always  undeserved — for 
the  defect  will  be  beyond  repair. 

MONTAGUE  CRACKANTHORPE. 
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THE  JEWS  IN  FRANCE 


THE  Anti-Semitic  question  in  France  is  one  which  it  is  difficult  to 
judge  at  long  range.  That  such  a  question  exists  at  the  present  day 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  intelligent  foreign  visitor  soon  becomes 
aware  that  the  difficulty  is  one  of  the  gravest  with  which  the  Third 
Republic  has  to  grapple.  He  is  at  once  confronted  with  two 
facts  apparently  hard  to  reconcile.  He  notices  a  great  antipathy  to 
everything  Jewish,  which  finds  expression  in  the  pulpit,  in  at  least 
half  of  the  daily  press,  and  in  a  considerable  portion  of  society.  On 
the  other  side  he  is  surprised  at  the  small  number  of  Jews  he  meets. 
Indeed,  he  will  observe  that,  except  in  Paris  and  in  some  of  the  great 
manufacturing  cities,  it  is  a  rarity  to  see  one,  and  that  the  French  Jews 
form  by  no  means  so  numerous  a  fraction  of  the  business  community 
as  do  their  brethren  in  England  or  in  America.  The  official  returns  no 
longer  show  the  religion  followed  by  the  citizens,  and  it  is  therefore 
very  hard  to  give  anything  like  the  correct  figures.  According  to 
the  most  reliable  authorities,  however,  Jews  in  France  do  not  number 
more  than  eighty  thousand  at  the  outside — a  truly  insignificant 
number  when  compared  with  the  total  population.  This,  coupled 
with  the  knowledge  that  France  was  the  first  country  to  grant  equal 
rights  to  Jews  as  far  back  as  1791,  makes  it  very  difficult  for 
Englishmen  to  understand  the  true  causes  and  the  true  nature  of 
French  Anti-Semitism,  which  is  very  different  from  the  hatred  of 
Jews  in  countries  where  Israelites  are  as  numerous  as  in  Russia, 
Grermany,  or  Austria.  I  shall  therefore  try  to  give  in  the  simplest 
way  a  few  facts  which  may  throw  some  light  on  this  most  interesting 
and  difficult  question. 

Before  the  Revolution  French  Jews  had  lived  more  or  less  in 
peace.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  indeed  intended  to  persecute 
them  at  the  same  time  as  the  Protestants,  but  in  the  end  they  had 
been  permitted  to  drag  on  their  miserable  lives  in  comparative 
security.  Jewish  communities  were  to  be  found  in  Paris,  Bayonne, 
Bordeaux,  Metz,  and  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  East  and  South  of 
France.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  on  the  proposition  of 
the  Abbe  Grregoire,  the  Jews  of  France  were  recognised  as  citizens  a 
few  months  after  the  Protestants  had  received  a  similar  treatment. 
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Some  members  of  the  Assembly  wanted  at  first  to  make  a  distinction 
between  'Portuguese'  Jews  and  'German'  Jews — the  latter  being 
rather  unpopular  in  Alsace — but  similar  rights  were  finally  granted 
to  all,  owing  perhaps  to  the  energetic  action  of  the  Paris  community. 
Napoleon,  wishing  to  merge  as  much  as  possible  his  Jewish  subjects 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  called  together  a  great  '  Sanhedrin/  which 
met  in  Paris  in  1806  and  established  the  rules  which  to  the  present 
lay  govern  the  relations  between  the  Jews  and  the  Government. 
Among  other  important  measures  were  those  by  which  the  Hebrew 
olergy  were  recognised  and  paid  by  the  State,  and  those  which  ad- 
mitted Jews  into  the  national  Army.  From  that  date  until  quite 
recently  the  life  of  Israelites  in  France  had  been  undistinguishable 
from  the  life  of  other  citizens.  At  the  time  when  Macaulay  first 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  defend  the  Bill  to  remove  Jewish 
disabilities,  the  French  had  already  seen  Jewish  officers  in  the  Army, 
Jewish  judges  on  the  Bench,  Jewish  deputies  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives.  Israelites  had  mixed  more  intimately  than  in  any  other 
country  with  their  fellow-citizens ;  many  of  them,  indeed,  often 
forgot  they  were  Jews,  and  remembered  only  that  they  were  French- 
men. No  one  would  have  believed  that  within  sixty  years  the 
principles  of  tolerance  which  seemed  so  firmly  established  in  France 
would  become  the  object  of  the  bitterest  attacks. 

In  1886  a  writer,  then  comparatively  unknown,  M.  Edouard 
Drumont,  published  a  two- volume  '  pamphlet '  entitled  La  France 
Juive.  This  book,  written  in  a  somewhat  desultory  style,  without 
any  special  literary  merit,  gained  a  great  success  by  the  dauntless 
oourage  with  which  it  attacked  some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Paris  society.  A  great  number  of  libel  actions  and  of  duels  were 
the  consequence  of  this  scurrilous  work.  La  France  Juive  was 
quickly  followed  by  other  books.  In  1891  a  daily  paper,  La  Libre 
Parole,  was  founded  with  the  express  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
Jigainst  the  Jews  ;  M.  Drumont  has  remained  at  its  head  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  An ti- Jewish  deputies  began  to  enter  Parliament  in  1893, 
but  they  did  not  form  an  appreciable  group  until  1898,  when,  owing 
to  the  Algerian  troubles  and  to  the  Dreyfus  case,  a  compact  little 
Anti-Semitic  party  managed  to  make  its  influence  felt  for  the  first 
time. 

The  causes  of  this  constant  increase  of  Anti-Semitism  in  France 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  are  partly  religious,  partly  political,  and 
partly  social. 

About  1879,  when  the  Third  Eepublic  may  be  said  to  have  been 
iirmly  established,  the  efforts  of  the  men  in  power  began  to  be 
directed  against  the  Clerical  party,  which  had  been  all  powerful  for 
the  previous  thirty  years,  at  least  in  educational  matters  and  in 
jiome  affairs.  Men  like  Gambetta,  Jules  Ferry,  Paul  Bert,  and  many 
others  carried  on  a  perpetual  warfare  against  clerical  education, 
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which  was  dealt  a  heavy  blow  by  the  establishment  all  over  the 
country  of  free  secular  schools.  It  would  be  out  of  the  question  to 
deal  here  with  the  other  numerous  persecutions  to  which  the  Church 
was  subjected,  such  as  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  the  interdiction 
of  processions,  the  removal  of  all  religious  emblems  from  the  doors 
of  the  cemeteries,  &c.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  among  the  politicians 
who  were  responsible  for  all  these  things  were  to  be  found  many 
Protestants  (this  helped  to  bring  about  the  Anti-Protestant  move- 
ment, which  is  likewise  agitating  the  country  at  the  present  time) 
and  several  Jews — Naquet,  Raynal,  and  others.  The  latter,  who 
certainly  ought  to  have  remembered  that  their  first  duty,  nay,  the 
first  necessity  for  them,  was  tolerance,  could  not  refrain  from  the 
temptation  of  paying  back  old  grudges,  and  were  among  the  fiercest 
persecutors  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  Of  the  Eepublican  papers 
which  asked  and  obtained  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  several  were 
in  Jewish  hands :  the  Lanterne,  for  a  time  the  most  popular  paper 
in  Paris,  edited  by  Eugene  Mayer,  whose  career  ended  disgracefully 
a  few  years  ago ;  the  Nation,  owned  by  Camille  Dreyfus,  the  deputy 
who  was  imprisoned  as  a  blackmailer  not  so  very  long  ago,  &c.  We 
can  scarcely  wonder  after  that  at  the  Jesuits  giving  their  financial 
and  moral  support  to  the  Anti- Jewish  press.  Besides,  the  Catholic 
clergy  has  understood  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  would  be  a 
clever  manoeuvre  to  direct  the  ever-changing  popular  dislikes  into  a 
new  channel,  and  thus  it  is  that,  to  a  large  extent,  the  hatred  of 
everything  Jewish  has  now  superseded  the  equally  senseless  hatred 
of  everything  Catholic. 

The  political  reasons  of  French  Anti-Semitism,  without  being  quite 
as  visible  as  its  religious  causes,  are  simple  enough  to  be  easily  under- 
stood. French  Judaism,  having  allowed  itself  to  be  largely  absorbed 
by  the  so-called  '  Opportunist '  party,  was  obliged  to  share  its  fortunes, 
which  have  not  on  the  whole  been  good.  Further,  we  must  not  forget 
that,  in  spite  of  the  nearly  perfect  manner  in  which  French  Jews 
were  amalgamated  with  their  fellow-citizens,  Jewish  politicians  were 
always  distinguishable,  and  all  their  brethren  made  responsible  for 
their  actions,  according  to  an  historical  law  which  is  now  a  thousand 
years  old.  Consequently,  when  at  the  time  of  the  *  Boulangisme ' 
people  noticed  that  some  of  the  leading  supporters  of  the  general, 
Naquet,  Arthur  Meyer,  Eugene  Mayer,  were  Jews,  and  that  those 
Jews  were  among  the  first  to  betray  their  party  ;  when,  on  the  other 
side,  Boulangists  remarked  that  their  fiercest  enemies,  the  most 
prominent  of  all  being  M.  Joseph  Keinach,  were  Jews  also,  a  deep 
distrust  and  hatred  of  Jews  began  to  spread  all  over  France.  M. 
Kochefort,  who  had  been  the  first  lieutenant  of  Boulanger,  turned 
his  torrents  of  abuse  and  scurrility  against  the  '  Sons  of  Judah,'  who 
had  been  either  the  bitter  and  open  enemies  of  the  general  or  his 
cowardly  and  treacherous  partisans. 
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Great  as  were  the  former  reasons,  the  social  causes  for  Anti- 
Semitism  were  even  more  powerful.  The  social  inferiority  of  the 
Jew,  speaking  almost  a  language  of  his  own,  living  in  a  particular 
c  istrict,  undoubtedly  existed  to  a  less  extent  in  France  than  in  any 
ether  country,  England  or  America  not  excluded.  But  social 
differences  may  be  forgotten  for  a  while  and  break  out  more  strongly 
than  ever  after  a  time.  The  Franco-German  war  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  prosperity  and  then  by  a  commercial  crisis  of  disastrous 
consequences.  At  this  period  it  was  noticed,  or  simply  supposed,  as 
ibis  every  where,  that  the  Jews  managed  to  escape  better  than  others. 
They  began  to  be  regarded  with  distrust.  Their  ways  of  doing 
business  were  criticised.  This  would  have  been  nothing  had  it  not 
been  for  the  scandals  of  the  Panama  enterprise  which  were  revealed 
j?  t  this  time.  With  signal  unfairness,  but  as  could  only  be  expected, 
the  Christian  promoters  were  entirely  forgotten  and  the  Jewish 
corrupters  only — Baron  de  Reinach,  Cornelius  Herz,  and  Arton — were 
remembered.  The  belief  carefully  nursed  by  the  Clerical  and 
Boulangist  press,  that  Panama  was  a  Jewish  affair,  is  now  firmly 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  of  the  middle  classes,  who  were 
the  principal  sufferers.  A  long  time  must  elapse  before  that  belief 
can  die. 

No  wonder  that  a  nation  so  well  prepared  to  believe  nothing  but 
evil  of  the  Jews  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  accept  the  word  of 
those  who  represented  to  them  that  Captain  Alfred  Dreyfus  was  a 
traitor.  I  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  the  feeling  of  almost  filial 
reverence  with  which  a  Frenchman  of  to-day  looks  up  to  the  national 
Army.  I  need  only  say  that  patriotism  was  four  years  ago,  and  is 
still,  the  true  religion  of  France.  No  crime  could  be  blacker  than 
to  betray  the  country,  nor  could  any  good  citizen  doubt  the  word  of 
those  chiefs  of  the  Army — an  army  to  which  he  belonged — whose 
business  it  might  be  to  lead  him  in  a  struggle  for  national  existence. 
The  crime  imputed  to  Dreyfus  was  enough  to  make  one  distrust  all 
Jews,  but  what  could  be  said  of  that  sinister  campaign  waged  against 
vrhat  the  immense  majority  of  the  people  believe  to  be  the  honour 
of  the  Army  ?  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  here  at  length  of  the 
Dreyfus  case,  which  is  .familiar  to  all  throughout  the  world.  I  only 
v/ish  every  reader  to  understand  what  a  tremendous  impulse  that 
unfortunate  affair  gave  to  the  Anti-Semitic  movement  in  France. 

So  much  for  the  origin  of  the  French  Anti-Semitic  movement. 
And  now,  what  is  the  present  condition  of  the  Jews  in  France? 
Almost  universally  distrusted,  and  even  hated  by  the  middle  and 
part  of  the  upper  classes,  especially  in  the  provinces,  they  are  still 
respected,  or  at  least  let  alone,  by  the  educated  portions  of  the 
iiation.  In  fact,  in  certain  circles,  and  very  extensive  ones,  Anti- 
Semitism  is  still  utterly  unknown.  It  is  a  negligible  quantity  at 
the  Universities,  in  spite  of  some  occasional  outbursts  generally  due 
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to  young  law  students;  it  is  not  much  known  in  the  Army  itself, 
strange  as  it  may  seem ;  and,  finally,  it  is  utterly  absent  from  the 
great  mass  of  the  lower  classes,  who  become  more  and  more  detached 
fiom  politics  every  year.  It  must  be  added  that  up  to  the  present 
no  legal  impediments  have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  those  Jews 
who  want  to  enter  a  public  career  or  profession,  although  their 
advancement  is  undoubtedly  becoming  more  difficult  than  it  once 
was.  Looking  to  the  future,  one  may  conjecture  that,  as  the  reasons 
for  French  Anti-Semitism  are  not  after  all  of  a  very  grave  nature, 
they  may  disappear  slowly  with  time.  The  revision  of  the  Dreyfus- 
case ;  the  modesty  of  Jewish  statesmen,  who  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
refrain  henceforth  from  interfering  too  much  with  the  political  and 
religious  affairs  of  a  country  where,  after  all,  they  are  but  guests  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  sound  sense  of  a  great  nation  which  has  always  known 
how  to  recognise  its  faults,  will  all  tend  probably  to  bring  about  a 
better  and  a  healthier  state  of  things. 

PAUL  BETTELHEIM. 
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THE  situation  in' South  Africa  has  become  (the  20th  of  December) 
critical.  The  cause  of  anxiety  seems  to  be — so  far  as  an  outsider  can 
judge — not  so  much  the  insufficiency  of  force  as  the  failure  to 
concentrate  the  existing  forces  at  the  point  of  need.  To  this  cause 
may  possibly,  and  without  presumption,  be  added  another — a  tendency 
in  the  fervour  and  bravery  of  attack  to  neglect  the  vigilant  foresight 
of  ambushes  and  pitfalls.  The  need  of  adequate  concentration  of 
forces,  and  of  a  spirit  of  caution — these  seem  to  be  at  least  two 
lessons  of  reverse.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  a  similar  crisis  is 
rapidly  approaching  in  the  administration  of  the  War  Relief  Funds  ? 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  funds  proving  insufficient ;  but  there  is  grave 
fear  of  their  failing  to  meet  the  exact  points  of  need.  There  is  no 
want  of  eager,  indeed  impulsive,  generosity ;  but  there  has  hitherto 
been  an  almost  complete  heedlessness  of  the  pitfalls  which  await  and 
throw  into  confusion  the  course  of  charity,  untempered  by  foresight 
and  discretion.  Adequate  concentration  of  funds  and  a  common 
spirit  of  discretion — these  are  needs  urgent  and  imperative  in  the 
administration  of  the  funds. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  these  needs  that  led  the  Lord  Mayor, 
with  admirable  wisdom,  to  summon  the  recent  Mansion  House 
conference.  Judging  from  public  comments,  the  impression  seems 
to  prevail  that  the  conference  was  an  entire  success.  In  one  respect 
the  impression  is  true.  The  conference,  including  representatives 
of  the  four  great  funds  to  which  the  Lord  Mayor  had  allocated  the 
Mansion  House  Fund,  gave  him  its  ready  support  in  his  resolve 
to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  the  appropriation  .of  sums  not  specially 
earmarked  for  any  of  the  four  funds,  instead  of  letting  the  balance 
slip  into  the  Patriotic  Fund.  The  consequent  letter  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  was  an  important  step  in  concentrating  money  at  the  point 
of  greatest  need.  But  in  regard  to  another  important  question 
which  the  conference  was  asked  to  discuss,  it  was  certainly  a  failure* 
It  scarcely  so  much  as  considered  the  necessity  of  avoiding  over- 
lapping and  confusion  in  the  administration  of  the  funds  themselves, 
general  and  local.  The  fault  of  this  failure  does  not  rest  with  the 
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Lord  Mayor.  The  first  suggestion  of  the  conference  was  made  by 
him  in  answer  to  a  deputation  from  the  Portsmouth  War  Fund 
Committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member ;  and  in  our  interview  with 
him  we  had  urged  precisely  this  danger  of  overlapping  and  con- 
fusion. Accordingly  in  his  introductory  remarks  the  Lord  Mayor 
expressly  laid  it  before  the  conference  for  consideration.  Early  in  the 
deliberations  he  called  upon  me  to  give  a  further  basis  to  the  discussion 
by  suggesting  certain  proposals  designed  to  meet  the  danger.  But 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  who  gave  an  invaluable 
statement  of  the  probable  extent  of  suffering  which  the  war  will 
cause,  the  members  of  the  conference  seemed  to  regard  themselves 
as  the  advocates  of  their  own  funds  rather  than  as  men  met  to 
consider  a  national  question.  One  after  the  other  rose  to  show  good 
cause  why  the  Lord  Mayor  should  be  specially  careful  to  replenish 
their  own  coffers.  The  only  other  speakers  who  even  noticed  the 
second  main  point  of  the  conference  were  Lord  Wemyss,  who  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  small  advisory  committee,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund,  who,  in  the  pride  of 
60,000£.,  roundly  declared  that  his  fund  was  sworn  foe  to  all  co-opera- 
tion, and  that  it  was  to  be  Daily  Telegraph  and  nothing  but  Daily 
Telegraph  to  the  end.  Doubtless  want  of  time  and  the  absence  of 
any  representatives  of  the  great  local  funds  contributed  to  this 
failure.  But  the  fact  remains  that  '  Anarchy,  plus  the  Lord  Mayor's 
qualified  discretion/  prevailed,  and  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
any  common  national  system  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  these  facts,  as  otherwise  the  impression 
may  still  prevail  that  the  Mansion  House  conference  put  everything 
right,  and  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  done.  It  must  be  seen 
whether  the  public  at  large,  who  are  concerned  not  with  the  prestige 
of  any  particular  fund,  but  with  the  best  means  of  relieving  the 
sufferers  by  the  war  and  of  permanently  benefiting  their  families, 
will  give  more  heed  than  the  Mansion  House  magnates  to  the 
dangers  ahead,  and  to  the  need  of  making,  ere  it  be  too  late,  at  least 
some  common  effort  to  meet  them.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  may  call  a  similar,  though  it  may  be  hoped  a  more 
widely  representative,  conference  expressly  to  consider  this  question. 
As  custodian  of  the  largest  fund  he  is  the  rightful  leader.  But  his 
action  in  any  event  would  obviously  be  immensely  strengthened  if 
meanwhile  public  opinion  could  be  in  any  way  informed  and  aroused. 
I  hear  in  many  quarters  words  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  policy  of 
drift.  I  know  of  several  instances  in  which  large  subscriptions  are 
being  withheld  until  at  least  an  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  it.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  this  widespread  feeling — which  is  after  all  only 
another  form  of  common  sense — should,  if  possible,  be  concentrated 
on  some  common  lines  of  principle. 

Let  us  therefore  briefly  review  the  situation.     There  is  certainly 
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no  want  of  money.  By  the  end  of  this  year  the  Mansion  House  Fund 
will  probably  have  reached  half  a  million.  The  four  great  funds 
among  which  it  is  divided — with  the  addition  now  of  Princess 
Christian's  Fund  for  Convalescent  Homes — certainly  receive  large 
sums  apart  from  the  Lord  Mayor.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
general  funds — such  as  the  Imperial  War  Fund  with  over  10,OOOL, 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph  Fund,  which  owing  to  its  powers  of  adver- 
tisement will  probably  reach  at  least  100,000^.  But  there  are  also 
innumerable  local  funds — county,  borough,  village,  and  newspaper — 
s-ach  as  the  Manchester  Fund  of  about  30,000£.,  or  the  Newcastle  Fund 
of  about  15,OOOL  Even  a  comparatively  small  town  like  Portsmouth, 
with  its  185,000  persons  mostly  poor,  has  raised  4,000£.  And  every- 
where money  is  still  flowing  in.  Probably  every  large  battle  stimu- 
lates the  flow.  There  is  therefore  ample  money.  But  what  of  its 
concentration  on  the  points  of  greatest  need  ? 

Now  it  is  certain  that  part,  probably  the  greater  part,  of  this 
money  was  given,  not  for  any  special  fund,  but  for  the  necessities 
of  the  war  in  general.  This  was  strikingly  proved  in  the  case  of 
the  Mansion  House  Fund,  by  the  enormous  balance  which,  according 
to  the  Lord  Mayor's  original  rule,  was  allowed  to  drift  into  the  hands 
of  the  Patriotic  Commissioners.  The  man  in  the  street  gives  his 
money  directly  for  the  'absent-minded  beggar,'  that  it  may  help  him 
to  get  whatever  he  or  his  family  needs.  He  is  ignorant  of  special 
funds.  He  does  not  know  that  the  Patriotic  Commissioners'  Fund 
deals  only  with  widows  and  orphans;  Lloyd's  Patriotic  Fund  only 
with  the  disabled ;  the  Eed  Cross  Society  only  with  the  sick  and 
wounded ;  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  only  with 
the  families  of  living  combatants.  And  the  ignorance  of  the  patriot 
in  the  street  is  shared  widely,  even  now  (to  my  knowledge),  by  the 
patriot  in  the  cathedral  close,  in  the  council  chamber,  in  the  hall, 
the  rectory,  and  the  counting-house.  And  is  he  altogether  to  be 
blamed  for  his  ignorance  ?  Is  it  not  a  sign  of  his  common  sense  to 
expect  that  whatever  funds  were  given  would  be  applied  by  the  nation 
•where  they  were  most  needed  ?  He  is  not  to  blame  for  the  uncon- 
sidered  way  in  which  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  existing  societies 
were  left  with  their  artificial  distinctions  before  any  attempt  was 
rrade  to  organise  a  national  fund  on  a  uniform  basis.  The  results  of 
this  confusion  have  already  been  made  manifest.  It  became  plain 
that  while  widows  and  orphans  would  fare  well,  things  might  go  hard 
with  the  families  of  men  who  had  the  good  (or  indeed  the  ill)  fortune 
to  be  living  and  fighting.  It  was  pointed  out  by  the  Times  that  the 
best  way  for  a  man  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  family  was  to  get  killed. 
Evidence  so  obvious  could  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  first  step  to  pre- 
vent such  failure — so  to  say — of  proper  mobilisation  of  the  funds  was 
taken  by  the  Lord  Mayor  after  the  Mansion  House  conference.  He 
reserved  to  himself  a  discretion  in  the  appropriation  of  any  unappro- 
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priaied  balance.  Yet  though  this  was  an  all-important  step,  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground .  It  applies  only  to  the  special  f  unds  recognised 
by  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  does  not  touch  the  other  funds,  local  or 
general.  No  doubt,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  immediate  relief 
is  regarded  as  the  first  claim.  But  when  its  needs  have  been 
satisfied  there  will  certainly  remain  large  surpluses  over.  These 
will  still  represent  the  idea  of  the  man  in  the  street — intended 
not  for  any  special  fund,  but  just  for  every  need  that  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors,  or  the  families  of  those  that  are  killed, 
may  have.  Who  is  to  attempt  to  concentrate  such  funds  after  a 
wide  and  impartial  review  of  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  war  ? 
Moreover,  even  in  regard  to  the  general  as  distinguished  from  the 
local  funds,  it  may  very  possibly  happen  that  at  the  end  of  the  war 
one  will  be  in  greater  need  than  another — e.g.  Lloyd's  Patriotic 
Fund  may  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  adequately  providing  for  the 
disabled,  while  the  Patriotic  Commissioners  may  have  more  than 
they  need,  and  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  may 
have  a  large  balance  over.  It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  in  such  an 
event  to  make  a  new  appeal  for  one  fund  while  others  have  more 
than  they  require.  In  short,  to  secure  adequate  concentration  of  all 
funds  at  the  points  of  greatest  need,  and  to  complete  and  extend 
the  discretion  which  the  Lord  Mayor  has  assumed  within  the  limits 
of  his  own  fund,  is  not  the  control  of  some  representative  national 
body  desirable  ? 

There  remains  the  greater  danger  of  overlapping  and  confusion, 
and  all  the  consequences  of  waste,  injustice,  and  dissatisfaction 
which  inevitably  follow.  The  danger  has  already  been  proved  even 
in  the  case  of  the  large  general  funds.  Yet  the  Mansion  House 
conference  made  no  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  it.  The  Lord 
Mayor  mentioned  the  case  of  the  widow  who,  the  day  after  the  news 
of  her  husband's  death,  received  511.  from  three  different  funds. 
Any  one  who  knows  the  elements  of  wise  charity  knows  the  danger 
of  such  methods  of  relief.  Such  unregulated  competition  for 
widows  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  [most  inexpedient.  But  the  risks  of 
overlapping  become  more  obvious  when  we  consider  the  perplexing 
variety  of  local  funds  and  local  methods  of  administration.  The 
Mayor  of  Portsmouth  obtained  information  from  seventy-five  boroughs 
with  local  funds.  Of  these  only  thirty-one  were  opened  in  connection 
with  the  Lord  Mayor's  Fund  and  its  four  special  objects.  Eight  were 
handing  their  money  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Associa- 
tion. Several  dealt  only  with  the  families  of  local  Eeservists. 
Several — including  some  of  the  largest  towns,  such  as  Birkenhead, 
Burnley,  Chester,  Dudley,  Manchester,  Newcastle,  Oldham,  Plymouth, 
Stockport,  Stoke,  Sunderland,  Warrington,  Wigan — were  unconnected 
with  any  central  fund  or  society.  There  are  regimental  funds,  and 
police  funds,  and  local  newspaper  funds  as  well.  In  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Portsmouth  alone,  no  fewer  than  ten  small  funds  were  started, 
whose  committees  showed  no  inclination  to  co-operate ;  and  what 
has  happened  in  one  district  has  probably  happened  in  many  others. 
If-  it  likely  that  in  the  midst  of  such  confusion  sound  methods  of 
inquiry  and  of  relief  will  prevail  ?  The  task  of  dealing  justly  and 
fairly  with  the  applications  that  are  made  is  one  of  great  difficulty. 
It,  demands  accurate  knowledge  of  such  facts  as  these — the 
amount  which  the  applicant  receives  from  Government  allowances  or 
hisband's  pay,  the  income  of  the  family  previous  to  the  despatch  of 
the  regiments  concerned,  and  the  terms  allowed  to  Eeservists  or  their 
families  by  various  employers,  public  or  private.  Let  me  illustrate 
the  difficulties  by  one  or  two  instances  within  my  own  knowledge. 
One  woman  claimed  relief  under  two  names  in  respect  of  two  hus- 
bands. Another  was  discovered  to  be  4s.  a  week  better  off  than  when 
her  husband  was  at  home.  '  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good/ 
sfdd  another.  '  When  my  husband  was  here  I  had  to  do  some  char- 
ing ;  but  now  I  can  stay  at  home  and  play/  It  is  plain  that  where 
there  is  no  careful  system  of  co-operation  a  premium  is  set  on  evasions 
and  misstatements.  The  moral  effect  of  all  this  on  the  recipients  of 
relief  can  easily  be  imagined.  Is  such  haphazard  charity  the  way 
in  which  the  nation  wishes  to  help  the  homes  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  ?  And  if  this  confusion  is  undesirable  in  the  case  of  temporary 
relief,  it  will  prove  even  more  unsatisfactory  when  the  final  question 
of  permanent  relief  comes  to  be  considered  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Such,  then,  are  some  of  the  dangers  existing  or  probable  :  how  are 
they  to  be  obviated?     First,  a  distinction  must  be   clearly  drawn 
between  temporary  relief  during  the  war  and  permanent  relief  when 
the  war  is  over.     With  regard  to  temporary  relief,  the  only  wise 
course  is  the  adoption  in  each  locality  of  some  uniform  system  of 
inquiry  and  administration.     For  this  purpose,  the  widespread  and 
experienced   organisation   of    the   Soldiers'   and    Sailors'    Families 
Association   presents    itself.      It    unites   the   advantage  of  central 
control  and  local  knowledge.    Its  central  office  is  in  close  and  constant 
touch  with  the  War  Office  and  all  the  information  which  can  there,  and 
there  alone,  be  obtained.     It  has  representatives  in  every  town  and 
district,  who  are  familiar  with  the  homes,  the  regiments,  the  standard 
oTlife,  the  local  circumstances  of  soldiers'  and  sailors'  families.     The 
a  1  ministration   of  temporary   relief   ought    to    be   either   entirely 
ea  trusted  to  this  association,  or  undertaken  in  close  and  constant 
c  )-operation  with  it.     In  Portsmouth  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  joint 
committee  representing  both  the  town  fund  and  the  local  branch  of 
the  association.     This  would  seem  to  be  by  far  the  best  and  simplest 
plan  of  at  least  attempting  to  secure  some  uniform  system  of  relief. 
With  the  assistance  of  experts  in  the  circumstances  of  soldiers'  and 
sailors'  homes,  a  general  basis  of  minimum  relief  might  be  deter- 
mined, as  that  the  income  of  the  family  ought  not  to  exceed  the 
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ordinary  income  in  time  of  peace,  less  a  proportion  representing  the 
ordinary  personal  cost  or  expenditure  of  the  husband  himself.  The 
Patriotic  Commissioners  might  here  show  an  effective  example  of 
co-operation.  They  have  declared  their  intention  of  allowing  widows 
os.  a  week  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  final  settlement  of  the 
form  of  permanent  relief  to  be  adopted.  Might  they  not  leave  this 
work  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  through  its 
local  committees,  authorising  the  association,  if  need  be,  to  draw  upon 
the  Commissioners'  funds  for  the  amount  expended  ?  But  the  con- 
clusion forces  itself  upon  us,  that,  in  order  to  lay  clown  lines  of  sensible 
co-operation  in  the  administration  of  temporary  relief  throughout 
the  country,  what  is  needed  is  some  single  national  organisation 
sufficiently  centralised  to  express  a  common  policy  and  sufficiently 
representative  to  carry  weight  with  the  different  committees 
involved. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  any 
interference  with  existing  methods  of  temporary  relief — that  plans, 
wise  and  unwise,  have  already  been  devised,  are  at  work,  and  cannot 
now  be  changed.  The  reply  is,  not  only  that  'it  is  never  too  late  to 
mend/  but  that  this  war  is  likely  to  be  longer  than  was  at  first 
anticipated,  and  that  the  mobilisation  of  regiments  is  still  continuing. 
But  even  if  the  objection  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  temporary  relief, 
it  does  not  touch  the  even  more  important  question  of  permanent 
relief,  which  must  wait  for  final  settlement  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  It  is  more  than  probable  that,  after  all  the  claims  of  temporary 
relief  have  been  met,  there  will  remain  surpluses  still  to  be  disposed  of. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association 
would  do  with  any  balance  remaining  in  its  hands.  Many  of  the 
local  funds  have  not  considered  the  question  in  their  own  case.  Now 
it  is  plain  that,  unless  some  plan  is  provided  for  bringing  these 
balances  into  line,  confusion  and  overlapping  will  be  prolonged  into 
the  administration  of  permanent  relief.  Surely  the  wisest  course 
would  be  to  unite  or  *  pool '  all  such  sums  available  for  permanent 
relief  into  a  common  national  fund.  There  would  remain  the 
extremely  important  question  of  the  best  form  in  which  permanent 
relief  should  be  given  and  of  the  best  methods  of  administering  the 
fund.  Such  questions  surely  require — as  past  experience  has  too 
clearly  shown — the  most  careful  and  far-seeing  consideration.  Any 
decision  should  come  with  the  weight  of  the  utmost  representative 
wisdom.  Thus  once  more  the  need  seems  to  be  some  national  organisa- 
tion representative  enough  of  local  feelings  and  conditions  to  secure 
general  support  for  its  policy  and  centralised  enough  to  carry  that 
policy  out  with  unity  and  consistency. 

Here  an  objection  must  be  considered  which  has  probably 
occurred  to  many  readers.  It  is  this  :  Why  not  regard  the  Patriotic 
Commissioners  as  the  single  national  organisation?  They  exist; 
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they  are  experienced  in  the  work ;  they  have  the  control  of  by  far 
the  largest  sum  available  for  permanent  relief — why  should  not  any 
surpluses  in  the  hands  of  other  funds  be  handed  over  to  them  ?  Now, 
in  the  first  place,  the  Patriotic  Commissioners  have,  or  ought  to 
huve,  no  concern  with  temporary  relief;  and  I  believe  there  is 
need  of  a  national  body  to  give  guidance  and  cohesion  to  that 
branch  of  relief.  In  the  second  place,  even  granting  for  the  moment 
that  it  is  too  late  to  touch  the  administration  of  temporary  relief, 
it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  strong  objections  which  are  widely 
felt  to  the  organisation  of  the  Patriotic  Commission  as  it  at  present 
exists.  There  are  probably  few  places  so  representative  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  ordinary  men  in  the  Services  as  Portsmouth  ;  and  there 
the  objections  to  the  Patriotic  Commission  and  its  methods  have 
been  expressed  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  prejudice  is  undoubtedly 
largely  ignorant.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  Commissioners 
are  tied  to  the  policy  which  left  so  large  a  sum  subscribed  for  the 
Crimean  widows  and  orphans  unexpended.  We  know  that  they  are 
not  so  tied ;  they  have  announced  that  all  the  money  entrusted  to 
them  will  be  expended  on  the  sufferers  from  the  present  war.  We 
know  that  the  condition  of  the  Crimean  fund  was  due  to  a  very 
natural  actuarial  mistake.  But  that  the  prejudice  is  strong,  and 
strong  among  the  very  classes  whom  we  wish  to  benefit,  cannot  be 
denied.  If  it  is  to  be  overcome  it  must  be  by  the  influence  of  some 
other  body  than  the  Commissioners  themselves.  Moreover,  the 
objection  to  the  Patriotic  Commission  is  in  another  respect  very 
natural :  it  is  not  sufficiently  representative.  True,  it  has  local 
committees  ;  but  these  are  chiefly  titular,  they  have  little  authority, 
and  they  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  themselves.  It  is  only 
right  that  any  organisation  to  be  accepted  as  national  should  have  a 
representative  element — representative  of  the  needs  and  conditions 
of  each  part  of  the  country.  It  may  well  be  that,  after  all,  the 
Patriotic  Commissioners  should  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper 
trustees  of  a  national  fund.  But  such  a  conclusion  should  be  come 
to  not  merely  by  force  of  circumstances,  but  after  careful  delibera- 
tion. And,  even  so,  the  Commissioners  should  be  strengthened  by 
co-operation  with  local  representative  committees.  There  would 
still  therefore  be  a  place,  and  a  most  important  place,  for  another 
national  organisation — (1)  to  attempt,  if  it  be  still  possible,  to 
bing  the  methods  of  temporary  relief  under  common  principles  of 
action  ;  (2)  to  induce  the  committees  of  the  various  funds  to  '  pool ' 
their  surpluses  for  permanent  relief  in  a  single  national  fund  ;  (3) 
to  consider  carefully  the  best  form  which  permanent  relief  ought  to 
take;  (4)  if  it  accepts  the  Patriotic  Commissioners  as  the  best 
available  trustees,  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  procedure,  and  to 
induce  the  public  also  on  its  authority  to  accept  them ;  (5)  to 
collect  and  use  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  relief  required  in 
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various  parts  of  the  country ;  (6)  to  provide  a  system  of  representa- 
tive district  committees,  to  give  local  information,  to  investigate  and 
report  on  suitable  cases,  and  to  supervise  locally  the  administration 
of  relief. 

The  general  outlines  of  such  a  national   organisation    readily 
suggest  themselves.     It  would  be  premature  at  the  present  stage  to 
elaborate  details.     If  there  were  general  agreement  as  to  the  main 
principles,   details   would   quickly   and   easily   be   arranged.      The 
outlines  here  presented  have  been  thought  out  with  great  care  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Portsmouth  War  Fund  ;  and  in  our  own  minds 
we  have   had   many  details — for  the  purposes   of  this   article  un- 
necessary— before  us.     It  may  without  presumption  be  said  that  this 
committee  is  specially  representative  of  the  interests  most  concerned. 
It  is  composed  of  officers,  commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  of  both 
the  Navy  and  the  Army,  of  clergy,  and  of  business  men.     Its  secretary 
is  an  experienced  actuary  and  accountant,  Mr.  E.  Edmonds,  who  has 
given  much  time  and  thought  to  the  subject.    Our  suggestion,  then,  is 
that  the  county,  or  county  division,  should  be  taken  as  the  local  area : 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county  should  convene,  and  act  as 
chairman  of,  a  county  committee  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
local  committees  of  general  funds  such  as  the  Patriotic  Commission  or 
the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Families  Association;  of  the  chief  local  funds, 
which  would  include  probably  the  mayors  of  all  the  principal  towns  ; 
and  of  other  local  funds  within  the  area  which  have  amounted  to  at 
least,  say,  5001.     The  county  committees  would  elect  representatives 
(including   ex  officio  the  Lord  Lieutenant)   to   form  the  National 
Committee.      The  National   Committee    would   further    consist    of 
representatives  of  the  central  committees  of  the  large  general  funds, 
and  of  other  persons  whom  it  might  specially  invite  (such  as  e.g.,  if 
not  otherwise  appointed,  the  Secretaries  of  State  for  War,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,    &c.).      Our  hope   is   that  if  there   were   some 
general  agreement  as  to  the  main  lines  of  this  organisation,  H.E.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  act  as 
chairman   of  the   National   Committee.     The   National   Committee 
would  thus  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  it  has 
contributed  to   the   war  funds.     It   would,   through  its  connection 
with   the   county   committees,   at   once   represent   and  control  the 
administration  of  these  funds.     With  the  views  of  the  county  com- 
mittees before  it,  it  would  frame  the  principles  of  relief,    and  the 
county  committees  would  apply  them  within  their  areas.     Such   a 
single  national  organisation,  at  once  centralised  and  representative  of 
local  circumstances,  would  exercise  all  its  great  authority  to  induce 
local  committees  to  adopt  uniform  principles  of  temporary  relief,  if 
there  is  still  time  for  this  much-needed  guidance.     In  any  case,  with 
regard  to  permanent  relief,  its  weight  would  be  used  to  bring  all 
funds  available  into  a  single  national  fund,  to  be  administered  on 
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>uch  lines  as  it  should  see  best  to  adopt.  The  county  committees 
would,  through  the  various  local  committees,  investigate  and  report 
ipon  all  the  applications  for  permanent  relief  within  their  area. 
The  National  Committee,  in  close  co-operation  with  the  War  Office 
and  Admiralty,  would  then  so  deal  with  the  national  fund  at  its 
disposal  as  at  once  to  meet  every  possible  need  and  prevent  all  over- 
Japping  and  confusion.  It  is  thus  no  new  fund  or  new  independent 
Committee  that  is  proposed,  but  a  national  organisation  capable  of 
uniting  all  existing  funds  and  committees  which  have  the  good 
eense  and  public  spirit  to  recognise  it  in  one  common  ministry  of 
lielp. 

If,  after  such  other  conference  as  he  might  think  desirable,  the 
Lord  Mayor  were  to  ask  the  Lords  Lieutenant  to  create  the  county 
committees  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  surely  the  common  sense  of  the  nation  would  respond. 
(Hven  authoritative  leadership,  the  need  which  is  urgent  would  soon 
te  met ;  and  the  administration  of  a  great  charity  would  be  made 
a:  lore  worthy  of  the  generosity  which  prompted  it. 

C.  GL  LANG. 

The  Vicarage,  Portsea. 
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THE   COMMON  MULE 


A  BATTERY  mule's  a  mule,  if  we  may  trust  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Kipling's  poem,  in  which  he  explains  also  that  the  *  commissariat 
camuel,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  is  a   devil  and  an  ostrich  and 
an  orphan  child  in  one/     The  distinction  is  well  taken  as  far  as  the 
first  two  comparisons  go,  for  the  common  or  battery  mule,  queer 
compound  though  he  is,  has  not  much  either  of  devil  or  of  ostrich 
about  him.     But  the  camel  is  not  the  only  creature  that  deserves  to 
be  called  an  orphan  child,  for  there,  most  assuredly,  the  battery 
mule  is  his  very  own  brother.     The  mule  is  always  a  child.     There 
never  was  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  more  incurably  infantile  creature. 
He  may  not  be  aware  that  his  father  was  a  donkey,  but  he  never  can 
forget  that  his  mother  was  a  mare,  nor  does  he  want  ever  to  be  free 
from  her  leading-strings.      The  one  desire  of  his  soul  after  he  is 
weaned  is  to  find  his  mother  again,  and,  failing  her,  his  maternal 
aunt ;  he  will  cling  to  her  side,  if  permitted,  for  his  whole  life  long, 
and  his  heart-broken  wails  when  he  is  separated  from  her  would  split 
the  ears  and  raise  the  pity  of  any  one  but  a  Mexican  '  arriero.'     But 
the  mule  is  a  philosopher  too,  so,  when  he  has  not  the  company  of 
the  mare  that  he  loves,  he  consoles  himself  with  loving  the  mare 
that  he  has ;  he  can  always  be  induced  to  adopt  a  new  aunt.     It  is 
on  this  unrequited  passion  of  the  mule  (for  the  mare  does  not  seem 
to  care  so  much  about  these  adopted  nephews  of  hers)  that  the  wily 
'  arriero  '  trades.     He  makes  one  *  madrina '  or  *  campanera,'  as  he 
calls  the  bell-mare,  serve  as  the  link  that  unites  the  forty  or  fifty 
mules  that  compose  the  pack-train.     Whenever  he  gets  a  new  mule 
he  '  necks  him  up  '  with  a  short  rope  alongside  of  the  mare  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  after  that  the  new  mule  becomes  as  devoted  a  slave 
to  his  new  aunt  as  the  rest  of  the  train.     The  bell-mare  is  chosen 
for  her  general  steadiness  of  demeanour  and  for  her  colour;  the 
arrieros  all  believe  that  mules  love  a  grey  mare  best,  but  perhaps 
the  truer  reason  is  that  the  light  colour  is  more  readily  seen  at 
night. 

The  bell-mare  has  what  may  be  called  a  '  soft  option,'  for  she 
never  does  a  stroke  of  work  beyond  carrying  a  little  tinkling  bell 
strapped  round  her  neck,  and  she  daily  enjoys  the  privilege  of  being 
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led  in  front  of  the  train.  She  has,  in  short,  the  honour  of  being  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  management  of  the  pack-train  turns.  The 
mules  are  not  led  separately ;  it  would  be  an  absurd  extravagance  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  an  arriero  for  each  mule  when  half  a  dozen 
skilful  hands  can  do  all  the  needful  work  of  loading  and  unloading 
an  entire  train  of  forty  or  fifty  pack-animals,  whose  touching  devotion 
bo  their  madrina  is  better  than  forty  arrieros ;  they  follow  in  her 
tracks  obediently  along  the  trail,  and  when  they  reach  camp  and  the 
bell-mare  is  hobbled  and  turned  loose  to  graze,  there  the  whole  herd 
of  mules  remain  with  her,  resting  or  feeding  in  perfect  freedom,  and 
restrained  only  by  the  invisible  chain  of  sentiment  which  binds  them 
all  to  her.  This  sentiment  of  theirs  is  tether  enough ;  so  long  as 
the  bell-mare  is  there,  the  mules  are  as  safe  as  if  each  was  tied  to  a 
picket-pin  with  a  raw  hide  lariat. 

When  a  start  is  to  be  made  in  the  morning,  the  '  campanera '  is 
oaught  and  the  hobbles  taken  off  her  and  she  is  led  back  to  camp, 
?:he  devoted  mules  trotting  after  her  like  a  flock  of  school  children. 
The  mare  is  tied  up  to  a  bush,  and  the  busy  muleteers  catch  the  mules 
one  by  one,  cinch  on  the  '  aparejos '  or  pack-saddles,  and  sling  and 
jash  securely  the  *  cargas  '  or  loads.  Strictly  speaking,  the  aparejo 
is  not  precisely  a  pack-saddle,  but  a  pad,  which  the  muleteers  con- 
sider far  better  than  any  pack-saddle.  It  is  just  a  pair  of  large  square 
leather  pillows  joined  to  each  other  along  one  edge,  and  it  is  usually 
{ tuffed  with  a  peculiarly  soft  and  elastic  grass.  I  made  an  excellent 
one  once  out  of  sail-cloth,  and  stuffed  it  with  the  hair  of  the  blacktail 
deer,  which  I  got  from  some  Ute  Indians  who  were  dressing 
buckskins. 

The  way  the  aparejo  is  used  is  very  simple :  it  is  flung  across 
the  mule's  back,  the  central  join  between  the  two  pillows  lying 
exactly  over  the  line  of  the  spine,  thus  leaving  a  protected  space  in 
the  middle  to  prevent  sore  backs.  A  long  surcingle  is  passed  round 
both  the  aparejo  and  the  mule,  and  drawn  tight.  The  two  cargas  are 
slung  on  top  of  the  aparejo,  one  resting  on  each  pillow,  and  then  the 
long  lash  rope  is  scientifically  wound  round  all,  and  made  fast.  The 
expert  Mexican  arrieros  have  various  ways  of  putting  on  the  lash  rope 
according  to  the  particular  kind  of  cargas  to  be  secured.  There  is 
one  very  superior  method,  known  as  the  '  diamond  hitch,5  which  I 
i  lyself  learned  from  an  American,  and  I  rather  fancy  that  it  owes  its 
crigin  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Western  frontiersman,  who  (as 
Le  himself  would  not  be  backward  to  assert)  is  undoubtedly  'no 
slouch  '  at  packing.  It  must  have  been  a  Western  man,  too,  if  I  am 
riot  mistaken,  who  likewise  invented  the  very  ingenious  hook-cinch 
v/hich  is  now  generally  used  along  with  the  diamond  hitch.  One 
end  of  the  lash  rope  is  fastened  to  one  end  of  a  short  '  cinch '  or  girth 
made  either  of  webbing  or  of  woven  horsehair,  the  other  end  of  the 
girth  terminating  in  a  strong  wooden  hook.  This  hook-cinch  goes 
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under  the  mule's  body,  the  lash  rope  over  the  top  of  the  pack,  and 
the  bight  of  the  lash  rope  is  then  passed  through  the  hook.  But  I 
despair  of  trying  to  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  the  diamond  hitch 
on  paper  ;  nevertheless  any  practical  Colorado  packer  could  teach  it 
to  a  handy  man  in  five  minutes.  The  use  of  the  hook- cinch  prevents 
chafing,  and  the  diamond  hitch  is  far  and  away  the  best  means  of 
securing  a  pack  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Probably  our  people  in  South 
Africa  know  of  its  virtues.  If  they  do  not  happen  to  do  so,  Burnham, 
the  famous  American  scout  of  Ehodesia,  the  daring  pioneer  who 
tracked  to  his  sacred  cave  the  fell  M'limo,  or  man-god,  of  the  rebellious 
Matabele,  and  shot  him  there  in  his  lair,  must  surely  have  often  used 
it,  and  could  show  it  to  them  if  necessary. 

However,  let  me  get  back  to  my  original  subject,  which  was  not 
so  much  the  art  of  the  arriero  as  the  character  of  the  mule.     It  is 
all-important  in  dealing  with  him  to  remember  that,  as  I  said  before, 
the  mule  is  an  incurable  infant ;  he  is  never  grown-up,  but  always 
remains  of  a  child-like  timidity.     This  makes  him  peculiarly  liable 
to  stampede.     The  bell-mare  may  be  his  tin  goddess  on  hoofs,  but 
even  she  can  be  temporarily  forgotten  once  panic  terror  gets  hold  of 
him.     Nevertheless,  when  the  stampede  is  over,  though  he  may  have 
run  five  miles,  or  fifty  for  that  matter,  in  the  course  of  it,  his  first 
thought  is  how  to  get  back  to  his  beloved  bell-mare  again,  and  it 
would  surprise  any  one  how  often  he  manages  to  succeed  in  doing  so. 
In  the  meantime,  however,   the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  this 
liability  to  stampede  on  small  provocation  is  the  worst  fault  about 
the  mule  for  military  purposes.     From  the  military  point  of  view, 
too,  the  bell- mare  is  hardly  a  desirable  adjunct.     She  might  safely 
indeed  be  used  with  pack-trains  that  carry  only  supplies,  but  there 
would  be  drawbacks  to  employing  her  with  a  battery.     Supposing, 
for  instance,  that  an  important  night  march  has  to  be  undertaken  ; 
if  you  let  the  mare's  bell  hang  loose  and  ring,  you  might  as  well  let 
the  band  play,  to  quote  Colonel  Baden-Powell's  vivid  expression  with 
reference  to  the  men  engaged  in  a  nocturnal  expedition  being  allowed 
to  light  their  pipes  en  route.     But  if  you  tie  up  the  clapper  of  the 
bell,  every  mule,   as  soon  as  he  misses  the  accustomed  tinkle,  is 
inevitably  moved  to  proclaim  his  dismay  at  the  fact  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  ;  and  then  good-bye  to  any  hope  of  keeping  the  movements 
of  that  battery  a  secret.     Nor  is  the  bell-mare  needed  with  battery 
mules,  for  every  mule  carrying  guns  or  ammunition  should  be  led 
independently  by  a  man — at  all  events,  if  an  enemy  is  anywhere  in 
the  neighbourhood.     The  liability  to  a  frantic  stampede  is  vastly 
reduced  when  each  animal  is  thus  under  human  control ;  neverthe- 
less, as  unfortunately  happened  at  Nicholson's  Nek,  that  mysterious 
thrill  of  panic  terror  that  instantaneously  flashes  through  a  whole 
herd  together  remains  still  a  horrid  possibility.     It  seems  a  sort  of 
demoniacal  possession.     When  a  mule  feels  that  mysterious  thrill 
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h:'.s  one  immediate  and  ungovernable  impulse  is  to  break  away  from 
the  man  leading  him  and  run — run — run.  And  a  stout  mule,  who 
aeans  to  stampede,  when  he  tries  to  pull  away  from  you  takes  some 
holding.  I  have  seen  a  mule  in  the  branding  corral  who  had  been 
lassoed  wrong,  the  noose  being  made  too  long  and  tightening,  not 
rcund  his  throat,  but  far  back  close  to  the  shoulders.  That  mule  walked 
right  off  with  five  Mexicans,  who  all  tailed  on  and  pulled  their  very 
hardest  against  him,  but  in  vain.  Nevertheless,  a  leading  rope 
attached  to  a  properly  adjusted  headstall  will  give  the  man  in  charge 
of  a  mule  considerable  control  over  him. 

But  with  led  animals  the  best  and  the  likeliest  way  to  guard 
against  such  a  thing  as  a  stampede  is  to  use  a  blind.  Every  head- 
still  ought  to  have  a  blind  attached  to  it.  It  is  really  the  simplest 
tt  ing  in  the  world ;  any  handy  man  can  make  one  in  a  few  minutes 
by  fastening  a  broad  band  of  leather  across  the  mule's  forehead  and 
attaching  it  by  two  loops  to  the  side  pieces  of  the  headstall.  It  will 
st  ly  up  of  itself  if  it  is  fixed  on  just  right,  because  the  projection  of 
the  skull  at  the  eyebrows  holds  it  up ;  but  a  smart  pull  brings  it 
dc  wn  over  the  eyes  in  a  moment,  and  I  never  saw  the  blindfolded 
male  that  could  be  induced  to  run  away.  The  effect  on  the  animal 
is  absolutely  paralysing ;  blindfold  a  mule  at  any  time,  night  or  day, 
ard  you  will  find  it  a  task  to  get  him  to  move  even  a  few  steps. 
The  experiment  is  easily  made,  if  any  reader  of  these  pages  happens 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  trying  it,  and  I  think  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  result. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  when  a  terrified  mule  suddenly  springs 
away  from  the  man  leading  him,  the  latter  has  all  he  can  do  to  hang 
on  to  the  rope,  and  cannot  well  reach  up  to  the  mule's  forehead  in 
or ier  to  pull  down  the  blind.  Possibly  not,  in  some  instances ; 
though  it  is  likely  that  a  quick  man,  who  realised  the  need  of  instant 
acbion,  would  often  manage  to  do  it.  But  there  is  yet  a  further 
re  source :  two  strings  may  be  led  from  the  lower  edge  of  the  blind, 
joining  into  one  over  the  nose  and  then  passing  through  a  ring  on 
th3  front  of  the  noseband,  and  the  end  of  the  string  can  be  held 
along  with  the  leading-rope  by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  mule.  At 
the  very  first  symptom  of  a  stampede  a  quick  strong  jerk  on  the 
st  -ing  will  bring  the  blind  down  over  the  eyes,  and  thus  the  threat- 
ered  danger  may  be  averted  at  the  outset.  In  stopping  a  stampede 
ev3ry thing  depends  upon  quickness;  if  you  have  alert  men  who 
ki  ow  just  what  to  do,  the  whole  affair  may  be  checked  in  the  first 
five  seconds.  If  it  is  not  checked  then,  your  herd  is  off  and  away, 
an  d  your  men  will  find  themselves  staring  alone. 

With  mules  that  have  been  broken  and  handled,  the  blind  is  the 
surest  safeguard  against  a  stampede,  but  of  course  it  is  impossible 
to  use  it  with  a  herd  of  unbroken  animals.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
I  have  known  the  mere  voice  of  a  man  to  exercise  a  wonderfully 
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restraining  influence.  There  rises  before  my  mind  the  vision  of  a 
certain  gloriously  clear  starlight  night  in  Texas  twenty  years  ago, 
when  two  of  us  were  on  guard  with  a  couple  of  hundred  wild  horses 
and  mules.  The  summer  lightning  nickered  far  off  low  down  in  the 
eastern  sky.  Then  a  little  black  cloud  arose :  it  grew  and  spread 
till  it  blotted  out  the  whole  sky  to  the  zenith,  and  then  the  forked 
lightning  began  to  play,  and  was  followed  by  the  fierce  downrush 
of  the  semi-tropical  rain  mixed  with  hail.  My  comrade  and  I  got 
into  the  lead  of  the  frightened  horses  and  mules,  turning  our  backs 
to  them  and  to  the  storm,  and  checking  and  steadying  them  as  best 
we  might.  But,  spite  of  all  we  could  do,  they  kept  making  short 
runs  before  it  and  crowding  past  UF,  till  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
from  the  camp,  through  the  darkness,  came  two  of  the  others,  good 
men  both  and  true,  galloping  to  our  aid.  One  of  these  men  was  the 
most  skilful  hand  with  horses — to  ride,  to  lasso,  to  herd,  or  to  master 
them  in  any  way — that  I  ever  met  with.  From  the  beginning  of  our 
long  journey  (we  drove  that  herd  fully  fifteen  hundred  miles)  he 
set  himself  to  teach  those  wild  horses  and  mules  to  recognise  his 
voice  and  to  feel  at  home  when  he  was  near.  His  voice  was  always 
going — singing,  chirruping,  calling,  and  encouraging  them.  Now 
when  the  loud  thunderclaps  rattled  and  roared,  and  the  hail  beat 
down  on  us  and  on  them,  his  voice  came  through  the  raging  of 
the  storm  and  steadied  them  once  and  again.  Suddenly,  in  a  moment, 
the  sky  seemed  to  split  open  overhead,  there  was  a  deafening  crash,  a 
blaze  of  intense  light,  and  a  shower  of  flying  stones.  The  lightning 
had  struck  the  ground  right  in  the  very  middle  of  the  herd,  By 
that  dazzling  flash  I  saw  the  terrified  animals  darting  every  way, 
fleeing  from  where  the  bolt  had  fallen :  the  weird  illumination 
showed  them  in  the  very  act  of  stampeding.  They  were  off,  and  we 
with  them,  all  four  of  us  still  keeping  in  the  lead  and  calling  aloud 
to  them  to  steady.  I  thought  in  that  wild  clatter  of  hoofs  and 
jostling  of  terror-struck  fugitives  that  they  were  gone,  but,  strange  to 
say,  after  one  short  rush  they  steadied,  and  in  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  we  had  them  bunched  again  and  stopped.  When 
morning  dawned  at  last,  we  were  wet  to  the  bone,  and  weary,  and 
chilled,  yet  our  hearts  were  glad  when  the  wished-for  daylight 
showed  us  that  the  whole  herd  was  still  there  and  none  was  missing. 
But  I  have  always  thought  that  the  magic  that  held  them  back  at 
the  critical  moment  from  stampeding  was  no  other  than  the  voice  of 
Athanacio  Sanchez.  Staunch  men,  too,  were  those  others,  the  two 
Leonardos,  though  he  was  the  best.  I  like  to  be  able  to  look  back 
on  the  comradeship  of  such  men,  cheerful  and  willing,  hardy  and 
bold — men  who  were,  in  the  very  fullest  sense  of  the  words,  good  at 
need. 

But  to  return  to  our  mules. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  possessed  by  the  offspring  of 
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the  ass  and  the  mare  is  that  he  is  as  healthy  as  a  wild  animal.  We 
know  that  man,  by  his  practice  of  constantly  selecting  for  breeding 
purposes  the  individuals  that  please  his  taste,  has  unqestionably 
succeeding  in  improving  most  of  our  domestic  animals  in  some 
respects.  One  thing,  however,  he  has  not  done :  he  has  assuredly 
not  bred  them  healthier.  They  are  subject  now  to  a  hundred 
ailments  from  which  in  a  wild  state  they  were  free.  But 
Professor  Cossar  Ewart,  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  recently  made  some 
very  interesting  experiments  in  the  breeding  of  hybrids  between  the 
zebra  and  the  mare,  has  found  reason  to  believe  that  an  abrupt 
cross  between  two  distinct  species  has  a  tendency  to  cause  a 
reversion  in  the  progeny  to  an  earlier  type.  He  gets  his  main 
evidence  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  striped  markings  on  his 
6  zebrules,'  as  he  calls  the  zebra-mare  hybrids.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  common  mule  exhibits  no  such  peculiar  stripings  from  which  we 
can  argue  as  to  a  parallel  reversion  in  his  case ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  quiet  mouse-colour  shading  off  into 
brown,  which  is  the  typical  colour  among  mules,  points  very 
decidedly  in  that  direction.  Among  horses  we  are  familiar  with  an 
almost  endless  variety  of  what  one  may  call  fancy  colours.  The 
conspicuous  white  patches  on  piebalds  and  skewbalds,  the  white  legs 
and  faces  common  among  chestnuts  and  bays,  the  picturesque 
dapple  markings  so  often  seen  on  greys  and  browns,  and  the  gaily 
dotted  spots  of  colour  that  make  up  the  different  patterns  known 
as  roan,  all  these  are  entirely  absent  in  the  mule.  He  is  a  sober, 
self-coloured  creature,  and  not  of  the  decorated  order.  Now  as 
the  decorative  markings  on  the  horse  have  presumably  been 
acquired  under  domestication,  the  externally  Quaker-like  character 
of  the  mule — '  externally/  I  say,  for  in  disposition  he  is  very 
far  from  being  a  Quaker — indicates  a  reversion  to  an  earlier 
equine  type.  And  on  this  the  mule  may  be  congratulated. 
He  misses,  along  with  those  fancy  markings,  the  miserable  liability 
to  curbs  and  spavins  and  ring  bones  and  a  hundred  other  weak- 
nesses to  which  our  modern  horseflesh  is  heir.  I  think  he 
has  made  a  good  bargain.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  one  sees  a 
mule  sick  or  sorry.  The  only  thing  to  which  he  ever  seems  specially 
liable  is  colic.  And  that  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  weakness 
of  digestion  on  his  part,  but  to  our  own  mismanagement.  No  grass- 
fed  mule  dies  of  colic.  But  if  we  take  him  up  and  work  him  till  he 
is  hungry,  and  then  give  him  a  large  feed  of  Indian  corn,  all  ready 
shelled,  he  will  gobble  it  down  voraciously,  half  chewed,  and  after- 
wards probably  be  seen  rolling  in  agony  on  the  ground.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  mention  that  the  simplest  way  to  avoid  this  mis- 
fortune— at  least,  in  countries  like  South  Africa,  where  Indian  corn  is 
grown — is  to  feed  it  to  him  unshelled  ;  that  is  to  say,  still  on  the  cob. 
It  is  a  slightly  wasteful  method,  for  he  is  sure  to  spill  some  of  it  on 
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the  ground  in  shelling  it  for  himself,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  not  give 
him  colic.  He  has  to  bite  the  grains  off  the  cob,  row  by  row,  so  that  he 
cannot  gorge  himself,  but  is  compelled  to  take  his  time ;  and,  more- 
over, in  the  process  the  corn  gets  properly  masticated  as  well.  A 
favourite  Western  remedy  for  colic  is  to  give  the  patient  a  large 
dose  of  baking  powder ;  whether  it  does  any  good  or  not  I  cannot 
say,  but  colicked  mules  often  do  survive  after  it.  I  hardly  think 
the  baking  powder  can  do  them  any  harm,  for  mules  will  always  eat 
it  if  they  get  the  chance.  I  had  a  little  sorrel  Mexican  mule  once 
whom  we  called  Captain  Jinks.  Jinks  was  a  confirmed  camp  robber, 
and  very  fond  of  baking  powder.  I  remember  one  time  when  my 
partner  and  I  were  out  hunting  we  found  on  returning  to  camp 
that  Jinks  had  been  busy  in  our  absence.  He  had  got  out  the 
flour  sack  and  eaten  all  he  wanted,  and  then,  as  an  afterthought,  he 
had  attacked  and  demolished  most  of  a  3  Ib.  tin  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder.  It  seemed  an  original  way  of  making  bread  certainly,  and 
we  felt  anxious  about  the  effects  upon  him,  for  he  was  our  pot  mule, 
and  now,  like  the  young  woman  at  the  Brick  Lane  Branch  United 
Temperance  tea  meeting,  he  was  *  swelling  wisibly  '  before  our  eyes. 
He  came  through  all  right,  though — which,  so  far,  is  certainly  one 
argument  in  favour  of  the  Western  man's  empirical  veterinary 
practice. 

Some  people  have  said  very  unkind  things  about  the  native  dis- 
position of  the  mule,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  some  mules  are 
wicked ;  but  if  they  are  well  broken  in  at  the  start,  and  not  fooled 
with,  they  learn  to  behave  well  enough  as  a  rule.  The  Captain  Jinks 
I  have  mentioned  was  a  perfect  pet :  the  trouble  was  that  you  couldn't 
keep  him  out  of  camp ;  he  would  lie  down  in  your  blankets  if  you 
would  let  him.  Jinks  was  perfectly  docile,  but  there  was  one  diffi- 
culty with  him,  he  had  an  unexpected  capacity  for  seeing  ghosts  ;  at 
least,  that  is  the  only  excuse  that  I  can  make  for  him.  You  might 
ride  him  all  day,  and  all  night  too  for  that  matter,  and  he  would 
behave  in  the  most  exemplary  manner ;  but  if  you  journeyed  on  just 
as  dusk  began  to  fall,  in  the  hour  which  is  neither  night  nor  day, 
then  Captain  Jinks  was  perfectly  sure  to  imagine  that  he  could  see 
ghosts  around.  No  doubt  it  was  the  proper  hour  for  them  to  begin 
to  walk,  but,  as  you  yourself  couldn't  see  them  in  the  gloaming  and 
he  could,  it  was  very  inconvenient.  He  never  saw  them  in  front,  but 
always  to  one  side  of  the  road ;  and  when  Jinks  spotted  a  ghost  he 
could  spring  from  under  you  sideways  quicker  than  anything  I  ever 
tried  to  sit.  As  a  fact,  my  partner  and  I  rode  horses,  and  Jinks 
mostly  carried  a  firmly  lashed  pack  on  his  back,  but  at  one  period  we 
indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  cook.  He  was  a  '  tenderfoot '  that  we 
picked  up,  and  was  not  of  much  account  anyway,  but  we  let  him  have 
the  mule  to  ride.  This,  however,  compelled  us  to  make  it  our  rule 
always  to  go  into  camp  early  if  possible,  for  if  we  travelled  on 
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till  dusk  Jinks  invariably  saw  a  ghost,  and  then  stood  the  cook  on  his 
lead  without  more  ado,  and  sometimes,  when  ghosts  appeared  to  be 
thick,  he  would  repeat  this  performance  two  or  three  times  over, 
which  thing  was  trying  to  the  cook's  temper  and  scarcely  tended  to 
improve  the  supper. 

It  may  very  well  be  the  case  that  this  extreme  nervousness- 
towards  nightfall  is  another  piece  of  evidence  that  the  mule  exhibits, 
as  has  been  already  suggested,  a  reversion  to  an  earlier  type  of  the 
£enus  equus.  On  this  theory  the  primitive  equine  animal  must  have 
1 3arnt  to  jump  sideways  with  amazing  quickness,  because  his  mode 
cf  life  exposed  him  to  the  sudden  spring  of  the  primitive  lion  or 
Isopard,  and  we  know  that  the  hour  when  the  shades  of  night  are 
filling  is  the  favourite  time  for  the  great  cats  to  leap  upon  their 
prey.  Quiet  colouring  would  also  have  been  another  form  of  pro- 
tection against  such  assaults,  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  mule's  colouring 
13  very  quiet.  In  that  mixed  herd  which  I  drove  from  Texas  to 
Colorado  the  mules  really  seemed  hardly  to  show  at  all  at  a  distance, 
so  very  much  more  conspicuous  were  the  brighter  colours  of  the 
Lorses,  though  half  the  herd  were  mules.  As  well  as  I  can  recollect, 
cut  of  a  hundred  of  them,  at  least  eighty  were  a  dull  uniform  shade 
cf  mouse  colour  or  brown.  The  rest  would  probably  be  pretty 
equally  divided  between  sorrels  and  duns.  Two  were  white  and  one 
vas  black.  I  cannot  anywhere  remember  to  have  seen  a  mule  of  the 
rich  dark  chestnut  or  the  deep  mahogany  bay  so  much  admired 
in  horses.  Yet  they  take  after  the  horse  in  coat  as  a  general  rule, 
g  nd  it  is  only  once  in  a  great  while  that  you  meet  with  a  mule  whose 
coat  is  not  like  that  of  a  horse  at  all,  but  exactly  reproduces  the  rough 
shaggy  pelt  of  his  asinine  sire. 

The  large  asses  which  are  used  in  the  United  States  for  mule- 
breeding  are  commonly  known  as  '  Maltee  jacks,'  though  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  either  Poitou  or  Gralicia  was  the  original  source 
from  which  they  came.  They  are  great  ungainly  creatures  to  look 
at;  I  have  seen  one  in  Denver  which  stood  sixteen  hands  high. 
Talk  of  a  fiddle-headed  horse  ! — some  of  these  gigantic  donkeys  could 
only  be  adequately  described  as  'cello-headed.  They  have  rather  a 
reputation  for  viciousness,  but  the  men  who  look  after  them  seem 
to  be  able  to  control  them.  I  never  saw  one  of  them  working  in 
harness,  but  they  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  able  to  draw  a  load 
1  hat  no  horse  could  ever  stir ;  you  may  hear  a  Western  man  remark, 
'  Hitch  up  a  Maltee  jack,  and  he'll  pull  anything  that's  loose  and 
has  got  two  ends.' 

It  seems  curious  that  Australia,  a  country  which  Nature  has  so- 
admirably  adapted  for  mule-breeding,  should  have  so  long  neglected 
t-  business  that  has  proved  exceedingly  profitable  elsewhere.  America 
breeds  mules  extensively,  and  the  home  market  for  mules  in  the 
United  States  is  a  wide  one.  All  through  the  South  on  the  planta- 
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tions  they  are  in  great  demand,  and  the  Government  also  is  an 
important  buyer,  for  all  the  United  States  military  transport  is  done 
by  means  of  mule  teams.  When  England  goes  to  war  she  ransacks 
the  world  for  mules,  but  she  cannot  procure  them  in  her  own 
territories.  They  come  from  Italy  and  Spain,  from  the  United 
States  and  from  Argentina ;  from  a  British  colony  never. 

Mule-breeding  has  an  incidental  advantage  for  the  country  where 
it  is  carried  on,  and  it  is  one  that  the  Australians  would  appreciate. 
It  improves  the  breed  of  horses.  Unsound  mares  can  be  safely  and 
much  more  profitably  used  to  produce  mules,  by  which  means  the 
disastrous  transmission  of  their  hereditary  weaknesses  to  remote 
generations  is  avoided.  The  mule  costs  more  than  the  horse  to  start 
with,  but  he  is  more  economical  in  the  long  run.  He  eats  less,  he 
requires  less  shoeing,  for  his  feet  grow  so  slowly  that  the  shoes  do 
not  require  resetting  until  they  are  worn  out ;  he  is  less  liable  to 
disease,  and  he  lasts  longer.  These  are  four  strong  arguments  in 
his  favour.  On  these  grounds  both  Governments  and  private  in- 
dividuals find  it  worth  their  while  to  buy  mules  to  work,  and  con- 
sequently it  pays  the  American  ranchman  to  breed  them  for  sale. 
Camel-breeding  has  already  become  a  recognised  business  in 
Australia.  Perhaps  the  twentieth  century  may  see  mule-breeding 
established  as  a  paying  industry  in  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  so 
well  adapted  to  the  purpose. 

K.  B.  TOWNSHEND. 
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MORE  than  a  hundred  years  ago  John  Wesley  wrote,  as  usual  very 
sarcastically,  about  certain  editors  who  had  taken  and  altered  his 
own  and  his  brother's  hymns.  '  I  desire  they  would  not  attempt  to 
mend  them,'  said  he,  '  for  they  really  are  not  able  ;  none  of  them  is 
able  to  mend  either  the  sense  or  the  verse.  Therefore,  I  must  beg 
of  them  one  of  these  two  favours  :  either  to  let  them  stand  just  as 
they  are,  to  take  them  for  better  for  worse,  or  to  add  the  true 
meaning  in  the  margin  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  that  we  may 
no  longer  be  accountable  either  for  the  nonsense  or  the  doggerel  of 
other  men.'  This  was  a  reasonable  request,  but  unfortunately  Wesley 
preached  what  he  did  not  himself  practise,  for  both  he  and  his  brother 
deliberately  altered  the  hymns  of  Isaac  Watts  and  others,  and  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  it  too.  James  Montgomery  was  in  the  same 
boat.  He  complained  bitterly  of  what  he  called  the  special  cross  of 
hymn- writers.  Yet  he  himself  altered  hymns  in  his  Christian 
Psalmist ;  and  there  is  a  charming  naivete  in  the  following,  written  of 
the  occasion  on  which  he  had  been  assisting  Thomas  Cotterill  to  bring 
cut  the  Sheffield  Hymn  Book  in  1819:  *  Grood  Mr.  Cotterill  and  I 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  care  upon  the  compilation  of 
that  book,  clipping,  interlining,  and  remodelling  hymns  of  all  sorts,  as 
we  thought  we  could  correct  the  sentiment  or  improve  the  expression. 
We  so  altered  some  of  Cowper's  that  the  poet  would  hardly  know 
them.'  It  is  seldom  that  the  hymn  cobbler  is  so  frank.  He  still 
clips,  and  interlines,  and  remodels,  just  as  Montgomery  and  good 
Mr.  Cotterill  did,  but  as  a  rule  he  leaves  us  to  find  out  for  ourselves 
the  exact  measure  of  his  impertinences  in  that  way.  Now  and 
egain  he  makes  confession  in  a  series  of  notes  at  the  end  of  his 
<  ollection,  but  he  is  ingenuous  enough  to  confine  these  notes  to  a 
particular  edition  which,  to  the  great  public  who  use  hymns,  is 
practically  an  edition  de  luxe.  And  so  the  cutting  and  carving 
continues,  only  those  who  make  a  special  study  of  the  subject  know- 
ing really  to  what  extent. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  have  to  say,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  no  hymn  book  for  actual  use  in  public  worship  has  ever 
been  prepared  in  which  the  original  texts  of  a  considerable  number 
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of  its  hymns  have  not  been  tampered  with.  One  may  find  a  collec- 
tion edited  on  purely  literary  principles  in  which  the  hymns  are 
given  according  to  the  authors'  originals  ;  but  literary  principles 
and  adaptation  to  worship  appear  to  be  quite  incompatible.  The 
latest  example  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Church  Hymnary, 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  three  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
Scotland  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ireland,  and  musically 
edited  by  Sir  John  Stainer.  The  Church  Hymnary  is  no  greater 
an  offender  than  many  of  its  predecessors;  indeed  its  texts  are 
probably,  as  a  whole,  purer  than  those  of  any  of  the  better  known 
collections ;  but  several  of  the  alterations  made  or  adopted  by  the 
committee  raise  again  in  such  a  way  the  question  of  an  editor's 
right  to  tinker  an  author's  original  that  it  may  be  well  to  give  the 
subject  some  special  consideration.  All  church-going  people  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  interested  in  hymns,  and  it  is  only  right  that  they 
should  know  to  what  extent  the  materials  of  their  praise  have  been 
interfered  with  by  those  who  provide  these  materials. 

At  the  outset  it  has,  of  course,  to  be  admitted  that  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  a  change  from  an  author's  original  may  not 
only  be  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  make  sense. 
Thus  in  *  The  radiant  morn  hath  passed  away,'  Mr.  Godfrey  Thring 
wrote  originally,  '  Our  life  is  but  a  fading  dawn,'  which  is  nonsense, 
since  a  dawn  does  not  fade,  but  passes  into  the  blaze  of  noontide. 
Again,  when  Toplady  in  '  Rock  of  Ages '  wrote  *  When  my  eyestrings 
break  in  death '  he  was  much  better  replaced  by  the  line  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar.  Similarly  the  change  from  '  Hark  !  how  all  the 
welkin  rings/  to  '  Hark !  the  herald  angels  sing/  was  justified  by  the 
circumstance  that  '  welkin '  is  an  archaic  word  long  since  disused  in 
common  language.  When  Charles  Wesley,  in  '  Come,  0  Thou  Traveller 
Unknown/  writes, i  To  me,  to  all,  Thy  bowels  move/  the  word  'mercies' 
is  excusably  substituted  for  '  bowels/  since  the  old-time  meaning  of 
the  latter  term  is  now  quite  obsolete.  The  opening  lines  of  Wesley's, 
fine  Ascension  hymn  used  to  read  : 

Hail  the  day  that  sees  Him  rise 
Ravished  from  our  wishful  eyes  ! 

The  reading  now  is  :  '  Taken  from  our  wishful  eyes/  which  is  as 
clearly  an  improvement  as  the  substitution  of  '  panting '  for  '  gasping ' 
in  the  fourth  verse  of  the  same  hymn.  In  '  Crown  Him  with  many 
crowns/  the  original  referred  to  the  '  rich  wounds  '  of  the  Crucified 
Christ,  but  the  adjective  has  long  since  been  wisely  removed.  In 
another  hymn,  '  View  Him  grovelling  in  the  garden '  has  given  place 
to  '  View  Him  stricken  in  the  garden ; '  while  Wesley's  *  So  freely 
spilt  for  me  '  has  become  '  So  freely  shed  for  me/  The  author  of  '  O 
happy  band  of  pilgrims '  wrote,  in  the  fifth  verse,  '  What  are  they  but 
vaunt  couriers/  and  now  we  sing,  *  What  are  they  but  the  heralds/ 
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which  is  certainly  better.  Cowper,  in  his  '  Hark  !  my  soul,  it  is  the 
Lord,'  had  the  line  '  And  when  wounded,  healed  thy  wound,'  an 
awkward  tautology  which  has  been  avoided  by  making  the  third 
word  *  bleeding.'  Sometimes  a  change  may  be  necessary  for  metrical 
reasons.  Thus  in  Lyte's  evening  hymn,  *  Abide  with  me/  the  last 
Line  of  the  fourth  verse  reads  in  the  original :  '  Come,  Friend  of 
sinners,  and  thus  abide  with  me,'  which  gives  a  syllable  too  much, 
bhus  justifying  the  deletion  of  the  '  and.'  It  is  only  by  slight  revisions 
•such  as  this  that  it  is  possible  to  use  at  all  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  hymn 
The  night  is  come,  like  to  the  day  '  (an  admirable  rendering  of  which 
for  use  in  worship  has  been  made  by  Greorge  Macdonald),  Jeremy 
Taylor's  hymn  on  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  and  one  or  two  other 
lyrics  that  were  not  originally  written  with  a  view  to  being  sung. 

These  are  mild  cases  of  tinkering,  to  which  no  reasonable  being 
would  object ;  they  are  made  on  purely  literary  grounds,  and  do  not 
affect  the  sense.  When  it  comes  to  defacing  a  hymn  in  order  to 
bring  that  hymn  into  harmony  with  a  particular  theological  creed,  it 
i!s  an  altogether  different  matter.  The  practice  has  naturally  enough 
been  defended.  Thus,  one  says  an  editor  must  '  see  to  it  that  the 
verses  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  religious  views  of  the  con- 
gregations for  whose  use  his  hymnal  is  intended.  Such  considera- 
tions render  alterations  in  the  case  of  certain  hymns,  if  they  are  to 
be  included,  imperatively  necessary.'  Another  says  that  '  many 
bymns,  without  some  alteration  or  omission,  could  not  have  been 
used  in  our  Church  of  England  service.'  A  third  declares  that  it  is 
1  impossible  to  adhere  in  every  case  to  the  form  in  which  hymns 
iirst  appeared,  or  even,  where  altered  by  their  authors,  to  the  text 
linally  adopted  by  them.'  It  is  obvious  that,  if  we  are  to  allow  this 
principle — or  want  of  principle — to  rule,  we  must  have  as  many 
different  renderings  of  certain  hymns  as  we  have  different  Churches 
and  creeds. 

And  that  is  practically  just  what  we  do  have.  The  writer  once 
met  with  an  extreme  case  in  which  an  entire  version  of  the  metrical 
:?salms  had  been  made  solely  to  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
opposed  the  use  of  musical  instruments  in  public  worship!  Every 
reference  to  trumpets  and  shawms  and  harps  and  timbrels  and  what 
not  had  been  ruthlessly  deleted  until  even  the  Psalmist  himself  would 
not  have  recognised  the  result.  The  alterations  which  have  been 
made  in  this  way  are  indeed  almost  incredible.  Every  theological 
}ad  that  ever  vexed  the  heart  of  man  has  been  squeezed  into  some 
hymn  or  other,  totally  regardless  of  the  religious  views  of  the  author, 
until  the  sense  and  living  power  of  the  original  have  all  but  entirely 
^•one.  Thus  it  was  that  a  strongly  Calvinistic  Church,  objecting  to 
the  universal  salvation  indicated  in  the  lines — 

My  broken  body  thus  I  give 

For  you,  for  all :  take,  eat  and  live, 
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made  a  version  for  itself,  and  asked  its  elect  to  sing,  '  Broken  for 
you :  take,  eat  and  live.'  Even  the  Church  Hymnaryhas  a  suspicion 
of  something  of  the  kind  when  it  changes  the  line,  '  Dying  once  He 
all  doth  save,'  in  Wesley's  '  Christ  the  Lord  is  risen  to-day,'  to  *  Once 
he  died  our  souls  to  save.'  And  just  as  a  particular  Church  may  put 
its  particular  dogma  into  the  mouth  of  a  writer  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  that  dogma,  so  a  particular  belief  to  which  a  writer  may  have 
given  expression  in  a  hymn  may  be  turned  entirely  round,  or  its 
expression  altogether  removed.  There  are  several  instances  of  this 
perversion  in  late  hymnals.  Charlotte  Elliott,  for  example,  believed 
in  the  protection  of  guardian  angels.  Hence  she  wrote  : 

Christian,  seek  not  yet  repose, 
Hear  thy  guardian  angel  say,  &c. 

This  proved  too  much  for  the  hymnal  editor,  and  so  he  concocted  the 
commonplace  and  utterly  indefensible  line,  *  Cast  thy  dreams  of  ease 
away,'  which  a  great  many  people  sing  with  the  innocent  notion  that 
it  is  the  author's  original.  Father  Faber  believed  and  said  (in 
'  Hark  !  hark  !  my  soul ')  that  '  All  journeys  end  in  welcome  to  the 
weary  ; '  but  very  few  editors  allow  him  to  express  the  belief,  their 
version — or  perversion — being  '  Faith's  journeys  end,'  &c.  Faber, 
indeed,  has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  the  matter  of  his  hymns. 
It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  there  are  in  some  of  his  finest  produc- 
tions '  verses  whose  sentiment  would  exclude  them  from  all  Protestant 
worship.'  But  then  there  is  no  need  to  take  such  hymns  for  Protestant 
worship.  Faber  never  wrote  his  hymns  for  that  purpose,  and  one 
has  no  more  right  to  rob  him  of  the  expression  of  his  own  particular 
religious  views  than  one  has  to  recast  the  theology  of  Paradise  Lost. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  better  to  illustrate  our  case  by 
showing  how  one  or  two  of  the  very  greatest  hymns  have  been  dealt 
with  as  a  whole  by  the  cutting  and  carving  editors.  Let  us  look 
first  at  Newman's  '  Lead,  kindly  Light,'  that  beautiful  hymn  which, 
as  Lord  Eosebery  put  it  in  a  recent  address,  '  expresses  in  most 
glorious  language  the  highest  of  all  aspirations.'  One  would  have 
thought  that  here  at  least  was  a  lyric  which  not  even  the  editorial 
mangier  would  dare  to  meddle  with.  Unfortunately  there  is  no 
limit  to  the  audacity  of  the  hymn  cobbler.  As  a  rule,  he  is  too  much 
of  a  coward  to  touch  the  work  of  living  writers  ;  but  he  knew  that 
the  author  of  '  Lead,  kindly  Light '  was  practically  dead  to  the  world 
from  the  time  that  he  entered  the  Roman  communion,  and  so  he 
hacked  and  defaced  his  magnificent  hymn  without  compunction  or 
fear  of  consequences.  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  himself  a  hymn-writer, 
was  one  of  the  first  to  lay  hands  on  it.  In  1845,  he  adopted  the 
unwarrantable  alteration  :  '  Lead,  Saviour,  lead  amid  th'  encircling 
gloom/  and  changed  '  the  garish  day '  into  ( the  glare  of  day/  in 
both  of  which  variations  he  has  been  followed  by  later  editors.  In 
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one  hymnal  the  beautiful  line  in  the  third  verse :  '  O'er  moor  and 
fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent '  gives  place  to  the  prosaic  paraphrase : 
'  O'er  dale  and  hill,  through  stream  and  torrent ; '  while  in  some  half- 
dozen  collections  the  simple  and  surely  unobjectionable  phrase, '  One 
step  enough  for  me/  is  transformed  into  the  sibilant, '  One  step's 
enough  for  me.'  In  an  American  hymnal  of  1860  we  have  *  Send 
Lord,  Thy  light  amid  th'  encircling  gloom,'  and,  among  other 
distortions,  this  perversion  of  the  third  verse  : 

So  long  Thy  power  hath  bless'd  me,  surely  still 

'Twill  lead  me  on, 
Through  dreary  hours,  through  pain  and  sorrow,  till 

The  night  is  gone. 

For  editors  who  are  responsible  for  such  things  as  these  there 
should  be  no  place  of  repentance,  though  they  seek  it  carefully  and 
with  tears.  Nor  is  this  the  sum  of  the  indignity  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  Newman's  hymn  ;  Bishop  Bickersteth,  in  the  Hymnal 
Companion,  of  which  he  was  editor,  actually  added  to  it  a  verse  of 
his  own.  Here  is  the  incredible  excrescence,  part,  as  may  be  seen, 
tautological,  and  part  unnecessary  : 

Meantime,  along  the  narrow,  rugged  path 

Thyself  hast  trod, 
Lead,  Saviour,  lead  me  home  in  childlike  faith, 

Home  to  my  God, 
To  rest  for  ever  after  earthly  strife 
In  the  calm  light  of  everlasting  life. 

This,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark,  is  excused  by  the  author 
on  theological  grounds.  The  verse,  we  read,  '  was  added  by  the 
editor  from  a  sense  of  need,  and  from  a  deep  conviction  that  the 
heart  of  the  belated  pilgrim  can  only  find  rest  in  the  Light  of  Light/ 
So  much  might  surely  have  been  taken  for  granted ;  and  in  any  case 
the  added  stanza  is  entirely  redundant,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  it  is  not  Newman's.  That  the  Cardinal  himself  condemned  it, 
hardly  needs  to  be  said. 

We  have  seen  how  Wesley  censured  the  alterations  of  his  hymns. 
One  of  his  best  known  lyrics,  *  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul/  has  suffered 
as  much  from  the  editorial  cobbler  as  any  hymn  that  ever  was 
written.  The  opening  stanza  has  about  twenty  different  readings ! 
An  early  objection  was,  of  course,  taken  to  the  term  'Lover 'as 
applied  to  the  Saviour:  it  was  thought  not  to  be  solemn  and 
dignified  enough;  and  so  attempts  were  made  to  increase  the 
reverence  of  the  opening  line  by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  its  pathos, 
and  a  good  deal  of  its  poetry.  Thus  we  have  such  readings  as, 
'  Jesu,  Kefuge  of  my  soul/  '  Jesus,  Saviour  of  my  soul/  '  Father, 
Eefuge  of  my  soul/  and  so  on.  Then  followed  a  difficulty  about 
the  lines — 
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While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 
While  the  tempest  still  is  high. 

These  have  led  to  all  kinds  of  alterations — '  While  the  billows  near 
me  roll/  '  While  the  raging  billows  roll,'  '  While  the  threat'ning 
waters  roll,'  *  While  the  ocean  round  us  rolls '  (necessitating,  of  course, 
further  changes),  *  While  the  gathering  waters  roll/  and  other 
impertinences  literally  too  numerous  to  mention.  Nor  could  the 
simple  words  '  Let  me  to  Thy  bosom  fly  '  be  left  alone.  One  wanted 
to  have  the  reading:  'To  Thy  sheltering  arms  we  fly;'  another 
suggested  '  We  to  Thee  for  safety  fly ; '  a  third  ventured  on  :  'To 
Thy  mercy  we  would  fly.'  In  1863  Dr.  Kennedy  made  the  verse 
run  in  this  way  : 

Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul, 

To  Thy  sheltering  arms  we  fly  ; 
While  the  raging  billows  roll, 

While  the  tempest's  roar  is  high. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  editor  of  the 
Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  that  in  the  whole  range  of  hymnody 
there  is  no  stanza  or  portion  of  a  stanza  which  has  undergone  so 
many  alterations.  As  an  editorial  curiosity  these  four  lines  of 
Wesley's  are,  in  fact,  in  their  transformations  unique. 

Another  hymn  which  has  suffered  greatly  at  the  hands  of  the 
tinker  is  Milman's  beautiful  litany:  'When  our  heads  are  bowed 
with  woe.'  Dr.  Martineau  made  a  perfect  travesty  of  it  in  his 
Hymns  of  Praise  and  Prayer,  garbled  every  stanza,  and  added  a 
closing  verse  which,  as  one  critic  has  justly  remarked,  is  no  altera- 
tion in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  gratuitous  and  unwarranted  sub- 
stitution in  which  the  meaning  of  the  original  totally  disappears. 
Bishop  Bickersteth  also  left  it  bruised  and  mangled  when  he  printed 
it  in  his  Hymnal  Companion.  The  construction  of  the  hymn  is 
such  that  the  second  stanza  of  each  pair  of  two  is  an  answering 
counterpart  of  the  stanza  preceding  it ;  but  without  regard  to  this 
important  circumstance  the  Bishop  removed  the  stanza  beginning 
*  When  the  solemn  death-bell  tolls/  and  left  its  companion  verse  '  a 
broken  fragment  responsive  to  nothing.'  Besides  that,  a  concluding 
verse  was  tacked  on  to  the  hymn  by  some  unknown  hand,  whose 
weak  imitation  only  reveals  more  fully  the  beauty  of  Milman's 
original. 

But  there  is  more  to  be  said  about  the  tinkering  to  which  this 
hymn  has  been  subjected.  The  expression c  Son  of  Mary '  in  the  refrain 
line  has  been  a  stumbling  block  from  the  first,  and  all  sorts  of  attempts 
have  been  made  to  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  had  '  Son  of  David/  '  Man 
of  Sorrows/  *  Loving  Saviour/  and  one  knows  not  what  all ;  anything, 
indeed,  but  that  which  Milman  wrote.  The  keynote  of  the  hymn  is 
quite  evidently  the  Divine  humanity  of  Christ ;  but  the  silly  Pro- 
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testant  prejudice  against  the  name  of  the  Virgin  being  mentioned 
has  most  effectively  removed  this  grand  central  idea.  Some  years 
ago  the  question  of  altering  the  line  was  being  tediously  debated  by 
the  Committee  charged  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly  with  the 
preparation  of  an  official  collection  for  that  Church.  Several  of  the 
members  contended  that  to  leave  the  expression  '  Son  of  Mary  '  would 
tend  to  Mariolatry.  This  was  more  than  even  the  gentle  Dr. 
Eobertson,  of  Grey  friars  Church,  Edinburgh,  could  stand.  Rising, 
with  flushed  face,  he  cried  excitedly,  *  That  phrase  can  only  lead  to 
Mariolatry  when  our  congregations  consist  of  born  idiots.'  So  it  is. 
And  yet  here  we  have  the  Church  Hymnary,  with  the  old  reading, 
'  Man  of  Sorrows ' — a  concession,  as  we  have  been  told,  to  the  Irish 
Presbyterians.  Milman  sacrificed  to  the  Irish  Presbyterians  because 
the  Irish  Presbyterians  '  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  prevailing 
Romanism,  with  all  its  errors ' !  One  may  ask  whether  it  is  an  error  to 
bring  out  the  humanity  of  Christ  in  a  hymn  meant  for  public  worship. 
That  the  Saviour  was  the  Son  of  Grod  might,  perhaps,  be  questioned, 
bat  surely  not  that  He  was  the  Son  of  Mary.  This  preposterous 
prejudice  against  everything  which  is  supposed  to  have  the  taint  of 
Eomanism  has  led  perhaps  as  much  as  anything  to  the  mangling  of 
our  hymns.  The  word  '  priest '  must  never  be  used ;  to  speak  of 
'  virgins '  is  an  offence ;  the  name  of  Mary  must  not  be  so  much  as 
mentioned ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  '  Son  of  Mary ' 
being  allowed  to  stand  in  several  collections  whose  text  is  otherwise 
fairly  pure.  And  yet  we  are  almost  done  with  the  nineteenth 
century  ! 

The  whole  matter  lies  in  a  nutshell.  When  an  editor  believes 
that  he  cannot  use  an  author's  original  without  making  material 
changes,  he  ought  to  leave  the  hymn  entirely  alone.  Unimportant 
changes  in  the  literary  expression  may,  as  we  have  seen,  be  allowed, 
though  even  here  the  changes  should  be  made  in  moderation  and  be 
regulated  by  good  taste ;  but  all  such  alterations  as  affect  the  mean- 
ing and  the  theological  teaching  of  a  hymn  are  to  be  condemned  as 
absolutely  unjustifiable.  Nobody  thinks  of  tinkering  Shakespeare  or 
Shelley,  Byron  or  Browning ;  if  any  one  attempted  such  a  thing  we 
should  soon  hear  about  it.  Why  should  there  be  less  reverence  for 
the  text  of  the  great  hymn-writers  ?  As  one  has  well  put  it,  if  it  be 
right  to  protect  and  purge  and  purify  the  text  of  our  secular  inherit- 
ance, it  cannot  be  a  less  worthy  thing  to  exercise  a  similar  care 
regarding  the  textual  integrity  of  what  the  genius  of  the  country 
has  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  country.  Heaven  ought  surely  to 
be  served  with  as  much  respect  as  'we  do  minister  to  our  gross 
selves/ 

J.  CUTHBERT  HIDDEN. 
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WITHOUT  '  the  living  comment  and  interpretation  of  the  theatre,' 
Shakespeare's  work  is,  for  the  rank  and  file  of  mankind,  '  a  deep  well 
without  a  wheel  or  a  windlass.'  It  is  true  that  the  whole  of  the 
spiritual  treasures  which  Shakespeare's  dramas  hoard  will  never  be 
disclosed  to  the  mere  playgoer,  but  *  a  large,  a  very  large  proportion 
of  that  indefinite  all '  may  be  revealed  to  him  on  the  stage,  and,  if 
he  be  no  patient  reader,  will  be  revealed  to  him  nowhere  else.  There 
are  earnest  students  of  Shakespeare  who  scorn  the  theatre  and  arrogate 
to  themselves  in  the  library,  often  with  some  justification,  a  far 
greater  capacity  for  apprehending  and  appreciating  Shakespeare 
than  is  at  the  command  of  the  ordinary  playgoer  or  actor.  But  let 
Sir  Oracle  of  the  study,  however  full  and  deep  be  his  knowledge, 
'  use  all  gently.'  Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  his  vision  also  has  its 
limitations,  and  that  student,  actor,  and  spectator  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  are  all  alike  exploring  a  measureless  region  of  philosophy 
and  poetry  *  round  which  no  comprehension  has  yet  drawn  the 
line  of  circumspection,  so  as  to  say  to  itself  "  I  have  seen  the 
whole."'  Actor  and  student  may  look  at  Shakespeare's  text  from 
different  points  of  view,  but  there  is  always  as  reasonable  a  chance  that 
the  actor  may  disclose  the  full  significance  of  some  speech  or  scene 
which  escapes  the  student  as  that  the  student  may  supply  the  actor's 
lack  of  insight. 

lib  is  easier  for  a  student  of  literature  to  support  the  proposition 
that  Shakespeare  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  represented  on  the  stage 
than  to  define  the  ways  and  means  of  securing  practical  observance 
of  the  precept.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a  widening  diver- 
gence of  view  on  the  subject  between  those  who  defend  in  theory 
the  adaptability  of  Shakespeare  to  the  stage  and  the  leading 
theatrical  managers,  who  alone  possess  the  power  of  conferring 
on  the  Shakespearean  drama  theatrical  interpretation.  In  the 
most  influential  circles  of  the  theatrical  profession  it  has  become 
a  commonplace  to  assert  that  Shakespearean  drama  cannot  be 
successfully  produced  on  the  stage,  cannot  be  rendered  tolerable  to 
any  large  section  of  the  playgoing  public,  without  a  plethora  of 
scenic  spectacle  and  gorgeous  costume  which  the  student  regards  as 
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superfluous  and  inappropriate.  It  is  a  tradition  of  the  modern  stage 
that  every  revival  of  a  Shakespearean  play  at  a  leading  theatre  must 
•exceed  in  spectacular  magnificence  all  that  went  before.  The 
dramatic  interest  is  deemed  by  the  manager  inadequate  to  satisfy 
the  necessary  commercial  purposes  of  the  theatre.  The  feast  that 
Shakespeare's  plays  offer  to  the  playgoer  is  regarded  as  tasteless  and 
colourless  unless  it  be  fortified  by  stimulants  derived  from  the 
independent  arts  of  music  and  painting.  Shakespeare's  words  must 
be  spoken  to  musical  accompaniments  specially  prepared  for  the  occa- 
s:.on.  Pictorial  tableaux,  even  though  they  suggest  topics  without 
relevance  to  the  development  of  the  plot,  have  to  be  interpolated  in 
order  to  keep  the  attention  of  the  audience  sufficiently  alive.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  embellishments  are  very  costly.  Therefore, 
according  to  the  system  now  in  vogue,  the  performance  of  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  involves  heavy  financial  risks,  and,  unless  the  views  of 
theatrical  managers  undergo  some  change,  these  risks  are  likely  to 
become  greater.  The  natural  result  is  that  Shakespearean  revivals  in 
London  are  comparatively  rare  ;  they  take  place  at  uncertain  intervals, 
and  only  those  plays  are  viewed  with  favour  by  the  manager  which, 
lead  themselves  in  their  opinion  to  ostentatious  spectacle. 

•It  is  ungrateful  to  criticise  adversely  any  work  the  production  of 
which  entails  the  expenditure  of  much  thought  and  money,  especially 
when  the  outcome,  as  in  the  case  of  recent  Shakespearean  revivals  at 
the  great  West-end  theatres,  gives  much  pleasure  to  large  sections  of 
the  community — in  itself  a  worthy  object.  But  the  pleasure  that 
the  theatrical  manager  gives  in  the  case  of  recent  Shakespearean 
re/ival  reaches  the  spectator  mainly  through  the  eye.  That  is  the 
manager's  avowed  intention.  Yet  no  one  would  seriously  deny  that  the 
Shakespearean  drama  appeals  primarily  to  the  head  and  to  the  heart. 
Whoever  seeks,  therefore,  by  the  production  of  Shakespearean  drama 
chiefly  to  please  the  spectator's  eye  shows  scant  respect  both  for  the 
dramatist,  whom  he  misrepresents,  and  for  the  spectator,  whom  he 
misleads,  in  a  particular  of  first-rate  importance.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  excess  in  scenic  display  not  merely  restricts  the  opportunities 
enjoyed  by  Londoners  of  witnessing  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  stage, 
but  also  either  weakens  or  distorts  the  just  and  proper  influence  of 
Sh  ikespeare's  work,  then  it  follows  that  the  increased  and  increasing 
expense  which  is  involved  in  the  production  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
ou^ht  on  grounds  of  public  policy  to  be  diminished. 

Every  stage  representation  of  a  play  requires  sufficient  scenery 
and  costume  to  produce  in  the  audience  that  illusion  of  environment 
wh ; ch  the  text  invites.  Without  so  much  scenery  or  costume  the  words 
fail  to  get  home  to  the  audience.  In  comedies  dealing  with  modern 
society  the  stage  presentation  necessarily  relies  for  its  success  to  a 
very  large  extent  on  the  realism  of  the  scenic  appliances.  In  plays 
that  appeal  to  the  highest  faculties,  the  pursuit  of  realism  in  the 
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scenery  tends  to  destroy  the  illusion  which  it  ought  to  aid.  In  the 
one  case  the  environment  which  it  is  sought  to  reproduce  is  familiar 
and  easy  of  imitation ;  in  the  other  case  the  environment  is  unfamiliar 
and  admits  of  no  realistic  imitation.  The  wall-paper  and  furniture 
of  Mrs.  So-and-so's  drawing-room  in  West  Kensington  can  be  trans- 
ferred bodily  to  the  stage.  Prospero's  deserted  island  does  not 
admit  of  the  like  handling.  Effective  suggestion  of  the  scene  of 
The  Tempest  is  all  that  can  be  reasonably  attempted.  The  machinery 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  suggestion  should  be  simple  and 
unobtrusive.  If  it  be  complex  and  obtrusive  it  defeats  '  the  purpose 
of  playing '  by  exaggerating  for  the  spectator  the  inevitable  interval 
between  the  scene  that  the  poet  imagines  and  the  scene  that  the 
stage  renders  practicable.  Anything  that  aims  at  doing  more  than 
satisfy  the  condition  essential  to  the  effective  suggestion  of  the  scenic 
environment  of  Shakespearean  drama  is,  from  the  logical  point  of  view, 
'  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.' : 

But  it  is  not  only  a  simplification  of  scenic  appliances  that  is 
needed.  Spectacular  methods  of  production  entail  the  employment  of 
armies  of  silent  supernumeraries  to  whom  are  allotted  functions 
wholly  ornamental  and  mostly  impertinent.  Here,  too,  reduction 
is  desirable  in  the  true  interest  of  the  drama,  No  persons  should 
appear  on  the  stage  who  are  not  precisely  indicated  by  the  text  of 
the  play  or  by  the  authorised  stage  directions.  When  Csesar  is  buried 
it  is  essential  to  produce  in  the  audience  the  illusion  that  a  crowd  of 
Roman  citizens  is  taking  part  in  the  ceremony.  But  the  fewer  the 
number  of  supernumeraries  by  whom  the  needful  illusion  is  effected, 
the  greater  the  merit  of  the  performance,  the  more  convincing  the 
testimony  borne  to  the  skill  of  the  stage-manager.  No  procession 
of  psalm-singing  priests  and  monks  is  needful  to  the  essential  illusion 
in  the  historical  plays,  nor  does  the  text  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice 
justify  any  assembly  of  Venetian  townsfolk,  however  picturesquely 
attired,  sporting  or  chaffering  with  one  another  on  the  Rialto  when 
Shy  lock  enters  to  claim  his  debt  of  Antonio.  An  interpolated  tableau 
is  indefensible,  and  '  though  it  make  the  unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but 
make  the  judicious  grieve.'  In  Antony  and  Cleopatra  the  pageant 
of  Cleopatra's  voyage  up  the  river  Cydnus  to  meet  her  lover  Antony 
should  have  no  existence  outside  the  gorgeous  description  given  of  it 
by  Enobarbus. 

What  would  be  the  practical  effects  of  a  stern  resolve  on  the  part 
of  theatrical  managers  to  simplify  the  scenic  appliances  and  to  reduce 
the  supernumerary  staff  when  producing  Shakespearean  drama  ? 
One  result  is  obvious.  There  would  be  so  much  more  money  in  the 

1  A  minor  practical  objection,  from  the  dramatic  point  of  view,  to  realistic  scenery 
is  the  long  pause  its  setting  on  the  stage  renders  inevitable  between  the  scenes. 
Intervals  of  the  kind,  which  always  tend  to  blunt  the  dramatic  point  of  the  play, 
especially  in  the  case  of  tragic  masterpieces,  should  obviously  be  as  brief  as  possible. 
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manager's  pocket  after  he  had  paid  the  expenses  of  production. 
If  the  expenses  of  outlay  were  smaller,  the  manager  would  be  satisfied 
with  a  shorter  run  for  the  piece  ;  and  the  sum  that  he  expended  in 
the  production  of  one  play  of  Shakespeare  on  the  current  over- 
elaborate  scale  would  cover  the  production  of  two  or  three  pieces 
mounted  with  simplicity  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  requirements 
of  the  text. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  a  very  small  public  would  interest 
itself  in  Shakespeare's  plays  if  they  were  robbed  of  scenic  upholstery 
and  spectacular  display.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  public  to 
uhich  Shakespeare  in  his  purity  makes  appeal  is  not  large  enough 
to  command  continuous  runs  of  plays  for  many  months,  or  even 
weeks.  But  long  runs  of  a  single  play  of  Shakespeare  bring  more  evil 
than  good  in  their  train.  They  develop  in  even  the  most  efficient 
acting  a  soulless  mechanism.  The  literary  beauty  of  the  texb  is  oblite- 
rated by  repetition  from  the  actors'  minds.  Unostentatious  mounting 
•of  the  Shakespearean  plays  may  possibly  fail  to  *  please  the  million,'  it 
may  be  *  caviare  to  the  general,'  but  it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for 
the  manager,  who  by  comparatively  inexpensive  settings  is  able  at  short 
intervals  to  produce  a  succession  of  Shakespeare's  plays,  to  attract, 
under  suitable  conditions,  a  small  but  sufficient  support  from  the  intel- 
ligent section  of  playgoers. 

The  practical  manager,  who  naturally  seeks  pecuniary  profit  from 
his  ventures,  replies  that  these  proposals  are  counsels  of  perfection 
and  these  anticipations  wild  and  fantastic  dreams.  But  has  the 
commercial  success  attending  the  spectacular  production  of  Shake- 
speare been  so  conspicuous  as  to  put  summarily  out  of  court  on  the 
purely  commercial  ground  the  method  of  simplicity?  More  than 
forty  years  ago,  between  1851  and  1859,  Charles  Kean,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  modern  spectacular  system,  though  it 
has  been  enormously  developed  since  his  day,  strenuously  endeavoured 
by  prodigal  display  to  make  the  production  of  Shakespeare  an  enter- 
prise of  profit.  The  scheme  proved  pecuniarily  disastrous. 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  the  greatest  of  our  actors  and  stage -managers, 
who  has  in  many  regards  conferred  incalculable  benefits  on  the  theatre- 
going  public  and  on  the  theatrical  profession,  has  given  the  spectacular 
and  scenic  system  every  advantage  that  it  could  derive  from  munificent 
expenditure,  and  he  can  justly  claim  a  far  finer  artistic  sentiment  and 
a  far  higher  histrionic  capacity  than  Charles  Kean  possessed.  Yet  Sir 
Henry  Irving  recently  announced  that  he  lost  on  his  Shakespearean 
productions  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Sir  Henry  added  : 

The  enormous  cost  of  a  Shakespearean  production  on  the  liberal  and  elaborate 
scale  which  the  public  is  now  accustomed  to  expect  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  manager — I  don't  care  who  it  is — to  pursue  a  continuous  policy  of  Shake- 
speare for  many  years  with  any  hope  of  profit  in  the  long  run. 

In  face  of  this  authoritative  pronouncement,  it  must  be  conceded 
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that  the  spectacular  system  has  been  given  every  chance  of  succeeding 
of  late  years,  and  has  been,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  a 
failure.  Meanwhile  the  simple  method  of  Shakespearean  production 
has  been  given  no  serious  chance  at  all,  and  the  anticipation  of  its 
pecuniary  failure  has  not  been  put  to  any  practical  test.  The  last 
time  that  it  was  put  to  a  practical  test  it  did  not  fail.  Phelps  at 
Sadler's  Wells  gave,  under  well-considered  conditions,  the  simple 
method  a  trial,  and  the  prophets  of  evil,  who  were  no  greater  strangers 
to  his  generation  than  they  are  to  our  own,  were  themselves  confuted 
by  his  experience. 

On  the  27th  of  May  1844  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Warner  reopened 
Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  '  in  the  hope/  they  wrote  in  an  unassuming 
address,  'of  eventually  rendering  it  what  a  theatre  ought  to  be, 
a  place  for  justly  representing  the  works  of  our  great  dramatic 
poets.'  This  hope  they  fully  realised.  The  first  play  that  they  pro- 
duced was  Macbeth.  Phelps  continued  to  control  the  theatre  for  more 
than  eighteen  years,  and  during  that  period  he  produced,  together 
with  many  other  English  plays  of  classical  repute,  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
one  of  the  thirty-seven  great  dramas  that  came  from  Shakespeare's  pen. 
In  his  first  season,  besides  Macbeth,  he  set  forth  Hamlet,  King  John, 
Henry  VIII,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Othello,  and  Richard  III.  To 
these  he  added  in  the  course  of  his  second  season  Julius  Ccesar,  King 
Lear,  and  Winter's  Tale.  Henry  VI,  part  /,  Measure  for  Measure, 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  The  Tempest  followed  in  his  third  season ; 
As  You  Like  It,  Cymbeline,  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  Tiuelfth 
Night  in  his  fourth.  Each  succeeding  season  saw  further  additions 
to  the  Shakespearean  repertory.  No  long  continuous  run  of  any 
one  piece  was  permitted  by  the  rules  of  the  playhouse.  The 
programme  was  constantly  changed ;  the  scenic  appliances  were 
simple,  adequate  and  inexpensive;  the  supernumerary  staff  was 
restricted  to  the  smallest  practicable  number.  For  every  thousand 
pounds  that  Charles  Kean  laid  out  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  on 
scenery  and  other  expenses  of  production,  Phelps  in  his  most  ornate 
revivals  spent  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  sum.  For  the  pounds  spent 
by  managers  on  more  recent  revivals  Phelps  would  have  spent  only  as 
many  shillings.  In  the  result  Phelps  reaped  from  the  profits  of  his 
efforts  a  handsome  unencumbered  income.  During  the  same  period 
Charles  Kean  grew  more  and  more  deeply  involved  in  oppressive 
debt,  and  at  a  later  date  Sir  Henry  Irving  made  over  to  the  public  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  above  his  receipts.  Why,  then,  should 
not  Phelps's  encouraging  experiment  be  made  again  ? 2 

2  It  is  just  to  notice  the  efforts  to  produce  Shakespearean  drama  worthily  which 
were  made  by  Charles  Alexander  Calvert  at  the  Prince's  Theatre,  Manchester,  between 
1864  and  1874.  Calvert,  who  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Phelps,  attempted  to  blend 
Phelps's  method  with  Charles  Kean's,  and  bestowed  great  scenic  elaboration  on  the 
production  of  at  least  eight  plays  of  Shakespeare.  Financially  the  speculation  saw 
every  vicissitude,  and  Calvert's  experience  may  be  quoted  in  support  of  the  view  that 
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But  if  scenery  in  Shakespearean  productions  is  relegated  to  its 
proper  place  in  the  background  of  the  stage,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cicting,  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  cast,  shall  be  more  efficient  than 
that  which  is  commonly  associated  with  spectacular  representations. 
There  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  largely  absorbed  by  the  triumphs 
of  the  scene-painter  and  machinist,  of  the  costumier  and  the 
musicians  ;  the  actor  often  eludes  notice  altogether.  Macready,  whose 
theatrical  career  was  long  anterior  to  the  spectacular  period  of 
Shakespearean  representation,  has  left  on  record  a  deliberate  opinion 
of  Charles  Kean's  spectacular  methods  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in 
their  relation  to  the  histrionic  art.  Macready's  verdict  is  in  some  degree 
of  universal  application.  '  The  production  of  the  Shakespearean  plays 
fit  the  Princess's  Theatre,'  the  great  actor  wrote  to  Lady  Pollock  on 
the  1st  of  May  1859,  rendered  the  spoken  text  '  more  like  a  running 
commentary  on  the  spectacles  exhibited  than  the  scenic  arrangements 
an  illustration  of  the  text.'  No  criticism  could  define  more  con- 
vincingly the  evil  worked  by  spectacle  on  the  actor.  Acting  can 
l)e,  and  commonly  tends  to  be,  the  most  mechanical  of  physical 
exercises.  The  actor  is  often  a  mere  automaton  who  repeats  night 
after  night  the  same  unimpressive  trick  of  voice,  eye,  and  gesture. 
His  defects  of  understanding  may  be  comparatively  unobtrusive  in 
a  spectacular  display,  where  he  is  liable  to  escape  censure  by  escaping 
observation ;  but  the  long  runs  which  scenic  excess  brings  in  its 
train  accentuate  the  mechanical  actor's  imperfections  and  diminish 
his  opportunities  of  remedying  them.  On  the  other  hand,  acting  can 
rise  under  opposite  conditions  into  the  noblest  of  the  arts.  The  great 
actor  relies  for  genuine  success  on  no  mere  gesticulatory  mechanism. 
Imaginative  insight,  passion,  the  gift  of  oratory,  grace  and  dignity  of 
movement  and  bearing,  perfect  command  of  the  voice  in  the  whole 
gamut  of  its  inflections  are  the  constituent  qualities  of  true  histrionic 
( apacity.  In  no  drama  are  these  qualities  more  necessary,  or  ampler 
opportunities  offered  for  their  use,  than  in  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Not  only  in  the  leading  roles  of  his  masterpieces  but  in  the  sub- 
ordinate parts  throughout  the  range  of  his  work  the  highest  abilities 
of  the  actor  can  find  some  scope  for  employment.  It  is  therefore 
indispensable  that  the  standard  of  Shakespearean  acting  should  always 

ii-  return  to  Phelps's  method  is  financially  safer  than  a  return  to  Charles  Kean's.  More 
recently  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  has  endeavoured  to  produce,  with  a  simplicity 
v/hich  errs  on  the  side  of  severity,  many  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  other  literary 
c  ramas.  But  the  Society's  work  is  done  privately,  and  has  not  at  present  invited  any 
genuine  test  of  publicity.  The  recent  representation  by  the  Society  of  Rieliard  II, 
ii  which  Mr.  Granville  Barker  played  the  King  with  great  charm  and  judgment, 
showed  the  fascination  that  a  competent  rendering  of  Shakespeare's  text  exerts,  even 
ia  the  total  absence  of  scenery,  over  an  audience  of  suitable  temper.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
t  hat  Mr.  Benson,  who,  after  a  long  career  in  the  provinces,  is  to  tempt  fortune  in 
London  next  February  with  an  extended  series  of  Shakespearean  performances  on  the 
simple  model,  may  justify  the  hopes  of  his  supporters,  and  prove  more  effectually  than 
argument  the  reasonableness  of  reviving  Phelps's  scheme. 
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be  maintained  at  the  highest  level,  and  scenic  excess,  with  its  insepar- 
able tendency  to  long  runs,  is  to  be  deplored  on  no  ground  more 
seriously  than  on  the  ground  that  it  tends  to  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  the  level  of  acting  at  something  far  below  the  highest.  Phelps 
was  keenly  alive  to  this  peril,  and  his  best  energies  were  devoted 
to  training  his  actors  and  actresses  for  all  the  roles  in  the  cast.  Actors 
and  actresses  who  have  the  dignity  of  their  profession  at  heart  must 
welcome  the  revival  of  a  system  which  alone  guarantees  their  talent 
due  recognition,  and  ensures  for  incompetence  the  scorn  that  befits  it. 

Foreign  experience  tells  in  favour  of  the  contention  that,  if 
Shakespeare's  plays  are  to  be  honoured  on  the  modern  stage  as  they 
deserve,  they  must  be  freed  of  the  existing  incubus  of  scenic  machinery. 
French  acting  has  always  won  and  deserved  admiration.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  one  cause  of  its  permanently  high  repute  is  the 
absolute  divorce  in  the  French  theatre  between  drama  and  spectacle. 
Moliere  stands  to  French  literature  in  the  same  relation  as  Shake- 
speare stands  to  English  literature.  Moliere's  plays  are  constantly 
acted  in  French  theatres  with  a  scenic  austerity  which  is  unknown  to 
the  humblest  of  our  theatres.  A  French  audience  would  regard  it  as 
sacrilege  to  convert  a  comedy  of  Moliere  into  a  spectacle.  The 
French  people  are  commonly  credited  with  a  love  of  ornament  and 
display  to  which  the  English  people  are  assumed  to  be  strangers,  but 
their  treatment  of  Moliere  is  convincing  proof  that  their  artistic 
sense  is  ultimately  truer  than  our  own. 

The  mode  of  producing  Shakespeare  on  the  stage  in  Germany 
supplies  an  argument  to  the  same  effect.  In  Berlin  and  Vienna  and 
in  all  the  chief  towns  of  German- speaking  Europe  Shakespeare's  plays 
are  produced  constantly  and  in  all  their  variety  under  conditions 
which  are  directly  antithetical  to  those  prevailing  in  the  West- end 
theatres  of  London.  Twenty-eight  of  Shakespeare's  thirty-seven 
plays  figure  in  the  repertoires  of  the  most  respected  companies  of 
German- speaking  actors.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  in  the  Burg- 
Theater  in  Vienna  on  a  Sunday  night — the  night  on  which  the  great 
working  population  of  Vienna  chiefly  take  their  amusement,  as  in 
this  country  it  is  chiefly  taken  by  the  great  working  population  on 
Saturday  night.  The  Burg-Theater  in  Vienna  is  one  of  the  largest 
theatres  in  the  world.  It  resembles  Drury  Lane  Theatre  or  Co  vent 
Garden  Opera-house.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  the  play  produced 
was  Shakespeare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  The  house  was  crowded 
in  every  part.  The  scenic  arrangements  were  simple  and  unobtru- 
sive, but  were  well  calculated  to  suggest  the  Oriental  atmosphere  of 
the  plot.  There  was  no  music  before  the  performance,  or  during 
the  intervals  between  the  acts,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  great 
speeches  in  the  progress  of  the  play.  There  was  no  making  love, 
nor  any  dying  to  slow  music,  although  the  stage  directions  were 
followed  scrupulously,  and  the  song  '  Come,  thou  Monarch  of  the 
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Wild,'  was  sung  to  music  in  the  drinking  scene  on  board  Pompey's 
galley,  and  there  were  the  appointed  flourishes  of  trumpets  and 
drums.  The  acting  was  competent,  though  not  of  the  highest  calibre. 
The  character  in  the  cast  of  whom  I  have  the  most  distinct  recollec- 
tion was  Enobarbus,  the  level-headed  and  straight-hitting  critic  of 
the  action — a  comparatively  subordinate  part,  which  was  filled  by 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  of  the  Viennese  stage.  He 
fitted  his  part  with  telling  accuracy.  The  whole  piece  was  listened 
to  with  breathless  interest,  and,  although  the  performance  lasted 
nearly  five  hours,  no  sign  of  impatience  manifested  itself  at  any 
point.  This  was  no  exceptional  experience  at  the  Burg-Theater. 
Plays  of  Shakespeare  are  acted  there  repeatedly — on  an  average 
twice  a  week — and,  I  am  credibly  informed,  with  identical  results  to 
those  of  which  I  was  an  eye-witness. 

It  cannot  be  flattering  to  our  self- esteem  that  the  Austrian 
people  should  show  a  greater  and  a  wiser  appreciation  of  the 
theatrical  capacities  of  Shakespeare's  masterpieces  than  we  who 
are  Shakespeare's  countrymen  and  the  most  direct  and  rightful 
heirs  of  his  glorious  achievements.  How  is  the  disturbing  fact 
to  be  accounted  for?  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  attributable  to 
some  decay  in  us  of  the  imagination — to  a  growing  slowness  on 
our  part  to  appreciate  works  of  imagination  ?  When  one  reflects 
on  the  simple  mechanical  contrivances  which  satisfied  the  theatrical 
audiences  not  only  of  Shakespeare's  own  day,  but  of  the  last 
century,  during  which  Shakespeare  was  repeatedly  performed ;  when 
one  compares  the  simplicity  of  scenic  mechanism  in  the  past  with 
its  complexity  at  the  moment,  one  is  brought  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  imagination  of  the  theatre-going  public  is  in  our  own  time  not 
what  it  was  of  old.  The  play  alone  was  then  '  the  thing  ; '  now  '  the 
thing,'  it  seems,  is  something  outside  the  play — namely,  the  painted 
scene  and  the  costume.  Garrick  played  Macbeth  in  an  ordinary 
Court  suit  of  his  own  era.  The  habiliments  proper  to  Celtic 
monarchs  of  the  eleventh  century  were  left  to  be  supplied  by  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators,  and,  although  no  realistic  '  effects ' 
helped  the  play  forward,  the  attention  of  the  audience  was  never 
known  to  stray.  In  Shakespeare's  time  boys  took  the  part  of  women, 
and  how  characters  like  Lady  Macbeth  and  Desdemona  were  ade- 
quately rendered  by  beardless  youths  beggars  belief.  But  the  fact 
that  renderings  under  such  conditions  proved  popular  and  satis- 
factory seems  convincing  testimony,  not  to  the  ability  of  the  boys — 
the  nature  of  boys  is  a  pretty  permanent  factor  in  human  society — 
but  to  the  superior  imaginative  faculty  of  adult  playgoers  in  whom, 
as  in  Grarrick's  day,  the  needful  dramatic  illusion  was  far  more  easily 
evoked  than  it  is  evoked  nowadays. 

This  is  not  an  exhilarating  conclusion.     But  less  exhilarating  is 
the  endeavour  that  has  recently  been  made  by  a  theatrical  manager 
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and  actor  to  prove  that  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  appreciated 
the  modern  developments  of  the  scenic  art.  His  line  of  argument 
suggests  that  the  lack  of  imagination  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
is  as  marked  on  the  actor's  side  of  the  footlights  as  on  the 
spectator's.  The  well-known  chorus  before  the  first  act  of  Henry  V 
is  quoted  by  the  modern  actor  and  manager  as  evidence  that  Shake- 
speare wished  his  plays  to  be,  in  journalistic  dialect,  *  magnificently 
staged.'  The  familiar  lines  run  : 

O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 

Tlie  brightest  heaven  of  invention, 

A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 

And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 

Assume  the  port  of  Mars  ;  and  at  his  heels, 

Leash'd  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword  and  fire 

Crouch  for  employment.     But  pardon,  gentles  all, 

The  flat  unraised  spirits  that  have  dar'd 

On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 

So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 

The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 

Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 

That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 

O,  pardon  !  since  a  crooked  figure  may 

Attest  in  little  place  a  million  ; 

And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt, 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 

Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 

Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies, 

"Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts, 

The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder ; 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 

And  make  imaginary  puissance  : 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth. 

For  'tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 

Carry  them  here  and  there,  jumping  o'er  times, 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 

Into  an  hour  glass. 

There  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  strict  relevance  in  these  lines  to  the 
question  at  issue  whether  Shakespeare's  work  should  be  treated  on 
the  stage  as  drama  or  spectacle,  but,  as  far  as  it  indirectly  touches 
the  question,  it  tells  peremptorily  against  the  pretensions  of 
spectacle.  Shakespeare,  in  this  splendid  prelude  to  his  play  of 
Henry  V,  appeals  to  his  audience  to  bring  to  the  observation  of  his 
play  their  highest  powers  of  imagination  so  that  full  justice  may 
be  done  to  a  mighty  theme.  The  topic  is  not  the  contemporary 
defects  of  scenic  appliances,  but  the  essential  limits  and  defects  of 
all  scenic  and  dramatic  representation.  The  dramatist  reminds 
us  that  it  is  not  life  itself  in  all  its  movement  and  action  that  can  be 
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represented  on  the  stage,  especially  life's  movement  and  action  in  their 
most  glorious  manifestations.  The  obvious  conditions  of  space  do 
not  allow  '  two  mighty  monarchies '  literally  to  be  confined  within  the 
walls  of  a  theatre.  The  obvious  conditions  of  time  cannot  turn  *  the 
accomplishments  of  many  years  into  an  hour  glass/  Those  who  read 
into  these  words  any  regret  on  Shakespeare's  part  that  his  plays 
were  in  his  own  day  inadequately  upholstered  in  the  theatre,  or 
would  have  us  believe  that  modern  upholstery  and  spectacular 
machinery  do  them  the  justice  that  was  denied  to  them  in  his  life- 
time, assume  the  hopeless  position  of  affirming  that  the  theatre 
has  now  conquered  all  ordinary  conditions  of  time  and  space,  that  a 
modern  playhouse  can  actually  hold  the  'vasty  fields  of  France,' 
and  that  within  its  walls  'two  mighty  monarchies'  can,  if  the 
manager  so  will  it,  actually  be  confined.  We  know  this  to  be  im- 
possible. Shakespeare,  in  the  majesty  of  his  eloquence,  bids  us  bear 
in  mind  that  the  dramatist's  words  can  do  no  more  than  suggest 
the  things  he  would  have  the  audience  see  and  understand  ;  the 
actors  aid  the  suggestion  according  to  their  ability.  But  Shakespeare 
finally  admonishes  us  that  the  illusion  of  the  drama  can  only  be 
complete  in  the  theatre  by  the  working  of  the  *  imaginary  forces ' 
of  the  spectators.  It  is  needful  for  them  to  '  make  imaginary 
puissance.'  It  is  their  '  thoughts  '  that  '  must  deck '  the  kings  of 
the  stage.  The  poet  modestly  underestimated  the  supreme  force  of 
his  own  imagination  when  giving  these  warnings  to  his  hearers. 
But  they  are  warnings  of  universal  application.  Such  a  prelude 
as  the  chorus  before  Henry  V  would  be  pertinent  to  every  stage 
performance  of  any  age  or  country,  whether  the  spectacular  machinery 
were  of  royal  magnificence  or  of  poverty-stricken  squalor. 

If  all  the  artistic  genius  in  the  world  and  all  the  treasure  in  the 
Bank  of  England  were  placed  at  the  command  of  the  theatrical 
manager  in  order  to  enable  him  to  produce  a  play  on  his  stage 
worthi]y  from  his  own  scenic  point  of  view,  it  would  not  even  then  be 
either  superfluous  or  impertinent  for  the  actor  to  adjure  the  audience 
to  piece  out  his  own  '  imperfections  '  and  the  '  imperfections '  of  the 
scenery  with  their  '  thoughts  '  or  imagination. 

The  only  conditions  under  which  Shakespeare's  adjuration 
would  be  superfluous  or  impertinent  would  be  in  the  presentment 
in  the  theatre  of  some  circumscribed  incident  in  life  capable  of  so 
literal  a  rendering  as  to  leave  no  room  for  any  make-believe  or 
illusion  at  all.  The  wholly  un intellectual  playgoer,  to  whom  Shake- 
speare will  never  really  prove  attractive  in  any  guise,  has  little 
or  no  imagination  to  exercise,  and  he  only  enjoys  a  performance  in 
the  theatre  when  little  or  no  demand  is  made  on  the  exercise  of 
that  faculty.  The  groundlings,  said  Shakespeare,  '  are  capable  of 
[appreciating]  nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise/  They 
would  be  hugely  delighted  nowadays  with  a  scene  in  which  two 
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real  omnibuses  or  tramcars,  with  live  horses  and  genuine  officials  and 
passengers,  raced  uproariously  across  the  stage.  That  is  realism  in 
its  nakedness  ;  that  is  realism  reduced  to  its  first  principles ;  and,  how- 
ever speciously  beautiful  realistic  '  effects '  may  become,  they  will 
always  tend,  if  the  predilections  of  the  groundlings  sway  theatrical 
policy,  to  realism  of  the  primal  type. 

The  deliberate  seeking  after  realism  is  thus  antagonistic  to  the 
ultimate  law  of  dramatic  art.  In  the  case  of  great  plays  the  dramatic 
representation  is  most  successful  from  the  genuinely  artistic  point  of 
view — which  is  the  only  point  of  view  worthy  of  discussion — when 
the  true  dramatic  illusion  is  produced  by  simple  and  unpretending 
scenic  appliances,  in  which  the  inevitable  '  imperfections  '  are  supplied 
by  the  '  thoughts '  or  imagination  of  the  spectators. 

Lovers  of  Shakespeare  should  lose  no  opportunity  of  urging 
the  cause  of  simplicity  in  the  production  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 
Practical  common  sense,  practical  considerations  of  a  pecuniary  kind 
teach  us  that  it  is  only  by  the  adoption  of  simple  methods  of  produc- 
tion that  we  can  hope  to  have  Shakespeare  represented  in  our 
theatres  constantly  and  in  all  his  variety.  Until  Shakespeare  is 
represented  constantly  and  in  his  variety,  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
enlightenment  that  his  achievement  offers  to  Englishmen  will  remain 
wholly  inaccessible  to  the  majority  who  do  not  read  him,  and  will  be 
only  in  part  at  the  command  of  the  few  who  do.  Nay,  more  :  until 
Shakespeare  is  represented  on  the  stage  constantly  and  in  his  variety, 
Englishmen  are  liable  to  the  imputation  not  merely  of  failing  in  the 
homage  due  to  the  greatest  of  their  countrymen,  but  of  falling  short 
of  their  neighbours  in  Grermany  and  Austria  in  the  capacity  of 
appreciating  supremely  great  imaginative  literature. 

SIDNEY  LEE 
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Thursday,  the  SQth  of  November. — A  year  ago  London — and,  indeed, 
the  whole  country — resounded  with  the  fame  and  the  glory  of  the 
Sirdar.  He  had  so  much  of  praise  in  those  days  that  he  cannot 
complain  if  the  triumphant  conclusion  of  the  conquest  of  the  Soudan 
has  passed  almost  unnoticed.  Men's  thoughts  are  in  South  Africa, 
and  the  fickle  public  has  neither  attention  nor  enthusiasm  to  spare  at 
this  moment  for  events  on  the  Nile.  The  foreign  press,  however,  has 
not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  importance  of  the  victory  secured  last 
week,  when  the  forces  of  Mahdism  were  finally  destroyed.  The 
breaking  up  of  the  last  Dervish  army,  and  the  death  of  the  Khalifa, 
are  more  important  than  men  appear  to  realise.  So  long  as  the 
Khalifa  remained  alive,  and  in  command  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
body  of  adherents,  our  hold  upon  the  Soudan  must  always  have  been 
an  uncertain  one.  There  was  great  uneasiness  at  Cairo  three 
weeks  ago,  after  the  failure  of  the  Sirdar's  expedition  against  the 
Dervishes.  That  expedition  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Khalifa  still 
had  a  larger  following  than  was  generally  supposed  after  the  fall  of 
Omdurman.  It  was  further  known  that  his  emissaries  were 
preaching  sedition  on  the  east  as  well  as  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and 
it  was  rightly  felt  that,  until  he  had  been  crushed,  our  position  in 
the  Soudan  could  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory.  The 
news  of  Sir  Francis  Win  gate's  brilliant  and  final  victory  has, 
consequently,  been  received  with  greater  elation  by  statesmen  than 
by  the  general  public.  That  victory  was  a  blow  struck  not  only  at 
Mahdism  but  at  anti-English  intrigues  which  have  been,  of  late,  too 
active  for  our  comfort.  It  has  strengthened  our  position  not  only  in 
Egypt  but  in  the  East  generally,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the 
crowning  mercy  of  the  long  campaign  of  the  Soudan. 

Friday,  the  1st  of  December. — Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  at 
Leicester  yesterday — delivered  at  an  informal  luncheon  of  Liberal 
Unionists — has  filled  the  politicians  and  journalists  with  amazement. 
To  have  a  Colonial  Minister  getting  up  and  talking  jauntily  of  a  *  New 
Triple  Alliance' — between  England,  America  and  Germany,  to  wit — is 
enough  to  make  diplomatists  of  the  old  school  shiver  down  to  their 
heels.  But  when,  to  complete  his  reversal  of  the  ordinary  traditions 
of  statesmanship,  the  same  Minister  in  the  same  speech  gives  a 
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forcible  warning  to  another  country  to  '  mend  its  manners '  if  it  does 
not  desire  to  face  '  serious  consequences,'  men  are  forced  to  ask  them- 
selves whether  the  speech  is  meant  as  a  serious  and  epoch-making 
declaration  of  a  policy  to  be  carried  out  at  all  costs,  or  whether  it  is 
merely  a  characteristic  example  of  a  rhetorical  style  that  has  heretofore 
been  more  in  favour  at  Birmingham  than  in  Downing  Street.    It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Times  has  ample  justification  for  the  mild  rebuke 
which  it  administers  to  the  Colonial  Secretary,  whose  indiscretion  in 
talking  about  '  alliances '  with  countries  who  would  only  become  our 
allies   on   impossible   conditions   is  not  a  light  one.      As   for   the 
minatory  tone  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  adopted  towards  France,  it 
is  hardly  calculated  to  remove  the  distrust  that  he  has  inspired  even 
among  those  Frenchmen  who  are  most  friendly  towards  this  country. 
There  is  natural  indignation  among  all  classes  of  Englishmen  over 
the  outrageous  insult  offered  by  an  obscure  Parisian  caricaturist  to 
the  Queen ;  but  most  persons  will  prefer  Lord  Charles  Beresford's 
method  of  dealing  with  this  incident  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's.     It  is  no 
doubt  a  great  thing  to  have  the  energy,  the  determination,  and  the 
remarkable   debating   ability  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.     These  qualities 
have  already  carried  him  far,  and  may  possibly  carry  him  further 
still.     But   their   accompanying  defects  are  unquestionably   rather 
serious.  I  found  the  other  day  in  a  pigeon-hole  in  my  desk  a  letter  dated 
the  7th  of  November,  1897,  the  existence  of  which  I  had  forgotten. 
The  writer  is  a   member  of  the  present  Cape   Ministry.     In   this 
letter,  written  more  than  two  years  ago,  the  South  African  statesman 
remarks  upon  the  fact  that  the  Transvaal  is  '  still  the  storm  centre/ 
denounces  in  strenuous  language  the  '  corruption,  ignorant  folly,  and 
maladministration '  of  President  Kruger,  and  finishes  with  the  declara- 
tion that  f  the  only  thing  that  can  save  Kruger  is  any  interference 
on  Chamberlain's  part,'  the  Colonial  Secretary  being  so  universally 
distrusted  that  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  meddle  with  the  President 
of  the  Transvaal  all  Boerdom  would  instantly  be  united  in  defence  of 
the  latter.     This  was  a  tolerably  accurate  forecast  of  what  has  actually 
happened.     Englishmen  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  having 
originated  those    designs    on  the  part  of  certain  of  Mr.  Kruger's 
adherents  which  have  brought  about  the  present  war  ;  but  undoubt- 
edly the  dangers  of  the  situation  were  aggravated,  and  the  chances  of 
peace  from  the  first  made  less  hopeful,  by  the  fact  that  the  Colonial 
Secretary  had  succeeded  in  making  the  whole  Afrikander  population 
regard   him   with  suspicion.     It   would   be   something  more   than 
unfortunate,   it   would   be    a   hideous    national    calamity,    if    the 
suspicions  which  he  has  similarly  aroused  against  himself  in  France 
were  to  affect  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.     Yet  if  any  more 
speeches  like  that  of  yesterday  are  to  be  made  the  relations  between 
France  and  England  will  certainly  become  critical. 

Saturday,  the  2nd  of  December. — What  is  happening  to   the 
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newspaper  press  of  England  ?  For  the  second  time  within  a  week 
it  is  announced  that  the  editor  of  a  London  daily  has  felt  himself 
compelled  to  resign  his  position  because  of  the  differences  between 
himself  and  the  proprietors  of  his  paper  on  the  question  of  the 
South  African  war.  The  net  result  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  editorship  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  and  of  the  Echo  is 
that  there  are  only  two  daily  papers  left  in  London  that  may  be 
said  to  take  an  independent  view  of  affairs  in  connection  with  the 
Transvaal.  This  surely  is  very  bad  not  only  for  the  public  but  for 
the  proprietors  of  the  journals  which  have  changed  sides  in  this 
summary  fashion.  The  British  press  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  repre- 
sentative. '  We  are  not  cotton-spinners  all,'  sang  Tennyson,  in 
the  midst  of  a  former  outburst  of  warlike  fever.  It  is  perfectly 
true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  all  Jingoes,  nor  are  we  all 
convinced  that  our  diplomacy  has  been  faultless  and  our  policy 
invariably  sound  in  our  dealings  with  President  Kruger  and  South 
African  affairs.  Yet  if  we  were  to  judge  merely  by  the  London  press  as 
it  exists  to-day,  we  might  easily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
absolute  unanimity  amongst  us  on  these  points.  Heaven  help  us  if 
the  English  press  should  ever  become  a  mere  capitalist-ridden  insti- 
tution. Heaven  help  not  only  the  press  but  the  country  if  inde- 
pendence of  opinion  and  honest  frankness  of  expression  should  come 
to  be  treated  as  a  crime  punishable  by  expulsion  from  office.  For  my 
part  I  must  humbly  confess  that  I  derive  greater  pleasure  and  en- 
lightenment from  reading  the  views  of  journalists  with  whom  I  do 
not  wholly  agree  than  from  the  study  of  opinions  that  are  akin  to  my 
own.  It  is  possibly  for  this  very  reason  that  I,  and  many  others  with 
me,  regret  the  sudden  closure  which  has  been  imposed  upon  the 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Monday,  the  4th  of  December. —It,  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
Mr.  Chamberlain  of  all  men  in  the  world  were  to  be  the  cause  of  any 
change  in  the  friendly  relations  which  have  prevailed  of  late  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States.  Yet  if  we  were  to  judge  only  by 
the  New  York  telegrams  in  the  Times  and  some  other  papers  this 
morning,  it  would  seem  that  this  was  not  unlikely  to  be  the  effect  of 
the  Leicester  indiscretion.  Even  the  robust  self-confidence  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary  must  quail  before  the  extraordinary  outburst  of 
hostile  criticism  which  his  speech  has  evoked  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  His  friends  in  America  are  either  silent  or  treat  him  with 
that  cruel  cynicism  which  distinguishes  the  New  York  correspondent 
of  the  Times.  As  for  the  opinion  of  France  and  Germany,  it  is 
only  slightly  less  hostile  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the 
Observer  informed  us  yesterday  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  was 
intended  as  '  a  bid  for  the  premiership  ' !  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speech  has  done  much  to  destroy,  even 
among  the  admirers  of  his  South  African  policy,  the  confidence 
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that  a  large  section  of  the  public  reposed  in  him.  The  distrust  which 
foreigners  and  his  political  opponents  have  felt  regarding  the  Colonial 
Secretary  has  now  spread  to  the  ranks  of  his  political  associates. 

Thursday,  the  7th  of  December. — The  voice  of  the  grumbler  is  at 
last  making  itself  heard.  There  has  been  wonderfully  little,  so  far 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  of  the  fault-finding  which  the  Briton 
regards  as  one  of  his  inalienable  privileges.  The  tide  of  enthusiasm, 
Jingoism,  call  it  what  you  will,  has  run  so  high  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that  it  has  drowned  criticism  even  when  directed  to  obvious 
defects.  But  now,  when  the  secrecy  which  marks  the  preparations  of 
General  Buller  and  the  rigid  censorship  maintained  over  the  telegrams 
of  the  newspaper  correspondents  leave  us  with  leisure  to  think  of 
subsidiary  matters,  the  amateur  critic  has  found  his  opportunity.  In 
the  Times  of  this  morning  we  have  a  scarcely-veiled  attack  upon  the 
strategy  that  has  characterised  the  war  up  to  the  present  point.  It 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  to  the  outsider  that  strategy  seems  to  be  very 
crude.  The  Times  bluntly  declares  that  it  has  chiefly  consisted  '  in 
hurling  British  troops  at  the  front  of  a  strong  position  crowded  with 
invisible  foes.'  This  is  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  nearly  all  the 
serious  engagements  that  have,  so  far,  been  fought  during  the  cam- 
paign. It  is  conspicuously  true  of  the  desperate  fight  at  the  Modder 
Kiver,  where  Lord  Methuen's  force  had  to  depend,  first  upon  the 
sheer  pluck  of  the  fighting  men,  and  next  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
artillery  for  its  success  in  a  critical  battle.  Certainly,  neither  at  the 
Modder  River  nor  anywhere  else,  so  far  as  we  have  been  permitted 
to  learn,  has  the  valour  of  our  troops  been  aided  by  that  higher 
strategy  which  is  sometimes  more  useful  even  than  the  stubborn 
courage  of  the  British  soldier. 

Clearly,  we  have  entered  upon  the  second  period  of  the  war, 
that  in  which  criticism  begins  to  develop  itself  after  the  first  flush 
of  high  and  optimistic  enthusiasm.  Something,  however,  must 
be  allowed  for  the  fact  that  we  are  passing  through  a  period  of 
suspense,  the  strain  of  which  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  most  persons, 
and  more  particularly  upon  those  who  have  something  more  than  a 
mere  patriotic  interest  in  the  progress  of  our  army.  One  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  women  and  men  who  follow  the  slow  progress  of  our 
columns,  with  their  hearts  throbbing  with  anxiety  for  the  safety  of 
their  own  husbands  and  sons,  should  begin  to  feel  the  burden  of 
suspense  almost  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is  that 
amid  all  this  deadly  fear  for  the  dear  ones  of  many  households  there 
should  be  so  much  of  an  almost  stoical  calm  and  self-restraint.  We 
still  'dine  out,'  as  we  did  in  the  days  of  unruffled  peace  ;  but  every- 
body knows  what  is  the  one  topic  that  sooner  or  later  absorbs  all 
others  at  the  dinner-table.  Even  the  fiasco  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
last  speech  ceases  to  interest  those  who  are  thinking  of  relatives  of 
their  own  at  this  very  moment,  perhaps,  engaged  in  deadly  combat 
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at  Lady  smith  or  Kimberley.  No  one  desires  to  hasten  unduly  the 
movements  of  General  Buller,  and  he  enjoys  as  fully  as  he  ever  did 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  But  the  knowledge  that 
the  time  of  suspense  is  almost  ended,  and  that  in  a  few  days  we  shall 
have  decisive  news  from  two  at  least  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  is 
welcome  to  many  a  heart  sorely  tried  by  the  inevitable  period  of 
waiting. 

It  is  not  from  the  newspapers  that  one  learn?,  in  these  days  of  an 
imperious  militarism,  when  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  press 
speaks  for  one  side  only,  the  truth  as  to  feeling  in  the  country.  I 
have  talked  much  to  shrewd  observers  of  the  course  of  popular 
feeling  as  to  the  real  opinion  of  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the 
war.  I  gather  that  everywhere,  alike  in  town  and  in  country,  the 
overwhelming  majority  stands  by  the  executive  in  the  struggle  in 
v/hich  the  nation  is  now  engaged.  But  there  is  still  a  minority, 
i;ot  strong  in  numbers,  but  unquestionably  strong  in  pertinacity  and 
resolution,  that  looks  upon  the  war  with  abhorrence,  and  that 
maintains  just  as  stoutly  as  Mr.  Bright  did  in  the  Crimean  days  that 
it  is  a  war  which  ought  never  to  have  been  begun.  Unaffected  by 
the  accumulating  evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  settled 
extermination  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  to  oust  Great  Britain  from 
fcer  position  in  South  Africa  and  to  secure  the  predominance  of  the 
Afrikander  '  nation/  this  minority  regards  the  war  as  having  been 
made  almost  wantonly  by  the  present  Government  and,  above  all,  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary.  For  the  moment  this  dissentient  feeling  is 
too  weak  to  make  itself  distinctly  audible  in  the  press  or  on  the 
platform ;  but  no  one  who  attempts  to  convey  a  true  picture  of  the 
times  in  which  we  are  living  can  deny  that  it  exists.  Two  months 
ago  I  expressed  my  conviction  that  the  new  phase  in  our  political 
history  upon  which  we  entered  with  the  outbreak  of  this  war  would 
have  very  grave  consequences  so  far  as  the  future  of  parties  was 
concerned.  I  can  see  no  reason  for  modifying  this  opinion.  Whilst 
a";l  but  a  handful  of  the  Conservative  party,  and  a  large  majority  of 
Liberals,  have  agreed  to  sink  controversial  questions  whilst  the  storm 
of  battle  rages  in  South  Africa,  a  resolute  minority,  composed  chiefly, 
though  not  exclusively,  of  Liberals  and  Eadicals,  maintains  its 
opposition  to  the  whole  policy  of  the  Government  with  a  tenacity 
almost  as  remarkable  as  that  which  our  soldiers  displayed  when  they 
scaled  the  heights  of  Dundee  or  refused  to  be  denied  in  their  dash 
upon  the  Boer  position  on  the  Modeler.  For  the  present  this 
minority  is  powerless.  But  it  will  make  itself  heard  in  the  not- 
distant  future,  and  the  fortunes  of  one  at  least  of  the  great  political 
purties  will  be  affected  by  the  efforts  that  it  will  make. 

Saturday,  the  9th  of  December. — Lord  Salisbury's  return  to  the 
active  duties  of  his  office  has  been  hailed  with  universal  satisfaction, 
as  well  as  by  a  warm  outburst  of  personal  sympathy  in  which  his 
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opponents  share  as  fully  as  his  political  supporters.  It  was  certainly 
time  that  the  Cabinet  should  meet  again  under  the  presidency  of  its 
chief.  The  anxiety  regarding  military  affairs  has  not  diminished 
during  the  last  few  days,  and  the  voice  of  criticism  swells  louder  than 
ever  in  private ;  but  for  the  moment  it  has  apparently  been  checked 
in  the  newspapers — another  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  military  chiefs  command  the  situation.  Apart  from 
any  question  of  the  war,  however,  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues 
had  enough  to  engage  their  attention  yesterday.  The  unhappy 
effects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  are  still  being  seen  in  all 
quarters..  The  frigid  tone  of  President  McKinley's  references  to 
this  country  have  been  recognised  universally  on  the  Continent  as 
due  to  his  resentment  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
and  foreign  commentators  upon  English  affairs  are  more  pronounced 
than  ever  in  their  hostility  to  the  policy  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
supposed  to  personify.  The  secrets  of  Cabinets  are  not  matters  into 
which  the  outsider  can  pry.  There  has  been  much  gossip  and  a  very 
free  speculation  as  to  what  happened  in  Downing  Street  yesterday. 
But  nobody  really  knows  anything.  One  can  only  speculate  upon 
the  nature  of  the  meeting  between  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  his 
colleagues,  whom,  at  a  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  their 
country,  he  has  embarrassed  so  gravely.  The  Times  this  morning 
has  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  Leicester  orator.  Virtually  it 
defends  him  on  the  ground  that,  whatever  may  be  his  indiscretions 
in  general  politics,  he  is  an  excellent  Colonial  Secretary,  and  has 
made  himself  highly  popular  in  Natal.  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  a 
gentle  intimation  that  for  the  future  Mr.  Chamberlain  will  be  invited 
to  confine  himself  to  the  work  of  his  own  department,  and  to  leave 
untouched  those  more  serious  topics  of  general  foreign  policy  among 
which  he  has  of  late  roamed  so  freely  and  with  so  strange  a  bold- 
ness ?  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  leading  article,  though  ostensibly 
a  defence  of  the  culprit,  is  an  intimation  of  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him  by  his  suffering  colleagues. 

Monday,  the  llth  of  December. — The  news  of  General  Gratacre's 
repulse  is  as  unexpected  as  it  is  disappointing.  The  air  has  been  full 
of  criticisms  of  the  generals  in  the  field ;  but,  among  military  men 
at  all  events,  great  confidence  was  felt  in  Sir  William  Gratacre,  whose 
brilliant  record  of  service  is  certainly  calculated  to  commend  him  to 
public  esteem.  It  was  known  last  night  that  fighting  was  proceed- 
ing in  different  directions,  and  everybody  had  been  cheered  by  the 
account  of  Sir  William  Hunter's  smart  success  at  Ladysmith.  This 
morning  men  turned  eagerly  to  the  newspapers,  only  to  find  that 
we  had  again  met  with  a  reverse  due  to  a  faulty  reconnaissance  and  a 
consequent  surprise.  It  says  a  good  deal  for  the  self-control  of  our 
race  that  this  melancholy  news  has  been  received  quietly ;  but  day 
by  day  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  errors  committed  in  connection 
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with  the  campaign  grows  stronger,  and  however  brilliant  may  be  the 
victories  ultimately  achieved  these  early  mishaps  will  certainly  not 
escape  discussion  when  the  time  for  criticism  arrives. 

Tuesday,  the  12th  of  December. — It  is  not  only  the  weather, 
miserable  though  that  is,  that  is  responsible  for  the  well-nigh 
universal  depression  prevailing  to-day.  The  progress  of  military 
events  in  South  Africa  is  not  satisfactory.  To  the  impatient  and  the 
thoughtless,  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  something  worse  than  merely 
unsatisfactory,  and  our  newspapers  are  only  giving  voice  to  a  wide- 
spread feeling  when  they  venture  to  murmur  gently  over  the  delay 
:  n  Buller's  advance  upon  Ladysmith.  Fortunately  General  Buller  is 
:iot  a  man  to  be  hurried  by  outside  pressure  into  any  rash  measures. 
His  whole  reputation  is  at  stake,  to  say  nothing  of  South  Africa,  and 
he  will  only  strike  when  he  feels  that  he  can  do  so  with  effect.  But 
Lhe  chronicler  of  affairs  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  a  wave  of  de- 
pression is  passing  over  the  country  just  now,  and  that  from  the 
heights  of  exultation  a  large  portion  of  the  public  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme.  It  may  all  be  changed  in  a 
moment  by  a  success  at  Ladysmith,  and  it  is  difficult  even  now  to 
find  any  real  reason  for  the  present  reaction ;  but  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  some  of  those  who  were  most  confident  of  a  speedy  and 
triumphant  termination  to  the  war  when  it  first  began  are  those  who 
now  take  the  gloomiest  view  of  the  future.  '  It  will  last  for  a  year 
yet*  is  now  the  verdict  pronounced  by  men  who  talked  glibly  two 
months  ago  of  Sir  Kedvers  Bailer's  Christmas  being  spent  at  Pretoria. 
Jf  one  could  only  hope  that  these  persons  would  profit  by  the  lesson 
they  have  received  during  the  past  two  months,  we  might  feel  that 
our  misfortunes  had  not  been  wholly  without  good  fruit. 

Wednesday,  the  I3th  of  December. — To-day  another  blow  has 
fallen,  and  it  is  no  light  one.  The  repulse  of  Lord  Methuen  in  his 
attack  upon  the  Boer  position,  although  it  has  not  been,  like  the 
affair  at  Stormberg,  a  partial  rout,  is  extremely  serious.  The 
impression  made  by  this  renewed  disaster  upon  the  fickle  public  can 
hardly  be  described.  I  spoke  yesterday  of  the  depression  which 
f^emed  to  prevail,  even  among  those  who  have  hitherto  been  opti- 
mistic regarding  the  war.  The  effect  of  the  new  blow  falling  upon 
them  whilst  they  are  in  this  mood  can  be  conceived.  Gloomy  faces 
j.nd  pessimistic  utterances  are  to  be  encountered  everywhere,  and,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  it  is  those  who  were  lately  most  sanguine  who 
ure  now  most  depressed.  Those  who  see  only  the  dark  side  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  repulse  of  Lord  Methuen  has  been  sustained  in  an 
attack  upon  an  entrenched  position  of  the  most  formidable  character. 
Our  men  failed  to  carry  the  heights  where  the  enemy  had  entrenched 
themselves  simply  because  the  position  was  too  strong  for  them — 
and,  if  too  strong  for  them,  too  strong  for  any  troops  in  the  world. 
No  sensible  man  can  feel  sorry  to  observe  the  gravity  which 
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marks  public  opinion  in  this  great  crisis.  It  is,  at  least,  a  thousand 
times  better  than  the  shouting  and  the  whooping  of  six  weeks  ago, 
and  the  vulgar  jubilation  of  our  yellow  journals  over  victories  which 
had  still  to  be  achieved.  Even  those  of  us  who  think  that  the 
present  depression  is  not  wholly  justified  cannot  regret  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  public  mind.  As  a  rule,  one  is  glad  to 
see,  our  reverses  are  borne  with  becoming  dignity.  It  is  only  here 
and  there  that  some  foolish  speech  is  made.  Two  such  speeches  we 
have  had  this  week,  and  both  have  proceeded,  curiously  enough, 
from  members  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Durham's  severe  criticism 
of  General  Gratacre  has  been  generally  regretted.  It  was,  to  say  the 
least,  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  Much  more 
severe  must  be  the  condemnation  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Heneage,  in 
which  he  not  only  attacked  Mr.  Schreiner  with  a  rudeness  hardly  to 
be  expected  from  a  man  in  his  position,  but  thought  fit  to  include  in 
his  attack  a  distinguished  English  officer  who  still  wears  the  Queen's 
uniform,  and  whose  loyalty  is  not  less  beyond  suspicion  than  his 
courage.  If  the  speech  of  Lord  Heneage  had  been  delivered  by  a 
music-hall  Jingo,  it  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  not  unnatural 
outburst  of  irritation  on  the  part  of  one  who  had  lost  the  little  self- 
control  he  ever  possessed.  But  it  is  a  more  serious  thing  when  such 
a  speech  is  uttered  by  one  who  is  not  only  a  peer  but  an  ex-Minister 
of  the  Crown.  Happily,  these  outbursts  of  unreason  are  still  rare. 

One  can  imagine  the  tone  in  which  the  Continental  press  will 
comment  upon  to-day's  news.  The  defeat  of  Sir  William  Gratacre's 
force  has  sent  a  current  of  delight  through  almost  every  capital  in 
Europe.  The  exultation  of  the  foreigner  over  British  defeats  is  not 
a  matter  that  greatly  troubles  the  Englishman,  but  it  would  be  idle 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  British  prestige  has  suffered  greatly  during 
the  last  two  months ;  and  prestige,  however  hateful  it  may  seem  to 
members  of  the  peace-at-any-price  party,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  of  a  nation.  We  may  rest  assured  that  the  difficulties  which  beset 
us  at  many  different  points  in  the  field  of  foreign  politics  are  not 
likely  to  be  lessened  by  this  diminution  of  our  prestige.  Perhaps 
this  fact  may  open  the  eyes  of  our  Jingo  journalists  to  some  of  the 
risks  which  a  great  Empire  runs  when  it  enters  upon  a  serious 
military  expedition.  Hitherto  they  have  seen  only  the  picturesque 
side  of  war — the  waving  of  banners  over  fields  on  which  our  arms 
have  triumphed.  It  was  this  side  alone  which  they  presented  to  their 
readers  during  the  long  period  of  difficult  negotiations  that  preceded 
hostilities. :  Possibly  they  may  begin  now  to  realise  the  fact  that  there 
is  another  side  to  war,  and  that,  even  when  a  resort  to  it  has  become 
inevitable,  the  wise  man  never  allows  himself  to  forget  the  alternative 
to  a  successful  campaign,  and  the  consequences  which  it  must  bring 
in  its  train.  At  all  events,  we  are  now  in  a  position  that  will  afford 
our  Jingo -journalists,  as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  Englishmen,  the 
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opportunity  of  showing  that  the  manhood  of  our  race  has  not 
degenerated. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who,  like  everybody  else  in  these  days,  is  a 
diligent  student  of  the  newspapers,  makes  bitter  complaint  of  the 
way  in  which  the  war  news  is  presented  in  most  journals.  The 
news,  as  we  know,  is  very  meagre.  Either  because  of  the  severity  of 
uhe  censorship,  or  for  some  other  reason,  we  have  an  entire  absence 
of  the  brilliant  descriptive  writing  we  have  been  accustomed  to  get 
:n  former  campaigns.  The  descriptive  element  is  supplied,  indeed, 
by  the  sub-editors  with  their  sensational  head-lines  and  inflammatory 
placards.  But  to  atone  for  the  paucity  of  the  actual  news  the 
papers  print  the  same  story  again  and  again,  told  almost  in  the  same 
words,  till  one  is  bewildered  to  know  what  it  actually  is  that  one  is 
reading.  My  friend  believes,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  a  journal 
•which  avoided  this  redundancy,  this  sickening  repetition  of  the  same 
tttory,  would  secure  a  wider  popularity  than  those  newspapers  which 
neem  anxious  to  fill  as  many  columns  as  possible  with  accounts  that 
tell  us  nothing  new. 

Thursday,  the  Ikth  of  December. — The  shadow  of  death  lies 
heavy  on  the  land  to-day.  The  list  of  casualties  in  Methuen's  force, 
though  hardly  heavier  than  had  been  anticipated,  is  terrible  in  its 
;ength  and  in  the  number  of  well-known  names  that  it  contains. 
"Whilst  there  is  grief  in  many  a  household,  those  whose  thresholds 
iiave  escaped  the  visit  of  the  Destroyer  are  filled  with  sorrow  for  the 
sufferers.  But,  apart  from  this  natural  mourning  for  the  dead  and 
the  bereaved,  there  is  no  change  in  the  situation.  The  comments  of 
the  press  on  the  repulse  of  Lord  Methuen  are  not  unworthy  of  the 
country  and  the  occasion.  On  all  sides  it  is  acknowledged  that  defeat 
only  makes  it  more  necessary  to  put  forth  increased  exertions,  and 
the  news  that  fresh  troops  are  forthwith  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa  is 
received  with  satisfaction.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  some 
blatant  Jingo  journal  forgets  the  dictates  of  good  taste.  One  of 
these  prints  pours  contempt  upon  the  meeting  of  the  National 
LiJ^eral  Federation  yesterday,  and  jeers  at  the  notion  of  any  inquiry 
being  made  into  the  reason  for  the  unreadiness  of  the  Government 
for  a  struggle  which  its  chief  members  declare  to  have  been 
inevitable.  One  might  have  thought  that  the  Ministerial  press 
without  exception  would  have  joined  in  the  tributes  paid  by 
the  leading  organs  of  the  party  to  the  moderation  and  patriotism 
which  were  conspicuously  displayed  at  Manchester  yesterday.  The 
ease  would,  I  am  afraid,  have  been  different  if  a  Liberal  Government 
had  been  in  office  just  now.  We  should  probably  have  seen  some  of 
our  '  patriotic '  prints  clamouring  for  an  assault  in  force  upon 
Downing  Street.  But  the  St.  James's  Gazette  and  less  important 
(Critics  of  the  Opposition  make  a  mistake  if  they  imagine  that  the 
feeling  with  regard  to  the  inadequate  preparations  for  the  war 
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is  confined  to  Liberals.  Ifc  is  expressed  even  more  strongly  by 
Ministerialists  than  by  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  find  free  utterance  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
when  Parliament  meets. 

Of  course  the  panic-mongers  are  not  idle  at  this  moment.  It 
would  be  strange  if  they  were,  seeing  how  they  are  stimulated  by  the 
placards  of  the  evening  papers,  which  are  more  anxious  to  excel  each 
other  in  sensationalism  than  to  think  of  truth  or  decency.  The 
idea  that  we  may  have  a  rising  in  India  on  our  hands  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Boer  war  seems  to  have  caught  the  fancy  of  these 
quidnuncs.  It  was  talked  about  in  the  clubs  last  night,  and  it  has 
found  its  way  into  the  press  to-day.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  story.  I  have  spoken  already  of  the 
serious  effect  which  loss  of  prestige  must  have  upon  an  Empire  like 
ours ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  exaggerate  even  that  danger.  Grave 
as  the  position  is  at  present,  the  disposition  of  the  most  clear- 
sighted critics  is  to  regard  the  worst  as  being  now  over — always 
supposing  that  Buller  is  not  entrapped  before  relieving  Ladysmith. 

Friday,  the  I5th  of  December. — There  was  a  sudden  but  illusory 
outburst  of  sunshine  yesterday  afternoon  when  the  rumours  spread 
everywhere  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmath  and  a  great  victory  gained  by 
General  Buller  over  the  Boers.  That  it  should  have  been  believed 
at  all  on  such  slender  foundation  as  was  alleged  for  it  is  perhaps  the 
best  evidence  of  the  nerve  tension  which  prevailed  universally  after 
the  publication  of  the  terrible  death  list  of  the  gallant  Black  Watch. 
To-day  one  or  two  even  of  our  graver  newspapers  betray  the  exis- 
tence of  the  same  state  of  mind  by  a  touch  or  two  of  something  like 
hysteria  in  their  leading  articles.  But  happily  these  cases  are 
exceptional,  and  both  journalists  and  politicians  are  facing  the 
prospect,  as  the  general  public  undoubtedly  does,  with  resolute 
hearts. 

Saturday,  the  16th  of  December. — That  which  all  regarded  as 
impossible,  and  which  nevertheless  all  men  feared,  has  happened ; 
and  our  first  news  of  Buller's  advance  towards  Ladysmith  is  the 
announcement  of  a  grave  reverse.  The  news,  which  reached  the 
War  Office  late  last  evening,  was  kept  back  from  the  general  public 
until  this  morning,  when  it  brought  sudden  consternation  into  every 
household.  Now,  indeed,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
realities  of  this  great  war,  and  the  time  for  testing  in  good  earnest 
the  temper  of  our  race  has  come.  How  shall  we  stand  the  test  ? 
If  one  may  judge  after  the  experiences  of  this  day  of  gloom  and 
sadness,  the  moral  fibre  of  the  Briton  has  not  been  seriously  disturbed 
even  by  an.  event  that,  from  the  political  if  not  from  the  military 
point  of  view,  is  nothing  less  than  a  catastrophe.  The  newspapers 
naturally  cannot  refrain  from  criticism  on  the  tactics  of  our  generals, 
and  even  those  who  are  least  prone  to  cavil  point  to  the  extraordinary 
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fact  that  thrice  within  a  single  week  great  British  forces  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  enemy.  The  Stock 
Exchange  has  indulged  in  its  favourite  debauch  of  a  panic — 
'  There  are  no  such  fools  as  Consols  ! ' — and  has  again  given  proof 
of  the  fact  that  the  gentlemen  of  Capel  Court  have  the  nerves 
of  spinsters  in  the  days  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  '  But,  apart 
from  these .  inevitable  incidents,  there  is  only  to  be  seen  amid  the 
universal  gloom  a  fixed  determination  to  complete  the  task  we 
have  undertaken.  Finished  it  must  be,  and  finished  to  our  satisfac- 
tion, or — delenda  est  Carthago  ! 

This  is  clearly  the  mood  of  the  country ;  and  it  will  not  even 
allow  itself  to  be  diverted  from  its  purpose  by  the  temptation  to 
arraign  either  soldiers  or  politicians  who  have  incurred  its  displeasure. 
Herein  it  shows  the  spirit  which  has  made  us  what  we  are,  and 
whilst  this  spirit  is  maintained  we  can  remain  undisturbed  by  the 
jeers  of  critics  abroad,  undismayed  even  by  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Congressman  who  has  chosen  to  formulate  a  censure  upon 
us  for  the  *  inhuman  manner '  in  which  we  are  conducting  this  cam- 
paign. It  is  a  moment  big  with  the  destiny  of  the  Empire;  for  there 
are  storm  clouds  gathering  in  more  quarters  than  one,  and  our 
enemies  and  friends  alike  seem  to  be  regarding  the  progress  of  the 
struggle  with  eyes  that  glisten  with  the  light  of  greed.  But  so  far 
as  one  fallible  writer  can  judge  the  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he 
has  been  brought  in  contact,  the  deep-lying  sentiment  that  possesses 
all  hearts  is  a  determination  to  go  on  to  the  end,  without  flinching 
or  halting. 

Monday,  the  18th  of  December. — The  country  awoke  this  morning 
to  learn  that  Ministers  had  at  last  made  up  their  minds  to  face  a 
situation  in  which,  not  merely  our  position  in  South  Africa,  but  our 
place  as  one  of  the  great  empires  of  the  world  is  at  stake.  Yesterday 
in  every  direction  the  current  of  opinion  was  running  fiercely  against 
those  who  have  been  responsible  for  the  series  of  political  and  military 
events  which  have  culminated  in  the  disaster  on  the  Tugela.  But 
there  was  at  the  same  time  a  resolute  determination,  even  among 
those  opponents  of  the  present  Administration  who  occupy  the  fore- 
most places  in  the  public  eye  to  do  nothing  that  could  in  any  degree 
lessen  the  stern  resolution  with  which  the  country  is  preparing  to 
carry  out  the  new  and  heavy  task  imposed  upon  it.  The  time  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  fatal  misconception  of  the  Boer  strength 
which  has  prevailed  in  Downing  Street  has  not  yet  arrived  ;  though 
in  presence  of  the  story  freely  repeated  that  the  Government  had  the 
fullest  information  from  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  state  of 
the  Boer  armaments,  and  from  Sir  William  Butler  of  the  strength  of 
the  forces  that  would  be  required  to  meet  them,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  an  inquiry  can  be  avoided.  But  this  is  for  the  moment  a 
secondary  matter.  For  the  present  the  determination  of  the  country 
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is  to  stand  by  the  Government  in  the  measures  they  may  adopt  for 
carrying  the  English  flag  successfully  through  the  grave  crisis  in 
which  we  are  now  involved.  There  is  no  feeling  of  panic  among  the 
general  public ;  there  is  no  outburst  of  hysterical  fury  against  the 
Executive.  An  eminent  politician  yesterday  expressed  to  me  his 
belief  that  there  are  not  ten  men  in  London  who,  when  looking  at  the 
situation,  think  of  mere  party  interests.  Already  this  attitude  is 
attracting  the  attention  and  the  admiration  of  our  most  censorious 
foreign  critics.  It  is  an  attitude  worthy  of  the  traditions  and  the 
spirit  of  our  race. 

But  the  news  of  to-day  is  distinctly  startling,  and  would  almost 
seem  to  suggest  that  if  there  is  no  panic  in  the  streets  there  has 
been  something  not  unlike  it  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Certainly 
Ministers  have  not  erred  on  the  side  of  insufficiency  in  the  steps 
announced  to-day.  Not  only  are  they  meeting  the  situation  in 
South  Africa  by  summoning  all  the  remaining  Reserves,  and  putting 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  even  Volunteers  into  active  service,  but  they 
have  taken  the  strong  measure  of  placing  Lord  Roberts  in  supreme 
command  at  the  Cape,  with  Lord  Kitchener  as  chief  of  his  staff.  The 
public  applauds  all  this  show  of  vigour  heartily  ;  but  there  are  some 
who  think  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  repulse  was  not  of  such  a  character 
as  to  demand  his  virtual  supersession  ;  whilst  there  are  many  who 
feel  that  Lord  Roberts,  who  has  been  so  cruelly  smitten  by  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  has  reached  an  age  when  service  in  a  field  so  novel 
to  him  as  that  of  South  Africa  becomes  too  severe  a  burden.  It 
would  have  been  better,  these  critics  say,  if  a  sweeping  change  was 
to  be  made,  to  have  given  the  chief  command  to  Lord  Kitchener  at 
once.  However,  these  criticisms  and  suggestions  attract  but  little 
attention.  The  great  fact  is  that  the  Government,  following  the 
nation,  is  putting  forth  all  its  strength  in  order  to  retrieve  past 
blunders  and  insure  the  successful  accomplishment  of  its  task.  The 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  culminating  with  the  announcement 
of  this  morning,  have  at  last  brought  home  to  everybody  the  truth 
that  an  empire  cannot  be  run  '  upon  the  cheap '  so  far  as  its  military 
forces  are  concerned.  Never  again  will  a  Ministry  dare  to  expose 
the  country  to  the  perils  by  which  we  are  now  confronted.  That 
which  consoles  us  to-day  is  the  fact  that  the  English  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  lost  the  high  courage  and  the  imperial  temper  of  their 
race.  Whilst  these  possessions  remain  to  us  we  need  not  quail, 
even  in  presence  of  such  a  tempest  as  that  which  has  now  burst  over 
our  heads.  One  notable  feature  in  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the 
only  suggestions  of  surrender  come  from  abroad.  And  what  is  more 
noticeable  still  is  that  these  suggestions,  whether  they  are  made  by 
our  unfriendly  critics  in  Paris  or  by  professed  friends  in  New  York, 
are  treated  with  silent  contempt. 

Rumour  is,  of  course,  busy,  as  it  always  is  at  such  times.     One 
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hears  stories  of  the  manner  in  which  Sir  William  Butler's  grave 
warnings  as  to  what  a  war  with  the  Transvaal  must  mean  were 
treated  by  the  men  who  believed  that  it  was  a  game  of  bluff  in 
which  we  were  engaged  with  President  Kruger.  They  are  stories  of 
which  we  shall  hear  more  at  some  future  day.  There  are  other 
stories,  some  of  which  have  found  their  way  into  print,  of  impending 
changes  in  the  Ministry.  For  the  present  any  change  would  be 
manifestly  impossible.  It  would  be  too  open  a  confession  of  impo- 
tence on  the  part  of  a  Government  backed  by  the  strongest  Parlia- 
mentary majority  of  recent  times.  More  important  than  all  the 
gossip  of  the  clubs  is  the  fact,  not  to  be  disputed,  that  the  English 
people  have  shown  again,  as  they  showed  in  1857,  that  they  can 
face  disaster  without  flinching.  After  all  the  pawns  are  sometimes 
fashioned  of  better  metal  than  the  knights  and  castles  of  the  game. 
The  pawns,  the  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  and  humble  Reserve  men 
who  are  rushing  to  the  help  of  their  country,  are  of  more  interest 
to-day  than  the  Ministers  in  their  chairs  in  Downing  Street. 

Wednesday,  the  20th  of  December. — It  would  be  false  to  pretend 
that  there  is  any  perceptible  relief  from  the  depression  that  has 
weighed  since  Saturday  last  upon  the  heart  of  the  nation,  except, 
indeed,  that  relief  which  comes  from  the  forming  of  a  settled  resolve, 
and  from  the  action  consequent  upon  it.  The  response  of  the  country 
to  the  appeal  of  Ministers  has  been  instantaneous  and  remarkable. 
Apparently  the  greater  part  of  our  Volunteer  army  is  ready  to  go  to  the 
front  forthwith,  and  patriotic  enthusiasm  everywhere  runs  high.  But 
even  more  important  than  the  enrolment  of  Volunteer  battalions  for 
service  with  the  Line  in  South  Africa  is  the  formation  of  a  strong 
mounted  force,  drawn  from  our  Yeomanry  and  from  qualified  Volun- 
teers. I  have  had  within  the  last  two  days  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
both  a  distinguished  Minister,  and  an  equally  distinguished  ex- Minister 
give  their  opinion  as  to  the  lesson  taught  by  our  defeats  in  Natal 
and  Cape  Colony.  They  spoke  independently  at  different  times  and 
places,  but  their  words  were  almost  absolutely  identical.  '  This  war 
has  proved  that  mounted  infantry  is  the  arm  of  the  future.'  Mounted 
infantry  we  are  now,  at  last,  to  obtain  in  something  like  sufficient 
vstrength  not  only  from  this  country,  but  from  our  colonies.  There 
is  no  feeling  of  despair,  or  of  anything  approaching  to  despair,  in 
the  public  mind,  and  the  way  in  which  the  nation  is  now  putting 
forth  its  strength,  not  only  serves  to  give  fresh  courage  at  home,  but 
distinctly  raises  our  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  real 
tragedy  of  the  struggle  so  far  is  the  revelation  of  the  fact  that  our 
preparations  for  the  war  have,  in  some  respects,  been  almost 
grotesquely  inadequate.  I  think  the  saddest  paragraph  that  has 
yet  appeared  in  the  war  news  in  any  newspaper  is  one  written  by 
the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Ladysmith.  In  describing 
the  situation  there,  the  correspondent  says  :  '  We  have  36  guns 
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of  the  best- manned  artillery  in  the  world,  but,  at  the  very  outside, 
however  well-served  our  guns  may  be,  they  have  not  an  effective 
range  above  4,500  yards.  Against  this  the  Boers  have  brought  into 
the  field  guns  fitted  with  the  latest  telescopic  sights,  and  having  a 
range  of  7,000  to  8,000  yards.  However  devotedly  our  gunners 
may  manoeuvre  their  weapons,  they  cannot  dislodge  an  enemy  in 
action  against  them  whom  they  cannot  see.'  There  is  no  need  for  a 
word  of  comment  upon  this  terribly  explicit  statement,  but  the  day 
will  come  when  the  country  will  ask  who  it  is  that  is  responsible  for 
such  a  state  of  things. 

Saturday,  the  23rd  of  December. — The  conviction  that  for  some 
time  to  come  nothing  of  importance  is  likely  to  happen  at  the  seat 
of  war  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  No  renewal  of  offensive  operations 
on  a  large  scale  will  take  place  until  the  new  Commander-in-Chief 
has  arrived  upon  the  scene.  For  the  present,  therefore,  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  war  news,  and  the  public  has  leisure  to  discuss  the 
situation  as  it  appears  from  different  points  of  view.  The  scene  at 
the  departure  of  Lord  Roberts  this  morning  proves  that  the  popular 
enthusiasm,  if  anything,  runs  higher  than  at  the  outset  of  the  war  ; 
whilst  the  presence  of  all  classes  for  enrolment  in  one  or  other  of  the 
voluntary  corps  shows  no  sign  of  abatement.  The  newspapers  are 
still  querulous  against  those  whom  they  wish  to  make  responsible 
for  our  military  shortcomings.  Unluckily  they  strike  at  random,  and 
select  their  victims  merely  in  accordance  with  the  personal  prejudices 
of  each  particular  journalist.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that 
the  more  level-headed  Continental  cities  are  now  doing  something  to 
allay  the  storm  of  Anglophobia,  and  are  pointing  to  certain  facts 
which  many  writers  in  this  country  seem  to  have  forgotten.  These 
are  the  complete  failure  of  the  Boers  in  offensive  operations,  the 
certainty  that  their  resources  are  slowly  being  exhausted,  and  the 
practically  illimitable  force  which  lies  behind  the  British  generals  in 
the  field.  Time  is  on  our  side,  and  a  resolute  perseverance  is  all 
that  is  needed  to  bring  about  a  successful  issue. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster  removes  one  of  the  most 
notable  figures  in  English  society.  There  never  was  a  duke  who 
sought  more  anxiously  to  do  his  duty  in  the  position  to  which  he 
had  been  called  than  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  He  worked  as  hard 
in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  as  any  professional  man  in  large 
practice.  Not  a  strong  man  intellectually,  he  was  kind  of  heart  and 
simple  of  nature.  From  the  social  point  of  view  he  was  the  man 
who  had  ten  talents,  and  who  strove  to  make  good  use  of  each  of 
them.  That  is  why  he  will  be  missed  in  so  many  different  and 
apparently  conflicting  spheres.  As  one  of  the  great  landlords  of 
London,  he  was  an  important  factor  in  the  corporate  life  of  the 
metropolis. 

Christmas  Day. — The  sun  is  shining  upon  London  to-day,  after 
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a  week  of  unrelieved  gloom,  but  it  shines  on  clouded  hearts.  In 
every  church  and  every  home  there  is  the  prevailing  sense  of  the 
awful  contrast  between  this  festival  of  peace  and  the  struggle  in 
which  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of  the  nation  are  involved.  This  is  to 
be  the  dark  Christmastide  with  which  the  century  closes,  just  as  the 
Christmas  of  1857  was  the  darkest  season  of  its  middle  period.  One 
does  not  care  to  dwell  at  such  a  time  upon  the  smaller  incongruities 
of  the  hour — upon  the  controversy  raging  in  the  Times  as  to  the 
appointment  of  a  day  of  *  national  humiliation,'  or  the  disturbance 
at  St.  James's  Hall  yesterday  when  the  preacher  defended  the  war 
amid  the  protesting  clamour  of  some  of  his  congregation,  or  even 
the  efforts  of  the  minor  poets  to  deepen  our  gloom  by  their  exercises 
in  verse.  That  which  all  the  younger  people  among  us  seem  to 
recognise  is  the  fact  that  this  is  to  them  a  unique  Christmastide. 
There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the  eager  inquiries  addressed 
by  them  to  their  seniors  as  to  whether  '  it  was  like  this  '  during  the 
years  of  the  Mutiny  and  the  war  in  the  Crimea.  It  was,  indeed, 
'  like  this '  at  both  those  epochs,  like  in  the  universal  sadness  and 
mourning,  and  even  more  painfully  like  in  the  recognition  of  the 
characteristic  blundering  which  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  prelude  to 
every  great  effort  that  we  put  forth  as  a  nation. 

But  amid  the  gloom  and  genuine  distress,  it  is  only  here  and 
there  that  the  voice  either  of  panic  or  of  pessimism  makes  itself 
heard.  We  have  passed  through  a  month  of  disaster.  Our  brave 
troops  have  made  no  progress  in  the  task  assigned  to  them.  But 
they 'have  kept  the  enemy  at  bay,  have  foiled  the  Boer  plan  of 
campaign,  and  with  their  best  blood  have  attested  their  devotion  to 
their  country.  Our  generals  have  had  to  experience  the  fickleness 
of  public  favour,  and  have  been  subjected  to  censures  for  the  most 
part  undeserved  ;  but  they  have  kept  their  heads,  and  are  doing  their 
duty  as  manfully  in  ill-fortune  as  in  good.  Our  politicians — but 
here  it  is  better  to  pause.  Certainly  our  ruling  powers  have  never 
been  happy  during  this  month,  either  in  such  utterances  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  deliverance  at  Leicester  or  in  the  proof  they  have 
afforded  of  their  failure  to  comprehend  the  realities  of  the  task  they 
have  undertaken.  Abroad  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  friends  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  We  are  standing  to-day  with  our  backs  to  the 
wall,  as  our  fathers  did  a  hundred  years  ago.  But  unmistakably, 
amid  all  the  depression  that  weighs  upon  us,  we  recognise  what  mis- 
fortune has  done  for  us,  and  feel  the  manhood  of  our  race  stirring 
afresh  in  our  veins.  Our  young  men,  aye  and  those  who  are  no 
longer  young,  are  throwing  aside  both  work  and  pleasure  in  answer 
to  the  call  of  duty.  No  one  thinks  of  surrender,  or  even  of  tem- 
porising with  the  dangers  of  the  moment.  Most  indeed  seem  to  be 
only  too  eager  for  the  fray.  Whatever  may  be  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  the  old,  old  wranglings  of  four  months  ago,  there  is  but  one  side 
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of  the  quarrel  visible  to  us  now.  We  have  to  fight  for  the  deliverance 
of  our  soil  from  the  foot  of  the  invader,  for  our  supremacy  in  South 
Africa,  and  for  our  Empire  throughout  the  world.  The  Christmas  of  1899 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  historians  in  days  far  distant  from  ours, 
when  all  the  actors  now  moving  on  the  stage  have  vanished  from  it. 
The  world  will  know  then  that  in  this  fateful  year  Great  Britain  passed 
through  the  sorest  crisis  in  her  history  which  this  century  has 
witnessed.  Men  will  speak  with  wonder  of  that  uprising  of  the 
British  people,  not  only  at  home  but  throughout  the  world,  which 
we  are  witnessing  to-day.  And  they  will  puzzle  themselves  with  vain 
surrnisings  as  to  what  Englishmen  really  felt  as  they  passed  through 
this  season  of  bitterness  and  peril.  Perhaps,  as  yet^  we  hardly 
recognise  the  gravity  of  the  crisis  ;  perhaps,  also,  we  do  not  recognise 
the  greatness  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  put  forth  to  meet  it,  not 
merely  by  soldiers  and  Ministers,  but  by  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Too 
many  seem  only  to  perceive  the  gloom  that  surrounds  us.  To  those 
who  take  the  larger  view,  however,  the  prospect  this  Christmas  Day 
is  not  wholly  dark,  but  even,  as  are  the  skies  above  us,  bright,  if  it 
be  only  with  the  prophetic  lustre  of  a  winter's  sunshine. 

WEMYSS  EEID. 
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THE   'CONFUSION  WORSE   CONFOUNDED 
AT  THE    WAR   OFFICE 


J~THE  subjoined  article  by  the  late  Greneral  Sir]  Greorge  Chesney  on 
;The  "Confusion  Worse  Confounded"  at  the  War  Office,'  which 
appeared  in  this  Keview  in  August  1891,  is  here  reprinted  on 
account  of  its  valuable  bearing  upon  the  present  military  situation. 
Its  warnings  are  being  fulfilled  before  our  eyes,  and,  if  its  advice 
were  taken  in  *  the  times  of  refreshing '  which  must  very  shortly 
oome,  we  should  ^escape  the  repetition  of  many  such  military  disasters 
and  difficulties  as  are  now  depressing  us. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  imperative  necessity  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  our  military  forces  by  some  such  means  as  the  Militia 
ballot,  to  which  public  attention  is  obviously  awaking,  stands  the 
necessity  for  reconstructing  our  system  of  managing  those  forces. 
What  form  this  reconstruction  should  take  would  become  clearer 
to  the  public  mind  if  some  definite  and  commonsensible  scheme  were 
£ ubmitted  to  it,  instead  of  mere  vague  accusations  of  wrong-doing,  and 
Sir  Greorge  Chesney's  plan  is  now  again  put  forward  with  that  object. 
Having  been  produced  in  a  period  of  comparative  tranquillity,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  suspicion  of  partisan  or 
personal  bias  which  would  attach  to  anything  brought  out  for  the  first 
time  at  such  a  season  of  excitement  as  the  present. 

This   plan,  in  all    its  essentials,  still  'holds  the  field'  in  the 
VOL.  XLVII— No.  276  N 
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judgment  of  our  most  competent  military  critics  and  experts,  one  of 
whom,  Mr.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  has  written,  by  way  of  introduction 
to  it,  the  following  pages  of  comment  and  commendation. 

JAMES  KNOWLES, 

Editor  Nineteenth  Century.} 


THE 
GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF    THE  ARMY 


SIR  GEORGE  CHESNEY  was  one  of  the  best  judges  in  matters  of 
military  administration  whom  Great  Britain  has  ever  possessed. 
A  soldier  and  a  student  of  his  profession,  he  showed  in  his  essays  on 
Indian  Polity  a  statesman's  insight  into  many  of  the  large  questions 
of  government.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  a 
leader  among  those  who,  knowing  the  weakness  of  British  military 
organisation,  were  labouring  to  bring  about  the  remedy.  Had  it  not 
been  that  the  country  was  spellbound  in  the  lethargy  of  commercial 
prosperity,  his  Battle  of  Dorking,  published  in  1871,  would  surely 
have  brought  about  the  reform  it  was  written  to  promote.  From 
1887  to  1891  he  was  Military  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy 
of  India,  or,  in  other  words,  administrator-general  of  the  Indian 
Armies.  After  his  return  from  India  questions  of  army  organisation 
were  attracting  attention  at  home.  In  1888  Sir  James  Stephen's 
Commission  had  exposed  with  terrible  force  the  impotence  of  the 
system.  In  1890  the  Hartington  Commission,  while  further  exposing 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  military  administration,  proposed  remedies 
which  no  one  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory,  and  which  have  not 
been  adopted.  In  1891  Sir  George  Chesney  contributed  to  this 
Review  three  articles  in  which,  while  throwing  a  bright  light  upon 
the  dislocated  joints  of  the  condemned  but  still  existing  arrangements, 
he  made  specific  proposals  towards  a  working  scheme  of  reform. 

The  editor  of  this  Review  thinks  that  at  the  present  moment  the 
reproduction  of  Sir  George  Chesney's  views  would  be  useful  and 
opportune,  and  has  appealed  to  me  to  write  an  introduction  to  one 
of  his  papers  of  1891,  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  outlines 
of  a  scheme  of  army  re-organisation.  I  should  have  hesitated  to 
undertake  so  delicate  a  task  were  it  not  that  before  his  death  I  had 
special  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Sir  George 
Chesney's  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  believe  that  in  now  setting  forth 
the  main  principles  upon  which  a  reconstruction  of  the  War  Office 
may  be  undertaken  I  may  be  able  to  render  a  service  to  his  memory. 

At  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  British  army,  which  includes 
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the  regular  troops,  the  militia,  the  yeomanry,  and  the  volunteers, 
has  to  be  re-organised  on  the  principle  of  duty  or  of  the  devotion  of 
the  individual  to  the  nation.  The  moment  is  therefore,  opportune 
for  a  re-statement  of  the  fundamental  conditions  with  which  a 
re-organisation  of  the  army  must  comply,  of  those  essentials  which 
are  above  and  beyond  controversy,  and  to  the  necessity  of  which  the 
practice  of  modern  military  nations,  the  opinions  of  great  Generals, 
o;?  military  administrators,  and  of  statesmen  who  have  dealt  success- 
fully with  war,  combine  to  bear  testimony.  The  nation  will  have  to 
entrust  its  task  to  the  man  of  its  choice,  who,  whether  he  be  a  soldier 
or  a  civilian,  will  succeed  if  he  has  the  single  eye  which  is  the  mark 
of  a  great  statesman,  and  if,  instead  of  vainly  trying  to  elicit  from 
the  discussions  of  the  experts  an  average  opinion  which  would  be  that 
of  none  of  them,  he  will  begin  by  discarding  as  of  minor  importance 
the  subjects  about  which  they  differ,  and  will  acoept  as  the  guiding 
lines  of  his  action  those  judgments  in  which  all  the  experts  concur. 

Kational  action  is  dominated  by  its  purpose;  the  purpose  of 
military  action  and  of  military  organisation  is  victory.  The  choice 
of  means  must  ever  be  dictated  solely  by  the  object  in  view,  but 
there  is  a  restriction  upon  the  choice  of  means  :  those  must  be 
rejected  the  employment  of  which  would  frustrate  some  higher  end: 
than  that  immediately  sought.  Victory  is  valuable  only  in  so  far  as 
it  conduces  to  the  nation's  welfare,  the  one  object  of  government, 
and  therefore  in  the  organisation  of  victory  all  devices  which  would 
imperil  or  be  detrimental  to  the  national  organism  are  tabooed. 
The  nation,  while  arming  itself  and  putting  itself  in  training  to 
defend  its  cause,  the  cause  of  freedom  or  representative  government, 
must  take  care  not  to  damage  or  dislocate  those  arrangements  by 
which  the  character  of  its  government  is  ensured.  In  a  word,  we 
must  not,  while  making  ourselves  an  army,  unmake  our  Constitution. 

The  right  way  of  treatment  will  be  first  to  ascertain  what  is 
prescribed  by  the  end  in  view — success  in  war — and  then  to  examine 
how  the  requirements  thus  discovered  may  be  adopted  in  the  spirit 
of  our  national  institutions. 

In  every  war  two  distinct  functions  are  continuously  and  simul- 
taneously performed.  The  army  in  the  field  in  its  action  against 
the  enemy  is  directed  and  controlled  by  its  Commander-in-Chief.  It 
is  also  continuously  or  intermittently  supplied  from  home  with  officers, 
m^n,  horses,  guns,  ammunition,  and  stores.  For  these  two  functions 
Sir  George  Chesney  used  the  terms  'command*  and  'supply,' 
and  the  two  offices  by  which  they  are  performed,  assuming  each  of 
tham  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  may  be  called  those  of  the 
Commander  and  of  the  Administrator-General.  Napoleon  as  Emperor 
had  the  supreme  authority,  but  when  he  was  commanding  an  army 
in  the  field  he  depended  for  all  the  resources  supplied  to  him  from 
France  upon  a  Minister  of  War,  jusfc  as  Lord  Koberts  in  South 
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Africa  has  to  look  to  some  Administrator  at  the  War  Office  for  every 
man,  horse,  and  gun  that  he  may  require.  The  local  and  personal 
distinction  between  these  two  functions  during  war  is  fundamental, 
for  the  Commander  must  be  present  with  the  army  which  he  directs 
and  controls,  which  during  war  will  be  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
and  preferably  in  the  enemy's  country;  while  the  Administrator- 
Greneral  must  be  at  home,  where  he  can  best  collect  the  nation's 
resources,  and  superintend  their  transformation  into  materials  of  war 
and  their  transmission  to  the  Commander  in  the  field.  If,  then,  in 
war  these  two  functions  and  the  offices  which  perform  them  are 
necessarily  distinct,  it  must  be  wise  that  they  should  be  distinct 
during  peace,  because  otherwise  there  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
common- sense  rule  that  every  office  and  every  officer  should  during 
peace  prepare  for,  exercise,  and  rehearse  the  functions  which  it  and 
he  are  destined  to  perform  during  war.  The  necessity  for  the  two 
offices  during  war  is  the  best  guide  to  the  relation  between  them  in 
peace.  The  Commander  in  the  field  is  the  designer  and  director  of 
the  operations  of  his  army  against  the  enemy,  and  the  materials 
supplied  to  him,  in  the  shape  either  of  troops  or  of  weapons,  should 
be  such  as  will  suit  his  purpose.  The  Administrator,  therefore,  must 
be  guided  by  the  requirements  of  the  Commander,  from  whom  as  far 
as  possible  he  will  take  his  inspiration.  The  end,  be  it  remembered, 
is  always  victory,  and  victory  invariably  has  its  source  in  the  mind 
of  the  Commander.  For  that  reason  systems  alone,  however  perfect, 
will  not  produce  it,  and  the  greatest  merit  any  system  can  have 
consists  in  its  laying  no  needless  fetters  upon  the  judgment  and  the 
will  of  officers  whose  hearts  are  in  their  work. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  work  of  the  Commander  of  an 
army,  and  the  qualifications  and  qualities  which  it  implies  in  him. 
He  must  be  an  assiduous  student  of  the  military  sciences  and  of  the 
military  art,  for  in  no  other  way  can  he  be  the  embodiment  of  the  best 
military  judgment  of  his  day.  His  first  business  in  connection  with 
any  war  is  to  estimate  rightly  the  military  and  other  resources  of 
the  enemy,  and  to  divine  the  probable  effect  upon  that  enemy  of  the 
various  kinds  of  damage  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  him.  This 
implies  a  cultivated  intelligence,  such  as  is  acquired,  as  a  rule,  only 
by  men  who  have  enjoyed  the  best  education  of  their  time.  He 
must  have  the  habit  of  thinking  things  out  for  himself,  without 
which  no  man  can  have  enough  confidence  in  his  own  decisions  to 
abide  by  them  in  moments  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  He  must  be 
accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  authority  in  conditions  which  render 
him  liable  to  be  called  to  account ;  without  this,  it  is  unlikely  that 
he  can  have  the  peculiar  strength  of  character  which  enables  a  man 
to  stake  his  reputation,  his  career,  his  life,  and,  what  is  perhaps 
still  harder,  the  lives  of  others  upon  his  judgment  as  to  the  prudence 
pr^imprudence  of  a  particular  course  of  action.  The  mind  of  every 
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great  Commander  has  been  formed  by  prolonged  efforts  of  meditation 
on  the  various  problems  of  war  carried  in  each  case  to  the  point  of 
absolute  decision,  and  of  a  settled  conviction  as  to  the  right  way  to 
deal  with  each  different  problem.  The  convictions  thus  acquired 
become,  in  course  of  time,  the  framework  or  skeleton  of  his  mind,  so 
that  he  is  incapable  of  acting  in  a  way  inconsistent  with  them. 
Napoleon,  by  this  process  of  intense  thought,  had  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  perhaps  as  soon  as  1797,  thoroughly  organised  his  military 
judgment,  and  this  organised  judgment  he  sometimes  called  '  my 
system,'  though  the  word  '  system '  implies  a  cast-iron  rigidity  very 
different  from  the  flexible  elasticity  of  a  man's  judgment,  which  is  a 
living  thing.  Jomini  and  the  strategical  writers  devoted  many  years 
to  the  attempt  to  trace  through  his  actions  the  outlines  of  this 
organised  judgment  of  Napoleon's.  Moltke's  judgment  was  formed 
by  effort  continued  throughout  a  long  life.  It  was  a  revised  modern 
edition  of  that  of  Napoleon,  to  which  in  all  probability  it  was  superior, 
though  that  cannot  be  decided  until  in  the  next  generation  the 
analysts  who  are  now  at  work  upon  it  have  finished  their  task. 

The  process  of  hard  thinking,  and  therefore  of  concentration, 
which  a  Commander  must  go  through  involves  a  peculiar  treatment 
by  him  of  all  matters  of  detail.  Those  that  are  important  to  him  he 
absolutely  masters  and  digests  :  the  rest  he  ignores,  although  in  the 
process  of  picking  out  those  which  he  requires  he  has  usually  been 
obliged  to  cover  the  whole  branch  to  which  they  belong.  Con- 
centration is  impossible  without  leisure,  which  is  obtained  by 
a  man  in  authority  through  the  division  of  labour  among  his  assis- 
tants. The  Commander  of  an  army,  therefore,  forms  for  himself  a 
staff  of  assistants,  among  whom  he  distributes  the  multifarious  busi- 
ness which  he  has  to  transact,  giving  them  the  power  to  decide 
questions  without  reference  to  him  in  proportion  to  his  confidence 
in  their  judgment,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  his  certainty  that 
they  know  his  mind  about  the  questions  which  they  will  have  to 
answer.  But  the  great  questions  of  all,  how  he  will  distribute  his 
troops,  and  whether  he  will  move  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or  straight 
forward,  he  reserves  for  himself.  Suppose  he  has  three  divisions  or 
three  army  corps,  and  decides  to  endeavour  to  turn  his  enemy's  right 
flank,  using  one  of  the  three  bodies  to  hold  the  enemy  in  front  while 
the  two  others  are  to  march  so  as  to  bring  them  upon  the  enemy's 
flank  at  such  a  time  that  all  three  bodies  may  attack  simultaneously. 
That  being  his  decision,  endless  details  must  be  arranged  for  its 
execution.  The  General  commanding  each  body  must  receive  a 
clear  account  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  him  and  of  his  place  in  the 
framework  of  the  movement ;  arrangements  must  be  made  to  carry 
provisions  and  ammunition  for  these  bodies,  for  screening  their  march 
from  the  enemy's  observation,  and  for  watching  the  enemy  during 
the  movement — arrangements  which  must  be  translated  into  the 
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form  of  unambiguous  instructions  to  be  delivered  to  tfre  various 
persons  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  several  operations.  If 
the  bodies  of  troops  are  large,  these  details  become  multifarious,  and 
,the  point  is  soon  reached  at  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Commander  to  work  them  all  out  and  write  all  the  instructions  him- 
self; yet  worked  out  they  must  be,  and  the  instructions  written  by 
some  one  inspired  by  the  Commander's  intentions  and  no  less  con- 
versant than  himself  with  the  machinery  of  the  army.  The  Com- 
mander, therefore,  requires  a  confidential  assistant  who  can  do  this 
for  him  and  thereby  leave  him  free  for  the  questions  to  which  he 
has  to  find  that  simple  but  definite  answer  upon  which  he  is  ready, 
as  has  been  said,  to  stake  his  reputation  and  the  existence  of  his 
army. ,  This  confidential  assistant  is  the  Commander's  principal 
jStaff  officer,  and  in  continental  armies,  the  size  of  which  makes  the 
position  very  important,  is  known  as  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff. 
He  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  Head  Private  Secretary  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  office  of  Chief  of  the  Staff  has  not,  and 
cannot  have,  any  independent  existence :  it  is  identical  with  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief  in  so  far  as  the  Commander-in-Chief 
is  the  designer  and  director  of  operations  in  the  field. 

-,  ;  The  business  of  the  military  Administrator  is  to  take  from  the 
nation  .  and  to  convert  for  the  use  of  the  Commander  the  men 
and  the  materials  which  that  officer  requires.  He  tells  off  into 
companies,  squadrons  or  batteries  the  recruits  with  which  either 
enlistment  or  compulsion  supplies  him,  and  spends  the  money  placed 
at  his  disposal  in  providing  them  with  clothes,  weapons,  food,  and 
lodgings*  He  furnishes  and  maintains  the  framework  of  the  army 
organisation,  keeping  up  so  many  fighting  units,  divisions  of  all 
arms,  or,  in  some  countries,  '  army  corps/  so  many  fortresses,  so  many 
camps  and  barracks.  It  is  for  him  to  provide  training  grounds  for 
the  troops,  drill  grounds,  ranges,  and  areas  for  manoeuvre.  He  must 
keep  up  a  proper  store  of  guns,  rifles,  ammunition,  swords,  lances, 
and  all  the  implements  of  war.  He  must  buy  or  breed  the  thousands  of 
horses  required  by  the  army,  and  produce  when  required  the  waggons 
in  which  to  transport  its  necessaries  and  the  mules  or  the  traction 
engine^  to  draw  them.  In  short,  he  is  a  kind  of  universal  prorider. 

Thus  while  the  Commander  may  be  compared  to  an  artist,  the 
Administrator  rather  resembles  a  contractor.  It  is  very  often  said 
that  the  Administrator  of  an  army  need  only  be  what  is  laxly  called  a 
man  of  business,  but  the  analogy  is  not  altogether  fortunate.  The 
man  of  business  buys  in  order  to  sell,  his  object  being  the  profit 
arising  out  of  the  double  transaction.  He  therefore  always  has  in 
view  the  requirements  of  a  market  which  moreover  he  can  by 
judicious  advertisement  and  other  forms  of  enterprise  to  some  extent 
create ;  it  does  not  matter  to  him  what  he  sells,  providing  he  obtains 
a  profit.  But  the  Administrator  of  an  army  has  no  market :  his 
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success  is  measured,  not  by  the  magnitude  of  his  transactions  or  the 
quantity  of  the  goods  which  he  provides,  but  by  their  suitability  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  needed.  This  purpose  is  in  the  future, 
consisting  in  utility  for  operations  in  a  war  which  is  yet  to  come,  a 
kind  of  utility  that  can  be  estimated  only  by  a  mind  which  foresees 
the  conditions  of  that  war.  Such  foresight  is  the  special  business  of 
the  Commander,  and  the  success  of  the  Administrator  therefore 
depends  upon  his  wares  conforming  to  the  wishes  of  the  Commander 
with  whom  he  is  associated.  Accordingly,  a  most  important  point  in 
any  military  system  is  that  it  should  guarantee  the  necessary 
harmony  between  the  Commander  and  the  Administrator.  The  first 
guarantee  is  to  be  found  in  the  appointment  as  Administrator  of  a 
man  whose  conception  of  war  corresponds  as  closely  as  may  be  with 
that  of  the  Commander.  The  question  will  be  asked,  How  can  this 
unity  of  conception  be  obtained  ?  and  the  answer  is  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  a  professional  training  and  a  professional  life.  In  each 
of  the  sciences  there  is  a  coherent  body  of  doctrine  or  of  principles 
about  which  all  the  devotees  of  that  science  are  agreed,  so  that 
a  person  beginning  the  study  will  receive  substantially  the  same 
instruction  and  the  same  views  from  any  one  of  a  multitude  of 
different  teachers  or  different  text-books.  In  the  same  way  in  the 
practice  of  law  or  of  medicine  there  is  an  established  body  of  prin- 
ciples recognised  beyond  dispute  by  all  the  experts.  Unanimity  as 
regards  essential  matters  is  found  to  exist  wherever  there  is  a  body 
of  men  following  a  specific  calling  or  vocation,  by  which  is  implied 
the  concentration  of  effort  during  the  whole  of  a  working  career  upon 
a  particular  branch  of  theory  and  practice.  Professional  practice 
means  practice  based  upon  science,  and  professional  education  means 
a  training  in  the  sciences  necessary  for  a  particular  kind  of  practice. 
It  is  the  scientific  basis,  coupled  with  the  devotion  of  the  pro- 
fessional man's  life  to  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  which  gives  its  value 
to  what  is  called  professional  opinion.  If  the  British  army  is  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  professional  opinion  which  will  guarantee  reasonable 
harmony  in  the  management  of  its  different  departments,  there  must 
be  a  re-organisation  of  military  education  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and 
the  officer  who  expects  to  rise  in  his  calling  must  be  required  to  work 
as  hard  as  the  successful  lawyer  or  the  successful  doctor. 

Suppose  we  now  sketch  out  the  organisation  for  the  general 
management  of  an  army,  beginning  with  the  various  branches  of  the 
Commander's  work,  and  then  going  through  those  of  the  Administra- 
tor's, and  remembering  that  the  Commander  will  always  be  thinking 
of  how  to  beat  the  enemy  in  the  next  war,  and  that  the  Administrator, 
while  keeping  to  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  demands  of  the 
Commander,  will  be  restricted  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
supreme  Government  or  the  national  will  upon  the  amount  of  money 
which  he  may  spend.  The  Commander's  first  care  will  be  for  the 
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perfection  of  his  own  personal  work :  lie  will  want  to  be  abreast  of 
every  advance  in  the  methods  of  warfare.  The  only  way  to  guarantee 
this  is  to  have  a  department  for  the  advancement  of  military 
learning  in  which  would  be  recorded  or  classified  every  new  idea  and 
every  new  invention  connected  with  the  subject.  This  department 
in  its  scientific  and  historical  branches  would  be  in  close  connection 
with  the  institutions  for  the  higher  professional  education  of  the 
officers  of  the  army.  Side  by  side  with  it  would  be  a  second  depart- 
ment for  the  continuous  study  of  the  armies  of  possible  adversaries 
and  of  possible  allies,  as  well  as  of  the  various  theatres  of  war  in 
which  the  armies  might  be  engaged.  This  corresponds  to  the 
existing  Intelligence  division.  The  Commander's  own  special  work, 
the  designing  of  operations,  he  would  carry  out  in  his  private  office 
with  the  assistance,  when  assistance  was  required,  of  his  most  trusted 
Staff  officer.  In  working  out  his  plans  for  the  opening  of  the  various 
campaigns  which  he  might  possibly  have  to  conduct,  he  would  not 
merely  be  finding  exercise  for  his  strategical  judgment,  which  cannofe 
be  kept  at  its  best  without  constant  exercise,  but  would  find  himself 
compelled  from  time  to  time  to  revise  the  methods  of  fighting  in  use 
in  the  army  in  accordance  with  changes  going  on  in  the  world,  both 
in  the  matter  of  communications  and  in  that  of  armament.  He  would 
watch  over  the  revision  of  the  text-books  provided  for  the  instruction 
of  the  army  in  its  tactical  work,  the  drill  books  of  the  three  arms,  and 
the  regulations  for  field  service. 

The  Commander  must  prepare  himself,  not  merely  for  the 
conception  but  for  the  execution  of  operations,  in  which  he  depends 
upon  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  Generals,  his  subordinates.  His 
second  principal  function,  therefore,  consists  in  the  training  of  a 
number  of  Generals,  a  training  which  he  can  control  in  two  ways  : 
first,  by  passing  through  his  own  office  in  turn  the  ablest  officers  of 
the  army  selected  in  the  course  of  their  instruction  at  the  military 
university  or  staff  college,  and,  secondly,  by  personal  observation  of 
their  practice  in  the  manoeuvres  which  they  ought  periodically  to 
conduct,  each  at  the  head  of  the  body  of  troops  which  he  would 
command  during  war. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Commander  of  an  army  should  have  full 
authority  over  his  troops,  an  authority  which  he  can  exercise  only 
through  the  officers.  This  implies  that  he  should  have  the  control 
of  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  that  his  should  be  the  decisive 
voice  in  the  promotion  of  officers  and  the  distribution  of  command. 
In  regard  to  these  matters,  discipline  and  promotion,  he  will  require 
the  assistance  of  a  department  (in  the  British  Service  that  of  the 
Adjutant-General) . 

These  being  the  rational  and  necessary  arrangements  for  any 
modern  army,  the  first  remark  to  be  made  is  that  very  little  change 
is  required  in  the  British  system  in  order  to  meet  them  fully.  By  lon-g 
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tradition,  unfortunately  interrupted  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  the  principal  assistant  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  as  designer 
and  director  of  operations  is  the  Quartermaster-General.  That  officer 
should  be  the  confidential  assistant  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  In 
Iris  office  the  orders  for  all  movements,  manoeuvres,  and  operations 
should  be  drafted,  and  the  directors  of  the  scientific  department,  of 
which  the  staff  college  would  be  a  branch,  and  of  the  military 
Intelligence  division,  would  be  his  subordinates.  In  the  superintend- 
ence of  discipline  the  Commander-in-Chief  is  assisted  by  the  Adjutant- 
general,  and  all  questions  concerning  the  promotion  and  selection 
of  officers  are  dealt  with  by  the  Commander  in  the  department  of  the 
Military  Secretary. 

At  the  present  moment  the  Commander-in-Chief  has  in  his  own 
hands  the  entire  control  of  the  education  and  instruction  of  officers, 
und  through  them  of  the  whole  army,  because  he  inspects  and 
controls  the  General  Officers  who  should  be  responsible  to  him  for  the 
training  of  their  subordinates,  and  has  under  his  authority  the  various 
colleges  from  which  must  pass  both  candidates  for  commissions  and 
candidates  for  Staff  employment.  If,  therefore,  the  British  army  or 
any  part  of  it  is  imperfectly  instructed,  either  in  tactics  or  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  military  art,  the  failure  is  directly  attributable 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  in  the  education  of  the  army  has 
never,  so  far  as  is  known,  been  subject  to  interference  by  the  civil 
authorities.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  education  of  a 
body  of  officers  is  a  slow  operation.  The  men  who  are  now  Generals 
received  their  training  and  had  their  military  character  formed 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  long  before  the  present  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  in  authority.  The  army  has  inherited  from  the  days  when 
commissions  were  purchased  a  fatal  tradition — the  tradition  that, 
though  to  be  a  good  officer  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  gentleman,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  be  a  methodical  student.  It  has  not  yet  acquired 
another  tradition  without  which  no  great  results  can  ever  be  obtained 
— that  of  constant  and  continuous  work.  The  ignorance  prevalent 
among  the  officers  of  the  British  army  of  the  modern  literature  of 
their  profession  is  without  parallel  in  any  first  rate  army  and  in  any 
other  temporal  profession. 

The  Administrator's  work  consists  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
number  of  the  fighting  units,  divisions  of  all  arms  or  army  corps  of 
which  an  army  in  the  field  is  composed,  and  of  a  certain  number  of 
units  of  fixed  defence  or  fortresses.  Each  of  these  has  its  own 
Commanding  General,  with  a  cadre  or  framework  of  officers,  non- 
commissioned officers  and  men  with  the  colours,  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  reserve  men  to  fill  out  the  framework  to  manoeuvre 
strength  for  periodical  exercise,  and  to  war  strength  when  required, 
as  well  as  to  sustain  the  unit  at  full  strength  in  spite  of  the  losses 
of  war.  Each  Commanding  General  should  be  king  of  his  own  unit, 
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being  both  its  Commander  and  Administrator,  and  having  his  set  of 
assistants  for  each  purpose.  The  Administrator-General  does  no  more 
than  inspect  the  administration  of  each  unit,  just  as  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  confines  his  interference  with  it  to  seeing  that  the 
Commanding  General  is  training  and  exercising  his  unit  in  the  right 
way. 

The  actual  work  of  the  Administrator- General  is  thus  reduced  to 
three  branches  or  departments — those  of  equipment,  of  establish- 
ments and  of  recruiting. 

The  equipment  department  provides,  by  purchase  or  manufacture, 
all  the  articles  required  by  the  army — land,  buildings,  weapons,  car- 
riages, clothing  and  food — except  such  as  the  Commanders  of  units 
can  with  more  convenience  obtain  for  themselves.  The  more  this 
department  refrains  from  the  attempt  at  manufacture,  and  confines 
itself  to  selection  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of  the  needs  of 
war  as  designed  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  's  office,  the  more  success- 
fully is  it  likely  to  attain  that  standard. 

The  establishments  department  settles,  according  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's  design,  the  number  of  men  to  be  assigned  to  each 
unit — company,  squadron,  battery,  battalion,  brigade,  division,  and 
army  corps — the  proportion  of  officers  to  each  and  their  respective 
rank,  makes  the  regulations  for  the  administration  of  each  of  them, 
and  inspects  them  to  make  sure  that  the  regulations  are  complied 
with. 

The  recruiting  department  makes  the  regulations  which  lay 
down  the  terms  of  service  of  officers  and  men,  and  arranges  for  the 
transfer  of  the  requisite  number  of  men  from  civil  to  military  life 
and  back  again. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  equipment  and  the  establishments 
departments  must  work  according  to  the  design  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  that  being  the  standard  of  what  will  be  required  for  war, 
and  in  particular  for  the  next  probable  war.  Of  course  in  this 
connection  the  next  war  means  war  with  a  first-class  Power,  which  is 
always  possible.  You  must  be  ready  for  the  most  dangerous 
antagonist,  and  if  you  are  you  will  also  be  ready  for  any  less 
powerful  adversary.  If  the  Commander-in-Chief 's  conception  of  the 
next  war  is  true,  and  the  Administrator  complies  with  his  design,  the 
army  will  be  ready  for  its  work.  If  the  Commander's  conception  is 
wrong  or  inadequate,  or  if,  though  it  is  right,  the  Administrator  does 
not  work  to  the  design,  the  army  will  not  be  ready. 

But  there  are  two  limitations  upon  the  Administrator  in  his  en- 
deavour to  work  to  the  design  supplied  by  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
He  can  take  only  the  men  that  the  nation  gives  him,  and  can  spend 
only  the  money  that  the  nation  allows.  In  both  these  respects  he  has 
to  work  under  conditions  laid  down  for  him  by  Parliament. 

As  regards  recruiting,  Parliament  will  have  at  an  early  date  to 
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make  a  definite  choice  between  the  voluntary  and  the  compulsory 
systems — a  choice  which  nothing  need  now  be  said  to  prejudice, 
though  it  may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  the  objections  to  a  com- 
pulsory system,  the  advantage  of  that  plan  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  general  management  is  that  the  national  recognition  of  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  subject  himself  to  a  soldier's  training  would 
create  such  a  universal  interest  in  military  administration  as  would 
be  in  itself  a  guarantee  against  future  administrative  negligence.  A 
House  of  Commons  of  which  every  member,  and  a  constituency  of 
which  every  voter,  had  passed  through  the  ranks  would  not  accept 
a  perfunctory  discussion  of  the  problems  of  national  defence. 

The  parliamentary  vote  of  money  for  the  army  is  invariably  an 
acceptance  of  the  estimates  presented.  In  the  system  here  described, 
based  upon  preparation  for  war,  the  estimates  would  be  prepared  in 
the  office  of  the  Administrator-General  by  adding  together  the 
estimate  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  his  own  departments  (that 
is,  for  the  bureaus  of  the  Quartermaster-General,  the  Adjutant- 
General,  and  the  Military  Secretary),  those  of  the  various  Command- 
ing Generals  each  for  his  army  corps  or  his  fortress,  and  those  of  the 
departments  of  equipment,  establishments,  and  recruiting.  The  bulk 
of  the  money  would  be  spent  by  the  Commanding  Generals  and  the 
equipment  department.  Each  officer  in  authority  would  submit  his 
own  estimate  to  the  Administrator-General,  who  would  distribute 
the  money  voted  between  the  various  authorities.  There  would  be 
no  financial  officer  without  administrative  work,  but  each  depart- 
ment would  account  for  its  expenditure  to  the  Administrator- General, 
who  would  have  his  own  audit  office.  The  Administrator-General 
would  be  the  sole  medium  of  communication  between  the  army  and 
the  Treasury. 

This  completes  the  account  of  the  general  management  of  an 
army  on  the  basis  of  preparation  during  peace  for  a  possibly  coming 
war.  The  organisation  is  for  convenience  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying table.  It  accords  with  the  views  expressed  by  Sir  George 
Chesney  in  the  article  which  follows,  though  the  terms  in  which  it 
is  expressed  have  been  modified  in  order  to  get  rid,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  technical  language.  But  it  differs  in  one  important  point  from 
the  scheme  which,  in  the  last  of  his  three  articles,  in  December  1891, 
Sir  George  Chesney  formulated.  Sir  George  Chesney  then  adopted 
against  his  own  judgment  the  suggestion,  published  a  month  or  two 
later  in  the  report  of  Lord  Hartington's  Commission,  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  who  should  be  the  colleague  but  not  the 
subordinate  of  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This .  was  a  concession  to 
what  Sir  George  Chesney  then  believed  to  be  inevitable ;  he  had 
reason  to  think  the  plan  would  be  adopted,  and  felt  that  it  was  hard 
for  him  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  But  Sir  George  Chesney's  own 
opinion  was,  and  the  truth  is,  that  the  proposal  of  the  Commission 
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Sketch  of  the  Organisation  of  the  General  Management  of  an 
Army  upon  the  Basis  of  Preparation  for  a  War. 
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in-  Chief  (charged 
with  the  design  of 
operations  in  war, 
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with  the  education 
and  training  of  the 
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them,  and  charged  with  the  instruction 
of  all  under  their  command. 


Department  of  Ac- 
counts. Compiles 
the  estimates  and 
audits  the  expen- 
diture. 

Department  of  Re- 
cruiting. Charged 
with  levying  the 
number  of  men 
voted  by  Parlia- 
ment in  accordance 
with  the  legal  terms 
of  their  service. 

Department  of 
Es  tablishme  nts. 
Charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  all 
military  units  in 
accordance  with  the 
standard  supplied 
by  the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 

Department  of  / 
Equipment. 
Charged  with  the 
provision     of     all 
arms,  houses,  land, 
and  other  material^ 
objects  required  by"\ 
the    army   in    ac- 
cordance with  the 
standard  furnished 
by   the  Comman- 
der-in-Chief. 


This  includes  the 
Ordnance  and 
Clothing  depart- 
ments and  the  de- 
partments of  the 
Inspectors-General 
of  Fortifications 
and  Ordnance,  in  so 
far  as  they  have  to 
do  with  materiel. 
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was  upon  this  point  '  rather  a  caricature  than  a  copy  of  the  Grerman 
Staff  system,'  and  its  adoption  would  be  fatal  to  the  fighting  efficiency 
of  the  army. 

The  scheme  here  explained  takes  no  account,  however,  of  the 
relation  between  the  two  military  chiefs  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Cabinet  and  Parliament  on  the  other  hand.  Upon  that  important 
subject  some  explanation  is  necessary,  but  it  must  be  observed  that, 
whatever  the  arrangements  made  to  secure  Cabinet  and  parlia- 
mentary control,  the  first  object,  victory,  cannot  be  secured  unless 
the  military  management  be  organised  upon  some  plan  closely 
corresponding  with  that  here  given. 

For  many  years  the  ideal  which  hovered  before  the  advocates  of 
War  Office  reform  was  that  Sir  Greorge  Chesney  expresses  in  the 
words  '  making  the  professional  heads  of  the  department  directly 
responsible  to  Parliament  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  professional  and 
technical  business  with  which  they  have  to  deal.'  The  ideal  thus 
expressed  is  most  attractive,  but  upon  analysis  it  will  be  found  to 
mean  either  too  much  or  too  little.  The  Constitution  knows  of  no 
responsibility  to  Parliament  except  that  of  the  Cabinet,  which  is 
collective  and  indivisible.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  departmental 
chief  directly  responsible  to  Parliament  without  setting  up  a  rival 
authority  to  that  of  the  Cabinet.  Moreover,  Parliament  can  never  be 
qualified  to  check  and  control  '  the  conduct  of  professional  and 
technical  business.'  Accordingly,  some  years  ago  an  attempt  was 
made,  to  devise  a  plan  for  securing  without  interfering  with  the 
authority  of  the  Cabinet  some  guarantee  for  the  due  influence  of  the 
professional  judgment  in  the  management  of  the  army.  The  result 
was  that,  in  February  1894,  a  letter  signed  by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  Sir 
Greorge  Chesney,  Mr.  Arnold  Forster,  and  myself,  in  which  specific 
proposals  were  made,  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  Prime 
Minister,  and  communicated  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  passages  of  that 
letter  essential  ipi  the  present  purpose  were  the  following : 

No  arrangements  which  aimed  at  or  resulted  in  a  subversion  of  the  principles 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  essential  to  the  working  of  constitutional 
government  could  be  seriously  considered.  But  no  system  of  defence,  however 
constitutional,  can  avail,  unless  it  be  shaped  with  a  view  to  war.  It  is  to  the 
conciliation  of  these  two  necessities,  that  of  compatibility  with  the  Constitution 
and  that  of  adaptation  to  the  purpose  of  war,  that  our  attention  has  been  directed. 

If  the  preservation  of  peace  depended  upon  the  good  will  of  the  British 
Government,  there  would  perhaps  be  little  need  for  a  navy  or  an  army.  The 
existence  of  these  services  implies  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  safety  in  time 
of  war  depends  upon  forethought  and  preparation  in  advance.  Such  preparation 
involves  a  view  of  the  nature  of  a  possible  war  and  an  estimate  of  the  intensity 
of  the  effort  it  would  impose,  this  view  and  this  estimate  furnishing  the  standard 
for  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  means  to  be  kept  available. 

The  design,  without  which  even  a  defensive  war  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  in  the 
absence  of  which  preparations  made  during  peace  must  fail  to  serve  their  purpose, 
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is  properly  the  secret  of  the  Government.  Yet,  where  the  Government  is  re- 
sponsible to  a  Parliament,  it  is  indispensable  either  that  so  much  of  the  design 
should  be  communicated  to  Parliament  as  will  enable  it  to  judge  of  the  necessity 
and  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  preparations  for  which  supplies  must  be  voted,  or 
that  Parliament  should  know  who  are  the  professional  advisers  upon  whose 
judgment  the  Government  relies.  Neither  of  these  conditions  seems  to  us  at 
present  to  be  fulfilled,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  the  omission,  there  has  arisen  in 
the  public  mind  that  distrust  to  which  we  have  alluded.  .  .  . 

We  would  further  suggest  that  the  Cabinet  should  select  for  each  Service  an 
officer  whose  professional  judgment  commands  its  confidence,  to  be  at  once  the 
responsible  adviser  of  the  Cabinet  upon  all  questions  regarding  the  conduct  of 
war  so  far  as  his  own  Service  is  concerned,  and  the  principal  executive  officer  of 
that  Service. 

We  understand  by  a  responsible  adviser  one  who  stands  or  falls  by  the  advice 
which  he  gives.  He  would,  of  course,  have  at  his  disposal,  in  the  formation  of  his 
views,  the  best  assistance  that  the  professional  Staff  of  the  navy  or  of  the  army  could 
supply.  But  the  opinion  which,  after  mature  consideration,  he  would  submit  to 
the  Cabinet  and  formally  record  would  be  his  own  and  would  be  given  in  his  own 
name.  It  follows  that  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  Cabinet  and  its  naval 
or  its  military  adviser  upon  any  important  matter  of  naval  or  military  policy 
would  lead  to  the  resignation  of  the  latter.  In  our  view  the  essence  of  responsi- 
bility for  advice  is  that  the  officer  giving  it  is  identified  with  it,  and  remains  in 
the  post  only  so  long  as  his  judgment  upon  the  professional  matters  with  reference 
to  which  he  is  consulted  is  acceptable  to  the  Cabinet  which  he  serves.  In  order 
to  facilitate  his  independence  in  this  respect  provision  should  be  made  in  case  of 
his  resignation  for  his  employment  in  another  post  or  for  his  honourable  retire- 
ment. 

The  plan  here  suggested  has  not  been  adopted.  Instead,  Mr. 
Balfour  persuaded  the  present  Cabinet,  soon  after  its  appointment,  to 
create  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  for  Defence,  a  measure  which  is 
open  to  the  objection  that  it  diminishes  the  collective  responsibility 
of  the  Cabinet  without  giving  any  additional  guarantee  of  the 
influence  upon  the  national  preparations  for  war  of  the  trained 
military  judgment. 

Yet  if  the  army  is  ever  to  be  organised,  governed,  and  trained  in 
accordance  with  its  purpose,  victory,  one  of  two  steps  will  have  to  be 
taken :  either  the  proposal  of  the  letter  above  quoted  will  have  to 
be  adopted  or  the  Commander-in- Chief  will  have  to  be  an  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Cabinet.  The  latter  plan  would  not  be  an  innovation, 
for  Cabinets  have  before  now  included  a  Commander-in-Chief.  It 
has  one  inestimable  advantage.  None  but  a  strategist  can  fully 
appreciate  the  importance  of  time  in  the  special  preparations  which 
must  immediately  precede  a  war.  Yet  none  but  a  Cabinet  Minister 
can  have  so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  as  to  be  able  to  say  at  a  given  moment,  '  Now  or  never 
your  preparations  must  begin.'  At  least  half  of  the  secret  of  success 
in  war  consists  in  being  ready  first. 

SPENSER  WILKINSON. 
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THE   '  CONFUSION   WORSE   CONFOUNDED' 
AT  THE   WAR  OFFICE 


THE  subject  dealt  with  in  this  and  rny  previous  article 1 — the  ad- 
ministration of  the  army — although  it  forms  only  a  part  of  the 
still  larger  question,  how  to  provide  such  a  vigorous  control  of  all 
the  forces  of  the  Crown,  naval  as  well  as  military,  as  shall  secure  in 
the  highest  degree  their  combined  and  harmonious  action,  is  a 
subject  so  large  and  important  in  itself  as  to  demand  separate 
consideration.  Such  a  limit  has  accordingly  been  kept  in  view  in 
this  contribution  to  the  general  discussion.  My  first  paper  was 
concerned  with  the  general  relations  of  the  War  Minister  and  his 
department  to  Parliament.  Adopting  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
Lord  Hartington's  Commission,  which  had  been  brought  out  equally 
by  previous  inquiries,  and  which  no  one  has  attempted  to  question, 
that  the  present  system  of  our  military  administration  is  radically 
defective,  adapted  to  secure  neither  economy  in  peace  nor  vigour  in 
war,  it  indicated  what  I  venture  to  think  should  be  the  leading  outlines 
of  the  needful  reform.  The  essence  of  this  consists  in  making  the 
professional  heads  of  the  department  directly  responsible  to  Parliament 
for  the  Conduct  of  all  the  professional  and  technical  business  with  which 
they  have  to  deal,  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State  being  limited 
to  exercising  a  general  control,  and  securing  that  the  action  of  the  War 
Department  in  all  branches  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  Parliament — a  duty  in  which  alone  his  responsibility 
can  be  real  and  effective. 

The  case  for  reform  has  been  completely  established.  The 
country  has  had  warnings  enough,  and  should  be  satisfied  with 
no  reform  which  stops  short  of  placing  the  administration  of  the 
army  on  a  sound  and  reasonable  footing ;  and  this  object  can  be 
attained  only  by  placing  responsibility  and  authority  on  the  persons 
competent  to  exercise  them.  If  this  general  principle  be  accepted,  it 
has  next  to  be  considered  who  are  to  be  the  chief  professional  officials 
whose  responsibility  is  to  be  thus  declared  and  enforced,  and  what  are 
tc  be  their  respective  functions.  The  determination  of  these  points, 
which  practically  involves  the  project  for  a  proper  organisation  of  the 
War  Department,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

The  present  constitution  of  that  department  and  how  it  has  come 
about  must  first  be  briefly  explained.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
War  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  was  also  Minister  for  War, 

1  The  Nineteenth  Century,  July  1891. 
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so  far  as  that  the  general  conduct  of  military  operations  was  dealt  with 
in  his  department;  but  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  the  military 
administration  in  peace-time.  This  was  under  three  separate  and 
in  dependent  officers:  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  officer  with  functions 
as  such,  responsible  for  the  discipline  and  personnel  of  the  army, 
and  exercising  all  military  patronage,  but  without  any  financial  autho- 
rity ;  the  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  charged  with  the  supply 
of  all  warlike  stores,  and  also  the  ordnance  for  the  navy,  the  outlay  on 
which  was  provided  in  the  estimates  of  his  department;  lastly,  a 
Secretary  at  War  charged  with  the  financial  control  of  the  army  and 
with  the  preparation  of  the  army  estimates.  As  a  means  of  administra- 
tion for  peace-time  only  the  system  was  a  rational  one,  so  far  that  the 
line  was  distinctly  drawn  between  the  command  and  discipline  of  the 
troops,  and  the  supply  of  stores  and  equipment — two  things  which  it 
is  essential  for  purposes  of  good  administration  should  be  kept  distinct, 
and  which  are  so  kept  in  every  well-administered  army.  It  also  had 
the  advantage  of  recognising  both  the  great  importance  of  the  Supply 
Department,  and  that  it  should  be  in  charge  of  a  professional  authority, 
the  head  of  it,  the  Master-General,  being  always  a  military  officer  of 
standing  and  experience  (the  Duke  of  Wellington  held  this  office  for 
a  long  time),  with  usually  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  It  was  a  great 
defect  in  the  system  that  the  Master-General  had  not  only  charge  of 
all  ordnance  stores  and  barracks  and  fortifications,  but  also  the  com- 
mand of  the  Artillery  and  Engineer  Corps,  which  were  thus  separated 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  army — a  perfectly  inconsequential  and  most 
inconvenient  arran  gement .  And  although  the  system  secured  economy, 
it  was  suited  only  for  a  state  of  peace.  That  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  was  also  Secretary  of  State  for  War  merely  implied 
that  he  was  the  member  of  the  Cabinet  charged  with  the  duty  of 
giving  effect  to  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  in  time  of  war ; 
he  had  no  administrative  control  over  the  different  military  depart- 
ments ;  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  was  responsible  for  maintaining 
the  army  in  a  state  of  efficiency  for  war.  And  the  army  in  those 
days,  as  is  well  known,  was  altogether  deficient  in  the  requisite  equip- 
ments for  the  purpose.  The  Commissariat  Department,  such  as  it 
was,  a  mere  disbursing  agency,  was  under  the  Treasury,  and  there 
was  not  even  the  nucleus  of  a  Transport  Department. 

It  was  under  this  system,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  that  the  great  war 
with  France  was  carried  on  ;  and  although  Wellington,  left  to  himself, 
succeeded  in  organising  a  field  army,  it  is  not  surprising  that  our  mili- 
tary operations  generally  should  have  been  ill-planned  and  ill-exe  cuted, 
and  that  when  after  a  long  peace  the  country  became  again  engaged  in 
a  serious  war  under  a  feeble  Government,  there  was  a  disastrous  break- 
down. Out  of  this  came  the  change  to  a  system  aimed  at  being  suited 
for  war  as  well  as  for  peace,  the  creation  of  a  War  Department  under  a 
separate  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  Secre- 
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tary  at  War  and  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  whole  army 
administration  was  now  concentrated  in  one  department  and  under 
one  head,  and  so  far  the  reform  was  altogether  in  the  right  line ;  but 
the  subsequent  course  of  affairs  cannot  be  regarded  with  national 
complacency.  The  history  of  our  military  administration  for  the  past 
thirty  years  is  a  dismal  record  of  perpetual  change,  proceeding  on  no 
Jixed  principle  and  naturally  failing  to  arrive  at  any  finality,  the  out- 
come at  the  end  being  the  state  of  things  revealed  by  Lord  Hartington's 
Commission,  whose  report,  although  guardedly  expressed,  as  might 
be  expected  when  three  ex- War  Ministers  were  members  of  it,  is 
nevertheless  a  scathing  exposure  of  the  confusion  and  want  of  system 
which  pervade  our  military  administration,  and  which  with  those 
•<vho  give  the  matter  serious  attention  must  leave  a  feeling  of  profound 
misgiving  lest  the  country  should  find  itself  involved  in  war  before 
t  he  existing  state  of  things  is  replaced  by  a  sounder  system. 

The  defects  laid  bare  in  this  report  may  all  be  traced  to  this,  that 
ihe  essential  principles  which  should  govern  the  administration  of 
(;very  army  have  never  been  clearly  apprehended  and  acted  on.  In 
place  of  the  effective  responsibility  of  the  professional  and  permanent 
officials  which  should  have  been  established  from  the  first,  there  has 
been  substituted  the  nominal  responsibility  of  the  minister,  carried 
i  o  a  point  at  which  there  ceases  to  be  any  real  responsibility  attach- 
ing  to  any  one ;  this  point  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  in  my  first 
jjrticle,  and  will  be  referred  to  again  presently.  Further,  the  cardinal 
principle  has  been  lost  sight  of,  that  the  administration  of  an  army 
should  always  be  divided  under  two  main  heads,  to  be  kept  entirely 
distinct:  Command  and  Discipline;  and  Supply,  or  the  provision  of 
stores  and  equipment,  barracks  and  fortifications,  with  the  control  of 
the  army  expenditure.  The  necessity  for  maintaining  this  separation 
of  functions,  which  is  rigidly  observed  in  the  military  administration 
of  every  continental  government,  has  never  been  clearly  recognised 
at  our  War  Office,  where  a  constant  struggle  has  been  going  on  between 
the  different  branches  to  get  the  control  over  the  business  of  each 
ether.  At  one  time  the  civil  element  gains  the  upper  hand,  and  the 
military  authorities  are  hampered  and  interfered  with  in  their  executive 
functions  at  every  point ;  now  the  pendulum  swings  the  other  way, 
and  the  military  side  of  the  office  has  had  transferred  to  it  depart- 
nents  of  business  altogether  beyond  its  proper  province.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  move  in  the  right  direction 
ly  the  appointment  of  a  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  to  take 
charge  of  the  business  of  Supply.  The  title  was  an  inappropriate  one, 
because  the  Survey  or- General  had  to  do  with  a  great  deal  more  than 
ordnance  matters ;  moreover,  the  office  was  not  established  on  a  footing 
c  Dmmensurate  with  its  importance,  and  after  a  few  years  its  utility 
was  further  diminished  by  the  substitution,  for  a  military  officer  of 
standing  who  held  the  post  at  first,  of  a  junior  parliamentary  official. 

VOL.  XLVII-No.  276  0 
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Still  worse,  three  years  ago  this  office  was  abolished,  and  the  greater 
part  of  its  duties  nominally  placed  upon  the  Command er-in- Chief. 
A  remarkable  thing  about  this  change  is  that  it  followed  almost  im- 
mediately upon  the  report  of  Sir  James  Stephen's  Commission  of  1887, 
in  complete  opposition  to  their  recommendations.  The  subject  of 
inquiry  put  before  that  Commission  was  ostensibly  the  system  under 
which  patterns  of  warlike  stores  are  adopted,  and  the  stores  obtained 
and  passed  for  Her  Majesty's  Service  ;  in  effect  the  inquiry  was 
directed  to  the  mode  of  conducting  business  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment— an  inquiry  ordered  in  consequence  of  certain  notorious  failures 
of  guns  and  other  arms,  and  vague  charges  of  corruption  brought 
against  the  department,  which  charges,  it  may  be  observed  by  the 
way,  were  completely  dispelled  by  the  evidence  taken. 

But  the  Commission  could  not  avoid  inquiring,  so  far  as  the  terms 
of  their  instructions  permitted,  into  the  larger  question  of  the  general 
organisation  of  the  War  Department,  and  they  drew  attention  promi- 
nently to  the  defects  which  lie  at  the  root  of  the  matter,  the  unreality 
of  the  supposed  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  detailed 
business  of  the  department,  and  the  absurdity  of  expecting  that  this 
business  can  be  properly  done  by  any  man  so  placed — that  an  over- 
worked member  of  Parliament,  the  political  head  of  the  army,  can 
also  be  an  efficient  head  of  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  deal  pro- 
perly with  all  the  business   connected  with   fortifications  and   the 
commissariat,  besides  having  charge  of  the  estimates  and  the  expen- 
diture incurred  against  them.  The  Commission  say  it  is  impossible  that 
anyone  man  should  properly  discharge  all  these  functions,  and  that  even 
if  a  physical  and  intellectual  prodigy  were  to  be  found  possessing  the 
time  or  strength  or  the  knowledge  indispensable  for  the  purpose,  he 
would  have  to  do  his  duty  under  disadvantages  which  would  reduce  him 
practically  to  impotence,  by  reason  of  the  short  and  uncertain  tenure 
of  his  office,  for  that  there  had  been  six  successive  Ministers  of  War 
in  six  years.     The  Commission  went  on  to  point  out  that  this  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  controlling  authority  had  increased  from  recent  changes 
in  the  Supply  branch  of  the  department ;  for  that,  whereas  the  original 
intention  in  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Surveyor-General   of  the 
Ordnance  was  that  it  should  be  held  as  a  permanent  situation  by  a 
high  and  experienced  military  officer,  this  office  had  also  been  made 
a  parliamentary  and  party  post,  and  subject  to  the  same  ignorance 
in  the  holder,  and  to  the  same  uncertainty  of  tenure,  as  that  of  the 
Minister  of  War  himself,  with  the  further  disadvantage  that,  whereas 
the  latter  was  usually  a  statesman  of  standing  and  experience  in 
public  business,  the  post  of  Surveyor-General  was  usually  bestowed 
on  some  junior  and  untried  member  of  the  party  with  all  his  official 
experience  still  to  be  gained. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Commission,  so  far  as 
regards  the  particular  branch  of  business  under  inquiry  by  them,  was 
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the  revival  of  the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  for  the 
business  connected  with  Military  Stores  and  the  Manufacturing 
Departments.  They  recommended  that  the  appointment  should  be 
a  non-political  office,  to  be  held  for  a  term  of  seven  years  at  least,  and 
by  a  soldier  of  eminence,  who  should  be  independent  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  They  admitted  the  defect  which  this  arrangement  would 
involve,  in  that  a  want  of  unity  and  control  would  thus  be  imported 
Into  our  war  administration  ;  but  they  recommended  the  arrangement 
:  n  view  of  the  extreme  importance  of  securing  technical  knowledge  and 
continuous  superintendence  for  this  important  branch  of  army  affairs, 
together  with  distinct  responsibility  of  the  head  of  it  for  the  business. 

It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  this  report,  and  a  characteristic 
illustration  of  the  futility  of  inquiry  by  Koyal  Commissions  for 
securing  reform  because  of  the  public  indifference  to  these  most 
important  national  matters,  that,  so  far  from  this  recommendation 
being  carried  out,  shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  report  the  office 
of  Surveyor-General  was  abolished,  and  the  different  departments  of 
Supply  which  had  been  under  his  nominal  control  were  distributed 
£  mong  other  branches  of  the  office  ;  some  of  them  were  placed  under 
the  Financial  Secretary,  who,  like  the  Surveyor-General,  is  a  political 
officer,  but  the  greater  part  were  placed  under  the  Command er-in- 
€hief  and  his  immediate  deputy,  the  Adjutant-General,  a  permanent 
officer  in  the  sense  that  he  holds  office  for  a  fixed  term  of  years  and 
coes  not  go  in  and  out  with  the  Government.  This  arrangement  was 
adopted  from  a  desire  to  substitute  professional  control  for  control  by 
inexperienced  officials,  constantly  changing  ;  but  it  is  equally  as  faulty 
as  that  which  it  superseded. 

The  command  and  discipline  of  the  army  and  its  preparation  for 
v,  ar,  including  in  that  term  all  those  duties  which  in  continental  armies 
are  taken  by  a  special  staff  which  has  no  counterpart  with  us,  are  duties 
amply  sufficient  to  occupy  the  wrjble  time  and  energies  of  the  military 
st  aff  at  Army  Headquarters.  To  make  them  responsible  in  addition  for 
the  multitudinous  and  techriical  duties  connected  with  the  Supply 
branches  of  the  army  is  merely  to  substitute  one  impracticable  system 
for  another.  The  criticisms  of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Commission  on  the 
irj  compatibility  of  the  functions  placed  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
tie  fiction  of  regarding  him  as  responsible  for  the  proper  discharge 
of  them  all,  become  now  equally  applicable  to  the  position  of  the 
Command er-in-Chief,  thus  overloaded  with  a  mass  of  incongruous 
duties,  which  have  no  real  connection  with  the  command  of  an  army, 
an  d  which  no  other  commander  of  an  army  is  called  on  to  undertake. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  new  arrangement  is  that 
which  professes  to  impose  the  preparation  of  the  annual  estimates  upon 
the  Commander-in-Chief.  These  estimates,  properly  understood,  are 
th<5  record  in  which  are  brought  together  all  the  charges  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  sanctioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  approved  by  the 
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Treasury ;  then,  when  submitted  to  and  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  they  determine  the  expenditure  of  the  year,  bringing  the 
whole  into  one  vie  win  a  systematic  form  for  the  guidance  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Audit  and  Account.  The  framing  of  the  estimates  should  thus 
be  a  purely  mechanical  affair,  with  which  only  the  financial  branch  of 
the  War  Office  need  be  concerned  ;  what  the  military  authorities  are 
concerned  with  is  to  obtain  authority  for  any  particular  alterations 
they  consider  necessary  in  the  establishments  or  equipment  of  the 
army,  or  for  works  to  be  undertaken  or  stores  manufactured.  Upon 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Treasury  being  obtained 
to  these,  the  charges  involved  should  thereon  be  recorded  for  inclusion 
in  the  estimates  ;  but  to  place  the  mechanical  duty  of  compiling 
estimates  thus  framed  on  any  military  officer  is  perfectly  irrational. 
As  well  make  him  responsible  for  the  departmental  bookkeeping. 

But  apparently  what  is  meant  by  preparing  estimates  in  the 
War  Office  is  that  the  military  authorities  are  to  prefer  what- 
ever demands  they  may  think  proper,  without  reference  to  any 
previous  understanding  or  discussion  thereon,  and  that  these  demands 
are  to  find  expression  in  the  form  of  an  estimate  put  forward  by  the 
military  to  the  financial  side  of  the  office.  Even  so,  to  speak  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  preparing  the  estimates  is  a  misnomer.  He 
may  indicate  what  new  items  he  wants  put  into  them ;  but  the 
estimates  include  also  the  fixed  charges  brought  forward  from  the 
previous  year,  about  which  there  is  no  question,  as  well  as  the  new 
items  proposed,  and  the  preparation  of  the  document  must  still  be 
the  business  of  an  accountant.  But  if,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  the 
estimates  are  employed  as  the  vehicle  for  preferring  new  demands 
not  previously  agreed  to,  then  it  is  not  surprising  that  claims  so  put 
forward  should  be  subject  to  the  wholesale  haphazard  cutting  down, 
first  in  the  War  Office  itself  and  afterwards  in  the  Treasury,  which 
appears  to  be  the  customary  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  and  which 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  unsystematic  form  presented  by  our 
military  establishments,  conspicuous  for  needless  extravagance  in 
some  parts,  for  ill-judged  parsimony  in  others. 

In  any  case,  the  profession  of  placing  the  responsibility  for  the 
estimates  on  the  military  side  of  the  War  Office  is  a  pure  make-believe. 
This,  indeed,  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
evidence  given  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  1888, 
before  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill's  Select  Committee.  To  be  really 
responsible  the  head  of  a  department  must  have  the  last  word ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  estimates  and  the  regulation  of  expenditure  against 
them,  or  in  any  matter  involving  expenditure,  can  only  make  sug- 
gestions. He  is  liable  to  be  overridden  at  every  point  by  the 
financial  branch  of  the  office.  The  effect  of  the  change  is  therefore 
to  leave  no  one  responsible. 
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Equally  irrational  is  the  change  which  places  the  Pay  Department 
nominally  under  the  Quartermaster-General,  on  the  principle,  ap- 
parently, that  he  who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat.  There 
is  nothing  whatever  of  a  military  character  in  the  payment  of 
troops  more  than  in  the  payment  of  dock  labourers,  and  the  super- 
vision of  the  business  is  a  purely  civil  duty  which  ought  to  have 
been  retained,  and  indeed  which  is  practically  retained,  by  the 
civil  side  of  the  office,  any  nominal  change  of  practice  notwith- 
standing. 

The  effect  of  these  changes — the  abolition  of  the  office  of  the 
Survey  or-  General  of  Ordnance,  and  the  transfer  of  the  different 
administrative  departments,  Ordnance,  Works,  &c.,  to  the  control  of 
the  Commander-in- Chief — is,  that  this  officer  becomes  the  only  re- 
«ponsible  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Hartington's  Com- 
mission naturally  hit  on  this  blot,  observing  that  such  a  centralisation 
of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  office  of  the  Command er-in-Chief 
must  necessarily  tend  to  weaken  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  regard  to  all  the  business  of  the  department,  administrative 
as  well  as  executive,  because  <  such  advice  as  the  latter  may  obtain 
from  the  other  professionals  of  head  departments  is  not  given  under 
any  definite  responsibility.'  They  truly  observe  also,  'We  do  not  find 
that  this  centralisation  of  responsibility  exists  in  the  administration 
of  the  armies  of  any  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  and  we  consider 
that  it  cannot  conduce  to  efficiency.'  It  may  be  added  that  this  nominal 
responsibility  of  the  head  of  the  combatant  branch  of  the  War  Office 
for  everything  does  not  apply  only  to  a  general  control,  but  extends 
to  the  minutest  details  of  departmental  business,  so  that  the  heads  of 
departments  are  not  even  nominally  responsible  for  anything.  This, 
indeed,  has  always  been  the  case,  whether  they  were  directly  under 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  under  the  Commander-in- Chief.  Under 
the  faulty  procedure  pursued  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  War 
Office,  none  of  the  heads  of  departments  issue  orders  in  their  own 
name ;  they  all  write  to  their  subordinates  outside  the  office  in  the 
name,  and  professedly  by  order,  of  the  Secretary  of  State  (under  the 
new  system  in  the  name  of  the  Commander-in-Chief).  Similarly,  the 
.lepartmental  officers  outside  the  War  Office  do  not  address  the  heads 
of  their  departments,  but  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  the  fiction 
being  maintained  that  their  letters  are  to  be  laid  before  the  Secretary 
of  State  himself  for  his  orders.  (Now  it  is  the  Adjutant-General  who 
Is  addressed,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  who  is  supposed  to  pass 
the  order.)  Thus  the  Secretary  of  State  (now  the  Commander-in- 
Chief)  from  day  to  day,  like  Mrs.  Wititterly  in  Nicholas  Nickleby, 
forms  and  expresses  an  immense  variety  of  opinions  on  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,'  and  is  represented  as  passing  orders  about  every 
conceivable  matter,  small  as  well  as  large — the  thickness  of  a  barrack 
wall,  the  proper  bursting  charge  of  a  shell,  the  number  of  spokes  in 
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a  gun-wheel,  and  so  forth — details  on  which  he  can  have  no  opinion* 
of  his  own,  and  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  have  in  most  cases  never 
come  before  him.  It  is  hardly  less  absurd  that  the  Ad  jut  ant- General 
should  be  the  nominal  vehicle  for  bringing  such  matters  before  him. 
Of  course  under  this  system  no  one  is  or  can  be  responsible  for  any- 
thing :  it  is  over-centralisation  gone  mad. 

The  remedy  put  forward  by  Lord  Harting ton's  Commission  is 
to  remove  the  administrative  departments  again  from  under  the 
Commander-in-Chief ;  they  do  not,  however,  propose,  as  Sir  J. 
Stephen's  Commission  did,  to  create  any  specific  agency  for  con- 
trolling these  departments  :  the  officers  at  the  head  of  them  are  to- 
be  immediately  under  and  responsible  for  their  respective  duties  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  thus  to  undertake  the  functions  of  a 
Master- General  or  Surveyor-General  of  the  Ordnance  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties.  This  will  never  work.  The  business  of  the 
different  departments  overlaps  at  every  point,  and  for  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  constitute  himself  the  referee  in  every  case  of  difference 
which  arises  is  to  attempt  a  task  beyond  the  powers  of  any  man  so« 
placed.  Further,  although  under  this  proposal  the  military  side  of 
the  office  is  to  be  relieved  of  the  duties  which  have  been  so  in- 
appropriately placed  upon  it,  the  military  authorities  should  still  have 
a  powerful  voice  on  all  matters  connected  with  Supply,  and  should 
always  be  fully  consulted  about  them,  although  the  responsibility  for 
the  execution  of  whatever  is  determined  on  will  rest  with  the  heads 
of  the  Supply  departments.  If,  then,  the  general  control  of  these 
departments,  which  according  to  this  scheme  are  to  be  independent  of 
each  other,  is  to  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself;  if  all 
the  business  which  comes  up  from  these  departments  is  to  be  disposed 
of  by  him  ;  and  if  he  is  to  be  the  channel  of  communication  between 
the  Combatant  and  Supply  branches,  then  assuredly  the  Secretary  of 
State  will  be  overloaded  with  a  mass  of  detailed  business  beyond  his- 
ability  to  deal  with  properly.  The  proposal  is,  in  fact,  at  direct 
variance  with  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Commission  themselves, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  not  be  made  nominally  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  technical  matters  which  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
he  is  not  competent  to  deal  with. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  the  military 
side  of  the  War  Office  seem  equally  open  to  the  criticism  that  they 
come  short  of  furnishing  a  remedy  for  the  evils  laid  bare  by  their 
inquiry,  in  the  form  of  a  system  calculated  to  work  with  smoothness 
and  efficiency.  Their  most  important  proposal  is  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  Commander-in-Chief.  In  lieu  of  this  they  would  establish  a 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  charged  with  the  responsible  duty  of  preparing 
plans  for  all  military  operations  which  might  have  to  be  under- 
taken, collecting  and  co-ordinating  information  of  all  kinds  bearing 
on  them,  and  generally  tendering  advice  upon  all  matters  of 
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organisation  and  relating  to  the  preparation  of  the  army  for  war. 
But  he  is  to  have  no  executive  functions ;  the  command  of  the  troops 
in  Great  Britain  is  to  be  vested  in  a  general  officer  outside  the  War 
Office ;  the  routine  business  of  the  department  as  regards  discipline 
and  so  forth  is  to  be  taken  by  the  Adjutant-General,  who  apparently 
is  to  report  direct  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Thus  the  Chief  of 
the  Staff  will  have  no  direct  concern  with  the  business  of  the  army 
in  peace-time :  his  duty  is  to  prepare  the  army  for  war.  Now  the 
officer  selected  for  this  position  should  manifestly  be  the  ablest 
soldier  in  the  service  of  the  country.  The  man  who  is  to  prepare  the 
plan  of  operations  for  war  should  not  stop  at  home  when  the  war 
breaks  out ;  he  should  go  in  command  of  the  army ;  in  that  case  he 
should  certainly  have  the  selection  of  the  staff  to  take  with  him  ;  yet 
he  can  obtain  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  qualifications  of  officers 
only  by  watching  their  conduct  during  peace-time,  which  under  the 
system  proposed  he  would  have  no  opportunity  of  doing.  A  Chief  of 
the  Staff  who  is  thus  a  mere  onlooker  and  adviser  would  surely  be 
out  of  touch  with  the  army,  and  the  criticism  passed  on  the  proposal 
in  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman's  minute  of  dissent  to  the  Commission's 
Report,  that  in  peace-time  such  an  officer  would  not  have  enough  to 
io,  appears  a  just  one.  Either  he  would  always  be  interfering  with 
ohe  Adjutant-General,  or  he  would  as  regards  the  practical  business 
of  the  army  be  out  in  the  cold.  In  fact,  the  proposed  arrangement 
seems  to  be  rather  a  caricature  than  a  copy  of  the  German  staff 
system,.  The  title,  moreover,  Chief  of  the  Staff,  implies  that  there 
must  be  a  Commander-in-Chief,  or  some  one  of  whose  staff  he  is  to 
be  the  head  :  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  issuing  orders  in  his  own  name  to 
i:he  army  would  clearly  be  misnamed.  It  would  appear  to  be  con- 
templated by  the  Commission  that  the  command  of  the  army  should 
be  nominally  exercised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  thus 
adding  a  further  fiction  to  the  many  already  current  in  the  War 
Office. 

If,  however,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  are  some- 
what inconclusive,  and  stop  far  short  of  what  is  necessary  to  place 
our  military  administration  on  a  sound  footing,  the  action  contem- 
plated by  the  Government  upon  them,  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Stanhope's  announcements  in  the  debate  of  the  5th  of  July  of 
last  year,  is  even  less  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  As  regards  the 
military  side,  indeed,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  settled,  except 
that  a  board  of  officers  is  to  be  constituted  for  the  regulation  of  pro- 
motions. This  seems  to  be  yet  another  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 
If  there  is  one  duty  more  than  another  which  should  properly  devolve 
upon  a  Commander-in-Chief,  it  is  surely  that  of  selecting  officers  for 
the  higher  posts  of  the  army,  regimental  and  staff.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  deemed  to  be  the  main  justification  for  giving  a  permanent 
character  to  the  appointment  that  it  places  the  occupant  in  a  position 
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both  to  obtain  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  merits  and  qualifications 
of  the  senior  officers  of  the  army,  and  also  to  be  above  the  tendency 
to  partiality  which  might  influence  a  man  holding  the  office  for  a 
short  time  only.  But  Mr.  Stanhope  apparently  proposes  to  extend 
the  unreal  responsibility  already  so  mischievous  in  our  army  by 
taking  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  one  of  the  primary  duties  of 
the  office.  With  respect  to  the  administrative  departments,  all  that 
seems  determined  upon  is  to  accept  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mission for  introducing  the  agency  of  a  Council  of  departmental 
heads  for  consultative  purposes ;  but  these  departmental  heads  are 
apparently  still  to  be  left  under  the  nominal  supervision  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Adjutant-General.  If  so,  this  will  be  a 
reform  only  in  name  ;  as  well,  on  board  a  man-of-war,  have  a  council 
with  the  captain  and  the  boatswain  sitting  on  it  alongside  of  each 
other. 

The  fact  is  that  all  the  changes  carried  out  during  the  last  four 
years  have  been  in  the  wrong  direction.  In  every  well-administered 
army — including  the  Indian  Army,  which  has  maintained  the  same 
system  unchanged  in  all  essential  respects  throughout  the  past 
century  without  ever  experiencing  any  administrative  breakdown — a 
clear  and  distinct  separation  is  maintained  between  the  functions  of 
Command  and  Discipline  and  those  of  Supply.  Concentration  of 
authority  may  be  found  lower  down  in  the  administrative  scale  ;  the 
general  officers  commanding  districts  may  be,  and  should  be,  intimately 
concerned  with  all  that  relates  to  the  troops  under  them,  their  equip- 
ment as  well  as  their  discipline ;  but  the  directing  agencies  for  the  two 
at  the  head  of  affairs  should  be  kept  absolutely  distinct.  The  two 
functions — the  command  of  an  army,  and  the  administrative  and 
financial  business  connected  with  the  equipment  of  it — are  each  suffi- 
cient to  engage  the  whole  time  and  attention  of  the  best  ability 
available.  This  cardinal  principle  has  been  altogether  lost  sight  of  in 
the  changes  made  at  our  War  Office  during  the  last  few  years,  with 
the  result  that  its  administration  is  now  more  complicated  and  con- 
fused than  ever ;  the  military  heads  have  had  a  quantity  of  technical 
business  thrust  upon  them  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  they 
are  not  competent  and  have  not  leisure  to  deal  with ;  while  the  heads 
of  the  different  branches  of  Supply — Ordnance,  Commissariat,  Forti- 
fications, &c. — have  been  relegated  to  a  position  of  subordination  to 
other  officers,  nominally  placed  over  them,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  proper  fulfilment  of  the  important  duties  for  which  they  alone 
should  be  responsible.  Things  have  been  brought  to  a  pass  at  which 
all  these  officers,  with  their  high-sounding  titles,  have  no  more 
nominal  authority  than  the  hall  porter. 

The  first  action  needed  for  arriving  at  a  sound  system  is  therefore 
to  retrace  the  steps  taken  in  1887.  The  plea  that  the  system  then 
introduced  works  well  and  ought  to  have  a  fair  trial  cannot  be 
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accepted  :  it  works  very  ill.  For  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  while 
the  control  over  the  spending  departments  has  been  nominally  placed 
under  the  military  heads  of  the  office,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Adjutant- General,  the  civil  heads  have  therefore  surrendered 
their  hold  over  expenditure ;  on  the  contrary,  their  control  is  tighter 
than  ever.  The  direct  management  of  the  business  having  been 
taken  away  from  them,  they  claim  to  come  in  and  supervise  the  pro- 
ceedings at  every  point.  Thus  everybody,  civil  and  military,  has 
his  say  about  everything ;  discussion  and  minute-writing  are  carried 
to  greater  length  than  ever ;  practically  no  one  is  responsible  for, 
and  no  one  has  power  to  settle,  anything — a  result  which  sufficiently 
accounts  for  the  indecision  shown  in  almost  every  branch  of  our 
military  business,  and,  to  take  one  example,  for  the  delay  which  has 
occurred  in  the  supply  of  the  new  guns  and  rifles. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  this  separation  of  functions 
here  advocated  need  involve  any  isolation  from  each  other  of  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  department.  The  distinction  must  be  kept  in 
view  between  having  your  say  about  a  business  and  having  the 
executive  control  of  it.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  besides 
commanding  the  army,  has  a  potential  voice  in  everything  connected 
with  its  administration  :  Commissariat,  Equipment,  Ordnance,  Forti- 
fications, Barracks, — nothing  in  these  matters  is  ever  undertaken 
without  seeking  his  advice  and  opinion  upon  them ;  and  probably  in 
most  cases  the  action  is  initiated  by  him.  But  the  executive  control 
of  these  departments  has  always  been  retained  directly  by  the 
Government  of  India.  So  it  should  be  here.  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
a  leading  part  in  guiding  the  military  policy  of  the  country  in  all 
matters — its  armament,  equipment,  and  defences — and  another  to  be 
charged  with  or  held  nominally  responsible  for  the  executive  duty 
and  the  technical  details  involved  in  carrying  out  the  measures  re- 
commended, l^o  attempt  to  place  such  duties  on  one  man  in  addition 
to  those  properly  undertaken  by  a  Commander-in-Chief  can  only 
end  in  confusion  and  failure.  To  impose  financial  responsibility  on 
an  officer  in  such  a  position  results  in  getting  rid  of  responsibility 
altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  once  accept  the  principle  here  contended  for 
and  apply  to  our  military  administration  the  system  obtaining  in  all 
other  armies,  under  which  Command  and  Supply  are  kept  separate 
and  distinct,  and  the  distribution  of  duties  falls  into  natural  and 
harmonious  lines. 

First,  as  to  Command.  The  proposals  of  the  Commission  contain 
no  specific  provision  for  the  command  of  the  army,  unless  it  is  intended 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  take  that  duty  upon  himself,  because 
an  Adjutant-General  or  even  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  is,  from  the  nature 
of  his  office,  only  the  agent  for  carrying  out  the  orders  of  some  higher 
authority.  In  absolute  monarchies,  indeed,  or  under  those  Govern- 
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ments  where  parliamentary  control  over  the  army  is  only  nominal, 
and  where  the  king  or  emperor  is  Commander-in-Chief,  the  functions 
and  responsibility  of  the  staff,  although  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
head  of  the  State,  may  be  very  real  and  very  extensive,  because  the 
monarch  has  so  much  else  to  attend  to  besides  the  command  of  the 
army.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  office  of  Commander-in- 
Chief  is  held  in  abeyance  for  obvious  political  reasons  ;  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  are  afraid  to  place  the  whole  command  of  the  army 
in  the  hands  of  any  one  man ;  but  the  want  of  a  definite  head  is 
recognised  as  placing  the  French  Army  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
Neither  of  these  conditions  is  applicable  to  us,  and  the  Commission 
have  apparently  failed  to  establish  a  case  for  abolishing  an  office 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  definite  arrangements  proposed  for  the 
fulfilment  of  its  duties,  appears  still  to  be  absolutely  necessary — an 
office  to  be  held  by  a  soldier  responsible  for  the  discipline  and 
efficiency  of  the  army,  and  for  maturing  in  peace-time  all  the  need- 
ful preparations  for  war.  Assuming  that  the  office  will  be  retained, 
the  business  of  the  War  Department  on  its  military  side  may  be 
conveniently  dealt  with  in  two  main  branches,  with  a  principal  staff 
officer  at  the  head  of  each  :  the  Adjutant-General  for  discipline  and 
routine  business ;  the  other  officer  for  all  the  duties  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  the  army  for  war  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  including 
charge  of  the  present  Intelligence  Department  and  the  direction  of 
all  military  education.  The  officer  so  placed,  with  the  staff  under 
him,  having  little  detailed  business  to  deal  with,  would  be  free  to 
apply  themselves  to  the  questions  above  indicated,  while  yet  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  army.  For  this  post  the  title  '  Chief  of  the  Staff ' 
would  be  inappropriate,  as  it  implies  superiority  over  the  Adjutant- 
General,  whereas  the  two  officers  should  be  equal  in  authority  and 
position,  the  point  of  junction  of  their  duties  being  in  the  office  of 
Commander-in-Chief.  Perhaps  the  most  suitable  title  for  this 
second  officer  would  be  the  time-honoured  one  of  Quartermaster- 
General,  the  office  being  brought  up  in  rank  to  a  level  with  that 
of  the  Adjutant-General,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  subordi- 
nate to  it — a  condition  that  has  not  unnaturally  come  about  from 
the  strong  personality  of  the  late  Adjutant- General  and  the  prominent 
and  distinguished  position  he  has  so  long  occupied  both  in  peace 
and  war. 

Next  as  regards  the  Supply  branch.  Of  the  different  depart- 
ments composing  this,  the  most  important  of  all  is  the  Ordnance, 
now  divided  into  two  parts :  that  under  the  Director  of  Artillery, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  introduction  of  all  new  patterns  and  the 
charge  of  all  ordnance  stores ;  and  the  ordnance  factories  under  the 
Director-General,  the  latter  being  at  present  under  the  Finance 
Department  of  the  office.  These  two  branches  should  certainly  be 
brought  together  again  under  one  responsible  head,  to  whom  high 
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rank   should  be  given  to  accentuate  the  great  importance  of  the 
office  ;  he  would  have  a  deputy  for  each  of  the  two  branches. 

The  other  administrative  departments  are  :  Barracks  and  Defences, 
under  the  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications,  and  the  departments 
of  Commissariat,  Clothing,  Contracts  and  Accounts.  These  are  now 
distributed,  the  first  two  under  the  Commander-in- Chief,  the  other  two 
under  the  Financial  Secretary,  a  parliamentary  official.  But  there  is 
nothing  essentially  of  a  financial  nature  about  the  manufacture  of 
clothing,  more  than  about  the  building  of  barracks  or  the  making 
of  guns.  One  department  should  not  be  placed  under  another. 
Finance  should  form  a  separate  department  of  the  Supply  branch, 
but  concerned  with  finance  and  account  only ;  the  head  of  every 
department  should  be  directly  under  the  head  of  the  whole  Supply 
branch. 

This  head  of  the  Supply  branch  is  the  office  which  has  now  to 
be  created  in  order  to  complete  the  administrative  machinery;  it 
should  be  filled  by  a  military  man  of  high  rank,  appointed  for  a 
fixed  term  of  years,  and  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
Parliament  for  the  whole  business  of  Army  Supply  and  Expendi- 
ture. 

This  would  be  in  effect  to  revive  the  office  of  Surveyor-Greneral, 
so  unfortunately  abolished  in  1887,  but  in  its  original  form  as  a  per- 
manent and  not  a  parliamentary  office,  and  with  largely  extended 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  title  *  Surveyor-Greneral  of  the 
Ordnance '  would,  however,  be  inappropriate ;  the  name  is  unsuitable 
in  itself,  and  the  official  in  question  would  be  concerned  with  a  great 
deal  besides  the  ordnance.  Sir  James  Stephen's  Commission,  in  view 
of  the  great  importance  of  the  ordnance  duties  in  particular,  proposed 
to  revive  the  office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance;  this  is  a 
better  title,  although  open  to  the  same  objection  that  it  does  not 
express  all  the  functions  of  the  holder,  and  the  office  should  certainly 
act  be  independent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  as  was  proposed 
by  that  Commission.  Perhaps  the  best  title  would  be  '  Minister  of 
War,'  signifying  that  the  duties  of  the  office  would  be  ministerial 
and  not  those  of  command. 

The  difference  will  now  be  understood  between  the  proposal  herein 
put  forward  and  that  made  by  Lord  Eandolph  Churchill.  Lord  E. 
Ohurchill  would  place  a  soldier  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office,  the 
needful  parliamentary  and  government  control  being  furnished  by  a 
Secretary  of  State  over  both  army  and  navy.  Under  the  present  pro- 
posal the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  retained ;  the  professional  ele- 
ment comes  in  a  step  lower  down,  in  the  persons  of  the  heads  of  the 
two  branches  of  Command  and  Supply.  It  differs  from  the  proposal 
of  Sir  J.  Stephen's  Commission  in  that  the  Chief  of  Supply  would 
not  be  independent  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

These  two  high  officers,  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  head  of 
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the  Supply  branch,  would  form  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  which  the  heads  of  the  departments  respectively  under  them,  the 
Adjutant-General  and  the  Quart ermaster- General  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Ordnance,  Fortifications,  and  other  administrative 
departments  on  the  other,  would  be  called  up  freely  for  consultation 
whenever  necessary,  either  collectively,  or  as  their  opinions  might  be 
required  in  dealing  with  any  particular  subject.  At  this  Council 
would  be  discussed  the  larger  questions  which  the  two  permanent 
Chiefs  are  unable  to  settle  on  their  own  authority,  and  also  the  cases 
where  differences  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  them,  when  the 
decision  would  rest  with  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Under- 
secretaries of  State  would  be  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council, 
the  permanent  Under- Secretary  acting  as  recording  officer  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Each  of  the  two  permanent  Chiefs  should  have  the  right 
to  record  his  formal  dissent  from  a  decision  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  would  be  bound  to  lay  such  dissent  before  Parlia- 
ment unless  he  considered  the  matter  to  be  of  a  kind  involving 
secrecy.  Further,  as  was  suggested  in  my  first  paper,  in  the  case  of 
all  measures  involving  important  changes  of  army  organisation,  the 
opinions  thereon  of  the  two  permanent  Chiefs  should  be  similarly 
communicated  to  Parliament. 

A  possible  objection  may  here  be  anticipated — namely,  that  an 
organisation  under  which  the  administration  of  the  army  is  practi- 
cally divided  between  two  officers,  independent  of  each  other,  would 
tend  to  produce  friction  within  the  department.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  looking  only  to  efficiency,  would 
always  be  striving  for  additions  and  improvements  to  the  establish- 
ment and  equipment  of  the  army,  involving  fresh  expenditure ;  the 
Chief  of  Supply,  being  responsible  for  the  moderation  of  his  estimates, 
would  always  be  resisting  these  proposals.  But  this  objection  appears 
rather  theoretical  than  practical.  Each  of  the  two  would  no  doubt 
have  his  say  upon  the  business  of  the  other.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  would,  and  should,  have  a  potential  voice  in  every  matter 
relating  to  the  army,  whether  of  armament,  equipment,  or  anything 
else  affecting  its  efficiency  and  the  defence  of  the  country.  And, 
similarly,  the  Chief  of  Supply  must  have  his  say  on  all  proposals  for 
army  expenditure,  whether  in  his  own  branch  or  on  the  combatant 
side,  because  responsible  for  the  estimates  and  the  expenditure 
incurred  against  them.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  a 
state  of  chronic  antagonism  will  arise  between  them,  because  neither 
can  take  final  action  without  consulting  the  other.  If  men  of  sense, 
they  will  act  cordially  in  co-operation  towards  the  same  end,  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  army  ;  while  in  the  cases  when  they 
cannot  agree,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  the  arbiter  between  them ;  with 
him  will  rest  the  final  decision  ;  exercising  this  function,  his  position 
will  for  the  first  time  be  placed  on  a  rational  footing.  The  mischievous 
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sham  will  be  put  an  end  to  under  which  his  name  is  now  invoked 
in  every  petty  transaction,  and  he  is  daily  made  to  appear  as  the 
initiating  or  deciding  authority  in  a  multitude  of  cases  which  never 
should  and  never  could  come  under  his  cognisance.  He  will  be  con- 
cerned with  that  class  of  business  with  which  only  a  man  in  his 
position,  having  a  limited  quantity  of  leisure  and  without  special 
training,  is  capable  of  dealing  properly — namely,  of  forming  judgments 
on  the  validity  or  otherwise  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
two  responsible  heads  of  the  army,  and  acting  as  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  them  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Government  and 
Parliament  on  the  other,  thus  ensuring  that  they  shall  administer 
the  army  in  accordance  with  the  policy  laid  down  by  the  latter.  In 
this  way  the  influence  of  a  Secretary  of  State  may  be  far  more 
effectually  and  beneficially  exerted  than  has  ever  been  possible 
before. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  feared  that  the  effect  of  taking  Parliament  into 
confidence,  removing  the  veil  of  secrecy  now  unnecessarily  drawn 
over  the  interior  working  of  the  army  administration,  and  opening  a 
channel  of  communication  between  Parliament  and  the  permanent 
heads  of  the  War  Department,  will  tend  to  weaken  the  authority  or 
responsibility  of  Grovernment,  or  that  there  is  any  danger  lest  these 
permanent  officials  should  attempt  to  override  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  to  abuse  their  power  of  appeal  to  Parliament.  All  experience 
shows  that  permanent  officials,  whether  military  or  civil,  do  not  err 
on  the  side  of  being  over-assertive  ;  but  the  weapon  placed  in  their 
hands  will  not  be  the  less  effective  because,  as  we  may  feel  certain,  it 
will  seldom  be  used. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  Accounts  branch  of  the 
Department,  now  under  the  Financial  Secretary,  a  parliamentary 
officer,  should  with  all  the  other  administrative  departments  be  placed 
under  the  Chief  of  Supply.  The  man  who  is  to  be  responsible  for 
the  estimates  and  the  expenditure  against  them  should  equally  be 
responsible  for  keeping  the  accounts  of  that  expenditure.  The 
Financial  Secretary  would  necessarily  become  a  permanent  official, 
subordinate  to  the  latter.  This  change  would  involve  a  loss  to  the 
Grovernment  of  a  party  post,  but  the  great  importance  of  the  duties  of 
the  Financial  Secretary  requires  that  he  should  be  a  trained  expert. 
His  office  would  be  divided  into  two  branches — the  financial,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  estimates  and  the  general  financial  business  of 
the  War  Department,  and  that  of  Account  and  Audit  under  the 
Accountant- General.  It  may  be  objected  that  to  place  the  Account 
Department  under  the  officer  who  controls  the  expenditure  is  opposed 
to  the  accepted  practice — that  if  one  man  is  to  spend  money  some  one 
else  should  be  set  to  keep  the  accounts  of  it.  This  maxim,  however, 
is  not  acted  upon  in  any  private  business  ;  the  accounts  of  railway 
companies,  for  example,  are  not  kept  by  a  department  independent 
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of  the  chairman  and  board  of  directors.     There  is  certainly  an  inde- 
pendent audit,  but  this  in  respect  of  public  accounts  is  furnished  bj 
the  department  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  who  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Government,   and  reports  direct  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     But  departmental  audit  should   be   carried   out   as  an 
integral  part  of  the  general  business  of  control,  the  officers  of  the 
Accounts  Department  aiding  their  Chief  in  the  maintenance  of  financial 
regularity.     They  are  not,  after  all,  accounting  for  money  they  spend 
themselves,  but  for  the  expenditure  of  the  different  departmental 
officers  scattered  all  over  the  world.     The  needful  check  upon  the 
proceedings  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Chief  of  Supply,  to 
prevent  their  exceeding  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  Parliament  and 
incurring   expenditure   which  is  not  provided  in  the  estimates,  is 
already  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General,  but  a  further  check  should  be  furnished  by  ruling  that  the 
Financial  Secretary  at  the  War  Office  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Treasury 
as  well  as  to  his  own  Chief.     The  forms  of  account  and  the  rules  for 
conducting  the  accounts  business  of  the  War  Department  should  be 
laid  down  by  the  Treasury,  and  the  Accountant-General,  and  after  him 
the  Financial  Secretary,  should  be  bound  to  demand  that  reference  be 
made  to  the  Treasury  in  any  case  where  he  considers  that  the  orders 
or  action  of  the  War  Department  go  beyond  the  authority  laid  down 
by  the  Treasury ;  the  War  Department  should  be  bound  to  make 
such  reference  on  his  requisition.     These  conditions  would  provide 
the  required  external  control  over  the  financial  action  of  the  War 
Office;  nor  need  it  be  apprehended  that  they  would  be  evaded.     The 
tendency  of  public  officers  is  not  to  exceed  their  powers,  but  rather 
to   err   on   the   side  of  over-caution   and   unwillingness  to  accept 
responsibility. 

One  word  more  may  be  added  on  this  point.  We  are  not  here 
concerned  so  much  with  economy  as  with  organisation ;  but  the  most 
fertile  cause  of  extravagance  in  departmental  establishments  is  due 
to  the  policy  of  distrust  hitherto  paramount,  under  which  no  one, 
even  up  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  power  to  sanction  any  expen- 
diture which  is  not  strictly  covered  by  definite  rule  or  previous 
authority.  The  audit  within  the  War  Department  is  needlessly 
minute  and  tedious,  because  the  audit  of  the  Comptroller-General 
which  follows  is  conducted  on  the  same  lines,  permitting  no  latitude, 
and  making  no  allowance  for  exceptional  circumstances.  And  the 
greater  part  of  the  correspondence  which  leads  to  the  piling  up 
of  great  clerical  establishments  does  not  arise  about  the  large 
transactions,  but  about  the  small  ones.  Thousands  of  pounds 
every  year  are  spent  in  dealing  with  items  the  total  of  which  is  less 
in  amount  than  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  engaged  upon  them.  Here, 
then,  is  room  for  economy.  Eules  should  be  laid  down  conferring 
distinct  and  definite  powers  upon  the  heads  of  each  department,  still 
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larger  powers  on  the  Chief  of  Supply  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  still  larger  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  accord  sanction  to  specific 
items  of  expenditure  not  provided  in  the  estimates,  but  which  are 
covered  by  the  votes  under  which  the  items  would  respectively  fall. 
And  upon  these  rules  being  approved  by  Parliament,  then  sanction  so 
accorded  would  be  accepted  by  the  Accounts  Department  in  the  first 
instance  and  afterwards  by  the  Comptroller-General — a  reform  which 
would  vastly  simplify  the  business  of  the  Accounts  Department,  and 
admit  of  a  large  reduction  in  clerical  establishments,  while  not  a 
penny  of  public  money  would  be  wasted  in  consequence. 

One  more  point  must  be  touched  on.  To  put  the  administration 
of  the  army  on  a  sound  and  satisfactory  footing,  an  entire  change  of 
system  is  necessary :  the  functions  of  the  superior  officers  must  be 
established  on  a  new  basis,  and  their  relations  towards  each  other  and 
towards  Parliament  placed  on  a  new  footing.  To  complete  the  reform, 
it  is  necessary  to  alter  also  the  system  of  official  procedure  within  the 
War  Office.  This,  although  comparatively  a  matter  of  detail,  is  still  a 
very  important  one  ;  good  administration  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
procedure,  and  the  present  defective  system  of  the  War  Office  in  this 
respect  is  accountable  in  no  small  degree  for  past  shortcomings.  It 
has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  responsibility  of  the  heads  of 
departments  for  their  respective  duties  is  nullified  from  the  faulty 
practice  in  force,  under  which,  instead  of  issuing  orders  in  their  ovvn 
names,  these  officers  address  those  under  them  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  (now  in  most  cases  in  the  name  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief)  ;  great  officials  like  the  Director  of  Artillery  or  the  Director 
of  Fortifications  are  thus  relegated  to  the  subordinate  position  of 
mere  irresponsible  mouthpieces  of  the  former,  and  it  is  assumed 
that  every  departmental  order  about  everything  down  to  the  pettiest 
detail  emanates  directly  from  the  highest  authority.  Keform  of  this 
faulty  practice  is  imperatively  called  for,  and  it  can  be  carried  out 
without  any  organic  change  within  the  War  Department.  The  duties 
of  the  head  of  each  department  and  his  powers  in  respect  of  them 
should  be  clearly  defined  and  formulated,  and  within  those  limits  he 
should  issue  all  orders  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  responsibility. 
Similarly,  all  the  officers  under  him  should  address  him  and  not  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  ;  it  would  rest  with  him  to  dispose  himself 
of  the  business  coming  up,  or  to  submit  to  higher  authority, 
according  as  the  case  referred  comes  within  or  lies  beyond  his  powers 
to  deal  with.  In  this  way  the  chain  of  responsibility  throughout  the 
department  will  be  established  on  a  clear  and  common-sense  basis, 
and  the  superior  officers  will  be  formally  set  free  to  deal  only  with 
those  larger  questions  for  which  they  should  be  properly  responsible. 

But,  further,  the  mode  of  conducting  correspondence  within  the 
office  needs  also  to  be  changed  in  another  respect.  This  mode  is 
one  of  minute-papers — that  is,  of  written  notes  or  opinions  on  cases 
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initiated  in  a  department  and  passed  round  the  office  through  the 
different  other  departments  supposed  to  be  concerned  with  the  case, 
until  it  reaches  a  point  where  some  authority  or  other  considers  that 
a  decision  may  be  arrived  at.  The  case  may  or  may  not  have  got  as 
far  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  it  may  have  come  before  him  half  a 
dozen  times  and  been  referred  back  to  different  departments  for 
further  opinions.  But  when  it  does  come  up  to  him  for  final  orders 
a  more  bewildering  document  for  an  overworked  politician  to  deal 
with  than  this  one  of  a  minute-paper  it  would  be  difficult  to  frame, 
covered  as  it  is  with  one  opinion  succeeding  another  from  every 
official  who  can  claim  to  be  interested  in  the  matter  under  considera- 
tion. Often,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  evolve  from  the  conflicting 
opinions  and  statements  contained  in  this  mass  of  notes  what  is  the 
particular  proposition  to  which  the  assent  of  the  Minister  is  given 
when  he  closes  the  discussion  by  attaching  his  initials.  This  use  of 
minute-papers  was  adopted  in  view  to  accelerate  the  disposal  of 
business  by  dispensing  with  the  use  of  formal  letters ;  in  reality  it 
has  greatly  increased  the  amount  of  writing  in  the  aggregate,  still 
more  the  amount  that  has  to  be  read ;  but  even  if  the  result  had 
been  to  reduce  writing,  the  reduction  would  have  been  dearly  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  effacing  all  defined  lines  of  responsibility 
throughout  the  department.  The  principle  has,  in  fact,  been  alto- 
gether lost  sight  of  in  the  War  Office— that  the  duty  of  the  Minister 
is  not  to  make  a  show  of  carrying  out  himself  the  whole  business  of 
the  army,  thus  degrading  the  heads  of  departments  into  mere  clerical 
subordinates,  although  they  retain  their  high-sounding  titles,  but, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Government,  to  exercise  a  general  super- 
vision over  the  proceedings  of  the  different  administrative  officials, 
and  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  duties  of 
their  departments.  As  business  is  done  now,  instead  of  the  Minister 
being  able  to  hold  these  officials  to  their  duties,  and  to  fix  responsi- 
bility on  them  for  carelessness  or  blunders,  he  makes  himself  re- 
sponsible for  everything;  and  when,  for  example,  it  is  sought  to 
bring  home  the  blame  to  the  gentleman  who  forgot  to  supply  the 
medicines  for  an  expedition,  or  to  the  worthy  who  packed  the 
ammunition  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship's  hold  under  three  months* 
rations  of  hay,  it  would  probably  be  discovered  that  proposals  to  this 
effect  had  found  their  way  into  a  minute-paper,  which  had  eventually 
been  subscribed  to  by  the  initials  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  had 
thus  made  himself  a  partner  in  the  blunder.  Minute-papers  are  a 
suitable  vehicle,  as  supplementary  to  oral  discussions,  for  recording 
opinions,  but  both  should  be  merely  preliminary  to  a  final  and  formal 
record,  setting  forth  the  measure  proposed  and  the  action  to  be  taken 
on  it.  And  the  business  of  the  War  Office  will  never  be  satisfactorily 
performed  until  such  formal  records  are  adopted.  In  this  view  the 
proceedings  and  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  proposed 
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Council,  as  well  as  of  the  permanent  heads  of  the  two  branches  of 
the  War  Department  who  form  the  members  of  that  Council,  should 
be  set  forth  in  formal  resolutions  or  letters,  whether  those  orders 
are  concerned  with  authorities  within  or  without  the  department. 
Similarly,  the  final  communication  between  the  Chief  of  the  Supply 
branch  and  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  composing  it 
should  be  of  an  equally  formal  kind.  Whether  or  not  there  has 
been  the  preliminary  discussion,  there  should  be  in  every  case  a 
letter  setting  forth  the  proposal  and  the  reasons  for  it,  and  a  formal 
letter  of  reply  either  in  the  way  of  sanction  or  refusal.  And  in  all 
such  correspondence — whether,  for  example,  between  the  Chief  of 
Supply  and  the  head  of  a  department,  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
executive  officer  under  him,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  Director- 
General  of  Ordnance  writing  to  the  head  of  a  factory — the  letter 
should  make  it  clear  whether  the  order  is  issued  in  the  writer's 
own  name  and  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  emanates  from  higher 
authority.  So  also  in  all  matters  connected  ^with  the  personnel  of 
the  army.  Correspondence  between  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should,  if  any  action  is  to  be  taken  thereon, 
be  wound  up  by  the  exchange  of  formal  letters  which  would  make 
it  clear  whether  the  change  to  be  carried 'out  is  made  at  the  instance 
or  with  the  approval  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or  whether  it 
emanates  from  the  higher  authority  of  the  Minister.  It  is  equally  to 
be  desired  that  the  practice,  which  has  only  long  custom  in  its  favour, 
should  be  altered  under  which  the  head  staff  officers  at  the  Horse  Guards 
sink  their  identity  in  that  of  the, Commander-in-Chief,  and  issue  all 
orders,  down  to  those  on  the  most  trifling  matters,  in  his  name.  The 
Adjutant-General  is  senior  in  rank  to  every  General  Officer  in  active 
employ  except  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Forces  in  Ireland,  and  to  them  there  should  be  no  occasion  for 
him  to  issue  orders ;  to  all  other  General  Officers  he  should  give 
orders  in  his  own  name  and  on  his  own  authority  upon  all  matters 
which  he  would  have  authority  to  deal  with  himself;  he  should  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  only  when  he  has  occasion 
no  refer  the  case  to  the  latter.  The  Quartermaster-General  would 
deal  with  the  business  of  his  department  in  the  same  way  on  his  own 
responsibility. 

The  chain  of  authority  thus  clearly'established,  and  responsibility 
properly  apportioned  among  all  concerned,  then,  when  things  go 
right  or  wrong,  in  every  case  of  success  or  mistake,  there  will  stand 
on  record  the  fact  by  whose  advice  and  by  whose  authority  the  thing 
i  las  been  done  or  left  undone. 

This  reform  in  procedure  involves,  among  other  things,  the  breaking 
up  of  the  overgrown,  over-centralised  War  Office  as  now  organised 
into  a  number  of  small  offices,  each  managed  by  its  own  head.  The 
clerks  concerned  are  justly  proud  of  the  system  by  which  the  2,000 
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letters  or  so  received  daily  in  the  War  Office  are  duly  registered 
and  distributed  to  the  different  branches  concerned,  as  part  of  one 
great  establishment,  all  working  directly  under  the  Secretary  of  State. 
This  system  of  registry  may  perhaps  continue  with  advantage,  but  the 
letters  received  and  issued  should  cease  to  be  considered  as  the  letters 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  office;  nine-tenths  of  them,  probably 
ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them,  would  be  the  final  property  of  the 
different  departments  concerned,  and  would  never  go  beyond  them. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  own  office  would  be 
limited  to  his  formal  communications  with  the  departments  under 
him  and  the  other  offices  of  Government.  By  all  means  maintain 
the  establishment  of  the  War  Office  in  one  body,  as  at  present,  for 
classifying  the  clerks'  pay, promotion, and  so  forth;  but  for  adminis 
trative  purposes  it  should  be  reorganised  in  a  number  of  small  offices, 
each  under  its  own  head  and  dealing  with  its  own  business. 

Would  that  there  was  reason  to  feel  as  hopeful  that  a  reform  of 
our  military  administration  would  be  undertaken,  as  we  may  feel 
sure  that  the  necessity  for  it  has  been  established  !  But  past  experi- 
ence does  not  encourage  the  expectation  that  the  business  will  be 
seriously  taken  in  hand  until  action  is  forced  upon  the  country  by 
disaster.  There  has  been  no  want  of  warning,  but  so  far  it  falls  un- 
heeded on  the  public  ear.  Sir  James  Stephen's  Commission  drew 
attention  to  the  want  of  system  which  pervades  our  military  expendi- 
ture, owing  to  the  haphazard  way  in  which  the  military  estimates 
are  prepared,  the  outcome  of  an  indiscriminate  scramble  for  grants 
by  the  different  departments,  and  the  equally  indiscriminate  cutting 
down  by  the  Treasury  ;  and  they  recommended  that  the  military 
outlay  of  the  country  should  be  determined  upon  a  definite  course  of 
policy,  to  be  laid  down,  after  full  discussion,  by  the  most  competent 
advisers  to  be  had,  and  after  the  approval  of  Parliament  should  be 
obtained  to  it,  as  a  guide  to  all  persons  charged  with  military 
administration.  It  was  just  while  this  proposal  was  being  framed  to 
regulate  our  military  expenditure  on  a  rational  footing  that  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill,  in  one  of  his  bad  days,  signalised  his  advent  to 
the  Treasury  by  demanding  that  a  lump  sum  of  half  a  million  or  so 
should  be  cut  off  the  military  estimates,  and  went  out  because  he 
could  not  have  his  way.  The  same  Commission  made  it  the  principal 
point  brought  out  by  their  inquiry  that,  in  view  of  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  interests  involved  in  it,  the 
Surveyor-G-eneral  should  be  replaced  by  an  officer  of  higher  rank  and 
authority,  a  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance.  The  ink  with  which 
the  report  was  written  is  hardly  dry  when  the  appointment  of 
Surveyor-General  is  abolished  and  the  departments  he  nominally 
controlled  are  left  without  any  control  at  all.  The  confusion  worse 
confounded  resulting  from  this  change  is  denounced  in  the  plainest 
language  by  Lord  Harticgton's  Commission  ;  yet  nothing  follows,  for 
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the  reforms  so  far  indicated  by  the  War  Minister  as  likely  to  follow 
upon  that  report  are  on  such  a  lilliputian  scale  as  will  leave  untouched 
all  the  main  defects  which  the  report  brings  to  light.  So  it  will 
always  be  till  the  country  becomes  alive  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter  and  insists  upon  reform.  Governments  nowadays,  to  whichever 
side  they  belong,  are  opportunists  ;  they  follow  public  opinion  rather 
than  try  to  form  it.  And  so  far  the  public  and  the  press  have  shown 
no  interest  about  these  things ;  the  smallest  party  squabble  stirs  them 
more.  An  article  or  two  in  the  papers,  a  desultory,  ill-attended  dis- 
cussion in  the  House,  and  this  attempt  at  military  reform  shares  the 
fate  of  all  previous  attempts,  and  already  is  almost  forgotten.  And 
yet  the  matter  is  one  of  surpassing  importance,  and  if  its  present 
lethargy  continues  the  country  may  have  some  day  a  rude  awakening. 
Her  ocean  girdle  may  save  England  from  falling  into  the  depths  of 
abasement  which  befell  Prussia  after  Jena  and  France  after  Sedan  ; 
but  if  England  be  safe  from  the  humiliation  of  herself  lying  prostrate 
under  the  conqueror's  heel,  yet  the  English  Empire  spread  over  the 
world  is  vulnerable  at  every  point.  But  neither  Prussia  in  1806  nor 
France  in  1870  was  so  culpably  careless  as  we  are  now,  nor  invited 
disaster  so  plainly  as  we  shall  do,  if,  after  the  warnings  given,  we 
recklessly  suffer  our  military  administration  to  continue  unreformed, 
and  a  system  to  be  maintained  which  every  inquiry  made  into  it 
shows  to  be  utterly  insufficient  for  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  fulfil. 

GEORGE  CHESNEY. 
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THE  MILITIA 


ALTHOUGH  British  shoulders  are  tolerably  well  inured  to  the  burden 
of  empire,  a  whole  generation  has  grown  up  without  experience 
of  anything  bearing  the  semblance  of  strain.  Now,  however,  the 
nation  has  been  summoned  to  brace  itself  and  put  forth  its  strength 
for  the  first  time  since  1857.  On  the  3rd  of  June  in  that  year  high 
festival  was  being  held  in  London  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of 
Plassey — the  victory  which  gave  us  the  Empire  of  India.  Over  here, 
rockets  were  fizzing  and  champagne  corks  popping  in  fine  style ; 
merrymakers  were  all  unconscious  that  out  yonder  Delhi  had  already 
been  in  possession  of  the  mutineers  for  ten  days,  and  that  1,000 
English,  of  whom  more  than  half  were  women  and  children,  were 
penned  for  slaughter  under  a  burning  sun  behind  the  crumbling 
mud  defences  of  Cawnpur.  Swifter  sped  hither  President  Kruger's 
defiance  in  last  October,  but  not  less  sudden  was  the  call  to  arms. 
The  shock  was  less  violent  than  in  1857,  because  few  people  foresaw 
much  difficulty  in  vindicating  British  authority.  Had  we  not  already 
25,000  men  of  all  arms  in  Cape  Colony  and  Natal  ?  a  force  far  larger  in 
proportion  to  any  that  might  be  arrayed  against  it  than  that  borne  in 
1857  by  the  38,000  European  troops  to  the  potentially  hostile  masses 
of  India.  '  Je  vous  dis/  said  Napoleon  to  the  boding  Soult  on  the 
morning  of  Waterloo,  '  je  vous  dis  que  ce  sera  1'afFaire  d'un  dejeuner.' 
'  Je  le  souhaite/  quoth  Soult.  By  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print  we 
shall  have  80,000  or  90,000  troops  at  the  front,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 
However,  here  is  no  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  prospects  of  the 
campaign,  every  incident  of  which,  auspicious  or  sinister,  is  magnified 
end  distorted  through  the  myriad  facets  of  the  daily — hourly — press 
in  a  fashion  which  puts  the  public  composure  sorely  to  the  test. 
Every  affair  of  outposts  is  blazoned  in  immense  capitals  as  a 
brilliant  victory ;  every  check  to  our  arms,  such  as  has  occurred — 
must  occur  in  every  campaign  against  a  civilised  power — is  darkened 
into  a  serious  disaster.  Surely  our  nerves  may  yet  be  steeled  to  the 
fibre  which  enabled  our  people  to  wait  two  months  before  they 
received  tidings  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile.1  It  would  betoken  a  better 

1  The  following  sentence  from  Sir  Evelyn  Wood's  Crimea  in  1$54  and  4 $94  is  not 
ill  calculated  to  have  a  sedative  effect  under  present  circumstances  :  '  On  the  16th  of 
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sense  of  military  understanding  were  we  to  dwell  with  legitimate 
complacency  upon  the  feat,  without  parallel  in  history,  of  having  con- 
veyed 80,000  troops  across  6,000  miles  of  ocean  within  three  months 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  premature  to  examine  one  at  least  of  the 
aspects  of  a  problem  which  will  be  uppermost  in  Parliament  as  soon 
as  the  responsible  members  of  the  Opposition  shall  feel  relieved  from 
that  patriotic  forbearance  which  they  have  manifested  during  the 
recess. 

The  problem  we  shall  have  to  consider  is  how  the  national  re- 
sources shall  be  disposed  so  as  to  provide  a  mobile  force  adequate 
f.nd  always  ready  for  any  emergency  that  may  arise  within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire,  without  dangerously  denuding  the  home 
defences.  The  adequacy  of  those  resources  there  need  be  no  doubt 
about,  any  more  than  about  the  national — the  imperial — enthu- 
siasm pervading  our  population  at  this  day.  The  story  is  told,  how 
towards  the  close  of  last  century  the  City  of  London  Volunteers 
offered  themselves  for  permanent  service,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
were  not  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  maliciously 
pencilled  in  the  margin,  '  except  in  case  of  invasion/  The  difficulty 
which  the  War  Office  has  to  deal  with  now  is,  not  how  to  obtain 
volunteers  for  warfare  six  thousand  miles  from  home,  but  how  to 
mitigate  the  chagrin  of  those  whose  services  have  to  be  declined. 
Nobody  doubts  that  in  the  Volunteer  Force  Britain  possesses  an  arm 
of  incalculable  value  for  national  defence,  even  in  its  present  degree 
of  organisation.  Happily  Lord  Wemyss  and  Lord  Wantage  have 
survived  to  see  it  live  down  the  ridicule  and  prejudice  which  it 
had  to  encounter  at  its  outset  forty  years  ago,  and  to  receive  the 
acknowledgment  that  it  has  more  than  accomplished  all  that  they 
undertook  as  its  sponsors.  Still  the  very  nature  of  a  force  composed 
of  men  in  every  sort  of  civil  employment,  many  of  them  in  positions 
of  trust,  renders  out  of  the  question  its  permanent  or  prolonged 
employment,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  A  considerable  percentage 
will  always  be  free  and  willing  '  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything : ' 
bat  the  bulk  must  remain  sedentary — pro  aris  et  focis — and  active 
service  abroad  must  inevitably  mean  the  dislocation  of  companies 
and  battalions. 

But  there  is  another  auxiliary  force  over  which  the  Executive 
have  complete  control  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
subject  only  to  the  assent  of  Parliament.  The  Militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  according  to  the  district  quotas  at  present  fixed,  con- 
sists of — 

October  (1854)  bets  were  freely  offered  in  our  camp  that  the  city  (Sevastopol)  would 
fall  in  twenty-four  hours.  Some  of  the  older  and  more  prudent  officers  gave  the 
Russians  forty-eight  hours,  but  no  one  thought  they  could  withstand  our  fire  longer.' 
Sevastopol  was  not  in  possession  of  the  Allies  till  the  8th  of  September,  1855. 
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Garrison  Artillery  .         .         ,         .         .32  battalions 
Engineers      .         .         .         .         .         .14  companies 

Medical  Staff 6 

Infantry 126  battalions ; 

containing  129,752  of  all  ranks.  Add  to  these  the  Channel  Islands 
Militia,  3,996,  and  the  Malta  Militia,  1,695,  and  you  have  a  force 
of  135,443  officers  and  men.  This  establishment  is  capable  of  in- 
definite expansion — first,  by  raising  the  statutory  quota  in  each 
county  or  district,  and  second,  to  insure  the  completion  of  the  quotas 
by  allowing  the  ballot  to  be  resumed.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  this  great  army  of  infantry  and  artillery  is  absolutely 
immobile.  It  possesses  neither  means  of  transport  nor  the  machinery 
for  improvising  it. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  since  the  war  began  about 
the  expediency  of  having  resort  to  the  ballot,  although  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  Militia  is  so  much  short  of  the  establishment  to 
render  such  a  step  necessary  in  the  smallest  degree.  Here  are  the 
returns  for  1898  : 

Establishment         .         .         .         .         .         .  132,493 

Non-commissioned  and  rank  and  file  enrolled  .  113,439 
Absent  from  training,  |  with  leave             7,240] 

including  officers     {without  leave       8,157]  > 

Wanting  to  complete,  all  ranks        .       'I         .  20,784 

Nevertheless,  it  may  be  neither  irrelevant  nor  unseasonable  (1)  to 
put  on  record  the  grounds  upon  which  the  Militia  is  so  often  vaguely 
referred  to  as  '  the  old  constitutional  force,'  (2)  to  point  out  in  what 
respects  these  grounds  have  been  impaired  by  recent  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  land  forces,  and  (3)  to  suggest  certain  measures 
which  in  the  opinion  of  an  old  Militia  officer  would  obviate  all 
necessity  for  the  ballot,  even  supposing  existing  conditions  to  have 
shown  the  expediency  of  restoring  it. 


The  fundamental  principle  of  a  Militia  force  is  to  be  found  in  the 
obligation  imposed  by  every  settled  government  upon  all  men  of 
military  age  and  capable  of  bearing  arms  to  serve  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  civil  order.  Under  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England  the  force  thus  raised  for  periodical  training  was 
known  as  the  fyrd — a  landivehr  to  which  landowners  contributed  an 
armed  man  for  every  five  hides  of  land,  and  in  which  every  owner  of 
five  hides  served  himself.  This  fyrd  was  maintained  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  but  William  Kufus  started  the  innovation  of  allowing 
vassals  and  freemen  to  commute  their  service  by  cash  payment,  and 
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applied  the  proceeds  to  the  hire  of  mercenaries.  The  national  fyrd 
became  merged  in  feudal  service,  but  it  was  re-established  by  Henry 
the  Second  in  his  Assize  of  Arms,  under  which  every  holder  of  a 
knight's  fee  was  bound  to  keep  a  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  shield  and 
Jance  for  every  such  fee  owned  by  him ;  every  freeman  owning  goods 
valued  at  16  marks  was  to  have  a  similar  outfit,  and  he  who  owned 
property  of  10  marks  a  less  elaborate  suit  of  armour.  A  further 
modification  of  the  national  forces  followed  upon  Magna  Charta, 
when  military  service  was  exacted  from  tenants-in-chief,  minor 
tenants  and  freemen  under  the  Assize  of  Arms. 

Until  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  military  force  of 
the  nation  was  under  immediate  command  of  the  monarch;  but 
Edward  the  First,  the  first  real  English  king  of  England,  was  a 
courageous  reformer.  He  first  recognised  the  imperfection  of  such 
a  system,  and  issued  Commissions  of  Array  to  the  chief  barons  in 
counties,  who  were  made  responsible  for  the  levies  in  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  armed  in  four  grades  of  service  according  to  their 
means.  Further  change  took  place  during  the  unhappy  reign  of 
Edward  the  Second.  The  King  accepted  indents  from  his  tenants- 
in-chief,  which  bound  them  to  bring  their  proportionate  levies  to 
•serve  at  a  fixed  wage  during  such  time  as  might  be  necessary. 

During  all  these  changes  no  distinction  had  arisen  between  home 
and  general  service.  Thus,  to  take  the  first  conspicuous  instance 
that  occurs  to  mind,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1294,  Edward  the  First  as 
acknowledged  overlord  of  John  Balliol,  King  of  Scots,  summoned 
him  to  come  to  London  on  the  1st  of  September  with  eighteen  of  the 
magnates  of  Scotland,  to  take  part  in  the  operations  impending 
against  Philip  the  Fourth  of  France.  It  is  not  till  the  sixteenth 
century  under  Henry  the  Eighth  that  the  germ  of  a  standing  army 
takes  shape,  arising  out  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  permanent 
garrisons  to  look  after  the  guns.  Besides  these,  there  remained  the 
old  feudal  levies  under  the  lieutenants  of  counties,  mercenaries,  and, 
lastly,  the  trained  bands  to  be  called  out  in  case  of  invasion.  The 
officers  of  the  trained  bands  were  under  statutory  obligation  to 
become  members  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  or,  as  it  was 
called  in  the  sixteenth  century,  '  the  Fraternity  or  Guylde  of  Saint 
{reorge ;  maistars  and  rulars  of  the  science  of  artillary  for  long-bowes, 
cros-bowes  and  hand-gonnes,'  to  which  Henry  the  Eighth  granted  a 
charter  of  incorporation. 

It  was  in  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  that  the  lieutenants  or  chief 
men.  of  counties  were  first  formally  constituted  Lords  Lieutenant, 
with  control  over  the  county  levies.  But  these  troops  were  not  yet 
known  as  Militia.  That  term  first  appears  in  English  in  Bacon's 
Essay  of  Greatness  of  Kingdoms,  '  except  his  militia  of  natives  be  of 
good  and  valiant  soldiers.'  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  sense  is  more 
restricted  than  that  of  'the  Latin  militia,  which  signifies  (a)  '  war- 
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fare,'  (6)  '  troops '  in  general,  and  doubtless  the  word  was  adopted 
into  English  through  the  Italian  milizia,  inasmuch  as  in  1506 
Machiavelli  persuaded  the  gonfaloniere  Soderini,  and  through  him 
the  Florentine  signory,|[to  establish  for  the  first  time  levies  of  native 
soldiers  to  protect  the  State  and  to  dispense  with  mercenaries. 

In  this  country  it  was  not  until  after  the  Eestoration  that  the 
county  levies  were  regularly  constituted  by  statute  (1661)  as  a  force 
restricted  to  home  service,  retained  under  and  administered  by  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  and  distinct  from  the  king's  army  and  mercenaries. 
The  officers  were  appointed  and  their  commissions  signed  by  the 
Lords  Lieutenant,  the  expenses  of  the  annual  training  were  defrayed 
by  the  rate  levied  upon  the  various  localities  by  the  Lords  Lieutenant 
and  offences  against  discipline  were  tried  before  the  magistrates. 
Herein  was  a  clear  and  wide  difference  in  constitution  between  this 
force  and  the  standing  army,  and  although  the  supreme  command 
was  vested  in  the  monarch  as  head  of  the  State,  he  had  no  power  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  force,  nor  to  use  it  against 
the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  It  reflected  the  ancient  feudal  usage  in 
so  far  as  the  relations  between  officers  and  men  were  those  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  superior  and  dependent;  a  commission  in  the 
Militia  was  esteemed  as  an  honourable  incident  of  local  position,  and 
by  no  means  as  an  avenue  to  a  military  career,  as  it  has  become  to 
many  young  men  in  these  days.  Furthermore,  the  ranks  were  filled, 
not  by  vagrants  and  adventurers  as  was  the  case  in  the  king's  army, 
but  by  men  of  fixed  abode,  definite  employment  and  ascertained 
character.  It  was  recruited  entirely  from  the  resident  population. 

So  matters  continued  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  when  certain 
changes  were  introduced  into  the  constitution  of  the  Militia  by 
Pitt's  Act  of  1757,  which,  although  not  very  sweeping,  modified  its 
character  in  some  very  important  respects.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
remained  the  official  head  of  the  county  Militia,  and  continued  to 
grant  and  sign  commissions,  but  the  king  obtained  the  right  of  veto 
upon  the  appointment  of  officers,  while  the  appointment  of  the 
permanent  staff  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  commander- 
in- chief  of  the  regular  army.  The  strength  of  the  force  maintained 
was  no  longer  left  to  the  discretion  of  local  authorities,  but  was  fixed 
by  Parliament  at  a  specified  quota  for  each  county ;  the  prescribed 
numbers  were  to  be  raised  by  ballot  cast  for  every  male  between 
the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five.  The  term  of  service  was  fixed 
at  three  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which  the  militiaman  was  free  till 
his  turn  for  ballot  came  round  again.  It  was  thereby  intended  that 
the  bulk  of  the  male  population  should  be  trained  to  arms.  Those 
upon  whom  the  ballot  fell  might  obtain  exemption  by  paying  101.  to 
procure  a  substitute,  and  every  parish  might  evade  the  ballot  by 
supplying  its  quota  in  volunteers.  It  must  be  evident  how  greatly 
these  provisions  altered  the  character  of  the  Militia  from  that  of  a. 
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constitutional  and  civic  force  to  that  of  a  royal  one  ;  but  a  still  more 
vital  change  remains  to  be  mentioned.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
offences  against  discipliue,  whether  by  officers  or  men,  were  dealt 
with  by  the  civil  magistrate;  henceforward  militiamen  during 
annual  training  or  permanent  embodiment  were  rendered  subject  to 
the  Mutiny  Act  and  Articles  of  War,  saving  only  that,  unless  when 
the  regiment  were  embodied,  no  punishment  should  extend  to  life  or 
limb.  Precautions  certainly  were  taken  to  maintain  safeguards 
against  the  misuse  of  the  Militia  by  the  monarch.  The  House  of 
Commons  undertook  the  duty  of  passing  an  Act  each  year  providing 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  force  upon  an  estimate  framed,  not  like 
that  for  the  army,  by  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  but  by  the  House 
itself ;  and  although  power  was  conferred  upon  the  Crown  to  call  out 
the  Militia  in  the  event  of  rebellion  or  threatened  invasion,  it  was 
coupled  with  the  obligation  to  inform  Parliament  thereof  if  then 
sitting ;  if  not,  to  summon  Parliament  in  order  so  to  inform  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  enumerate  the  subsequent  modifications  in 
the  terms  and  character  of  Militia  service  effected  by  various  Acts 
down  to  1852,  when  the  Government  and  the  nation  a  woke  suddenly 
to  a  sense  of  the  defenceless  state  of  the  country.  During  the  long 
peace  following  upon  the  disappearance  of  Napoleon,  the  Militia  had 
been  allowed  to  disappear ;  it  was  represented  in  the  various  head- 
quarters by  an  antiquated  adjutant,  half  a  dozen  decrepid  sergeants, 
forming  the  permanent  staff,  and  a  few  stands  of  flint-lock  Brown 
Bess.  In  1853,  on  the  eve,  as  it  turned  out,  of  a  great  war,  and  in 
consequence  chiefly  of  the  earnest  warnings  of  the  late  Prince  Consort 
and  the  veteran  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  battalions  were  formed 
once  more.  Then,  as  now,  the  ballot  might  have  been  employed  to 
jill  the  ranks,  but  volunteers  enough  were  forthcoming  to  obviate 
any  necessity  of  recourse  to  it. 

During  tha  next  twenty  years  the  Militia  still  retained  enough  of 
its  pristine  character  to  entitle  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  old  constitu- 
tional force.  It  was  still  under  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  who  continued 
t  o  grant  and  sign  commissions  ;  and  the  rank  and  file  were  enrolled 
ior  home  service  only.  But  it  had  been  reft  of  every  shred  of  its 
ancient  prestige.  As  originally  constituted  at  the  Kestoration, 
whatever  its  military  proficiency  may  have  amounted  to  (and  doubt- 
less this  was  a  fluctuating  and  unequal  quality),  it  conferred  a  certain 
social  standing,  not  only  upon  its  officers,  who  had  to  possess  a 
property  qualification,  but  upon  its  privates,  who  were  necessarily 
men  of  known  abode  and  occupation.  All  that  had  been  swept 
away,  and  the  Militia  took  rank  as  an  inferior  kind  of  soldiery,  only 
to  be  relied  upon  as  a  source  of  recruits  for  the  regular  army,  and  as 
infantry  for  home  garrisons  and  for  support  of  the  civil  power. 

A  word  as  to  the  provision   for  raising  the  Militia   by  ballot 
which  is  not  obsolete  at  this  day,  only  suspended. 
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The  Secretary  of  State  is  to  declare  the  number  of  militiamen  required,  where- 
upon the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  to  cause  meetings  to  be  held  of  the  lieutenancy  for 
each  sub-division.  To  these  meetings  the  householders  of  each  parish  are  to  send 
in  lists  of  all  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty  dwelling  in 
their  respective  houses.  Before  the  ballot,  however,  the  parish  may  supply  volun- 
teers to  fill  up  the  quota,  every  volunteer  so  provided  and  approved  counting  as  if 
he  were  a  ballotted  person.  If  a  deficiency  still  exists,  the  persons  on  the  lists 
shall  be  ballotted  for,  and  double  the  number  of  those  required  to  supply  the 
deficiency  shall  be  drawn  out.  Any  person  whose  name  is  so  drawn  may  claim 
exemption  or  object  ;  and  the  deputy-lieutenants  settle  the  question  of  his 
liability  to  serve.  From  the  corrected  lists  those  who  are  of  the  requisite 
physique  2  are  enrolled  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  are  numbered  until  the 
quota  is  completed.  If  the  list  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the  quota,  another  ballot  in 
the  same  manner  is  to  be  taken.  Any  ballotted  man  becoming  liable  to  serve 
may,  however,  provide  a  substitute  who  has  the  requisite  physical  qualifications, 
and  is  not  himself  liable  to  serve. 

As  valid  ground  of  exemption  from  the  ballot  a  man  may  plead 
that  he  is  a  peer,  that  he  is  serving  in  some  other  military  force  of 
the  Crown,  including  the  Volunteers,  or  that  he  is  a  resident  member 
of  one  of  the  universities,  a  clergyman,  a  parish  schoolmaster,  an 
articled  clerk,  an  apprentice,  a  seafaring  man,  or  one  employed  in  the 
Eoyal  docks.  In  England  the  plea  is  sufficient  that  he  is  poor  and 
the  father  of  one  child  born  in  wedlock,  but  in  Scotland  he  cannot 
escape  unless  he  can  show  two  lawful  children,  and  prove  that  his 
whole  property  is  worth  less  than  501. 

II 

Now  comes  to  be  considered  the  radical  change  effected  in  the 
4  old  constitutional  force'  by  the  Act  of  1871,  followed  by  those  of 
1882,  1883,  and  1888.  Let  it  not  be  understood  that  the  writer  is 
carping  or  complaining  of  the  change ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  per- 
suaded that  it  was  in  the  right  direction,  having  in  view  the  altered 
relations  of  Crown  and  people  ;  but  occasion  will  be  taken  to  indicate 
certain  points  in  which  the  new  system  is  illogical,  incomplete,  and 
injurious  to  what  remains  of  the  Militia. 

As  a  separate  organisation  and  as  signifying  what  the  dictionaries 
indicate  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  term — f  a  body  of  soldiers  for 
home  defence ' — the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  ceased  to 
exist.  It  is  true  that  something  over  half  a  million  sterling  is 
voted  annually  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  Militia;  but  the  control  of  the  *  old  constitutional 
force '  has  been  removed  entirely  from  the  Lords  Lieutenant  and 
vested  exclusively  in  the  Crown ;  the  estimates  are  prepared  and 
presented  by  the  Secretary  of  State ;  the  commissions  of  officers  are 
granted  and  signed  by  the  Sovereign.  Not  a  single  regiment  of 

2  Under  42  Geo.  III.  cc.  90  and  91,  the  minimum  height  was  fixed  at  4  feet  5  inches. 
It  is  now  5  feet  2  inches. 
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Militia  remains  in  existence  ;  under  the  territorial  system  the  old 
Militia  regiments  have  been  absorbed  as  auxiliary  battalions  in 
regiments  of  the  line;  their  titles,  facings  and  other  distinctive 
marks  have  been  merged  in  those  which  are  retained  in  the  Line 
battalions. 

More  remains.  Within  each  of  these  auxiliary  battalions  of  the 
regiment  a  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  are 
enrolled  in  what  is  paradoxically  termed  the  *  Militia  Eeserve.'  It 
consists  of  volunteers  who  are  liable  to  be  summoned  for  general 
service  with  the  Line  battalions,  and  amounted  in  1898  to  29,996 
men.  When  mobilisation  is  ordered  these  men,  the  very  pick  of  the 
Militia  battalion,  pass  into  the  Line  battalions  for  general  service, 
without  their  officers,  and  if  the  Militia  battalion  is  embodied  these 
officers  endure  the  mortification  of  seeing  their  companies  robbed  of 
their  best  men,  without  having  the  chance  of  sharing  their  fortunes 
and  any  fame  that  falls  to  their  lot.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  expected 
that  such  a  system  should  work  favourably  for  the  spirit  of  the 
Militia  service ;  on  the  one  hand  the  officers  are  discouraged  by  the 
sic  vos  non  vobis  upshot  of  their  drudgery  at  drill,  while  the  Militia 
reserve  man  learns  to  regard  his  proper  officers  as  incapable  of  trust 
when  there  is  real  work  to  be  done. 

This  is  no  mere  theoretical  objection.  I  write  with  such  experi- 
ence as  may  be  gained  during  twenty-one  years'  service  as  a  company 
and  field  officer  in  a  Militia  battalion.  During  that  time  I  exerted 
myself  to  obtain  as  many  recruits  as  possible  from  my  own  estate 
and  district,  the  headquarters  being  situated  in  another  county ;  and 
well  do  I  recollect  the  bitter  feeling  of  officers  when  the  best  of  their 
men  were  drafted  off  in  the  mobilisation  of  1878  as  part  of  the 
20,000  Militia  Eeserve  called  to  serve  in  the  line  battalions. 

This  system  constitutes  a  grievous  injustice,  profoundly  affecting 
the  morale  of-the  service  and  deterring  many  of  the  most  desirable 
men  from  seeking  commissions  in  their  county  battalions,  except  as 
a  means  of  passage  to  commissions  in  the  regular  army.  It  could  be 
set  right  by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  appointing  a  proportion  of  Militia 
company  officers  to  command  their  non-commissioned  officers  and 
men  during  mobilisation.  As  to  the  theoretical  and  constitutional 
objection  against  the  amalgamation  of  the  Militia  with  the  standing 
army,  the  most  jealous  political  susceptibilities  will  scarcely  take 
alarm  upon  such  grounds.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  seriously 
that  the  power  of  the  Sovereign  could  ever  again  be  exerted  against 
the  liberties  of  the  subject.  The  happy  consummation  has  been 
attained  that  the  Queen's  forces  are  now  the  forces  of  the  State  and 
the  forces  of  the  State  are  those  of  the  nation. 

But  we  are  at  a  juncture  when  attention  may  be  directed  profitably 
to  consider  whether  the  novel  conditions  of  Militia  service  have  done 
most  to  retard  or  develop  its  efficiency.  Eeorganisation  is  in  the 
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air.  As  soon  as  we  have  put  through  this  job  in  South  Africa  we 
shall  have  to  consider  why  it  has  been  such  a  much  weightier  affair  than 
we  expected  and  why  the  strain  upon  our  land  forces  has  been  so 
much  greater  than  is  either  agreeable  or  safe.  Men  have  an  un- 
comfortable feeling  that,  although  it  may  be  all  right  to  send  away 
nine-tenths  of  our  home  garrisons  and  reserves  as  long  as  things  are 
going  smoothly  at  home,  circumstances  might  arise  when  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  fraught  with  extreme  hazard  as  well  as  incon- 
venience. For  the  present,  Irish  disaffection  is  seamed  by  internal 
dissension  in  a  manner  that  maims  it  for  menace ;  but  who  is  there 
with  the  most  superficial  understanding  of  political  ethnology  who 
will  affirm  that  time  has  not  in  store  another  O'Connell  or  another 
Parnell  ?  Were  the  period  of  his  ascendency  to  coincide  with  the 
employment  of  a  couple  of  army  corps  on  the  confines  of  the  Empire, 
who  is  going  to  garrison  and  hold  Ireland  for  you?  Not  the 
Volunteers :  that  is  work  of  a  kind  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  of 
them.  It  is  upon  paid  forces  that  you  must  rely  to  repress  civil 
disturbance,  and  all  that  remain  at  your  disposal  are  the  Militia 
battalions  of  the  regular  regiments,  or  what  remains  of  those 
battalions  after  mobilisation. 

Now  the  maintenance  of  civil  order  is  among  the  most  difficult 
and  delicate  tasks  which  can  be  thrown  upon  military  men.  The 
responsibility  is  enormous,  and  can  only  be  undertaken  with  safety 
by  steady  troops  acting  under  officers  upon  whom  they  are  accustomed 
to  rely.  But  these  battalions  with  which  you  may  have  to  defend 
life  and  property  against  a  nimble  and  warlike  populace  have  sent 
their  best  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  to  swell  the  line 
battalions  on  mobilisation ;  while  of  those  who  remain,  confidence 
in  their  officers  has  not  been  strengthened  when  it  has  been  perceived 
that,  as  soon  as  there  is  real  fighting  to  be  done,  they  are  not 
entrusted  with  command  of  their  own  reserve  men  whom  they  have 
trained. 

It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  a  hypothetical  case  such  as  may  never 
arise ;  but  the  whole  system  of  national  defence  is  framed  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  hypothetical  case  which  it  is  hoped  may  never 
arise.  If  we  are  content  to  spend  250,000£.  a  year  on  Militia 
battalions,  only  to  furnish  the  regular  battalions  with  an  irregular 
supply  of  recruits,  and  a  reinforcement  of  reserve  men  upon  mobilisa- 
tion, then  we  may  rub  along  as  we  are ;  but  if  we  are  to  get  out  of 
these  battalions  the  full  value  they  may  be  made  capable  of 
rendering — if  we  are  to  rely  upon  them  in  an  emergency  (and  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  an  emergency  that  it  should  be  sudden  and  unforeseen) 
— then  the  modification  which  the  Militia  has  undergone  already 
must  be  carried  a  little  further. 

If  it  be  really  important,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  it  is, 
that  the  officers  of  Militia  battalions  should  be  men  fitted  for  and 
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trained  to  command,  the  service  must  be  rendered  something  more 
for  the  junior  ranks  than  a  resting  place  for  a  couple  of  years  while 
preparing  for  a  commission  in  the  regular  service,  and  for  the  seniors 
something  in  which  they  can  take  an  honest  pride — something  into 
which  they  can  put  their  backs  without  fear  of  incessant  discourage- 
ment and  sense  of  inferiority.  By  this  sense  of  inferiority  it  is  not 
meant  that  there  can  be  claimed  for  a  Militia  officer,  who  devotes  a 
month  or  so  in  each  year  to  regimental  duties,  any  professional 
equality  with  the  Line  officer,  who  gives  his  whole  time  and  energy 
to  the  service ;  but  to  point  out  the  disadvantage  to  the  public 
interest  and  the  humiliating  stamp  of  incompetency  put  upon  Militia 
officers  as  a  class,  by  officially  declaring  them  incapable  of  command- 
ing their  best  men  when  these  are  drawn  away  for  active  service. 
That  Militia  officers,  as  a  class,  are  not  really  incompetent  or  unfit 
for  active  service  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  recent  action  of  the 
War  Office,  who,  when  the  pinch  came,  accepted  the  services  of 
several  Militia  battalions  for  service  at  the  seat  of  war,  under  their 
own  officers.  The  whole  case  for  the  present  system  has  been  given 
away  by  this  incident ;  it  is  clear  that  if  it  is  right  and  safe  to  send 
whole  battalions  of  Militia  upon  active  service  under  their  own 
officers,  there  is  no  justification  for  withdrawing  30,000  Militia 
reserve  from  the  command  of  their  own  officers,  and  sending  them 
upon  active  service  under  officers  who  neither  know  nor  are  known 
by  them. 

Of  course,  even  if  this  defect  and  undoubted  grievance  were 
removed,  the  comparison  will  remain  as  before  between  regular 
soldiers  and  militiamen,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  militia- 
man ;  my  point  is  that  it  is  neither  politic  nor  generous  to 
emphasise  and  '  rub  it  in  '  as  is  done  at  present.  Under  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Militia — a  State  force  as  distinct  from  and 
Independent  of  the  standing  army — differently  clothed,  armed,  paid, 
*nd  disciplined,  such  a  comparison  did  not  present  itself.  In  their 
early  days  the  Volunteers  had  to  encounter  a  good  deal  of  ridicule 
and  official  discouragement;  they  lived  it  down,  and  we  have  a 
splendid  force  now,  in  full  enjoyment  of  the  encouragement  of 
popular  favour.  Since  its  reconstitution  in  1852,  the  Militia  has 
lever  enjoyed  such  encouragement.  The  utmost  recognition  it  has 
earnt  to  expect  is  to  be  damned  with  faint  praise  at  the  fag  end  of 
•ohe  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  at  cattle  show  dinners ;  speakers  gifted 
\vith  an  exuberant  fancy  having  being  known  to  refer  to  it  as  '  the 
backbone  of  the  British  army.'  Yet  the  record  of  the  Militia  seems 
to  merit  more  cordial  recognition.  The  first  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
understood  to  have  acquired  considerable  experience  of  fighting 
material ;  in  the  very  last  speech  he  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
not  many  weeks  before  his  death,  he  bore  testimony  to  the  noble  service 
done  by  British  and  Hanoverian  Militia  at  Waterloo.  Between  1803 
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and  1813,  the  Militia  sent  100,000  men  to  the  British  forces  engaged 
in  war  upon  the  Continent ;  during  the  Crimean  campaign  it  gave 
30,000.  Forty  thousand  militiamen,  less  or  more,  have  received  the 
call  to  arms  in  the  present  emergency,  and  a  very  small  percentage 
have  failed  to  report  themselves.  Practically  every  man  in  the 
battalions  embodied  has  joined  the  colours,  except  a  few  serving  on 
ships  abroad,  and  the  professional  rogue  who  takes  advantage  of  the 
various  annual  periods  at  which  regiments  are  trained  to  enlist  in  as 
many  as  he  can. 

Now  it  is  probable  that  the  public,  ready  as  it  is  with  well- 
merited  encomium  upon  British  Volunteers  and  Colonial  contingents, 
scarcely  appreciates  what  embodiment  means  to  militiamen  at  a 
period  of  booming  trade  and  abundant  employment  like  the  present. 
Take  the  first  Militia  battalion  which  volunteered  for  active  service  in 
Africa — the  Durham  Light  Infantry.  This  is  composed  chiefly  of 
miners  earning  this  year  from  thirty  shillings  to  two  pounds  a  week. 
They  have  had  the  luck  to  be  sent  to  the  front,  thereby  receiving 
something  which  they  will  not  be  slow  to  value  highly  to  compensate 
for  their  sacrifice  of  gain.  But  the  men  in  other  battalions  drawn 
from  mining  districts — the  3rd  and  4th  Argyll  and  Sutherland 
Highlanders,  the  3rd  Northumberland  Fusiliers,  the  3rd  Koyal 
Scots  Fusiliers  and  many  others  have  made  a  less  brilliant  exchange 
of  employment  in  doing  '  sentry  go '  at  a  shilling  a  day  in  home 
garrisons.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  how  each  man  has 
answered  the  call  in  the  spirit  of  the  famous  '  Bab  Ballads '  hero — 

Worthy  Captain  Reece 
Commanding  of  The  Mantelpiece  ; 
'  My  own  convenience  counts  as  nil, 
It  is  my  duty  and  I  will.' 

Service  such  as  this  deserves  something  better  than  discourage- 
ment, yet  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Militia  have  received  little  but 
discouragement  from  the  War  Office  in  the  past.  The  commissioned 
officers,  indeed,  have  received  some  flattering  attentions  of  late 
years;  they  have  been  allowed  to  exchange  their  silver  lace  for 
gold,  and  to  wear  on  inspection  and  church  parades  a  head-dress 
half  a  foot  higher  than  the  deplorable  forage  cap  which  is  considered 
good  enough  for  Tommy.  The  substantial  advantage  has  been 
conferred  upon  subalterns  of  obtaining  commissions  in  the  army 
upon  easier  terms  after  serving  for  two  trainings  than  they  could  enjoy 
otherwise.  But  the  only  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  rank 
and  file  since  the  reconstitution  of  1853  has  been,  on  the  one  hand, 
a  trifling  increase  in  his  daily  pay,  and  on  the  other,  the  withdrawal 
of  an  advance  of  bounty  on  enrolment  and  of  10s.  bringing  money 
formerly  paid  for  each  recruit,  the  requirement  to  perform  recruit's 
drill  at  the  depot  immediately  after  enlistment,  which  he  hates, 
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instead  of  being  drilled  together  with  the  rest  of  the  recruits  pre- 
viously to  the  annual  training,  which  he  likes ;  and,  lastly,  the 
indignity  of  having  issued  to  him  only  fatigue  clothing  to  be  worn  upon 
all  occasions,  helmet  and  tunic  being  the  privilege  of  his  betters.3 

To  those  who  have  not  studied  closely  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
class  furnishing  recruits  to  the  Militia,  this  matter  of  dress  may  seem 
beneath  consideration,  however  manifest  the  effect  thereof  may  be  to 
those  who  have  undertaken  a  practical  part  in  recruiting.  But  it 
will  be  admitted,  at  all  events,  that  the  militiaman  is  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  his  brother  in  the  regular  service  in  respect  of 
provision  against  exposure  and  care  of  his  arms.  During  the  bitter 
frost  prevailing  last  Christmastide  a  Scottish  battalion  was  sent  to 
Aldershot.  A  requisition  was  sent  in  for  gloves  and  watch  coats  for 
sentries;  the  reply  was  that  none  could  be  supplied.  A  similar 
answer  was  received  to  an  application  for  sight-protectors  for  the 
rifles.  The  impression  received  is  that  anything  is  good  enough  for 
the  Militia,  and  that  some  things  are  too  good. 

We  shall  never  command  a  full  supply  of  the  best  kind  of  recruits, 
nor  obtain  the  best  service  out  of  those  we  do  get,  until  we  consult 
the  inclinations  of  young  labouring  men  as  to  time,  emoluments  upon 
enrolment,  and  mode  of  preliminary  drill,  and  especially  till  we 
remove  from  the  battalions  which  we  desire  they  should  join  those 
permanent  and  visible  marks  of  inferiority  to  the  other  battalions  of 
the  regiment.  Clothe  the  reserve  battalions  of  the  regiment  in  a 
totally  different  way  to  the  line  battalions,  if  you  want  to  save  money 
on  the  job,  but  don't  insist  upon  their  wearing  upon  all  occasions 
clothing  which  would  not  be  permitted  in  any  line  battalion  paraded 
for  inspection.  Cultivate  the  militiaman's  self-respect — his  vanity 
if  you  will ;  get  him  to  emulate  the  regular  soldier's  smartness  and 
cleanliness,  which  he  cannot  think  it  worth  while  to  do  as  long  as  he 
is  pronounced  fit  only  to  wear  shabby  clothes. 


Ill 

The  reforms  necessary  to  infuse  fresh  spirit  into  the  Militia  bat- 
talions, to  render  them  thoroughly  effective,  and  to  make  the  service 
attractive  and  popular,  seem  to  be  neither  drastic  nor  costly. 

In  the  first  place  the  term  Militia  should  be  discarded  altogether. 

3  There  has  been  some  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect  of  late.  Helmets 
have  been  issued  to  some,  at  least,  of  the  English  battalions,  and  the  Highland  Militia 
battalions  receive  a  scarlet  doublet  and  a  white  drill  jacket ;  but  other  Scottish 
battalions  have  to  be  content  to  make  what  show  they  can  with  the  undress  *  jumper ' 
a-id  forage  cap.  The  effect  upon  recruiting  is  very  well  marked  in  the  case  of  two 
battalions  from  adjacent  and  precisely  similar  districts.  The  4th  Argyll  and 
S  itherland  Highlanders  (Renfrewshire)  are  well  dressed  with  doublet  and  white  drill 
jj  cket,  and  draw  many  recruits  from  Ayrshire,  of  which  the  proper  battalion  is  the 
3rd  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers,  who  receive  only  undress  clothing. 
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It  has  been  shown  above  that  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  its  signifi- 
cance as  designating  a  constitutional  as  distinct  from  a  royal  force;  it 
is  a  title  which  has  gathered  no  lustre  in  the  course  of  two  centuries 
and  a  half,  for  although  militiamen  have  shed  their  blood  most  freely 
on  European  battlefields,  it  has  not  been  under  their  own  officers  or 
round  their  own  colours.  Half  the  British  infantry  at  Waterloo  were 
militiamen,  but  the  splendour  of  their  steadiness  and  courage  before 
Ney's  massive  columns  and  Kellerman's  cuirassiers  went  to  swell  the 
proud  record  of  the  regular  regiments  with  which  they  had  been 
incorporated. 

In  short,  the  term  Militia  has  fallen  into  discredit  in  proportion 
as  the  service  has  been  more  closely  assimilated  to  the  standing  army. 
The  imperfection  of  the  force  compared  with  regular  soldiers  has 
been  rendered  more  apparent,  while  its  genuine  value  is  only  recog- 
nised by  professional  men.  Public  esteem  is  not  based  upon  pro- 
fessional opinion,  yet  it  is  essential  to  the  morale  and  attractiveness 
of  any  service.  Therefore,  there  need  be  no  regret  in  parting  with 
what  has  become  a  misleading  designation  for  this  branch  of  the 
Queen's  forces.  Let  the  Militia  battalions  of  regiments  be  frankly 
termed  what  they  are  already  in  effect  (so  far  as  the  non-commissioned 
ranks  and  privates  are  implied)  the  Reserve  battalions  of  their  re- 
spective regiments.  The  present  relation  of  Volunteer  battalions 
would  not  be  interfered  with  nor  altered.  Their  connection  with  the 
territorial  regiments  is  probably  as  close  as  it  could  be  drawn.  The 
regular  army  and  Militia,  being  officered  and  recruited  from  precisely 
identical  classes,  fall  naturally  into  the  relation  of  active  and  reserve 
battalions ;  but  the  composition  of  the  Volunteers  is  much  less  homo- 
geneous. They  represent  more  closely  than  anything  else  the 
ancient  trained  bands  or  civic  force. 

Enlistment  in  the  Reserve  battalions  would  not  of  necessity  imply 
more  extended  service  than  enrolment  in  the  Militia  battalions  does 
now.  Recruits  might  be  permitted  to  enrol,  as  at  present  for 
home  service,  a  contingent,  to  be  termed  the  Special  or  Field-service 
Men  instead  of  the  Militia  Reserve,  being  permitted  to  volunteer  for 
service  with  the  line  battalion  on  mobilisation,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  they  would  remain  under  command  of  company 
officers  of  their  own  battalion  upon  joining  the  line  battalion. 

The  change  of  title  from  Militia  battalions  to  Reserve  battalions 
would  render  necessary  an  alteration  in  the  designation  of  the  Army 
Reserve  ;  but  the  vocabulary  of  the  War  Office  has  proved  itself  elastic 
enough  in  the  past  to  adapt  itself  to  far  more  sweeping  mutations. 
The  name  of  Militia  has  been  officially  recognised  for  250  years,  that 
of  Army  Reserve  for  less  than  thirty.  '  Retained  Service  Men/  or  some 
such  phrase,  would  serve  to  classify  soldiers  who  have  served  their 
time  with  the  colours  but  remain  subject  to  be  called  up  on 
mobilisation. 
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I  have  said  that  the  terms  of  enlistment  in  the  Eeserve  battalions 
might  be  restricted  so  as  to  carry  liability  for  home  service  only  as  it 
is  now  in  the  Militia  battalions,  but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  if  such 
a  restriction  tends  to  attract  recruits  or  is  worth  maintaining  at  the 
present  day.  The  Eeserve  battalions  would  never  be  liable  to  be 
stationed  in  India  or  abroad,  which  is  what  deters  recruits  from 
general  service.  Liability  to  serve  abroad  in  time  of  war  only,  so  far 
from  acting  as  a  deterrent,  would  render  the  new  Eeserve  service  far 
more  popular  than  the  Militia  has  ever  been  in  the  past.  Quick 
transit  to  and  from  the  seat  of  war,  easy  and  rapid  communication, 
have  robbed  warfare  of  much  of  its  terrors,  and  any  doubt  about  our 
militiamen  being  eager  for  active  service  must  have  been  dispelled 
by  the  way  in  which  the  embodied  battalions  have  volunteered  for 
the  front.  Officers  and  men  are  ready — longing  for  the  change  ; 
will  you  take  them,  and  thus  complete  the  territorial  scheme 
upon  which  you  have  embarked  ?  Give  the  militiaman  something 
to  be  proud  of,  which  he  has  never  had  before ;  retain  or  confer  any 
badge  or  mark  that  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  Eeserve  battalions 
from  the  Line  battalions,  but  cease  to  humiliate  one  part  of  a 
territorial  regiment  by  telling  it  in  effect  that  its  officers  are  fit  for 
no  more  than  the  duties  of  the  drill-ground,  by  refusing  to  clothe 
the  men  properly  as  soldiers,  and  by  rendering  it  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  show  except  to  conspicuous  disadvantage  beside  the 
other  part. 

Seasonable  doubt  may  be  entertained  as  to  the  professional 
qualifications  of  Militia  officers  in  the  event  of  their  scope  of  service 
being  enlarged  as  proposed.  The  answer  to  that  is  found,  as  above 
mentioned,  in  the  action  of  the  War  Office,  which  has  accepted  the 
services  of  entire  battalions  of  Militia  and  sent  them  to  the  seat  of 
war.  This  has  never  been  done  before.  During  the  Crimean  war, 
one  commission  in  the  regular  army  was  granted  to  every  Militia 
officer  bringing  one  hundred  recruits  from  his  regiment,  which  was 
simply  part  of  the  hand-to-mouth  system  which  has  brought  the 
Militia  to  its  present  unsatisfactory  condition.  If  a  better  order  is  to 
prevail,  Militia  officers  must  qualify  and  be  compelled  to  qualify  for 
more  important  duties.  At  the  present  time,  although  schools  of 
instruction  have  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  Militia  officers 
are  not  obliged  to  attend  them,  and  the  consequence  is  that  while 
the  letters  'p.  s.'  appear  opposite  many  of  their  names  in  the  Army 
List  as  a  certificate  of  proficiency  in  a  very  moderate  standard  of 
military  knowledge  and  capacity,  no  such  warrant  is  afforded  in 
respect  to  as  many  others.  Take  as  an  instance  of  this  two  regiments 
standing  next  each  other  in  the  Army  List  for  last  November.  In  the 
3rd  (Militia)  Battalion  of  the  South  Wales  Borderers,  out  of  twenty- 
three  officers  (excluding  adjutant  and  quartermaster)  only  three  have 
passed  the  School  of  Instruction ;  whereas  in  the  3rd  Battalion  of 
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the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers,  out  of  twenty-four  officers  every 
one  has  passed,  except  four  second  lieutenants,  who  will  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  regiment  if  they  neglect  to  do  so.  4  It  ought 
no  longer  to  be  left  optional  whether  officers  should  qualify  or  not ; 
and  depend  upon  it  the  higher  the  standard  of  proficiency  which, 
within  reasonable  limits,  is  exacted  from  them,  the  more  certainly 
will  desirable  men  be  induced  to  apply  for  commissions. 

These  are  some  of  the  chief  directions  in  which  it  seems  to  the 
writer  action  must  be  taken  in  order  to  render  the  old  Militia  force 
at  once  popular,  trustworthy  for  home  defence,  and  an  effective 
auxiliary  and  reserve  to  the  regular  army.  Not  until  some  such 
scheme  has  been  carried  out  and  proved  ineffective  will  it  become 
necessary  to  consider  the  expediency  of  the  ballot,  with  all  its 
inevitable  inconvenience  to  a  busy  community. 

The  above  observations  may  appear  crude  or  trivial,  according  to 
the  professional  reader's  tendency  to  reform  or  his  adherence  to 
stereotyped  system  ;  but  at  all  events  they  are  the  reflections  of  one 
who,  although  no  longer  connected  with  the  service,  has  been  long 
and  seriously  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Militia,  and  earnestly 
hopes  to  see  it  brought  to  the  degree  of  popularity  and  efficiency  of 
which  he  is  persuaded  it  is  capable. 

HERBERT  MAXWELL. 

4  There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  of  making  any  reflection,  favourable  or 
otherwise,  upon  the  two  battalions  mentioned.  They  were  selected  literally  at  random 
at  the  place  where  the  Army  List  happened  to  open. 
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IT  is  with  considerable  hesitation  that  anyone  would  call  further 
attention  to  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Militia  Ballot 
Act,  especially  as  it  has  been  so  ably  and  thoroughly  dealt  with  in 
the  January  number  of  this  Keview  by  Sir  George  S.  Clarke  and  Mr. 
Sidney  Low.  But  there  are  two  essential  points  and  some  few 
minor  details  which  should  be  stated,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  for 
the  consideration  of  the  public.  The  first  of  these  essential  points 
which  require  to  be  pressed  home  is,  that  when  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  provisions  of  the  existing  or  any  amended  Militia 
Ballot  Act  should  be  put  in  force,  there  is  no  intention  or  desire  on 
the  part  of  anyone  to  introduce  *  conscription '  for  the  active  army, 
as  that  word  is  understood  generally  in  the  armies  of  the  Continent, 
or  that  the  able-bodied  manhood  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be 
liable,  except  under  most  special  circumstances,  to  serve  compulsorily 
outside  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom.  There  is  no  desire  to 
enforce  a  '  blood  tax.'  The  editor  has  already  alluded  to  the  subject 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Keview,  and  attention  is  only  again  called 
to  it  because  in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  '  con- 
scription,' or  the  *  blood  tax,'  as  it  is  called  sometimes,  would  be 
little  short  of  disastrous  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  S.  Low  in  the  January  number  advocates  the 
possible  employment  of  Volunteers  or  '  Burghers  '  on  foreign  service, 
and  we  should  not  forget  that  Militia  regiments  in  time  of  war  are 
expected  to  volunteer  for  service  in  the  Mediterranean  garrisons ;  nor 
should  we  forget  at  the  present  moment  the  organisation  of  mounted 
3orps,  partly  composed  of  Yeomanry,  to  serve  as  a  regiment  in  the 
ield,  and  also  of  companies  of  Volunteers  for  absorption  into  regi- 
ments now  at  the  front.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
true  employment  of  the  auxiliary  forces  is  to  stand  to  their  arms  at 
aome  whenever  the  stress  of  the  Empire  abroad  entails  the  absence 
of  our  active  Army  from  the  shores  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  element  of  direct  or  indirect  compulsory  service  in  the  home 
army  is  simply  to  bring  into  effect  the  duty  of  every  citizen,  which 
is  pithily  expressed  in  the  37th  Article  of  Eeligion  in  the  Prayer 
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Book :  '  It  is  lawful  for  Christian  men  at  the  commandment  of  the 
magistrates  to  wear  arms  and  serve  in  the  wars.'  This  sentence 
does  no  more  than  summarise  the  instinct  of  all  who  acknowledge 
in  their  consciences  that  a  man's  duty  to  the  State  cannot  be  satis- 
fied by  a  more  or  less  punctual  payment  of  taxation  or  performance 
of  public  local  duties,  but  by  an  acknowledgment  also  of  personal 
liability  for  military  service  which  might  be  best  expressed  by  the 
sentence  payer  de  sa  personne. 

Under  the  second  of  the  essential  points  it  is  not  necessary  to 
look  abroad  to  foreign  armies  for  any  substantial  reform  of  our 
military  system,  if  indeed  anything  more  than  reform  in  details  is 
required.  As  Mr.  S.  Low  suggests,  there  is  probably  much  we  could 
copy  from  the  Swiss  military  system,  their  military  organisation, 
like  ours,  being  mainly  formed  for  purposes  of  defence.  But  we 
have  now  a  system  which,  though  capable  of  large  improvement  in 
details,  is,  on  the  whole,  best  suited  to  the  military  requirements  of 
the  Empire  both  for  offence  and  defence.  The  present  establish- 
ment of  our  reserve  forces,  on  paper  at  all  events,  is  as  good  as  can 
be  desired ;  we  have  the  Yeomanry,  nominally  consisting  of  sub- 
stantial farmers,  owning  and  supplying  their  own  horses,  but  in 
reality,  owing  probably  to  agricultural  depression,  largely  composed 
of  townsmen  who  look  to  livery-stable-keepers  to  supply  the  horses. 
We  have  also  the  Volunteers,  performing  a  great  deal  of  good  service, 
but  in  an  unequal  manner,  some  men  doing  more  than  is  strictly 
required,  others  barely  satisfying  the  necessary  requirements  for 
efficiency,  the  duty,  however  it  is  performed,  being  spread  over 
nearly  the  whole  year.  Then  we  have  the  Militia,  raised  at  present 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  and  so  far  competing  with  the  active  army, 
but  liable  on  emergencies,  as  should  be  widely  known,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  Ballot  Act,  this  Act  being  annually  suspended,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  having  been  put  in  force  for  a  large  number  of 
years,  the  training  of  the  Militia  also  being  conducted  during  a 
continuous  period  of  each  year — a  system  which  is  most  suited  to 
the  class  of  labourers  and  artisans  who  serve  in  the  ranks. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  men  who  are 
enabled  to  give  a  fraudulent  service  in  more  than  one  regiment  owing 
to  the  periods  of  training  being  fixed  for  different  times  of  the  year. 
This  is  a  serious  evil,  and  one  that  should  be  dealt  with  promptly 
and  severely,  and,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  large  further  increase  in 
military  expenditure,  it  might  be  well  to  call  out  the  whole  of  the 
Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  the  expiration  of  winter,  and 
at  a  time  when  slackness  of  work  would  make  it  more  advantageous 
for  the  men  to  appear,  and  when  the  waste  from  the  causes  already 
indicated  could  be  more  accurately  gauged,  and  the  true  deficiency 
from  the  standard  number  verified.  Opportunity  could  be  taken 
during  the  present  crisis  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the  active  army  by 
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the  voluntary  transfer  of  matured  men  from  the  affiliated  Militia 
battalions,  who  would  be  ready  to  go  at  once  to  the  front.  If 
the  ballot  could  be  put  in  force  this  year,  the  nation  could  forthwith 
estimate  the  extent  and  amount  of  compulsion  which  should  be 
demanded  in  times  of  stress  and  emergency.  This  all  presupposes 
that  by  the  provisions  of  an  amended  Ballot  Act  those  persons  would 
be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  Act  who  during  their  time 
at  a  university,  or  subsequently  during  their  business  or  professional 
careers,  have  served  or  are  still  serving  for  a  prescribed  period  of  years 
with  efficiency  in  Yeomanry  or  Volunteers. 

There  are  many  further  details  which  might,  but  for  the  risk  of 
inordinate  length,  be  enlarged  upon.  The  conditions  of  service  in 
Yeomanry  or  Volunteers  might  be  made  more  stringent.  In  the 
Yeomanry  a  radical  change,  as  hinted  at  by  Lord  Wolseley  in  1888, 
might  be  effected  by  requiring  a  service  more  in  the  nature  of 
Mounted  Infantry  than,  as  at  present,  of  light  Cavalry.  But  from 
all,  Yeomanry,  Volunteers,  and  Militia  alike,  a  greater  efficiency  in 
musketry,  and  especially  field  firing,  must  be  exacted,  and  greater 
facilities  should  be  provided,  larger  powers  for  acquiring  ranges 
eompulsorily  must  be  asked  for  by  the  Government. 

Lord  Wemyss,  who  has  for  years  past,  at  all  times  and  seasons, 
most  strenuously  advocated  the  recognition  by  the  nation  of  the 
system  of  compulsory  service  in  the  reserve  forces,  has  lately  sug- 
gested the  re- enrolment  of  all  men  in  their  old  corps  who  have  served 
in  any  of  the  regiments  of  Volunteers.  It  would  be  well,  if  his  idea 
were  adopted,  that  it  should  also  be  extended  to  the  Yeomanry.  The 
present  constitution  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company — the 
oldest  and  the  senior  corps  in  the  auxiliary  forces — recognises  a 
reserve  and  a  veteran  company.  In  the  first,  a  man  whose  profession 
or  trade  requires  his  absence  from  the  United  Kingdom,  or  indeed 
from  London,  for  any  length  of  time  can  obtain  from  his  commanding 
officer  a  transfer  for  six  or  twelve  months  to  the  reserve  company, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed  time  on  application  his  time  can 
be  extended,  or  he  can  obtain  a  retransfer  to  the  ranks.  In  the 
veteran  company  a  man  can  be  transferred  at  the  end  of  his  military 
service  on  his  own  application  or  on  attaining  a  prescribed  age.  His 
name  remains  on  the  roll  of  the  regiment.  He  is  permitted  to  wear 
Ms  uniform ;  he  is  required  to  subscribe  to  the  general  funds  of  the 
company,  and  can  retain  the  right  to  share  in  the  competition  on  the 
rifle  ranges,  or  to  share  in  any  of  the  sports  or  privileges  of  the 
Honourable  Artillery  Company.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  system 
should  not  be  extended  to  both  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers,  and  thus, 
by  the  encouragement  of  good-fellowship,  increase  and  develop  the 
machinery  for  the  regimental  system  of  defence  of  the  country. 

But  all  provisions  should  be  elastic,  and  no  obstacle  should  be 
put  in  the  way  of  men  being  transferred  on  their  own  application 
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from  one  branch  of  the  military  machine  to  another.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  a  man  compelled  by  the  ballot  to  serve  in  the  auxiliary 
forces  might  find  that  his  true  avocation  was  active  service  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Army.  No  impediment  or  hindrance  to  a  transfer  should 
be  put  in  his  way. 

But  all  the  foregoing  presupposes  that  the  Government  will  be 
able  and  willing  to  present  and  pass  through  Parliament  a  measure 
for  the  amendment  of  the  procedure  of  the  Militia  Ballot  Act.  The 
Secretary  for  War  did  indeed  present  for  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Lords  a  bill  for  that  purpose  last  session.  His  bill  proposed  some 
changes  in  the  methods  of  the  existing  Act,  but  these  changes  were 
not  of  any  great  importance  or  very  drastic.  Lord  Wemyss  pre- 
sented a  bill  on  the  same  subject  in  1898.  His  bill,  as  he  explained 
in  his  memorandum,  was  in  effect  an  adoption  of  the  dropped 
Militia  clauses  of  Mr.  Card  well's  '  Army  Eegulation  Bill'  of  1871, 
and  the  proposals -were  more  thorough.  It  would  be  well  to  refer 
both  bills  to  a  committee :  it  would  probably  be  possible  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  of  the  officers  commanding  the  regimental 
districts,  and, .'placing  at  their  disposal  the  assistance  of  the  existing 
local  administration,  make  them  primarily  responsible  for  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act ;  whether  time  or  opportunity  will  avail  during  this 
session  for  the  necessary  legislation  remains  to  be  seen. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here,  though  not  strictly  appertaining 
to  the  subject  of  this  article,  to  make  an  appeal  to  those  who  rightly 
and  justly  are  entitled  by  experience  to  criticise  the  actions  of  the 
administration,  and  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  great  drama  now 
going  on.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  one  actor — almost  the 
most  conspicuous  one — the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who  now 
bears  at  home  the  burden  of  the  war,  is  a  tried  and  approved  public 
servant.  Of  all  his  public  virtues  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  one 
has  been  absolute  loyalty  to  those  serving  under  him  who  have 
rendered  loyal  service  according  to  their  capability  and  lights  to  the 
State.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  is  less  loyal  to  all  those  who  serve  with 
him  in  his  present  high  office  than  he  was  while  he  held  his  great 
vice-royalties.  He  is  not  one  of  those  to  avoid  responsibility.  He 
must  know  the  great  ordeal  of  criticism  he  will  have  soon  to  undergo. 
He  may  have  made  mistakes — who  could  possibly  avoid  them  at  such 
a  moment  ? — but  let  us  not  forget  that  most  of  these  mistakes  are  an 
inheritance  of  evil  from  previous  administrations,  and  the  result  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  our  army  is  governed.  And 
as  he  has  been,  and  still  is,  loyal  to  this  great  nation,  and  those  who 
serve  with  him,  so  let  a  loyal  support  be  free  and  ungrudging,  and 
the  criticism,  and  censure  if  come  it  must,  be  absolutely  fair  and  just. 

DE  VESCI. 
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OUR  PEACE    TRAINING    FOR    WAR. 
GUILTY  OR  NOT  GUILTY? 


IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  1870,  when  the  war  between 
France  and  Germany  commenced,  there  were  in  our  army  at  home 
few,  very  few  officers  whose  knowledge  of  soldiering  extended  beyond 
that  required  for  the  drill-ground. 

With  the  close  of  that  war  began,  however,  an  evolution,  slow 
and  gradual  though  it  was,  of  courses  of  instruction,  and  of 
examinations  for  promotion,  which  has  culminated  in  the  examina- 
tion in  the  field,  and  also  by  paper,  of  majors,  as  to  their  *  tactical 
fitness  for  command.5 

Concurrently,  the  training  of  officers  at  the  Staff  College  became 
more  practical:  Staff  tours  in  which  even  adjutant-  and  quarter- 
master generals  took  part  have  been  carried  out ;  generals  and 
colonels,  by  means  of  field  columns  and  other  tactical  exercises,  have 
been  enabled  to  practise  the  art  of  working  the  three  arms  in 
combination.  Two  of  the  chief  generals  of  our  army,  each  with 
25,000  men  and  nearly  100  guns  under  his  command,  warred  for 
a  week  the  year  before  last  against  each  other;  and,  finally,  last 
year,  on  Salisbury  Plain,  two  young  major-generals,  one  of  Egyptian 
renown,  the  other  of  renown  Indian  as  well  as  Egyptian,  were  given 
some  10,000  men  each,  wherewith  to  modify  the  views  of  tactics 
they  had  acquired  in  successful  irregular  warfare  to  the  conditions 
incident  to  regular  warfare.  One  consequence  of  this  nearly  thirty 
years  of  peace  training  is,  that  in  our  army  in  South  Africa  many  of 
its  generals  and  very  many  of  its  Staff  officers  have  the  coveted 
certificate  P.S.C. ;  barely  a  field  officer  in  command  of  a  battalion, 
a  regiment,  or  a  battery,  but  has  obtained  the  required  certificate  of 
'  tactical  fitness  for  command/  whilst  every  other  regimental  officer 
has  been  duly  certified  qualified  to  hold  his  present  rank,  and,  in 
many  cases,  that  immediately  above  it.  As  regards  the  *  fighters 
at  the  disposal  of  the  officers,  never  in  all  her  annals  has  this  country 
put  into  the  field  such  a  magnificent  body  of  men  as  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  South  African 
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Army  Corps.  Most  carefully  were  the  '  thinkers/  the  Staff,  selected 
for  the  corps.  The  Commander-in-Chief,  before  the  real  campaign 
commenced,  drew  attention  to  the  presence  among  them  of  the  large 
number  already  trained  in  peace  for  war,  and  in  doing  so  used  lan- 
guage not  very  complimentary  to  staffs  of  the  old  type. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  expressed  to  me  a  short  time  ago  by  a 
high  military  official,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  officers, 
and  a  few  able  men  necessarily  retained  at  home  for  home  duties, 
the  staff  of  the  South  African  Army  Corps  is  the  £  pick '  of  the  Staff 
personnel  of  our  army  ;  so  the  army  corps  for  service  in  South  Africa 
may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  corps  $  elite. 

Had  everything  gone  well  in  the  campaign ;  and  had  the  Army 
Corps,  after  meeting  with  and  overcoming  resistance  sufficient  to 
enable  the  troops  to  regain  the  prestige  lost  at  Majuba,  planted  the 
British  flag  at  Pretoria  and  Bloemfontein,  no  small  part  of  the 
credit  would,  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  been  given  to  the  influence  of 
the  peace  training  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  since,  not- 
withstanding the  splendid  bravery  of  the  troops,  we  have  been  for 
the  time  completely  foiled,  out-marched,  out-mano3uvred,  and, 
if  I  may  coin  the  word,  out-tactic'd  by  an  enemy  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  were  regarded  as  an  armed  mob  of  Dutch 
farmers,  rather  than  an  improvised  army,  and  one  to  be  treated  with 
respect,  there  are  to  be  found  soldiers  of  the  old  school,  and  also  many 
sympathetic  friends  of  the  military  examination  failures,  sarcastically 
asking  to  be  enlightened  as  to  the  superiority  of  a  much-taught, 
constantly-examined-and-certificated  body  of  officers,  over  that  of 
former  times  when  educational  pains  and  penalties  had  not  been 
invented,  when  an  officer  might  be  given  a  commission  before  he 
was  born,  and  when  the  army  was  specially  selected  as  the  profession 
for  the  '  fool  of  the  family.5 

The  question  is  very  natural ;  it  is  but  the  outcome  of  a  wide- 
spread feeling  of  surprise  and  disappointment.  The  regimental 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  have  on  every 
occasion  responded  grandly  to  the  demands  made  on  them  for 
courage,  endurance,  and  self-sacrifice.  Thousands  of  them  have  laid 
down  their  lives,  or  have  been  disabled  by  wounds,  or  find  them- 
selves captives  in  the  enemy's  capital,  or  shut  up  close  prisoners  in 
invested  camps  or  towns  ;  many  of  our  guns  and  horses  and  much  of 
our  equipment  have  passed  into  the  enemy's  possession ;  and  against 
these  enormous  losses,  there  is  not  a  single  gain  to  be  placed  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  account ;  so  people  ask,  in  tones  of  bewilderment, 
how  all  this  can  have  happened  to  our  magnificent  and  highly  trained 
Army  Corps  in  South  Africa. 

For  many  years  I  have  watched  very  closely  the  practical  training 
of  our  army  at  home,  and  I  have  in  various  capacities,  from  that  of 
Professor  at  the  Staff  College  to  that-of  Instructor  of  Cavalry  Non- 
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commissioned  Officers  in  Map-reading,  taken  a  small  share  in  giving 
instruction  in  the  theories  underlying  and  the  principles  governing 
the  practical  work.  Not  unnaturally,  therefore,  I  have  lately  been 
occasionally  selected  as  the  recipient  of  sarcastic  congratulations  on 
the  benefits  of  military  education  as  evidenced  by  our  failure  to 
achieve  success.  On  these  occasions  has  always  recurred  to  my 
memory  the  saying  '  Any  fool  can  raise  an  objection,  it  sometimes 
requires  a  wise  man  to  answer  one,'  but  at  the  same  time  I  have  felt 
that,  flimsy  and  superficial  as  may  be  this  innuendo  on  the  value  of 
military  education,  yet  our  peace  military  training  may  fairly  be 
regarded  as  to  a  certain  extent  on  its  trial  in  the  South  African  war. 
So  it  will  not  do  to  '  pooh-pooh '  these  sarcastic  interrogators,  and  to 
treat  them  and  their  questions  with  contempt.  The  peace  training 
may  have  been  sound,  and  yet  its  precepts  may  have  been  neglected 
or  thrown  aside  in  the  war :  or  some  of  it  may  have  been  unsound, 
and  having  been  borne  in  memory  may  have  exercised  an  evil 
influence  on  the  operations.  If  unsound  or  defective,  the  sooner  it 
is  altered  and  made  good  the  better,  because  though  the  bulk  of  our 
home  army  is  in  the  field,  yet  the  bodies  of  troops  now  being  formed 
to  take  the  places  left  vacant  at  home  must  be  trained  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  put  forward  in  this  article  some 
considerations  on  our  peace  training. 

II 

To  what  extent  our  troops  have  been  influenced  by  their  peace 
training  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  but  some  influence  over  them 
it  must  have  exercised.  The  operations  in  South  Africa  have  so  far 
been  mainly  '  operations  by  night/  and  the  '  attack*  in  the  combat. 
The  information  already  at  hand  respecting  the  former  is  quite 
sufficient  to  enable  us  to  contrast  the  peace  training  and  the  war 
practice  with  regard  to  them,  and  I  propose  to  do  this;  but  as 
regards  the  £  attack,'  the  subject  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  another 
fashion. 

The  first  night  operation  to  notice,  though  not  the  first  in  order, 
is  that  of  Stormberg.  The  old-soldier  critic,  already  mentioned, 
might  tauntingly  tell  us  that  the  general  who  conceived  and 
conducted  that  unfortunate  operation  is  a  type  of  the  modern  highly- 
educated  general  officer;  for  Sir  William  Gatacre  had  passed 
through  the  Staff  College,  and  had  also  been  an  Instructor  at  the 
Koyal  Military  College.  This  is  quite  true,  but  General  Gatacre  is 
something  more  than  a  highly  peace-trained  officer ;  he  is  a  general 
of  great  experience  in  war;  With  generals  of  this  kind,  war  experience 
and  practical  knowledge  of  war  are  the  springs  of  action  ;  the  peace 
studies  and  peace  lessons  of  earlier  years  play  a  very  subsidiary  part 
in  the  performance.  The  exigencies  of  war  may  induce  a  commander 
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to  do  in  the  field  something  he  would  never  have  done  in  the  mimic 
war  of  peace  training.  With  operations  of  this  kind,  quite  abnormal, 
peace  training  has  nothing  to  do ;  they  do  not  enter  into  the  educa- 
tional syllabus,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  they  should  do  so.  They  owe 
their  creation  to  some  one  '  personality '  only,  and  are  not  evolved 
from  any  course  of  previous  training.  Sometimes  they  are  successful, 
sometimes  the  reverse,  and  only  according  to  the  result  will  depend 
whether  their  originator  finds  himself  on  the  right  or  the  wrong  side 
of  that  marvellously  thin  partition  which  in  actual  war  stands 
between  splendid  daring  and  rank  foolhardiness.  One  incident  in 
connection  with  the  peace  training  by  General  Gatacre  and  his  own 
war  practice  may  here  be  given. 

At  a  Kriegsspiel  in  London  some  two  years  ago,  General  Gratacre 
was  the  umpire :  at  4.30  P.M.  (imaginary  time  on  an  autumn  or 
winter  day)  the  commander  of  the  attacking  force  had  brought  his 
troops  near  to  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy.  General  Gratacre 
summoned  the  commander  to  his  side,  and  asked  him  what  he 
proposed  now  to  do.  *  Attack/  was  the  reply.  '  No/  replied  the 
General,  '  you  have  marched  your  troops  for  some  hours,  you  have 
not  halted  them  or  allowed  them  to  cook ;  it  is  late,  you  will  defer 
the  attack  until  to-morrow  morning.'  Extraordinary  was  the 
impression  produced  on  the  minds  of  the  audience  by  this  decision, 
coming  as  it  did  from  a  general  already  known  as  one  who  makes 
large  demands  on  the  physical  power  of  troops  under  him  in  the 
field.  This  little  incident  serves  to  show  how,  in  the  exigencies  of 
war,  even  orthodox  peace  teachers  may  find  themselves  having 
deliberately  to  ignore  the  teaching  they  have  given  in  peace. 

In  the  same  way,  as  peace  training  was  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  Stormberg  disaster,  so  peace  training  declines  to  be  regarded  as 
an  accomplice  in  the  production  of  that  of  Nicholson's  Nek.  Here 
two  battalions  and  a  mule-carried  mountain  battery  were  despatched 
at  night  along  a  road  which  ran  eventually  through  a  valley  between 
commanding  hills ;  the  country  was  quite  as  hostile  as  it  was 
friendly  ;  the  enemy,  whose  marked  characteristic  is  mobility,  was 
known  to  be  not  far  off.  No  cavalry  accompanied  the  column,  so 
the  scouts  ahead  prescribed  by  the  peace  training  were  non-existent. 
If  the  commander  and  the  Staff  officer  of  the  column  had  read 
a  certain  well-known  poet,  there  may,  when  they  plunged  out  of 
camp  into  the  darkness,  have  recurred  to  their  minds,  as  singularly 
applicable  to  their  own  situation,  the  stanza : 

I  shot  an  arrow  into  the  air, 
It  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where  ; 
For  so  swiftly  it  flew,  the  sight 
Could  not  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

Archery  of  this  kind  may  have  to  be  employed  in  war,  but  peace 
training  declines  to  undertake  any  instruction  in  it. 
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The  disaster  to  General  Wauchope's  brigade  is  a  different 
matter  altogether.  In  this  case  it  appears  that  suddenly  and  quite 
unexpectedly  there  opened  on  the  troops,  who,  at  the  time,  were  in 
very  close  formation,  a  murderous  short-range  fire  from,  at  the  most, 
some  500  yards  distant.  When  the  brief  first  account  was  published, 
military  hands  were  thrown  up  in  horror,  whilst  military  tongues  in 
tones  of  deepest  disgust  uttered  ejaculations  of  various  kinds,  of 
which  all  contained  the  words  '  Quarter  column  ?  goodness  gracious  ! ' 
And  yet  I  deliberately  ask,  '  Why  not  quarter  column  ?  '  and  I  offer 
some  remarks  on  the  subject. 

Whether  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  the  point  whence  the 
Sre  came  was  known  or  was  not  known  matters  little,  for  in  either 
case  this  much-anathematised  formation,  the  formation  in  which  our 
uroops  were,  corresponded  exactly  to  the  practice  and  teachings  of 
our  peace  training.  It  is  Part  VIII.  of  *  Infantry  Drill  1896  '  that 
governs  the  peace  training  and  the  war  practice  of  operations  by 
night,  both  marches  and  attacks.  Presuming  that  the  brigade  was 
approaching  the  Boer  position  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  the 
arrangement  of  the  troops,  if  Part  VIII.  is  to  be  complied  with, 
would  be  as  follows  : — '  The  assaulting  column  will  be  in  column  of 
companies,  half  companies,  or  sections  (or  in  fours),  with  the  ranks 
?ut  three  paces  distance  and  the  files  at  one  side  pace  interval, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  route  followed.'  At  twenty-five  to 
fifty  yards  from  the  assaulting  column  will  be  '  the  advanced  guard 
provided  with  pioneers  and  materials  for  clearing  obstacles.'  At 
fifty  to  100  yards  further  ahead  will  be  a  'point*  which  'should 
consist  of  two  or  three  men  and  a'  sergeant  under  an  officer,  all 
carefully  selected  for  coolness,  intelligence,  good  sight,  and  good 
hearing.'  Taking  these  distances,  we  find  that  the  whole  solid  mass 
might  be  within  close  range  of  the  enemy's  rifles  even  before  the 
'  point '  were  aware  of  his  proximity.  No  rifle  may  be  loaded  and 
the  company  officers  are  told  to  repeat  to  their  men  just  before 
tie  assault,  the  words  *  No  firing,  bayonet  only,  keep  close  to  one 
another  and  to  your  officers. — Follow  me.'  Column  and  column  only 
IN  the  order  for  the  attack  in  our  peace  training ;  no  other  formation 
is  permissible  as  an  alternative.  The  same  formation  is  to  be  used 
whether  for  the  assault  of  a  breach  in  a  rampart  or  of  a  shelter  trench 
oa  a  hill-side.  Column  formation  of  some  sort  or  other  is  also 
prescribed  for  night  marches,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  move 
troops  in  any  other.  The  column  formation  of  the  Highland 
Brigade  was  the  formation  prescribed,  practised  and  taught  in  peace 
training,  whether  the  brigade  was  about  to  attack  or  was  only 
approaching  the  point  of  assault. 

And  in  our  practical  peace  training,  compliance  in  the  field  with 
the  prescriptions  of  the  Drill-book  has  been  marked  with  approval 
by  the  officers  directing  the  training.  On  one  occasion  Colonel  (now 
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Major-General)  W.  J.  Gascoigne  led  at  night  a  battalion  of  the  Scots 
Guards  in  quarter  column  over  the  roughest  part  of  Chobham  Common, 
through  the  enemy's  outposts,  right  up  to  the  door  of  the  tent  of  the 
general  in  the  hostile  camp,  not  a  shot  being  fired  against  it  until 
too  late.  Subsequently  at  a  tactical  exercise  Lord  Methuen  led  the 
Brigade  of  Guards  at  night  against  a  hostile  camp  near  Frensham 
Common.  The  last  300  yards  of  the  line  of  approach  was  up  a 
straight  narrow  lane  bordered  by  hedges.  The  sentry  at  the  gate  at 
the  top  of  the  lane  was  presumably  asleep,  for  both  he  and  his  picket 
were  '  rushed/  and  the  camp  completely  surprised.  In  the  lane  the 
column  was  either  in  fours  or  in  sections — I  do  not  remember  which  it 
was.  In  each  of  these  two  incidents  the  commander  of  the  column 
was  commended  by  the  Umpire-in-chief,  and  was  generally  con- 
sidered to  have  done  a  smart  piece  of  work ;  yet  had,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  wrongly  posted  picket  been  in  its  right  place,  and  had, 
in  the  second  instance,  the  sentry  been  on  the  alert,  each  column 
must  have  been  mowed  down  as  completely  as  was  the  Highland 
Brigade  in  South  Africa.  But  no  one  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
such  a  catastrophe. 

That  the  column  formation  has  retained  its  position  in  our  Drill- 
book  is  due  to  the  fatal  non-recognition  of  the  comparatively  recent 
vast  increase  of  efficiency  of  the  infantry  rank  and  file,  as  destructive 
agents  on  the  field  of  battle.  Personally,  I  have  always  believed  in 
this  increase  of  efficiency  •  but,  unfortunately,  I  have  never  seen  a 
shot  fired  in  anger,  so  I  have  found  myself  at  a  disadvantage  when, 
discussing  the  matter  with  practical  soldiers,  they  have  told  me  of 
the  wild  firing  by  our  men  which  they  had  witnessed  in  Ashanti,  on 
Majuba,  and  at  the  Indian  North- West  Frontier.  These  officers  have 
naturally,  therefore,  been  disinclined  to  believe  that,  even  if  a  highly 
destructive  weapon  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  soldier,  he  will  make 
much  better  use  of  it  than  he  did  of  his  old  weapon.  But  curiously 
enough  they  ignored  the  fact  that  of  late  years,  in  all  armies,  fire- 
discipline  has  become  one  of  the  most  prominent  matters  in  peace 
training.  To  the  present  Adjutant-General,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  is 
due  the  credit  for  having  introduced  fire-discipline  into  the  army  at 
home  ;  for  at  Aldershot  it  was  unknown  until  he  took  command  of 
the  division  some  twelve  years  ago ;  and  to  myself,  watching  the 
progress  year  by  year,  it  seemed  impossible  that  training  of  this  kind 
would  not  make  itself  felt  among  the  rank  and  file,  when  in  their 
hands  was  a  magazine  rifle  with  a  low  trajectory :  and  if  so  with 
them,  then  similarly  with  the  rank  and  file  of  any  army,  other  than 
uncivilised,  which  we  might  find  in  front  of  us.  But  the  indifferent 
target-practice  of  our  men,  and  the  experiences  of  the  conduct  of 
the  human  being  when  under  fire,  have  been  against  acceptance  of 
the  vastly  altered  character  of  infantry  fire. 

One  of  my  friends  who  has  for  years  studied  '  War  under  Modern 
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Conditions,'  was  only  a  short  time  ago  conversing  with  me  on  this 
incident  of  the  war,  and  he  denounced  Part  VIII.  as  a  l  wicked ' 
section  of  the  Official  Drill-book.  I  agree  with  him  so  far  that,  in 
face  of  the  sad  object-lesson  given  us  of  the  results  which  may  arise 
when  a  column,  with  unloaded  rifles,  comes  within  close  range  of 
laodern  rifle  magazine  fire,  it  will  be  sheer  '  wickedness '  to  allow 
Part  VIII.  to  remain  one  moment  longer  in  its  present  shape  in  the 
Drill-book.  That  its  teaching  is  obsolete,  insufficient,  and  per- 
functory, even  the  three  incidents  in  South  Africa  show.  Column 
formation  for  the  attack  is  an  anachronism  ;  the  omissions  in  pro- 
viding for  action  when  the  unexpected  crops  up,  as  it  did  on  the 
march  to  Nicholson's  Nek,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Highland  Brigade, 
must  be  made  good  ;  if,  as  is  the  case,  the  measures  of  security  for 
marches  by  day  are  very  fully  dealt  with  in  the  Drill-book,  much 
more  requisite  is  it  that  marches  by  night  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  fashion ;  and  this  is  further  necessitated  because  night 
marching,  in  order  to  place  troops  in  certain  positions,  unknown  to 
the  enemy  and  without  molestation  by  him,  is  one  of  the  methods 
indispensable  for  modern  war.  And,  finally,  in  the  practical  part  of 
peace  training,  special  care  must  be  taken  to  practise  troops  in 
encountering  the  unexpected.  But  the  familiarity  thus  acquired 
with  operations  by  night  must  never  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into 
contempt.  Neither  must  night  attacks  be  regarded,  as  sometimes 
they  are,  as  practical  jokes  designed  to  catch  a  general  '  napping/ 
both  metaphorically  and  actually.  On  commanders,  at  all  events, 
m  ust  be  impressed  the  gravity  of  these  operations,  the  extreme  risk 
which  attends  them,  and  the  fatal  results  which  may  ensue  from  their 
failing ;  and  also  that  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  his  spies  abound, 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  secrecy  without  which  success 
is  impossible.  On  one,  therefore,  of  these  three  counts  of  the  night 
operations  indictment  against  our  military  training  education,  I  fail 
to  see  how  any  other  verdict  but  that  of  '  guilty '  can  be  forth- 
coming. At  the  same  time,  to  the  verdict  may  be  added  'with 
extenuating  circumstances ; '  inasmuch  as  in  all  other  armies  the 
close  formation  seems  to  have  been  retained,  and  no  writer,  foreign 
or  home,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  as  yet  considered  the  question 
under  the  altered  conditions  of  modern  war. 


Ill 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  class  of  operations,  the  '  attack.'  Of  the 
actions  which  involved  the  'attack,'  those  at  the  Modder  and  the 
Tugela  Kivers  were  the  most  important,  whether  from  the  numbers 
engaged  or  from  the  results  anticipated  as  likely  to  follow  a  success- 
ful issue.  In  both  instances  our  troops  were  the  attackers,  the  Boers 
were  the  defenders.  We  already  know  pretty  fully  the  details  of  the 
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three  operations  by  night ;  the  details  of  the  two  attacks  are  coming 
to  us  slowly  only,  and  by  degrees ;  but  the  generals  have  already 
told  us  the  plan  of  battle  adopted  in  each  case.  The  tactical  opera- 
tion in  each  engagement  was  the  passage  of  a  river  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  This  operation,  though  not  dealt  with  in  *  Infantry  Drill, 
1896'  is  practised  at  our  camps  of  training  and  exercise,  and  is  one 
of  the  subjects  in  the  syllabus  of  examinations  for  promotion.  But 
the  problems  set  in  peace-time  by  commanders  in  their  schemes, 
and  by  examiners  in  their  papers,  are  based  on  normal  situations, 
which  lead  to  normal  solutions.  There  is  no  time  in  peace  to  worry 
people  with  abnormal  situations  and  abnormal  solutions.  Both  of 
these  may  arise  out  of  the  exigencies  of  actual  war,  in  which  case  the 
solutions  are  governed  by  physical  and  moral  considerations,  the 
value  of  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  commander  on  the 
spot. 

At  the  Modder,  and  also  at  the  Tugela,  the  solutions  which  were 
attempted  were  abnormal.  It  must,  therefore,  be  presumed  that  the 
situations  from  which  the  solutions  sprang  were  also  abnormal.  The 
solutions  owed  their  creation  to  two  '  personalities.'  Peace  training 
and  military  education  had  no  influence  on  the  choice  of  the  solutions, 
so  in  these  the  old-soldier  critic  can  find  no  target  for  his  sarcasms. 

But,  as  has  already  been  said,  the  '  attack '  was  involved  in  these 
operations,  and,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  these  attacks  were  attacks 
on  an  enemy  in  a  prepared  position,  and  the  actions  were  more  or 
less  real  battles  fought  under  the  conditions  of  modern  war.  And 
this  battle  has  both  in  practice  and  theory  been  worn  almost  thread- 
bare by  peace  training  and  military  education.  The  knowledge  we 
possess  as  to  the  operations  at  the  two  rivers  is  very  scanty,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  there  will  be  available  an  amount  of  it  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  thoroughly  compare  the  peace  training  and  the  war 
practice ;  so  I  shall,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  describing  the  peace 
training  and  to  drawing  attention  to  any  weak  points  in  it  which  the 
battles  either  indicate  or  may  have  already  revealed  to  us  in  unmis- 
takable language.  When  full  accounts  are  to  hand,  we  may  then 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  peace  training  influenced 
the  conduct  of  the  operations,  and  whether  that  influence  was  for 
good  or  for  bad.  So  defective  has  been  the  peace  training  and  so 
erroneous  have  been  the  ideas  it  conveyed,  that  I  hope,  almost  against 
hope,  that  it  was  forgotten  and  did  not  exercise  any  influence  at  all ; 
but  I  fear  that  its  influence  was  marked. 

Part  V.  'Infantry  Drill,  1896'  was  drawn  up  for  the  express 
purpose  of  explaining  to  British  officers  the  course  a  battle  would 
take  when  fought  under  the  conditions  of  modern  war,  and  of 
telling  them  how  to  act  during  the  battle  in  order  to  achieve 
success.  In  the  description,  the  battle  is  divided  into  stages  or 
phases,  the  first  being  the  reconnaissance  of  the  enemy's  position, 
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the  last  being  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  As  a  tactical  operation, 
this  battle  has  found  equal  favour  with,  and  has  been  equally  prized 
by,  commanders  training  troops  in  the  field  and  by  examiners 
desirous  of  ascertaining  the  fitness  of  officers  for  promotion. 
Commanders  and  examiners  alike  have  for  so  many  years  persistently 
and  untiringly  utilised  Part  V.  for  carrying  out  their  respective 
functions,  that  they  have  almost  come  to  believe  in  Part  V.  themselves, 
ard  have  either  come  down  upon  or  have  withheld  examination  marks 
from  pupils  who  seemed  to  entertain  the  faintest  incredulity  in  the 
matter.  From  the  last-joined  subaltern  to  the  senior  general 
who  has  been  on  active  command  in  peace-time,  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  at  his  finger  ends  the  battle  of  '  Infantry  Drill,  1896.' 
Consequently  this  was  the  battle  the  officers  of  the  South  African 
Army  Corps  expected  to  meet  on  the  Modder  and  Tugela  Kivers,  as 
their  old  acquaintance  of  the  examination  halls  and  of  Aldershot 
and  Salisbury  Plain. 

Great,  therefore,  must  have  been  their  surprise  when,  instead  of 
an  old  acquaintance  turning  up,  it  was  a  complete  stranger  to  them 
that  they  found  at  each  river.  Not  in  a  single  feature  could  they 
trace  the  faintest  likeness  between  the  peace-training  '  attack '  and 
war-practice  'attack/  Both  operations  bore  the  same  name — 
*  attack' — but,  as  the  troops  soon  found  to  their  cost,  here  the 
resemblance  ceased,  and  but  a  few  moments  elapsed  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fight,  before  our  officers  discovered  that  the 
war-] vractice  attack  was  the  rightful  owner  of  the  name,  the  peace- 
training  attack  an  impostor,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  Judging  from 
information  which  has  come  to  hand  from  various  sources,  the 
surprise  was  followed  by  a  period  of  bewilderment  and  consequent 
helplessness,  for  which  our  peace  training  is  mainly  responsible.  An 
officer  writing  of  the  condition  of  some  of  the  troops  the  day  of  the 
Highland  Brigade  disaster  says,  '  I  never  realised  how  demoralising 
modern  infantry  fire  from  well-concealed  entrenchments  must  be  to 
produce  such  an  effect  on  men.'  We,  the  British  army,  do  not 
stand  alone  in  the  matter.  Other  armies  would  have  suffered  as 
has  ours,  had  Providence  selected  them  in  preference  to  ours,  as 
the  subject  for  the  experimentation  in  corpore  vili.  To  civilians  this 
statement  may  appear  to  be  hardly  credible :  it  is  well  therefore  to 
givo  what  may  be  called  the  genesis  of  the  battle  and  the  attack 
in  '  Infantry  Drill,  1896.' 

The  Franco-German  war  showed  the  necessity  for  a  new 
departure  in  tactics,  owing  to  the  increase  of  accuracy  range,  and 
destructive  power  in  the  weapons  then  in  use.  But  in  future  wars, 
armies  would  have  to  attack  each  other,  however  formidable  the 
weapons  at  their  disposal  might  be;  the  attack  must,  therefore,  be 
practised  in  peace ;  so  all  European  armies,  Germany  herself  in  the 
van,  proceeded  in  the  succeeding  years  to  evolve  from  the 
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experiences  gained  in  1870-71,  and  from  the  inner  consciousness  of 
their  military  mentors,  the  conditions  under  which  the  battle  of  the 
future  would  be  fought,  the  course  the  battle  would  take,  and  the 
principles  to  guide  those  who  would  have  to  take  part  in  it.  And, 
save  in  some  trifling  details,  unanimity  was  the  result  of  the 
experiments,  the  discussions  and  the  confabulations,  so  that  in  the 
main  the  official  books  of  all  countries  fairly  agree  with  each  other. 
But  the  battle  of  the  Drill-books  has  no  prototype  in  war ;  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  imagination ;  it  is  a  sort  of  fiction  with  a  very 
small  foundation  of  fact.  Nor  could  it  well  be  otherwise,  for  in  it  no 
accurate  allowance  could  be  made  for  the  influence  of  smokeless 
powder  and  ever-improving  weapons  on  the  combat,  inasmuch  as  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  influence  were  unascertainable.  In  peace 
exercises  a  sort  of  arbitrarily  fixed  value  has  therefore  been  assigned  to 
each  of  these  factors.  South  Africa  has  already  proved  the  woithless- 
ness  of  these. 

But  the  whole  description  of  the  battle  of  the  Drill-books,  the 
course  it  will  follow,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  fought,  is 
founded  on  mere  assumptions,  and  assumptions  only. 

The  chief  assumptions  are  that  it  is  possible  to  reconnoitre  a 
position  and  obtain,  with  regard  to  its  topographical  features,  the 
disposition  of  the  troops  on  it,  and  the  artificial  defences  of  the 
position,  information  sufficient  to  enable  the  general  to  form  a  correct 
plan  of  attack ;  next,  it  is  assumed  that  the  attacking  artillery  will 
be  able  to  silence  the  hostile  guns,  to  shatter  the  defences,  and  to 
demoralise  the  defenders ;  the  final  assumption  is  that  the  attacking 
infantry  will  be  able,  gradually  advancing,  to  beat  down  the  rifle  fire 
of  the  defenders  to  such  a  degree,  that,  with  drums  beating  and  men 
cheering,  the  attacking  troops  will  advance  and  drive  off  and  rout  the 
enemy  with  the  bayonet. 

To  these  assumptions  of  the  Drill-book,  the  South  African  cam- 
paign has  already  I  given  the  lie  direct.  This  want  of  good  breeding, 
although  not  relished  by  ourselves,  is  much  appreciated  by  the  Con- 
tinental Powers,  who  are  studying  this  first  illustration  of  war  under 
modern  conditions  which  is  being  carried  out  at  our  expense  for  their 
benefit.  The  war  has  shown  that,  not  only  may  reconnaissance  be 
impotent  to  obtain  for  a  commander  information  sufficient  on  which 
to  found  a  plan  of  attack,  but  that  it  may  be  absolutely  misleading. 
Artillery  fire  cannot  be  relied  on,  to  either  silence  the  enemy's  guns 
or  even  to  make  him  reveal  their  position,  nor  can  it  be  trusted  to 
demoralise  the  defending  troops  or  to  break  down  their  defences. 
Drums  may  be  beaten  till  the  drumheads  break,  soldiers  may  cheer 
till  their  throats  are  dry,  but  such  far-reaching  power  and  vitality  are 
there  in  modern  rifle  fire  delivered  from  behind  cover,  that  for  the 
orchestra  to  strike  up  until  the  attackers  are  quite  sure  that,  in  the 
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slanguage  of  sport,  '  all  is  over — but  the  shouting,'  is  equivalent  to 
annihilation. 

And  the  error  running  through  our  own  peace  training  in  the 
field  for  troops  attacking  has  been  that  the  assumptions  have  been 
-treated  as  true  as  gospel,  and  therefore  to  be  relied  on  as  true  for 
war.  Rarely  has  ever  any  attack  exercise  been  anything  but  the 
onward  continuous  unimpeded  advance  of  the  attackers,  culminating 
in  the  eventual  capture  of  the  enemy's  position.  The  exercises  have 
been  mechanical  performances,  nominally  as  per  rule,  but  nominally 
<>nly.  I  doubt  that  ever  a  commander  has,  before  commencing  his 
attack,  been  called  upon  to  show  to  the  umpire-in-chief  that  his  plan 
of  attack  has  been  based  on  a  previous  reconnaissance  ;  neither  ha« 
h.e  been  directed  to  modify  his  original  plan  during  its  execution  on 
the  presumption  that  he  suddenly  finds  the  hostile  artillery  not,  as  he 
Lad  anticipated,  silenced,  or  that  the  opposition  to  his  infantry 
•advance  was  so  great  as  to  necessitate  the  adoption  of  fresh  measures. 
The  training  of  our  leaders  has  been  excellently  fitted  to  produce 
machines,  but  not  leaders  of  men  under  fire. 

And  here  we  again  find,  from  the  South  African  experience,  the 
influence  of  that  fatal  mistake  already  noticed,  the  undervaluing  the 
power  of  modern  rifle  fire,  a  mistake  which  has  dominated  all  our 
practical  peace  training,  where  fire  is  one  of  the  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account ;  and  it  is  owing  to  this  terrible  error  that  the  assump- 
tions have  always  reigned  supreme  and  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  retain  their  influence  in  our  peace  training.  Many  so-called 
tactical  authorities  have  drummed  into  our  ears  for  a  long  time  the 
dogma  that,  with  the  improvement  in  fire-arms,  the  attack  has  bene- 
fited more  than  has  the  defence.  The  so-called  practical  soldiers 
who  have  fought  only  against  poorly  equipped  enemies  have,  when 
umpiring  at  our  practical  training,  steadily  ignored  the  terrible 
murderously  retaining  and  death-dealing  power  of  modern  rifle  fire 
when  these  weapons  were  in  the  hands  of  defenders  of  positions. 
They  will  be  wiser  in  the  future.  I  have  often  stood  in  solitary 
amazement  when,  at  our  tactical  exercises,  the  practical  soldiers,  who 
acted  as  umpires,  gave  decisions  as  unbelievers,  and  when  so-called 
tactical  authorities  round  me  did  not  express  non-concurrence. 

A  correspondent  who  witnessed  an  attack  carried  out  by  General 
Gatacre  last  year  on  Salisbury  Plain,  wrote  as  follows  : — 

Delay  in  the  advance  was  as  usual  nowhere.  ...  In  the  attack,  tbe 
Southerners  came  on  to  the  assault  in  line  behind  line,  as  laid  down  in  the  Drill- 
book,  in  a  formation  suited  possibly  to  armies  which  can  draw  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  to  make  good  losses,  but  which,  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  defending  infantry  pouring  in  fire  on  the  front  and  flanks  of  this 
living  rectangle,  gradually  becoming  more  and  more  dense,  seemed  to  forebode 
that  a  British  force  thus  adopting  Continental  usage  runs  the  risk  of  annihilation  in 
the  very  first  days  of  a  campaign. 
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And  yet  the  umpires,  most  of  them  practical  soldiers,  decided 
that  the  attack  had  succeeded. 

One  other  quotation  with  respect  to  another  battle  on  Salisbury 
Plain  :— 

On  strode  the  attacking  infantry :  no  delay  ensued  from  the  fact  that  eighteen 
guns  were  deluging  them  with  shrapnel.  'They  will  be  given  losses,'  said  a 
certain  authority.  '  Losses/  was  the  rejoinder,  'it  is  delay  the  general  wants, 
not  losses ;  his  rear  brigade  is  yet  a  little  distance  off.'  But  delay  never  enters 
into  our  tactical  exercises. 

These  remarks  give  a  perfectly  fair  view  of  the  peace  practical 
training  given  to  many  of  the  generals,  staff  officers,  regimental 
officers,  N.C.O.  s,  and  private  soldiers  who  fought  at  the  two  South 
African  rivers. 

In  that  mimic  battle  first  referred  to,  the  first  battalion  of  the 
'Fighting  Fifth'  formed  part  of  the  second  line  in  that  suicidal 
formation  prescribed  by  the  infantry  drill,  'in  several  lines  deep, 
opposite  that  portion  of  the  enemy's  position  which  has  been  selected 
for  assault,  and  which  is  to  be  taken,  cost  what  it  may/  Opposed 
to  them  were  the  Guards.  Wrathful  indeed  were  the  Guards  at  the 
ineffectiveness  arbitrarily  assigned  to  their  independent  magazine 
fire.  The  foes  in  peace  have  fought  side  by  side  in  the  western 
theatre  of  war,  under  Lord  Methuen's  command,  and  they  can  hardly 
fail  to  have  acquired  a  supreme  contempt  for  the  umpires'  decisions 
at  their  previous  peace  training. 

There  has  always  existed  an  insane  idea  that  the  rank  and  file 
must  have  unshaken  belief  in  their  power  of  closing  on  the  enemy, 
and  that  to  do  so  was  an  easy  task.  Of  course,  this  was  only  prac- 
ticable by  the  non-recognition  of  the  power  of  the  defenders'  fire,  so 
the  training  grounds  have  been  fools'  paradises  indeed  for  our  army 
at  home;  so  many  things  it  there  was  led  to  believe  possible,  it 
has  now  found  impossible. 

IV 

And  now  with  regard  to  the  '  frontal  attack,'  of  which  the  dangers, 
the  difficulties,  and  sometimes  the  impracticability,  have  been  so 
strikingly  exemplified  already  in  South  Africa.  How  have  peace 
training  and  military  education  prepared  the  minds  of  our  officers  in 
this  matter?  Both  have  been  utterly  and  hopelessly  inconsistent 
in  preaching  and  practice.  Theoretically,  the  real  character  of  the 
frontal  attack  has  been  recognised  ;  practically  it  has  been  ignored, 
the  result  being  an  inconsistency  responsible  for  much  harmful  con- 
sequences. At  page  115  of  the  Drill-book,  in  the  first  of  the  para- 
graphs which  deal  with  the  first  stage,  that  of  reconnaissance,  occur 
the  following  words,  occupying  five  lines  of  the  page : — 

If  it   (the  enemy's  position  and  the  approaches  to  it)  be  found  to  offer  no 
cover  to  troops  attacking,  he  (the  commander)  should  seek  to  attack  a  flank,  or 
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threaten  the  enemy's  rear,  in  preference  to  attacking  him  in  front,  as,  unless  the 
ground  offers  peculiar  advantages  for  the  artillery  of  the  offence,  a  direct  attack 
across  open  ground  is  costly  and  difficult. 

But  as  in  the  forty-six  pages  of  Part  V.  devoted  to  the  combat 
these  five  lines  are  the  only  ones  dealing  with  non-frontal  attacks,  the 
matter  cannot  to  the  readers  appear  to  have  had  any  special  im- 
portance in  the  minds  of  the  authors  ;  when  in  forty-six  pages  five 
lines  only  are  devoted  to  any  form  of  attack  alternative  to  that  which 
occupies  the  bulk  of  the  pages,  it  is  only  natural  that  both  teachers 
and  taught  should  come  to  regard  the  alternative  forms  much  in 
the  same  light  as  did  apparently  the  authors — as  a  somewhat  casual 
matter — and  should  be  disposed  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  them. 
Consequently  it  is  the  frontal  attack,  and  that  alone,  which  has  been 
almost  invariably  the  form  taken  in  our  field  exercises.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  have  our  commanders  been  set  exercises  to  practise  them  in 
the  alternative  methods  of  seeking  to  *  attack  a  flank,  or  threaten 
the  enemy's  rear  in  preference  to  attacking  him  in  front/  Neither 
does  the  ne-ed  for  and  value  of  a  flank  attack  in  combination  with  a 
frontal  attack  enter  into  the  Peace  Training  of  Part  V.  except  in  a 
casual  manner.  Our  practical  peace  training  has  done  its  very 
best  so  to  familiarise  our  officers  with  the  bloodless  peace  frontal 
attack  that  they  should  forget  or  ignore  the  dangers  to  be  inevitably 
encountered  in  the  bloody  war  frontal  attack. 

Again  another  pernicious  inconsistency.  At  page  119  we  read  of 
the  phases  preceding  that  of  the  assault  as  follows  : — 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  an  attack  up  to  the  critical  moment  when  the  final 
struggle  has  to  commence.  Though  dismissed  in  a  few  sentences,  it  means  in 
reality  a  long  process,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  which  armed  men  can  he 
called  to  perform. 

These  words  are  absolutely  true,  and  I  ask  our  peace  practical 
training  whether,  in  the  face  of  them,  she  is  not  ashamed  of  herself 
and  hopelessly  guilty  without  a  single  redeeming  point  in  her  favour  ? 
Who  amongst  us  has  ever  seen  a  frontal  attack  anything  but  the 
shortest  of  processes  terminating  generally  in  plenty  of  time  before 
the  men's  dinner  hour?  It  has  been  hurry  from  start  to  finish. 
What  peace  frontal  attack  have  we  witnessed  which,  to  a  well-drilled 
battalion,  was  not  the  simplest  and  easiest  of  tasks,  instead  of  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  tasks  ?  Where,  for  purposes  of  training,  have 
difficulties  been  purposely  introduced  into  the  exercises  of  the  frontal 
attack  ?  False  impressions  of  the  real  combat,  of  the  real  '  attack,' 
and  of  the  real  frontal  attack,  and  false  impressions  only,  are  all  that 
our  troops  have  derived  from  the  peace  practical  training  at  home 
in  past  years. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  set  to  work  immediately  to  revise 
our  teaching  for  *  the  attack/  and  to  provisionally  insert  more  sound 
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teaching  based  on  our  limited,  but  very  costly,  experience  in  South 
Africa,  of  which  the  principal  warnings  are  that  reconnaissance  may 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  valueless,  and  needs  great  practice ; 
that  possibly  the  attacking  artillery  fire  may  be  impotent  to  either 
silence  the  hostile  guns  or  demoralise  his  infantry ;  that  the  power  of 
modern  rifles  in  defence  is  enormous  ;  and  that  therefore  a  commander, 
who  has  to  attack,  whether  he  be  leading  an  army  corps  or  a  com- 
pany must  act  warily  and  with  deliberation ;  the  pure  frontal  attack 
must  be  his  dernier  ressort — the  last  card  to  be  played — and  it  must 
not  be  played  before  he  has  had  to  abandon  in  succession  all  hopes 
in  the  possibility  of  attacking  a  flank,  threatening  the  rear  or  making 
in  conjunction  a  flank  and  a  frontal  attack.  This  would  be  topsy- 
turveydom  with  a  vengeance  in  our  Drill-books,  but  at  all  events  it 
would  bring  peace  training  up  to  date. 

When  our  senior  officers  shall  have  become  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  soundness  of  this  teaching,  and  shall  instinctively  adopt  it 
in  their  practice,  then  they  will  have  been  properly  prepared  as 
leaders  in  the  combat  in  modern  war,  and  both  peace  training  and 
military  education  show  clean  hands.  Our  peace  training  for  the 
combat  and  the  attack  shows  too  much  of  the  'frog  and  bull' 
tendency.  The  '  Sommernachtstraum '  battle  may  be  a  reality  for 
the  Grermans ;  it  is  but  a  '  will  o'  the  wisp '  for  us.  '  The  form  of 
attack  to  be  sought  after  by  an  army  whose  resources  in  war  are 
limited,  as  are  ours,  must  be  one  based  on  the  gradual,  but  only 
gradual,  accumulation  of  its  destructive  fire  at  those  points  where 
and  whence  can  be  produced  a  maximum  of  effect/  So  wrote  an 
'armchair'  critic  in  1896,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  he  was  not  very 
wide  of  the  mark. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  endeavoured  to  depict  influences 
which  existed,  but  whether  they  affected  the  conduct  of  the  opera- 
tions, or  to  what  extent,  we  do  not  know.  Perhaps,  in  spite  of  these, 
the  leaders  went  the  right  way  to  work. 

In  another  branch  of  our  peace  training — namely,  field  entrench- 
ing— the  Boers  have  already  shown  themselves  great  adepts.  With  us 
the  training  has  been  of  the  most  illusory  character.  A  brother  officer 
writes  home  expressing  his  astonishment  at  the  surprising  views  held 
by  some  of  our  troops  there  on  the  matter. 

After  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  of  1877-78,  in  which  Eussian 
soldiers,  in  order  to  hold  ground  gained,  actually  used  their  hands 
and  the  covers  of  their  mess  tins  to  scrape  together  earth  sufficient 
to  give  cover  against  rifle  fire,  the  idea  of  field  entrenching,  both  in 
the  offensive  and  the  defensive,  found  great  favour,  and  for  a  while  it 
flourished.  But  soon  it  died  out,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  never  practised  at  our  tactical  exercises  on  account  of  the 
prohibition  to  disturb  by  digging  even  to  the  slightest  extent  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  which  the  exercises  were  carried  out.  The 
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subject  could  not  be  totally  ignored,  so  for  actual  trenches  and 
parapets  were  substituted  long  strips  of  brown  canvas,  and,  in  lieu  of 
diggers  and  tools,  a  few  sappers,  who  carried  the  strips  and  unrolled 
them  along  the  site  of  the  imaginary  trench,  regardless  of  time 
or  strength  of  working  party  required.  Field  entrenching  came  to 
be  looked  on  as  a  mere  formality,  and  I  remember  seeing,  at  a 
tactical  exercise  near  Frensham,  a  trench  and  parapet  on  which  much 
imaginary  time  and  labour  had  been  expended,  but  which  was 
represented  by  the  strip  of  canvas,  lifted  bodily  into  the  air  and 
deposited  in  another  place  because  on  second  thoughts  the  original 
position  had  met  with  disapproval.  So  little  is  this  work  understood 
in  our  army,  that  last  year  at  Salisbury  Plain  a  major  commanding 
a  field  company  of  engineers  received  the  order  to  construct  with  his 
few  sappers  a  length  of  shelter  trench  which  would  have  required  for 
its  execution  four  battalions  of  infantry,  one  half  of  the  combatant 
infantry  about  to  engage  in  the  battle.  Yet  the  words  of  the 
present  Inspector-General  of  Fortification,  General  Sir  Eichard 
Harrison,  written  in  the  United  Service  Magazine  in  June  1894,  are 
quite  true. 

For  some  years  past,  thinking  men  have  foreseen  that  something  would  be 
required  to  counteract  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  modern  rifle,  and  it  was  for 
the  Turks  to  show  how,  by  the  use  of  field  entrenching,  that  result  could  be  brought 
about.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  tell  to  what  extent  the  use  of  the  spade 
nray  be  developed  in  future  war.  But  of  one  theory  we  may  be  sure,  and  that  is, 
that  great  advantage  will  lie  on  the  side  of  the  nation  that  so  equips  its  soldiers, 
so  teaches  its  officers,  as  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  on  all  occasions,  even  in  the 
attack  on  the  actual  field  of  battle. 

So  completely,  however,  has  field  entrenching  been  ignored  in 
aught  but  our  Company  Training,  that  it  is  only  just  now,  in  January 
1900,  that  into  Part  v.  Infantry  Drill  have  been  introduced  by  Army 
Order  certain  paragraphs  calling  attention  to  the  existence  of  engineer 
units  and  to  the  part  they  can  take  in  co -operating  in  the  Attack 
and  the  Defence. 


But  there  is  one  matter  with  regard  to  the  tactics  laid  down  in 
all  European  Drill-books  which  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  as 
bearing  on  the  present  war.  The  tactics  are  framed  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  armies  opposed  to  each  other  are  similar  generally 
in  organisation  as  well  as  equipment.  But  in  South  Africa  the 
British  force  trained  to  act  against  armies  organised  and  equipped 
like  itself  finds  opposed  to  it  an  army  organised  and  equipped  in  a 
totally  different  fashion.  If  the  Boers  would  fight  us  on  our  own 
lines,  as  any  of  our  friends  across  the  Channel  would  do,  then  the 
defects  of  our  peace  training  would  soon  be  corrected,  and  we  might 
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fairly  expect  to  get  the  upper  hand.  But,  as  they  will  not  do  this, 
we  must  discard  our  own  tactics  and  replace  them  by  others  more 
suitable ;  but  the  application  of  the  new  tactics  must  necessarily  be 
postponed  until  our  forces  in  South  Africa  are  sufficiently  reorganised 
and  equipped  for  the  purpose. 

Had,  however,  the  Government  in  good  time  regarded  the  Boers 
as  probable  foes  in  the  field,  there  was  already  in  our  home  army  a 
nucleus  of  peace-trained  troops  ready  for  development,  to  play  the 
Boers  at  their  own  tactical  game.  I  refer  to  our  mounted  infantry, 
which  for  years  has  existed  in  small  numbers  in  the  army,  with  an 
organisation  and  training  sufficient  perhaps  to  meet  the  demands 
made  on  it  for  minor  expeditions,  but  not  for  more.  And  at  the 
same  time,  the  military  authorities,  in  order  to  obtain  as  rapidly  as 
possible  a  large  number  of  mounted  men  capable  of  fighting  on  foot, 
could  have  forced  on  our  regular  cavalry  the  task,  so  distasteful  to 
that  arm  generally,  of  becoming  thoroughly  efficient  in  dismounted 
work.  The  military  advisers  on  whom  Mr.  Balfour  relied  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  remarks  at  Manchester  on  mounted  infantry  were 
much  at  fault  to  allow  him  to  say  that  '  not  a  single  soldier,  not  a 
single  military  critic  in  England,  France,  Grermany,  or  Italy  had  fore- 
seen the  remarkable  results  which  mounted  infantry  can  attain.' 
The  late  Sir  Greorge  Chesney  foresaw  them  so  long  ago  as  1874  ;  the 
American  War  of  Secession  is  full  of  the  results  ;  in  1881  Captain 
Lumley  of  Lonsdale's  Horse  in  South  Africa,  and  who  had  served  in 
the  German  cavalry  in  1870-71,  said,  in  a  lecture  at  the  Eoyal 
United  Service  Institution,  '  It  is  therefore  certain  that,  in  the  event 
of  war,  Kussia  would  meet  us  with  great  numbers  of  mounted 
Cossacks,  organised  into  flying  columns  which  would  harass  our  flanks 
and  destroy  our  lines  of  communication  if  we  are  unable  to  meet 
them  on  equal  terms.'  In  Kussia  every  cavalry  soldier  carries  a 
sword,  a  rifle,  and  a  bayonet.  Military  literature  is  full  of  discus- 
sions on  the  value  of  mounted  infantry.  The  tactics  of  the  Boer 
army  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  a  revelation  of  tactics  to  our 
military  men  or  military  critics.  That  these  tactics  were  those  of 
the  Boer  army  may  have,  however,  been  to  Mr.  Balfour  one  of  the 
unpleasant  revelations  of  the  war.  Peace  training  had  done  what 
little  it  was  allowed  to  do  in  tactics  of  this  kind,  and  could  do  no 
more. 

Our  peace  training  in  the  future  must  be  something  very  different 
from  that  of  the  past.  We  do  not  want  more  of  it,  but  the  training 
must  possess  the  qualities  of  intensity,  thoroughness,  and  reality 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  case  hitherto.  As 
regards  the  responsibility  for  the  past,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
single  out  any  one  in  particular  for  '  hanging/  But  few  officers 
indeed  have  believed  that  we  should  ever  engage  in  a  war  where  the 
conditions  would  be  those  of  regular  warfare.  The  need  for  thorough- 
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ness  in  our  training  for  regular  warfare  has  never  really  been 
recognised  :  so  our  tactical  exercises,  whether  on  a  large  or  a  small 
scale,  and  also  our  attempts  at  manoeuvres,  have  been  rather  playing 
at  regular  war  than  work  in  earnest ;  and  never  has  that  war  been 
played  more  amusingly  than  it  was  at  the  great  manoeuvres  of  1898. 

The  North- West  Frontier,  Burmah,  Abyssinia,  Ashanti,  Egypt, 
the  Soudan  and  such  like  have  for  the  last  forty  years  furnished  the 
British  officer  with  full  and  ample  opportunities  for  the  display  of 
professional  knowledge  and  zeal,  and  for  the  reward  of  legitimate 
professional  ambition,  and  there  has  not  been  any  prospect  of  our  army 
having  to  seek  pastures  new.  To  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  our  officers, 
regular  warfare  was  so  improbable,  that  they  have  taken  little  real 
interest  in  its  mimic  representation  at  home.  Those  officers  who 
have  deservedly  attained  high  rank  owing  to  their  services  in  irregular 
war,  have  found  that  when  they  took  up  commands  or  staff  appoint- 
ments at  home,  the  subject  in  which  they  had  to  give  instruction  was 
one  almost  new  to  them.  An  endeavour  has  sometimes  been  made  to 
induce  people  to  take  the  training  really  seriously,  as  possibly  the 
home  army  might  some  day  be  called  on  to  act  for  home  defence  : 
but  to  this  there  has  always  been  the  unanswerable  rejoinder  that  the 
Long  Valley  and  Salisbury  Plain  will  never  teach  troops  the  defence 
of  England.  Consequently,  taking  all  these  adverse  circumstances 
into  consideration,  any  distribution  of  blame  must  be  of  so  all-round  a 
character  that  no  one  can  be  called  a  greater  sinner  than  any  one 
else.  Let  all  concerned  acknowledge  the  errors  of  the  past  and  strive 
to  do  better  now  and  in  the  future. 

If  my  description  of  our  training  is  fairly  correct,  and  is  devoid  of 
-exaggeration,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  the  remarks  I  have  submitted  will 
aid  the  readers  of  this  Eeview  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  influence  of 
our  peace  training  on  our  practice  in  war,  and  her  innocence  or  her 
guilt,  in  connection,  not  only  with  the  operations  up  to  the  present, 
but  also  with  those  which  may  be  carried  out  in  the  farther  course  of 
the  campaign. 

LONSDALE  HALE. 
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DR.     MI  V ART 
ON  THE  CONTINUITY  OF  CATHOLICISM 


DR.  MIVART'S  article  on  the  Continuity  of  Catholicism,  which  appears 
in  the  January  number  of  this  Eeview,  is  one  that  will  be  read  with 
sorrow  and  distress  by  every  loyal  and  well-instructed  Catholic 
throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  harm  that  its  startling  and  extraordinary  statements  are 
calculated  to  do  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  writer 
himself,  and  the  very  grave  scandal  that  he  has  given  by  the  wild 
theories  and  extremely  ill- sounding  propositions  that  he  has  put 
forward.  It  is  true  that  he  himself  disclaims  any  personal  agreement 
with  some  of  the  opinions  contained  in  the  article,  but  no  one  can 
read  its  pages  without  a  strong  impression  that  even  where  he  does 
not  make  his  own  the  strange  doctrines  that  he  attributes  to  the 
pious  Catholics  of  his  acquaintance,  he  nevertheless  appears  as  their 
patron,  if  not  their  advocate,  and  as  one  who  sympathises  with  the 
difficulties  to  which  they  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  who  hold* 
them. 

There  is  one  statement  near  the  commencement  of  the  article,  with 
which  its  theological  readers  will  be  in  perfect  agreement.  'I 
am  not  a  theologian,'  says  Dr.  Mivart  on  page  54,  and  would  that 
he  had  acted  on  this  |  conviction !  For  never  was  a  bolder  raid 
attempted  on  the  theologian's  province,  and,  I  fear  I  must  add,  one 
for  which  the  raider  was  more  imperfectly  equipped.  For  however 
distinguished  he  may  be  as  a  scientist,  the  writer  does  not  seem  to 
be  acquainted,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  even  with  those  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Catholic  Faith  which  are  familiar  to  all  educated 
Catholics.  Other  impugners  of  current  dogmas  have  at  least  received 
a  theological  training,  and  some  of  them  have  been  theologians  of 
renown.  Dr.  Mivart  rushes  into  the  fray  with  a  curious  confession 
of  his  own  incapacity  for  the  fight,  and  yet  he  thrusts  and  cuts  with- 
a  boldness  and  self-confidence  which  he  ought  to  have  known  could 
only  lead  to  disaster,  failure,  and  defeat. 

Another  general  characteristic  that  runs  through  the  whole  of 
Dr.   Mivart's   article   is   that    nearly   all   his  statements  contain  a. 
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distinct  element  of  truth,  which  will  recommend  them  to  their 
readers,  but  with  just  that  amount  of  error  blended  therewith  that 
renders  them  most  mischievous.  His  pages  remind  me  of  the  sermons 
of  a  good  Italian  priest  whom  I  formerly  knew  and  who  had  spent 
some  years  in  England,  but  came  there  at  an  age  when  to  acquire  a 
correct  pronunciation  is  exceedingly  difficult.  It  was  quite  possible 
to  understand  him  when  he  spoke  any  word  by  itself,  or  merely  a 
short  sentence.  But  in  a  continuous  discourse,  and  especially  when 
he  warmed  up  into  some  effort  of  rhetoric,  the  general  effect  was 
that  he  became  utterly  unintelligible.  In  every  word  there  was  some 
slight  mispronunciation,  but  when  word  followed  word  in  quick 
succession,  the  accumulation  of  slight  errors  rendered  the  whole  little 
better  than  mere  gibberish.  So  in  each  statement  of  Dr.  Mivart, 
though  there  is  something  very  like  the  truth,  there  is  nevertheless 
some  distinct  deviation  from  truth  (in  some  cases,  it  may  be,  a  very 
slight  one),  some  distortion  of  what  is  really  the  case,  and  the  general 
result  is  that  when  statement  follows  statement,  and  he  runs  on  with 
eager  and  voluble  pen,  the  general  effect  is  utterly  misleading. 

The  fundamental  misconception  which  underlies  the  whole  of  his 
apology  for  doctrinal  changes  within  the  Church  is  a  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  true  character  of  Catholic  Continuity.  There  are 
various  kinds  of  continuity  possible  within  any  body  of  men  who  are 
united  together  by  the  bond  of  a  religion  which  they  profess  in  common. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  mere  numerical  or  'material  continuity 
among  its  members,  in  that  the  existing  members  add  to  their 
numbers  fresh  members,  who  are  received  on  certain  definite  con- 
ditions, and  those  who  are  removed  by  death,  or  who  choose  to  leave 
the  corporate  body  to  which  they  belonged,  have  their  places  filled 
up  by  new  comers.  It  is  clear  that  this  numerical  continuity  does 
not  require  any  continuity  of  belief.  If  a  religious  body  calling 
themselves,  we  will  say,  the  Primitive  and  Orthodox  Church,  were  in 
course  of  time  to  revise  the  common  opinions  that  they  all  profess, 
and  to  adopt  a  set  of  beliefs  entirely  at  variance  with  those  they 
previously  held,  they  would  still  have  a  right  to  call  themselves  by 
the  same  name  as  before,  and  to  assert  for  themselves  a  continuous- 
life  as  a  corporate  body,  even  though  the  change  in  their  religious 
profession  were  quite  a  fundamental  one. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  continuity  which  we  may  call  external  or 
functional  continuity,  which  consists  in  the  retention  of  the  same 
discipline,  government,  customs,  and  ceremonies,  which  ensures  for 
the  body  in  which  it  exists  a  freedom  from  any  notable  change  in  the 
officers  who  have  the  management  of  it,  in  the  rules  which  regulate 
admission  into  it,  and  in  the  nature  of  its  services.  Such  a  continuity 
is  possible,  even  though  a  substantial  change  were  effected  in  some  at 
least  of  the  religious  opinions  professed  by  its  members.  The  Primitive 
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and  Orthodox  Church,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  might,  in  spite 
of  the  recast  of  its  beliefs,  continue  the  same  method  of  government, 
the  same  ritual,  the  same  customs  and  ceremonies  as  before,  so  that, 
in  spite  of  the  interior  transformation,  any  one  attending  their  services 
would  assert  that  they  had  in  no  respect  changed  from  what  they  had 
always  been. 

But  there  is  a  third  kind  of  continuity  which,  in  a  religious 
body,  is  the  fundamental  and  essential  one,  the  only  one  that  can 
keep  it  together  and  maintain  its  character  permanently  unchanged. 
This  is  what  we  may  call  internal  or  doctrinal  continuity.  It  con- 
sists in  the  continuous  adherence,  on  the  part  of  all  those  who  belong 
to  that  religious  body,  to  the  same  beliefs  that  they  professed  from 
the  beginning.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  the  continuity  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Her  numbers  may  ebb  and  flow,  her  ritual  may 
change,  her  discipline  may  undergo  certain  modifications,  but  her 
doctrine — never.  What  it  was  in  the  beginning,  such  it  is  now,  and 
such  it  ever  will  be,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last.  The  very 
faintest  derogation  from  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  would  at 
once  be  her  destruction. 

Here  lies  Dr.  Mivart's  radical  error.  His  idea  of  continuity  (so 
far  as  he  has  any  idea  of  it  at  all  and  is  not  involved  in  a  mere  con- 
fusion of  thought)  seems  to  be  an  external  continuity,  united  to  a 
gradual  modification  of  belief.  He  seems  to  think  that  all  that  is 
required  for  maintaining  internal  continuity  is  that  there  should  be 
no  violent  disruption,  no  sudden  and  fundamental  change.  Black 
may  have  become  white,  and  white  may  have  become  black,  so  long 
as  the  various  shades  of  grey  intervene  and  render  the  change  imper- 
ceptible at  each  step,  so  long  as  it  is  gradually  shaded  off  and  no  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  various  shades.  Such  a  continuity  as 
this  is  utterly  alien  to  the  continuity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  "With 
her  what  was  white  at  the  beginning  must  remain  white  to  the  end, 
and  what  was  black  must  remain  black,  and  there  must  be  no  sort  of 
change  in  the  meaning  of  white  or  of  black,  after  a  thousand  years 
have  passed.  This  fact  is  fatal  to  Dr.  Mivart's  whole  argument. 

But  when  we  speak  of  a  continuity  of  beliefs,  we  must  be 
careful  to  define  our  terms.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  word 
'  belief '  is  capable  of  three  different  meanings  as  applied  to  what 
Catholics  accept  as  true. 

(1)  There  are  certain  beliefs  which  have  been  formally  defined 
by  the  Church  as  a  part  of  the  original  deposit  of  Faith.  Thus  the 
perpetual  Virginity  of  our  Lady  is  a  belief  which  has  received  the 
highest  possible  sanction,  and  must  be  believed  by  every  Catholic 
under  penalty  of  ceasing  to  belong  to  the  Church  altogether.  The 
conception  of  our  Lord  in  Mary's  immaculate  womb  by  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Grhost,  without  the  intervention  of  any  human  agency,  is 
also  a  part  of  divine  revelation,  and  has  been  repeatedly  declared  by 
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the  Church  to  be  such,  and  he  who  wilfully  doubts  or  denies  it  ceases 
ipso  facto  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church. 

(2)  There  are  other  beliefs  which  have  not  been  formally  denned, 
but  which  are  nevertheless  absolutely  certain,  on  account  of  their 
intimate  connection  with  some  truth  that  has  been  defined.     He  who 
denies  any  of  these  does  not  thereby  become  an  alien  to  the  Church, 
but  he  commits  a  grievous  sin  against  Faith,  and  incurs  the  Church's 
censures.     These  beliefs  are  said  to  be  proximate  to  Faith  (proximo, 
ad /idem).     Thus  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  in  the  Beatification 
(as  distinguished  from  the  Canonisation)  of  Saints  is  a  doctrine  that 
is  proximate  to  Faith.     So  again  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Assumption 
of  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  into  heaven  after  her  death. 

(3)  There  are  also  a  number  of  beliefs   which  may  be   called 
accretions  to  Faith.     They  have  received  no  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
approval,  but  they  are  often  very  generally  prevalent,  so  that  they 
may  easily  be  mistaken  by  inaccurate  thinkers  for  those  which  belong 
to  the  former   two   classes.     These   opinions   have   no   binding  or 
permanent  value,  and  may  be,  and  often  are,  set  aside  and  disallowed 
as  time  goes  on,  and  the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  or  some 
other  similar  influence  demonstrates  their  falsity.     Such  a  belief  was 
the  immediate  expectancy  of  the  day  of  the  second  coming  of  our 
Lord  that  was  prevalent  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  or  the  idea 
that  the  number  of  the  elect  would  be  a  very  limited  one,  as  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  lost,  or  the  notion  of  the  earth  as  the  centre 
of  the  material  universe,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  revolving  crystal 
spheres  which  contained  the  various  heavenly  bodies. 

Now  it  is  quite  evident  to  the  most  casual  observer  that  this  last 
class  of  beliefs  is  on  an  altogether  different  footing  from  the  other 
two.  They  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  beliefs  at  all.  They  are 
rather  of  the  nature  of  popular  opinions,  which  somehow  have 
obtained  general  currency,  often  no  one  can  tell  how.  Sometimes 
they  are  true,  and  sometimes  false ;  sometimes  good  and  sometimes 
bad.  Often  it  is  that  a  mistaken  sense  has  somehow  attached 
itself  to  a  passage  of  Holy  Scripture ;  or  some  peculiarity  of  national 
character,  or  some  local  tradition  may  have  invested  the  opinion 
with  an  authority  it  does  not  in  itself  deserve,  and  gained  for  it  a 
wide  acceptance.  Or  some  individual  teacher  or  leader  of  human 
opinion  may  have  imbued  his  followers  with  views  peculiar  to  him- 
self, and  they  may  have  imparted  them  to  others  and  handed  them 
on  to  their  children.  We  might  easily  find  plenty  of  such  popular 
beliefs  both  within  and  without  the  Church.  Thus  the  doctrine 
that  all  sports  and  pastimes  are  unlawful  on  a  Sunday  is  a  tradition 
which  Puritan  times  bequeathed  to  English  Protestantism  ;  and  the 
false  notions  respecting  the  mutual  relations  of  Church  and  State 
prevalent  in  the  Church  of  France  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  which 
even  now  still  linger,  are  a  legacy  to  French  Catholics  from  Grallicanism. 
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The  distinction  between  this  class  of  beliefs  and  the  other 
two  is  entirely  ignored  by  Dr.  Mivart.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  its  existence.  He  mixes  up  in  hopeless  confusion  beliefs 
which  are  little  more  than  mere  popular  superstitions  or  mis- 
apprehensions with  the  dogmas  of  Faith  and  truths  which  are 
proximate  to  Faith.  He  says  with  signal  truth  that  he  is  not  a 
theologian ;  he  shows  the  most  profound  ignorance  of  the  most 
elementary  theological  distinctions ;  and  yet  he  ventures  to  condemn 
the  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  with  a  virulence  of  language 
unworthy  of  a  man  of  ordinary  courtesy,  and  with  an  assurance  and 
dogmatic  self-confidence  that  ill  become  a  man  of  science.1 

Kecurring  to  the  first  of  the  three  classes  of  beliefs  that  I 
have  given  above,  it  is  of  importance  that  my  readers  should 
clearly  understand  that  in  respect  of  the  dogmas  it  contains  the 
Catholic  Church  draws  no  distinction  between  one  set  of  dogmas 
and  another,  as  though  some  were  fundamental,  inasmuch  as  they 
have  certainly  been  revealed  by  Grod  Himself,  and  others  were  to  be 
believed  by  Catholics  only  because  they  have  been  promulgated 
by  the  ruling  power  in  the  Church,  but  were  not  binding  on  the  faith- 
ful with  the  same  fulness  as  the  previous  class.  In  the  Catholic  Church 
every  dogma  is  essential  and  fundamental,  and  must  be  believed 
by  every  Catholic  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.  'This  is 
the  Catholic  Faith,  which  unless  a  man  believe  faithfully  and  firmly 
he  cannot  be  saved  ; '  whether  any  dogma  was  defined  by  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  or  by  the  Vatican  Council,  or  by  one  of  the  long  roll  of  Pope& 
speaking  in  his  character  of  Doctor  and  Teacher  of  the  Universal 
Church,  makes  no  difference  whatever.  It  carries  with  it  the  same 
authority,  whether  it  was  declared  to  be  a  part  of  the  Faith  in  the  first 
century  or  the  nineteenth,  and  he  who  refuses  to  accept  it  is  just  as 
completely  an  alien  from  the  commonwealth  of  Grod  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  And  this  is  not  all.  Not  only  must  each  defined 
dogma  be  accepted,  but  it  must,  under  the  same  penalties,  be 

1  The  following  reference  to  Cardinal  Satolli  is  an  illustration  of  Dr.  Mivart's 
courtesy :  •  He  (Cardinal  Satolli)  is  quoted  by  the  Civiltd  as  an  opponent  of  evolution 
in  the  name,  not  only  of  metaphysics,  but  of  the  natural  sciences.  If  my  informa- 
tion is  correct,  the  natural  science  to  which  Cardinal  Satolli  is  most  devoted  is 
mineralogy,  and  especially  metallurgy,  he  having  acquired  in  the  United  States 
a  very  large  collection  of  specimens  in  the  shape  of  dollars.'  (Fortnightly  Reviewr 
p.  37.)  Even  supposing  that  Cardinal  Satolli  had  received  handsome  presents 
as  marks  of  Catholic  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See  in  America,  this  paragraph  would  be 
sadly  wanting  in  good  taste  as  well  as  in  the  respect  due  from  a  Catholic  to  one 
of  the  princes  of  the  Church.  Again,  speaking  of  the  Koman  Curia,  he  says  : 
*  Essentially  despotic,  it  has  no  glimmering  of  the  truth  that  the  English-speaking 
peoples  have  thrown  off,  once  and  for  ever,  despotism  of  whatsoever  kind,  and  will 
never  submit  to  the  centralised  tyranny  which  is  the  Curialists'  only  notion  of 
government.'  (Nineteenth  Century,  p.  72.)  Any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
Rome  will  bear  witness  to  the  injustice  of  this  accusation.  It  is  true  that  the 
government  of  the  Curia,  like  all  other  human  governments,  has  its  own  defects. 
But  to  talk  of  its  despotism  and  « centralised  tyranny '  is  not  only  an  exaggeration^ 
but  quite  contrary  to  fact. 
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accepted  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  originally  laid  down  at 
the  time  of  its  definition.     No  change  in  language  or  in  the  meaning 
of  words  can  affect  the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  as  defined.     Here  it 
is  that  the  value  of  Latin  as  the  living  language  of  the  Church  is 
very  conspicuous.     The  ecclesiastical  language  which  has  come  down 
from  the  days  of  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Leo  is  the  ecclesiastical 
language  of  the  present  day.     The  modern  Catholic  theologian  reads 
the  mind  of  the  Church  in  her  early  formularies  with  the  same  clear 
understanding  of  her  meaning  as  if  the  definition  was  one  of  yesterday. 
To  attribute  to  the  ex  cathedra  utterance  of  any  Pope  a  meaning  in 
any  way  varying  from  that  which  was  intended  by  the  Pope  who 
promulgated   it  is  an  act  of  heresy.     Hence  the  Vatican  Council 
declares  that :  '  Of  all  sacred  dogmas  that  sense  is  to  be  for  ever 
retained  which   our  Holy  ]\ [other  the  Church  has  once  declared, 
nor  may  we  ever  recede  from  that  sense  under  a  pretext  of  a  higher 
understanding   of    it.' 2     Moreover,   the   Church    stamps   with    her 
anathema  any  departure  from  the  sense   originally  given  to   any 
defined  dogma.     '  If  any  one  shall  assert  that  to  dogmas  proposed 
by  the   Church   it   may  be  possible,  according  to  the  progress   of 
science,  to  give  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  the  Church  has 
understood  and  now  understands,  let  him  be  anathema.' 3 

But  the  true  character  of  Catholic  continuity  is  a  subject  of  such 
vital  importance  that  some  further  explanation  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  the  non-Catholic  reader  may  see,  as  I  have  explained  above, 
that  it  is  no  mere  arbitary  invention  of  theologians,  but  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  whole  Catholic  system,  absolutely  essential  to  its  very 
existence  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  legacy  of  truth 
bequeathed  by  Our  Lord  to  His  Church.  Probably  many  readers  of 
this  Keview  imagine  that  the  Eoman  Church  claims  unlimited 
freedom  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  that  it  has  the  right  to  define, 
and  that  the  Pope  might,  if  he  chose,  impose  upon  us  dogmas  that 
no  reasonable  man  could  in  his  heart  believe.  This,  however,  is  one 
of  those  curious  misconceptions  which  do  so  much  to  discredit 
Catholicity  in  the  eyes  of  non -Catholics,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  what  the  Catholic  teaching  on  this  all- 
important  point  really  is. 

Before  Our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven,  we  are  told  in  Holy 
Scripture  that,  during  the  forty  days  that  intervened  between  His 
resurrection  and  His  ascension  into  heaven,  He  appeared  to  His 
Apostles,  'speaking  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grod '  (Acts  i.  3).  Now  the 

2  '  Hinc  sacrorum  quoque  dogmatuxn  is  sensus  est  perpetuo  retinendus,  quern  semel 
declaravit  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  nee  unquam  ab  eo  sensu,  altioris  intelligent^ 
specie  et  nomine,  recedenduni.'-  Const.  Cone.  Vat.  cap.  4,  '  De  fide  et  ratione;' 
Denzinger,  Enchiridion,  n.  1647, 

3  *  Si  quis  dixerit  fieri  pcsse  ut  dogmatibus  ab  Ecclesia  propositis  aliquando 
secundum  progressum  scientias  sensus  tribuendus  sit  alius  ab  eo,  quern  intellexit  et 
intelligit  Ecclesia,  anathema  sit.'-r-ZJ.  '  De  fide  et  ratione,'  Can.  4  j  Denzinger,  n.  1665. 
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Kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  New  Testament  a  synonym  for  the  Church 
of  Christ,  sometimes  for  the  Church  on  earth,  sometimes  for  the 
Church  in  heaven.  In  this  passage  it  has  reference  primarily  to 
the  Church  on  earth.  It  informs  us  that  Our  Lord  instructed  His 
disciples  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  which  He  had  come  to  found 
on  earth,  its  constitution,  its  government,  its  discipline,  its  sacraments, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  sacred  doctrines  which  it  was  commissioned  to 
teach  to  mankind.  He  bequeathed  to  it  a  body  of  dogma,  clear, 
definite,  and  unmistakable,  which  was  to  be  the  substance  of  all  its 
future  teaching.  This  sacred  deposit  He  placed  in  the  hands  of  His 
twelve  apostles.  After  the  death  of  the  last  of  them  no  sort  of 
addition  was  to  be  made  to  it.  No  Council,  no  Pope,  no  Saint,  not 
the  whole  Catholic  Church  united  together  could  add  one  jot  or 
tittle  to  it.  To  attempt  any  further  addition  would  not  only  be  a 
departure  from  His  commands,  but  would  be  an  act  of  apostasy  and 
sacrilege,  so  that  to  it  may  be  applied  the  words  of  St.  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  :  *  If  any  man  shall  add  to  these  things,  Grod  shall  add  to 
him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book.'  4 

Hence  it  follows  that  every  dogma  that  has  been  defined  from 
then  till  now  is  a  part  of  this  inviolable  and  exclusive  body  of 
doctrine.  Every  Decree  of  Councils,  every  infallible  utterance  of 
Popes,  is  but  the  unfolding  of  some  further  portion  of  this  body  of 
doctrine  which  had  not  been  previously  unfolded,  the  promulgation 
of  some  truth  consigned  by  our  Lord  to  the  keeping  of  His  Church 
in  the  persons  of  His  apostles,  which  they  and  their  successors,  and 
none  else,  had  the  power  to  publicly  and  officially  promulgate  to 
mankind.  If  the  Vatican  Council  defined  as  of  Faith  the  infallibility 
of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  it  was  because  our  Lord  had  taught  this 
doctrine  to  His  apostles,  and  had  informed  them  that  it  was  a  part 
of  that  body  of  truths  that  He  gave  into  their  keeping  ;  if  Pius  the 
Ninth  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Holy  Mother  of 
Grod  to  be  a  dogma  binding  on  the  consciences  of  all  the  faithful,  it 
was  because  our  Lord  had  taught  His  apostles  the  absolute  sinless- 
ness  of  Mary.  Every  Conciliar  and  Papal  definition  is  therefore  no 
addition  to  our  Lord's  teaching ;  it  is  but  the  stamping  with  official 
sanction  of  a  part  of  our  Lord's  teaching  which  had  not  been  so 
stamped  before.  The  idea  that  the  Pope  has,  in  the  opinion  of 
Catholics,  the  power  of  sitting  down  at  his  writing  desk,  and  penning 
any  infallible  decree  that  might  occur  to  him  as  likely  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  faithful,  is  nothing  else  than  a  piece  of  Protestant  ignorance. 
He  cannot  do  so  until  he  has  ascertained  from  Scripture,  from 
Catholic  tradition,  from  ancient  liturgies,  from  the  writings  of 
doctors,  saints,  and  theologians,  from  the  general  consent  of  the 
teaching  body  of  the  Church,  that  the  doctrine  in  question  was  really 
one  that  formed  part  of  the  original  deposit  left  by  our  Lord  to  the 

4  Apoe.  xxii.  18. 
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Church.  Our  Lord,  who  has  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
guide  the  Church  into  all  truth,  watches  over  His  Church,  and  over  His 
Vicar  on  earth,  and  preserves  it  from  any  sort  of  error  in  this  matter. 
Without  this  His  legacy  of  truth  would  be  of  little  or  no  value,  and 
His  promise  to  be  with  His  Church  to  the  consummation  of  all 
things  would  be  a  promise  nugatory  and  unfulfilled. 

From  this  two  consequences  follow :  (1)  that  the  number  of 
definable  dogmas  is  strictly  limited,  and  the  idea  that  he  who  sub- 
mits to  the  Church  exposes  himself  to  the  possibility  of  having  some 
new  and  unheard-of  doctrine  thrust  upon  him  to  be  believed 
as  necessary  to  salvation  is  absolutely  unfounded ;  (2)  that  every 
defined  dogma  bears  the  Divine  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  a  virtual  rejection  of  Him  and  of  His  words 
either  to  reject  it,  or  to  accept  it  in  any  sense  different  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  the  Council  or  the  Pope  who  defined  it.  For 
Pope  and  Council  are  in  their  definitions  but  the  mouthpieces  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  consequently  any  attempt  to  set  aside  or  to  modify 
the  original  meaning  of  the  doctrine  as  defined  is  to  render  oneself 
subject  to  our  Lord's  solemn  warning,  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense : 
*  He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me ;  and  He  that  despiseth  you, 
despiseth  Me.' 

It  is  with  this  second  inference  that  we  are  now  chiefly  concerned. 
It  precludes  as  of  necessity  any  sort  of  modification  or  alteration  in 
tjie  meaning  or  bearing  of  any  Catholic  dogma  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  of  modern  science,  modern  discovery,  or  modern  thought, 
inasmuch  as  each  and  all  are  invested  with  the  authority  of  Him 
who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived,  and  have  therefore  a 
higher  sanction  than  any  fact  to  which  natural  reason  bears  testimony. 
Not  that  supernatural  truth  can  ever  be  opposed  to  natural ;  Grod  is 
alike  the  author  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  order.  Where 
opposition  seems  to  exist,  either  the  supernatural  truth  is  misunder- 
stood, or  the  supposed  natural  truth  is  no  truth  at  all,  but  only  an 
hypothesis,  more  or  less  probable,  to  which  poor  fallible  man  has  hurried 
untimely,  without  ascertaining  whether  it  is  really  proved  or  not. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  may  call  the  extrinsic  reason  why  no  jot  or 
tittle  of  Catholic  dogma  can  ever  be  changed  or  modified  in  its  original 
meaning.  It  carries  in  its  every  detail  the  infallible  sanction  of  its 
Divine  Author.  But  there  is  another  reason,  which  we  may  call 
the  intrinsic  reason,  and  which  is  scarcely  less  important. 

The  collective  body  of  Catholic  dogma  consists  of  a  number  of 
categorical  propositions.  These  propositions  may  be  said  to 
constitute  the  mind  of  the  Church,  just  as  the  propositions  which  an 
individual  holds  to  as  true  may  be  said  to  constitute  his  mind,  and 
as  those  which  are  comprised  in  any  philosophical  system  may  be 
called  the  mind  of  that  system,  as  distinguished  from  any  external 
discipline  or  manner  of  life  that  it  inculcates.  Now  the  strength 
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and  permanency  of  the  mental  furniture  either  of  the  individual  or 
the  system  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  consistency  one  with 
another  of  the  various  propositions  that  constitute  it.  If  some  of 
them  be  true  and  others  false,  a  conflict  must  sooner  or  later  take 
place  which  will  weaken,  if  it  does  not  altogether  destroy,  intellectual 
force  and  vigour,  causing  in  us  a  feeling  of  distrust,  if  not  of  positive 
contempt,  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  the  opposition  is  detected. 
Yet  in  all  things  purely  natural  and  human  we  look  for  a  certain 
amount  of  inconsistency,  and,  while  we  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  teacher, 
or  study  the  system,  we  always  reserve  to  ourselves,  in  the  last  resort, 
the  right  to  exercise  our  intellectual  freedom,  and  to  set  aside,  if  needs 
be,  some  of  the  opinions  even  of  the  master  or  the  school  that  we  most 
admire.  No  wise  master  would  say  to  his  pupils,  '  everything  or 
nothing ; '  unless  you  are  addictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri,  you  had 
better  depart.  No  system  devised  by  human  wisdom  would  bar  its 
followers  from  a  certain  amount  of  eclecticism.  Men  and  systems 
alike  are  conscious  of  their  own  fallibility,  and  of  at  least  some  sort 
of  inconsistency,  at  least  in  minor  details. 

But  it  is  quite  different  with  the  Catholic  Church.  Her  claim  is 
to  be  the  possessor  of  the  perfect  and  absolute  truth.  In  her 
system  the  various  dogmas  she  professes,  as  matter  of  divine  Faith, 
are  so  intimately  connected  one  with  the  other,  so  mutually  depen- 
dent on  each  other,  so  completely  bound  up  one  with  the  other  into 
one  harmonious  and  perfect  whole,  that  if  any  one  of  them  swerved 
in  the  faintest  or  slightest  degree  from  the  truth,  the  whole  edifice 
would  be  destroyed  thereby.  Each  stone  of  the  city  of  God  so  rests 
on  every  other,  that  the  most  minute  flaw  in  any  one  of  them  would 
cause  the  whole  to  collapse.  Just  as  God  would  cease  to  be  God  if 
there  were  any  sort  of  limitation  in  any  of  His  divine  attributes,  so 
the  Catholic  Church  would  cease  to  be  the  Catholic  Church  if  a  single 
particle  of  her  teaching  were  not  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
under  all  aspects  and  in  all  possible  circumstances.  It  would  be 
easy  to  illustrate  this  from  the  history  of  the  Church,  if  space  per- 
mitted. How  long  would  the  Church  have  survived  if  the  Arians 
had  carried  the  day,  and  inserted  their  iota  into  the  word  oiioovaios, 
or  if  the  Semi- Arians  had  been  allowed  to  retain  the  word  indeed,  but 
to  change  its  meaning,  after  Dr.  Mivart's  fashion,  by  imparting  a 
new  signification  to  it  ? 

For  these  two  reasons,  then,  it  is  vital  to  the  very  existence  of  the 
Catholic  Church  that  her  continuity  should  be  a  continuity  of  dogma 
so  complete  and  so  all-embracing  that  not  only  should  no  possible 
change  be  admitted  in  a  single  word  of  the  original  definition,  but 
that  there  should  not  be  the  very  smallest  departure  from  the  mean- 
ing of  each  word  of  it  as  understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  first 
defined.  He  who  does  not  grasp  this  fact  does  not  know  what 
Catholic  dogma  means. 
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I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Dr.  Mivart  shows  in  his  recent  articles 
that  he  has  failed  to  grasp  it  altogether.  In  the  following  passage 
he  appears  to  me  to  commit  himself  to  an  explicit  denial  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  Catholic  dogma  and  to  fall  directly  under  the  anathema 
which  I  have  already  quoted  from  the  Vatican  Council. 

Dogmas  may  be  so  explained  that  they  become  (practically)  explained  away 
or  even  reversed.  Sometimes,  also,  so  changed  a  signification  may  be  imparted 
to  a  word  as  to  strangely  modify  the  meaning  of  a  doctrine  wherein  such  word 
plays  an  important  part.5 

But  here  a  further  question  arises.  If  Dr.  Mivart  does  not 
believe  in  the  continuity  of  Catholic  dogma,  can  he  be  said  to  believe 
in  Catholic  dogma  at  all  ?  It  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  continuous. 
Semper  eadem  is,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  very  essence  of  the  Church's 
teaching.  Its  gradual  development  is  no  real  change.  It  is  but 
the  unfolding  of  what  was  there  from  the  very  first.  On  his  attitude 
towards  Catholic  dogma  in  general  our  *  Catholic  Apologist '  does  not 
leave  us  any  room  for  doubt. 

It  was  for  centuries  believed  that  God  had  instituted  a  society  on  the  govern- 
ment of  which  He  had  conferred  the  power  of  deciding  infallibly  all  questions  of 
belief  which  were  of  moment  to  mankind,  and  of  legislating  unerringly  as  to  all 
matters  of  human  conduct. 

Welcome,  indeed,  such  an  institution  would  be  ;  but  it  would  be  worse  than 
folly  to  seek  to  maintain  that  belief  now,  when  ecclesiastical  authority  has  itself 
demonstrated,  through  its  own  mistakes  and  errors,  that  its  legitimate  field  of 
influence  is  very  much  less  extensive  than  it  was  long  supposed  to  be.* 

This  passage  is  nothing  less  than  a  virtual  rejection  of  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  Church's  teaching  altogether.  But  even  this  is  not  all. 
"We  have  a  further  question  forced  upon  us.  Does  Professor  Mivart 
believe  in  the  actual  existence  of  the  Catholic  Church  ?  "We  will 
again  quote  his  own  words  : 

What  is  the  Church  ?  In  truth,  no  such  thing  has  or  can  have  any  separate 
existence.  All  that  exists  is  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  possess  certain 
attributes  and  stand  in  certain  real  relations  to  their  environment. 

The  formal  term '  Church '  denotes  an  ideal  abstraction,  specially  representing  the 
religious  relations  of  the  persons  who  compose  it ;  though  of  course  such  terms  are 
convenient,  and  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  using  them.  But  the  passage  last 
quoted  is  a  gcod  example  of  the  way  in  which  that  abstraction  the  Church  may  be 
not  only  treated  as  a  real  substantial  entity,  but  an  abstraction  from  that  abstrac- 
tion may  be  further  personified  as  its  '  mind.' 

How  can  this  unreal,  personified  abstraction  from  an  abstraction  be  a  deposi- 
tary for  the  meanings  of  formulae — meanings  which,  according  to  the  reviewer,  no 
man  ever  does  or  ever  will  understand  ?  Thus  we  have  non-existent  meanings 
deposited  in  the  non-existent  mind  of  a  hypostatised  Church.7 

5  Nineteenth  Century,  January  1900,  p.  55. 

6  Fortnightly  Review,  January  1900,  p.  26. 

7  Fortnightly  Review,  p.  430.     The  passage  alluded  to  by  Professor  Mivart  is  from 
an  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1899,  and  runs  thus :  «  The  Christian 
Church  is  regarded  by  High  Churchmen  and  Koman  Catholics  as  the  final  sanction 
of  dogmatic  formulas  (to  us  only  gradually  and  never  complete  disclosed)  and  the 
mind  of  the  Church  as  the  repository  of  their  true  meaning. 

VOL.   XLVII— No.   276  S 
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This  extraordinary  theory  is  destructive,  not  merely  of  the  true  idea 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  of  that  of  all  corporate  bodies  whatever. 
Does  the  House  of  Commons  represent  simply  the  political  relations 
of  the  persons  who  compose  it  ?  So  far  from  being  an  ideal  abstrac- 
tion, it  is  a  very  concrete  reality.  That  reality  has  a  very  distinct 
mind  of  its  own,  and  something  very  far  removed  from  being  a  mere 
'  abstraction  from  an  abstraction.'  So  too  the  Catholic  Church  has  a 
very  real  and  substantial  existence  as  a  concrete  entity.  How  can 
any  Christian  who  believes  it  to  be  the  Body  of  Christ,  purchased 
with  His  precious  Blood,  the  Spouse  of  the  Lamb,  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  upon  earth,  regard  it  as  a  '  mere  abstraction '  ?  Professor 
Mivart  must  have  forgotten  or  repudiated  the  very  first  elements  of 
Catholic  teaching  laid  down  in  the  Catechism. 

And  this  leads  us  to  ask  yet  two  other  questions  :  Is  Professor 
Mivart  a  Catholic  at  all  ?  And  has  he  ever  been  one  ?  To  the  first  of 
these  questions  I  fear  that  every  one  who  reads  his  two  recent  articles 
can  give  only  one  answer,  if  by  a  Catholic  is  meant  one  who  gives  an 
unquestioning  submission  to  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  And  to  the  second  question  also  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  similar  answer  should  be  given,  and  that  this  is  in  fact 
the  kindest  and  most  charitable  solution  that  can  be  given  of  his 
present  attitude  to  the  Church  and  her  teaching. 

Every  one  who  has  a  long  experience  of  conversions  to  the 
Catholic  Chnrch  encounters  from  time  to  time  instances  of  men  and 
women  wko  have  indeed  been  received  into  the  Church — and,  it  may 
be,  received  in  all  good  faith — who  have  nevertheless  never  made  in 
their  heart  the  necessary  act  of  complete  intellectual  submission  to 
her  teaching,  which  alone  constitutes  the  person  received  a  true 
and^genuine  Catholic.  Converts  there  are  who  really  are  not  converts 
at  all.  They  have  learned  to  admire  the  Church,  and  to  recognise 
her  superiority  to  any  other  religion  in  the  world.  They  are  attracted 
by  her  logical  consistency,  by  her  inviolable  unity,  by  the  holy 
lives  of  her  saints,  by  her  correspondence  with  the  Church  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  the  high  standard  which  she  proposes  to  her 
members,  or  by  some  other  of  the  countless  motives  which  constitute 
her  credentials  to  mankind.  In  all  this  they  act  on  their  own 
private  judgment  (guided,  it  may  be,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God), 
as  all  must  do  outside  the  Church.  But  when  they  enter  the 
Church's  precincts  they  continue  in  the  same  habit  of  mind.  They 
bring  their  private  judgment  with  them  into  the  Church,  instead  of 
bidding  farewell  to  it  on  the  threshold.  They  continue  to  act  on 
their  private  judgment  just  as  they  did  before.  They  never  lay  it 
down  at  the  feet  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  renouncing  henceforward  all 
claim  to  judge  of  that  which  the  Church  has  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  her  infallible  teaching.  Thus  they  are  in  the  Church,  but 
not  of  it.  They  have  not  its  true  spirit.  They  are  Catholics  in  name, 
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but  not  in  reality.  And  the  natural  result  of  this  is  that  when  they 
encounter  some  dogmatic  decree  that  does  not  fit  in  with  what  they 
regard  as  sufficiently  proved  on  grounds  of  their  own  fallible  human 
reason,  '  by  and  by  they  are  offended/  They  prefer  their  own  private 
judgment  to  what  the  Church  declares  to  be  true.  And  as  the 
Church  cannot  give  way,  and  they  will  not  give  way,  they  end,  after 
a  long  course  of  internal  and  perhaps  external  revolt,  by  finding 
themselves  at  last  outside  the  Church  altogether.  They  want  to 
teach  the  Church,  and  are  indignant  because  the  Church  will  not 
be  taught  by  them.  They  have  never>  from  first  to  last,  made  that 
act  of  entire  and  absolute  submission  which  every  Catholic  must 
make  if  he  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Church  at  all,  or,  if  they  have 
ever  made  it,  they  have  afterwards  recalled  it.  They  have  not  the 
humility  which  is  required  of  those  who  look  to  the  Church  as  their 
teacher  and  guide  in  all  questions  that  fall  within  her  scope.  Hence 
they  find  themselves  out  of  place  within  her  fold,  and  either  leave 
the  Church  of  their  own  accord,  or  else  are  cut  off  from  communion 
with  her  by  the  exercise  of  her  authority. 

Now  I  cannot  help  strongly  suspecting  that  this  is  the  history  of 
Dr.  Mivart's  sojourn  within  the  fold  of  the  Church.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that,  on  his  own  showing,  he  originally  entered  it 
on  insufficient  grounds,  and  my  reason  for  this  belief  is  founded  on 
his  own  confession,  and  on  his  statement  of  the  motives  that  induced 
him  to  become  a  Catholic. 

In  his  recent  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  religious  convictions  of  his  youth,  and  the  conclusion 
to  which  they  seem  to  point  is,  I  believe,  the  key  to  the  strange 
aberrations  of  his  later  years.  He  tells  us  that  early  in  life  he 
attained  the  conviction  that  there  exists,  pervading  the  universe, 
an  intelligence  utterly  unfathomable  by  man,  and  that  the  world 
could  not  be  explained  or  understood  by  mechanical  conceptions 
only.  In  other  words,  the  light  of  reason  taught  him  the  existence 
of  God. 

His  next  step  was  to  enter  the  Catholic  Church,  and  I  invite 
the  attention  of  my  readers  to  his  reason  for  doing  so. 

I  became  assured  that  Catholicity,  well  understood,  is  the  most  developed  form 
of  Theism,  and  that,  in  addition  to  its  otter  claims  on  acceptance,  it  acts  as  a  very 
potent  social  bond,  and  supports  and  promotes  (with  whatever  local  and  temporary 
drawbacks)  the  most  benevolent  and  the  holiest  aspirations. 

And  one  so  thinking  would  be  clearly  blameworthy  if  he  did  not  do  the  best 
that  was  in  him  to  ward  off  religious  anarchy  and  nihilism.  Moreover,  the  history 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  religions  has  had  a  special  interest  for  me  ever  since,  as  a 
boy,  i  became  fascinated  with  the  history  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  as  told  by  Gibbon. 
Perceiving  much  beauty  and  many  merits  in  Paganism,  I  could  well  understand 
how  worthy  men  should  have  offered  homage  at  its  shrines,  while  profoundly  differ- 
ing from  the  populace  around  them  both  in  purpose  and  belief,  But  if  conformity 
was  then  desirable,  why  not  now  for  many  persons  troubled  with  doubts  and 
difficulties  about  the  religion  of  the  modern  world — Christianity  and  Catholicism  ? 

s  2 
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I  therefore  felt  bound  to  do  my  best  to  remove  misunderstandings  and  promote 
concord  as  far  as  I  could  honestly  promote  it.8 

The   reasons   that  he  here  alleges  for  his  joining  the  Catholic 
Church  are  four  in  number  : 

(1)  He  became  assured  that  Catholicism  was  the  most  developed 
form  of  Theism. 

(2)  He  recognised  in  it  a  very  powerful  social  bond,  promoting 
the  most  benevolent  and  the  noblest  aspirations. 

(3)  In  Pagan  times  conformity  was  desirable,  even  on  the  part  of 
those  who  differed  widely  in  their  beliefs  from  the  populace  around 
them.     Why  should  not  the  same  be  the  case  in  the  modern  world 
of  Christianity  and  Catholicism 

(4)  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  devote  himself  to  the  explanation 
of  difficulties  in  Catholic  teaching  that  beset  men  of  education,  and 
reconcile  their  reasonable  demands  with  popular  belief. 

I  cannot  quite  gather  from  Dr.  Mivart's  words  whether  this 
last  was  one  of  the  motives  that  led  him  into  the  Catholic  Church, 
or  whether  it  was  a  conviction  that  grew  upon  him  afterwards. 
But  this  makes  little  difference  to  my  contention — based  upon  his 
own  account  of  his  own  religious  history,  and  also  on  his  present 
attitude  to  ecclesiastical  authority — that  he  never  really  made  an  act 
of  complete  intellectual  submission  to  the  Church,  that  he  never 
really  gave  up  his  private  judgment,  or  ceased  to  make  it  the  final 
court  of  appeal,  when  there  appeared  to  be  some  opposition  between 
the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and  his  own  personal  and  individual 
opinions.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is  that  he  has  all  through  his 
life  as  a  Catholic  wanted  to  teach  and  instruct  the  Church,  instead 
of  letting  the  Church  teach  and  instruct  him  ;  and  that  now  he  goes 
still  further,  and  wants  to  remodel  its  dogmas,  or  at  least  to  give 
them  a  sense  which  the  Church  never  intended ;  and  when  the 
Church  will  not  submit,  and  will  not  allow  any  one  of  them,  even 
the  very  least,  to  be  diverted  by  one  hair's-breadth  from  its  original 
meaning,  he  breaks  out  into  words  which  we  fear  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regard  as  an  open  declaration  of  revolt,  asserting,  as  he  does,  that  it 
would  now  be  *  worse  than  folly  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  Grod  has  instituted  a  society  capable  of  deciding  infallibly  all 
questions  of  belief  which  were  of  moment  to  mankind.'  And  by  way 
of  sealing  this  expression  of  his  rejection  of  the  Church's  teaching  he 
announces  that  he  now  withdraws  the  submission  that  he  formerly 
made  to  the  sentence  passed  by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  on  his 
articles  on  '  Happiness  in  Hell/ 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  real  secret  of  Dr.  Mivart's  extraordinary 

article.     In  it  he  attempts  to  prove — or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 

to   say,   to   illustrate — the    necessity   of  some  modification  in  the 

Church's  dogmas,  giving  instances   of  their  supposed  inconsistency 

8  Fortnightly  Review,  January  1900,  pp.  24,  25. 
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with  scientific  truth,  and  of  the  alienation  of  many  good  Catholics 
from  their  religion  by  the  demand  made  upon  them  to  give  their 
assent  to  propositions  which  their  reason  tells  them  are  untenable. 
I  cannot  attempt  to  discuss  and  explain  all  the  examples  adduced  by 
him  of  the  alleged  elimination  from  the  modern  world  of  many  an 
ancient  dogma,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  originally 
proposed.  In  point  of  fact,  he  mixes  up  in  the  most  misleading 
fashion  three  different  things  :  (1)  propositions  that  are  eternally 
true  ;  (2)  mere  current  opinions  and  popular  superstitions,  destitute 
of  all  authority;  (3)  interpretations  of  Holy  Scripture  and  papal 
enactments  which  have  a  disciplinary,  not  a  dogmatic,  force,  and  are 
capable  of  modification  as  knowledge  increases  or  with  the  varying 
circumstances  of  time.  His  article  may  be  described  as  a  land  of 
theological  shadows,  whence  there  issue  forth  a  number  of  wondrous 
and  startling  phantoms,  some  of  them  harmless  enough,  while  others 
are  ill-omened  spectres,  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  do 
not  recognise  their  shadowy  character. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  discuss  the  now  threadbare  case  of 
Gralileo.  I  will  only  say  that  the  decree  condemning  him  has  never 
been  recognised  by  any  Koman  theologian  as  dogmatic  and  infallible. 
But  Professor  Mivart  rides  poor  Gralileo  to  death,  bringing  him  forward 
with  a  great  show  of  virtuous  indignation  some  half-dozen  times 
in  the  course  of  his  two  articles.  Indeed,  in  his  love  for  Gralileo  he 
has  evidently  a  hope  of  obtaining  his  canonisation,  and  already  gives 
him  the  official  title  belonging  to  the  first  step  in  the  process  by 
speaking  of  him  as  ( that  Venerable  servant  of  God.'  We  fear,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  that  it  is  not  Galileo's  scientific  genius  which  is 
the  primary  cause  of  the  doctor's  enthusiastic  admiration  of  him,  but 
the  fact  that  he  incurred  the  condemnation  of  a  Roman  Congrega- 
tion. 

Nor,  again,  shall  I  embark  on  the  question  of  the  inspiration 
of  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  enough  to  remind  my  readers  that  the 
moderation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  her  dogmatic  decrees  on  this 
subject  has  always  stood  in  marked  contrast  to  the  narrow  and  un- 
tenable theories  prevalent  among  a  certain  section  of  orthodox 
Protestants.  I  will  only  remark,  in  passing,  that  Professor  Mivart, 
although  not  a  theologian,  does  not  hesitate  to  propound  to  us  his 
own  explanations  of  various  passages  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  virtually 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  account  of  the  resurrection  of  our 
Lord,  of  the  casting  out  of  evils  by  His  divine  power,  and  of  the 
prediction  of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  His  holy  Mother  by  the 
prophet  Isaias,  in  the  well-known  passage  to  which  St.  Matthew  gives 
his  sanction  by  quoting  it  in  his  description  of  our  Lord's  miraculous 
nativity. 

But  our  *  Catholic  Apologist '  is  careful  throughout  to  let  us  know 
that  the  various  opinions  to  which  he  extends  his  sympathy  and 
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patronage  are  not  necessarily  those  which  he  himself  holds,  and  we 
rejoice  to  know  that  this  is  the  case.  But  if  a  man  of  weight  and 
position  brings  forward  a  number  of  extraordinary  and  often 
blasphemous  opinions,  without  any  sort  of  expression  of  his  personal 
dissent  from  them,  we  are  justified  in  regarding  him  as  in  some  sense 
responsible  for  them.  "We  fully  believe  his  protest  against  the  charge  of 
putting  into  the  mouths  of  others  what  he  does  not  like  to  acknowledge 
as  his  own  belief.  But  in  some  cases  he  appears  before  us  in  propria, 
persona,  and  I  regret  to  say  they  are  such  as  scarcely  allow  us  to  regard 
his  religious  opinions  as  any  longer  in  conformity  with  the  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Thus,  besides  various  instances  I  have  already 
given,  he  denies  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  body  being  exempt 
from  all  incorruption  in  the  tomb  is  an  absolutely  requisite  belief  for 
Catholics,  or  that  grave  sins  are  punished  by  damnation  in  hell-fire. 
He  regards  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Fall  as  a  myth.  He  refuses 
altogether  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  that  whatever 
is  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all  is  true,  and  asserts  the 
exact  opposite. 

'  Instead  of  believing  that  to  be  true  which  has  been  believed 
semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that 
whatever  has  been  so  believed  is  most  probably  false.' 9 

I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the  opinions  he  quotes  from  others, 
and  especially  from  '  well-known  theologians/  It  is  unhappily  true 
that  there  exist,  even  among  Catholic  priests,  men  whose  abnormal 
and  eccentric  opinions  lead  them  to  take  a  pleasure  in  the  most 
astounding  paradoxes.  At  the  same  time,  most  of  the  strange 
opinions  attributed  by  Dr.  Mivart  to  his  theological  friends  can 
easily  be  explained,  if  we  remember  that  their  words  are  quoted 
by  him  apart  from  the  context,  and  that  his  own  ignorance  of 
theology  could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  him  to  a  distorted  view  of  what 
they  really  said.  One  can  read  between  the  lines  of  some  of  the 
most  extraordinary  utterances  attributed  to  them  true  state- 
ments of  facts  just  a  little  misrepresented  and  misunderstood. 
Thus,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  God  could  have  forgiven  man  without 
the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  Lord's 
sacred  agony  and  death  was  to  give  an  '  object-lesson  to  men.'la 
Again,  it  is  perfectly  true  that  on  the  supposition  (one  practically 
impossible,  yet  quite  conceivable  in  theory)  that  our  Lord's  body  had 
undergone  a  process  of  corruption  in  the  grave,  such  a  fact  would 
have  in  no  way  been  conclusive  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection.11  It  is  also  quite  conceivable  (however  impro- 
bable) that  the  dignity  to  which  Kome  has  raised  St.  Joseph  might 
be  a  preparation  for  declaring  him  the  father  of  our  Lord,  so  long 
as  it  was  clearly  understood  by  every  Catholic  that  the  term 
'  father '  signified  only  his  legal,  and  not  his  natural  father.  For  his 

•  Cf.  p.  68.  ">  Cf.  p.  64,  note.  "  Pp.  67,  68. 
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legal  father  he  certainly  was,  and  our  Lady  herself  gave  him  the 
name  of  father  of  Jesus :  '  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee 
sorrowing.'  Lastly,  it  is  just  possible  that  some  rather  eccentric 
theologian  might  have  sanctioned  Dr.  Mivart's  worship  of  the 
Divine  perfections  under  the  names  of  heathen  deities,  so  long  as 
it  was  clearly  understood  that  this  did  not  imply  any  recognition 
of  their  personal  existence,  or  any  approval  of  their  character  as 
depicted  in  the  annals  of  ancient  mythology. 

I  must,  in  conclusion,  again  express  my  deep  regret,  chiefly  for 
Dr.  Mivart's  own  sake,  that  these  recent  articles  should  have 
been  written.  The  want  of  acquaintance  displayed  by  the  writer  with 
the  subject  of  which  he  treats,  the  absence  of  any  scientific  accuracy 
in  the  process  of  his  argument,  the  animus  and  the  violence  he  displays 
in  his  attack  on  Catholic  theology,  are  strange  indeed  in  a  distinguished 
scientist.  But  far  stranger  and  far  sadder  is  the  total  absence  of 
any  recognition  of  that  duty  of  submission  and  obedience  to 
authority,  which  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to  every  faithful  member 
of  the  Catholic  Church. 

K.  F.  CLARKE,  S.J 
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i  THE    TWO  REPORTS 
OF  THE  LICENSING   COMMISSION 


I  HAD  lioped  that  after  more  than  three  years  of  hard  work  on  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Liquor  Licensing  Laws  I  had  done  my  part, 
and  need  say  no  more  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  be  silent  and  let  the  people  decide  on  the  reports,  the  result 
of  that  Commission ;  but  the  action  of  the  small  section  who  signed 
the  minority  report  makes  it  necessary  that  silence  should  be  broken. 

One  object  I  have  in  writing  this  article  is  to  show  that  the 
proposals  to  which  reformers  are  asked  to  pledge  themselves  do  not 
represent  the  views  of  the  most  practical  among  them,  but  rather  of 
the  extreme  section  ;  and  if  Part  V.  of  Lord  Peel's  report  be  examined, 
the  signatories  concurring  in  his  most  far-reaching  proposals — those 
relating  to  reduction  and  compensation — will  be  found  to  belong 
exclusively  to  the  prohibitionist  school, 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  discuss  the  results  of  our  labours, 
it  may  be  well  to  explain  how  the  Commission  was  formed ;  for  I  feel 
sure  that  there  will  be  very  few  who  will  put  aside  Lord  Salisbury's 
cynical  remarks  of  the  futility  of  Commissions,  and  will  read  for 
themselves  the  many  volumes  of  evidence  which  were  the  outcome 
of  123  sittings. 

In  the  Warren  Hastings  trial  Sheridan  was  supposed  to  have 
alluded  to  the  luminous  writings  of  Gibbon,  who  wrote  thanking 
Sheridan  for  his  kind  words.  He  replied  that  there  must  have  been 
some  error,  as  he  had  only  spoken  of  his  voluminous  writings.  So 
our  evidence  was  certainly  voluminous,  and  will,  I  fear,  only  serve 
the  outside  public  '  to  bind  a  book  or  line  a  box.' 

The  Commission  was  founded  on  a  principle  quite  novel,  I 
believe,  in  the  history  of  Commissions.  It  consisted  of  eight 
gentlemen  supposed  to  represent  teetotalism  and  the  prohibitionist 
school  on  one  side,  eight  gentlemen  representing  the  liquor  trade, 
and  eight  gentlemen  who  were  known  as  the  impartial  panel,  many 
of  whom  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  question,  and  an  extensive 
personal  experience  in  the  working  of  the  Licensing  Laws,  serving, 
as  it  were,  as  umpires  between  the  two  bodies  of  conflicting  opinions. 
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Personally,  I  acceded  to  Mr.  Balfour's  request  to  serve  on  the 
Commission  partly  from  a  desire  to  comply  with  any  request  of  his, 
and  partly  from  a  wish  to  give  any  gratuitous  service  to  the  State 
which  had  always  behaved  so  generously  to  me  throughout  my  official 
career. 

I  may  add  that  during  the  initiation  of  the  Beer  duty  in  1881  I 
had  been  brought  into  close  communication  with  the  leading  men 
of  the  brewing  trade,  whom  I  had  found,  through  all  our  lengthy 
negotiations,  most  helpful  and  reasonable,  and  from  the  experience 
that  I  then  gained  I  hoped  I  might  be  of  some  small  service  to  my 
colleagues. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  I  was,  through  their 
kindness,  unanimously  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Commission. 
For  three  long  years  we  laboured  through  a  sea  of  evidence  which 
would  have  tried  the  endurance  of  any  man  less  patient  and  long- 
suffering  than  Lord  Peel,  and  which,  while  comprising  much  of  great 
and  lasting  value,  was  not  infrequently  marred  by  unnecessary 
repetitions,  and  sometimes  by  the  inclusion  of  witnesses  who,  while 
holding  strong  opinions,  did  not  appear  to  have  possessed  the  experi- 
ence or  judicial  weight  to  entitle  their  testimony  to  great  consideration. 

In  July  1898  the  evidence  was  at  last  brought  to  a  close,  and  we 
separated  on  the  understanding  that  during  the  recess  our  Chairman 
would  endeavour  to  present  us  with  a  draft  report.  A  mistake,  having 
regard  to  the  contentious  nature  of  the  subject  under  consideration 
and  the  paramount  importance  of  trying  to  arrive  at  a  general  agree- 
ment, was  probably  made  in  that  no  steps  were  taken  by  the  Chair- 
man to  ascertain  in  outline  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  before  the 
Commission  adjourned.  A  paper  suggesting  heads  on  which  each 
Commissioner  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  forward  notes  to  the  Chairman 
was  circulated  by  the  Secretary;  but  it  was  either  not  adequately 
responded  to,  owing  perhaps  to  the  absence  of  any  understanding  of 
Lord  Peel's  real  attitude,  or  the  replies  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
allowed  to  weigh  with  the  Chairman  against  his  personal  conclusions. 
However,  when  we  separated  I  felt  personally  that  I  should  be  able 
to  agree  to  all  that  I  imagined  Lord  Peel  would  say,  and  that  my 
remaining  duty  would  consist  only  in  supporting  his  proposals. 

It  was  only  in  February  1899  that  the  draft  report  was  circulated 
to  the  Commission,  On  reading  it  over,  it  appeared  to  me  to  lean 
far  more  to  the  views  of  the  extreme  temperance  party  than  any  of 
the  neutral  group  expected,  and  I  felt  that,  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  presented,  it  could  have  little  prospect  of  securing  such  general 
adhesion  as  would  alone  make  it  the  weighty  finding  so  much  to  be 
desired.  I  hoped,  however,  that  it  might  have  been  drafted  with  a 
view  to  concessions  being  made  during  its  discussion. 

At  our  first  meeting  Lord  Peel  told  us,  to  our  dismay,  that  the 
draft  submitted  to  us  was  his  draft ;  that  whether  we  agreed  to  it  or 
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not,  it  was  his  report ;  and  that  his  report  was  the  report.  Now  I 
had  had  some  experience  of  committees  and  commissions,  and  I 
considered  that  the  usual  course  in  such  circumstances  was  for  the 
Chairman  to  prepare  a  draft  for  discussion  and  consideration  by  his 
brother  Commissioners.  During  the  first  sitting  Lord  Peel  carried 
us  through  the  report  very  rapidly,  page  by  page,  and  refused  to 
return  to  any  paragraph  accidentally  missed,  and  rigorously  precluded 
the  discussion  of  any  point  which  had  so  passed  by  any  member  what- 
ever. This  ruling  as  to  a  subsequent  amendment  having  been 
reached  precluding  any  revision  of  preceding  lines  which  had  not 
been  moved  at  the  exact  moment  was  justified  by  the  Chairman  on 
the  ground  of  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Committee. 
The  precedent,  however,  seems  unsuited  to  the  proceedings  of  a 
Commission  desirous  of  arriving  at  a  report  expressing  its  considered 
verdict,  and  not  that  verdict  as  modified  by  accidents  of  procedure. 
The  argument  that  it  applies  is,  in  fact,  obviously  unsound,  for  a 
Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  recommitted,  or  amendments 
moved  on  the  report  stage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  opportunity  for 
further  alteration  in  another  place,  or  for  amending  legislation  in  the 
next  or  a  subsequent  session. 

It  was  then  suggested  that,  in  order  that  members  might  follow 
what  was  taking  place,  a  confidential  shorthand  writer  should  be 
employed. 

Lord  de  Vesci  proposed  and  I  seconded  the  motion  to  that  effect, 
which  Lord  Peel,  to  our  great  astonishment,  refused  even  to  put  to 
the  Commissioners. 

The  first  serious  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  Lord  Peel's  pro- 
posal for  the  separation  of  the  trades,  which  was  tantamount  to 
abolition  of  what  are  popularly  known  in  this  country  as  Grocers' 
Licenses.  Now  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  old  enough  to  recollect 
their  origin  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1860.  His  object  in  establishing 
them  was  in  the  interests  of  sobriety,  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  any 
one  requiring  a  bottle  of  wine  or  spirits  to  enter  a  public-house,  and 
he  had  also  in  view  the  encouragement  in  this  country  of  the 
consumption  of  the  light  wines  of  France  in  the  place  of  spirits  or 
the  heavier  and  more  intoxicating  wines  of  other  countries.  These 
licences  had  been  an  unqualified  success,  and  no  untainted  evidence, 
I  thought,  had  been  produced  to  the  contrary.  Ever  since  their 
establishment,  thirty-nine  years  ago,  there  had  not  been  a  single 
complaint  made  of  them  to  the  Board  of  Inland  Kevenue,  and 
consequently  not  a  single  prosecution  had  been  taken  against  the 
so-called  grocers  for  any  infringement  of  the  Excise  laws. 

I  was,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  my  colleagues,  prepared 
to  recommend  that  they  should  come  under  the  purview  and  licence 
of  the  licensing  authority,  but  should  not  be  ruthlessly  abolished. 
This  plan  was  adopted  by  the  majority.  Up  to  this  time  there  ap- 
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peared  to  be  every  probability  of  the  Commission  coming  to  a  nearly 
unanimous  report,  mainly  owing,  I  am  bound  to  say,  to  the  con- 
cessions of  those  interested  in  the  liquor  trade,  who  always  appeared 
willing  and  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any  reasonable  reforms  that  the  most 
experienced  Commissioners  considered  for  the  public  good.  Among 
a  few  of  the  most  important  of  the  practical  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  administration  of  the  licensing  laws  which  seemed 
to  command  general  support  were,  broadly  speaking : 

(1)  A  new  Licensing  Authority,  composed  of  Justices  and  County 
Councillors,   properly   selected,  and  not  constituted  by  the  chance 
attendance  of  Justices. 

(2)  A  new  Appeal  Court,  which  should  also  be  selected,  and  not 
open  to  any  County  Justice  of  the  Peace  who  might  be  canvassed  to 
attend,  that  the  grievance  of  the  appeal  from  Borough  Justices  to 
County  Quarter  sessions  should  be  remedied. 

(3)  An   increase   in   the  valuation  qualification   of  all   licensed 
premises,  bringing  it  up  to  a  minimum  of  121. 

(4)  A  reduction  of  the  open  hours  on  Sunday. 

(5)  A  great  reduction  in  the  privileges  of  the  bond  fide  traveller. 

(6)  A  prohibition,  under  penalties,  of  knowingly  serving  a  person 
who  has  been  declared  to  be  an  habitual  inebriate. 

(7)  Further  restriction  of  the  serving   of  children,  and  child- 
messengers  forbidden. 

(8)  The  temporary  suspension  of  a  licence  as  a  punishment  for 
an  offence  committed  by  a  licensee. 

(9)  The  onus  of  proving  ignorance  of  the  drunkenness  of  a  cus- 
tomer to  lie  on  the  licence-holder. 

(10)  Occasional  licences  only  to  be  granted  in   Petty  Sessions 
instead  of  by  single  J.P.s  at  their  own  discretion. 

(11)  The  licences  of  those  'on*  beer-houses  which  have  been 
licensed    before    1869   to  be  brought   under  the  discretion  of  the 
Justices1  in  the  same  manner  as  the  full  licences. 

The  above  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of  the  important 
reforms  recommended  in  both  reports.  There  is  another  most  vital 
point  of  agreement  to  which  I  shall  refer  presently. 

The  Commission  had  proceeded  as  far  as  this  when  Lord  Peel's 
unfortunate  illness  necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  meetings. 

These  postponements  gave  many  of  us  time  fully  to  consider 
that  part  of  our  report  which  had  been  so  hastily  passed.  We  found 
that  there  were  many  points  over  which  we  had  been,  as  we  thought, 
unduly  hurried,  and  which  required  careful  consideration;  but  we 
were  informed  that  we  should  not  be  allowed  to  cast  a  backward 
glance  on  any  part  of  the  report  or  alter  it  in  any  way.  Then  came 
well-founded  complaints  of  the  portions  of  evidence  selected  to  bear 

1  We  considered  that  if  suppressed  their  Parliamentary  title  should  be  taken 
into  account, 
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out  our  report.  It  was  natural ;  for  no  one  could  hope  out  of  a  mass 
of  nine  volumes  of  evidence  to  make  extracts  on  one  side  of  the 
question  which  could  not  be  contradicted  by  extracts  from  the  other 
side,  and  we  thought  it  a  wiser  course  to  give  the  conclusions  that 
we  had  arrived  at,  leaving  the  public  to  read  the  evidence  themselves 
and  to  draw  their  own  deductions  from  it.  This  also,  however,  we 
were  given  to  understand  would  not  be  conceded  to  us ;  but  up  to 
this  time  there  was  no  reason  to  think  that  any  differences  were 
of  a  sufficiently  important  nature  to  prevent  our  signing  a  unani- 
mous report.  When  we  met  again,  however,  to  consider  the  draft 
report  of  our  Chairman  on  the  vital  point  of  the  compulsory  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  licensed  houses  and  compensation  to  those 
affected,  we  felt  that  great  judgment,  a  strong  spirit  of  concession 
and  conciliation,  and  a  temper  almost  angelic  would  be  necessary 
to  keep  us  together ;  but  still  there  was  in  those  conditions  no  cause 
for  despair.  Realising  that  there  were  almost  insurmountable 
objections  to  portions  of  the  Chairman's  draft  report  (Part  V.)  as  it 
stood,  the  neutral  section  of  the  Commission,  who  were  neither 
beholden  to  the  trade  on  the  one  hand  nor  pledged  to  a  militant 
party  outside  the  Commission  on  the  other,  occupied  the  interval  in 
seeking  a  basis  of  agreement.  A  set  of  proposals  was  framed  and 
communicated  to  the  Chairman,  which  embodied  the  result  of  this 
consultation,  and  which  might  have  served  as  a  most  valuable  guide 
to  a  general  understanding.  In  the  framing  of  this  scheme  one 
member  of  the  trade  section,  whose  practical  knowledge  was  valuable 
to  us,  was  consulted.  One  of  the  teetotal  section  also  came  forward 
and  contributed  important  suggestions.  But  an  occurrence  unfortu- 
nately took  place  which  was  destined  to  dash  all  our  hopes  rudely  to 
the  ground.  On  our  meeting  after  this  long  delay,  our  Chairman,  to 
our  great  sorrow,  at  once  told  us  in  very  forcible  language  that,  seeing 
how  much  we  differed  on  this  point  of  our  deliberations,  he  should 
decline  even  to  discuss  the  matter  with  us ;  that  it  was  in  his  power 
to  dissolve  the  Commission,  and  it  was  thereby  dissolved.  Having  at 
the  beginning  of  our  proceedings  been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Commission,  it  was  my  very  painful  duty  to  question  the  power  of 
the  Chairman  or  of  any  other  Commissioner  to  dissolve  a  Commission 
appointed  under  royal  sign-manual  to  make  inquiries  in  and  report 
on  any  given  subjects,  and  to  move  that  we  should  continue  to 
investigate  and  try  and  agree  on  a  report  on  the  most  important 
part  of  the  inquiry  entrusted  to  the  Commission.  This  was  so 
obviously  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  that,  Lord  Peel  having 
abruptly  quitted  the  room  after  delivering  his  ultimatum,  I  was 
unanimously  asked  to  take  the  chair  and  proceed  with  our  duties. 

Finding  myself  in  this  unexpected  and  unpleasant  position,  I 
adjourned  the  Commission  for  the  moment,  and  at  our  next  meeting 
we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  majority  of  the  temperance 
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section,  with  Lord  Peel — who  had  not,  after  all,  resigned  his  Chair- 
manship— did  not  attend. 

Now  it  will  be  well  to  consider  who  constituted  the  neutral  panel 
with  whom  Lord  Peel  declined  to  discuss  his  plan  of  compensation — 
the  main  crux  of  the  problem  submitted  to  us.  Among  them  were 
Lords  de  Vesci  and  Windsor,  Lords-Lieutenant  of  their  respective 
counties,  with  considerable  experience  of  licensing  matters ;  Eight 
Hon.  J.  L.  Wharton,  M.P.,  an  active  chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  and 
a  valued  member  of  many  Koyal  Commissions ;  Mr.  Andrew  John- 
ston, Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  and  Chairman  of  the  County 
Council  of  Essex,  who  has  always  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in 
magisterial  and  licensing  business  in  his  county,  who  is,  I  believe, 
himself  a  militant  teetotaller  ;  Mr.  Graham,  a  barrister  who  had  most 
attentively  followed  the  evidence  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  com- 
mission ;  and  Mr.  Gordon,  Convener  of  the  County  of  Aberdeen.  Of 
myself,  I  will  only  say  that  I  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Inland 
Eevenue  for  eleven  years.  Two  members  of  the  representatives  of 
teetotalism — the  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Allen, 
M.P. — attended  our  meetings  till  the  close  ;  Sir  William  Houldsworth 
came  only  to  one. 

Of  the  group  of  unpledged  men  with  whom  I  worked  nearly  all 
have  been  selected  to  fill  the  most  responsible  posts  in  their  respec- 
tive counties,  because  of  these  very  qualities  which  are  essential  to 
the  reasonable  settlement  of  a  complicated  and  difficult  question. 
Can  the  same  thing  be  said  of  Lord  Peel's  adherents  ?  The  revered 
Archbishop,  the  potent  influence  of  whose  name  we  all  acknowledge, 
had  been  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  strong  measures  all  his 
life.  The  remainder — I  am  speaking,  of  course,  only  of  those  stalwarts 
who  adhered  to  his  executive  proposals  in  Part  V — consisted  of 
Sir  C.  Cameron,  Messrs.  Caine,  Whitaker,  and  Eoberts,  who  were 
members  of  the  Commission  ostensibly  because  they  represented  the 
views  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

The  long  administrative  experience  of  some  of  my  co-signatories 
was  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  preparation  of  our  alternative  report, 
and  their  constructive  ability  is  shown  in  many  details,  such  as  in 
the  clear  and  logical  scheme  for  the  grant  of  new  licences,  without 
conferring  a  vested  interest,  elaborated  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  Mr. 
Johnston.  While  I  am  engaged  in  this  analysis  of  the  Commission, 
a  word  should  be  added  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Trade.  These 
gentlemen  seemed  to  me  to  be  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of  those 
who  constituted  my  immediate  following,  and,  though  all  but  one  of 
them  made  large  reservations  from  our  conclusions,  they  signed  our 
report  as  a  whole.  The  insinuation  that  that  report  was  imposed 
upon  us  by  these  gentlemen  is  inconsistent  with  the  character  and 
position  of  those  who  acted  with  me.  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  group  who  framed  our  alternative  to  Lord  Peel's 
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Part  V.,  and,  in  common  with  others,  contributed  many  suggestions. 
Whether  these  were  accepted  or  not,  he  acted  cordially  with  us  ;  but 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  single  voice  could  outvote  seven. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  would  have 
been  the  result  if  the  two  wings  —  the  trade  section  and  the  teetotal 
section  —  had  been  excluded  from  the  Commission.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  that  case  Lord  Peel's  proposals  would  have  been  defeated  by 
seven  to  one.  Even  if  the  trade  members  only  had  been  excluded, 
while  the  whole  of  the  teetotal  section  remained,  he  would  still  have 
been  defeated  on  the  vital  questions  —  reduction  and  compensation  — 
by  ten  to  six. 

I  must  here  protest  against  the  pious  Jehad,  or  war  to  the  knife, 
which  Lord  Peel  proclaims  against  the  Trade  when  he  exclaims,  *  It 
has  come  to  be  a  struggle  for  mastery  between  the  State  and  a  trade. 
.  .  .  Who  is  to  be  master  ?  ' 

It  is  the  State,  perhaps,  which  has  multiplied  the  facilities  for 
drink  beyond  the  real  needs.  It  is  the  State  which  takes  toll  of  the 
gains,  and  perhaps  will  take  more  in  times  of  emergency.  It  was 
not  the  Trade  but  the  public  which  defeated  the  principal  attempt  at 
legislation  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  or  rather  I 
should  say  it  was  the  inherent  unpopularity  of  that  measure,  and  this 
was  specifically  acknowledged  by  Lord  Peel  in  the  draft  of  his  report 
in  a  passage  the  most  damaging  portion  of  which  was  eliminated  by 
his  latest  allies.2 

If  the  Trade  ever  adopted  an  attitude  of  blind  resistance  to  reform, 
the  signatures  to  the  large  proposals  of  our  report  testify  that  they 
have  made  a  great  advance.  They  cannot  be  expected  at  once  to 
embrace  those  for  whom  reform  loses  its  sp^our  unless  it  be  accom- 
panied by  punishment.  There  are  those  for  whom  a  strategical  success 
is  no  victory  unless  the  plain  be  strewn  with  killed  and  wounded. 

If  there  has  been  delay  in  calling.  much-needed  reforms,  most 
people  attribute  that  fact  to  the  ftarty  with  whom  Lord  Peel  has  now 
definitely  allied  himself. 

We  have  thus  arrived  at  the,  parting  of  the  ways.  Thenceforth 
Lord  Peel's  report  was  withdrawn  frOm  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission  as  a  whole,  and  Submitted  to  a  small  group  of  the  most 
extreme  men  only.  I  sl^all  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  changes 
which  it  underwent  ii£  'this  process  ;  but  there  was  one  to  which  I 
must  refer  here,  be  cause  in  some  degree  it  touches  me  personally, 
and  because  it  indicates  the  spirit  which  thenceforth  governed  the 
minority.  This  ^as  with  regard  to  the  alleged  adulteration  of  beer 


2  The  words  om'itte(:[  were  .  «  Local  veto  could  be  but  a  partial  remedy  ;  we  do  not 
think  it  could  be  ri.ght,  in  the  interests  of  temperance,  to  postpone  the  certain  good 
which  will  result  ftrom  some  of  the  measures  we  have  indicated  to  the  uncertain 
effects,  and,  possit^  the  dangers  of  local  veto.'  The  motive  for  the  excision  of  these 
words  is  sufficient  ly  obvious. 
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with  noxious  ingredients  by  publicans,  of  which  accusation  so  much 
use  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  attacks  on  the  trade.  The 
subject  was  one  of  the  highest  importance  in  our  inquiry.  Now  for 
seventeen  years  it  was  my  official  duty  as  Commissioner  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department  to  take  cognisance  of  this  matter,  and  I  was 
aware  that  this  offence,  if  ever  committed,  was  so  exceedingly  rare 
as  to  be  practically  non-existent,  and  that  undeserved  prejudice  had 
been  unwittingly  fomented  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  gave  currency  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Mr.  Richard  Bannister,  the  late  Deputy-Principal  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Laboratory,  who,  beyond  all  others,  had  a  mastery  of  this 
subject,  was  called  before  the  Commission,  and  in  a  lengthy  examina- 
tion completely  disproved  the  truth  of  the  charge.  No  further 
attempt  was  made  to  revive  it.  If  his  evidence  had  been  the  other 
way,  who  can  doubt  the  use  which  would  have  been  made  of  it  ? 

Now  before  the  separation  of  the  Commission  into  two   sections, 
the   following  paragraph  was  unanimously  agreed  to  and  added  to 
'  Lord  Peel's  report  : 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Richard  Bannister,  Deputy  Principal  of  the  Inland 
Revenue  Branch  of  the  Government  Laboratory,  has,  in  our  judgment,  disposed  of 
the  assertions  that  adulteration  of  beer  and  spirits  with  deleterious  ingredients  is 
practised  by  retailers. 

In  the  subsequent  stage  to  which  I  have  referred,  this  passage, 
together  with  a  previous  citation  of  Mr.  Bannister's  evidence,  was 
excised  by  the  minority  from  their  report.  They  thus  ruled  in  again 
a  weapon  which  should  have  been  ruled  out  from  a  civilised  crusade. 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  two  reports  as  regards  reduction  of 
licences  and  compensation. 

The  very  essence  of  success  in  all  controversial  matters  submitted 
to  a  body  of  men  of  divergent  views  must  be  compromise,  and  its 
only  limit  should  be  when  expediency  infringes  on  principle. 

As  Professor  Jowett  wrote : 

It  often  happens  that  in  youth  we  have  a  vague  feeling  of  an  ideal  which  we 
are  longing  to  satisfy,  but  it  seems  to  be  out  of  reach  and  beyond  us.  Perhaps 
the  longing  will  never  be  appeased,  but  it  does  us  good  if  all  our  lives  we  are 
approaching  nearer  to  it. 

Personally,  I  had  at  one  time  hoped  that  some  such  settlement  would 
be  arrived  at  as  was  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill, 
the  principles  of  which  we  had  worked  out  together.  My  experience 
on  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  and  on  the  Commission  had  taught 
me  that  no  destruction  of  licences,  which,  outside  the  law,  I  admit  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  vested  interests,  should  take  place  without  fair 
compensation,  but  that  compensation  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  tax-  or  rate-payers.  Indeed,  in  reference  to  the 
growth  of  these  interests,  my  meaning  would  be  better  expressed  by 
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saying  that  they  became  founded  in  custom,  and  I  am  not  forgetful 
of  how  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1879  said  : 

I  must  also  add,  if  it  be  necessary,  if  Parliament  should  think  it  wise  to 
introduce  any  radical  change  in  the  working  of  the  liquor  laws  in  such  a  way  as 
to  break  down  the  fair  expectations  of  persons  which  have  grown  up — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  it  is  not  their  fault :  it  is  our  fault — under  the  shadow  of  those 
laws,  their  fair  claim  to  compensation  ought,  if  they  can  make  good  their  case,  to 
be  considered,  as  all  such  claims  have  been  considered,  by  the  wisdom  and 
liberality  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Now  I  should,  without  going  into  unnecessary  detail,  like  to  put 
broadly  those  proposals  as  to  which  there  are  material  differences  in 
the  two  reports;  and  while  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  mainly 
differences  of  degree  rather  than  of  principle,  it  is  obvious  that  there 
will  be  great  difficulty  in  persuading  Parliament  to  adopt  the  more 
drastic  view. 

(1)  The  two  reports  are  agreed  that  there  are  congested  districts, 
and  that  a  large  reduction  of  licences  is  necessary  in  these;  but  they 
are  not  agreed  that  there  is  a  proved  connection  between  the  pro- 
portion of  licences  to  population  and  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  or 
that  a  fixed  proportion  of  licences  to  population  is  practicable. 

(2)  The  two  reports   are   agreed  that  compensation   should  be 
allowed  to  the  suppressed  licensees,  but  they  are  not  agreed  that  it 
should  be  confined  to  a  short  time  limit,  or  a  small  fraction  of  the  fair 
price  which  the  licence  commands  in  the  market. 

(3)  The  two  reports  are  agreed  that  the  '  grocers'  licences,'  to  use 
the  popular  term,  should  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  licensing 
authority  ;  but  they  are  not  agreed  that  the  grocers  should  be  com- 
pelled to  provide  separate  premises  for  the  sale  of  bottled  wine,  beer, 
and  spirits. 

(4)  The  two  reports  are  agreed  in  recommending  a  reduction  of 
the  hours  of  closing  on  Sunday,  but  are  not  agreed  that  the  country 
is  prepared  for  total  Sunday  closing,  even  if  local  and  permissive,  as 
recommended  by  Lord  Peel. 

(5)  The  two  reports  are  agreed  that  the  ante  1869  beer-houses 
should  come  under  the  full  discretion  of  the  licensing  authority  ;  but 
the   majority  are  of  opinion  that  their  undoubted   Parliamentary 
title  should  be  taken  into  account  in  any  compensation  which  they 
may  receive. 

As  regards  3,  4,  and  5,  and  some  other  divergences  which  I  have 
not  specified,  the  limits  of  this  article  forbid  a  comparison  of  the  two 
reports  on  these  questions ;  but  I  propose  to  concentrate  attention  on 
1  and  2,  in  which  are  contained  the  most  important  matters  of 
principle. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  criticism  of  the  two  reports  on  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  their  operation  by 
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taking  a  simple  case  and  comparing  their  working  when  applied 
to  it. 

Take,  then,  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  There  are,  we  may 
suppose,  forty  licensed  houses  in  it,  which  I  am  told  would  range  in 
value  from  500L  to  10,OOOZ.,  reaching  a  total  of  about  150,OOOZ. 
Under  the  majority  scheme  the  contribution  of  the  trade  capitalised 
for  the  first  septennial  period  would  suffice,  after  deducting  the 
unlicensed  value  of  the  premises,  for  the  suppression  of  eight  or  ten 
of  the  worst  houses.  The  operation  would  be  watched  for  the  first 
septennial  period  and  repeated  at  the  end  of  it,  and  for  subsequent 
periods,  with  such  modifications  as  local  experience  would  dictate  or 
Parliament  enact. 

In  the  minority  report,  the  discretion  of  the  licensing  authority 
is  limited.  They  may  make  any  ultimate  reduction  they  please,  but 
they  must  reduce  in  the  first  seven  years  to  the  proportion  of  1  in  750 
of  population,  therefore  in  the  case  supposed  half  the  licensed  houses 
at  least  must  disappear  in  seven  years,  and  this  reduction  may  be 
accomplished  at  one  stroke  at  the  commencement  of  the  period. 

Thus,  while  the  minority  scheme  completes  the  operation  at 
furthest  in  seven  years  and  at  the  earliest  in  one  year,  that  of  the 
majority  is  tentative  and  gradual.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why 
by  continuing  the  process  the  same  reduction  of  licences  should  not 
be  ultimately  reached  under  the  latter  scheme,  provided  it  is  found 
to  be  successful  in  its  earlier  stages. 

I  must  here  call  attention  to  the  specific  paragraph  in  the  majority 
report  which  negatives  any  idea  that  the  reduction  scheme  would  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  present  powers  of  the  licensing  authority. 
Moreover,  the  normal  decrease  of  licences  from  causes  at  present  in 
operation  would  continue. 

There  is  a  popular  impression  that  Lord  Peel's  scheme  grants 
seven  years'  grace  absolutely  to  all  licensees,  and  newspaper  com- 
ments have  encouraged  that  view.  The  fact  is  that  that  was  Lord 
Peel's  proposal  in  his  original  draft,  but,  after  it  passed  through  the 
purifying  hands  of  the  small  section  of  the  Commission  to  whom 
alone  Part  V.  was  submitted  for  revision,  it  emerged  in  a  very 
different  form,  and  this  seven  years'  grace  to  be  granted  in  all  cases 
was  one  of  the  items  which  disappeared. 

Lord  Peel's  fund  for  compensation  is  to  be  raised  *  by  an  annual 
licence  rental  levied  on  the  annual  rateable  value  of  the  surviving 
houses/  To  interpret  this  vague  expression  we  must  again  refer  to 
Lord  Peel's  original  draft,  in  which  we  find  he  then  proposed  that 
the  contribution  by  the  survivors  was  to  be  one-eighth  of  the  rateable 
value  for  the  first  seven  years  and  one  quarter  afterwards. 

If  Lord  Peel's  original  scale  be  adhered  to,  it  is  worth  while  to 
compare  the  working  of  the  two  schemes  as  regards  the  contributions. 
The  value  of  a  licensed  house  being  6,000£.3  the  premises  unlicensed 
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might  be  worth  1,5001.,  and  the  annual  rateable  value  say  1201.  In 
such  a  case  the  licence  would  be  taxed  201.  per  annum,  according  to  the 
majority  report ;  while  under  the  recommendations  of  the  minority 
he  would  pay  151.  per  annum  for  the  first  seven  years,  and  30£. 
subsequently.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  contribution  of 
the  survivors  does  not  materially  differ  in  the  two  reports.  The 
difference  lies  in  the  length  of  time  for  which  this  annual  charge  is 
hypothecated  to  the  purpose  in  hand.  Lord  Peel  would  devote  only 
seven  years'  income  to  this  purpose,  after  which  it  would  be  diverted 
to  some  unspecified  object.  We  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  process  should  be  continued,  more  slowly  it  is  true,  but  so  long 
as  Parliament  considers  that  reduction  is  wholesome  and  beneficial. 

The  suppressed  houses  are  to  receive  seven  times  the  rateable 
value  of  their  premises.  This  is  a  bad  basis,  as  it  would  not  neces- 
sarily bear  any  fixed  relation  to  their  business  value,  because,  as  in 
the  case  of  other  undertakings,  the  price  of  a  public-house  depends 
upon  many  things  besides  the  importance  of  the  premises.  To  give 
an  illustration,  the  rateable  value  of  a  banking-house  is  a  thing  apart 
from  the  value  of  the  business.  It  would  be  easy  to  produce  figures 
of  the  rateable  value  ;  but,  without  going  into  minutiae,  it  is  obvious 
that  seven  times  the  rateable  value,  which  is  the  extreme  compensa- 
tion allowed,  would  be  but  a  pitiful  fraction  of  the  total  value  of 
these  businesses  as  given  above. 

Now  consider  the  result  to  the  individual  publican.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  brewer,  banker,  or  insurance  company  who 
may  have  found  most  of  the  capital,  the  fate  of  the  suppressed 
licensee  would  be  a  hard  one.  The  case  is  rare  indeed  in  which  the 
licensee  has  not  invested  in  his  house  some  part  of  its  total  cost. 
It  may  be  more  in  London  and  less  elsewhere,  but  the  stake,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  his  own,  and  represents  his  little  hoard. 

The  small  sum  allowed  for  compensation  is  to  be  divided  'in 
proportion  to  the  interest  of  the  parties.'  But  some  of  these  parties 
will  be  secured  creditors.  Now,  speaking  as  a  banker,  I  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  of  Parliament  intervening  to  prevent  a  creditor 
from  realising  his  security.  Many  banks  are  in  that  position,  and  a 
bank  director  would  fail  in  his  duty  who  did  not  take  that  course. 
What  part,  then,  even  of  the  small  fragment  allotted  would  reach  the 
retailer,  who  is  the  individual  most  deserving  of  sympathy  ? 

To  sum  up  this  comparison  of  the  two  schemes  for  reduction 
and  compensation  :  the  reduction  proposed  in  the  scheme  for  which 
my  colleagues  of  the  neutral  section  and  I  are  responsible  will  vary 
according  to  local  circumstances,  which  will  be  considered  by  the 
standing  joint  committee  in  counties,  a  body  peculiarly  well 
qualified  for  such  a  task,  and  by  a  similar  body  in  county  boroughs. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  more  gradual  in  operation  than  Lord  Peel's 
proposals ;  but  this  cautious  advance  will  give  time — a  most  vital 
consideration — for  watching  the  effect,  which  nobody  can  predict 
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with  certainty,  of  this  movement  for  the  concentration  of  the  trade 
in  a  smaller  number  of  houses  in  lieu  of  its  dispersal  among  many. 
After  all,  what  is  seven  years  in  the  history  of  a  nation  ?  Starting 
with  Mr.  Bruce's  proposals  in  1871,  we  have  already  waited  nearly 
thirty  years  without  any  action  being  taken. 

Our  scheme  has  this  advantage  over  that  of  the  minority — that  it 
provides  fixed  periods  for  reconsideration,  when  the  reduction  can  be 
arrested,  or  the  rate  of  it  increased,  after  knowledge  and  experience 
have  been  accumulated. 

Hitherto  the  policy  of  Parliament  has  been  to  create,  from  time 
to  time,  new  classes  of  licences,  and  therefore  to  multiply  the  total. 
We  are  agreed  that  a  new  policy  shall  be  tried  of  restricting  the 
number.  The  question  before  the  public  raised  by  the  divergence  of 
the  two  reports  is  whether  this  restriction  in  number  shall  be 
drastic  and  rapid — amounting  on  an  average,  it  is  calculated,  to  a 
reduction  of  the  present  total  by  one  half — or  moderate,  progressive, 
and  tentative  ?  Now  what  would  be  gained  by  this  immense  and 
sudden  reduction  to  a  fixed  standard  ?  If  reference  be  made  to  the 
report  of  the  Commission,  a  map  will  be  found  which  shows  the 
number  of  convictions  for  drunkenness  in  the  various  counties,  and 
if  this  be  compared  with  the  table  of  proportion  of  licences  to 
population,  it  is  impossible  to  discover  any  relation  or  connection 
between  the  two ;  indeed,  no  successful  attempt  was  made  before  the 
Commission  to  prove  such  a  direct  connection.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  the  map  that  the  drinking  habits  of 
the  population  have  been  to  a  great  extent  on  a  parallel  line  with 
the  wages  earned,  and  that,  speaking  from  a  wage  point  of  view, 
the  darkest  part  of  the  map  is  the  richest. 

Those  Commissioners  who  constituted  the  neutral  section  of  the 
Commission,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  me,  prepared  the 
majority  report,  did  not  seek  to  minimise  the  importance  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  licences  in  congested  districts,  but  they  looked  to  that  measure 
rather  to  improve  the  status  of  the  licence-holders  and  the  character 
of  the  houses  than  to  a  direct  reduction  in  the  volume  of  drinking,  a 
result  which  is  not  certain  from  a  mere  reduction  of  numbers. 

Those  who  demand  a  fixed  maximum  of  licences  to  population 
take  no  account  of  the  varying  circumstances  of  districts.  The 
density  of  the  population,  the  temporary  influx  from  various  causes 
to  which  some  districts  are  liable,  and  the  social  grade  of  the 
inhabitants,  are  conditions  which  cannot  be  ignored.  A  compact 
village  or  small  town  cannot  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  one  that 
spreads  over  a  considerable  distance.  A  popular  seaside  resort  may 
receive  in  the  season  an  increase  to  its  population  of  several  thousands. 
A  weekly  market  attracts  the  whole  countryside  to  the  town  where  it 
it  held.  These  facts  have  been,  and  must  be,  considered  by  the 
licensing  justices.  Again,  look  at  the  conditions  prevailing  in  various 
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parts  of  London.  Can  it  be  seriously  contended  that  no  account  should 
be  taken  of  the  fact  that  many  districts  are  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  the  well-to-do,  who  resort  for  their  supplies  to  wine  merchants,  and 
that  others  are  exclusively  occupied  by  the  working  classes,  who  have- 
no  cellars  of  their  own ;  or,  again,  is  the  vast  daily  immigration  to  the 
city,  or  other  commercial  centres,  to  be  treated  as  a  fact  having  no 
bearing  on  the  amount  of  accommodation  required  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reduction  proposed  by  Lord  Peel  to  1  in- 
750  in  towns  would  involve  in  many  places  the  closure  of  the  great 
majority  of  existing  licensed  premises.  Unless  the  accommodation 
of  the  surviving  houses  were  very  largely  increased,  it  is  the  opinion 
of  many  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge — chief  constables,  licensing 
justices,  and  others — that  such  a  concentration  of  drinkers  would 
lead  to  disorder,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  bringing  so  many  together 
for  convivial  purposes  would  have  the  reverse  effect  to  that  which 
was  intended ;  at  least  that  was  the  impression  left  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  acted  with  me  in  the  preparation  of  our  report  by  the 
official  evidence  which  we  heard. 

Mr.  Howard  himself,  the  principal  witness  for  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  although  advocating  very  strong 
restrictive  measures  as  to  the  number  of  licences  to  population, 
repeatedly  qualified  it  by  a  recommendation  to  consult  the  local 
authorities  on  this  point. 

In  this  connection,  although  many  reformers  attach  the  highest 
importance  to  a  low  statutory  maximum  of  licences,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
dictum  will  be  remembered — that  'mere  reduction  of  numbers,  if 
aspiring  to  the  dignity  of  a  remedy  is  little  better  than  an  imposture ; ? 
and  the  opinion  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  themselves  is  also 
to  be  noted — that  '  at  best  it  is  a  palliative,  and,  to  judge  by  the 
available  evidence,  not  very  much  of  that/ 

But  the  most  serious  result  of  all  from  the  public  point  of  view 
of  so  great  and  sudden  a  reduction  as  Lord  Peel  proposes  in  drink 
shops  is  the  probable  multiplication  of  clubs.  The  volumes  of  the 
Commission  abound  with  the  evidence  of  official  witnesses  who  point 
out  the  dangers  of  these  institutions  and  the  difficulty  of  their 
control.  They  are  voluntary  associations  of  private  individuals,  and, 
although  both  reports  recommend  registration  and  other  regulations, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  whether  these  will  in  any  degree  check 
their  formation  or  provide  real  guarantees  for  sobriety  and  orderly 
management.  Whether  their  members  are  statesmen  and  jeunesse 
doree  or  working  men,  they  are  essentially  free,  and  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  police  control  or  to  the  restrictions  which  are 
proper  in  the  case  of  houses  publicly  licensed  for  the  sale  of  drink. 

Although  I  have  deprecated  quotation  of  evidence  on  controversial 
points,  there  is  on  this  matter  so  general  a  consensus  of  opinion 
that  I  may  cite  as  typical  the  following  reply  by  the  Chief  Constable 
of  Leeds : 
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Do  you  consider  that  more  evils  arise  from  the  club  system  of  drinking  than 
from  the  drinking  that  takes  place  in  properly  conducted  public-houses,  which  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  police  ? — I  think  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about 
it  in  the  mind  of  anybody  who  knows. 

Again,  Mr.  Stephen  Bourne,  a  C.E.T.S.  witness,  said  : 

Any  general  measure  of  reduction  of  public-houses  would  lead  to  the  immediate 
re-erection  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  in  the  shape  of  clubs,  which  would 
be  worse,  possibly,  than  public-houses,  because  they  have  the  power  of  remaining 
open  all  night,  and  all  Sunday  as  well. 

To  return  to  the  thorny  question  of  compensation,  there  is  here  a 
serious  difference  of  degree  between  the  two  reports,  but  scarcely  one 
of  principle.  Any  law  which  may  hereafter  be  passed  embodying 
the  recommendations  of  either  of  these  reports  would  endorse  the 
principle  of  compensation  to  the  owners  of  suppressed  licences  ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  conscience  of  the  man  who 
accepts  the  limited  compensation  of  the  minority  can  be  hurt  by  the 
full  quid  pro  quo  proposed  by  the  majority,  provided  of  course  that 
he  himself  and  his  fellow-taxpayers  are  not  called  upon  to  con- 
tribute. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Peel  and  the  strong 
desire  of  the  impartial  section  of  the  Commission  to  follow  him  (as 
manifested  by  their  acceptance  at  first  of  many  of  his  proposals 
which  put  their  allegiance  to  a  severe  strain),  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  concur  in  the  minimum  or  fractional  compensation  suggested 
by  Lord  Peel  as  a  sufficient  solatium  to  the  owners  of  suppressed 
licences.  Both  on  the  grounds  of  expediency  and  of  equity  the 
neutral  members  of  the  Commission  were  convinced  that  Parliament 
will  not  depart  from  the  principle,  so  long  recognised  in  the  practice 
of  the  law,  that  a  going  concern  or  business  required  for  a  public 
purpose  must  be  purchased  at  its  market  value. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  view  of  those  who  hold  that  the  licence, 
having  been  originally  granted  for  one  year  and  for  nothing,  can  be 
taken  away  for  nothing,  but  the  minority  report  gives  away  their 
case.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  there  is  no  halfway  house,  and  of 
tkis  the  advanced  section  seem  aware ;  for  Mr.  Caine  has  already 
-announced  his  intention  of  '  trying  to  reduce  it  to  three  years  or 
nothing  at  all.*  A  fractional  compensation  is  a  contradiction  in 
Serais,  and  the  adoption  by  any  considerable  section  of  a  meaning- 
less intermediate  course  would  merely  contribute  to  the  difficulty 
of  legislation,  if  not  to  its  indefinite  postponement.  Parliament 
cannot  ignore  the  fact  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the 
'  on '  licences  have  existed  for  a  very  long  series  of  years,  and  have 
repeatedly  changed  hands  for  value  received.  Parliament  could 
have  intervened  and  put  an  end  to  the  '  expectation  of  renewal/ 
\vhich  amounts  to  a  practical  certainty,  but  did  not  do  so,  and 
licensed  property  has  thus  acquired  a  certain  value  which  is  officially 
recognised  in  the  death  duties. 
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Our  scheme  is  a  system  of  mutual  insurance  under  legislative 
sanction.  Under  this,  all  interests  in  the  licences  suppressed  pro 
bono  publico  are  extinguished  without  hardship,  the  possessor 
receiving  value  for  his  business  on  the  same  scale  as  he  paid  for  it. 
We  believed  that  Parliament  would  prefer  this  plan  to  one  under 
which  it  is  necessary  to  select  victims  who  would  unquestionably 
suffer  grievous  loss,  while  their  fortunate  rivals  in  trade  would  be 
benefited  by  their  disappearance. 

If  the  public  interest  demands  sacrifices  from  a  Trade  they  must 
be  made,  but  a  just  man  will  demand  equality  of  treatment  as  the 
first  essential.  Where  is  the  equality  here  ? 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  single  member  of  the  Commission  signed 
Lord  Peel's  report  without  some  reservation  or  addition,  while  two  of 
his  signatories  signed  the  majority  report  on  Part  V.,  and  a  third 
made  most  important  reservations  on  the  two  leading  suggestions 
contained  in  it — namely,  that  relating  to  compensation,  which  he  con- 
sidered inadequate,  and  also  to  the  reduction  of  licences  to  a  fixed 
proportion  of  population.  To  those  who  have  followed  the  endless 
discussions  on  the  temperance  question,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the 
minority  report,  which  was  not  the  same  as  it  was  originally  drafted 
by  Lord  Peel,  was  modified,  if  not  dictated,  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  who  constituted  an  important  section  of 
his  co-signatories.  To  these  co-signatories  alone  was  Part  V.  sub- 
mitted for  amendment ;  for  in  the  later  stages  of  the  inquiry  Lord 
Peel  adopted  the  course  of  formally  summoning  to  the  meetings  those 
members  who  represented  the  temperance  party,  and  the  Commission 
as  a  whole  was  never  afforded  any  opportunity  of  expressing  an 
opinion  on  his  amended  report.  Parliament  has  already  witnessed 
the  political  disasters  which  attended  those  who  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  great  subject  under  the  inspiration  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  politicians  will  again  allow 
their  consciences  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  same  ill-fated 
guides,  who  can  only  lead  them  to  defeat. 

The  liquor  trade  is  now  definitely  pledged,  through  its  most 
powerful  leaders,  to  provide  for  its  own  compensation.  How  long  will 
that  pledge,  if  unaccepted,  remain  good  ? 

If,  however,  no  Government  will  touch  so  thorny  a  subject,  it  will 
indeed  be  a  matter  of  deep  disappointment  and  regret  that,  after 
three  full  years  of  constant  labour,  the  improvements  which  would  be 
effected  by  certain  practicable  reforms  should  not  be  passed  into- 
law  solely  because  all  these  things  are  to  be  postponed  to  meet  the 
views  of  a  party  who,  in  spite  of  experience,  call  out  through  their 
organised  societies  for  '  all  or  nothing.' 

I  may  conclude  this  article  in  the  full  belief  that  my  co-signa- 
tories of  the  neutral  section  will  agree  with  me. 

ALGEKNON  WEST. 
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BOOK  II.,  LINES  408-542 


0  happy,  happy  Toiler  in  the  fields, 

Thine  own  rare  happiness  didst  thou  but  know ! 

Spoilt  child  of  Fortune  ! 

For  thy  simple  wants, 

Far  from  the  clash  of  armoured  battle,  Earth, 
The  ever-faithful,  out  of  a  willing  la,p 
Scatters  her  ready  store. 

For  thee,  in  truth, 

No  sumptuous  palace  with  imperial  gates 
Pours  from  its  many  halls  a  morning  stream 
Of  thronging  courtiers.     True,  thou  may'st  not  gloat, 
Open-mouthed,  over  jamb  and  lintel  pranked 
With  costly  tortoise  shell ;  nor  gaze  and  gape 
At  tapestries  wrought  with  strange  conceits  of  gold, 
Or  statues  moulded  of  Corinthian  bronze ; 
Nor  are  thy  snowy  fleeces  stained  with  dyes 
Of  Tyrian  purple ;  nor  thy  limpid  oil 
Marred  with  the  perfumed  cinnamon : 

And  yet 

Unbroken  peace — a  life  that  knows  no  guile, 
With  treasures  manifold,  are  thine.     For  thee 
The  spacious  freedom  of  the  open  fields, 
Caverns,  and  living  lakes,  and  dewy  dales, 
And  lowing  cattle,  and  sweet  slumber-time 
Under  the  forest  trees  :  and  woodland  glade, 
And  haunt  of  bird  and  beast :  and  rustic  youth, 
Patient  to  labour,  bred  to  scanty  fare  ; 
And  reverend  age,  and  worship  of  the  gods. 
Methinks  the  feet  of  Justice  lingered  last 
Here  as  she  fled  from  earth. 

But  for  myself 

First,  and  above  all  other  aims,  I  pray 
The  gracious  Muses,  whose  poor  priest  am  I, 
For  the  great  love  that  thrills  my  inmost  heart, 
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That  they  may  take  me  to  themselves,  and  teach 

The  starry  ways  of  heaven,  the  sun's  eclipse, 

The  travail  of  the  moon ;  whence  earthquakes  spring ; 

What  forces  move  the  unfathomed,  turbulent  sea 

To  burst  its  natural  bonds,  and  sink  again 

Back  to  the  tranquil  deeps ;  why  winter  days 

So  promptly  quench  their  sunshine  in  the  waves, 

And  what  slow  spell  delays  the  lingering  nights. 

But  if  this  may  not  be  ;  if  I,  perchance, 

Am  too  faint-hearted,  and  too  chili  of  blood 

To  scale  the  summits  of  the  universe, 

Then  let  the  meadows  and  the  running  brooks 

Be  my  especial  joy,  and  bid  me  love, 

Without  a  thought  of  fame,  the  streams  and  woods. 

0  let  me  dwell  amid  the  grassy  downs 

That  fringe  Spercheus,1  or  beside  thy  slopes, 

Taygetus,2  whereon  the  Spartan  girls 

Keep  Bacchic  feast :  0  who  will  set  my  feet 

In  coolest  vales  of  Hsemus,  sheltered  o'er 

By  leafy  canopies  of  boundless  shade  ? 

Happy  the  poet  unto  whom  is  given 
The  secret  of  created  things  :  who  casts 
Pitiless  death  and  dread  beneath  his  feet, 
And  scorns  the  roar  of  greedy  Acheron.3 
But  happy  none  the  less  is  he  who  holds 
Communion  with  the  woodland  gods,  with  Pan, 
And  old  Sylvanus,  and  the  sister  Nymphs. 
He  cares  not  for  the  honours  of  the  State, 
Nor  kingly  purple  ;  neither  fears  the  brawls 
That  break  the  bond  of  brotherhood  ;  nor  heeds 
The  swoop  of  Dacian  4  legions  from  the  banks 
Of  their  confederate  Danube,  nor  the  fate 
Of  mighty  Rome,  nor  all  her  neighbour  kings 
Doomed  to  defeat.     Nor  ever  does  he  weep 
With  him  that  wants,  or  envy  him  that  hath ; 
But  plucks  the  fruitage  that  the  boughs  bestow, 
And  takes  the  gifts  the  willing  meadows  yield, 
Blind  to  the  forum  of  the  madding  town, 
The  rigour  of  the  iron-hearted  law, 
The  Courts  which  chronicle  the  deeds  of  Rome. 

1  Spercheus,  a  river  of  Thessaly. 

2  Taygeta,  a  mountain  range  between  Laconia  and  Messenia.  A  temple  of  Bacchus 
existed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  to  whose  service  only  women  were  admitted. 

3  Acheron,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Hades. 

4  The  Dacians  inhabited  a  country  north  of  the  Danube. 
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Whilst  otherwhere  men  fret  the  darkling  seas 
With  venturous  oars  ;  or  headlong  dash  to  arms ; 
Or  win  a  secret  way  within  the  walls 
And  palaces  of  kings. 

And  this  man  sacks 

Cities,  and  havocks  all  their  household  gods 
Just  for  a  jewelled  cup,  or  dainty  couch 
Of  Tyrian  purple. 

Here  is  one  shall  dig 

A  grave  to  shroud  his  wealth,  and,  couching,  brood 
Over  the  golden  hoard  ;  another  stares 
Up  at  the  Kostrum  in  dumb  ecstasy ; 
Whilst  this,  like  one  bewitched,  listens  agape 
As  waves  of  plaudits  through  the  theatre  sweep 
Again  and  yet  again,  from  all  alike, 
Plebs  and  Patricians. 

Others  vaunt  themselves 

Whose  hands  are  dabbled  with  a  brother's  blood, 
Bartered  away  the  hearths  and  homes  they  loved 
For  lifelong  banishment,  and  seek  anew 
Another  country  under  other  suns. 

Meanwhile  our  simple  farmer  tills  the  land 
With  the  curved  plough  :  his  task  year  after  year 
The  mainstay  of  his  country  and  his  home, 
His  children's  children,  and  his  faithful  steers, 
And  droves  of  kine. 

Nor  ever  does  the  year 

Slacken  its  yield,  but  teems  with  copious  fruit, 
With  young  of  cattle  and  with  sheaves  of  corn, 
And  heaps  the  harvest  in  the  furrowy  field 
Till  the  barns  burst. 

Then  comes  the  winter  time ; 
His  olive- mills  are  busy  with  the  grist 
Of  Sicyon's  berries,5  and  his  swine  troop  home 
Sleek  and  well  liking  from  their  fill  of  mast, 
And  arbute  flings  him  largess  in  the  woods. 
Or  Autumn  comes  and  lays  its  varied  store 
Down  at  his  feet,  whilst  on  the  cliffs  above 
The  vintage  basks  and  mellows  in  the  sun. 
Ay,  and  sweet  little  ones  shall  climb  and  cling 
Close  to  his  lips  ;  and  spotless  virtue  guard 
The  innocence  of  home. 

His  cows  around 

With  pendulous  udders  promise  stores  of  milk, 
5  Sicyonia  bacca,  the  olive  for  which  Sicyonia,  a  district  of  Peloponnesus,  was  famous. 
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And  fat  kids  tussle  on  the  merry  turf 
With  combatant  horns. 

And  he,  the  lord  of  all, 
Keeps  holiday,  and  lies  upon  the  grass 
Whilst  boon  companions  crown  the  bowl  with  flowers 
Around  the  sacred  fire,  and  pour  the  wine 
With  due  libations  ;  calling  unto  thee, 
Lord  of  the  winepress,  Father  of  the  vine.6 
Then  does  he  set  a  mark  upon  the  elm, 
And  make  a  matcl\  for  winged  javelins 
Amongst  his  shepherds;  or  perchance  they  bare 
Their  hardy  bodies  for  some  wrestling  bout 
In  country  fashion. 

So  in  days  of  yore 

Lived  the  old  Sabines  ;  and  so  Eemus  lived, 
And  Eomulus,  his  brother  :  in  such- wise, 
Etruria  waxed  in  strength ;  and  so,  0  Rome, 
Didst  thou  become  the  glory  of  the  world, 
And  in  one  city's  battlement  embrace 
Thy  seven  hills. 

And  so  did  Saturn  live 

King  of  the  golden  age  :  ere  Jove  had  grasped 
The  sceptre  ;  and  ere  graceless  man  had  slain 
His  faithful  ox,  and  battened  on  its  flesh. 
Whilst  yet  no  warlike  clarions  woke  the  world, 
Nor  iron  anvils  rang  with  hammered  swords. 

But  lo !  our  course  has  journeyed  far  and  wide 

O'er  boundless  plains ;  'tis  time  to  unyoke  our  steeds, 

And  loose  the  harness  from  their  reeking  necks. 

BURGHCLERE. 
6  Bacchus,  pater  Lenasus,  so  called  from  \-rjv6s,  a  winepress. 
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THE  NEW  MYSTICISM  IN  SCANDINAVIA 


MYSTICISM  is  one  of  the  many  forms  which  the  reactionary  move- 
ment has  assumed  in  modern  literature.  Sick  of  realism  and  tired 
of  the  problem  novel,  the  public  have  taken  refuge  in  an  old  '  ism ' 
under  a  new  disguise,  and  thus  the  word  mysticism,  in  the  popular 
sense,  is  often  applied  to  books  in  which  a  certain  prominence  is  given 
to  the  subject  of  dreams,  visions,  or  even  fortune-telling.  This  is  a 
false  use  of  the  term.  A  book  cannot  be  properly  called  mystical 
unless  a  mystic  has  written  it,  and  no  man  is  a  mystic  unless  he  is 
born  with  the  temperament  of  one. 

The  mystic  in  former  times  was  almost  invariably  a  religious 
teacher,  a  man  who  was  looked  upon  as  a  prophet  because  he  claimed 
to  have  realised  in  his  own  experience  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
words  intuition,  inspiration  and  revelation.  His  modern  prototype, 
while  he  lays  claim  to  no  such  heaven-sent  gift,  is  yet  a  man  of  the 
same  temperament  as  his  predecessor  ;  and  although  he  may  not  give 
forth  his  convictions  with  the  certitude  of  a  St.  Teresa  or  a  Jacob 
Boehme,  he  lays  equal  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  intuitional 
faculty,  and  is  inwardly  conscious  of  a  process  of  thinking  which  is 
different  from  that  of  ordinary  men. 

Something  of  this  sort  must  be  understood  when  we  use  the  term 
mysticism,  as  the  use  of  it  in  a  purely  external  sense  would  inevitably 
lead  to  confusion  of  thought.  But  if  any  one  needs  a  better  definition, 
let  him  turn  to  Emerson's  essay  on  Swedenborg,  or  to  Maeterlinck's 
preface  to  his  tran  slation  of  Kuysbroeck. 

II 

DENMARK 

It  was  Jacobsen,  the  materialist,  the  translator  and  disciple  of 
Darwin,  who  was  the  first  to  introduce  an  element  of  mysticism  into 
the  modern  literature  of  Scandinavia.  It  was  he  who  led  the  reaction 
against  the  problem  novel,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  so  great  a 
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writer  as  Bjornson  should  be  so  utterly  wanting  in  a  sense  of  artistic 
fitness  as  to  make  the  plot  of  a  story  subservient  to  the  problem  ;  he 
quoted  as  an  example  The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts.  Life  itself,  in 
Jacobsen's  estimation,  contained  more  teaching  than  any  philosophical 
argument,  and  accordingly  he  set  himself  to  paint  life — life  as  he 
knew  it — and  to  describe  every  detail  with  an  exactitude  and  precision 
such  as  none  had  ever  attempted  before  him.  What  he  sees, 
he  tells  us  in  such  glowing  words  that  we  are  made  to  see  it  too. 

Jacobsen  is  an  artist ;  to  read  him  is  to  realise  the  connection 
between  literature  and  painting.  No  one,  before  his  time,  had 
realised  the  value  of  mere  words,  and  none  had  given  as  great  atten- 
tion to  style. 

Yet  Jacobsen  and  his  contemporaries  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter.  They  lived  at  a  time  when  the  literature  of  Denmark 
was  undergoing  a  period  of  transition ;  the  romantic  school,  with 
Oehlenschlaeger  in  its  rear,  was  fast  dying  out,  and  the  younger 
generation  found  itself  confronted  with  a  new  literature  in  Norway 
with  which  it  was  unable  to  compete.  They  realised  that  in  order 
to  be  anything  at  all  they  must  be  original,  and  not  mere  imitators 
of  Ibsen  and  Bjornson.  In  this  Jacobsen  succeeded,  and  so  great 
was  his  success  that  he  became  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of 
literature  which  was  to  spread  from  Denmark  over  the  whole  of 
Scandinavia.  This  school  was  not  avowedly  mystical,  nor  was  it 
idealistic,  yet  the  new  realism  which  it  professed  was  something  not 
very  far  removed  from  either. 

Jacobsen  was  too  much  of  a  materialist  to  be  styled  a  mystic 
proper,  and  yet  there  is  the  same  deep-rooted  pessimism  underlying 
his  writings  which  has  more  often  than  not  paved  the  way  for  that 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  new  mystic  literature :  Neo-Catho- 
licism.  According  to  his  teaching,  the  syrens  sing  across  life's 
stormy  sea  and  allure  the  unwary  to  their  destruction ;  everything 
that  is  good,  everything  that  is  beautiful  is  a  semblance  only,  an 
illusion  that  must  give  way  to  the  reality  at  last. 

Syren  Voices  is  the  best  known  of  Jacobsen's  books,  and  in  the 
preface  to  the  English  translation  Mr.  Grosse  explains  that  the 
author's  object  in  writing  it  was  to  give  a  description  of  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  encountered  by  free-thinkers  in  the  generation  prior  to 
Jacobsen's  time.  But  in  reading  the  book  we  feel  that  it  is  some- 
thing more,  that  it  is  the  cry  of  a  soul  in  anguish  :  there  are  passages 
in  it  which  could  never  have  been  written  were  they  not,  in  part 
at  least,  an  expression  of  the  author's  own  experience. 

Jacobsen  died  a  comparatively  young  man,  leaving  behind  him 
two  novels  and  a  volume  of  short  stories.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  would  have  retained  the  same  attitude  towards  religion 
[had  he  lived  longer,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  we 
have  here  the  germ  of  that  mystic  feeling  which  has  manifested 
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itself  in  recent  times  by  a  return  to  Catholicism,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  by  a  religion  of  the  decadence,  which  differs  from  the  real 
thing  as  widely  as  the  mysticism  of  Maeterlinck  differs  from  that  of 
Saint  Teresa.  Huysmans,  Paul  Bourget,  and  the  Norwegian  Arne 
Grarborg  are  the  three  most  able  exponents  of  the  type. 

Of  the  younger  Danish  authors,  the  mystic  element  is  most 
apparent  in  Johannes  Jorgensen.  He  cannot  be  called  the  best, 
although  he  is  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  writer.  Schan- 
dorph  is  a  greater  novelist,  but  although  still  living,  he  cannot  be 
counted  among  the  moderns.  Edvard  Brandes,  Peter  Nansenr 
Henrik  Pontoppidan  and  Carl  Ewald  are  all  in  their  way  as  celebrated 
as  Jorgensen,  but  he  has  something  which  they  have  not,  and  it  is 
this  '  something '  which  makes  him  a  mystic.  His  first  volume  of 
poems  was  published  in  1887,  but  his  writings  did  not  attract  much 
attention  until  1893,  when  he  published  The  Tree  of  Life. 
This  was  his  best  novel,  and  in  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  the  prologue, 
which  is  written  after  the  manner  of  an  allegory,  and  is  intended  as 
a  kind  of  foreshadowing  of  the  story  which  follows. 

PKOLOGUE 

A  great  green  field. 

*  It  is  June.  The  grass  is  long ;  the  stalks  are  green  with  juice ;  the  corn  is  in 
the  ear.  The  green  field  is  brilliant  with  clusters  of  white  daisies  and  yellow 
ranunculus.  A  broad,  bright  stream  flows  silently  through  the  midst  of  the  green 
field — flows  towards  the  horizon,  flows  away  into  the  shining  atmosphere  of  the 
June  day. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  field  grow  poplars,  blue  in  the  sunny  haze. 

In  the  middle  of  the  field  is  a  man.  Stretched  full  length  in  the  grass  whose 
tops  overshadow  him,  lies  a  youth.  Alone,  in  the  midst  of  the  interminable  field 
at  the  bottom  of  the  June  day's  glowing  sea  of  air,  lies  a  slender  and  sunburnt  lad. 
Around  him  and  above  him  no  sound  is  heard  save  the  unceasing  hum  of  insects 
and  the  eternal  song  of  the  lark. 

And  he  gazes  towards  the  poplars,  which,  blue  in  the  sunny  haze,  grow  along* 
the  edge  of  the  field. 

I  am  afraid  of  the  wood  (so  run  the  young  man's  thoughts).  I  am  afraid  of  the 
voluptuous  darkness  of  the  wood,  with  its  aromatic  perfume  after  a  shower,  and 
its  coolness  which  is  as  intoxicating  as  a  bath.  I  am  afraid  of  the  mysterious 
paths  and  the  dark  pine  temples,  in  whose  shadow  the  soul  trembles  like  an  anxious 
bird.  Never  again  will  I  wander  along  the  green  paths  in  the  wood,  nor  will  I 
chase  happiness  among  the  silent  stems  and  amid  the  dark  nooks. 

Because  in  the  wood,  in  the  inmost  centre  of  the  wood  where  I  have  never 
been,  but  whither  my  foot  turns  as  the  magnet  towards  the  Pole — in  the  inmost 
centre,  in  a  large  black  swamp,  there  grows  a  tree  of  which  I  am  afraid  to 
think. 

Far  away  it  grows,  far  away  behind  the  blue  poplars  on  the  horizon. 

It  is  called  the  Tree  of  Life.  And  the  legends  say  that  its  stem  is  shining 
white  like  marble,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a  woman.  The  tree  is  mirrored  like  a 
marble  column  in  the  black  waters  of  the  swamp. 

Its  branches  are  of  a  delicate  grey  colour,  and  they  wave  to  and  fro  without 
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ceasing.  Like  slimy  tentacles  they  wave  slowly  in  the  air  and  encircle  the  tree. 
And  instead  of  blossoms  and  twigs  the  branches  bear  bunches  of  long  stinging 
nettles. 

But  the  flowers  of  the  tree  are  dazzling  white  and  burning  red.  .  .  .  And  far 
away  in  the  dark  wood  shine  the  flowers  upon  the  Tree  of  Life. 

He  who  has  once  drunk  the  white  flowers'  narcotic  perfume  and  kissed  the  red 
flowers'  blood-red  calyx,  he  never  again  escapes  from  the  Tree  of  Life.  The  delicate 
grey  branches  sink  slowly  and  encircle  his  body,  and  while  lie  is  breathing  the 
perfume  of  the  flowers,  the  nettles  paralyse  his  will,  .  .  .  while  tighter  and  tighter 
he  is  crushed  in  the  terrible  embrace  which  only  lets  him  go  that  he  may  sink 
into  the  still,  black  swamp,  far  away  from  the  beautiful  field  where  the  blue  poplars 
point  to  the  sky. 

Thus  thought  the  youth,  and  his  soul  trembled  with  fear.  And  he  said  to 
himself : 

I  shall  always  dwell  in  the  open  field,  under  the  eternal  sky.  My  eye  shall 
always  gaze  upon  the  far  horizon. 

But  the  evening  drew  near.     Like  a  phoenix  the  sun  burnt  in  the  west. 

Then  the  youth  arose.  His  head  was  dizzy,  his  feet  seemed  to  give  way  under 
him.  The  vapour  from  the  river  blinded  his  eyes,  and  there  arose  a  bitter,  intoxi- 
cating odour  from  the  still  water  which  struck  his  soul  with  apathy,  and 
deprived  him  of  his  will.  In  the  grass  about  his  feet  there  shone  green  glow- 
worms to  lead  him  on  the  way,  bats  whirled  around  his  head  and  flew  on  beyond 
through  the  mist,  and  a  white  marble  column  in  the  form  of  a  woman  glimmered 
through  the  white  vapour. 

The  youth  walked  on  without  stopping.  He  was  drawn  along  as  the  ship  was 
drawn  by  the  magnetic  mountain  in  the  eastern  fairy  tale.  The  mist  became 
thicker  and  thicker,  but  the  white  form  seemed  nearer  and  nearer.  His  scul  was 
filled  with  fear  and  sorrow,  but  he  went  on  without  stopping. 

He  felt  that  the  field  was  moving  away  under  his  feet  and  that  he  was 
stepping  in  swamp  and  mire.  But  in  front  of  him  the  white  form  seemed  to 
stand  still. 

And  suddenly  his  hands  touched  the  smooth  marble,  the  smooth  white  marble 
which  is  the  stem  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  .  .  . 

And  he  never  saw  again  the  great,  beautiful  field  where  the  poplars  point 
towards  the  open  and  eternal  sky. 

It  may  be  that  The  Tree  of  Life  is  not  a  perfect  work  of  art, 
but  it  has  a  fascination  all  its  own.  There  is  something  weird  and 
attractive  in  the  symbolism  attached  to  certain  colours,  although  at 
times  he  carries  it  a  little  too  far.  All  good  things  are  blue,  while  green 
is  never  mentioned  except  as  a  presage  of  evil.  He  speaks  of  *  blue 
liberty '  and  '  blue  hope '  dreaming  far  away,  while  in  a  former  book, 
/Summer,  he  compares  the  blue  lotos  to  the  blue  of  everlasting 
longing  and  eternal  loss.  In  the  prologue,  the  poplars  pointing 
towards  the  open  sky  are  blue,  but  the  shining  glow-worm  which 
leads  him  to  destruction  is  green.  Again  and  again  throughout  the 
book  he  returns  to  the  same  idea : 

You  are  like  me  [he  says  to  a  woman],  you  are  one  who  loves  green  drinks — 
green  absinthe  and  green  chartreuse.  .  .  .  You  love  them  as  I  love  all  green  and 
poisonous  things — the  green  moisture  of  autumn  and  the  green  verdigris  on  old 
copper,  the  bottle-green  sky  of  evening,  the  moonlight  which  is  like  green  silver, 
the  weary  green  sky  of  a  summer  night,  and  young  women,  Dagmar,  who  have 
green  eyes. 
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This  symbolism  recalls  Maeterlinck  and  the  pale  green  bird  in 
Aglavaine  and  Selysette,  but  there  the  bird  was  meant  to  symbolise 
happiness,  and  the  two  keys  to  the  tower  were  love  and  death  or 
love  and  sacrifice.  Jorgensen  does  not  carry  his  symbolism  as  far : 
he  rests  content  with  the  suggestion  conveyed  by  the  two  colours. 
He  may  be  compared  to  Theosophists  who  teach  that  a  blue  aura  is 
the  best,  or  to  those  who  trace  a  connection  between  notes  of  music 
and  certain  colours. 

The  Tree  of  Life  is  a  false  title  ;  '  The  Tree  of  Death '  would  be 
a  more  correct  rendering  of  the  author's  conception  of  love.  It  is 
always  a  woman  who  leads  him  astray,  always  the  white  marble 
figure  of  the  Tree  of  Life  which  drags  him  down  into  the  depths  of 
the  black  swamp ;  and  when  it  is  not  a  human  being — a  Dagmar 
with  eyes  that  shine  like  green  phosphorescence — then  it  is  one  of 
the  elf  maidens  who  dance  in  the  shadows  of  the  green  wood. 
Jorgensen  has  the  soul  of  a  monk  from  the  very  outset  of  his  career : 
first  of  all  he  is  a  heathen  monk,  a  priest  of  Pan,  whom  he  declares 
to  be  the  only  god  worth  worshipping ;  later  on,  when  he  becomes  a 
Koman  Catholic,  he  is  still  a  monk  at  heart,  one  to  whom  love  is 
a  thing  accursed.  In  consistent  accord  with  this  belief,  there  is  not 
a  single  good  woman  in  any  of  his  novels,  except  the  mother ;  the 
wife,  when  not  absolutely  bad,  is  always  a  silly,  doll-like  Nora  who 
is  described  as  though  she  belonged  to  an  entirely  different  species 
from  the  mother,  beside  whom  she  is  not  worthy  to  be  named.  For 
us  Northerners,  he  says  in  a  former  work,  there  is  only  one  kind  of 
love  possible,  and  that  is  the  love  which  speaks  of  woman  in  the 
neuter  gender — '  Feinsliebchen,  das  Liebchen,  das  Madchen  ; '  Groethe 
could  not  have  written  about  love  in  any  other  language,  and 
Frenchmen  are  to  be  pitied  because  they  have  no  neuter  gender  in 
which  to  describe  a  woman. 

The  Tree  of  Life  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  false  title,  and  often  as 
we  read  his  descriptions  of  the  evil  proceeding  from  this  tree,  we  ask 
ourselves  whether  it  is  not  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  to  which  he  refers, 
rather  than  the  tree  whose  leaves  were  for  the  healing  of  the  nations. 
This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  Beuron,  where  he  speaks 
of  the  Tree  of  Life  as  the  forbidden  tree  of  whose  fruit  the  devil 
tempted  our  first  parents  to  eat. 

The  hero  in  The  Tree  of  Life  is  a  young  man  named  Aage,  who 
has  a  friend,  a  poet,  called  Niels  Graff.  His  first  novel,  Swmmer, 
also  contained  the  history  of  two  young  men,  and  in  none  of  them  is 
there  any  distinctive  character,  for  as  yet  Jorgensen  has  never 
succeeded  in  writing  about  any  one  but  himself.  The  little  tract 
called  The  Lie  of  Life  and  the  Truth  of  Life,  which  he  wrote  after 
joining  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  is  nothing  either  more  or  less 
than  the  story  of  Aage  told  over  again  in  the  form  of  an  auto- 
biography. Once  more  he  describes  the  mother  who  watches  over 
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his  early  years,  discouraging  every  attempt  at  learning  which  might 
lead  him  to  question  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up ; 
he  tells  of  his  enthusiasm  for  astronomy  and  for  the  teachings  of 
Darwin,  of  his  strange  visionary  dreams,  his  life  in  the  capital, 
where  he  falls  in  with  bad  companions  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  his 
passionate  love  for  nature,  and  the  distress  he  feels  when — as  a  result 
of  his  numerous  drinking  bouts  — he  discovers  that  the  contemplation 
of  nature  is  no  longer  the  same  intense  delight  to  him  that  it  was  in 
former  times  when  he  lived  as  a  priest  of  Pan,  rejoicing  in  moonlight 
wanderings  and  dreaming  happy  dreams — when  to  do  nothing,  but 
just  to  dream,  was  his  sole  philosophy  of  life.  This  period  of  his 
career  is  best  described  in  the  person  of  Aage : 

He  became  a  singer  and  a  seer,  one  in  whom  the  gods  took  delight.  Playing 
on  his  lyre  he  wandered  by  the  shore  and  saw  the  Nereids  playing  in  the  foam  of 
the  sea,  .  .  .  and  on  still  days  he  caught  distant  glimpses  of  Poseidon's  grey  head 
raising  itself  in  the  shimmering  sunlight,  or  saw  the  god  Glaucua  seated  upon  a 
far-off  rock,  gazing  over  the  dazzling  sea. 

Heartily  he  despises  the  matter-of-fact  persons  to  whom  these 
wonders  were  nothing  but  an  old  Grecian  fable  : 

For  these  people  [he  says]  the  world  was  as  regular  as  a  ledger  and  as  unin- 
teresting as  a  grocer's  shop.  To  them  existence  was  neither  a  joy  nor  a  terror; 
the  daylight  caused  them  no  wonder,  and  the  night  was  not  a  mystery.  To  them 
life  was  not  each  day  an  occasion  for  surprise  as  fresh  as  that  with  which  the  first 
man  gazed  in  awe  at  the  earth's  first  dawn. 

The  earth's  first  dawn  ! 

Aage  was  not  conscious  that  he  had  spoken  aloud.  As  though  struck  by  an 
enchanted  wand  the  words  opened  a  broad  vista  behind  the  grey  cliiFs  of 
reality.  .  .  . 

Aage's  thoughts  were  filled  with  longing  for  all  that  this  giant  globe  had  lived 
through  and  was  still  living.  It  was  with  a  sorrow  so  intense  that  it  might  have 
been  the  earth's  own  melancholy  at  the  thought  of  the  days  for  ever  gone  by,  that 
he  dreamed  he  was  sitting  on  the  shore  of  a  primeval  ocean  whose  waves  beat  up 
against  coasts  of  coral,  with  a  sound  which  no  human  ear  had  heard.  .  .  . 

He  dreamed  that  he  was  standing  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea  one  starry  night 
many  thousand  years  ago.  Around  him  in  the  dark  the  patriarch's  herds  were 
chewing  the  still  September  grass ;  the  silence  of  death  reigned  over  the  earth's 
limitless  plains.  .  .  . 

The  dream  changed,  and  alone  he  wandered  slowly  over  an  endless  expanse 
of  snow.  A  northern  wilderness  lay  outstretched  against  a  dark,  lowering  sky. 
Cold  as  ice  the  wind  blew  from  the  adjacent  Polar  Sea,  and  across  the  frozen 
marshes,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  was  not  a  single  living  being.  .  .  . 

To  live  all  this  was  life.  To  realise  everything  in  oneself,  to  recall  the  dead 
and  bring  the  distant  near,  to  feel  all,  embrace  all,  be  all ;  the  thousands  of  years 
that  were  gone  and  those  that  were  still  to  come,  the  life  of  the  world  in  all  its 
most  hidden  corners,  and  in  the  innumerable  crowds  of  spheres,  to  embrace  and 
realise  it  in  one  all-powerful  feeling  of  humanity's  wandering  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infinite  sea  of  eternity. 

In  the  presence  of  such  thoughts  as  these  the  strivings  of  other  mortals 
appeared  unreasonable.  .  .  .  He  would  not  take  part  in  their  work.  He  wanted 
to  feel,  to  think,  to  dream,  and  to  form  his  feelings  and  his  dreams  into  words  and 
sentences,  to  model  the  uncertain  visions  of  his  brain  into  the  firm  and  durable 
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metal  of  language,  to  chisel  out  a  prose  style,  fragile  and  beautiful  as  the  golden 
autumnal  leaves  at  his  feet,  inlaid  with  pictures  which  sparkled  as  precious  stones 
and  were  as  rare  as  costly  pearls. 

In  these  descriptions  we  recognise  the  true  poet,  one  who  is  also 
a  mystic  to  whom  dreams  are  of  more  importance  than  the  things  of 
external  life.  It  is  a  favourite  saying  of  Jorgensen's  that '  Happiness 
belongs  to  the  dreamer  alone ; '  he  does  not  wish  for  happiness,  but 
rather  fears  it,  because  he  knows  that  in  the  happiness  that  is  within 
his  reach  he  will  never  realise  the  ideal.  There  are  times  when  he 
compares  himself  to  the  Wandering  Jew,  when  he  complains  that  he 
is  not  capable  of  genuine  love  or  true  friendship  because  of  the 
intense  loneliness  of  which  he  is  conscious,  as  of  a  great  gulf 
separating  the  best  of  friends,  making  it  impossible  for  any  two 
souls  to  perfectly  understand  one  another.  He  would  prefer  life  in  a 
monastery,  or  better  still,  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  go  back  to 
the  middle  ages  and  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  alone  with  nature. 
From  the  worship  of  Pan  to  the  worship  of  saints  there  is  but  a  very 
short  step,  and  [a  man  whose  chief  delight  consists  in  recalling  the 
old  Grecian  deities,  in  imagining  the  woods  and  sea-coast  peopled 
with  the  nymphs  and  dryads  of  the  olden  time,  will  experience  little 
difficulty  in  lulling  his  conscience  to  rest  under  the  stately  Gothic 
architecture  of  an  ancient  cathedral,  where  liturgical  prayers  rise 
with  the  incense  before  the  throne  of  Madonna  and  Child. 

Jorgensen's  work  may  be  divided  into  three  periods :  he  was  a 
Pantheist  when  he  wrote  Moods,  Summer  and  The  Tree  of  Life ;  a 
Neo-Catholic  when  he  wrote  Confessions  and  the  Book  of  Travels ; 
and  these  have  been  followed  by  the  little  tract  that  we  have  already 
mentioned  called  The  Lie  of  Life  and  the  Truth  of  Life,  published 
since  he  joined  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  Beuron,  The  Last  Day, 
Enemies  of  Hell,  Parables,  and  Poems. 

Judged  from  a  critical  standpoint,  the  volume  of  poems  called 
Confessions,  and  the  Book  of  Travels,  are  undoubtedly  his  best 
achievements.  The  last  named  begins  with  a  description  of  Nuremberg 
in  which  he  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  spiritual  atmosphere  of 
Southern  Germany,  and  ends  in  Italy  with  '  An  Umbrian  Chronicle/ 
where  he  writes  of  himself  again  in  the  third  person,  not  as 
'  Johannes '  the  Dane,  but  as  the  Italian  '  Giovanni.'  He  records  his 
wanderings  from  one  monastery  to  another,  receiving  new  impressions 
wherever  he  goes  and  encountering  fresh  difficulties  on  the  road  to 
faith.  Day  after  day  is  spent  in  reading  the  miraculous  histories  of 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  middle  ages,  monks  whose  self-inflicted 
martyrdom  bore  fruit  in  flesh  that  swarmed  with  vermin  and  minds 
that  revelled  in  ecstatic  vision. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  distant  mountains  are  blue  in  the 
light  of  the  setting  sun,  when  the  moon  rises  and  the  Angelus  is- 
rung,  then  a  feeling  of  mystic  joy  steals  over  Giovanni,  and  he  is  at 
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peace  with  himself  and  with  the  world ;  the  church  and  the  cloister 
beckon  to  him,  and  all  that  before  seemed  impossible  of  belief 
becomes  the  truth  and  the  only  truth.  But  after  the  night  comes 
the  morning,  when  the  sun  shines,  lighting  up  the  dark  places  of 
superstition  and  compelling  a  truthful  answer.  Did  he  really  believe 
that  the  angels  had  carried  a  house  over  the  sea  from  Nazareth  to 
Dalmatia,  and  from  Dalmatia  to  Loretto  ?  Did  he  really  believe  in 
a  Grod  who  worked  miracles  by  means  of  amulets  and  scapulars,  who 
had  given  His  sanction  to  the  Inquisition,  and  whose  pleasure  it  was 
to  be  worshipped  by  means  of  a  little  praying  machine  called  the 
Kosary  ?  '  I  shall  become  a  Voltairian  if  I  think  about  these  things 
much  longer  ! '  he  exclaimed  on  one  occasion.  For  him  the  choice 
lay  between  the  unquestioning  acceptance  of  every  dogma  contained 
in  the  Church's  teaching,  and  the  absolute  negation  of  religion  alto- 
gether ;  there  was  no  Via  Media,  and  Protestantism  was  to  him  a 
dead  letter.  His  state  of  mind  at  this  period  is  described  where  he 
says  of  Giovanni  : 

'His  evenings  were  sometimes  Christian.  But  his  mornings 
were  always  unbelieving,  always  heathen/ 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  since  he  had  written  the  significant 
words  : 

'  The  morning  is  absolute  truth  ;  the  evening  is  a  lying  juggler. 
No  one  should  live  their  life  except  upon  the  wisdom  of  the 
morning/ 

It  was  too  late.  Materialism  had  brought  about  the  inevitable 
reaction,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  pathway  to  the  peace 
he  longed  for  was  through  the  Church  above  whose  portal  dogma 
had  inscribed  the  words :  l  Abandon  reason,  ye  who  enter  here/ 
Let  those  judge  him  who  will.  It  was  the  supreme  sacrifice,  and  he 
made  it. 

His  next  work  was  The  Lie  of  Life  and  the  Truth  of  Life — a 
genuine  human  document.  The  pictorial  design  on  the  cover,  no 
less  than  the  contents,  proved  that  neither  his  artistic  sense  nor  yet 
his  mystic,  visionary  nature  had  suffered  any  loss  from  the  change 
in  his  opinions.  The  design  is  a  Maltese  cross  inscribed  with  the 
words  Ave  Crux  Spes  Unica  (Hail  Cross !  The  only  Hope)  on  a 
background  of  pink  roses.  Happiness  is  still  blue;  she  comes  to 
him  in  the  form  of  a  young  girl  clad  in  that  colour,  but  he  will  have 
none  of  her : 

I  was  not  in  the  world  to  love,  oh  no !  I  had  other  plans.  The  object  of  my 
being  was  to  raise  my  Ego,  to  rejoice  in  myself.  .  .  . 

All  feeling,  all  regard  for  others  have  I  consumed  upon  the  altar  fire  before 
the  holy  image  of  my  Ego,  before  the  idol  which  I  called  my  art. 

It  is  as  truthful  and  painful  a  confession  as  a  man  could  possibly 
make.  There  is  another  passage  in  the  book,  which  is  too  long  to 
quote  here;  it  is  of  interest  because  it  suggests  that  Jorgensen's 
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visionary  descriptions  are  not  an  affectation  of  style,  but  are  due  to 
a  genuine  peculiarity  in  his  mental  constitution,  and  that,  like 
Swedenborg  and  other  well-known  mystics,  although  it  may  be  in  a 
far  less  degree,  Jorgensen  has  actually  seen  some  of  the  visions 
which  he  describes. 

His  next  book,  Beuron,  is  of  a  purely  controversial  character, 
and  the  one  following  it,  called  The  Last  Day,  is  an  attempt  to  make 
the  crooked  straight  and  to  undo  the  possible  Harm  done  by  The  Tree 
of  Life — and  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  there  are  many  passages 
in  the  latter  which  his  conscience  might  well  trouble  him  for  having 
written.  The  manner  in  which  he  sets  to  work  is  by  resuming  the 
story  of  Niels  Graff,  describing  the  poet  on  his  death-bed,  haunted 
by  fearful  visions  of  his  wasted  youth  and  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
The  book  ends  with  a  dream  of  the  end  of  the  world,  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  conflagration,  a  flaming  cross  appears,  in  the 
light  of  which  the  stars  are  seen  to  grow  pale  till  they  vanish 
altogether.  Voices  are  heard  crying :  '  The  last  day !  The  last 
day  ! '  and  the  church  bells  join  the  chorus  and  ring  in  the  last  day. 

It  is  a  comic  touch,  suggestive  of  a  scene  on  the  stage,  with  the  bell- 
ringers  hastening  up  the  church  tower  to  ring  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
And  again  the  same  symbolism,  but,  alas !  also  the  same  characters. 
Niels  Graff  and  Fru  Linden  are  Aage  and  Dagmar  over  again.  Fru 
Linden's  eyes  are  green  when  she  decoys  him  away  from  his  wife ; 
they  drink  wine  out  of  green  glasses,  and  the  sea  is  green  when  he 
sails  away  with  her,  and — to  crown  all — he  meets  a  green  demon 
in  the  street. 

Johannes  Jorgensen  will  never  be  a  great  novelist,  because  he 
has  only  the  one  character,  and  that  his  own ;  but  his  poems  and 
his  Book  of  Travels  are  such  as  to  encourage  the  expectation  of  a 
masterpiece ;  whether  or  not  the  expectation  will  be  realised,  the 
future  alone  can  show.  At  present,  although  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Church  has  gained  an  able  controversialist,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  Denmark  has  lost  an  author  of  great  promise.  Our  hope  lies 
in  the  fact  that  Jorgensen  is  a  prolific  writer.  It  is  only  twelve 
years  since  he  published  his  first  book,  and  since  then  he  has  pro- 
duced no  fewer  than  fifteen  volumes. 

Ill 

NORWAY 

Of  the  younger  Norwegian  writers  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
entirely  unknown  in  this  country,  and  that  to  a  great  extent  they 
are  unappreciated  in  their  own. 

It  is  barely  fifteen  years  since  England  began  to  realise  the 
existence  of  Henrik  Ibsen,  and  to  judge  by  the  criticisms  which 
appear  in  the  press,  he  is  still  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  extremely 

u  2 
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'  modern '  author,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  best  works  were  written 
in  the  sixties,  in  the  time  of  Dickens,  George  Eliot,  and  Thackeray, 
and  that  his  first  play  Catilina  was  published  in  1850,  exactly 
three  years  after  the  appearance  of  Jane  Eyre,  and  might  have  been 
read  by  Charlotte  Bronte.  Bjornson's  celebrated  peasant  stories 
were  written  a  few  years  later. 

Ibsen,  Bjornson,  Jonas  Lie,  and  Kielland,  these  are  Norway's 
greatest  authors,  and  since  their  day — if  it  is  not  discourteous  to 
speak  of  it  as  past — the  intellectual  life  of  the  country  seems  to  be 
taking  a  rest.  At  present  there  are  many  writers,  but  none  of  them 
in  the  first  rank.  Ask  several  Norwegians  whom  they  consider  the 
best  among  the  younger  men,  and  in  each  case  the  answer  will  be 
different.  One  will  say  Bernt  Lie,  another  Knut  Hamsun,  a  third 
Thomas  Krag,  while  a  fourth  will  prefer  Vilhelm  Krag,  and  a  fifth 
will  say  that  there  is  not  one  who  can  be  compared  with  Johan 
Bojer. 

The  choice  would  be  difficult,  if  it  were  not  my  object  to  give 
the  first  place  to  mystics,  for  the  two  Krags  are,  without  doubt,  the 
most  mystical,  and  the  most  modern  in  their  tendencies. 

Of  Vilhelm  Krag  it  is  impossible  to  say  much,  because  his  best 
work  being  in  verse  renders  quotation  difficult.  The  first  of  his  pro- 
ductions which  attracted  the  public  attention  was  a  short  poem  called 
Fandango,  which  appeared  in  a  magazine  in  1891 ;  it  was  the  strange 
harmonious  rhythm,  more  than  the  subject  with  its  oriental  colouring, 
which  was  the  cause  of  admiration.  Since  Bjornson  wrote  his 
earlier  poems  there  had  been  no  lyric  to  compare  with  it. 

Vilhelm  Krag  is  a  greater  poet  than  Jorgensen  because  he  has 
far  more  imagination,  and  some  of  his  poems  are  of  the  most 
fantastic  character ;  he  also  possesses  a  keen  sense  of  humour — a 
quality  which  is  woefully  lacking  in  Jorgensen — and  another  advantage 
which  he  has  over  the  latter  is  that  he  never  takes  himself  too 
seriously.  There  is  one  poem  of  singular  beauty,  in  which  he 
promises  to  tell  a  tale  to  a  child,  which  '  shall  be  of  the  Cinderella  who 
never  met  with  a  fairy  prince,  and  of  the  ugly  duckling  who  never 
became  a  swan.'  His  poems  are  full  of  variety,  he  can  be  humorous 
and  pathetic  by  turns,  and  sometimes  weird  and  mysterious,  as  in 
the  verses  where  he  talks  of  the  man  who  goes  '  seeking  and  seeking, 
weeping  and  weeping,'  because  he  cannot  find  his  own  grave,  which 
lies  west  of  the  moon  and  south  of  the  sea.  There  is  a  certain 
resemblance  between  him  and  Maeterlinck,  in  the  latter's  Serres 
Chaudes ;  colour  is  the  chief  thing  in  his  poetry,  and  when  he  sings 
of  love  it  is  of  no  earthly  woman,  but  of  some  goddess  of  the 
imagination. 

In  his  prose  poems,  Night,  he  is  less  successful.  It  is  a  book 
which  belongs  to  the  same  category  as  Jorgensen's  Moods  and  Ola 
Hanssons'  Young  Ofeg's  Ditties.  Works  of  this  kind  are  not  unlike 
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the  productions  of  Planchette,  and  like  the  latter  they  are  the  result 
of  auto-suggestion.  The  brain  works  like  a  piece  of  machinery  set 
in  motion  without  any  conscious  effort  of  the  will,  and  while  the 
writer  fondly  believes  that  he  is  inspired,  the  impression  produced  on 
the  reader  is  something  which  strongly  resembles  a  severe  attack  of 
delirium.  One  moment  he  is  haunted  by  a  white  dog,  the  next  he 
is  terrified  by  a  glass  of  absinthe  which  he  has  himself  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  which  he  mistakes  for  a  pair  of  green  eyes  glimmering 
in  the  dark.  Then  he  goes  into  a  black  wilderness  and  hears  a  voice 
which  says  :  '  This  is  life — this  is  the  loneliness  of  life/  and  he 
stands  stiff  and  dumb  with  fear. 

The  reader  cannot  suppress  the  feeling  that  this  kind  of  literature 
would  not  be  difficult  to  write,  that  he  could  do  as  well  or  better 
himself.  Yet  considered  as  raw  material  it  may  possibly  have  its 
good  points  and  might  be  put  to  some  use  if  the  author  knew  how; 
but  a  book  that  consists  of  such  ravings  and  nothing  besides  is  clearly 
not  fit  for  the  general  public.  To  be  a  mystic  is  good,  but  mystics, 
more  than  all  men,  need  to  be  reminded  that  Pegasus  must  not  be 
ridden  without  a  bridle.  Perhaps  the  reason  why  the  best  authors 
are  not  found  among  the  mystics  is  that  the  latter  have  always 
been  too  ready  to  forget  this.  Blake  possessed  a  vast  fund  of  inspira- 
tion that  never  ripened  to  perfection,  and  Emanuel  Swedenborg  is 
another  example  of  a  genius  gone  astray.  A  writer  who  had  the 
faculty  of  insight  possessed  by  these  men,  combined  with  an  equal 
power  of  execution  and  reproduction,  would  be  a  Shakespeare. 

Vilhelm  Krag  is  successful  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  writer  of  poetic 
prose  he  is  distinctly  a  failure.  His  novel  Homesick  begins  well,  but 
too  soon  he  drifts  into  mystic  ravings  after  the  manner  of  his  former 
book.  His  style  lacks  backbone. 

Westward  over  the  Blue  Mountams  is  his  best  work;  it  was 
published  in  1893,  and  he  has  not  surpassed  it  in  any  of  his  later 
writings.  It  is  a  poetic  drama  in  the  style  of  Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt,  and 
like  the  latter  it  resembles  Faust.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  man 
who  goes  in  search  of  the  ideal,  which  is  symbolised  as  a  castle  among 
the  Blue  Mountains.  Mephistopheles  is  personified  by  a  Finn  who 
gives  him  the  choice  between  a  commonplace  existence  and  the  life 
of  a  prince  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  He  chooses  the 
latter  and  forsakes  his  dying  mother  in  order  to  set  out  on  his  quest. 
The  third  act  opens  in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  where  the  hero  is  seated 
as  a  prince  beside  the  princess  on  a  large  divan  shaped  like  a  blue 
flower. 

Always  the  same  symbolism :  from  the  time  when  Novalis 
wrote  Heinrich  von  Efterdingen,  with  his  blue  flower,  to  the  day 
when  Watts  painted  his  magnificent  picture  of  Hope,  the  ideal  has 
been  blue ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  from  whom  Vilhelm 
Krag  takes  his  inspiration.  With  him  the  ideal  is  not  the  absolute. 
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The  hero  finds  his  castle,  his  princess,  his  kingdom,  he  attains  his 
ideal,  and  yet  he  is  not  satisfied.  He  leaves  it  all  to  return  to  his 
mother  and  his  first  love ;  the  former  he  finds  dead,  while  the  latter 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  him — she  has  found  her  Blue  Mountain 
within  the  Church. 

Vilhelm  Krag  is  another  striking  example  of  the  Neo-Catholic. 
One  moment  he  cries,  *  There  is  no  (rod ; '  the  next,  he  is  on  hi& 
knees  in  prayer.  As  a  prose  writer  he  is  spoilt  by  too  much  reading. 
He  has  lost  his  originality  by  trying  to  live  up  to  modern  standards. 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  his  brother,  Thomas  Krag,  for  in  him  there- 
is  no  lack  of  originality.  If  he  is  a  mystic,  it  is  because  the  sea 
and  the  mountains  have  made  him  one,  and  not  because  mysticism 
happens  to  be  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day.  He  is  the  most 
thoroughly  Norwegian  of  all ;  his  writings  do  not  bear  the  trace  of  any 
foreign  influence,  and  it  would  be  doing  him  a  positive  injustice- 
to  say  that  he  belongs  to  any  particular  school. 

His  first  work  of  importance  was  the  short  story  of  a  fisherman 
who  lived  by  himself  on  an  island  on  the  west  coast,  Jon  Graeff  it  is 
called.  But  some  of  his  best  writings  are  contained  in  the  two 
volumes  of  short  stories  named  respectively  Gloom  and  From  an  Old 
Town  ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  better  specimems  of  what  a  short 
story  should  be  in  the  literature  of  any  country.  They  do  not  lack 
incident,  there  is  in  fact  more  incident  in  these  short  stories  of  his 
than  in  his  longer  novels.  The  little  tale  called  The  Gulf  is  a 
brilliant  example  of  a  whole  novel  condensed  in  a  few  pages,  while 
the  weird  *  reminiscence,'  as  he  calls  the  little  sketch  entitled 
A  Stranger,  is  a  ghostly  description-  of  a  three  days'  tramp  across 
desolate  mountains,  where,  hungry  and  tired,  he  suddenly  becomes 
aware  that  he  is  being  followed  by  a  stranger  of  no  mortal  mould ; 
when  he  turns,  the  apparition  disappears,  but  while  he  walks  on  he 
can  see  and  feel  that  it  is  following  him. 

His  longer  works  are  The  Copper  Serpent,  Ada  Wilde,  Wolf  Ran, 
and  The  House  of  Beatrice.  Of  these  four  Wolf  Ran  is  the  best. 
It  is  free  from  the  reproach  of  the  so-called  '  naturalism '  which  has 
to  a  great  extent  spoilt  Ada  Wilde.  Wolf  Ran  is  a  fascinating 
character,  and  although  the  story  is  a  little  unsatisfactory  on 
account  of  the  plot  being  so  desultory  that  it  scarcely  deserves 
the  name,  yet  the  impression  which  it  leaves  behind  is  one  of 
intense  realism,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  In  spite  of  the 
dreamy,  mystical  nature  of  the  characters  we  feel  that  they  are 
people  who  have  really  lived,  and  it  is  not  without  reason  that 
the  Norwegian  critics  claim  to  have  found  in  Thomas  Krag  the 
leader  of  a  school,  which  they  call  the  New  Kealists.  His 
style  impresses  us  as  being  more  true  to  nature  than  the  old- 
fashioned  story  with  a  startling  plot.  Real  life  seldom  presents 
a  startling  plot,  and  Thomas  Krag  has  made  the  discovery  that 
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the  sum  total  of  a  man's  experience  does  not  so  much  depend  upon 
the  outward  incidents  of  his  career  as  on  his  inward  faculties 
of  perception.  Thus  a  person  whose  life  has  been  almost  entirely 
devoid  of  adventure  may  actually  have  lived  through  many  more 
startling  experiences  than  one  who,  though  he  may  have  seen 
more  of  the  world,  has  gone  through  life  with  the  inner  senses 
closed. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  the  story  of  Wolf  Ran  is  written. 
It  is  a  man's  life  as  only  he  himself  knows  it  to  have  been,  not  the 
dull  daily  routine  in  which  it  often  consists  in  the  sight  of  others. 

There  are  two  love  episodes  in  the  book ;  his  first  love  Sara 
reminds  us  strongly  of  a  *  little  moonshine  maiden '  mentioned  in 
Vilhelm  Krag's  Homesick,  and  we  are  drawn  to  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion that  both  are  portraits  of  the  same  woman.  Sara  is  a  pale 
and  sickly  girl  who  has  a  serious  nervous  illness,  from  which  she 
never  entirely  recovers.  His  second  love,  Ethel,  is  beautiful  but 
consumptive,  and  she  dies.  The  author  appears  to  have  a  special 
morbid  fancy  for  pale,  sickly  women,  and  for  men  who  are  pursued 
by  an  unhappy  fate  which  stands  in  the  way  of  success  and  hinders 
them  from  ever  being  popular  among  their  fellows.  Here  is  his 
theory  on  the  subject : 

There  are  women  who  never  live  their  life.  They  have  been  young  girls,  they 
have  looked  as  though  they  were  going  to  grow  into  loving  women.  But  suddenly 
they  have  stopped  short.  And  lonely  they  live  through  their  youth  and  through 
the  years  when  age  overshadows  them.  Many  stupid  things  have  been  said  about 
them  by  vulgar  lips,  words  that  have  been  accompanied  by  sarcastic  smiles. 
"Would  that  those  who  mock  at  them  might  be  punished  for  their  audacity !  What 
do  they  know,  they  who  take  delight  in  the  good  things  of  this  world,  what  do 
they  know  about  the  paleness  of  these  women  and  of  the  suffering  which  is 
concealed  behind  it  ? 

I  have  seen  women  who  had  something  in  their  being  which  has  made  me  think, 
'  What  the  reason  is  I  know  not,  but  that  woman  will  never  know  a  man's  love  ; 
there  is  something  which  forbids  it.'  And  it  has  come  to  pass  as  I  thought. 

There  is  a  clever  and  sympathetic  touch  where  Wolf  advises  Egil, 
Sara's  brother,  to  '  work  out  his  own  happiness/  and  Egil  turns  to 
him  and  asks  whether  he  supposes  that  Sara  could  work  out  hers. 

A  hard  fate  seems  to  hang  over  her,  she  is  never  more  than  half 
alive  after  her  illness;  and  his  second  love  episode  is  not  more 
fortunate,  for  Ethel  dies.  In  his  old  age  he  discovers  an  aged  Lap- 
lander who  is  an  uncle  on  his  mother's  side,  and  with  him  he  lives 
and  works  until  the  old  man  dies.  One  night  Wolf  Kan  sits  by 
his  side  and  tells  him  many  things  about  his  past  life,  and  the  old 
Lapp  understands  and  philosophises  as  follows  : 

When  one  comes  to  look  at  your  life  in  the  right  way,  one  sees  that  it  has  not 
been  very  different  from  the  lives  of  other  men.  For  it  is  true  of  many  that  they 
love  that  which  perishes.  But  you  deserve  more  praise  than  many,  because  your 
heart  was  good,  and  because  you  bore  it  bravely. 
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A  short  time  afterwards  he  continued : 

Sometimes  strong  men  have  mysteries  in  their  natures.  Yes,  it  often  happens 
that  those  who  are  full  of  life,  and  in  whom  great  strength  lies,  have  a  drop  of 
death-blood  in  them.  And  a  drop  of  that  can  give  life  a  tinge  as  of  unknown 
colours.  The  tale  is  told  of  many  an  old  warrior  whose  grave  is  still  to  be  seen  in 
these  parts.  They  were  strong  men  and  brave  ones,  but  there  were  abysses  in 
their  natures  whither  none  could  penetrate.  You  have  read  the  old  runic  songs — 
many  of  them  contain  the  blood  of  ravens  and  of  were-wolves.  When  I  say  this,  I 
am  thinking  of  you,  Wolf  Ran,  and  of  all  that  you  have  been  telling  me.  You 
are  certainly  not  a  weakly  man,  neither  are  you  a  foolish  one.  In  one  sense  you 
belong  to  the  strong  and  you  have  desired  life.  But  you  have  never  been  able  to 
give  your  strongest  affection  to  a  woman  with  clear  eyes  and  a  merry  voice, 
because  she  had  not  the  other  that  you  sought  for.  You  were  disappointed  in 
many  who  were  pretty  enough — why  was  it  that  you  felt  so  strongly  drawn 
towards  the  two  women  who  were  marked  by  runes  ?  Why  did  you  love  those  in 
whose  eyes  darkness  had  cast  its  shadow  ?  .  .  .  Was  it  not  the  shadows  that 
attracted  you  ?  Was  it  not  a  drop  of  death-blood  that  made  you  love  them  ?  .  .  . 
Have  you  not  heard  of  old  chieftains,  Jarls  and  those  who  were  lords  over  much 
land  and  many  people,  who  loved  their  dear  ones  better  as  they  neared  death,  and 
met  with  their  spirits  in  the  nights  of  autumn  ?  Yes,  you  know  that  a  raven 
circled  around  the  head  of  the'greatest  and  bravest  of  the  Kings  of  Norway,  Harold 
Fairhair.  He  sat  watching  his  Snaefrid  for  three  long  years  and  gazed  upon  her 
corpse  with  joy,  because  for  him  she  was  living  still.  I  know  a  song  about  it 
which  tells  in  a  few  lines  about  life  and  death. 

Well  know  I  Were-wolf 
And  Raven  were  born, 
In  man's  home. 
Up  in  high  heaven, 
When  those  two  were  born, 
Evil  stars  watched. 

Well  know  I  Were-wolf, 

Well  know  I  Raven, 

That  will  I  tell  you. 

Woman  dies, 

Whom  Raven  loves, 

Who  loves  Raven. 

Woman  dies, 

Whom  Were-wolf  loves, 

Who  loves  Were-wolf. 

Man  and  woman  die, 

Who  by  these  are  loved.  .  .  . 

The  book  is  an  attempt  to  carry  us  back  into  old  Norse  times  and 
to  trace  their  influences  upon  modern  life.  Selma  Lagerlof  has  made 
the  same  attempt,  and  in  some  respects  she  has  succeeded  better ; 
yet  there  are  passages  in  Wolf  Ran  which  one  would  not  wish  to 
exchange  even  for  the  poetic  descriptions  in  Gosta  Berling ;  take,  for 
instance,  the  picture  of  Wolf  as  an  old  man,  when  he  lives  on  by 
himself  in  his  kinsman's  house,  and  expresses  his  gratitude  for  '  the 
dreams  which  life  had  given  him ' — it  was  all  that  he  had  to  be 
thankful  for,  and  yet  those  dreams  were  enough  in  themselves  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  all  else. 
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Life  had  come  to  Wolf  Ran  like  a  morning  when  the  light  dawns  slowly  into 
day,  and  death  came  to  him  like  an  evening  when  the  shadows  gather  closer  and 
closer,  until  the  twilight  deepens  into  night. 

Thomas  Krag  writes  as  one  of  nature's  own  poets,  and  the 
characters  with  whom  he  is  most  in  sympathy  are  the  ones  which 
are  nearest  akin  to  nature.  The  hero  in  Wolf  Ran  is  by  birth  half  a 
Laplander,  and  the  heroine  in  The  House  of  Beatrice  becomes  by 
choice  and  by  adoption  a  gypsy  girl.  It  seems  as  though  he  could 
not  write  about  ordinary  civilised  people,  perhaps  because  they  do 
not  offer  sufficient  scope  for  the  mystical  side  of  his  own  nature. 


IV 

SWEDEN 

Selma  Lagerlof  is  not  only  the  most  mystical  writer  in  Sweden, 
but  she  is  also  the  best.  There  is  absolutely  no  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  Ask  a  Norwegian  or  a  Dane  whom  they  consider  the 
best  among  their  younger  writers,  and  they  will  hesitate,  some  naming 
one  and  some  another ;  but  put  the  same  question  to  a  Swede,  and  the 
answer  is  invariably  the  same :  '  Selma  Lagerlof.' 

It  is  not  that  Selma  Lagerlof  is  by  any  means  the  only  writer  of 
importance  in  Sweden,  for  there  are  several.  At  the  time  when 
Norway  first  boasted  of  Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Jonas  Lie,  and  Denmark 
of  Greorg  Brandes  and  Schandorph,  Sweden  possessed  only  one  writer 
of  importance,  August  Strindberg,  and  although  he  was  a  realist  of 
the  coarsest  type  she  was  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  him  for 
want  of  a  better.  At  the  present  time,  however,  Sweden  takes  the 
foremost  rank  in  the  modern  literature  of  the  three  Scandinavian 
countries.  There  is  Verner  von  Heidenstam,  the  historian  and 
novelist,  Per  Hallstrom  and  Grustaf  af  Greijerstam,  all  of  whom  show 
a  decided  mystical  tendency  as  opposed  to  the  '  realism '  of  former 
days.  Even  Strindberg's  writings  have  undergone  a  change  since  he 
became  a  Koman  Catholic  and  wrote  a  book  called  Hell. 

Women  have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  Swedish  literature 
since  the  days  of  Frederica  Bremer.  Ernst  Ahlgren  and  A.  C.  Edgren- 
Leffler,  the  friend  and  collaborator  of  Sonya  Kovalevsky,  have  written 
several  very  good  novels,  while  Ellen  Key  occupies  a  position  of 
considerable  influence  as  a  lecturer  and  writer  of  essays. 

Selma  Lagerlof's  first  book,  Gosta  Berlings  Saga,  was  published 
in  Sweden  in  1891,  and  two  English  translations  have  appeared  this 
year.  It  is  a  collection  of  stories  relating  to  Wermland,  one  of  the 
Swedish  provinces,  and  each  story  is  linked  with  the  next,  thus 
forming  a  kind  of  historic  novel ;  but  the  manner  of  writing  is  so 
original  that  at  first  the  foreign  reader  does  not  know  what  to  make 
of  it  or  how  to  class  it.  *  Is  it  a  fairy  story  or  a  novel  ? '  he  asks — 
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'a  collection  of  legends  or  an  allegory?5  But  gradually,  as  he 
perseveres,  the  style  grows  upon  him,  and  without  quite  under- 
standing it  he  proclaims  the  book  to  be  a  very  fascinating  one. 

Selma  Lagerlof  was  determined  not  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
any  previous  writer,  and  she  has  succeeded  admirably.  In  these 
days,  when  her  style  is  considered  especially  good,  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  her  chief  difficulty  as  a  beginner  lay  in  her  want  of 
style.  In  her  schooldays  the  childishness  of  her  composition  was  the 
despair  of  her  teachers,  and  she  was  many  years  at  work  upon  Gosta 
Berlings  Saga  before  she  was  able  to  produce  it  in  a  style  that 
satisfied  her ;  but  as  this  book  has  been  translated  into  English  I 
will  not  dwell  upon  it,  but  prefer  to  pass  on  to  her  next  work, 
Invisible  Links. 

In  spite  of  the  opinion  of  her  countrymen  that  Gosta  Berlings 
Saga  is  her  masterpiece  and  a  true  national  picture  of  Sweden  in 
the  past,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  her  style  is  better  adapted  to 
the  short  story  than  to  a  longer  work.  In  Gosta  Berlings  Saga,  as 
in  her  latest  work,  The  Miracles  of  Antichrist,  the  reader's  interest 
is  apt  to  flag  for  want  of  a  more  positive  link  of  connection  between 
the  chapters,  whereas  in  the  short  stories  we  are  kept  spell-bound 
from  beginning  to  end,  and  are  forced  to  confess  that  each  one  is  a 
little  masterpiece.  The  writer  possesses  the  touch  of  human  nature 
which  makes  all  the  world  akin,  no  matter  whether  she  places  the 
scene  of  her  story  in  the  old  days  of  serfdom  in  Sweden,  or  whether 
her  hero  is  a  man  of  modern  times  and  a  convert  to  the  Salvation 
Army.  A  story  in  which  the  latter  is  the  case  is  very  vividly  told ; 
the  title  is  '  A  Fallen  King/  bearing  this  motto : 

Mine  was  the  realm  of  fantasy, 
And  now  I  am  a  fallen  king. 

The  hero,  the  owner  of  a  small  shop,  becomes  a  great  preacher  in 
the  Salvation  Army  on  the  strength  of  certain  wrongs  of  which  he 
believes  himself  to  be  the  victim,  but  which  turn  out  to  be  purely 
imaginary.  The  discovery  robs  him  of  his  power  to  preach,  and  at 
the  moment  when  he  finds  himself  reinstated  in  the  good  opinion  of 
his  fellow  men  he  loses  the  sole  object  of  his  life  and  the  joy  of  his 
existence.  There  is  no  longer  anything  for  him  to  preach  about. 

He  was  a  painter  without  hands,  a  singer  who  had  lost  his  voice.  He  had 
only  spoken  of  his  sorrow.  "What  should  he  speak  of  now  ? 

He  prayed.  *  O  God,  since  honour  is  dumb,  but  dishonour  speaks,  give  me 
dishonour  once  more !  Since  happiness  is  dumb,  but  sorrow  speaks,  give  me  sorrow 
once  more ! ' 

But  the  crown  had  been  taken  from  him.  There  he  sat,  more  miserable  than 
the  most  wretched,  for  he  had  fallen  from  a  great  height.  He  was  a  fallen 
king. 

Selma  Lagerlof  has  the  power  of  telling  the  most  commonplace 
tale  in  a  manner  which  makes  it  interesting,  while  a  romantic  and 
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almost  impossible  story  assumes  an  air  of  probability  when  told  by 
her. 

The  best  story  in  the  book  is  called  The  Cairn  of  Stones.  In 
it  a  young  married  couple  set  up  house  in  a  little  hut  which  they 
build  for  themselves  near  a  cairn  in  the  forest  where  King  Atle 
(Attila •?)  is  supposed  to  be  buried.  They  have  no  children  of  their 
own,  and  after  some  years  have  gone  by  they  undertake  the  charge 
of  a  little  orphan,  but  they  are  not  quite  as  careful  of  this  child  as 
they  should  be,  and  he  dies.  Jofrid  feels  that  she  is  to  blame,  but 
she  will  not  confess  it  even  to  herself,  and  one  night,  when  she 
stands  at  the  door  of  the  hut  looking  at  the  cairn,  she  seems  to  recog- 
nise in  it,  as  she  has  often  fancied  before,  the  stone  face  of  the  king. 

He  was  watching  her  with  calm  indifference.  The  strange,  unfathomable  look, 
which  is  found  in  large  stone  faces,  had  taken  possession  of  his  features.  There  he 
sat,  sombre  and  mighty,  and  Jofrid  had  a  vague  indistinct  impression  that  he  was 
the  representation  of  something  that  was  to  be  found  in  herself  and  in  all 
human  beings,  something  that  has  been  buried  for  many  centuries,  weighed  down, 
with  many  stones  and  is  yet  not  dead.  She  saw  him,  the  old  king,  sitting  in 
the  centre  of  the  human  heart.  He  had  spread  his  royal  mantle  over  its  unfruitful 
soil.  There  pleasure-seeking  held  sway,  vanity  and  pride  disported  themselves.  He 
was  the  great  stone  giant  whose  heart  was  not  touched  when  want  and  poverty 
passed  him  by.  '  The  gods  have  willed  it  so/  he  said.  He  was  a  strong  stone 
man  who  could  bear  the  load  of  unrepented  sin  without  betraying  himself. 
He  always  said  :  '  Wherefore  sorrow  over  that  which  thou  hast  done,  predestined 
by  the  Immortals  ? ' 

Jofrid's  breast  heaved  with  a  deep  sigh.  There  was  a  feeling  within  her,  which 
she  could  not  express  in  word,  a  feeling  that  she  too  would  have  to  fight  with  the 
stone  man,  if  she  was  ever  to  be  happy.  But  at  the  same  time  she  realised  her 
utter  helplessness. 

Her  impenitence  and  the  stone  giant  out  on  the  heath  seemed  to  her  to  be  one 
and  the  same,  and  if  she  were  not  able  to  conquer  them  first  they  would  be  sure- 
sooner  or  later  to  obtain  the  victory  over  her. 

Jofrid  knew  that  to  confess  would  mean  that  she  would  lose  her 
liberty,  and  she  would  sooner  die  than  lose  it ;  thus  of  the  two  evils- 
she  chose  death.  She  throws  herself  upon  the  cairn  and  receives  a 
death-blow  as  her  head  falls  upon  the  hard  stones. 

Selma  Lagerlof  must  be  read  thoroughly  to  be  enjoyed :  her 
style  does  not  lend  itself  to  short  extracts,  and  the  plots  of  her 
stories  are  too  fantastic  to  bear  repeating.  Another  very  good  story 
of  hers  is  called  The  Outlaws,  where  the  scene  is  laid  in  romantic 
times,  one  of  the  chief  characters  being  a  boy  whose  father  was  a 
wrecker  and  his  mother  a  witch.  But  the  most  popular  story 
in  the  whole  collection  is  the  little  sketch  written  in  memory  of 
Frederica  Bremer,  and  called  Mamsell  Fredrika.  It  describes 
her  last  Christmas  Eve,  with  the  dreams  she  had  of  the  past,  and 
the  good  that  her  example  had  done  for  the  women  of  Sweden, 
ending  with  a  description  of  the  great  book  she  had  meant  to 
write,  but  which  remained  unwritten  because  Death,  the  dark  knight, 
had  come  to  fetch  her  away. 
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Compared  with  other  writers,  Selma  Lagerlof  has  written  very 
little,  not  more  than  three  books  in  eight  years ;  but  what  she  has 
written  is  thoroughly  good — there  is  nothing  immature  in  it.  Her 
first  work  is  a  masterpiece,  and  the  two  which  have  appeared  since 
have  not  disappointed  the  public  expectation. 

The  Miracles  of  Antichrist  is  a  Sicilian  novel,  in  which  she 
has  collected  a  number  of  tales  and  legends  and  woven  them  into  a 
latter-day  romance.  Here  again  her  allegorical  gift  is  apparent ;  for 
Antichrist  is  Socialism,  whose  kingdom  is  *  only  of  this  world,'  but 
the  connecting  links,  as  in  Gosta  Bertings  Saga,  are  sometimes 
entirely  missing,  and  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  short  story, 
not  the  novel,  is  Selma  Lagerlof's  forte. 

HERMIONE  KAMSDEN. 


1900 


ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERING  AND    THE 
MUNICIPALITIES 


IT  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  this  country,  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  as  compared 
with  North  America,  has  been  very  backward  in  availing  itself  of  the 
great  and  highly  beneficial  developments  that  recent  electrical 
progress  has  brought  within  the  domain  of  practice.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  having  regard  to  the  leading  position  that  Great 
Britain  has  taken  in  the  past,  not  only  in  the  origination  and 
introduction  of  the  steam  engine,  the  steamship,  the  railway,  gas 
lighting,  and  all  the  older  branches  of  engineering,  but  also  of  the 
earliest  great  electrical  application — that  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
both  overland  and  submarine. 

Now,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  condition  of  affairs  as 
regards  the  more  recent  applications  of  electricity  at  present 
obtaining  in  this  country  is  in  any  way  attributable  to  any  want  of 
ingenuity  or  enterprise  on  the  part  of  English  inventors  and 
engineers.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  easy  to  show  that  in  respect  to  the 
discoveries  and  inventions  upon  which  modern  electrical  engineer- 
ing is  based  Englishmen  have  in  no  way  been  behindhand. 

To  take  only  a  few  instances  :  The  earliest  electric  light,  that  of 
the  arc,  was  discovered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  at  the  Koyal 
Institution  in  Albemarle  Street ;  and  in  the  same  laboratories  Faraday 
made  those  fundamental  discoveries  in  electro-magnetism  that 
rendered  possible  the  dynamo,  the  electro-motor,  and  the  telephone. 
The  earliest  electric  accumulator  was  the  gas  battery  of  Sir  William 
Grove.  Varley  and  Wheatstone  in  London  were  the  first  to  evolve 
the  self-exciting  dynamo  machine.  Swan  made,  and  exhibited  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  earliest  incandescent  electric  lamp ;  and  if 
the  original  telephone,  that  of  Graham  Bell,  was  an  American 
invention,  the  transmitting  instrument  of  to-day  is  in  large  measure 
based  on  the  microphonic  discoveries  made  in  London  by  Professor 
Hughes. 

Nor  in  the  earlier  stages  of  practical  electrical  engineering  was 
this  country  in  arrear  of  other  nations.  At  a  time  when,  in  America 
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and  elsewhere,  the  design  of  electric  generating  machinery  was  in  an 
entirely  empirical  condition,  the  late  Dr.  Hopkinson  first  worked  out 
the  correct  underlying  principles  and  put  the  design  of  dynamo 
machinery  on  a  sure  scientific  basis.  One  of  the  earliest  private 
electric-light  installations  in  the  world  was  that  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  at  Cragside ;  while  one  of  the  first  electric  railways  put 
down  for  practical  use  was  that  in  Ireland  between  Portrush  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway.  Even  now  many  of  the  private  electrical 
installations  in  England  are  second  to  none. 

Allowing,  then,  that  this  country  took  its  fair  share  in  the  initial 
development  of  electrical  applications,  we  come  to  the  question  why 
its  position  in  this  respect  has  not  been  maintained,  and  why,  as  it  is 
idle  to  deny,  we  are  now  very  considerably  in  arrear  of  several  other 
nations.  The  chief  reason  is  well  known  to  all  engineers,  though  in 
many  cases — owing  to  the  offence  that  a  free  expression  of  their  opinion 
would  give  to  their  largest  employers,  the  bulk  of  the  electrical  work 
at  present  being  carried  out  in  this  country  being  on  account  of 
municipalities — they  are  in  their  own  interests  naturally  reticent  on 
the  subject  in  public. 

Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  are,  however,  well  aware  that 
our  backwardness  is  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  misguided  action  of 
succeeding  Governments — Conservatives  and  Liberals  being  equally  to 
blame — who  in  their  perhaps  commendable  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
community  from  individualistic  monopolies  similar  to  those  held  by 
some  of  the  gas  and  water  companies,  and  in  their  less  laudable 
desire  to  secure  the  political  support  of  some  of  the  less  perspicacious 
classes  of  the  nation,  have  succeeded  in  delaying  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  all  cases,  and  absolutely  arresting  in  some  instances,  electrical 
development  in  some  of  its  most  important  directions. 

The  earliest  action  of  this  nature  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's  original 
Electric  Lighting  Act  of  1882,  which  so  effectually  quenched  all 
electrical  enterprise  that  until  its  amendment  in  1888  there  was 
practically  no  public  supply  of  electricity  in  Great  Britain  at  all.  In 
the  early  stages  of  any  new  industry  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  is  the  obtaining  of  capital.  The  British  investor 
is  a  very  suspicious  and  cautious  individual,  who  requires  the  prospect 
of  considerable  gains  and  the  promise  of  a  fair  field  for  a  prolonged 
period  in  order  to  induce  him  to  take  the  risks  that  are  inevitable  in 
all  new  enterprises.  It  was  exactly  of  these  inducements  that  the 
1882  Electric  Lighting  Act  deprived  the  investor.  Under  this  Act 
the  municipality  could  buy  out  the  private  investor  on  terms  which 
certainly  left  no  margin  for  profit,  and  would  usually  mean  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  capital  at  the  end  of  21  years — a  term  which  was 
obviously  far  too  short  in  the  then  state  of  electrical  development  to 
ensure  an  adequate  return  upon  the  capital  risked.  The  result  was 
that  from  the  date  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  first  Act  practically  no 
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capital  went  into  the  larger  fields  of  electric  lighting,  and  it  was 
not  till  1888,  when  the  Act  was  amended  and  the  offending 
purchase  clause  altered  by  the  increase  of  the  period  of  undisputed 
concession  from  21  to  42  years,  that  any  progress  began  to  be  made 
in  the  public  supply  of  electricity.  A  delay  of  some  six  years  was 
thus  occasioned,  during  all  of  which  time,  while  we  in  this  country 
were  practically  standing  still,  America  and  the  Continent  were 
rapidly  going  ahead.  Nor  was  this  all.  No  sooner  did  one  or  two 
of  the  first  electric  supply  companies  prove  commercially  successful 
than  the  municipalities  began  to  bestir  themselves,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  cause  a  still  further  loss  of  valu- 
able time.  In  the  earlier  instances,  in  the  case  of  almost  every  town, 
it  was  not  until  some  enterprising  citizen  had  gone  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  applying  to  Parliament  for  leave  to  commence  an  electric 
supply  that  the  local  authority  awoke  to  the  fact  that  electric  light- 
ing had  become  a  practical  and  profitable  affair,  whereupon — instead 
of  assisting  those  to  whose  public  spirit,  enterprise,  and  superior  know- 
ledge their  own  tardy  recognition  of  the  value  of  electricity  was 
due — they,  generally  successfully,  opposed  the  granting  of  the 
necessary  powers,  and  proceeded,  usually  by  no  means  with  haste, 
to  obtain  a  Provisional  Order  themselves.  Again,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  there  was  great  delay  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  acquired 
— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  there  are  not  a  few  towns  of  considerable 
magnitude  where  at  the  present  time  the  municipal  electric  supply 
installations  have  only  quite  recently  commenced  working  and  are  on 
the  smallest  possible  scale ;  while  in  one  or  two  places  (for  instance, 
in  the  important  and  venerable  City  of  York)  no  public  supply  of 
electricity  is  even  now  available,  though,  as  the  present  writer  can 
personally  vouch,  private  enterprise  was  ready  to  establish  a  supply 
upon  most  favourable  terms,  both  to  the  consumers  and  to  the  city, 
no  less  than  six  years  ago. 

So  much  for  the  cause  why  we  in  England  are  backward  as 
regards  electric  lighting. 

We  pass  to  electric  tramways,  and  we  find  much  the  same  story. 
Here  the  present  position  is  not  due  to  any  specially  electrical 
legislation,  but  to  the  operation  of  the  General  Tramway  Act  of  1870, 
by  which  tramway  concessions  are  usually  restricted  to  a  period  of 
21  years.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  leases  had  not  long  to  run  when  electric  traction  became  com- 
mercially practicable,  and  with  the  opposition  of  the  municipalities 
to  any  prolongation,  is  responsible  for  the  position  that  whereas  at 
the  end  of  last  year  there  were  in  the  United  States  some  20,000 
miles  of  electric  tramway  in  operation,  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
the  mileage  was  only  a  few  hundreds. 

Now,  to  some  it  may  not  appear  very  important  whether  a  town 
obtains  a  system  of  electric  supply  or  of  electric  tramways  one  year 
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or  another ;  indeed,  in  itself  a  year  or  two's  delay  may  not  greatly 
signify  to  the  inhabitants,  and  may  even  in  some  ways  be  a  positive 
advantage,  in  that  by  reason  of  the  delay  the  plant  that  is  ultimately 
put  down  may  very  possibly  be  superior  in  efficiency  and  also  less  in 
cost. 

This  much  may  to  some  extent  be  admitted  ;  but  upon  the  wider 
basis  of  the  general  welfare  of  a  country  like  ours,  which  is  dependent 
in  large  measure  for  its  wealth  upon  its  manufacturers,  the  ultimate 
result    must   be  disastrous   so   far   as   the   particular   industry   in 
question  is   concerned.     To   see  that   this  is   so  we  have  only  to 
inquire  into  the  facts  at  present  obtaining  in  England.     While  we 
have  been   standing   still,   or  progressing  at  a   mere  snail's  pace, 
America,  Germany,  and  other  countries  have  been  advancing  with 
enormous  strides.     While  we  have  been  putting  down  one  mile  of 
electric  tramway  they  have  been  putting  down  hundreds  of  miles ; 
while  we  have  been  installing  electric  light  and  power  plants  by  the 
100  horse-power,  they  have  been  doing  so  by  the  1,000  horse-power. 
For  every  1001.  that  has  been  dribbled  into  electrical  enterprise  in 
England,  thousands  of  pounds  have  flowed  into  it  abroad.     In  this 
way  American  and   foreign  engineers   have  been  enabled  to   gain 
experience  denied  to  our  engineers,  and  abroad,  owing  to  the  great 
demand  for  electrical  machinery,  electrical  manufactories  have  been 
organised  and  equipped,  and  have  been  supplied  with  orders  on  a 
scale  which  puts  our  own  factories,  which  have  till  recently  been  but 
poorly  supplied  with  work,  entirely  to  shame.     And  now  we  see  the 
inevitable  results ;  several  of  our  chief  cities  are  employing  American 
engineers  to  design  the  tramway  systems  that  they  have  so  tardily 
resolved  to  construct.     Nine-tenths  of  the  equipment  of  the  electric 
tramways  at  present  in  course  of  construction  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is   being   imported   from  America,  as  English   manufacturers  have 
neither  the  experience   nor  the  appliances  for  their  manufacture. 
What  should   suffice  to  make  James  Watt  turn  in  his    grave,  the 
corporation  of  Glasgow,  the  original  birthplace  of  the  modern  steam 
engine,  has  recently  been  recommended  by  its  electrical  adviser  to 
order  steam  engines  to  the  value  of  some  160,000^  from  Milwaukee, 
in  the  United  States,  as  in  the  advising  engineer's  opinion  no  British 
maker  had  the  requisite  experience  in  making  the  class  of  engine 
required   for   its   new  scheme  of  electric  tramways.      For   similar 
reasons  the  whole  of  the  electrical   plant   for  the  Central  London 
Kailway  is  being  imported  from  America,  and  Manchester  and  other 
corporations    are   buying   large   quantities    of    electric   generating 
machinery  on  the  Continent.     Finally,  American  companies  such  as 
the  Westinghouse  Company,  and  German   firms   such   as   Messrs. 
Schuckert,    are   about   to   establish   works   in   England,    so   as   to 
maintain  in  future  the  lead  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  obtain  at 
the  present  time. 
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Meanwhile  the  results,  as  regards  the  export  trade  in  electrical 
machinery,  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  past,  and  still  so  far 
as  marine  engineering  and  other  branches  of  mechanics  are  con- 
cerned, England  has  done  a  vast  and  lucrative  foreign  trade,  not 
only  with  her  own  Colonies,  but  with  the  Continent  and  other  parts 
of  the  world.  As  regards  electrical  plant,  as  may  easily  be  antici- 
pated by  what  has  already  been  said,  it  is  quitejotherwise.  English 
electrical  manufacturers,  having  been  deprived  by  the  causes  in- 
dicated from  gaining  an  equal  experience  and  obtaining  equal  facilities 
to  those  enjoyed  by  their  competitors  in  the  United  States  and  in 
Germany,  have  been  naturally  out-distanced  by  their  rivals,  so  that 
the  export  trade  in  electrical  machinery  from  this  country  is  com- 
paratively insignificant.  When  English  manufacturers  are  unable 
to  compete  at  home,  how  can  they  expect  to  do  so  abroad  ?  Through 
no  fault  of  their  own  they  have  been  handicapped  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  now  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  them  to  recover  the  lost 
ground. 

Nor  apparently  do  the  powers  that  be  yet  recognise  the  fatal 
mistake  that  they  are  making  in  allowing  municipal  avarice  to 
impede  English  engineers  from  taking  advantage,  to  the  common 
good  of  the  country,  of  the  strides  that  electrical  science  has  made 
of  late  years. 

In  the  remarkably  prophetic  and  profoundly  penetrating  address 
that  he  gave  ten  years  ago,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual 
dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  in  London,  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  terms  as  philosophic  as  they  were  eloquent,  pointed 
out  the  enormous  and  far-reaching  results  that  would  probably 
ensue  from  the  use  of  electricity  as  an  agent  for  the  transmission  of 
power,  and  the  great  industrial  and  social  benefits  that  might  be 
expected  from  development  in  this  direction.  In  the  United  King- 
dom we  have,  excepting  in  one  or  two  instances  in  the  North  of 
Scotland  and  in  Wales,  none  of  the  great  natural  hydraulic  sources 
of  power  which  by  the  agency  of  electricity  are  at  present  being 
turned  to  practical  use  in  America,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and  else- 
where abroad.  In  this  country,  however,  we  have  what,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  is  the  practical  equivalent — vast  stores  of  potential 
energy  in  the  shape  of  coal — and  there  is  every  certainty  that 
electric  power  generated  therefrom  can  be  transmitted  from  the  coal- 
pit or  its  vicinity  to  great  distances,  and  distributed  over  large  areas, 
with  only  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss.  Power  can  thus  be 
generated  where  coal  is  cheap,  and  where  there  is  no  cost  of  carriage. 
In  addition  it  can  thus  be  generated  on  a  very  large  scale,  with  the 
utmost  refinements  in  the  way  of  labour-saving  and  economising 
contrivances,  and  therefore  at  a  very  minimum  of  cost,  and  can 
then  be  economically  transmitted  and  distributed  to  wherever  it  is 
required.  The  advantages  and  commercial  importance  of  this  are 
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obvious  in  any  manufacturing  district.  Already  our  competitors 
beyond  the  seas  are  making  use  of  electrical  power  distribution 
to  a  very  large  extent,  and  if  we  in  this  country  do  not  do  the 
same  we  shall  inevitably  again  be  left  behind,  and  other  indus- 
tries, besides  those  exclusively  electrical,  in  which  cheap  power  is  of 
importance,  will  be  severely  handicapped. 

Now,  are  we  in  England  to  benefit  by  the  possibilities  of  the  wide- 
spread electrical  distribution  of  power  in  this  way,  or  are  we  again 
to  be  thwarted  and  delayed  in  obtaining  the  necessary  Parliamentary 
sanction  for  such  schemes  ?  The  municipalities,  except  in  rare 
instances,  cannot  undertake  such  schemes  ;  they  are  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  most  single  municipalities  and  local  authorities ;  besides,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  the  risks,  though  not  beyond  what  private 
enterprise  may  fairly  face,  are  undoubtedly  beyond  what  should  be 
attempted  with  the  ratepayers'  money.  So  far,  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  results  that  have  been  attained  are  not  very  encouraging.  True, 
the  special  Joint  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed 
the  year  before  last  to  consider  the  question  reported  in  favour  of 
powers  being  given  in  certain  cases  for  the  supply  of  electrical  energy 
over  an  area  including  districts  of  numerous  local  authorities,  and  in- 
volving plant  of  exceptional  dimensions  and  high  voltage,  on  different 
conditions  from  those  imposed  by  the  existing  Electric  Lighting  Acts, 
pointing  out  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that  undertakings 
supplying  energy  in  bulk  at  high  voltage  were,  as  a  rule,  so  desirable 
for  local  authorities  to  acquire  as  the  more  ordinary  undertakings. 

Since  then,  however,  three  out  of  four  electric  power  distribution 
schemes  that  have  applied  for  Parliamentary  sanction  have  failed  in 
obtaining  that  sanction,  and  the  fourth  obtained  it  only  to  a  very 
modified  degree.  This  has  been  due  to  the  opposition  of  munici- 
palities who,  though  admittedly  unable  to  supply  themselves  the 
advantages  offered,  were  yet  too  jealous  to  allow  others  to  afford 
them.  So  far,  Lord  Salisbury's  Government  has  made  no  decided 
sign.  As  we  have  seen  the  Premier  himself,  with  his  profound 
insight,  foresaw  the  possibilities  ten  years  ago,  he  must  be  aware 
even  more  clearly  now  of  the  great  importance  of  the  question, 
which  is  destined  undoubtedly  to  have  an  immense  effect  on  every 
description  of  manufacture  in  which  mechanical  and  electrical  power 
is  employed.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  he  will  give  coming 
applications  to  Parliament  by  further  enterprises  of  this  nature  the 
support  of  his  great  influence  and  authority  ? 

Nor  should  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  what  is  related  above 
be  lost  upon  the  general  public  in  other  connections. 

Although  at  present  it  is  to  private  enterprise  in  electrical  matters 
that  the  municipalities  are  offering  battle,  '  1'appetit  vient  en  man- 
geant,'  and  if  successful  in  this  direction  similar  endeavours  in  respect 
to  other  industries  are  sure  to  follow. 
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At  bottom  all  improvement  is  due  to  individual  effort,  and  where, 
as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in  the  electrical  world,  the  municipality 
is  allowed  always  to  step  in  and  reap  the  rewards  that  are  rightly  due 
to  private  enterprise,  progress  must  inevitably  suffer,  if  it  does  not 
entirely  cease. 

On  the  one  hand,  municipalities,  using  ratepayers'  money,  cannot 
speculate,  and  must  therefore  wait  till  others  have  shown  the  way, 
and  proved  that  success  is  certain,  before  they  embark  on  novel 
undertakings.  On  the  other  hand,  private  capital,  though  ready  to 
undertake  risks  that  municipalities  dare  not  encounter,  will  not  do 
so  with  the  certainty  that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  full 
advantages  that  successful  speculative  enterprise  deserves. 

Here  we  have  the  dilemma  that  impedes  progress  and  favours 
stagnation.  So  long  as  this  state  of  affairs  exists  in  England  in  any 
particular  industry,  that  industry  must  inevitably  fall  behind  in  the 
race  with  foreign  competition. 

A.  A.  CAMPBELL  SWINTON. 
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HARMONIC  LITERATURE 


EVERY  one — except  a  few  inhuman  marvels  of  concentration — must 
occasionally,  in  the  course  of  his  ordinary  reading,  find  himself 
staring  vaguely  at  the  page  that  he  has  just  traversed,  with  a  sudden 
realisation  that  not  a  word  of  it  has  penetrated  deeper  than  the  back 
of  his  eye.  In  this  state  of  mind  most  people  must  have  noticed 
one  curious  effect.  At  times,  as  the  reader  sits  looking  blankly  at 
the  printed  lines,  something  written  there — his  own  name,  some 
familiar  catchword,  a  suggestive  adjective,  or  what  not — has  suddenly 
flashed  home  to  his  consciousness,  and  he  has  then  found  himself 
quite  unable  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  page  it  lay.  His  wandering 
attention  seems  to  have  left  eye  and  mind  focussed  broadly  on  the 
page  instead  of  accurately  upon  a  point ;  with  the  result  that  every- 
thing there  has  escaped  him  save  the  one  word  which  by  its  associa- 
tions had  power  to  pierce  the  haze  of  vagueness  that  surrounded  his 
mind. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  very  familiar  occurrence  indeed,  but  there  is 
another  of  a  closely  related  kind,  which,  though  it  seems  thus  far  to 
have  escaped  description,  is,  I  believe,  by  no  means  rare.  Occasion- 
ally when  reading  matter  which  was  rather  of  weight  than  of 
interest,  and  especially  passages  where  the  author's  descriptive  zeal 
outran  discretion,  I  have  been  startled  to  find  my  fading  attention 
suddenly  recalled  by  the  unexpected  flashing  on  my  mind  of  a  vivid 
impression.  When  this  happens,  the  passage  itself  on  re-reading 
generally  gives  no  clue  to  the  source  of  the  picture.  The  language 
seems  usually  as  stiff  and  colourless  as  before,  the  choice  of  words 
as  conventional  and  inaccurate,  yet  something  in  it  has  managed 
to  set  the  imagination  to  work  as  vigorously  as  if  it  had  been  a 
literary  masterpiece.  I  should  like  the  reader  to  try  to  reach  a 
similar  result  by  experiment ;  but  just  as  in  teaching  the  young  idea 
to  whistle,  the  mere  sound  of  the  words  '  prepare  to  pucker '  make 
the  act  impossible,  so  the  wish  to  receive  one  of  these  '  flashes ' 
would  be  sure  to  fix  the  attention  too  closely  to  leave  room  for  any 
such  effect.  It  seems  wholly  dependent  on  an  inattentive  broadening 
of  the  mental  and  visual  focus.  The  mind,  not  concentrated  on  any 
one  word,  simultaneously  grasps  and  blends  the  meaning  of  several 
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as  they  lie  together,  one  above  the  other,  on  the  page — photographs 
them,  as  it  were — and  where  these  words  happen  aptly  to  qualify 
each  other,  a  '  flash  '  is  the  result.  The  extraordinary  vividness  of 
the  picture  thus  produced  can  only  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  words 
are  grasped  actually  together,  and  not,  as  in  ordinary  reading,  in 
succession,  when  the  full  significance  of  each  has  partly  faded  by  the 
time  it  is  called  upon  to  do  its  work. 

The  power  of  visualisation  which  makes  these  flashes  possible  is 
shown  very  clearly  in  music,  where,  with  the  gradual  development  of 
the  art,  it  has  grown  to  amazing  proportions.  The  earliest  written 
music  of  course  demanded  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  records  of 
monodic  music  were  as  simple  as  a  written  sentence,  and  people  very 
soon  acquired  the  faculty  of  reading  them  without  actually  produc- 
ing the  sounds  they  denoted.  Literature  and  music  had  then 
reached  the  same  curious  situation.  Each  having  been  originally  an 
art  for  the  ear  alone,  had,  for  those  whose  minds  had  the  necessary 
training,  become  also  an  art  for  the  eye.  In  this  condition  the  two 
arts  progressed  side  by  side  for  unnumbered  years  ;  but  then  came 
the  great  divergence.  Some  one  happened  to  discover  that  two 
musical  tones  produced  together  could  be  very  pleasing  to  the  ear  : 
and  with  that  discovery  music  flung  off  at  a  tangent  from  its  former 
path  of  simple  monody,  and  entered  upon  the  career  which  has  led 
to  its  present  vast  development,  till  it  has  trenched  upon  the  fields 
of  half  the  other  arts,  and  has  made  necessary  a  technique  by  the 
side  of  which  other  techniques  are  as  absolute  simplicity.  No 
discovery  has  ever  broken  in  upon  the  orderly  history  of  literature 
with  a  change  so  radical,  and  it  is  doubtless  inconceivable  that  any 
should ;  but  the  day  is  not  forgotten  when  it  was  inconceivable  that 
a  group  of  instruments  playing  different  melodies  at  the  same  time 
could  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  It  must  be  remembered  that  music, 
as  an  art  for  the  eye,  requires  a  far  more  complex  mental  process 
than  literature.  This  is  true  even  of  the  simple  melody ;  yet  so 
marvellous  has  been  the  growth  of  the  visualising  power,  that 
musicians  of  to-day  find  no  difficulty  in  reading,  as  one  reads  a  book, 
5he  most  intricately  woven  fabric  of  modern  polyphony. 

People  in  general,  it  seems  to  me,  have  never  fully  appreciated 
:he  wonders  of  mental  gymnastics  to  which  even  ordinary  musicians 
aave  attained,  and  one  of  these  marvels — score-reading — seems  to 
prove  conclusively  that  the  capacity  of  man  in  this  direction  is 
almost  without  limit.  In  any  large  city  to-day  you  may  find  men 
who  can  sit  at  a  piano  before  an  orchestral  score  of  perhaps  thirty 
ines,  which  they  have  neither  seen  nor  heard,  and  play  you  a  fair 
version  of  it  at  full  speed.  Now  these  thirty  lines,  spread  as  they 
ire  over  a  long  page,  are  written  in  five  different  clefs,  which  have 
10  be  reduced,  in  the  player's  mind,  to  a  common  medium ;  and  six 
or  seven  of  the  parts  are  those  of  '  transposing  instruments/  which 
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represent  sounds  above  or  below  the  written  note.  The  music  may 
be  rapid  and  complicated  to  the  limits  of  perception,  yet  the  whole 
will  not  only  be  grasped  instantaneously,  but  be  arranged  for  piano 
on  the  way  from  the  player's  eyes  to  his  fingers.  It  is  as  though 
one  should  take  thirty  different  versions  of  a  story,  told  from  as 
many  different  points  of  view,  and  each  containing  vital  facts  ;  write 
them  on  one  great  page  in  parallel  lines  of  German,  Kussian,  Italian, 
Spanish,  French,  and  Greek ;  and  then  have  the  combined  sense  of 
them  read  off  to  you  at  sight  in  English,  at  full  speed,  omitting 
nothing,  No  limit  of  this  extraordinary  power  has  yet  been 
approached,  but  it  is  already  one  of  those  things  that  would  be 
inconceivable  were  they  not  familiar. 

Now,  the  bearing  of  all  this  upon  the  subject  is,  as  the  reader  has 
doubtless  guessed,  that  this  power  is  merely  the  conscious  application 
of  the  faculty  which  was  unconsciously  employed  in  producing  the 
'  flashes '  which  were  described  in  the  opening  paragraphs.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  possible  for  the  human  mind  and  eye 
simultaneously  to  grasp  written  signs  scattered  up  and  down  the 
whole  length  of  a  page,  and  instantly  to  recognise  their  blended 
meaning.  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  that  the  small 
exertion  of  this  faculty  shown  by  accident  in  the  '  flashes '  may  some 
day  be  intentionally  obtained ;  that  it  may  prove  possible  to  develop, 
in  literature,  something  approaching  the  growth  of  this  power,  so 
triumphantly  displayed  in  music ;  and  that  the  result  may  be  an  art 
which  is  wholly  new  and  startling. 

The  development  of  harmonic  music  throws  light  upon  the  way 
in  which  such  an  art  might  well  unfold.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
comparison,  harmonised  music  may  be  taken  to  have  begun  with  the 
embellishment  of  a  simple  melody  by  a  second  tone  sounded  now 
and  then  when  it  pleased  the  player.  As  the  taste  for  the  new  sound 
grew  upon  people,  more  accompanying  tones  were  gradually  added, 
and  the  time  between  the  appearance  of  one  harmony  and  the  next 
was  thus  shortened.  It  then  occurred  to  some  one  to  fill  up  these 
intervals  of  silence  in  the  accompanying  voice  by  connecting  the 
subsidiary  tones  into  a  continuous  melody.  This,  however  crude  and 
incomplete,  was  real  counterpoint ;  and  from  such  beginnings  that 
artistic  science  unfolded  by  processes  obvious  enough.  Let  us 
suppose  now  that  we  begin  with  what  we  may  call  the  literary 
equivalent  of  a  simple  melody,  say  an  ordinary  narrative.  In  view 
of  the  power  displayed  in  music,  it  seems  certain  that  by  grouping 
the  adjectives  and  other  qualifying  words  above  and  below  the  words 
qualified — as  it  were  in  a  chord — each  group  could  be  seized  as  a 
whole  by  the  reader's  eye  and  mind  together.  If,  then,  it  were 
found  that  the  effect  was  unusually  vivid,  or  approached  that 
of  the  '  flashes '  I  have  described,  the  subsidiary  upper  and  lower 
lines  of  qualifying  words  would  become  fuller  and  fuller,  more 
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and  more  complete.  Then  it  would  appear  that,  here  and  there, 
the  subsidiary  lines  would,  by  the  insertion  of  a  word  or  two,  show  a 
complete  phrase,  and  from  that  point  to  the  connection  of  these 
subsidiary  lines  into  continuous  accompanying  voices  would  be  only 
a  step.  We  should  find  our  main  story  accompanied  by  one  or  two 
lines  of  distinct,  self-contained,  explanatory  or  decorative  sentences — 
true  literary  counterpoint — and  the  possibilities  of  this,  inconceivable 
though  it  be,  are  dazzling  enough  to  be  worth  consideration. 

All  this,  of  course,  is  '  new  and  startling  '  to  the  point  of  absurdity, 
but  that  is  because  I  have  been  considering  only  its  ultimate  results. 
In  essence,  and  from  a  practical  standpoint,  my  suggestion  is  simply 
that  of  a  new  method  of  printing  literary  work ;  a  mere  device  of 
typography.  In  the  beginning,  its  sole  effect  would  be  to  rid  the 
main  thread  of  the  narrative  of  every  superfluous  word,  and  at  the 
same  time  render  the  author  free  to  pile  up  adjectives,  indulge  in 
repetitions,  and  wander  from  his  subject  to  his  heart's  content.  For 
generations,  perhaps,  it  would  serve  only  to  make  perfectly  clear 
where  lay  the  gist  of  the  work ;  but  as  time  went  on  the  eye  would 
fall  into  the  way  of  unconsciously  picking  up  the  accompanying 
words  and  phrases,  as  the  musician's  eye  became  able  to  grasp  the 
additional  notes  of  a  written  chord.  The  art  would  find  its  initial 
impulse  in  the  extraordinary  conciseness  and  brevity  of  works  written 
in  the  new  form ;  but  in  the  end,  readers  would  gradually  acquire  a 
power  of  visualisation  like  that  of  the  musicians,  and  harmonic 
literature,  as  such,  would  really  come  into  being.  At  first,  literary 
counterpoint  would  probably  be  as  dull  as  its  musical  equivalent ;  but 
just  as  strict  musical  counterpoint  was  modified  into  the  modern  free 
polyphony,  we  might  at  last  reach  a  free  harmonic  form  that  would 
be  as  successful  as  it  would  be  novel.  Consider  the  possible  uses  of 
repeated  themes — phrases  made,  by  repetition,  characteristic  of  a 
whole  composition.  Even  now,  when  the  repetition  of  the  formula 
demands  the  cessation  of  the  whole  flow  of  the  narrative  it  is  often 
enormously  effective — as  in  Stevenson's  fable  where  the  lady  seeks 
the  people  who  *  have  power  upon  the  hour/  Imagine  the  effect  of 
this  device  used  with  equal  skill  and  without  this  disadvantage.  In 
the  new  form,  poems  of  reiteration — like  Kipling's  '  Soldier,  Soldier ' 
— would  lose  half  their  terrors,  and  gain  added  meaning.  The 
change  would  open  a  whole  world  of  new  poetic  forms,  based  on 
thematic  structure.  Who  will  lead  the  way  ? 

JOSEPH  H.  CHOATE,  JUN. 
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THERE  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  which  is  the  most  attractive  section 
of  the  British  Museum  to  the  mass  of  its  general  visitors.  Its  best 
filled  department  is  almost  invariably  that  holding  the  Egyptian 
collection.  Towards  the  contents  of  the  other  galleries  the  public 
attitude  may  be  respectful,  it  is  certainly  rarely  enthusiastic.  The 
'  Etruscan  *  vases — such  they  still  are  to  the  majority — are  regarded 
as  giving  a  classical  tone  to  the  Institution.  Their  absence  would  be 
regretted  by  a  good-natured  public  although  they  seem  to  touch  no 
chord  of  human  sympathy  in  its  breast.  As  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
neither  Greece  nor  Etruria  are  names  to  conjure  with.  But  with 
Egypt  the  case  is  different.  The  reason  for  the  popular  predilection 
is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  because  the  pathetic  and  dramatic  narratives 
contained  in  biblical  history,  whereof  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Egypt,, 
are  familiar  to  all.  Eich  and  poor,  the  cultured  and  the  uncultured, 
have  been  stirred  and  fascinated  by  those  pictures  of  ancient  life,  at 
once  so  simple  and  so  marvellous.  Hence  the  actual  bread  baked  in 
Egypt  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  the  wine- jars  no  less  venerable, 
are  reminiscent  of  Joseph  and  his  fellow  prisoners.  The  bricks 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Pharaoh  recall  the  tasks  and  trials  of  the 
children  of  Israel.  And  so  on  with  numerous  other  objects,  in  them- 
selves trivial  and  commonplace,  but  which  possess  a  perennial 
interest  from  their  connection  with  the  chosen  people  and  their 
Egyptian  taskmasters.  An  instance  of  this  association  of  ideas  once 
chanced  to  fall  under  the  observation  of  the  writer  in  the  Museum  at 
Ghizeh.  Its  genial  and  obliging  keeper,  Dr.  Brugsch  Bey,  was 
showing  a  Koyal  Highness  round  the  collection.  As  the  party  came 
out  of  the  room  where  the  papyri  are  exhibited  a  suspicion  of  boredom 
was  perceptible  on  the  royal  countenance,  which  doubtless  did  not 
escape  the  notice  of  his  cicerone.  He  therefore  adroitly  led  the  way 
to  a  case,  containing  among  other  objects  a  chair.  This,  he  stated, 
was  made  in  the  time  of  Moses.  At  once  his  Highness  brightened 
up,  and  calling  his  suite  warmly  commended  the  mosaic  relic  to  their 
particular  attention.  As  an  example  of  the  cabinet-maker's  craft  its 
merit  was  not  conspicuous. 

Interest  of  the  above  nature  is  evidently  mainly  literary.     The 
sentiment  is  perhaps  even  more  apparent  in  the  reverence  with  which 
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the  Eosetta  stone  is  regarded.  Before  that  block  of  fractured  basalt 
may  frequently  be  observed  small  groups,  composed  of  provincials, 
colonials,  or  Americans,  paying,  possibly,  a  first  visit  to  the  Museum. 
The  intelligent  curiosity,  almost  amounting  to  awe,  with  which  they 
scan  the  trilingual  inscription,  arises  from  the  knowledge  that  by 
its  instrumentality  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  were  first  deciphered. 
To  many  of  these  wayfarers  it  has  long  been  an  object  of  veneration 
enshrined  in  the  temple  of  the  imagination.  Its  actual  inspection 
may  be  the  realisation  of  hopes  cherished  during  the  greater  part 
of  a  lifetime.  Standing  before  it,  they  are  brought  into  intimate 
relationship  with  the  land  of  mysteries  and  miracles,  of  wrath  and 
judgment.  It  is  not  the  obscure  Ptolemy  to  whom  the  inscription 
refers  that  they  see  with  the  mind's  eye,  but  the  stiff-necked  Pharaoh 
whose  heart  the  Lord  had  hardened.  They  see  the  baffled  magicians, 
the  river  that  was  turned  to  blood,  the  smiting  of  the  first-born,  and 
then  they  hear  the  •'  great  cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt.' 
This  and  more  do  they  behold  in  the  mystic  signs  traced  on  the 
polished  surface  of  the  basalt.  If  it  should  ever  happen  that  the 
English-speaking  race  determines  to  set  up  for  itself  a  Caaba,  none 
more  appropriate  could  be  found  than  the  Rosetta  stone. 

A  literary  interest  of  this  nature  deserves,  at  least,  to  be  treated 
with  respect.  There  is,  however,  an  interest  of  another  kind  which 
is  not  so  commendable.  This  is  centred  in  the  mummy  rooms,  and 
it  is.  there  where  many  of  the  visitors  linger  longest.  They  are 
doubtless  impressed  by  the  strange  symbolic  designs  depicted  on  the 
mummy  cases,  by  the  vividness  of  their  colouring,  and  by  the  neat- 
ness of  their  workmanship.  It  may,  however,  rather  be  suspected 
that  the  chief  attraction  consists  in  the  occupants  of  the  coffins,  in 
those  husks  of  humanity  so  tightly  packed  and  rolled  in  their  com- 
plicated linen  bandages.  But  there  is  a  gratification  even  beyond 
their  contemplation,  and  that  is  when  the  poor  kernel  of  all  these 
wrappings  lies  exposed  in  the  unveiled  horror  of  its  pitiful  naked- 
ness. These  withered  bones  and  shrivelled  limbs  are  said  to  exer- 
cise a  singular  fascination  over  the  imaginations  of  the  more  juvenile 
denizens  of  the  courts  and  alleys  leading  out  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Seven  Dials.  This  is  evident  from  the  little  parties  of  workgirls  and 
street  arabs  who  make  not  infrequent  incursions  into  the  Museum. 
The  late  keeper  of  the  department,  Sir  Peter  Le  Page  Renouf,  used 
to  tell  how,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  accosted  by  a  couple  of  these 
urchins — Sir  Peter  had  an  air  of  condescending  benevolence  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  confidence  in  the  breasts  of  ingenuous  youth — one 
of  whom  put  the  inquiry,  '  Please,  sir,  can  you  tell  us  where  the 
dead  bodies  is  kep'  ? '  They  clearly  considered  the  National  Museum 
to  be  a  kind  of  British  Morgue,  where  the  dead  bodies  of  ancient 
Egyptians  are  displayed  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  an  intelligent 
public. 
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The  question  arises  whether  even  the  literary  interest  has  not 
already  been  carried  far  enough  ?  The  point  of  view  appears  to  be  a 
probationary  stage  which  all  artistic  inquiry  has  to  pass  through,  yet 
it  may  be  unduly  prolonged.  It  will  always  legitimately  exist  in 
association  with  works  of  Egyptian  art,  but  it  is  not  the  really 
important  factor  connected  with  them.  That  lies  in  their  intrinsic 
artistic  value  and  the  influence  they  have  exercised  on  the  arts  of  other 
races.  In  the  case  of  the  study  of  Greek  vases,  it  is  not  so  very 
long  that  they  were  prized  on  account  of  the  information  they 
furnished  respecting  the  mythology  and  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Greeks.  It  mattered  little  whether  the  art  displayed  in  their 
motives  of  decoration  was  good  or  bad,  whether  they  belonged  to  the 
best  period  or  to  one  of  decrepitude  and  collapse ;  it  was  the  subject 
of  their  pictorial  ornamentation  which  alone  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  learned.  All  that  is  changed.  The  estimation  in  which  a 
Greek  vase  is  now  held  depends  on  the  intrinsic  quality  of  its  art. 
The  cases,  however,  are  not  quite  parallel.  Even  at  the  period 
referred  to,  when  the  interest  in  the  Greek  vase  was  literary,  the  very 
high  position  of  Greek  art  was  universally  acknowledged ;  whereas 
the  true  character  and  position  of  the  art  of  Egypt  are  for  the 
general  public  at  present  indeterminate  quantities.  The  prevalent 
notions  respecting  it  held  in  former  times  resulted  from  unacquain- 
tance  with  its  actual  accomplishment.  Scholars  accepted  the  dicta 
of  the  Greek  writers  as  to  its  immobility.  The  critics  of  more  modern 
times  were  only  familiar  with  the  temple  decoration  of  a  decadent 
period — an  official  art  at  once  servile  and  arrogant — and  rather 
hastily  concluded  that  the  colossal  effigies  of  a  Rameses  the  Second  were 
fairly  representative  of  the  national  artistic  capacity.  The  discoveries 
of  our  own  days  have,  however,  completely  reversed  those  opinions  of 
the  past.  After  the  excavation  of  Deir-el-Bahari  it  is  seen  that,  even  as 
to  monumental  decoration,  the  stereotyped  motives  of  Denderah,  the 
ponderous  inanities  of  the  Ramesside  temples,  or  the  stilted  ornamen- 
tation of  the  Hall  of  Columns  at  Karnac,  must  not  be  taken  as  fair 
specimens  of  the  native  talent.  That  inborn  artistic  faculty,  the 
supreme  gift  of  the  race,  may  be  best  discovered  in  the  less  pre- 
tentious sculpture  of  the  Middle  Empire  :  in  the  Scribe  of  the  Louvre 
or  the  statues  found  at  Dashour.  Or  again,  in  those  wood  or  stone 
figures,  of  a  still  earlier  period,  from  the  tombs  of  Saqqarah,  as  the 
Sheikh-el-beled  of  the  G-hizeh  Museum.  With  no  less  certitude 
may  it  be  traced  in  the  countless  mass  of  smaller  objects  which  the 
picks  and  spades  of  the  indefatigable  diggers  are  now  recovering 
from  the  soil  of  the  Nile  Valley.  For  it  is  to  these  uncommercial 
miners  to  whom  we  shall  be  mostly  indebted  for  the  revelation  of  the 
true  status  of  the  civilisation  so  firmly  established  by  the  race  which 
settled  in  those  regions.  It  is  the  vein  they  have  struck  which  will 
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finally  permit  a  just  estimation  of  Egypt's  contribution  to  the  world's 
intellectual  riches. 

Kemembering  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  remains  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  or  extracted  from  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  cities 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  no  one  would  venture  to  assert  what 
may  not  yet  be  won  from  the  same  source.  Still,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  more  monumental  art  of  the  early  period  has  been 
subject  to  accidents  attendant  on  foreign  invasion,  as  by  that  of  the 
Persians,  and  that  the  relentless  destruction  of  the  Arab  conquerors 
spared  nothing  savouring  of  idolatry,  it  is  possible  that  the  buried 
statues,  or  works  of  art  of  that  class,  are  now  comparatively  few. 
Fortunately,  the  output  of  the  smaller  objects  of  art  shows  no  sign  of 
abatement.  It  is  from  these  dainty  articles  for  personal  adornment, 
for  the  ordinary  usages  of  life,  or  for  ritual  and  funerary  rites,  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  illustrate  the  long  continuity  of  Egyptian  art. 
The  picture  composed  from  these  materials  alone  would  not  be 
complete.  The  more  ambitious  essays  of  the  artists  will  always  seek 
expression  in  monumental  work,  and,  happily,  what  of  this  we  already 
possess  gives  a  clear  insight  at  least  into  the  spirit  and  achievement 
of  the  whole.  Besides,  the  highest  qualities  of  style  and  design 
may  be  displayed  both  in  the  bronze  of  cabinet  dimensions  and  in 
the  full-sized  stone  statue. 

The  Egyptian  departments  of  public  museums  have  not  all 
arrived  at  the  stage  where  their  classification  can  precisely  be 
termed  scientific,  yet  such  as  they  are  they  show  that  the  numerous 
forms  of  art  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  gatherings  of  other 
countries,  ancient  or  modern,  are  there  represented.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  art  is  more  varied  and  many-sided  than  that  of  the 
other  peoples  of  antiquity.  Life  in  Egypt  appears  to  have  been 
richer,  more  exuberant,  than  elsewhere.  No  one  would  assert  that 
her  artists  rivalled  the  Greek  sculptors  in  the  presentation  of  heroic 
form  or  ideal  grace,  nor  did  they  reach  the  mastery  of  design 
displayed  in  many  of  the  figure  compositions  drawn  upon  Greek 
vases,  although,  as  to  these  latter,  a  more  fitting  material  might  have 
been  found  for  their  delineation.  Indeed,  when  the  Egyptians 
employed  figure  decoration  on  their  vases  they  evinced  a  far  juster 
conception  of  the  ceramic  art  than  the  Greeks.  This  perception  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  materials  and  the  invention  of  their  appro- 
priate ornamentation,  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  Egyptian  artists, 
whether  they  worked  in  glass  or  pottery,  metals  or  precious  stones, 
ivory  or  wood.  In  all  these  departments  their  success  was  conspicuous, 
and  in  none  was  it  more  marked  than  in  the  art  of  the  potter.  Its 
lustrous  surface  gave  free  scope  to  their  delight  in  pure  and  brilliant 
colour.  It  afforded  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  delicate 
executive  skill  with  which  the  Egyptian  was  largely  endowed.  It 
also  called  forth  his  dexterity  in  the  elaboration  of  the  various 
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technical  processes  by  which  all  artistic  pottery  is  produced.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  to  his  honour,  that  besides  being  the  expert  prac- 
titioner the  Egyptian  potter  was  the  inventor  of  all  those  operations, 
artistic  and  technical,  essential  to  perfect  mastery  in  the  ceramic  art. 
Among  the  special  qualities  of  Egyptian  pottery  its  colour  takes 
a  high  place,  and  would  therefore  claim  a  corresponding  space  in  a 
general  inquiry  into  the  art,  more  indeed  than  can  be  here 
afforded.  A  discussion  of  the  full  range  of  the  Egyptian  palette  is 
out  of  the  question,  but  it  may  be  useful  briefly  to  consider  two  of 
the  more  prominent  tints.  The  first  impression  received  on  seeing  a 
collection  of  Egyptian  ceramic  art  is  that  its  prevailing  colour  is 
blue,  the  second  may  be  that  the  blue  is  of  exceedingly  fine  quality 
and  very  varied  in  tone.  But  although  of  infinite  variety  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  blues  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
one  having  affinities  with  the  precious  stone  known  as  lapis  lazuli, 
the  other  with  the  equally  well  known  turquoise.  It  was  precisely 
these  two  stones  which  were  the  passion  of  the  Egyptian  connoisseurs. 
The  '  precious  blue  and  green  stones '  are  associated  with  the  earliest 
recorded  aesthetic  taste  of  the  race.  They  were  found  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  it  was  for  the  possession  of  the  mines 
in  that  district,  yielding  copper  ore  and  the  precious  stones,  that  the 
kings  of  the  Ancient  Empire  first  engaged  in  foreign  conquest. 
Again,  the  inscriptions  describing  the  victorious  campaigns  of  the 
later  Pharaohs  in  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  frequently  contain  lists  of  the 
spoil,  or  of  the  tribute  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  special  pro- 
minence being  given  to  the  blocks  of  the  '  true  blue  stone.'  Some- 
times also  vases  and  works  of  art  in  the  blue  stone  are  mentioned, 
such  presumably  as  the  articles  in  lapis  lazuli  excavated  at  Dashour. 
Seeing  the  estimation  in  which  lapis  lazuli  and  turquoise  were  held, 
the  potters,  once  having  invented  a  vitreous  glaze  and  found  out 
how  to  colour  it  with  an  oxide  of  copper,  sought  to  assimilate 
their  wares  to  the  vases  in  these  wondrous  stones.  Not  that  the 
imitation  was  intended  to  be  deceptive.  They,  as  well  as  their 
patrons,  recognised  the  satisfying  splendour  of  the  lapis  lazuli  and 
the  joyful  vivacity  of  the  turquoise  at  their  true  decorative  value,  as 
the  colours  best  adapted  to  give  distinction  to  their  wares.1 

1  The  feeling  of  the  Egyptians  towards  these  primaeval  tones  coincided  with  that  of 
all  the  elder  artistic  races.  Cennino  Cennini,  the  quattrocento  Italian  painter,  wrote  : 
'  Ultramarine  blue  (lapis  lazuli)  is  a  colour  more  noble,  beautiful  and  perfect  than 
any  other  colour.  Its  good  qualities  exceed  anything  we  can  say  in  its  praise.  And 
with  this  colour,  together  with  gold  (which  are  the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  art),  let 
everything  be  resplendent.'  The  Egyptian  artists  had  also  learnt  the  spell  which 
lay  in  this  combination,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  gold  setting  of  many  of  the  lapis 
lazuli  objects.  Toilet  pots  in  blue  faience  have  been  found  with  the  lids  and  rims 
in  gold.  They  are  naturally  rare,  on  account  of  the  gold  having  been  stripped  off 
them  in  ancient  times.  Some  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  apposition  are 
those  recently  discovered  in  the  foundation  deposit  of  the  Ramesseum,  excavated  by 
Mr.  Quibell.  They  consist  of  ultramarine  coloured  plaque*,  whereon  are  mounted 
cartouches  of  Rameses  the  Second  in  solid  gold. 
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In  the  after  ages  lapis  lazuli  and  turquoise  colour  came  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Egyptian  potters,  as  they  were  by  those  of  other 
countries,  as  dark  and  pale  blue,  and  as  such  were  used  with  good 
artistic  effect  by  the  native  ceramic  artists.  But  it  was  not  always 
so,  the  feeling  once  was  that  they  were  colours  special  and  apart, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  studying  the  pottery  of  the 
earlier  times. 

The  fabrication  of  earthen  vessels  is  common  to  all  races  in  a 
primitive  stage  of  their  civilisation.  In  the  Nile  Valley,  as  elsewhere, 
the  pottery,  in  the  first  instance,  was  fashioned  by  hand  and  dried  in 
the  sun.  Then  followed  the  inventions  of  the  potter's  wheel  and 
that  of  baking  the  ware  in  a  furnace.  The  pottery  thus  produced 
would  be  more  easily  shaped,  more  symmetrical  and  stronger  than  the 
hand-made  vessels.  The  well-known  paintings  in  the  tombs  at 
Beni-Hassan  illustrate  all  the  processes  of  preparing  the  clay,  the 
1  throwing '  and  the  firing,  but,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  repre- 
sentations of  the  preparation  of  glaze.  Yet  it  must  have  been 
invented  before  the  date  of  the  Beni-Hassan  pictures — the  Twelfth 
Dynasty — since  scarabs  and  cylinders  bearing  the  names  of  early 
Kings  of  Egypt  show  traces  of  a  vitreous  glaze.  It  is  true  these  are 
carved  in  schist,  but  even  admitting  that  its  first  application  was  to 
stone  seals  and  amulets,  it  would  not  have  been  long  before  the 
lustrous  coating  was  also  applied  to  the  small  stone  vessels  of  the 
period,  and  thence  to  the  pottery  the  transition  was  easy  and 
obvious.  But  there  is  considerable  probability  that  the  inventor 
of  glaze  was  a  potter.  Glaze  is  sometimes  unintentionally  produced 
in  firing  earthenware.  From  excessive  heat  or  some  accident  in  the 
preparation  of  the  '  body,'  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  object  fired 
becomes  vitrified.  This  circumstance,  falling  under  the  notice  of  an 
inventive  genius,  would  suggest  to  him  that  if  the  entire  surface  of 
bowls  and  vases  could  be  covered  with  this  vitreous  coating  they  would 
not  alone  be  pleasanter  to  the  eye,  but  they  would  also  be  non- 
absorbent,  which  would  add  considerably  to  their  value.  That  faience 
contemporaneous  with  the  scarabs  has  not  been  discovered  or 
identified,  is  readily  understood  when  the  fragile  nature  of  the 
material  is  considered.  Blue  faience  2  beads  have  been  found  in 
tombs  of  the  Ancient  Empire,  and  although  the  evidence  as  to  their 
date  is  not  conclusive,  there  is  a  probability  of  their  belonging  to  the 
Fourth  Dynasty. 

The  earliest  examples  of  the  native  faience  having  an  authenticity 
apparently  unexceptionable  are  some  few  figures  of  hippopotami  about 
eight  inches  long,  together  with  a  statuette  of  the  god  Bes  of  about 
the  same  dimensions :  they  are  attributed  to  the  Eleventh  Dynasty. 

2  The  faience  is  sometimes  erroneously  termed  '  porcelain.'  The  material  for  the 
fabrication  of  porcelain  is  not  found  in  Egypt,  neither  was  it  known  to  the  native 
potters. 
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A  few  vases  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  period,  bat  here  again, 
as  with  the  beads,  the  evidence  is  not  quite  convincing.  The 
hippopotami  were  discovered  in  the  Eleventh  Dynasty  tombs  of 
Drah-abou-1  Naggah,  at  Thebes.  The  modelling  of  the  animals  is 
broad  and  masterly,  the  heavy,  cumbersome  forms  of  the  beasts  being 
well  expressed.  Their  colour  is  turquoise  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
quality,  pure  and  limpid  as  the  morning  sky  in  Egypt.  On  the 
bodies  of  the  creatures  are  depicted  birds  and  butterflies,  lotus  plants 
and  reeds,  drawn  in  manganese  purple  with  a  clean  and  precise  out- 
line ;  the  artist  thus  naively  intending  to  indicate  that  the  animal 
was  in  his  native  haunts.  Examining  a  fracture  in  one  of  them,  it  is 
seen  that  the  paste  or  body  is  a  white,  siliceous  frit,  which  from  its 
smoothness  has  been  thoroughly  levigated.  The  glaze  has  been 
coloured  with  an  oxide  of  copper  prepared  with  extreme  nicety,  and 
has  been  thinly  and  evenly  spread  over  the  surface.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler  than  this  brilliant  blue  faience  with  its  fine  purple 
ornamentation  ;  at  the  same  time  it  renders  the  impression  of  perfect 
mastery  of  the  art.  The  colour  is  exquisite  in  tone,  and  all  the  pro- 
cesses of  fabrication  have  been  executed  with  the  consummate  skill 
only  attained  by  long  practice.  The  art  may  here  almost  be  said  to 
have  touched  its  utmost  limit  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  All 
else  was  a  question  of  details,  doubtless  involving  continuous  and 
complicated  experiments,  but  which — the  artists  having  conquered 
such  a  solid  standpoint — were  to  be  conducted  with  a  sureness  and 
precision  that  would  never  be  at  fault. 

Coming  to  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  which  was  a  time  of  great 
prosperity  in  Egypt,  we  pass  out  of  the  region  of  conjecture  and 
arrive  at  a  period  whereof  at  least  one  of  the  vase  forms  have 
been  discovered.  This  is  a  small  blue  unguent  pot,  a  little  more 
than  three  inches  high  and  bearing  the  cartouche  of  King 
Usertesen  the  First.  Its  shape  is  oviform,  having  a  rounded  rim 
at  the  foot  and  a  heavier  one  surmounting  the  neck ;  the  substance 
is  thick  for  its  size.  The  glaze  has  lost  its  lustre,  the  once  deep 
blue  has  paled  and  faded ;  but  this  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at, 
considering  the  many  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  it  stood, 
probably  gold-lidded,  on  the  toilet-table  of  some  queen  or  daughter 
of  the  Pharaohs.  This  precious  relic  (now  in  the  Grhizeh  Museum) 
was  found  by  Mariette  at  Abydos.  It  would  probaby  come  from  a 
tomb,  in  that  the  sacred  soil  of  Osiris,  where  the  most  pious  among 
the  Egyptians  from  all  parts  of  the  realm,  especially  those  who  had 
held  the  priestly  office,  always  sought  to  find  their  last  resting-place. 

The  discoloration  and  injury  to  the  glaze,  it  may  be  remarked, 
are  not  necessarily  due  to  age  or  usage.  These  often  add  a  pleasant 
patina  to  Egyptian  pottery.  They  arise  from  the  vase  having  been 
long  in  contact  with  damp  earth  or  some  other  moist  substance 
containing  acids,  which  have  eaten  into  the  glaze  and  corroded  the 
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mineral  oxide  which  formed  the  colouring  matter.  This  is  an 
accident  to  which  all  Egyptian  pottery  has  been  liable,  and  has  to  be 
taken  into  account  when  the  colour  of  the  wares  is  in  question. 
Sometimes  turquoise  blue  will  turn  green,  or  vanish  altogether,  the 
deep  lapis  lazuli  blue  will  change  to  a  dull  grey,  or  the  dark  green  to 
a  red.  But  where  no  moisture  has  reached  the  faience  it  will  retain 
its  pristine  colour  as  pure  and  brilliant  as  on  the  day  it  left  the 
furnace. 

The  present  vase  also  suggests  another  general  observation  which 
the  inquirer  into  the  history  of  Egyptian  pottery  should  bear  in 
mind.  Judging  alone  from  style,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  vase 
belonged  lo  an  art  anterior  to  that  of  the  hippopotami  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  well  '  potted/  but  the  substance  is  thicker  and  the 
forms  are  rounder  than  what  might  be  expected  from  the  potter  who 
made  the  objects  from  Drah-abou-'l  Naggah ;  the  style,  in  short,  is 
apparently  more  archaic,  more  allied  to  the  art  of  the  Pyramid  age 
of  the  Fourth  Dynasty.  The  probable  explanation  being  that  the 
vase  came  from  a  pottery  remote  from  Thebes.  In  a  land  having 
the  extent  of  Egypt,  and  although  nominally  under  one  crown 
not  really  united,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  art  was  everywhere 
on  the  same  level  at  one  and  the  same  period.  In  some,  perhaps 
purely  agricultural,  districts  the  potters  would  cling  to  the  earlier 
forms,  while  in  the  principal  cities  or  centres  of  commerce  they 
would  be  more  enterprising,  inventing  new  wares,  which  they  would 
seek  to  render  attractive  by  their  lightness  and  elegance.  So  also 
with  respect  to  the  schemes  of  colour — what  would  be  admired  in  one 
place  might  be  unfashionable  in  another.  It  would  have  been  the 
same  as  with  the  religious  beliefs — the  crocodile  that  was  cherished 
and  worshipped  as  a  god  in  one  nome,  was  elsewhere  execrated  and 
slain  without  mercy. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  lists  of  kings  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  between  the 
Twelfth  and  the  Eighteenth  Dynasties ;  it  has  even  been  put  forth  that 
the  interregnum  between  the  two,  instead  of  being  five  hundred 
years,  as  stated  by  some  writers,  was  only  a  comparatively  short 
period.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  its  pottery  is  unknown.  There 
is,  however,  a  remarkable  bowl  bearing  a  half  obliterated  inscription 
which  has  been  supposed  to  include  the  cartouche  of  King  Sebek- 
hotep  the  Second  of  the  Thirteenth  Dynasty.  From  the  few  remaining 
hieroglyphs  it  is  evident  that  the  inscription  was  of  the  usual 
character — that  the  king  was  beloved  of  the  god  and  was  the  giver 
of  life  for  ever ;  but  as  to  the  cartouche,  so  little  of  the  hieroglyphs 
can  be  discerned  that  it  is  impossible  to  state  positively  what  was 
their  original  meaning.  The  bowl  is  between  four  and  five  inches 
high,  it  is  rounded  at  the  bottom  and  with  the  sides  gently  sloping 
outwards.  It  has  been  *  thrown '  and  finished  with  great  care,  the 
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sides  being  thin  and  smooth.  The  colour  is  a  deep,  lustrous  blue, 
of  such  transparency  that  one  appears  to  see  far  down  into  its 
mysterious  depths.  The  inscription,  which  forms  a  band  round  the 
upper  half  of  the  exterior,  is  in  finely  drawn  characters  of  a  purplish 
black  colour.  Judging  alone  from  the  style  the  art  might  be 
concluded  to  belong  to  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and 
it  is  probably  to  that  period  that  it  will  be  ultimately  assigned.3  The 
bowl  is  now  on  exhibition  at  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Under  the  rule  of  the  energetic  kings  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
Egypt  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Her  armies  were 
victorious  in  Syria,  in  the  country  through  which  the  Euphrates 
flowed,  and  in  the  South  far  into  the  Soudan.  Wealth  and  riches  of 
all  kinds  were  poured  into  her  cities ;  her  commerce  was  extended 
in  every  direction,  and  art  was  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition. 
Hence,  with  respect  to  the  pottery,  we  have  no  longer  to  deal  with 
solitary  examples,  painfully  questioning  how  far  they  may  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  contemporary  art.  From  this  time  it  is  possible  to 
attempt  a  classification  which,  although  it  may  not  be  that  finally 
accepted,  may  at  least  be  useful  in  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry. 

Before  glancing  at  the  faience,  it  will  be  desirable  to  pause  for  a 
moment  before  a  group  of  vases  and  small  objects  in  glazed  schist, 
some  of  them  being  inscribed  with  the  royal  cartouches  of  several  of 
the  Thothmes  and  Amenhoteps.  The  objects,  whereof  more  than  a 
score  are  known,  are  divided  amongst  the  museums  of  Grhizeh, 
Turin,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  London,  a  few  being  in  the  collection  of  the 
Kev.  W.  MacGrregor.  They  are  mostly  articles  for  the  toilet,  but  in  two 
or  three  instances  are  statuettes,  as,  for  instance,  a  delicately  carved 
group  of  Isis  suckling  Amenhotep  the  Fourth.  Among  the  animals,  an 
admirably  executed  figure  of  a  crocodile  bears  the  cartouche  of 
Amenhotep  the  Third.  The  most  numerous  among  the  smaller  vases 
are  some  toilet  pots  to  contain  Kohl — the  black  ointment  with  which 
the  Egyptian  ladies  anointed  their  eyes.  These  vases  are  generally 
affixed  to  small  stands  ornamented  in  open  work.  The  receptacle  for 
the  Kohl  is  a  hollow  cylindrical  core  surrounded  in  some  instances 
by  an  outer  vase,  separated  from  it,  except  in  a  few  places,  and 
elaborately  ornamented  in  open  work.  What  may  be  called  the 
outer  vase  has  straight,  or  but  slightly  curved,  sides  rising  from  the 
base,  then  rapidly  curving  into  a  narrow  neck,  and,  finally,  suddenly 
extending  to  a  flat  surface  at  the  top,  which  has  a  larger  circum- 
ference than  the  base  or  the  shoulder.  Originally  the  disc  at  the 

3  A  touching  interest  is  attached  to  the  bowl  from  its  having  been  one  of  the  first 
pieces  of  Egyptian  pottery  acquired  by  the  late  Major  W.  J.  Myers,  60th  Kifles,  who, 
on  the  30th  of  last  October,  was  killed  at  Ladysmith.  The  Major,  who  had  a  genuine 
taste  for  art,  began  his  collection  when  he  was  Aide-de-camp  to  General  F.  Stephenson, 
commanding  the  army  of  occupation  in  Egypt.  For  the  last  dozen  years  he  had  been 
adding  to  it  with  rare  judgment  and  discrimination,  until  it  had  become  one  of  the 
most  important  representative  gatherings  of  Egyptian  ceramic  art. 
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top  was  duplicated  by  an  equally  flat  lid.  The  only  one  preserved  is 
in  the  Grhizeh  Museum ;  it  is  covered  with  an  elaborately  incised  rosette 
design.  The  principal  ornament  on  these  singularly  original  little  vases 
is  displayed  on  the  upright  sides  ;  it  is  there  lavished  with  a  prodi- 
gality of  invention  and  a  finesse  of  execution  truly  marvellous. 
There  are  minute  figures  of  gods,  sacred  birds,  winged  scarabs,  and 
the  various  ritualistic  and  royal  emblems ;  the  latter  suggesting  that 
these  sumptuous  toilet  pots  were  only  made  for  queens  and  princesses ; 
indeed,  one  of  the  series  belonging  to  Mr.  MacGrregor  contains  amidst 
its  ornamentation  the  cartouche  of  a  Theban  princess.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  glaze  is  a  rich  mottled  green,  rather  dark  in 
tone,  and  taking  sparkling  lights  on  the  relief  ornament.  Those 
among  the  vases  having  smooth  sides  are  distinguished  by  the  bold- 
ness of  their  forms ;  for  instance,  a  globular  body  will  be  supported 
on  a  sharply  accentuated  foot,  and  be  surmounted  by  a  long  straight 
neck  curving  outwardly  at  the  top,  the  handle  forming  a  long  loop. 
Another  will  have  the  bulbous  body,  projecting  lip,  and  solidly  defined 
foot  seen  in  the  enamelled  glass  lamps  of  the  time  of  Sultan  Hassan — 
this  reappearance  at  distant  intervals  of  ancient  motives  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  long  sequence  of  Egyptian  art.  The  glazed  schist 
ware  is,  of  course,  the  continuation  of  the  artistic  form  invented  in 
the  earlier  dynasties.  The  technical  processes  are  similar,  but  the 
artistic  ability  has  largely  developed.  Its  course  has  not  yet  been 
dearly  traced,  there  being  long  spaces  of  time  whereof  no  specimens 
of  the  art  are  known.  It  certainly  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency  during  the  reign  of  Usertesen  the  First,  since  a  head 
bearing  his  cartouche  has  been  found;  its  extraordinary  executive 
ability  proving  that  the  art  was  successfully  practised  as  far  back  as 
the  Twelfth  Dynasty.  The  object  belongs  to  the  Myers  collection. 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty  pottery 
correspond  with  those  observable  in  the  above-mentioned  group  of 
glazed  schist.  The  design  is  full  of  vitality,  the  colour  potent. 
While  the  forms  incline  to  massiveness,  their  carved  or  incised 
ornamentation  is  never  lacking  in  finish,  which  on  occasion  can  be  of 
extreme  refinement.  An  example  in  Mr.  MacGrregor's  collection 
repeats  in  faience  the  method  of  the  double  wall  schist  Kohl-pots, 
and,  considering  the  unstable  nature  of  the  material — siliceous  frit — 
before  it  is  fired,  gives  evidence  of  a  manipulative  dexterity  highly 
creditable  to  the  potter.  The  outline  is  that  of  an  elegant  phial, 
rounded  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  to  a  slender  neck,  which  is 
crowned  with  a  half-expanded  lotus  flower.  The  outline,  however, 
is  not  continuous,  as  it  might  have  been  in  a  more  careless  and  easy- 
going period.  It  is  arrested  at  the  shoulder  and  at  the  top  of  the 
neck,  not  enough  to  suggest  harshness,  but  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  designer  desired  the  separate  parts  of  the  vessel  to  be  clearly 
defined.  The  bottle  for  holding  the  liquid  is  attached  to  the  outer 
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covering  at  the  base  and  at  the  neck.  The  enclosing  vase-form  is 
in  pierced  work ;  its  motives  of  ornamentation  include  a  head  of  the 
goddess  Hathor  flanked  and  crowned  with  uraei,  vultures  bearing 
the  seal,  a  figure  of  the  god  Bes  and  papyrus  columns ;  the  rounded 
base  represents  an  expanded  lotus  flower.  The  colour  is  deep  blue 
inclining  to  purple,  reminiscent  of  the  velvety  surface  of  a  ripe 
plum  with  the  bloom  still  upon  it.  The  costliness  of  this  ware 
would  naturally  restrict  its  output,  its  extra  fragility  will  also  account 
for  so  little  having  been  preserved  intact. 

The  wares  in  more  ordinary  use  were  painted,  the  ornamentation 
being  generally  in  a  manganese  purple  and  the  ground  the  popular 
deep  blue.  Typical  examples  of  the  higher  class  of  vessels  for 
domestic  use  may  be  selected  from  the  drinking  cups  or  .bowls. 
They  are  either  a  half  globe  or  a  shallower  cup  flattened  in  the 
centre  so  that  it  may  stand  steadily,  the  spring  of  the  sides  being 
first  concave  but  soon  merging  into  a  convex  line.  The  motives  of 
the  interior  decoration  are  generally  fish  swimming  amongst  lotus 
flowers,  more  rarely  Hathor  heads  and  lotus  flowers,  or  the  lotus 
alone.  There  is  frequently  a  small  square  drawn  in  the  centre  and 
covered  with  wavy  lines — symbolising  a  tank  filled  with  water ;  or 
the  centre  may  be  a  rosette  with  fish  swimming  round  it,  and  beyond 
this  a  couple  of  circular  bands  composed  of  lancet-shaped  leaves.  The 
exterior  on  a  particularly  choice  specimen  may  have  a  rosette  in  the 
centre,  then  bands  of  leaves  or  petals  framed  by  other  bands  of  con- 
centric lines,  but  usually  it  is  one  expanded  lotus  flower  drawn  in 
outline  and  covering  the  whole  surface.  It  is  from  these  Egyptian 
bowls  that  the  Greek  vase  painters  of  the  archaic  period  adapted 
the  same  design  of  the  open  lotus  flower  for  their  own  wares. 
Occasionally  one  finds  bowls  of  the  above  form  containing  figure 
subjects  in  their  interior  decoration ;  it  may  be  a  girl  playing  a  guitar, 
or  smelling  a  flower,  or  punting  a  boat  among  the  papyrus  beds ;  the 
style  of  drawing,  however,  in  these  instances  appears  rather  that  of 
the  Twentieth  than  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty. 

Incised  ornamentation  was  probably  practised  in  Egypt  at  a  very 
early  period.  The  first  artistic  pottery  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
discovered  dates,  however,  from  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty.  The 
technique  in  its  simplest  form  consists  in  graving  the  ornament  on 
the  vessel  when  it  has  been  dried  but  not  fired.  The  design  is  then 
filled  in  with  a  paste  of  another  colour,  the  vessel  is  dipped  in  the 
vitreous  glaze,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  furnace.  The  colour- 
scheme  may,  of  course,  be  extended  by  filling  in  the  incision  with 
pastes  of  more  than  one  colour.  Thus  we  find  vases  in  white 
grounds  will  have  their  ornament  in  blue  and  red.  Of  the 
various  combinations  of  colour,  perhaps  the  most  impressive  is  that 
rendering  the  design  in  turquoise  on  a  ground  of  lapis  lazuli.  In  this 
instance  the  technique  is  ingenious ;  the  '  body '  has  been  mixed 
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with  a  dark  blue  colouring  matter,  the  incised  ornament  was  filled 
with  a  white  paste,  the  covering  glaze  for  the  whole  being  in 
turquoise,  which  consequently  is  exceedingly  brilliant  when 
displayed  on  the  white,  and  imparts  a  delicate  softness  to  the 
ultramarine  ground.  No  examples  of  this  last-mentioned  colour- 
sc'ieme  in  vase  forms  have  been  yet  discovered  in  a  perfect 
state,  but  the  fragments  and  portions  of  small  toilet  vases  afford 
hints  of  their  original  shape.  The  Ghizeh  Museum  contains 
a  largish  white  bowl  with  the  ornamentation  and  inscription  in 
blue  and  red,  of  a  globular  form,  similar  to  that  of  the  stone 
bowls  of  the  Old  Empire,  of  which  important  specimens  are  in 
the  British  Museum  and  in  the  collection  lent  to  South  Kensington 
Museum  by  Mr.  Eandolph  Berens.  The  Louvre  possesses  a  beautiful 
Kohl  pot  in  a  deep  yellow  ground  with  the  ornamental  inscription  in 
blue.  It  also  owns  a  bracelet  whereon  the  inscription  is  turquoise 
blue  on  an  ultramarine  ground,  the  technique  being  the  same  as  that 
above  described.  Both  these  objects  are  intact.  The  inscription  on 
the  bracelet  reads,  *  [Long]  life  to  the  beautiful  god,  lord  of  the 
two  lands,  the  lord  maker  of  things,  Neb-Maat-Ka  son  of  the  Sun, 
beloved  of  the  company  of  the  gods,  Amen-hetep  [III.],  prince  of 
Thebes,  giver  of  life  and  health,  like  Ea  for  ever ! '  The  other 
unbroken  pieces  and  many  of  the  fragments  of  vases  bear  the  car- 
touches of  Amenhotep  the  Third,  and  sometimes  in  addition  that  of 
his  Queen  Thii,  hence  it  may  be  supposed  that,  like  the  schist  before 
mentioned,  this  was  also  a  royal  ware.  Many  of  the  examples  have 
been  found  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Amenhotep,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  at  Thebes. 

Several  other  striking  phases  of  the  vigorous  Eighteenth  Dynasty 
deserve  attention;  one  only,  however,  can  be  briefly  noticed  on 
the  present  occasion,  that  being  the  glazed  tile-decoration  of  the 
reign  of  Amenhotep  the  Fourth  (Khuen'aten).  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  transference  of  the  royal  residence  from  Thebes  to 
Tell-el-Amarna  was  connected  with  a  very  singular  episode  in  the 
history  of  Egypt — nothing  less  than  a  religious  reformation  attempted 
by  the  monarch  himself.  Little  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the 
course  of  events  leading  up  to  the  royal  desertion  of  the  ancient 
capital,  other  than  it  appears  the  king  wished  to  substitute  the 
worship  of  one  god — the  Sun  god — for  the  crowd  of  local  divinities 
which  were  adored  in  the  various  nomes  and  cities  of  the  empire. 
Along  with  the  religious  reformation  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
artistic  movement  of  a  naturalistic  tendency.  The  evidence  mainly 
consists  in  certain  pictorial  representations,  and  in  some  glazed  tiles 
and  plaques  found  a  few  years  ago  at  Tell-el-Amarna  by  Professor 
Petrie.  They  exemplify  a  modification  of  the  incised  process,  in 
which  the  surface  of  the  tile  is  inlaid  with  detached  passages  of 
finished  ornament,  thus  obtaining  an  additional  richness  of  effect. 

Y    2 
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For  instance,  the  decorative  motive  of  one  of  the  panels  of  tiles  is  a 
meadow  covered  with  daisies.  The  design  would  be  drawn  in  a 
brownish  green  outline,  delineating  the  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers. 
Then  the  ground  is  painted  a  pale  grass  green,  and  the  surface  where 
the  daisies  are  drawn  lowered  with  a  sharp  tool,  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  the  circular  plaques  in  white  frit  representing  the  daisies. 
These  are  modelled  in  relief  and  their  centres  painted  yellow.  A 
blue  thistle  is  added  here  and  there  for  variety.  The  tile  is  then 
glazed  and  fired.  The  scheme  of  colour  is  charming,  nothing  could 
be  fresher  or  gayer  than  its  general  effect.  It  is  suggestive  of  an 
English  summer  landscape,  painted  by  Millais  in  his  early  manner. 
One  wonders  whence  the  artist,  working  on  the  parched  and  arid  soil 
of  Tell-el-Amarna,  derived  his  inspiration.  No  trace  of  an  Egyptian 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  Wordsworth  has  yet  been  discovered,  nor,  judging 
from  what  is  known  of  Egyptian  poetry,  will  there  ever  be,  but  we 
may  venture  to  hope  that  the  diggers  will  find  further  examples  of 
his  free,  untrammelled,  unritualistic  decorative  design. 

HENRY  WALLJS. 
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SOME  STRAY  SHOTS  AND  A   MORAL 


SOME  thirty  years  ago  my  partner  and  I  were  making  our  way  up 
the  Valley  of  Saguache  Creek  in  Southern  Colorado,  when  we  came 
in  sight  of  a  small  band  of  Utes  a  little  ahead  of  our  wagon.  A  buck, 
his  face  gay  with  paint  and  his  sidelocks  beautifully  braided  with 
bc-aver  fur,  struck  the  whip  to  his  spotted  pony  and  dashed  up  at 
the  gallop  to  interview  us. 

*  Where  you  go  ? '   he   asked,   after  the   usual   *  How-hows '   of 
gieeting  had  been  interchanged. 

*  Oh,  up  the  creek  a  bit/  said  my  partner  carelessly. 

'What  you  do  there?'  persisted  the  inquisitive  redman.  The 
upper  part  of  the  Saguache  Valley  had  only  just  been  ceded  by  the 
Utes,  who  were  a  tribe  of  hunting  savages,  and  no  ranches  had  as 
y«-t  been  located  there  within  the  mountains.  My  partner  informed 
him  that  we  purposed  taking  up  a  ranch  for  cattle  and  hay  some  ten 
miles  above  at  the  Forks,  explaining  in  answer  to  further  queries  in 
waat  the  business  of  a  ranchman's  life  consisted.  After  satisfying 
the  Indian's  curiosity  my  partner,  in  turn,  put  a  question  to  him. 

'  Why  don't  you  take  to  ranching  ? '  he  said  to  the  noble  savage 
who  sat  there  before  us  with  his  long  rifle  in  its  beaded  buckskin 
case  across  his  saddle.  *  Hunting  '11  be  played  out  soon,  and  you'll 
wimt  to  be  doing  something  for  a  living.  Why  not  try  a  little  work 
for  a  change  ? ' 

The  Indian  drew  himself  proudly  back  with  a  fine  contempt. 

*  Navajo  work,'  he  said,  '  work  heap ! '     The  Navajos  were  a  pastoral 
tribe,  thrice   more   numerous  than  the  Utes,  and  they  lived   and 
prospered  by  the  flocks  and  herds  which  they  tended  with  great 
in  lustry ;  but  the  fierce  Ute  hunters  reckoned  that  one  Ute  brave 
could  lick  three  Navajos  any  day.     '  Navajo  work ! '  he  repeated  in  a 
toie  that   indicated    that   the   Navajos   to   him   were   mere   dogs. 

*  Mexican  work,'  continued  the  redman,  with  a  scorn  scarcely  less 
pr  enounced  ;  '  that  all  right  for  him.     American  work !  that  all  right 
to  >.'     He  paused  a  moment,  his  bright  beady  eyes  flashing  fire  at 
us.     '  Ute,  no!'  he  said,  his  lip  curling  with  a  magnificent  disdain. 
'  I  rte  not  work.     Ute  fight ;  kill  men." 

There  spoke  the  true  savage.     Apart  from  the  necessary  business 
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of  hunting  deer  for  food,  the  one  sole  aim  of  his  life  was  to  win 
among  his  fellow-braves  the  name  of  being  a  great  manslayer.  '  The 
American  Government/  so  I  was  once  told  by  an  old  Mexican 
frontiersman,  '  is  always  trying  to  meddle  with  the  Indians'  arrange- 
ments ;  the  agent  is  always  wanting  to  make  any  common  buck  that 
suits  his  own  ideas  into  a  chief.  But  the  Indians  don't  care  a  cent 
about  the  choice  of  the  Government  agent.  They  have  only  one  law 
of  their  own  about  it.  El  capitan  de  los  Indios  es  el  que  ha  matado 
mas  hombres — the  captain  of  the  Indians  is  he  who  has  killed  most 
men.'  And  there  the  Mexican  had  unquestionably  put  the  truth  in 
a  nutshell. 

Such  being  their  ideals,  it  is  small  wonder  that  the  redmen 
show  a  keen  practical  insight  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  accom- 
plishments that  chiefly  command  success  in  their  business  of  man- 
slaying,  and  not  least  among  these  do  they  reckon  the  ability  to 
shoot  straight.  I  had  an  amusing  proof  of  this  fact  not  long  after  • 
the  incident  related  above.  There  had  been  some  little  ructions 
with  the  band  of  Utes  represented  by  the  gentleman  who  so  scorned 
the  idea  of  a  Ute  working,  but  happily  the  mischief  was  assuaged 
without  bloodshed.  It  was  the  presence  of  Wolf,  a  much  greater 
manslayer  than  the  above-mentioned  redskin,  which  prevented  the 
outbreak;  for  Wolf  was  wise  enough  to  insist  on  peace  being  kept 
with  the  whites  and  summarily  put  a  stop  to  the  trouble.  This 
Wolf  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  natural  savage,  whom  I  had  watched 
with  great  interest  the  year  before  '  dancing '  a  Cheyenne  scalp  he 
had  taken.  Now,  as  soon  as  peace  was  settled,  he  and  I  became 
very  friendly,  and  I  allowed  him  to  examine  a  seventy-five  dollar, 
•50-calibre,  breechloading  Sharp's  rifle  that  I  possessed.  He  appre- 
ciated its  excellence  thoroughly  and  begged  me  to  let  him  practise 
with  it  at  a  mark.  As  peace  was  secured  I  had  no  objection,  and  I 
gave  him  some  cartridges  for  it  with  which  to  try  his  skill.  We 
were  then  at  a  ranch  on  the  Lower  Saguache  outside  the  mountains, 
where  a  few  whites  had  rallied  in  the  expectation  of  a  Ute  war  that 
never  came  off.  I  did  not  go  out  to  watch  Wolf's  rifle-shooting,  but 
stayed  indoors  finishing  a  '  dime  novel,'  the  Indians  of  which  some- 
how seemed  in  no  wise  to  resemble  those  around  me.  I  heard  the 
rifle  cracking  away  at  intervals,  until  Wolf  came  running  in  with  it 
in  his  hand,  and  insisted  that  I  must  now  come  out  and  see.  So  I 
yielded,  and  sure  enough  the  Indian  had  borrowed  a  flat-headed  nail 
from  the  ranchman  and  had  nailed  an  old  envelope  of  mine  against 
a  tree,  and  Wolf  had  been  putting  ball  after  ball  into  the  paper,  till 
at  last  he  had  got  in  one  that  all  but  touched  the  head  of  the  nail  in 
the  centre.  Catching  me  by  the  arm  he  pointed  with  pride  to  this, 
his  latest  shot,  and  thrusting  the  rifle  into  my  hand,  '  Shoot,'  he 
urged  ;  '  you  shoot  now ! ' 

In  vain  I  protested,  urging  that  I  didn't  care  to  shoot,  didn'  t 
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want  to  waste  more  ammunition,  and  so  forth.  Wolf,  delighted  at  his 
own  prowess,  was  inexorable;  so,  at  last,  just  to  gratify  him,  I 
accepted  the  rifle  without  more  ado,  raised  it  quickly  to  the  shoulder, 
and  loosed  off.  Down  dropped  the  envelope  fluttering  to  the  ground  ; 
uhe  ball  had  driven  up  the  central  nail  and  set  the  paper  free.  Of 
course  I  myself  very  well  knew  it  was  an  uncommon  lucky  shot ; 
nevertheless  I  handed  him  the  rifle  back  and  turned  carelessly  away, 
as  if  I  was  in  the  habit  of  driving  nails  like  that  every  day.  I  had 
expected  that  the  redman  would  be  jealous  ;  but,  no  :  Wolf  was  not 
jealous ;  he  was  glad,  glad  at  being  beaten ;  and  catching  me  most 
affectionately  by  the  arm,  '  You  come  with  me/  he  said  very  earnestly, 
you  come  with  me.  We  go  out  on  the  plains  together,  kill  Kiowas.' 
Kiowas  were  redmen  like  Wolf,  only  they  were  redmen  of  another 
^ribe,  hostile  to  the  Utes,  and  by  consequence  his  natural  prey.  The 
soul  of  this  noble  savage  yearned  for  Kiowa  scalps,  and  if  I  would 
only  bring  that  Sharp's  '50-calibre  along  he  was  sure  we  would  not 
return  empty-handed. 

But  my  ambition  was  turned  in  a  different  direction,  and  my  sole 
object  was  to  become  a  peaceable  ranchman  as  speedily  as  might  be  ; 
in  Western  phrase,  'I  hadn't  lost  any  Kiowas/  and  Wolfs  eager 
invitation  fell  upon  ears  that  were  deaf  to  his  charming. 

My  partner  disapproved  of  my  friendship  with  Wolf.  He  had 
the  natural  hatred  of  Indians  which  was  practically  universal  along 
the  frontiers  exposed  to  their  ravages.  I  remember  a  characteristic 
story  he  told  me  of  his  own  early  life. 

'  Once  when  I  was  a  boy  up  in  Northern  Colorado/  he  began,  '  I 
crawled  on  a  black-tail  buck  and  plugged  him  good  through  the 
lungs.  He  run  a  smart  way,  but  I  trailed  him,  for  I  knew  he'd  got 
to  drop,  and  drop  he  did.  But,  I  tell  you,  when  I  got  up  to  him,  I 
found  a  big  buck  Arapahoe  settin'  alongside  of  the  carcase  and  a-going 
bo  help  himself  to  it.  I  told  him  it  was  my  deer,  but  he  guessed  he 
<3ould  bluff  a  boy  like  me  off ; — he  had  his  gun — and  he  pointed  it  at 
aae  and  told  me  to  scoot.  He'd  got  the  dead  wood  on  me,  so  I  scooted  ; 
but  the  moment  I  had  got  into  the  brush  I  jest  turned  and  let  him 
have  it.  I  got  him  too/ 

1  You  killed  him  ?'  said  I. 

'  Why  certainly/  said  he.  '  But  I  was  skeered  a  bit,  for  there 
might  be  more  of  'em  around,  and  I  run  to  camp  and  told  my  father. 
And  he  came  back  with  me  and  fetched  a  spade  along  and  we  buried 
the  Arapahoe  right  there  and  brought  the  deer  to  camp.' 

4  And  your  father  didn't  say  anything  to  you  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Oh,  yes/  returned  my  partner  proudly ;  '  he  said  if  I'd  a'  acted 
any  other  way  he'd  have  booted  me  out  of  camp  himself.' 

My  partner  displayed  a  marked  contempt  (unmerited — need  I 
say  it  ? — in  my  opinion)  for  the  abilities  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
matter  of  fighting  Indians.  By  his  own  account  he  had  put  in  a 
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good  deal  of  his  time  around  various  Western  forts  and  he  was  full 
of  stories  about  the  life  there.  If  he  did  not  actually  claim  to  have 
been  present  at  the  Fort  Phil  Kearny  massacre  by  the  Sioux  in  1866, 
at  any  rate  he  did  claim  to  know  all  about  it. 

'  Them  fellers  from  West  Point/  said  he,  <  till  they've  cut  their 
eye  teeth  out  here  on  the  Plains,  are  plumb  tenderfeet,  and  their 
men  don't  know  how  to  shoot.  Look  at  Fort  Phil  Kearny :  them 
blamed  Sioux  reg'ler  shepherded  three  officers  and  about  a  hundred 
U.S.  cavalry  right  into  a  trap,  jes'  like  they'd  been  so  many  wild 
turkeys ;  and  then  they  stampeded  'em  and  knocked  every  last  man 
of  'em  on  the  head  with  their  tommy  hawks.  There  wasn't  but 
three  men  made  any  fight  of  it  that  day,  and  they  was  civilians  with 
Henry  rifles.  They'd  got  into  a  little  holler  and  there  they  stood  off 
the  Sioux  for  mebbe  an  hour  or  more.  They  fought  it  to  a  finish, 
did  them  three  civilians.  There  was  a  pile  of  empty  cartridges 
found  round  their  bodies  and  a  string  of  dead  war-ponies  right  in 
front  of  where  they  made  their  stand.  It's  men  like  that,  it's  the 
cow-boys  and  the  bull-whackers  and  the  mule-skinners,  that  the 
Injuns  is  afeard  of.  Them  Sioux  was  most  insultin'  about  the 
soldiers.  Why  not  long  after  that  Kearny  massacre,  Mr.  Red  Cloud 

met   General   A at  the   Sioux    Agency    and    asked    him   for 

ammunition  to  kill  antelope  with.  It  was  a  peace  talk,  you  under- 
stand, and  old  Red  Cloud  he  was  playing  the  usual  Injun  skunk- 
game  of  saying  that  his  squaws  were  hungry  and  he  wanted  a  big 
present  of  food  and  ammunition. 

'  "Ammunition  be  bio  wed,"  says  General  A .  "Ammunition  for 

you  indeed  !  Think  I'm  a-going  to  let  you  have  any  ammunition  ? 
You  want  it  to  kill  my  soldiers  with." 

1 "  Huh !  Your  soldiers  ! "  says  Red  Cloud  mighty  scornful. 
"  I  don't  want  it  for  nothing  except  to  kill  antelope.  My  young  men 
can  kill  your  soldiers  with  clubs." 

'He  got  the  General  there,  sure.  No,  I  ain't  no  opinion  of 
soldiers  as  Injun  fighters.  Them  Government  Springfield  rifles  are 
mighty  good,  but  the  soldiers  don't  know  how  to  use  'em. 
Government's  too  darn  close-fisted  to  let  'em  have  any  cartridges 
to  practise  with.  That's  why  they  can't  shoot.  They  don't  never 
get  any  practice  but  once  in  a  blue  moon,  and  then  only  at  a  target ; 
and  target  practice  is  a  poor  thing  by  itself.  Oh,  yes,  you  can  look 
at  me.  'Course  I  seen  you  drive  up  that  nail  there,  that  day  on  the 
Saguache,  and  I  don't  deny  as  it  was  a  good  enough  shot.  But  it's 
shooting  at  the  living  mark  that  is  the  only  right  way  to  learn 
When  I  was  a  boy,  my  old  dad  used  to  send  me  out  with  three 
bullets  and  three  charges  of  powder,  and  I  had  to  bring  in  three 
squirrels  when  I  come  back  or  else  he'd  know  the  reason  why.  They 
had  to  be  killed  proper,  too.  He  didn't  want  no  gut-shot  squirrels, 
he  didn't.  Every  squirrel  had  to  be  shot  clean  through  the  head, 
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or  else  my  head  got  clouted  for  it.  That's  the  way  to  learn  a  boy  to 
eiioot,  you  bet.' 

Undoubtedly  such  a  training,  which  I  take  it  is  precisely  that  of 
the  Boers,  does  turn  out  uncommonly  good  game  shots.  I  remember 
i,  few  years  later  being  up  in  the  Sierra  San  Antonio  with  another 
frontiersman,  who  was  the  quickest  man  with  a  rifle  I  ever  saw.  We 
carried  Winchesters  and  were  working  through  some  thick  brush 
which  grew  almost  as  if  it  had  been  artificially  planted  to  make  an 
ornamental  park  where  undulating  grassy  glades  divided  the  dense 
clumps  of  young  pine.  Here  I  started  a  drove  of  wild  turkeys  which, 
however,  ran  too  fast  for  me  to  get  a  shot  at  them  in  the  brush. 
Then  I  heard  John's  rifle  go  crack,  crack,  crack,  three  times  in  rapid 
s  accession.  Running  forward,  I  found  him  in  the  open,  but  could 
see  no  sign  of  any  dead  turkey.  '  Did  you  get  one  ? '  I  panted  as  I 
came  up.  '  Don't  know,'  he  answered  ;  '  they  run  out  of  the  brush, 
acrost  here,  and  I  pumped  lead  at  them,  but  they've  all  went  on  over 
the  brow  yonder.'  We  followed  the  line  they  had  taken,  and  just 
beyond  the  brow  we  came  upon  the  three  birds  John  had  fired  at,  all 
lying  within  the  space  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so.  Each  of  those 
deadly  bullets  had  sped  straight  to  the  running  mark  and  gone 
home. 

Another  time  I  remember  riding  with  John  up  a  valley  in  those 
snme  mountains  in  the  dusk  of  evening.  I  was  in  the  lead  and  John 
was  riding  behind  with  the  pack  animals.  Suddenly,  I  heard  him 
getting  off  his  horse,  and  turning  in  the  saddle,  I  saw  him,  almost 
before  he  reached  the  ground,  raise  his  rifle  and  fire.  He  had  spotted 
a  single  doe  standing  almost  invisible  in  the  twilight  on  the  hillside 
across  the  gulch  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  away,  and,  despite  the  bad 
light,  with  one  quick  shot  he  dropped  her.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  was  anything  out  of  the  way  about  either  of  these 
performances,  but  they  were  good  work,  as  every  practical  hunter 
will  recognise.  And  it  is  when  he  is  called  upon  for  this  kind  of 
work,  that  the  target  shot  finds  he  has  to  make  a  novel  effort  to 
adjust  himself  to  the  quick  aim  demanded.  Shooting  at  game,  not 
at  targets,  had  been  the  education  of  the  bulk  of  the  men  in  Roose- 
velt's Roughriders.  Probably  not  one  in  twenty  of  them  had  ever 
filed  a  military  rifle  at  800  yards  before  he  enlisted.  Yet  they  gave 
no  bad  account  of  themselves  in  the  trenches  at  Santiago. 

When  I  came  back  to  live  at  home  here  in  England,  where  you 
cannot  very  well  send  a  boy  out  armed  with  a  rifle  to  shoot  squirrels 
as  a  part  of  his  education,  it  made  me  feel  sorry  to  think  so  few 
English  boys  were  in  the  way  to  grow  up  good  riflemen.  I  found, 
however,  that  something  at  least  could  be  done  to  remedy  this  by 
very  simple  means.  After  all,  the  one  essential  thing  in  field  shoot- 
ing is  the  practised  celerity  of  hand  and  eye  that  brings  backsight, 
foresight  and  object  swiftly  into  line  and  squeezes  the  trigger 
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instanter.  Very  useful  practice  in  this  art  may  be  had  with  so  simple 
a  weapon  as  an  airgun,  such  as  may  be  bought  for  twenty  or  thirty 
shillings.  You  can  make  your  own  targets  by  drawing  circles  the 
size  of  a  penny  on  any  odd  blank  pieces  of  paper,  and  the  drawing 
can  be  done  in  no  time  with  a  paintbrush  and  some  ink.  The  backs 
of  the  sheets  of  foolscap  on  which  this  article  is  now  being  written 
will  soon  be  so  covered,  I  hope.  Paste  a  sheet  of  these  on  the  side  of 
an  old  cardboard  box  stuffed  with  shavings  or  straw  which  will  prevent 
the  slugs  rebounding  all  about  the  place.  The  beginner  has  to  be 
taught  first  to  lay  his  aim  correctly  so  as  to  hit  the  circle,  but,  as 
soon  as  he  can  do  this,  it  is  best  to  avoid  getting  into  the  habit  of 
lingering  on  the  aim,  and  to  try  speed  shooting  instead,  which  is 
the  closest  approximation  I  can  find  to  field  work.  It  can  be  tried 
alone,  but  it  is  preferable  in  company,  when  one  holds  the  watch, 
and  there  are  two  or  more  to  shoot.  Put  ten  slugs  convenient  on  a 
table  or  trestle  beside  each  shooter,  who  is  to  stand  at  the  ready 
with  his  gun  loaded.  The  man  with  the  watch  keeps  his  eye  on 
the  second  hand  till  it  reaches  60  and  then  says  '  go.'  The  shooter 
aims  and  fires,  and  reloads  and  fires  again,  as  fast  as  he  can,  for 
exactly  one  minute,  while  the  man  with  the  watch  tells  him  how  the 
enemy  goes.  '  Five  seconds  gone — fifteen  gone — twenty-five,  &c. — 
fifty-five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine — time ! '  Then  you  reckon  up  how 
many  bullets  have  been  fired  and  how  many  hits  scored,  after  which 
you  paste  on  fresh  circles  and  try  it  again.  Always  shoot  at  a  clean 
mark  and  then  you  know  exactly  what  you  have  done.  To  get  off 
seven  or  eight  aimed  shots  within  the  sixty  seconds  requires  good 
average  care  and  dexterity,  nor  can  you  afford  to  fumble  a  cartridge, 
if  one  may  dignify  the  humble  slug  by  such  a  name.  Of  course  a 
magazine  arm  will  do  much  more  rapid  work  than  this,  but  for  a 
single-loader  the  average  I  have  given  above  is  not  bad.  Nine  jn 
the  minute  is  rapid  work,  and  I  have  seen  ten  shots  fired  in  the 
time,  and  every  shot  hit  the  ring.  You  may  be  sure  that  anyone 
who  can  do  that  would  be  an  uncomfortably  formidable  opponent 
behind  a  Lee-Metford.  I  have  known  a  boy  who  was  trained  thus, 
and  he  proved  to  be  an  excellent  shot  with  the  Lee-Metford  from 
the  start.  Neither  need  the  superior  marksman  sneer  at  this 
idea  as  a  mere  toygun  game.  It  is  played  like  a  game,  it  is  true, 
but  that  is  part  of  the  advantage  of  it.  What  is  more,  I  have  seen 
a  man,  who  thought  himself  a  good  shot  on  the  rifle  range,  not  a 
little  astonished  at  his  own  moderate  performance  when  he  tried  to 
shoot  at  speed  against  the  watch.  Let  any  man,  who  is  only  accus- 
tomed to  slow  shooting,  try  it  once,  and  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
the  difference  that  it  makes  to  him  to  hear  a  steady  voice  calling 
out  the  number  of  the  seconds  gone,  and  to  have  on  him  the  feeling 
that  he  must  now  be  quick,  quick,  very  quick,  and  yet  neither 
fumble  a  cartridge  in  his  hurry,  nor  linger  on  his  aim,  while  the 
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effect  on  his  nerves  is  more  than  doubled  if  he  hears  the  man  along- 
side him  plugging  ball  after  ball  into  the  rival  target.  I  declare 
that  it  is  a  most  exciting  game  to  play  at,  and  well  worth  trying. 
Indeed,  why  do  it  only  with  airguns  ?  It  can  be  played  equally 
well  with  Morris  tubes  or  with  rifles  on  the  range.  The  main 
recommendation  of  the  airgun  is  that  you  can  use  it  in  your  own 
back  garden,  and  that  it  is  extremely  cheap.  With  slugs  at  Is.  a 
thousand  the  cost  is  insignificant,  while  with  Lee-Metford  cartridges 
at  7£.  or  even  with  Morris  tube  ammunition  at  25s.  a  thousand,  the 
expense  is  very  perceptibly  greater.  I  prefer  the  No.  1  size  airgun 
to  the  No.  3,  as  being  in  my  experience  more  accurate,  and  safer  as 
well,  the  range  being  less.  Most  of  the  No.  1  size  which  I  have 
seen,  however,  are  too  light,  weighing  only  5  or  5-J  Ibs.  It  is  a 
great  improvement  to  get  a  strip  of  sheet  lead,  about  8  inches  x  1 J, 
and  weighing  a  couple  of  pounds.  Bend  this  lengthways  rather  more 
than  half  round  along  the  underside  of  the  barrel  in  front  of  the  breech, 
where  the  forehand  should  be,  and  fix  it  in  place  by  a  strong  wrap- 
ping of  waxed  twine,  passing  round  it  and  over  the  top  of  the  barrel. 
This  gives  an  excellent  grip  for  the  left  hand,  and  makes  the  gun  a 
reasonable  weight.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  get  the  gun  with  a  6  Ib. 
trigger  pull,  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  the  Government  arm,  but  I  also 
possess  one  with  a  light  pull,  'the  Grerman  release,'  which  is  admirably 
smooth.  These  little  weapons  are  often  advertised  as  air-rifles,  but  I 
have  never  seen  them  with  rifling.  If  they  had  grooves  all  the  way 
from  breech  to  muzzle  the  slug  would  certainly  stick  in  the  barrel  as 
the  air  blast  is  not  powerful  enough  to  overcome  any  great  friction. 
But  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  one  rifled  at  the  muzzle  only,  for 
an  inch  or  even  half  an  inch,  and  observe  the  effect.  The  velocity 
attained  by  the  slug  before  reaching  that  point  might  carry  it 
through  the  short  rifling,  and  if  so  I  should  expect  to  find  a  decided 
improvement  in  accuracy.  The  smooth-bored  airgun  can  hardly  be 
relied  on  to  be  accurate  much  beyond  ten  or  twelve  yards,  as  at 
twenty  yards  and  over  the  slugs  are  often  found  to  strike  the  mark 
sideways,  which  I  need  hardly  say  means  hopeless  irregularity  of 
flight.  And  it  is  not  the  slightest  use  to  practise  with  a  gun  unless 
you  feel  sure  that  the  ball  will  go  where  it  is  aimed.  If  you  find 
that  it  is  'throwing'  wild,  all  interest  ceases,  as  success  at  once 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  chance  and  not  of  skill.  Sometimes,  let 
me  add,  the  fault  is  not  in  the  gun  but  in  the  ammunition,  and  a 
change  of  slugs  may  make  all  the  difference,  nor  should  one  forget 
to  lubricate  the  barrel  occasionally.  I  have  never  tried  a  magazine 
airgun,  but  so  far  as  I  know  there  is  no  reason  why  a  clever  inventor 
should  not  succeed  in  designing  one  that  would  work.  Of  course 
with  a  magazine  a  much  higher  speed  than  ten  shots  a  minute  might 
be  reached. 

And  here  I  fancy  I  can  hear  one  of  the  old  fogeys  exclaim,  '  My 
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good  sir,  you  are  wrong  from  the  start.     With  your  ten  shots  a 
minute  you  are  only  teaching  men  to  waste  ammunition.' 

The  answer  is  that  the  object  of  practising  against  the  watch  is 
to  acquire  the  habit  of  rapidity  combined  with  certainty  of  aim.  No 
man  is  compelled  to  fire  any  particular  number  of  shots  in  a 
minute  just  because  he  can  do  so.  If  a  man  is  fighting  for  his  own 
hand,  he  must  keep  his  head  cool,  and  judge  for  himself  when  it 
pays  for  him  to  '  pump  lead.'  If  he  is  a  soldier  in  the  ranks,  his 
business,  I  suppose,  is  to  fire  according  to  the  orders  he  receives.  Not 
for  a  moment  would  I  deny  the  possibility  of  young  soldiers  wasting 
their  ammunition  if  not  checked,  which  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  I 
heard  out  in  Colorado  from  a  certain  Ike  who  had  not  only  seen 
service  in  the  army  but  was  also  a  rare  good  hunter  and  plainsman. 
'  I  fought  all  through  the  Secesh  war,'  said  Ike  to  ^me  one  day  when 
we  were  talking  over  this  very  question  of  magazine  guns  and  rapid 
firing.  'I  went  into  it  in  '61  and  saw  it  clean  through  to  '65.  I 
carried  a  good  old  Springfield  muzzle-loader  right  along  till  just 
before  the  finish.  The  war  was  fought  with  muzzle-loaders,  though 
at  the  end  they  were  arming  the  U.S.  cavalry  with  Spencers,  and 
some  of  the  last  raised  infantry  regiments  had  Henrys.  The  Henry 
was  the  old  original  make  of  Winchester.  It  was  a  sixteen  or 
seventeen  shooter  and  it  worked  much  the  same,  only  the  magazine 
was  different.  You  took  the  magazine  clean  out  to  refill  it,  and  also 
there  was  a  slit  all  down  the  magazine,  so  you  could  see  just  how 
many  cartridges  was  lying  there  and  tell  when  it  was  empty.  I 
carried  a  Henry  at  the  end,  and  this  was  how  it  was.  My  old 
regiment  got  most  terrible  used  up  in  one  of  them  last  cam- 
paigns before  Kichmond,  and  there  wasn't  more  than  fifty  of  us  left 
that  wasn't  either  dead  of  wounds,  or  sick,  or  invalided  out  of  the 
Service ;  so  what  did  they  do  but  send  us  back  to  the  base  and  re- 
organise us  with  a  fresh  lot  of  officers,  and  about  nine  hundred  newly 
drafted  men.  They  were  a  pretty  poor  lot.  I  tell  you  us  fellers  as 
had  had  four  years  of  it  and  knew  what  soldiering  was,  we  felt 
mighty  sick  at  being  paraded  with  all  them  last  sweepings  of  the 
draft.  Well,  they  took  away  our  old  Springfields  from  us,  and  they 
armed  the  regiment  with  them  fine  new  brass-mounted  Henry  maga- 
zine rifles,  and  sent  us  right  on  to  the  front.  I  liked  the  new  gun  well 
enough ;  't wasn't  a  bad  gun,  the  Henry ;  you  hear  me  talk  !  But  what 
I  and  my  old  chummies  didn't  care  about  was  the  notion  of  going  into 
action  alongside  of  them  nine  hundred  raw  recruities.  We  hadn't  much 
use  for  them,  you  bet.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  the 
General  he  shoved  us  along  right  up  to  the  front,  and  then  them 
recruities  had  to  go  under  fire  for  the  first  time.  "  Forward,"  says 
somebody,  and  we  run  forward  till  we  come  to  a  pasture  with  a 
fence  on  the  far  side,  and  a  wood  beyond  it.  There  was  a  good  few 
rebel  sharpshooters  in  that  wood,  and  right  away  they  begun  to  belt 
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a  few  shots  into  us.  We'd  ought  to  have  run  on,  but  we  all  stopped. 
"  Fire,"  says  somebody,  and  then,  lord !  but  you'd  ought  to  have 
heard  them  raw  recruities  whaling  away.  Every  last  man  of  'em 
had  his  magazine  emptied  in  about  twenty-five  seconds.  Then  there 
come  a  lull,  for  they'd  all  got  to  stop  firing  to  onest  and  pull  out 
their  magazines  and  fill  up  with  sixteen  more  cartridges.  And  in 
that  lull  what  d'you  reckon  we  heard  ?  Why  a  noise  like  a  hail- 
storm over  in  that  wood  where  the  rebs  were.  It  was  only  the 
leaves  and  the  small  twigs  falling  down  from  •  the  high  tops  of  the 
trees  where  them  recruities'  bullets  had  gone.  I  reckon  they  must 
have  fired  about  fifteen  thousand  rounds  up  there.  Fell  down  just  like 
rain,  them  leaves  did.  You  see,  fellers  like  that  when  they're  excited 
are  dead  sure  to  fire  too  high.  Nor  they  didn't  scare  them  rebs, 
neither.  Why,  one  of  them  darned  rebel  sharpshooters  helloed 
across  the  pasture  to  us  "  Oh,  Yank."  Well,  many  a  day  I'd  talked 
with  'em  like  that  before,  across  the  field  of  battle,  and  so  I  sung 
out  back  "  What  is  it,  Johnny  ?  D'you  surrender?"  "Surrender, 
h— 1,"  calls  out  the  reb.  "  But,  oh,  Yank,"  says  he,  "  say  !  Where 
d'you  get  them  coffee-mills  ?  " 

Ike  paused,  ruminating  over  the  days,  not  so  long  ago,  when  he 
was  an  *  enlisted  man/  a  single  insignificant  unit  in  the  firing  line. 
'  All  the  same,'  concluded  he,  *  the  Henry  was  a  darned  good  gun, 
but  the  Winchester's  a  better.'  And  when  Ike  said  a  thing  like 
that,  there  was  a  reason  for  it.  I  have  headed  this  paper  '  Some 
Stray  Shots  and  a  Moral,'  and  I  think  the  moral  Ike  had  in  his  mind 
was  something  like  this.  No  rifle  can  be  too  good  so  long  as  it  is 
placed  in  the  right  hands ;  but  the  man  behind  the  rifle  must  be 
trained.  It  may  or  may  not  be  advisable  to  '  pump  lead ; '  circum- 
stances must  decide  that ;  but  it  is  always  essential  to  shoot  straight. 
And  all  I  would  claim  for  the  airgun  practice  that  I  advocate  is, 
that  a  man  who  is  in  earnest  can  thus  make  himself  a  sure  shot  and 
a  quick  shot  at  close  quarters,  or  in  other  words  he  can  ground 
himself  thoroughly  in  the  A  B  C.  of  shooting. 

K.  B.  TOWNSHEND. 
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IN   THE  ALPS   OF  DAUPHIN^ 


A  FEW  hours'  railway  journey  from  Lyons  or  Geneva  lies  an  Alpine 
district  which  is  as  yet  little  frequented  by  the  English  tourist. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  high-road  through  the 
mountains  of  Oisans,  a  mule  track  was  the  only  line  of  communica- 
tion between  Grenoble  and  Brianpon,  and  a  mule  track  alone  led 
to  the  great  Mont-Cenis  road,  over  which,  from  time  immemorial, 
the  caravans  had  passed  between  France  and  Italy — pilgrims  and 
armies,  noble  lord,  churchman  and  merchant — leaving  the  savage 
valleys  to  the  south  undisturbed.  The  middle  ages  took  small  stock 
of  the  beauties  of  Nature ;  their  attention  was  absorbed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  journey,  difficulties  which  they  never  would  have 
incurred  without  good  reason,  and  which  were,  in  their  eyes,  no  fit 
subject  for  enthusiasm.  It  is  not  until  people  are  well  assured  that 
their  comfortable  train  or  coach  will  bring  them  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  that  they  have  leisure  to  strew  the  summit  with  sardine 
boxes  and  empty  bottles.  And  yet,  curiously  enough,  ideas  had 
penetrated  even  where  few  travellers  could  come,  and  the  arm  of  the 
Church  had  been  long  enough  to  chastise  them.  Every  breath  of 
the  Keformation  carried  a  seed  into  the  mountains  of  the  Dauphine  : 
the  rocks  and  snows  bore  a  plentiful  crop  of  heretics  which  was  more 
than  once  harvested,  but  never  with  complete  success,  and,  in  spite 
of  such  dissuasive  arguments  as  fire,  starvation,  or  a  thousand  feet 
of  precipice,  the  wise  and  liberal  spirit  of  the  country  lived  on  to 
find  a  fitter  moment  for  expression  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Two  years  ago  President  Faure,  with  much  flourishing  of  trumpets, 
unveiled,  in  the  streets  of  Grenoble,  a  monument  commemorating 
the  courage  of  its  citizens  in  1788;  but  the  citizens  of  the  great 
peaks  forty  miles  away,  the  shepherds  and  hunters,  '  whose  bones  lie 
scattered  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold,'  share  with  their  Piedmontese 
brothers  a  nobler  epitaph  than  any  that  can  be  read  in  the  streets 
of  Grenoble. 

You  can  approach  the  country — but  no !  let  that  remain  a  secret 
safely  guarded  by  intricate  French  railway  guides.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  you  can  approach  the  country,  and  that,  when  you  have  forced 
your  way  into  it,  you  will  find  yourself  in  a  land  unparalleled  for 
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\dldness  and  beauty.  The  inns  are  indifferent — let  me  at  once 
discourage  fathers  of  families — the  roads  few,  the  food  bad,  but  the 
narrow  valleys  are  inhabited  by  the  most  amiable  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  peaks  above  them  are  a  very  paradise  to  the  climber 
e,nd  the  lover  of  scenery.  The  tiny  grey  stone  villages  lie  nestled 
clown  by  the  edge  of  glacier  streams:  it  is  as  though  there  were 
some  vital  connection  between  river  and  hamlet,  for  as  you  follow 
up  the  course  of  the  valley,  and  the  stream  beside  you  grows  smaller 
and  rockier,  so  also  the  villages  dwindle  and  decay  until,  when  you 
come  within  sight  of  the  glacier  source,  only  a  few  tottering  huts 
remain,  the  summer  habitation  of  a  handful  of  shepherds.  Or  if  the 
valley  be  wider,  you  may  see  a  half-dozen  of  church  spires,  with  their 
attendant  cluster  of  grey  roofs,  scattered  up  the  hillside  to  the  top- 
riost  edge  of  the  scanty  pasturage,  amidst  fields  that  would  be  comic 
if  they  did  not  imply  a  pitiful  expenditure  of  human  labour.  The 
nicroscopie  patches  of  thin  poor  barley  which  are  sown  and  garnered 
vhere  you  would  think  no  barley  could  grow;  the  steep  grass 
f  elds  where  the  hay  is  never  ready  for  the  scythe  before  September, 
and  sometimes  needs  two  or  three  summers  before  it  can  reach  a 
reasonable  height ;  the  cobbled  paths,  half  torrent  and  half  road,  in 
which  men  and  mules  climb  endlessly  to  fetch  the  netted  bundles 
of  hay  and  bring  them  safely  home  into  the  valley — these  are  the 
conditions  under  which  agriculture  is  conducted.  Nay,  more ;  some- 
times the  mule  brings  up  the  whole  field  on  its  back,  for  it  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  the  winter's  snow  and  rain  will  wash  all  the 
earth  away  from  some  unfavoured  slope,  leaving  the  bare  stone  for 
Bext  year's  crop,  and  it  must  be  carried  back  in  sacks  lest  the  value 
of  the  '  estate '  should  be  impaired.  La  propri&t !  the  word  sits 
ever  proudly  on  the  peasant's  lips  when  he  speaks  of  his  heritage 
of  stones.  Life  is  hard ;  you  hear  it  on  every  hand.  Everyone  who 
talks  to  you  shakes  his  sunbrowned  head  and  says  :  '  Ah  oui  !  c'est 
que  la  vie  est  dure  ici!'  You  need  no  such  assurance  from  the 
women  ;  one  glance  at  the  wrinkled  faces  and  the  bent  backs  of  the 
middle-aged,  the  young  even,  is  enough  to  tell  of  the  bitter  toil,  the 
scarce  food,  and  the  many  children.  For  it  is  a  land  of  large 
families,  this  steep  mountain  country.  Four  sons  and  the  necessary 
complement  of  daughters  is  no  unusual  household.  I  know  a  guide 
who  has  brought  up  thirteen  children,  on  gentians  and  edelweiss 
presumably,  for  there  seemed  to  be  little  else  available. 

Little  but  flowers,  and  if  the  population  of  Oisans  and  the 
Maurienne  could  subsist  on  flowers,  they  would  feast  like  princes, 
another  of  the  sweet  contradictions  of  the  land  being  that  it  is  the 
most  prolific  in  flowers  of  all  the  Alps.  The  corn  may  be  thin  and 
the  grass  short,  but  every  field  is  clothed  in  a  coat  of  many  colours. 
Lilies  and  tall  white  anemones,  asters,  campanulas,  monkshood,  and 
the  yellow  gentian  alute  a ;  arnica,  purple  willow  herb,  and  white  fox- 
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glove — there  is  no  end  to  their  glories.  Edelweiss  grows  like  daisies 
on  the  higher  slopes,  daphne  and  rhododendron  cover  the  upper 
valleys,  and  the  rock  and  patches  of  grass  below  the  glaciers  are 
bright  with  every  variety  of  silene,  dryas,  and  androsace.  I  have 
found  the  Ranunculus  glacialis  12,000  feet  up,  and  a  golden  lichen 
on  the  very  top  of  the  Meije.  The  wonder  is  that  they  have  time  to 
grow  and  flower  and  ripen.  In  October,  often  indeed  in  September, 
the  snow  falls  in  the  valleys  ;  in  April  it  has  not  vanished ;  even  in 
May  or  June  there  are  occasional  falls  on  the  top  of  the  Brianpon 
road,  and  the  higher  pass  into  the  Maurienne  is  sometimes  thick  with 
snow  in  July.  Yet  these  are  the  very  places  most  famous  for  flowers, 
and  where,  in  early  spring,  the  white  narcissus  borders  the  whiter 
snow  mantle. 

Think  of  that  long  winter  !  By  September  all  the  crops  are  in ; 
the  few  bundles  of  corn  do  not  take  long  to  thresh,  even  if  the 
threshing  is  done  with  flails,  and  then  the  year's  work  is  over.  The 
light  snows  begin  to  fall,  by  January  all  the  roads  are  blocked,  a  few 
sledges  pass  from  village  to  village  or  go  down  to  Bourg  d'Oisans  for 
a  cask  of  red  wine,  but  the  coaches  have  ceased  to  run,  and  the 
country  is  as  winter-bound  as  if  it  were  within  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  storms  rage  and  the  avalanches  fall,  and  beyond  digging  his 
way  out  of  his  front  door  of  a  morning,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
peasant  to  do  but  to  sit  at  home.  For  six  months  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  The  children  go  to  school  (it  is  all  the  schooling 
they  get),  the  women — '  Elles  font  la  cuisine,'  said  my  porter 
carelessly  (0  shade  of  the  Higher  Education !).  '  Puis  il  y  a  la 
vache ;  car  nous  avons  une  vache,  mademoiselle  ! '  he  hastened  to 
explain. 

1  But  the  cow  can't  take  you  all  day,  Marius,'  I  objected.  My 
porter  bore  this  name  of  tragic  association,  but  his  strong  young 
shoulders  did  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  burdened  by  it,  nor  could 
I  detect  a  tendency  to  sit  down  and  weep  in  tight  places — and 
Heaven  knows,  the  places  we  went  through  together  were  tight 
enough.  Probably  he  had  never  heard  of  his  great  namesake ;  no 
one  can  pursue  his  historical  studies  far  during  the  winter  months  of 
six  years,  especially  when  he  is  thinking  of  the  mountains  all  the 
time. 

'Non,  mademoiselle,'  Marius  admitted.  <Je  me  leve  a  six 
heures,  puis  j'ai  jusqu'a  huit  heures  pour  la  vache,  puis  .  .  .' 

And  then,  in  short,  the  blank  day.  The  men  meet  together,  and 
smoke  and  tell  Alpine  stories  till  the  midday  meal,  the  exacting  cow 
claims  another  hour,  and  then  more  pipes  and  more  talk,  if  they 
can  find  anything  to  talk  about.  No  books.  The  schoolmaster 
possessed  a  few,  but  he  would  not  lend  them,  and  anyhow  Marius 
did  not  see  much  use  in  books ;  but  he  had  his  aunt  in  Le  Monetier, 
ten  miles  away,  she  took  in — I  forget  what  little  illustrated  paper, 
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and  Marius  read  it  of  a  Sunday.  It  appears  to  offer  great  literary 
treats  to  its  subscribers.  Sometimes  there  are  parties  :  a  couple  of 
villages  meet  and  spend  the  evening  together,  and  the  young  people 
<iance  to  the  strains  of  an  accordion.  *  On  s'amuse  comme  on  peut/ 
said  Marius.  You  must  remember  the  grinding  poverty  behind  it 
all,  the  corn  and  the  oil  running  woefully  low  before  the  summer 
comes  and  Elijah  the  tourist  with  it.  In  some  of  the  villages 
nearer  the  Italian  frontier,  which  lie  so  high  that  there  is  no  wood 
for  the  fires,  the  bodily  warmth  of  the  flocks  and  herds  is  a  serious 
item  in  the  heating  of  the  house.  The  cow  byre  is  next  the  living 
room,  with  a  thin  wooden  partition  between,  and  the  beds  are  made 
above  cupboards  in  which  the  sheep  are  penned  at  night,  so  that  the 
warmth  of  their  bodies  rises  to  the  sleeper  above.  One  trembles  to 
think  of  the  other  things  that  rise  also. 

We  had  many  opportunities  for  talk,  Marius  and  I,  tramping  up 
the  two  hours  of  loose  stones  that  lie  at  the  foot  of  every  glacier  in 
the  Dauphine,  while  Mathon,  my  guide  and  Marius's  father,  strode 
along  silently  in  front.  In  a  subsequent  conversation  I  learnt  that 
an  uncle,  who  pursued  some  mysterious  avocation  connected  with 
the  harbour  in  Marseilles,  had  invited  Marius  to  spend  last  winter 
in  that  city.  He  had  not  gone  because  he  felt  he  would  be  lost 
there — '  Je  serais  perdu  ! '  whether  figuratively  or  literally  I  did  not 
inquire — but  now  in  a  year  he  would  have  to  go  away  for  the 
military  service,  and  he  thought  he  would  spend  next  winter  in 
Marseilles,  tout  de  meme. 

1  C'est  bon  pour  1'hiver,  la  ville/  he  remarked  tentatively ;  but  added 
that  when  the  spring  came  and  the  time  for  going  on  to  the 
mountains,  he  would  have  to  return,  he  could  not  stay  away.  '  C'est 
comme  pa/  assented  Mathon  gravely.  '  Eegardez  Marius  !  il  prend 
le  sac  et  le  piolet,  il  part  pour  la  montagne,  et  voila  qu'il  est 
-content ! ' 

The  three  brothers  and  the  petite  sceur  at  home  are  content  too, 
for  a  good  season's  climbing  means  a  notable  addition  to  the  family 
budget,  which  the  estate  and  the  cow  are  apt  to  leave  rather 
slender. 

But  they  are  not  all  pleased  with  so  little,  nor  is  the  hardy 
peasant  intelligence  dead  which,  time  and  again,  has  placed  the 
Dauphine  in  the  van  of  French  thought.  Take,  for  example,  Pic — ( le 
fils  du  Pic  Edouard/  as  he  is  called  in  his  native  village,  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  eldest  son  of  the  famous  guide,  le  Pic 
Eiaile.  Le  Pic  Edouard  is  a  tailor  by  trade,  but  he  combined  with 
his  unheroic  profession  that  of  guide,  and  in  this  capacity  accom- 
panied me  on  many  an  expedition  two  years  ago — a  modest, 
amiable  little  man,  courteous  and  sensible,  speaking  his  native 
tongue  with  greater  facility  and  correctness  than  most  of  his 
fellows.  He  has  now  given  himself  up  entirely  to  the  more  sedentary 
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of  his  two  callings — '  II  ne  marche  plus,  le  Pic  Edouard,'  said 
Mathon — but  the  press  of  business  did  not  prevent  him  from 
spending  several  agreeable  hours  conversing  with  me  on  my 
off-mornings.  He  would  tell  me  of  his  family  and  their  prospects  : 
there  was  Leon,  doing  his  service  in  Brianpon,  and  Jules,  whose 
ambition  was  to  be  a  baker — he  had  a  great  gift  '  pour  la  boulan- 
gerie,'  said  his  father — but  especially  there  was  that  eldest  son,  a 
letter  from  whom  I  remembered  to  have  read  one  cold  morning  on 
the  top  of  a  glacier,  the  proud  father  glowing  with  pride  while  I 
turned  over  the  pages  with  numbed  fingers.  He  had  passed  all  his 
examinations  and  taken  his  degree,  this  eldest  son ;  he  knew  Latin 
and  Greek,  Italian  and  English,  and  '  French  much  better  than  I/ 
said  le  Pic  Edouard.  '  Once  I  used  to  correct  his  letters,  but  now  he 
could  certainly  correct  mine.'  He  was  going  to  be  a  professor  in  a 
Lycee,  and  then  he  would  take  charge  of  his  youngest  brother,  who 
was  also  given  to  booklearning,  and  bring  him  up  in  the  same  way. 
He  was  at  home  now ;  I  might  see  him  riding  his  bicycle  about  La 
Grave — the  bicycle  evidently  constituted  a  great  social  distinction 
in  the  eyes  of  the  village.  I  did  see  him  in  his  father's  house — the 
ordinary  badly  built  stone  house  of  a  Dauphine  village,  the  living- 
room  bare  of  all  furniture  but  a  deal  table,  a  few  benches,  a  wooden 
bedstead,  and  the  tailor's  sewing  machine.  Madame  Pic,  the 
good  peasant  woman,  was  cleaning  the  floor — a  Herculean  task,  since 
the  family  poultry  run  in  and  out  perpetually — Jules  was  turning 
over  a  heap  of  potatoes,  and  Edouard  (the  eldest  son  was  called  after 
his  father)  peeling  them,  in  spite  of  the  bicycle  and  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  Simple  and  unaffected,  full  of  a  bright  strong  self- 
reliance,  and  quite  undisturbed  by  any  touch  of  false  shame,  he  stood, 
potato  peelings  in  hand,  and  told  me  as  between  equals  how  he  was 
looking  for  a  situation  as  tutor  in  an  English  family  that  he  might 
perfect  his  knowledge  of  my  tongue.  The  mother  stopped  her 
scrubbing  brush  and  the  father  his  needle  to  join  in  the  discussion, 
and  the  future  baker,  whose  talents  received  as  full  a  recognition 
from  his  family  as  those  of  his  brother,  added  his  word.  It  was  a 
curious  scene,  and  one  that  left  a  deep  impression  of  vital  and 
intellectual  force  upon  the  mind  of  the  foreign  observer. 

Though  La  Grave  is  the  village  through  which  the  coach  runs, 
and  therefore  the  most  frequented  by  the  passing  tourist  (the  inn, 
*  chez  Juge,'  is  the  best  in  the  country),  La  Berarde,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Meije,  is  the  central  point  of  the  Pelvoux  group.  There 
is  no  road  thither ;  from  St.  Christophe,  nine  miles  away,  the  tradi- 
tional mule  track  winds  along  the  Veneon  valley  to  the  few  cottages 
and  the  chalet  hotel  ('chez  Tairraz'),  which  are  all  the  village. 
Further  up  the  valley,  even  the  mule  track  fails,  and  a  fan-shaped 
cluster  of  glaciers  bars  the  way.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
anything  more  desolate  than  this  heart  of  the  mountains ;  there  is 
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no  sign  of  life,  man,  nor  beast,  nor  bird ;  the  valleys  are  so  narrow 
that  the  sunlight  comes  to  them  but  for  a  few  hours  a  day  in  summer — 
never,  I  believe,  in  winter — the  mountains  so  precipitous  that  nothing 
grows  on  them.     The  view  is  limited  to  long,  intolerable  slopes  of 
stones,  walls  of  rock  rising  into  summits  that  point  their  fingers  up 
to  heaven,  and  mighty  glaciers  pouring  through  each  depression  in 
the  ridge.     The  peaks  stand  shouldering  one  another;  there  is  no 
loom  for  gentle  swelling  foothills  or  long  smooth  stretches  of  snow; 
the  cols  between  are  cut  out  sharp  and  narrow  as  if  with  a  sword ; 
the  rocks  fall  in  precipices  down  to  the  gaping  bergschrund;  the 
glaciers  are  all  distorted  and  crevassed,  frequently  ending  with  an 
ice-fall  on  the  lip  of  a  sudden  drop  of  thousands  of  feet.     From  the 
valley  the  full  height  of  the  mountain  can  rarely  be  seen,  but  from 
every  col  the  famous  outlines  are  visible.   That  convex  summit,  which 
lises  above  all  the  others,  is  the  Barre  des  Ecrins.     It  looks  like  the 
bowl  of  a  spoon  of  which  the  lower  half  is  buried  in  the  huge  Glacier 
Blanc,  thin,  narrow,  frozen,  the  steely  edge  cut  out  sharply  against 
the  sky.     The  snow  is  a  mere  sprinkling,  and  beneath  it  the  rocks 
8  re  covered  with  that  almost  imperceptible  film  of  ice  which  is  the 
enemy  of  mountaineers ;  the  crest,  half  the  length  of  which  must  be 
traversed   in   crossing  the  summit,   is  rotten ;   the  stones   tremble 
beneath  the  climber's  feet,  and   one  ill-considered  movement  will 
send  them  crashing  down  the  immense  slopes,  either  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left,  for   a   knife-edge   divides   the   watersheds.     A  vicious 
mountain,  beautiful  and  terrible,  changeful  of  mood,  offering  to  the 
Alpinist   every  variety   of  difficulty,  rock   and  snow   and   ice,  and 
leaving  him,  when  he  has  conquered  it,  with  a  reluctant  sense  that 
Ids  victory  is  due  rather  to  fortunate  circumstances  than  to  his  own 
prowess — a  little  mist  in  one  place,  a  scrap   of  ice  in  another,  a 
Cjuiveringrock,  more  or  less,  and  he  must  inevitably  have  turned  back 
ciscomfited.     So  the  Barre  des  Ecrins  sends  a  Parthian  shot  after 
him,  and  hits  the  mark. 

While  you  are  on  its  summit,  turn  to  the  east  and  consider  the 
barrier  of  peaks  in  front.  You  can  almost  lean  across  and  touch 
them — the  Pelvoux,  the  Pic  sans  Nom,  the  Aile-froide — so  narrow  is 
tie  Glacier  Noir  between.  The  colossal  crest  is  hacked  like  a  saw ; 
taat  clean  wedge  cut  straight  out  of  the  Pic  sans  Nom  is  well  named  : 
ii;  is  the  Coup  de  Sabre  of  some  primeval  giant  before  our  feeble  race 
was  born  into  the  East.  Beneath  you  the  Grlacier  Noir,  a  black  river 
of  the  stones  which  once  crowned  the  crumbling  summits,  winds  down 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Glacier  Blanc,  the  spotless  stream  of  ice 
v  hich  washes  the  northern  side  of  the  Ecrins  and  ends  in  a  mile  of 
seracs,  a  gigantic  frozen  torrent.  I  know  no  more  wonderful  Alpine 
soene  than  the  junction  of  these  two,  the  one  all  dark  between  the 
darker  walls  of  rock,  the  other  shining,  glistening  white,  with  the 
brilliant  snow  slopes  for  its  banks,  and  both  gnawing  pitilessly  at 
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the  peaks  above  them,  slowly  reducing  the  proud  ridges  to  chaotic 
heaps  of  stones.  The  beauty,  the  horror,  the  long-drawn  tragedy  of 
the  mountains  strikes  cold,  like  a  breath  of  their  glaciers,  into  your 
heart. 

Turn  northwards  and  you  shall  see  the  queen  of  the  Dauphine, 
the  Meije.  Unrivalled  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  the  height 
of  Alpine  magnificence  is  struck  by  the  Meije :  whether,  from  La 
Grave,  you  look  upon  the  glacier- covered  northern  face,  or,  from  the 
Etancons  valley,  upon  the  southern  wall  of  rock,  or  from  the  Pic 
Occidental,  that  black  spire  which  surmounts  the  whole,  you  survey 
the  famous  crest  of  teeth  which  stoops  over  the  glacier  2,000  feet 
below,  and  hangs  from  the  northern  ice  slopes  by  such  an  incredible 
miracle  of  balance  that  the  first  foot  that  pressed  it,  one  would 
think,  must  send  it  thundering  down  the  precipice.  The  Meije  held 
out  three  years  longer  than  the  Matterhorn  against  the  mountaineer ; 
grim  tales  of  hairbreadth  escape  and  sudden  disaster  hang  round 
every  crag.  Down  that  precipice  on  the  furthest  tooth  the  brothers 
Zsigmondy  descended,  like  spiders,  on  the  end  of  their  rope,  the  wind 
swaying  them  from  side  to  side,  flinging  them  now  over  La  Berarde, 
now  over  La  Grave,  before  they  could  alight  on  the  pointed  rocks 
below.  There  is  the  place  on  the  southern  wall  where  Emile 
Zsigmondy  fell,  ten  days  later,  and  paid  with  his  life,  tribute  for  his 
victory  to  the  Meije.  Further  to  the  west  is  the  ledge  on  which 
many  a  caravan  has  passed  a  night  of  snow  and  bitter  cold  ;  in  the 
Grand  Couloir  below,  Thorant  and  Payerne  fell  after  such  a  night 
and  perished  on  the  glacier.  They  also  paid  a  price  for  victory. 
Thorant  and  Zsigmondy  lie  buried  in  St.  Christophe  :  it  is  a  sort  of 
immortality  to  die  upon  a  mountain  and  lie  buried  at  its  foot.  No 
climber  that  passes  but  casts  his  bunch  of  edelweiss  upon  the  grave, 
and  the  feeling  of  compassion  which  the  lonely  resting-place  inspires 
is  enhanced  by  a  lively  sense  of  his  own  perils.  There  he  lies,  the 
bold  forerunner,  the  eager  life  is  hushed  and  still ;  the  eternal  hills 
are  his  tombstone,  and  every  winter  the  snows  renew  his  shroud.  I 
also  pitied  and  laid  down  my  tribute  when  I  passed  through  St. 
Christophe,  though  my  dangers  were  over,  for  I  had  traversed  the 
Meije  two  days  before. 

It  is  not  of  danger  that  you  think  when  you  look  back  upon  the 
Meije :  once  climbed,  the  mountain  becomes  a  friend.  It  is  an  honest 
mountain  ;  it  looks  difficult  and  it  is  difficult,  but  in  a  straightforward 
fashion.  There  are  no  avalanches,  no  falling  stones — the  tourists, 
only,  fall  from  its  sides,  and  that  not  often.  The  rock  is  solid  :  you 
can  hang  your  life  on  every  projection  in  the  Great  Wall — indeed, 
you  must  hang  it  upon  most — in  the  firm  assurance  that  the  Meije 
will  take  care  of  you.  If  she  does  not  want  you  she  will  cast  a  thin 
veil  of  snow  over  the  Pic  Occidental ;  that  is  her  signal — you  are  not 
to  come.  There  is  ice  in  the  tiny  crevices — no  man  can  climb  there. 
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True,  the  storms  come  suddenly  and  often  out  of  a  clear  sky,  but 
what  great  isolated  peak  is  not  the  home  of  thundercloud  and 
snowstorm  ?  The  Meije  is  frank  and  loyal  as  well  as  beautiful ;  I 
look  back  to  all  my  dealings  with  her  with  profound  satisfaction,  and 
I  do  homage  from  afar.  No  one  would  wish  to  claim  victory  over 
her :  the  mountaineer  remains  her  slave,  but  willingly,  gladly. 

With  such  barriers  as  the  Meije  and  the  Ecrins  between  village 
and  village,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  intercourse  should  be  small. 
Each  village  is,  in  fact,  a  self-sufficient  community,  cut  off  partially 
in  summer,  almost  completely  in  winter,  from  its  neighbours  and  the 
outer  world.  All  the  inhabitants  are  related,  and  two  or  three 
family  names  suffice  for  each  community — Juge,  Pic,  Mathon,  and 
Faure  in  La  Grave,  Kodier  and  Gaspard  in  La  Berarde,  Turc  in 
Les  Etages,  Castillan  in  Villard  d'Arene.  I  could  hear  of  no  other 
inhabitants  in  these  two  last,  but  as  Castillan  has  thirteen  children, 
the  population  is  increasing.  Moreover,  the  same  families  go  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  the  propriete  tying  them  down,  and 
the  Alpine  records  of  thirty  years  ago  read,  in  that  respect,  like  an 
account  of  to-day.  Your  innkeeper  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Whymper's  ; 
your  guide's  father  was  the  man  who  made  the  first  ascent  of  such 
and  such  a  summit ;  indeed,  the  Graspard  who  in  1877  first  reached 
the  top  of  the  Meije  is  a  guide  still,  *  le  Pere  Gaspard  marche 
encore/  as  his  countryfolk  say  proudly.  The  standard  of  comfort, 
however,  has  risen  considerably,  to  judge  from  the  tales  of  the 
pioneers,  and  the  standard  of  honesty  has  risen  yet  more. 

Among  the  many  dozens  of  peaks  and  glaciers  which  lie  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  one  another,  there  is  one  which  offers  more  than 
the  usual  interest,  both  to  the  climber  and  to  the  lover  of  mountains 
from  below.  To  the  north  of  the  Eomanche  valley  lie  three  pyramids 
of  rock,  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the  middle  distance  of  every 
view  from  the  Pelvoux  summits.  They  are  the  Aiguilles  d'Arve,  the 
Northern  small  and  dwarfed  by  its  fellows,  the  Central  straight  and 
tall  and  slender,  the  Southern  taller  still  and  bending  over  at  the 
top,  like  a  fountain  before  it  falls,  this  bend  marking  the  celebrated 
mauvais  pas  where  the  first  man  mounts  on  the  shoulders  of  him 
who  follows.  No  one  should  pass  through  La  Grave  without  going 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  Aiguilles  d'Arve,  for  the  sake  of  the  desolate,  I 
might  almost  say  repellent,  scenery  which  they  dominate.  The 
path  leads  for  two  hours  up  a  dreary  shallow  grass  valley,  without 
a  tree  in  it,  and  with  nothing  but  the  interminable  col  in  front. 
There  is  no  sign  of  an  Aiguille,  and  before  you  reach  the  top  you 
have  almost  persuaded  yourself  that  the  pinnacles  you  saw  from  the 
Meije  were  the  result  of  a  mirage.  But  at  the  top  of  the  col  the 
most  singular  of  views  is  disclosed.  You  stand  at  the  end  of  what 
was  once  a  great  mountain  lake,  and  is  now  a  bed  of  stones,  with  a 
swift  deep  stream  running  through  it ;  on  either  side  the  hills  rise 
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1,500  feet  or  more — as  sheer  as  hills  can  be  which  are  not  absolutely 
precipitous — an  immense  barren  circle  on  the  ridges  of  which  the 
contorted  lines  of  the  rock  are  all  that  the  eye  has  to  dwell  upon. 
At  the  further  end,  the  circle  is  broken  by  a  depression  over  which 
passes  a  dingy  glacier,  and  above  it,  guardian  of  the  waste,  towers 
and  nods  the  Southern  Aiguille.  The  effect,  especially  at  dusk,  is 
almost  indescribable.  The  Aiguille  is  surely  some  evil  wizard, 
bending  down  his  head  to  look  at  the  desolation  he  has  wrought,  the 
empty  lake  bed,  the  silent,  horrible  loneliness.  The  twisted  rocks 
have  writhed  with  horror  at  the  deed  and  have  been  fixed  for  ever 
in  their  final  agony.  Oro  at  dusk  to  the  Col  Lombard  and  you  shall 
see  the  grinning  skeleton  of  a  world. 

The  middle  of  September  usually  brings  climbing  to  an  end  in 
that  land  of  storms.  A  sharp  cold  night  had  already  warned  me,  but 
I  had  set  my  heart  on  the  one  climb  more  which  is  so  dear  to  us 
all,  and  started  off  for  the  Club  hut  kept  by  Castillan,  him  of  the 
many  children.  It  was  cold,  and  the  clouds  were  hurrying  across  the 
sky,  lashed  by  a  strong  north  wind.  We  met  Castillan  coming  down 
and  he  shook  his  head  at  us. 

'  C'est  le  nord  qui  pousse/  said  Mathon  apologetically,  the  north 
wind  being  usually  a  harbinger  of  fine  weather. 

'  C'est  bien  le  nord  qui  pousse/  returned  Castillan,  '  mais  c'est  le 
temps  d'orage  qui  donne.' 

He  was  right,  alas  !  The  north  wind  pushed  so  hard  that  night 
that  it  nearly  pushed  the  hut  down  ;  at  dawn  the  snow  was  lying  low 
on  all  the  foothills,  and  the  running  streams  round  us  were  frozen. 
We  put  on  our  nailed  boots — and  walked  home. 

How  reluctantly  one  leaves  the  Dauphine  !  what  is  the  spell  that 
the  country  weaves  so  skilfully  ?  There  are  none  of  the  softer  Alpine 
beauties,  none  of  the  rich  sweet  meadows  and  the  picturesque  chalets 
of  Switzerland,  the  pinewoods  of  the  Tyrol — and  yet  it  has  a  magic 
of  its  own  which  is  as  potent  as  these.  The  desolate  valleys  are 
decked  out  with  delightful  reminiscences,  the  screes  of  stones  lie 
smoothly  in  the  imagination,  the  naked  rocks  are  soft  to  the  foot  of 
memory.  '  C'est  comme  ca/  as  Mathon  says ;  one  takes  up  knap- 
sack and  ice-axe  and  gets  one's  feet  in  a  well-remembered  mountain 
path — d  voila  qu'on  est  content  I 

GrERTRUDE   LOWTHIAN   BELL. 
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WHEN  war  comes  the  blemishes  and  shortcomings  of  many  things 
oonnected  therewith,  and  not  least  the  rules  and  customs  relating 
thereto,  are  disclosed  as  if  under  a  strong  magnifying  glass. 
What  seemed  straight  is  found  to  be  crooked  ;  confusion  is  seen 
where  order  was  apparent;  gaps  are  discovered  in  what  at  first 
Deemed  a  complete  system;  problems'  which  most  often  recur  in 
modern  warfare  are  found  to  be  unsolved  ;  and  accepted  rules, 
come  down  from  times  different  from  our  own,  prove  to  be 
unsuited  to  modern  conditions.  In  regard  to  one  class  of 
questions  which  have  arisen  during  the  last  few  weeks,  those 
relating  to  contraband,  there  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a  deeper 
defect :  several,  and  indeed  most,  of  the  rules  relating  to  contraband 
are  not  only  out  of  date,  but  they  belong  to  a  moral  region  out  of 
which,  civilisation  has  passed  or  is  passing.  In  regard  to  this  subject, 
and,  indeed,  some  others  akin  to  it,  England  has  declined  to  mend 
matters,  or  to  assist  other  nations  in  doing  so.  The  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  remains  true  : — 

That  maritime  law  in  time  of  war  has  been  the  subject  of  deplorable  disputes  ; 
:hat  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  such  matters  gives  rise  to 
differences  of  opinion  between  neutrals  and  belligerents  which  may  occasion 
serious  difficulties  and  even  conflicts;  that  it  is  consequently  advantageous  to 
•  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  so  important  a  point. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  if  this  still  holds  good,  it  is  mainly 
due  to  England.  She  has  been  the  chief  obstructive.  For  many 
years  it  has  been,  it  would  appear,  the  policy  of  our  Foreign  Office  to 
decline  to  meddle  with  such  matters.  Our  representatives  at  the 
Conference  called  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  the  Second  at  Brussels 
were  forbidden  to  consider  them.  Lord  Derby,  in  his  dispatch  to  Sir 
A.  Horsford  of  the  25th  of  July,  1874,  said  :— 

They  (Her  Majesty's  Government)  have  further  requested,  before  agreeing  to 
send  a  delegate  to  the  Conference,  the  most  positive  and  distinct  assurance  from 
ihe  Government  of  Eussia,  as  well  as  from  the  Governments  of  all  the  Powers 
Invited  to  take  part  in  the  Conference,  that  these  delegates  shall  be  instructed  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  details  of  military  operations  of  the 
nature  of  those  dealt  with  in  the  project  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  shall 
not  entertain,  in  any  shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  anything  relating  to  maritime 
operations  or  naval  transport. 
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The  same  line  was  taken  last  year  at  The  Hague  by  the  representa- 
tives of  England.  We  read  in  the  official  record  of  the  proceedings^ 
such  entries  as  these  : — 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  pointed  out  that  the  condition  upon -which  Her  Majesty's- 
Government  consented  to  take  part  in  the  Brussels  Conference  was,  that  nothing 
relating  to  maritime  questions  or  warfare  at  sea  was  to  be  discussed  in  any  shape- 
or  form,  directly  or  indirectly.1 

The  British  delegates  '  object  in  principle  to  all  diminution  of  the 
rights  of  belligerents  in  naval  war.' 2  The  British  Assistant  Technical 
Delegate,  Lieutenant- Colon  el  a'Court,  stated  that  he  was  '  unable 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  matters  relating  to  maritime  warfare/  3 
Obviously  nothing  effective  can  be  done  in  these  matters  without 
the  concert  of  England,  the  chief  sea-power  of  the  world.  We  are 
justified  in  saying  that,  if  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  maritime  warfare  since  1856,  it  is  due  largely  to  our 
Foreign  Office.  Nor,  so  far  as  one  can  discover,  does  this  indisposi- 
tion to  sanction,  or  even  consider,  any  proposed  changes  proceed  from 
a  conviction,  founded  on  careful  examination,  that  things  are  best  as 
they  are :  it  signifies  probably  nothing  more  than  that  there  is  no  policy 
of  any  kind,  and  no  clear  idea  as  to  how  the  present  rules  operate,  or 
how  they  can  be  changed  in  the  interest  of  this  country.  It  is  doubtful- 
whether  much  more  could  be  said  in  favour  of  the  abstention  from 
discussion  than  that  it  is  prudent  for  one  who  does  not  know  his 
whereabouts  not  to  move  much.  As  a  fairly  diligent  student,  for 
some  years,  of  our  official  correspondence  in  regard  to  questions  of 
international  law,  I  am  struck  at  once  by  the  great  ability  with  which 
they  are  argued,  but  also  by  the  absence  in  regard  to  some  of  them, 
and  those  not  the  least  important,  of  any  settled  policy,  and  sometimes 
also  by  an  apparent  desire  not  to  arrive  at  one.  There  is  the  taint, 
of  opportuneness  in  much  of  this  literature ;  what  is  said  is  with 
reference  to  the  need  of  the  hour ;  the  future  must  take  care  of  itself. 
This  policy  has  its  disadvantages ;  one  in  particular.  It  is  at  the 
root  of  some  of  the  reproaches — it  may  be  not  altogether  unjust 
— against  England,  of  acting  arbitrarily  according  to  her  shifting 
interests ;  truckling,  it  is  said,  whether  as  neutral  or  belligerent, 
to  strong  Powers,  and  harsh  towards  the  weak.  The  present  war 
has  shown  that  there  are  large  groups  of  international  questions 
as  to  which  we  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  waiting  to  decide  until 
it  is  imperative  to  do  so,  and  then  deciding,  it  is  to  be  feared,  not 
always  with  any  large  consideration  of  the  consequences.  It  is 
submitted  that  this  is  a  perilous  course.  Just  as  an  Intelligence 
Department  should  frame  definite  ideas  and  schemes  as  to  probable 

1  Correspondence  respecting  the  Peace  Conference,  p.  163.  2  P.  36. 

3  P.  83.  See  also  the  refusal  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  to  consider  the  proposal  of 
Mr.  White,  the  American  representative,  as  to  immunity  from  capture  of  privats 
property  at  sea.  P.  108. 
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military  operations,  so  other  departments  should  form  a  well- 
considered  policy  as  to  questions  certain  to  arise  in  the  course  of  war> 
whether  we  are  neutrals  or  belligerents.  When,  if  not  now,  will  our 
experience  be  large  and  ripe  enough  to  permit  us  to  deal  safely  with 
such  subjects  ? 

I  select  three  groups  of  questions  as  to  which  a  settled  policy  is 
urgently  needed.  The  seizure  of  the  Bundesrath  and  other  German 
vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delagoa  Bay  involves  questions  which 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  have  been  long  settled,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility would  have  been  settled  if  England  had  not  refused  to  consider 
them  ante  motam  litem.  The  chief  of  these  questions  has  a  long  history. 
It  begins  in  times  when  every  country  with  colonies  claimed  a  mono- 
poly in  their  trade  ;  when  England,  for  example,  being  at  war,  said  to 
neutral  States,  '  Your  subjects  may  not  trade  in  time  of  war  otherwise 
than  they  trade  in  peace.  You  could  not  before  hostilities  broke 
out  trade  with  such  and  such  a  port :  you  may  not  do  so  now ' — that 
is  in  substance  the  rule  of  1756.  A  second  chapter  in  that  history 
tells  how  our  Courts  acted  in  regard  to  vessels  which,  laden  with 
contraband,  really  destined  for  a  belligerent's  port,  sought  to  escape 
seizure  by  touching  at  a  neutral  port,  or  by  manipulating  the 
ship's  papers  so  as  to  make  the  latter  appear  the  true  destination. 
That  device  was  not  tolerated :  the  words  of  Sir  William  Grant 
explain  why : — 

The  truth  may  not  always  be  discoverable,  but  when  it  is  discovered  it  is 
according  to  the  truth,  and  not  according  to  the  fiction  that  we  are  to  give  the 
transaction  its  character  and  denomination.  If  the  voyage  from  the  place  of 
lading  be  not  really  ended,  it  matters  not  by  what  acts  the  party  may  have  evinced 
his  desire  of  making  it  appear  to  be  ended. 

Very  much  beyond  that  point,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  Courts  did  not 
go  in  developing  the  so-called  doctrine  of  '  continuous  voyages/  In 
the  Crimean  war  we  did  not  think  of  stopping  contraband  merchandise 
which  found  its  way  in  large  quantities  into  Kussia  by  way  of  Stettin 
or  other  German  ports  near  the  frontier.  The  American  Courts  were 
the  first  to  extend  in  a  marked  manner  the  doctrine  of  *  continuous 
voyages.'  The  port  of  Nassau  was  conveniently  situated  for  blockade 
runners,  and  Matamoras  for  the  introduction  into  the  Confederate 
States  of  contraband  of  war.  Goods  were  brought  to  the  former  by 
vessels  coming  chiefly  from  England,  and  there  transhipped  into- 
swift  steamers  which  ran  the  blockade  at  Wilmington  or  Charleston. 
The  Kio  Grande  divides  Texas,  then  occupied  by  the  Confede- 
rates, from  Mexico.  Forty  miles  from  the  mouth,  on  the  Mexican 
bank,  is  the  town  of  Matamoras.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  preventing  vessels  passing  in,  goods  for  Matamoras  were  tran- 
shipped into  lighters.  On  their  arrival  at  Matamoras  the  goods 
were  conveyed  across  the  river  to  Brownsville.  At  this  traffic,  which 
went  on  very  briskly,  the  American  Courts  struck  a  blow.  The 
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Springbok  case  decided  that  a  vessel  which  was  going  to  Nassau 
might  be  seized  at  any  point  in  her  voyage  if  the  Court  was  satisfied 
that  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  goods  was  a  blockaded  port.  In 
the  cases  of  the  Bermuda  and  Peterhoff,  the  Court  applied  the  doc- 
trine of  continuous  voyages  to  contraband  goods  consigned  to 
Matamoras,  but  intended  to  be  sent  on  to  Confederate  territory. 

It  makes  no  difference  (the  Supreme  Court  said)  whether  the  destination  by 
the  rebel  port  was  indirect  or  direct ;  nor  could  the  question  of  destination  be 
affected  by  transhipment  to  Nassau  if  transhipment  was  intended.  ...  It  is  true 
that  even  these  goods,  if  really  intended  for  sale  in  the  markets  of  Matamoras,  would 
be  free  of  liability ;  for  contraband  may  be  transhipped  by  neutrals  to  a  neutral 
port,  if  intended  to  make  part  of  the  general  stock-in-trade.  But  there  is  nothing 
in  the  case  which  tends  to  convince  us  that  such  was  the  real  destination.4 

That  the  decision  in  the  Springbok  was  wrong ;  that  in  effect 
the  Court  affirmed  the  legitimacy  of  fictitious  blockades,  which  had 
been  given  up  as  illegal  by  general  consent ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
demned by  the  body  of  scientific  opinion  in  Europe — all  this  is 
certain.  I  believe  that  English  lawyers  are  not  at  one  as  to  the 
soundness  in  point  of  principle  of  the  Peterhoff.  Those  who  question 
it  point  to  certain  expressions  used  by  ErleC.  J.  in  1862,  expressions 
to  be  discounted  because  they  turn  on  statements  in  the  '  plead- 
ings '  before  the  Court.  Those  who  believe  the  Supreme!  Court  right 
think  that  the  decision  was  approved  of  in  1872  by  a  great  master  of 
maritime  law,  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Willes.  The  question  before  the 
latter  judge  was  whether  the  facts  proved  in  the  Peterhoff  case 
amounted  to  a  breach  of  a  warranty  in  a  policy  of  insurance  not  to 
carry  contraband.  The  Court  thought  it  did  : — 

I  am  dealing  with  transhipment,  and  the  principle  as  to  that  is  that  mere 
transhipment,  without  importation  into  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  does  not 
break  the  continuity  of  the  voyage.  .  .  .  This  is  a  case  in  which  there  was  not 
simply  a  sale  of  goods  to  a  purchaser  wlio  it  was  known  intended  to  take  them 
into  the  belligerent  country,  but  in  which  there  was  an  entire  adventure  which  was 
to  be  completed  in  the  country  into  which  the  goods  were  to  go.  ...  I  take  it  to 
be  clear  that  a  neutral  can  no  more  import  rightly  arms  of  war  into  a  belligerent 
country  without  being  liable  to  have  his  goods  seized  on  the  way  than  his  Govern- 
ment, being  neutral,  can  import  a  cargo  of  arms  into  a  belligerent  country  without 
creating  a  casus  belli.  That  is  the  true  character  in  which  contraband  may  be 
seized.  It  is  a  case  of  private  war,  so  to  speak,  carried  on  by  individuals  by 
sending  into  a  belligerent  arms  which  may  be  used  in  war.  .  .  .  The  right  of 
capture,  according  to  Sir  William  Scott's  opinion,  attaches  only  where  they  are 
passing  on  the  high  sea  to  an  enemy's  port.  They  must  be  taken  in  delicto — that 
is,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  a  voyage  to  an  enemy's  port.  ...  In  the  present 
case  the  real  intention  was  that  the  goods  should,  in  the  course  of  the  same 

4  '  The  interposition  of  a  neutral  port  between  neutral  departure  and  belligerent 
destination  has  always  been  a  favourite  resort  of  contraband  cargoes  and  blockade 
runners.  But  it  never  avails  them  when  the  ultimate  destination  is  ascertained.  A 
transportation  from  one  port  to  another  remains  continuous  so  long  as  intent  remains 
unchanged,  no  matter  what  stoppages  or  transhipments  intervene.'  See  the  answer 
of  the  Solicitor-General  (Sir  E.  Palmer)  as  to  the  law  of  contraband  and  the  Petcr- 
Tioff  case.  Hansard,  the  29th  of  January,  1863. 
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transaction,  go  on  to  the  Confederate  States,  and  that  the  shippers  should  be  paid 
fcy  a  share  of  the  profits  to  be  obtained  on  delivery  in  the  Confederate  States. 

In  France  and  Germany  opinion  is  divided  on  the  point.5  But 
we  may  surmise  its  direction.  International  law  is  not  a  collection  of 
precedents  beyond  which  there  is  no  advancing,  and  here,  and  pro- 
bably on  the  Continent,  the  trend  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of  going 
as  far  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  gone.  No 
tenable  midway  position  has  been  suggested  ;  probably  the  circum- 
stance that  part  of  the  intended  transit  of  goods  intended  for  Pretoria 
or  Bloemfontein  was  overland  would  be  held  to  make  no  difference. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  our  way,  in  negotiations  with  the 
German  Government — it  will  certainly  be  a  stumbling  block  in 
future  seizures — is  the  fact  that  the  official  manual  of  Prize  Law 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  be  found  in 
every  commander's  cabin,  is  directly  opposed  to  what  seems  to  have 
been  done,  and  to  our  contention  in  corresponding  with  the  German 
Government.  '  The  destination  of  the  vessels,'  says  the  last  edition 
of  the  manual,  i  is  conclusive  of  the  destination  of  the  goods  on 
board  ; ' 6  a  rule  which,  if  sound,  made  all  our  seizures  of  goods  alleged 
to  be  intended  for  the  Transvaal  obviously  illegal.  Our  Government 
appear  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  *  continuous  voyage '  as  laid  down 
by  Chief  Justice  Chase.  They  may  be  right;  the  old  restricted 
doctrine  lends  itself  to  evasion.  But  the  decision  is  of  supreme 
consequence.  Have  they  taken  counsel  with  men  of  business  and 
economists  as  to  the  results  ?  Do  they  fully  recognise  the  gravity 
of  the  precedent  which  we  have  established?  In  a  future  war 
every  ship  coming  from  any  port  in  England,  the  great  supplier 
of  munitions  of  war  to  the  world,  may  be  stopped  on  the  high 
seas,  searched,  and  if  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  thinks  fit,  be 
brought  into  a  belligerent  port,  the  operation  of  rummaging  the  ship 
in  search  of  rifles  or  ammunition  taking  as  long  a  time  as  was  spent 
in  ransacking  the  holds  of  the  Bundesrath,  the  owners  getting  such 
consolations  as  they  can  from  damages  tardily  awarded  by  a  prize 
court  sitting  in  a  belligerent  country,  and  influenced  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously by  that  '  salutary  prejudice,'  to  use  Burke's  phrase,  called 
patriotism.  Two  or  three  cruisers  hovering  in  the  Channel,  but 
careful  to  do  nothing  within  territorial  waters,  might  make  matters 
intolerable  for  neutrals,  and  yet  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Still  more  ominous  is  the  sanction  which  we  appear  to  have  given  to 
the  notion  that  food,  though  not  clearly  intended  to  be  consumed 
by  combatants,  may  be  contraband.  Until  the  correspondence 

5  See  letter  by  Mr.  T.  Barclay,  Times,  January  12,  1900. 

6  The  same  remark  is  found  in  the  first  edition,  the  editor  of  which  makes  the 
following  remark,  amply  justified  since  the  date  of  the  first  edition:  'Upon  the 
v  hole,  it  would  seem  probable  that  neither  will  a  strong  belligerent  submit  to  a 
nsutral  view,  nor  a  strong  neutral  to  that  of  the  belligerent,'  p.  xv. 
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between  the  two  Governments  is  published,  it  is  uncertain  whether  we 
have  gone  beyond  the  well-known  decisions  by  Lord  Stowell  on  this 
point.  But  on  the  Continent  we  seem  to  have  created  the  impres- 
sion that  we  no  longer  stand  where  we  did.  In  1885,  when  the 
French  Government  treated  rice  as  contraband,  we  seemed  alive  to 
the  consequences  of  such  action.  To-day  we  appear  to  have  thought 
chiefly  of  the  effect  on  the  present  struggle  of  the  importation  of 
a  few  cargoes  of  wheat  and  flour.  To-morrow,  or  at  some  future 
time,  at  war  with  a  Power  which  has  cruisers  on  every  sea,  we  may 
regret  the  precedent  we  have  created,  perhaps  with  little  considera- 
tion. These  are  not  questions  to  be  decided  in  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
under  diplomatic  pressure. 

And  here  we  come  to  a  matter  underlying  all  these  questions. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  discussion  about  contraband  lies  a  question 
of  public  morality  which  diplomatists  rarely  discuss,  but  which 
in  the  Institut  de  Droit  International,  and  wherever  these  matters 
are  dealt  with  scientifically,  presses  to  the  front.  One  of  the  victories 
of  our  civilisation  is  the  widespread  reception  of  the  idea  of 
neutrality ;  an  idea  foreign  to  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  and 
even  in  our  time  controverted  in  any  but  the  simplest  forms.  The 
duty  of  governments  to  abstain  from  intervention,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  wars  and  to  punish  private  citizens  who  on  their  own  account 
make  war  or  aid  therein,  is  admitted  by  every  State ;  it  is  to  the  honour 
of  England  and  the  United  States  that  they  were  the  first  to  recognise 
that  duty.  But  how  fragmentary,  imperfect  is  this  recognition  while 
trade  in  contraband  of  war  on  a  large  scale  is  permitted  !  It  seems 
to  be  idle  to  speak  of  neutrality  while  workshops  in  France  and 
Germany  are  busy  day  and  night  turning  out  guns  and  ammunition 
for  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents.  At  present  it  is  not  unlawful, 
in  the  sense  of  being  punishable,  for  the  subject  of  a  neutral  State  to 
supply  belligerents  with  arms.  There  is  a  risk  of  seizure ;  there  is 
no  other,  even  if  his  assistance  is  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war.  A  contract  for  the  supply  of  such  goods  or  for  their  insurance 
is  enforceable  in  our  Courts.  And  so  we  see  the  anomalies  so  striking 
as  to  suggest  that  the  law  is  in  a  state  of  transition  and  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  best  morality  of  the  time.  You  may  sell  cannon 
by  the  thousand  to  a  belligerent ;  you  may  in  effect  not  build  or  equip 
ships  of  war  on  which  they  will  be  placed.7  You  may  not  fit  out  an 
expedition  in  London,  but  you  may  sell  for  the  expedition  the  arms 
without  which  the  expedition  will  be  impossible.  Many  writers  hold 
that  neutrality  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  sham  while  this  form  of  assist- 
ance is  tolerated.  The  casuists  are  full  of  learning  as  to  excusable  or 
venial  instances  of  cooperatio  ad  malum.  They  have  much  to  say  of 

7  See  the  wide  definitions  of  things  forbidden  in  section  30  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act.  Space  does  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  the  cumbrous  machinery  for  prosecu- 
tions under  this  Act  which  made  it  a  dead  letter  against  some  offenders. 
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persons  supplying  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  a  duel  or  a  murder  or 
a  crime.  The  laxest  of  them  do  not  wholly  absolve  the  vendor  who 
clearly  knows  the  purpose  for  which  his  weapon  is  to  be  used.  They 
are  apt  to  treat  as  an  aggravation,  rather  than  as  an  excuse,  the 
readiness  of  the  vendor  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Of  course  the  matter  is  not  free  from  great  difficulties  which 
cannot  be  fully  considered  here.  Whenever  it  is  discussed  opinion 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  much  divided.  If  our  Prize  Courts  con- 
tinue to  treat  a  large,  indefinite  and  shifting  class  of  articles  as 
contraband  on  the  ground  that  they  may  help  the  belligerent,  no 
trader  could  say  when  he  would  be  sinning  against  the  criminal  law. 
But  as  to  arms,  munitions  of  war,  &c.  there  can  be  no  ambiguity. 
Perhaps  the  time  for  any  great  change  in  our  law  as  to  this  has  not 
come,  though  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  Foreign  Enlistment 
Act  strengthened.  More,  however,  may  come  from  moral  than  legal 
disapprobation.  Smuggling  is  now  deemed  dishonourable  ;  the  sons 
of  the  men  who  made  wealth  by  blockade-running  in  1862-63  would 
now  probably  be  somewhat  ashamed  of  the  traffic ;  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  will  some  day  be  thought  dishonourable  for  the  subjects  of 
neutral  States  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  among  belligerents 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war.8 

There  are  other  elements  of  discord — the  possible  seeds  of  future 
wars — in  that  mass  of  odds  and  ends  called  Prize  Law.  The  fate  of 
the  neutral's  property  is  determined  in  the  court  of  the  belligerent. 
This  is  the  corner-stone  of  prize  procedure ;  one  of  the  parties  shall 
be  judge  in  his  own  case.  Confidence  in  such  judgments  can  be  small. 
There  is,  too,  no  assurance  that  on  the  Prize  Court  will  sit  a  Lord 
Stowell  or  aPortalis,  or  that  it  will  be  composed  of  judges  acquainted 
even  with  the  elements  of  the  subject.  In  all  probability  the  evidence 
will  be  meagre :  the  bills  of  lading  and  the  ship's  manifest,  which 
may  tell  little  as  to  the  destination  or  ownership  of  the  goods,  or  the 
knowledge  of  the  owners  of  the  vessel  of  the  nature  of  their  cargo. 
In  each  of  the  points  which  I  have  named  lurk  the  germs  of  trouble 

8  A  strong  argument  against  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  neutrals  is  to  be  found 
in  Sir  W.  Harcourt's  observations  in  the  report  in  the  Neutrality  Commission^ 
Probably  a  more  logical  position  was  that  taken  by  Jefferson  in  1801.  He  argued 
trade  in  contraband  ought  not  to  be  interfered  with.  '  And  what  is  contraband  by 
the  law  of  nature  ?  Either  everything  which  may  aid  or  comfort  an  enemy,  or  nothing ; 
either  all  commerce  which  would  accommodate  him  is  unlawful,  or  none  is.  The 
difference  between  articles  of  one  or  another  description  is  a  difference  of  degree  only. 
Ko  line  between  them  can  be  drawn ;  either  all  intercourse  must  cease  between  neutrals 
and  belligerents  or  all  must  be  permitted.  Can  the  world  hesitate  to  say  which  shall 
bo  the  rule  1  Shall  two  nations,  turning  tigers,  break  up  in  one  instant  the  peaceable 
relations  of  the  whole  world?  Keason  says  that  nature  clearly  pronounces  that 
neutrality  is  to  go  on  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  its  rights,  that  its  commerce  is  to 
remain  free,  &c.'  Once  the  American  Neutrality  Act  and  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
were  passed,  nations,  it  is  submitted,  were  bound  to  treat  contraband  in  a  wholly 
different  manner.  Mr.  Payn  in  his  article  on «  State  Interference  in  Contraband  Trade,' 
Zaw  Magazine^  May,  1899,  puts  what  may  be  called  the  modern  view  with  great  force. 
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which  it  is  perilous  to  neglect.  As  I  write  evidence  of  this  is  forth- 
coming. The  speech  by  Count  von  Biilow  in  the  Reichstag  is  a  warning 
that  the  full  exercise  of  the  belligerents'  rights  must  sooner  or  later 
bring  about  collisions  with  neutral  Powers.  It  would  seem  that  our 
Government  have,  in  regard  to  German  mercantile  vessels,  and 
particularly  mail  steamers,  agreed  to  waive  some  of  these  obnoxious 
rights;  for  example,  promised  not  to  search  vessels  outside  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  war,  or  north  of  Aden,  and  to  refer 
claims  for  compensation  to  a  Court  of  Arbitration.  But  the  matter 
ought  not  to  end  with  a  settlement  of  the  German  claims.  Last 
year  we  agreed  at  the  Hague  to  the  creation  of  a  permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  competent  to  deal  with  all 
cases.  With  some  modifications  that  Court  might  be  made  use  of 
as  an  international  Prize  Court.  At  all  events  the  agreement  then 
come  to  shows  that  a  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  maritime  claims, 
with  due  reference  to  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  belligerents,  is  not 
out  of  the  question. 

A  second  group  of  questions,  probably  not  to  be  neglected  with- 
out peril,  have  also  presented  themselves.  The  war  has  brought  to  light 
anomalies  in  the  relations  of  the  Home  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cape  Colony  which  the  most  acute  constitutional  students  had 
not  before  noted.  Before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  in  July  and  August 
of  last  year,  arms  were  sent  in  large  quantities  through  that  colony 
into  the  Free  State,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  were  intended  for 
use  in  certain  contingencies  against  England.  Under  the  colonial 
legislation  there  was  power,  it  appears,  to  stop  such  traffic,  and  in  1881 
Sir  J.  Gordon  Sprigg,  when  Premier,  used  that  power.  Mr.  Schreiner 
did  not.  He  also  stated  on  behalf  of  his  Government  that  Cape 
Colony  proposed  to  hold  aloof  from  any  war.  I  do  not  venture  to 
pass  any  criticism  on  this  policy ;  I  merely  call  attention  to  what  is 
implied  in '  the  neutrality  of  the  colonies ' — an  unconstitutional  phrase 
no  doubt,  but  one  which  has  often  of  late  been  made  use  of  with 
reference  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Schreiner's  Ministry  at  the  Cape  and 
also  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  in  Canada.  With  the  growth  of 
responsible  governments  in  our  colonies  the  '  unity  of  the  Empire ' 
has  long  ceased  to  possess,  if  it  ever  possessed,  a  very  definite  mean- 
ing ;  it  does  not  exist  as  to  finance,  administration,  and  legislation. 
Obviously  it  does  not  exist  also  as  to  peace  and  war — the  '  perfect 
subordination '  as  to  these  matters  contemplated  by  Lord  Durham  in 
his  famous  despatch,  which  initiated  a  new  policy,  is  gone — if  Colonial 
Ministries  are  free  to  do  that  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  designs  of 
the  Imperial  Government.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  takes  effect 
only  in  colonies  where  it  is  introduced  by  the  Governor's  proclama- 
tion. Suppose  that  his  advisers  are  unfavourable  to  any  prosecutions 
under  the  Act,  and  that  every  Ministry  which  is  formed  takes  up  a 
similar  position ;  what  is  the  constitutional  way  out  of  such  a  difficulty, 
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not  an  impossible  one  ?  How  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  constitutional 
government  and  autonomy  in  our  colonies  with  the  united  action  of  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  when  war  is  imminent  or  is  actually  being  waged 
has  hitherto  been  an  academic  question.  We  approach  a  time  when 
this  problem  may  be  urgent.  Should  it  not  be  studied,  and  at  least 
some  great  lines  of  policy  settled,  so  far  as  possible,  after  full  concert 
with  all  concerned,  in  a  period  of  calm  ?  Is  it  prudent  to  put  off  con- 
sideration of  it  until  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  irrevocable 
decision  in  a  hurry  ? 

A  third  group  of  questions  has  come  into  prominence ;  those 
relating  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  war.  A  few  months  before 
hostilities  broke  out,  representatives  of  the  chief  European  nations 
agreed  at  The  Hague  to  a  statement  of  these  usages  and  customs. 
Looking  at  this  statement  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  months,  we  see  how  imperfect  and  onesided  was  the  work  of 
the  sub-commission.  It  formulated  general  principles,  some  of  them 
framed  chiefly  with  reference  to  forms  of  warfare  which  have  passed 
away.  It  was  silent  as  to  matters  of  detail  which  are  as  important  as 
principles.  It  did  not  provide  for  incidents,  we  now  see,  likely  to  be 
common  in  warfare.  Already  the  need  of  revision  of  the  rules  is 
expedient ;  it  ought  to  be  a  sequel  to  the  war,  while  the  experience 
obtained  therein  is  fresh.9 

Another  remark  with  respect  to  resolutions  passed  at  The  Hague 
may  be  made  :  when  passed  they  were  deemed  to  be  more  humane  than 
the  actual  practice  of  warfare ;  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  has  been, 
on  the  whole,  in  advance  of  them — certainly  so  far  as  our  troops  are 
concerned.  Not  forgetting  the  many  acts  of  treachery  and  the  frequent 
abuse  of  the  white  flag,  of  which  our  soldiers  justly  complained,  one 
is  struck,  on  the  whole,  by  the  rarity  of  acts  of  purposeless  cruelty,  and 
the  presence  of  touches  of  courtesy  and  chivalry  and  signs  of  mutual 
respect.  The  *  atrocities  '  seem  many  to  those  who  have  not  fresh  in 
their  minds  the  incidents  of  past  wars,  and  who  do  not  realise  all  the 
temptations  which  there  were  to  excesses  and  undisciplined  violence. 
There  were  the  elements,  one  would  have  said,  of  a  war  waged  with 
brutality  and  vindictiveness :  a  conflict  between  two  races  with  a 
long  history  of  antagonism ;  a  citizen  soldiery,  unaccustomed  to 
discipline,  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  warfare,  and  taught  to  despise 
their  foes ;  recruited,  too,  by  the  condottieri  of  all  countries.  And 
there  was  the  circumstance — an  irresistible  temptation  in  other 

9  It  is  singular  how  opinion  as  to  what  is  lawful  in  warfare  changes.  A  charac- 
teristic of  this  war  has  been  the  use  of  sharpshooters.  Here  is  howFichte,  himself  some- 
wliat  of  a  worshipper  of  war,  speaks  of  the  '  sniper's '  art : '  The  only  thing  in  our  modern 
mode  of  warfare  which  is  downright  illegal  is  the  sharpshooters,  who,  from  hidden 
places  where  they  are  safe  themselves,  cold-bloodedly  fire  upon  a  man  as  upon  a 
target.  With  them  murder  is  the  end.  The  first  use  of  sharpshooters  by  Austria 
against  Prussia  did  indeed  create  universal  indignation  throughout  Europe.  We  have 
now  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  imitate  it,  but  it  is  not  to  our  honour.' — The  Science 
of  Rights,  p.  481. 
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times — that  the  white  combatants  were  a  handful  among  a  black 
population;  some  tribes  with  warlike  traditions,  and  all  armed  or 
capable  of  being  armed.  Within  our  reach  were  Indian  soldiers, 
situated  much  nearer  the  seat  of  war  than  our  home  forces. 
The  horrors  of  this  war  are  known  as  has  never  before  been  the 
case.  A  moving  picture  with  photographic  exactness  has  been 
brought  before  every  eye.  The  story  has  been  recorded  from  day  to 
day,  not  only  by  trained  newspaper  correspondents,  by  impressionists 
of  genius,  such  as  Mr.  Steevens,  but  in  a  more  remarkable  literature, 
the  letters,  full  of  the  sel  de  I'histoire,  written  by  private  soldiers  to 
their  relations ;  letters  which  describe  the  grim  realities  of  strife 
with  vivid,  though  unstudied,  touches  not  inferior  to  the  narra- 
tives of  Napier,  or  Tolstoi,  or  other  great  masters  of  military 
description.  None  of  the  horrors  of  the  campaign  have  been  con- 
cealed, and  they  have  not  been  few.  But  when  told  calmly  hereafter, 
the  story  will  be,  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  wars,  to  the 
credit  of  both  sides.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  may  be  the  starting 
point  of  another  movement  to  mitigate  still  further  the  evils  of  war. 

I  have  mentioned  three  groups  of  questions  as  to  which  it  is 
not  prudent  to  wait  until  a  diplomatic  difficulty,  or  some  violent  out- 
burst of  '  legitimate  indignation ' — Count  von  Billow's  phrase — 
compels  us  to  decide  in  a  hurry.  In  all  of  them,  but  especially  in 
the  questions  relating  to  the  incidents  of  the  right  of  search — which 
has  a  history  full  of  warnings — are  elements  of  trouble  which  we 
cannot  '  muddle  through ' — from  which  we  may  not  be  always  able 
to  extricate  ourselves  by  an  apology  or  the  payment  of  damages. 
We  have  sat  upon  the  fence  so  long.  It  is  time  to  come  down.  Had 
our  representatives  at  The  Hague  and  Brussels  been  free  to  consider 
these  matters,  there  might  now  be  order  where  there  is  still  confusion 
— there  might  have  been  no  Bundesrath  incident. 

Nothing  impracticable  is  suggested ;  not  the  attendance  at  every 
Conference  to  which  our  Government  is  invited,  or  the  passing  and 
publishing  to  the  world  a  number  of  abstract  resolutions.  What  is 
contemplated  is  the  careful  preliminary  study  of  those  questions ; 
the  consulting  of  experts  who  will  help  to  arrive  at  conclusions 
framed  with  reference  to  the  larger  interests  of  the  country ;  the 
erasure  of  rules  which  are  not  just :  our  readiness  to  confer  with  full 
knowledge  of  what  we  want.  Count  von  Billow's  speech  opens  the 
way  for  reforms;  it  is  the  first  important  attempt  since  1856  to 
improve  the  maritime  law  of  war.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  was  not  made 
by  the  greatest  maritime  Power  of  the  world. 

According  to  popular  view  any  decision  as  to  these  matters  counts 
for  little ;  the  interest  of  the  hour  is  always  supreme ;  the  rules  of 
International  law  are  only  the  fine  '  flowered  foolish  dress  '  of  pedants 
who  make  believe  that  might  is  not  right.  Plausible  though  this 
may  be,  it  is  not  true ;  much  less  true  than  it  was.  The  breaches 
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of  these  rules  are  infinitely  fewer  than  they  were.  While  we  are 
discussing  whether  international  law  is  law  in  any  proper  sense,  a 
change  is  going  on  which  the  outbreak  of  war  from  time  to  time  cannot 
conceal.10  The  conscience  of  the  world  speaks  as  to  matters  about 
which  it  was  silent ;  it  is  heard  and,  in  general,  obeyed  as  to  matters 
in  which  it  had  once  no  voice.  Slowly  out  of  the  waters  of  strife  rise 
the  foundations  of  a  structure  often  strong  enough  even  now  to  check 
the  impulse,  the  '  legitimate  excitement/  of  the  hour ;  by-and-by 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  but  the  most  violent  storms.  Some  of  us 
think  that  England  might  be  the  master-builder  of  that  structure. 

JOHN  MACDONELL. 


10  In  M.  Guyau's  Esquisse  dune  Morale  sans  Obligationsni  Sanction  and  M.  Durk- 
aeim's  La  Division  du  Travail  Social  will  be  found  some  rarely  noted  arguments 
igainst  the  Austinian  view. 
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THE  NEWSPAPERS 


New  Year's  Day,  1900. — The  fog,  black,  moist,  and  sulphurous, 
fills  the  streets  this  morning,  wrapping  London  in  a  funereal  pall. 
It  is  not  a  cheerful  beginning  for  the  New  Year,  but  it  has  at  least 
the  advantage  of  harmonising  with  the  prevailing  temper.  Depressed 
spirits  seem  to  be  universal.  It  is,  indeed,  a  new  thing  for  English- 
men to  have  to  listen  to  the  gloomy  talk  that  is  heard  in  all  places 
of  social  resort.  No  doubt  the  depression  which  is  so  common  arises 
in  part  from  the  weather  and  from  the  widespread  prevalence  of 
influenza.  But,  above  all,  it  is  due  to  the  war,  and  to  the  grave 
national  anxieties  that  weigh  upon  us  as  we  enter  on  this  New  Year. 
It  is  well  that  the  fact  should  be  noted.  Hereafter,  when  we  have 
emerged  successfully  from  the  ordeal  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  we  shall  make  haste,  as  human  nature  always  does,  to  get 
rid  of  memories  that  are  painful  and  depressing,  and  the  teachings 
of  adversity  will  be  too  soon  forgotten.  Let  us  at  least  put  some  of 
our  experiences  on  record  whilst  they  are  still  only  too  freshly 
impressed  upon  our  minds.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  we  should  all  be 
made  to  feel  that  when  a  nation  is  involved  in  a  great  war  it  cannot 
hope  to  escape  vicariously  from  the  sorrow  and  bitterness  of  the 
struggle. 

For  the  moment  the  prevailing  temper  among  the  vulgar  seems 
to  be  in  favour  of  finding  scapegoats  upon  whom  to  lay  the  burden 
of  our  misfortunes.  The  wretched  Yellow  Press,  a  bad  imitation  of 
a  bad  original,  is  eager  to  find  these  victims,  and  to  offer  them  up 
on  the  altar  of  a  Brummagem  patriotism.  It  humiliates  the  average 
Englishman  to  think  that  there  is  a  section  of  the  public  which  is 
thus  treading  so  closely  in  the  footsteps  of  the  French  in  1870. 
Happily  it  is  only  a  section,  and  few  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of 
respect  are  to  be  found  in  it.  But  if  wise  men  utterly  refuse  to 
countenance  the  hunt  for  individual  victims,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  universality  of  the  feeling  that  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  involved  in  this  war  without  being  ready  for  it,  and  that  our 
military  system  has  not  proved  itself  equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
it.  The  spirit  shown  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  in  the  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Government  for  help  tas  been  admirable,  and 
has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  maintain  our  prestige  abroad. 
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But  at  present  we  are  not  a  nation  of  fighting  men.  We  can  fight, 
it  is  true,  as  well  as  anybody  when  put  to  it ;  but  we  are  neither 
armed  nor  drilled  for  the  modern  battlefield.  We  believed  that  we 
did  our  duty  by  paying  for  the  maintenance  of  the  most  costly  army 
in  Europe.  Now  that  army — through  no  fault  of  the  rank  and  file 
or  of  the  ordinary  officers — has  proved  unequal  to  the  strain  of  a 
great  crisis.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recognition  of  this  fact  on 
the  part  of  the  nation  not  only  produces  a  feeling  of  depression,  but 
a  strenuous  determination  that  the  weakness  of  our  present  system 
shall  be  repaired,  no  matter  at  what  cost.  This  is  the  task  that  lies 
before  the  country  in  1900.  Who  would  have  thought  that  we 
should  have  had  this  in  prospect  twelve  months  ago  ?  No  wonder 
that  men  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  speak  as  though  the  old 
party  foundations  had  suddenly  vanished,  leaving  political  chaos  in 
their  place. 

There  has  been  one  bright  feature  of  the  streets  of  London  to- 
day despite  the  fog.  That  has  been  furnished  by  the  hosts  of 
Metropolitan  Volunteers  in  their  familiar  uniforms,  marching  to  the 
Guildhall  to  be  sworn  in  as  soldiers  of  the  regular  army.  They  have 
comprised  members  of  almost  every  class  in  society,  and  they  all 
seem  to  be  moved  by  the  same  spirit.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  felt 
by  others  as  to  the  wisdom  of  making  this  inroad  upon  our  Volunteer 
force,  none  seem  to  be  felt  by  the  Volunteers  themselves. 

Tuesday,  the  2nd  of  January. — There  [is  a  change,  slight  but 
significant,  in  the  nature  of  the  war  news  this  morning.    The  success 
of  General  French  in  recapturing  Colesberg,  and  the  excellent  work 
done   by   Lieutenant   de   Montmorency   in   the   neighbourhood   of 
Dordrecht,  not  only  give   us   some   assurance  with   regard  to  the 
safety  of  Cape  Colony,  but  strengthen  the  moral  taught  by  the  past 
history  of  the  war.      That   is   as   to  the   imperative   necessity  of 
fighting   the  Boers   with   their   own  weapons  and   tactics.      It  is, 
however,  the   general   situation   rather   than  that  which  exists  in 
South   Africa  that   attracts  most  attention  to-day.      The  German 
Emperor's  eagerness  to   usher  in   the  '  new  century '  on  his  own 
authority  is  explained  by  the  use  to  which  he  seems  to  wish  to  put 
it.     This  new  era  is  to  be  the  era  in  which  Germany  is  to  add  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Continent  that  of  the  world  at  large.     England  is  to 
be  deposed  from  her  position  as  a  world-empire  and  Germany  is  to 
take  her  place.     The  Emperor  can  hardly  be  acquitted  of  having  had 
an  eye  upon  recent  events  in  this  country  when  he  alluded  to  the 
state  of  the  Prussian  Army  a  hundred  years  ago.     The  parallel  is 
not  indeed  complete,  but  it  is  close  enough  to  make  us  wince.     His 
Imperial   Majesty  is   not,  however,   offensive   or  ill-natured.      He 
leaves  that  to  the  journalists  of  Berlin  and  the  rest  of  Europe. 
These  latter  are  even  more  Anglophobist  to-day  than  they  were  two 
months  ago. 

2  A  2 
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Thursday,  the  4th  of  January. — At  last  the  Times,  which  has 
long  been  grumbling  sotto  voce,  bursts  out  in  open  denunciation  of 
the  way  in  which  news  from  the  seat  of  war  is  suppressed.  A  month 
ago  I  referred  to  this  subject,  and  I  confess  that  my  only  surprise  is 
that  the  newspapers  should  have  borne  the  treatment  they  have 
received  so  long  with  patience.  Nobody  desires  that  the  war  corre- 
spondents should  be  allowed  to  embarrass  the  generals  or  endanger 
the  movements  of  the  army,  by  supplying  telegraphic  news  that  may 
be  useful  to  the  enemy.  Everybody  will  acquiesce  in  the  most 
rigorous  censorship  of  news  telegrams.  But  the  authorities  at  the 
Cape  have  not  been  satisfied  with  this.  They  have  prevented  the 
revelation  of  the  truth  with  regard  to  events  that  happened  weeks 
ago,  and  that  have  no  possible  bearing  upon  the  situation  as  it  exists 
to-day.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  a  censorship  not 
merely  over  telegrams,  but  over  the  letters  of  the  special  corre- 
spondents. All  this  means  that  we  are  not  allowed  to  know  the 
truth  about  what  is  happening  at  the  seat  of  war.  It  is  said  that  at 
Capetown  the  people  are  still  ignorant  of  our  losses  at  the  battle  of 
Colenso !  This  is  not  a  state  of  things  to  which  the  English  public 
has  been  accustomed,  or  in  which  it  is  likely  to  acquiesce  quietly. 
One  may  expect  therefore  that  the  protests  of  the  Times  to-day  will 
be  echoed  vigorously  from  many  different  quarters. 

The  newspaper  strategists  are  very  busy  to-day,  and  some  of 
them,  carrying  their  speculations  beyond  the  mere  region  of 
military  tactics,  discuss  the  reasons  which  have  led  our  generals 
to  execute  movements  that  have  not  been  successful.  It  is 
hinted,  not  obscurely,  that  civilian  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  commanders  in  the  field,  and  that  some  of  the 
most  disastrous  of  the  manoeuvres  in  which  our  Army  has  been 
engaged  have  been  directly  due  to  that  pressure.  This  is  what 
the  gossip  of  the  clubs  asserts.  It  may  or  may  not  be  true. 
That  which  is  certain  is  that  there  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
politicians,  either  here  or  in  South  Africa,  have  meddled,  with  lament- 
able results,  with  the  strategy  of  the  war.  If  that  should  prove  to 
be  true  there  will  be  a  heavy  reckoning  for  somebody  to  pay  when 
the  facts  are  revealed.  In  the  meantime  the  swearing-in  of  our 
London  Volunteer  brigade  is  going  on  apace,  and  the  public  is 
showing  an  intense  interest  in  the  proceedings.  Ludgate  Circus  was 
almost  impassable  this  afternoon,  because  of  the  crowds  which  had 
assembled  to  watch  the  men  returning  from  their  interview  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  with  the  Queen's  shilling  in  their  hands.  One  may  not 
rise  to  the  height  attained  by  Sir  Edward  Eeed  in  the  Times  to-day 
when  he  declares  that  history  affords  no  parallel  to  the  scene  that  is 
now  to  be  witnessed  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  matter-of-fact  spectator  not  to  be  moved  by  the  evidence  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  enthusiasm  that  has  carried  so  many  men  of 
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peace  into  the  ranks  of  the  army.     It  recalls  the  story  of  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Schnadhorst  had  been  dead  to  the  world  for  some  years  past, 
tut  those  who  knew  him  well  must  have  had  many  memories  revived 
by  the  announcement  of  his  death  in  this  morning's  papers.  It  was 
my  lot  to  be  intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  busiest  and  most 
eventful  period  of  his  career.  It  amused  those  who  knew  him  well 
to  observe  the  manner  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  his  political 
opponents.  To  them  he  was  the  most  formidable  person  in  the 
liberal  party.  They  dreaded  his  astuteness,  his  Machiavelian  craft, 
more  than  the  tongue  of  Mr.  Gladstone  himself.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  they  converted  him  into  a  kind  of  bogey- 
man, who  terrified  them  in  their  very  dreams.  The  real  Mr.  Schnad- 
horst was  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  innocent  men  in  the  world, 
lie  had  none  of  the  preternatural  craft  with  which  he  was  credited. 
His  real  strength  lay  in  his  complete  devotion  to  the  cause  he  had 
espoused  and  in  his  absolute  honesty.  He  was  by  no  means  great 
intellectually.  But  he  was  prudent  in  action,  slow  to  speak,  and 
always  ready  to  learn.  These,  and  his  natural  shrewdness,  were  the 
qualities  that  enabled  him  to  do  such  brilliant  service  for  the  old 
Liberal  party.  Like  most  members  of  that  party  he  recognised  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Parnell's  cynical  selfishness  at  a  critical  moment  in  hip 
life  had  wrecked  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  devoted  hi& 
c  osing  years  ;  but  even  when  he  knew  that  failure  was  inevitable  he 
stuck  to  his  work  with  the  old  tenacity  and  something  of  the  old 
enthusiasm. 

One  quality  that  Mr.  Schnadhorst  possessed  was  his  knowledge  of 
human  character.  I  have  seldom  known  him  to  be  wrong  in  his 
judgments  upon  the  men  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact. 
Cne  would  not  like  to  say  what  those  judgments  were.  They  were 
by  no  means  always  favourable,  even  when  the  man  whose  qualities 
he  was  weighing  happened  to  be  a  powerful  person  on  his  own  side 
in  politics.  Some  eminent  members  of  Mr.  Schnadhorst's  party 
would,  I  imagine,  be  made  very  uncomfortable  if  they  thought  that 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  opinion  of  them  being  given  to  the 
world.  He  had,  of  course,  as  the  man  behind  the  scenes,  better 
opportunities  than  most  persons  of  arriving  at  the  truth  about  his 
distinguished  contemporaries.  If  he  had  kept  a  diary  and  been 
frank  in  his  confessions — but  that  is  too  terrible  an  idea  to  be 
pursued. 

Saturday,  the  6th  of  January. — For  some  weeks  past  rumours 
hjive  been  circulating  in  certain  quarters  as  to  the  approaching 
revelation  of  the  truth  about  the  Jameson  Raid,  and,  what  is  of  still 
greater  consequence,  the  truth  about  the  hushing  up  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  into  that  wretched  business.  The  meaning  of 
tl  ese  rumours  is  explained  to-day  by  the  appearance  in  the  Daily 
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Chronicle  of  certain  letters  and  telegrams  that  have  passed  between 
Mr.  Hawksley,  the  well-known  solicitor  to  the  Chartered  Company, 
and  various  persons  of  importance.  If,  however,  these  are  all  the 
'  revelations '  to  be  given  to  us,  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  do  not 
amount  to  very  much.  Everybody  knew,  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Fairfield,  the  head  of  the  South  African  department  at  the  Colonial 
Office,  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Hawksley.  He  was  on  equally 
friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Kruger,  and  would  have  written  to  that 
eminent  man  in  precisely  the  same  strain  of  playful  sarcasm  as  that 
in  which  he  addressed  Mr.  Hawksley.  Everybody  besides  knew  that 
Mr.  Hawksley  was  of  opinion  that  if  all  the  facts  were  made  known 
about  the  Eaid,  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  not  like  the  revelation.  Yet 
there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  documents  published  this  morning 
that  carries  us  beyond  these  two  points.  The  documents  themselves 
are  of  so  miscellaneous  a  character  that  it  almost  looks  as  if  they  had 
been  obtained  by  a  surreptitious  descent  upon  somebody's  waste- 
paper  basket.  It  will  need  more  serious  evidence  than  this  to 
establish  the  truth  with  regard  to  a  disastrous  and  discreditable 
episode  in  our  history.  The  belief  that  it  was  the  hushing-up  of 
the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  Jameson  Kaid  that  gave  Mr. 
Kruger  his  long- sought  opportunity  of  winning  the  more  moderate 
Transvaalers  and  the  people  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  his  side, 
prevails  widely  among  politicians  of  all  parties.  It  is  a  matter  of 
public  importance  that  this  episode  in  the  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  cleared  up. 

Sunday,  the  7th  of  January. — To-day  the  special  collections  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  of  our  soldiers  took  place  in  all  churches 
and  chapels,  and  despite  the  unfavourable  weather,  there  has  been  in 
most  cases  an  overflowing  congregation.  It  is  not  much  that  those 
who  *  dwell  at  home  at  ease '  can  do  for  the  men  who  are  bearing  the 
burden  of  our  national  responsibilities  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  that 
little  is  being  done  cheerfully.  The  temper  of  a  certain  small 
section  of  our  critics  is  curious,  and  contrasts  strangely  with  the 
prevailing  feeling.  *  Do  you  not  feel  humiliated  by  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  *  I  was  asked  yesterday  by  a  friend  who  is  not  an  English- 
man. He  seemed  astonished  when  he  found  that  humiliation  is  not 
precisely  the  feeling  that  has  possession  of  English  breasts  just  now. 
It  was  undoubtedly  humiliating  to  have  to  listen  to  German  and 
American  criticisms  upon  Mr.  Chamberlain's  unhappy  speech  at 
Leicester.  In  that  case  we  had  to  bow  our  heads  in  shame,  conscious 
that  one  of  our  own  Ministers  had  exposed  the  country  to  the  scorn 
of  the  world.  But  we  are  not  humiliated  by  any  failures  of  our  army 
in  the  field,  for  we  know  that  in  the  same  conditions  no  other  army 
could  have  fought  better  or  shown  greater  resolution.  As  for  the 
defects  in  our  military  organisation  and  the  panic-struck  action  of 
the  '  Defence  Committee '  of  the  Cabinet,  it  is  not  shame  but  indig- 
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nation  that  these  things  beget.  To-day's  Observer  talks  about  a 
rising  against  Ministers  and  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of  Public 
Safety  in  the  event  of  any  fresh  reverse  in  South  Africa.  The  country 
is  wiser  in  this  matter  than  its  newspapers.  Whatever  may  be  our 
anger  and  indignation,  we  shall  not  make  confusion  worse  COD  founded 
by  a  sudden  change  of  Government.  The  men  who  are  responsible 
ior  the  present  condition  of  affairs  are  the  men  who  will  have  to  drive 
the  furrow  straight  to  the  end. 

Monday,  the  8th  of  January. — This  has  been  another  day  of 
universal  tension  and  anxiety.  The  newspapers  this  morning 
ieported,jin  addition  to  the  minor  defeat  to  General  French's  column, 
the  desperate  fighting  at  Ladysmith,  and  left  us  with  the  last  message 
from  Sir  George  White,  '  very  hard  pressed/  In  the  early  forenoon 
our  hopes  were  aroused  by  the  announcement  of  a  great  victory 
achieved  by  the  besieged  garrison  and  the  taking  of  400  Boer 
prisoners.  But  a  very  short  examination  of  the  telegram  showed  that 
it  lacked  the  guarantees  which  alone  could  give  it  authenticity,  and 
the  War  Office  remained  obstinately  silent.  The  consequence  was 
that  as  the  hours  passed  the  anxiety  increased,  and  the  belief 
that  the  fall  of  Ladysmith,  if  it  had  not  already  occurred,  was  immi- 
nent, became  widely  prevalent. 

The  comic  feature  of  the  newspapers  this  morning  is  provided  by 
that  entertaining  person  the  New  York  Correspondent  of  the  Times. 
IThis  gentleman,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  entertains  a 
violent  antipathy  to  Mr.  Bryce,  and  for  a  week  past,  instead  of 
supplying  his  paper  with  American  news,  he  has  been  delivering 
himself  of  strictures,  more  or  less  venomous,  on  Mr.  Bryce's  opinions 
with  regard  to  the  war  in  the  Transvaal.  This  morning  he  goes  a 
step  further  and  explains  to  the  readers  of  the  Times  how  it  is  that 
Mr.  Bryce  is  unpopular  with  his  constituents  in  Aberdeen.  Needless 
to  say  he  does  this  with  the  grace  and  delicacy  which  are  con- 
spicuous features  in  the  character  of  the  typical  American  journalist. 
There  is  something  altogether  out  of  the  common  in  this  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  New  York  newspaper  reporter  to  explain  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  the  relations  of  one  of  their  own  representatives  with 
bis  constituents.  What  he  can  possibly  have  to  tell  us  on  such  a 
subject  that  is  worth  hearing  it  is  not  easy  to  understand.  The 
mystery  is  certainly  not  explained  by  a  study  of  the  telegram  from 
New  York  in  the  Times  of  this  morning.  Mr.  Bryce,  it  appears,  is 
£)  ot  popular  in  Aberdeen  because  he  does  not  bribe  his  constituents. 
One  would  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  an  Aberdonian  on  this 
astounding  statement. 

Tuesday,  the  9th  of  January. — Yesterday  was  a  day  of  most 
painful  suspense,  until  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  welcome 
news  of  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  by  Sir  George  White's  force  at 
Ladysmith  arrived  most  opportunely  to  relieve  the  gloom.  Up  to 
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that  time  there  had  been  a  conviction  widely  spread  that  the 
besieged  town  was  on  the  point  of  surrender.  Sir  George  White's 
clear  and  graphic  telegram  when  it  arrived  was  regarded  as  being 
almost  too  good  to  be  true.  It  is  distinctly  the  most  hopeful 
tidings  we  have  had  from  the  seat  of  the  war  for  some  weeks  past, 
and  neutralises  the  effect  of  the  small  reverses  recorded  yesterday 
morning.  To-day  everybody  is  reading  Mr.  Balfour's  Manchester 
speech.  It  is  not  a  light  thing  for  the  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  have  to  appear  before  his  constituents  in  a  crisis  such 
as  the  present,  and  one  can  readily  understand  and  sympathise  with 
the  speaker's  manifest  embarrassment.  But  the  most  notable 
feature  of  this  morning's  papers  is  the  fact  that  none  of  them 
express  any  hearty  approval  of  Mr.  Balfour's  utterances,  and  that 
most  journals  on  his  own  side  treat  his  apologies  for  the  Ministry 
with  distinct  severity.  In  no  case  do  they  overstate  the  feeling 
prevalent  in  the  country  as  to  the  action  of  those  who,  being  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  have  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  part  that 
we  have  played  during  the  last  six  months  in  South  Africa. 

As  usual  gossip  is  very  busy  just  now,  and  the  club  quid-nuncs 
are  still  looking  for  scapegoats.  It  would  be  idle  to  fill  this  page 
with  the  stories  one  hears  on  all  sides.  Some  of  them  are  indeed 
remarkable.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  general  agreement  that 
when  the  full  inquiry,  which  is  inevitable,  takes  place,  it  will  assume 
a  character  that  will  recall  the  days  of  the  Crimean  war.  The 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Eoebuck  model  is 
freely  talked  of.  As  Parliament  is  likely  to  be  summoned  for  an 
earlier  date  than  has  been  generally  expected,  we  may  very  soon 
find  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  a  severe  political  debate.  The  reason 
for  the  earlier  meeting  of  Parliament  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
ministers  have  spent  the  war  vote  of  ten  millions  and  require  more. 

Wednesday,  the  10th  of  January. — The  anger  aroused  by  Mr. 
Balfour's  perfunctory  treatment  of  the  question  of  the  war  seems  to  be 
increasing  rather  than  subsiding  among  the  members  of  his  own 
party.  On  all  sides  he  is  accused  of  having  been  either  very  mala- 
droit or  extremely  weak.  One  does  not  care  to  indulge  in  predictions 
at  a  time  like  the  present,  but  certainly,  if  appearances  may  be 
trusted,  we  are  advancing  quickly  towards  an  explosion  of  public 
opinion  of  no  ordinary  kind.  The  article  in  the  Morning  Post,  for 
example,  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  makes  a  political  crisis  almost 
inevitable.  Whilst  the  criticisms  of  Ministers  do  not  grow  less 
severe,  the  strictures  upon  the  War  Office — upon  our  military  system, 
that  is  to  say — become  daily  more  stringent.  Lord  Charles- 
Beresford's  speech  last  night  gives  utterance  to  a  feeling  that  is  well- 
nigh  universally  prevalent.  It  is  the  feeling  to  which  this  Keview 
gave  expression  in  its  current  number.  Our  army  and  our  system  of 
army  administration  will  have  to  be  remodelled,  and  public  opinion 
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will  have  to  do  for  the  War  Office  what  it  has  already  done  for  the 
Admiralty.  I  heard  an  amusing  story  the  other  day  with  regard  to 
a  certain  Parliamentary  Committee  which  sat  some  years  ago  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  pay  of  the  clerks  in  Pall  Mall.  It  was 
explained  to  this  Committee  by  certain  great  functionaries,  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  salaries  on  an  unusually  liberal 
scale  to  some  of  the  clerks  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
to  be  entrusted  with  grave  secrets  affecting  the  national  safety.  The 
Ccmmittee  resolved  one  day  to  pay  a  surprise  visit  to  the  War  Office. 
When  they  got  there  they  found  that  many  of  these  highly  paid 
Biahmins  of  the  Civil  Service  were  not  at  their  posts.  They  found 
further  that  a  second-class  clerk  of  no  standing  in  the  office  was  in 
possession  of  the  secret  cypher  used  by  the  army  chiefs,  and  that  he 
had  also  in  his  desk  the  most  important  of  all  the  secret  documents- 
regarding  the  plans  of  Continental  Powers  that  had  been  secured  by 
the  Department ! 

Thursday,  the  llth  of  January. — Mr.  Balfour  seems  in  the  eyes 
of  his  own  party  to  err  afresh  with  every  fresh  utterance  that  he 
makes.  Once  more  the  Ministerial  papers  rebuke  him  severely  for 
the  lightness  of  heart  with  which  he  regards  the  military  situation, 
and  his  impenitence  for  the  blunders  of  those  in  authority.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  these  attacks  are  overdone.  Mr.  Balfour  is 
certainly  not  the  most  guilty  member  of  the  Government.  The 
Colonial  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  stand  before 
him  in  respect  of  their  responsibility  for  the  situation  as  it  exists 
to-day.  It  is  not  pleasant,  however,  to  see  this  movement  of  public 
opinion.  As  a  Liberal  I  might,  indeed,  be  glad  to  recognise  any 
movement  against  a  Government  composed  of  my  political  opponents. 
At-  an  Englishman  I  have  a  different  feeling.  There  is  something 
hysterical  in  the  vehemence  and  suddenness  of  the  upheaval ;  some- 
thing that  suggests  too  strongly  a  British  imitation  of  that  Gallic 
impatience  in  adversity  that  we  have  hitherto  condemned  so  freely. 
The  case  against  Ministers  is  strong  enough  to  be  urged  in  a  different 
fashion  from  that  which  is  being  followed  at  present  by  many  excited 
Ministerialists.  In  the  clubs  men  talk  to-day  as  though  the  down- 
fail  of  the  Government  and  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  of  National 
Defence  were  imminent.  It  is  only  when  they  try  their  hands  at 
framing  such  a  Ministry  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  make 
themselves  apparent.  Everybody  can  name  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment of  this  description,  but  few  seem  able  to  go  much  further. 

Saturday,  the  13th  of  January. — Yesterday  was  a  day  of  strong 
emotions.  The  news  that  Buller  had  at  last  moved,  that  his  head- 
quarters were  no  longer  at  Frere  but  at  Springfield,  long  recognised 
as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  position,  and  that  he  held  one  of  the  banks 
of  the  Tugela  and  a  drift  which  is  not  marked  on  any  map  in  London, 
cheered  everybody.  The  hope  was  universal  that  he  was  about  to 
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strike  his  great  blow  at  General  Joubert's  army,  and  there  was  un- 
feigned thankfulness  that  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  appear  to  be 
attempting  a  frontal  attack.  The  severity  of  the  Press  censorship 
— a  severity  that  has  been  carried  beyond  all  precedent — has  not 
only  prevented  our  knowing  anything  of  Buller's  work  during  the 
last  three  weeks,  but  has  concealed  from  us  the  truth  as  to  the 
deplorable  business  of  Magersfontein.  The  letters  from  the  private 
soldiers  which  have  come  to  hand  this  week  have  made  us  only  too 
fully  acquainted  with  the  ghastly  truth  regarding  that  disaster,  and 
have  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  the  public  mind  that  the 
imminent  recall  of  Lord  Methuen  seems  to  be  generally  believed  in. 

The  announcement  of  the  casualties  in  the  battle  at  Lady  smith, 
which  followed  close  upon  the  news  of  Buller's  movement,  seemed  to 
deepen  the  gravity  of  the  public  mind.  The  list  is  happily  not  so 
long  as  had  been  feared,  but  it  is  heavy  enough  to  cast  a  shadow 
over  the  triumphant  issue  of  the  struggle.  Yet  it  was  not  in  gloom 
that  yesterday  came  to  a  close,  in  London  at  all  events.  The  people 
of  the  metropolis  turned  out  in  thousands  last  night  to  acclaim  the 
first  detachment  of  the  City  Imperial  Volunteers  who  were  to  leave 
for  the  front  this  morning,  and  the  scene  at  the  special  service  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  at  once  as  solemn  and  as  stirring  as  any 
that  has  been  witnessed  within  that  historic  building.  Nobody  who 
witnessed  it  could  doubt  the  determination  of  the  people  of  London 
to  do  their  duty  in  the  hour  of  national  danger.  Even  the  sadness 
with  which  so  many  homes  have  given  up  their  sons  was  overborne 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  .nation  has  responded  to  the  call 
made  upon  it. 

The  attacks  upon  Ministers  in  the  Ministerial  press  have  not  yet 
ceased;  but  they  are  not  so  bitter  or  universal  as  they  were  a  few 
days  ago.  The  approaching  meeting  of  Parliament  naturally  turns 
the  attention  of  the  critics  to  the  arena  in  which  the  Government 
will  first  have  to  answer  for  its  deficiencies.  That  a  serious  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  will  be  proposed  from  the  front  Opposition 
bench  is  considered  certain ;  but  I  believe  that  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  join  the  malcontents 
of  the  Ministerial  party  in  a  movement  which  might  quite  con- 
ceivably complicate  matters  still  further  by  adding  a  political  crisis 
to  the  other  difficulties  which  the  nation  has  now  to  confront.  Wise 
men  of  all  parties  feel  that  the  time  for  this  has  not  yet  arrived. 

Monday,  the  15th  of  January. — Again  we  are  enduring  the 
heavy  strain  of  suspense.  The  silence  that  is  maintained  with  regard 
to  General  Buller's  movements  is  borne  with  ill-concealed  impatience 
by  the  public,  as  the  fluctuating  crowds  which  thronged  the  portals 
of  the  War  Office  yesterday  from  morning  till  late  at  night  proved. 
Wild  rumours  ran  through  the  streets  and  the  clubs.  Newsboys 
shouted  hoarsely  in  all  our  thoroughfares  and  squares.  We  were  told 
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of  defeat,  of  victory,  of  great  battles  at  that  moment  raging ;  and 
everywhere  men  listened  eagerly  to  the  most  ridiculous  tale,  and 
even  strangers  questioned  each  other  as  to  the  stories  that  filled  the 
air.  But  when  the  silence  of  night  fell  upon  us,  we  were  still 
without  authentic  news. 

Those  Tories  who  have  resolved  to  make  Mr.  Balfour  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  the  scapegoats  for  a  situation  which  is  so  largely  the  result 
of  actions  with  which  they  are  not  primarily  concerned,  are  now 
talking  of  all  manner  of  political  combinations.  The  Spectator 
gravely  suggests  that  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  should  supersede  Lord 
Lansdowne.  Mr.  Arnold  Forster  is  an  acute  and  independent  critic 
and  a  brilliant  writer,  who  has  devoted  immense  pains  to  the  study 
of  the  conditions  of  our  army.  But  the  suggestion  that  a  man 
wholly  without  official  experience  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
such  a  department  as  the  War  Office  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis  like 
the  present  does  not  strike  one  as  having  a  basis  in  practical  politics. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  certain  members  of  the  present  Cabinet 
should  be  cleared  out  and  their  places  taken  by  Lord  Eosebery, 
Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  Here, 
again,  one  very  important  element  is  ignored — the  willingness 
of  the  men  who  are  to  be  thus  honoured  to  accept  the  position 
assigned  to  them.  After  all,  it  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility 
that  the  statesmen  named  are  not  less  patriotic  than  the  excited 
members  of  the  Primrose  League  who  are  writing  to  the 
Morning  Post  and  the  other  Tory  papers  urging  an  assault  in 
force  upon  the  present  occupants  of  Downing  Street.  These  eminent 
Liberals  may  believe  that  in  this  moment  of  crisis  it  is  their  duty 
rather  to  allay  the  *' excitement  of  the  nation  than  to  aggravate  it, 
and  that  the  best  service  they  can  for  the  present  render  to  the 
Empire  is  that  of  keeping  her  Majesty's  Ministers  as  far  as  possible 
up  to  the  mark  in  their  conduct  of  the  war  instead  of  seeking  to 
eject  them  from  office  before  their  work  is  done.  If  this  should  be 
the  opinion  of  the  statesmen  I  have  named,  it  will  at  least  show  that 
they  put  their  country  above  their  party.  But  Tadpole  and  Taper 
do  not  understand  this  view  of  the  situation,  nor  does  '  True  Conser- 
vative/ or  any  other  of  the  feather-brained  gentlemen  who  are  reliev- 
ing themselves  by  airing  their  opinions  in  the  columns  of  the  London 
Ministerial  Press.  Their  views  seem  to  be  based  upon  a  perversion 
of  the  old  axiom,  £  It  is  a  fine  day ;  let  us  go  and  kill  something/ 
No  one  can  say  that  the  sun  is  shining  upon  us  just  now,  but  the 
impulse  to  kill  somebody  seems  strong  in  many  breasts. 

Tuesday,  the  IQth  of  January. — The  wearing  suspense  still 
continues,  and  though  rumour  is  busy,  nothing  is  really  known.  The 
gravity  of  the  crisis  is  universally  recognised,  and  men  wait, 
perhaps  in  patient  endurance,  rather  than  in  hope,  for  the  next  news 
from  Buller's  force.  In  the  meantime  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
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further  changes  in  the  editorships  of  London  newspapers  are  being 
reported.  The  retirement  of  Mr.  Mudford  from  the  control  of  the 
Standard,  of  which  he  has  been  the  absolute  chief  for  twenty  years, 
is  an  event  greatly  to  be  regretted.  Mr.  Mudford  was  less  known 
both  to  the  public  and  to  Society  than  any  other  London  editor  of 
his  standing.  He  never  went  to  political  parties  ;  he  seldom  dined 
with  statesmen  ;  he  stuck  to  his  desk  and  remained  unapproachable 
by  those  who  are  generally  so  anxious  to  get  access  to  the  wielder  of 
the  editorial  pen.  But  good  judges  held  him  in  the  highest  respect. 
Years  ago  I  remember  Mr.  Gladstone  saying  to  me,  '  I  always  read 
the  Standard,  and  whenever  I  find  a  poor  article  in  it,  I  say  to 
myself,  "  Mr.  Mudford  must  be  taking  a  holiday." '  This  was  rare 
praise  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  not  more  rare  than  just.  Though  so 
little  known  to  the  outer  world,  Mr.  Mudford  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  race  of  great  editors,  and  has  had  no  superior  in  this  country 
during  his  term  of  office. 

Wednesday,  the  \*lik  of  January. — -The  deathly  silence  regarding 
Buller's  movements  is  maintained.  No  doubt  the  reasons  for  the 
suppression  of  all  news  are  sound  and  the  public  must  submit  in 
patience.  But  there  can  be  no  real  justification  for  some  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  military  censors  at  the  Cape.  The  fact  that  the  truth 
with  regard  to  Magersfontein  and  its  lamentable  incidents  has  only 
become  known  to  us  through  the  private  letters  of  the  soldiers  has, 
it  is  said,  suggested  to  the  War  Office  the  brilliant  expedient  of 
submitting  these  letters  in  future  to  the  censorship  !  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  such  an  act  of  folly  should  be  contemplated  even 
by  the  War  Office.  These  letters  convey  nothing  to  the  enemy 
that  he  does  not  know  already.  If  they  reflect  upon  the  intelligence 
with  which  certain  of  our  generals  perform  their  functions,  they 
only  convey  to  the  public  facts  which  must  already  be  familiar  to 
the  authorities  in  Pall  Mall.  It  is  strange  that  in  a  war  in  which  so 
much  British  blood  is  being  spilt  the  British  public  should  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunities,  always  hitherto  afforded,  of  judging 
of  the  conditions  under  which  the  campaign  is  being  fought.  But 
if  in  addition  to  the  gagging  of  the  press,  the  soldiers  on  the  field  are 
to  be  gagged  so  far  as  concerns  their  letters  to  their  own  families, 
we  shall  have  reached  a  state  of  things  not  only  unprecedented  but 
intolerable. 

The  cry  of  '  stop  the  war '  makes  no  progress,  and  is  only  raised 
by  extremists  who  are  absolutely  without  influence.  The 
Conciliation  Committee,  the  formation  of  which  is  announced  to-day, 
does  not  venture  to  repeat  this  cry.  Its  demand  is  for  light  and 
truth  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  preceding  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities.  In  the  manifesto  signed  by  Mr.  Courtney  one  important 
consideration  is  entirely  omitted.  Most  persons  agree  that  it  was 
the  suspicions  raised  against  the  English  Government  after  the  Eaid, 
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and  above  all  after  the  hushing-up  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry, 
that  caused  the  excessive  armaments  of  the  Boers.  Mr.  Courtney 
and  his  friends  entirely  ignore  the  fact,  however,  that  in  the  event 
of  our  having  been  involved  in  any  difficulty  with  a  European 
Power,  President  Kruger  would  at  once  have  taken  advantage  of  our 
predicament  and  of  his  own  possession  of  these  colossal  armaments 
to  demand  the  abrogation  of  the  Convention  and  the  recognition  of 
the  complete  independence  of  the  Transvaal.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  he  watched  eagerly  for  the  result  of  the  Fashoda  affair 
with  the  intention  of  moving  if  the  opportunity  came.  In  these 
circumstances  it  seems  pretty  clear  that,  unless  under  the  pressure 
of  force  majeure,  Great  Britain  can  never  again  assent  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Transvaal  into  a  colossal  fortress  stored  with  every 
kind  of  weapon. 

Thursday,  the  ISth  of  January. — At  last  the  curtain  is  raised  and 
we  know  that  Buller  has  carried  a  large  portion  of  his  army  across 
the  Tugela  and  established  himself  in  a  'strong  position'  on  the 
flank  of  the  enemy.  The  news  has  brought  an  indescribable  sensation 
of  relief  to  the  public  mind.  It  is  true  that  the  serious  part  of  the 
business  involved  in  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  has  still  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  at  least  we  know  how  events  are  moving  in  Natal, 
and  the  gloomy  forebodings  which  many  had  entertained  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prolonged  silence  have  been  dispelled.  If  only  the 
scandal  of  the  evening  newspaper  placards  could  be  repressed,  people 
would  begin  to  be  cheerful  again ;  but  this  afternoon  these  prints 
have  surpassed  themselves  in  sensationalism  and  exaggerations. 

Saturday,  the  20th  of  January. — It  is  useless  to  discuss  the 
military  movements  reported  from  Natal.  The  English  public  are 
watching  the  slow  progress  of  Buller's  force  with  an  anxiety  that  has 
not  been  approached  hitherto  since  the  war  began.  But  no  man  can 
speak  with  authority  as  to  the  result.  All  that  we  know  is  that,  so 
far,  all  goes  well.  Yesterday  the  tongue  of  rumour  was  busy  again, 
and  the  whole  country  was  startled  by  an  announcement  that 
Ladysmith  had  been  relieved  after  many  hours  of  fighting  and  that 
Sir  Charles  Warren  had  been  killed.  I  mention  this  particular  tale 
because  of  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deceive 
the  public.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand  the  circulation 
of  a  rumour  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  seeing  how  near  that  event — 
barring  accidents — seems  to  be.  But  the  story  of  Sir  Charles 
Warren's  death  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  deliberate  invention — 
in  other  words  a  deliberate  lie.  The  pity  is  that  its  authorship 
cannot  be  traced.  To  discover  the  man  who  for  some  base  purpose 
of  his  own  first  circulated  this  disgraceful  fabrication,  would  be  to 
render  a  service  to  the  commonwealth. 

To-day's  Times  contains  an  instructive  article  from  the  pen  of 
the  ingenious  M.  de  Blowitz.     It  purports  to  be  a  report  of  a  con- 
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versation  with  '  an  old  friend,  an  ex-Minister  who  still  occupies  a  high 
position/  and  it  gives  this  ex-Minister's  account  of  the  terms  which 
France  proposes  to  exact  from  this  country  in  consideration  of  our 
difficulties  in  South  Africa.  One  would  like  to  recommend  a  perusal 
of  this  letter  to  the  amiable  people  who  imagine  that,  if  we  only 
agreed  to  stop  the  war  either  now  or  when  English  territory  is  cleared 
from  the  forces  of  the  invader,  we  should  come  to  an  end  of  our 
difficulties.  France,  according  to  this  authority,  believes  that  our 
prestige  is  hopelessly  damaged,  and  in  consequence  proposes  to  exact 
from  us  concessions  in  Newfoundland,  Morocco,  Siam,  Madagascar, 
and  Egypt.  In  short,  wherever  France  has,  or  supposes  she  has,  a 
claim  upon  us,  we  are  to  be  called  upon  to  make  a  full  concession 
of  that  claim !  One  need  not  trouble  oneself  about  the  demands 
of  this  very  frank  ex- Minister.  But  it  is  well  that  we  should 
have  this  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  effect  that  our  troubles  in 
South  Africa  seem  to  have  had  upon  some  of  our  friends  on  the 
Continent.  If  another  disaster  were  to  occur,  no  doubt  the  terms 
demanded  of  us  would  be  raised.  But  the  notable  point  is  that  these 
terms  would  certainly  be  doubled  if  we  were  to  show  any  weakness  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  or,  by  proposing  a  peace  so  soon  as  we 
had  repelled  the  invasion  of  our  territory,  were  to  complete  the 
sacrifice  of  our  national  prestige.  There  is  no  likelihood,  I  may  say 
no  possibility,  of  this  sacrifice  being  made.  The  Government,  though 
they  will  have  to  submit  to  a  full  and  unsparing  criticism  of  their 
proceedings,  will  not  be  asked  by  a  single  Liberal  statesman  of 
position  to  take  a  course  which,  under  the  circumstances,  would  be 
hardly  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  than  a  crushing 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers  would  be.  The  friends  of  the 
Ministry  in  the  Press  do  not  seem  to  realise  how  small  is  the  tempta- 
tion that  an  overthrow  of  the  Government  at  the  present  moment 
offers  to  any  body  of  Liberal  statesmen.  Nor  do  the  Ministerialists 
seem  able  to  give  their  opponents  credit  for  a  patriotic  desire  to  take 
no  step  which,  in  the  existing  crisis,  would  weaken  the  forces  of  the 
Empire.  Yet  whether  credited  with  it  or  not,  this  is  the  desire  that 
undoubtedly  dominates  Her  Majesty's  Opposition. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Euskin  follows  closely  upon  that  of  Dr.  James 
Martineau,  and  the  nation  is  made  the  poorer  by  the  loss  of  two  of 
its  greatest  teachers  and  leaders  of  thought.  In  both  cases  the  event 
may  be  said  to  have  been  discounted  beforehand — by  old  age  in  the 
one  case  and  by  severe  infirmity  in  the  other.  Yet  every  one  must 
feel  that  the  intellectual  force  of  our  race  has  been  distinctly  im- 
poverished by  the  removal  of  these  two  eminent  and,  one  may  add, 
illustrious  men. 

Monday,  the  22nd  of  January. — The  great  struggle  for  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith  goes  on.  Since  Friday  morning  one  prolonged 
battle  has  been  in  progress,  a  battle  in  which  thousands  of  gallant 
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Englishmen  are  facing  death  in  the  grim  determination  to  save  the 
beleaguered  city  at  all  hazards  to  themselves.  It  is  notable  that  we, 
who  have  to  look  on  from  such  a  distance,  are  manifestly  under  the 
influence  of  a  deep  emotion.  There  is  a  strange  quiet  in  all  the 
places  of  social  resort.  The  usual  loud  talk  of  the  clubman  is  not 
heard,  and  every  face  is  grave.  The  news,  it  is  true,  is  hopeful ;  but 
the  worst  part  of  the  struggle  is  still  to  be  faced,  and  none  can  fore- 
tell the  issue  in  this  corner  of  Natal,  where  blood  and  gold  are  being 
expended  so  freely.  Our  Continental  critics,  with  their  usual 
kindliness,  have  made  up  their  minds  that  we  are  to  suffer  defeat, 
and  are  looking  with  eagerness  to  the  crowning  mercy  of  the  fall  of 
Lady  smith.  Our  newspaper  strategists  are  more  gloomy  than  ever, 
and  the  little  company  of  men  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that 
the  Boers  are  wholly  in  the  right,  and  this  country  wholly  in  the 
wrong,  are  predicting  disasters  innumerable  for  our  arms.  But 
the  country  keeps  its  head  and  holds  its  own.  It  never  thinks  of 
the  possibility  of  ultimate  defeat,  and  is  more  resolute,  now  that  the 
excitement  connected  with  the  raising  of  the  Volunteers  has  died 
away,  than  it  was  before.  It  will  be  something  in  future  days  for 
the  men  and  women  of  our  race  to  remember  how  we  bore  ourselves 
in  this  time  of  crisis  and  anxiety. 

As  the  meeting  of  Parliament  draws  nearer  there  is  some 
speculation  as  to  the  debate  on  the  address.  But  so  far  no  form  of 
amendment  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and 
there  is  no  sign  of  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  those  Conservatives 
who  have  been  loudest  in  criticising  the  shortcomings  of  the 
Ministry. 

Death  is  busy  again  in  high  places.  English  fiction  loses  in 
Mr.  Blackmore  a  man  of  special  genius  and  of  peculiar  sweetness  and 
simplicity  of  character,  whilst  society  is  deprived  of  a  figure  once  very 
familiar  to  it,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Teck. 

Wednesday,  the  24th  of  January. — This  has  been  a  strange  day 
so  far  as  the  war  is  concerned.  This  morning's  papers  contained  a 
telegram  from  General  Buller  with  reference  to  the  fighting  on  the 
Tugela,  in  which  the  announcement  was  made  that  an  attack  was  to 
be  made  last  night  upon  Spion  Kop,  one  of  the  main  positions  of  the 
enemy.  It  is  strange  that  this  intimation  should  have  been  sent  out 
in  this  fashion,  for  a  night  attack  is  always  supposed  to  be  a  secret 
attack.  Many  are  the  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  true  significance 
of  the  publication  of  this  statement,  some  holding  it  to  be  a  ruse  to 
deceive  the  Boers,  and  others  treating  it  as  an  indiscretion  on  the 
part  of  the  War  Office.  But  it  has  greatly  increased  the  anxiety  as 
to  the  result,  and  all  day  the  War  Office  has  been  besieged  by 
applicants  for  news.  No  news  was  forthcoming  when  I  passed  along 
Pall  Mall  this  evening,  and  threaded  my  way  through  the  dense  and 
silent  multitude  waiting  in  patience  for  the  long-expected  tidings. 
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Lord  Rosebery's  courageous  speech  at  Chatham  has  done  not  a 
little  to  put  fresh  heart  into  the  country,  and  has  met  with  un- 
reserved and  all  but  universal  praise.  It  is  well  that  a  leader  should 
have  spoken  out  in  this  strain,  and  should  have  called  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen'  to  take  the  larger  view  of  a  situation  the  details 
of  which  are  necessarily  depressing.  The  nation  happily  is  not 
reluctant  to  follow  the  manly  advice  thus  tendered  to  it  by  one  of 
the  statesmen  whom  it  trusts. 

Thursday,  the  25th  of  January. — The  news  awaited  so  eagerly 
yesterday  came  this  morning,  and  to  the  relief  of  millions  of  hearts 
it  was  the  news  of  a  great  success.  Spion  Kop  has  been  seized,  and 
the  English  troops  have  occupied  a  position  which  renders  that  of 
the  Boers  untenable.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  joy 
with  which  this  tidings  has  been  received.  Not  even  the  fact  that 
the  victory  has  been  bought  at  a  heavy  cost  seems  to  lessen  the 
national  exultation  over  an  event  which  seems  to  mark  the  turning- 
point  in  the  great  war. 

Mr.  Morley's  speech  at  Brechin  last  night  can  hardly  be  com- 
pared to  '  a  song  that  nerves  a  nation's  heart.'  The  disasters  to  our 
arms  were  invoked  as  proof  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Morley's  views 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  war,  and  it  was  with  the  complacency  of 
a  prophet  who  had  seen  his  predictions  of  evil  unexpectedly  fulfilled 
that  he  concluded  an  address  in  which  the  responsibilities  of  a  *  sane 
Imperialism '  were  repudiated  as  thoroughly  as  the  bounce  and  brag 
of  the  wildest  jingoism.  This  is  scarcely  a  line  that  is  likely  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  nation  either  at  this  moment  or 
hereafter. 

WEMYSS  REID. 
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THE  BREAKDOWN 
OF   VOLUNTARY  ENLISTMENT 


RECENT  events  have  more  than  vindicated  those  of  us  who,  in  this 
Review  and  elsewhere,  have  been  urging  that  a  military  system 
-based  on  voluntary  enlistment  is  no  longer  adequate  to  our  Imperial 
necessities.  The  South  African  war  has  supplied  the  proof;  the 
(rovernment  have  practically  admitted  it  by  their  attempts  to 
supplement  our  deficiency  of  soldiers  from  the  civilian  population. 
Before  the  campaign,  against  two  of  the  smallest  independent  com- 
munities in  the  world,  had  lasted  four  months,  the  British  Empire 
Jiad  come  to  the  end  of  its  available  supply  of  fighting  men. 

We  have  contrived  to  put  into  the  field  what  we  hope  may  be  a 
sufficient  force  to  beat  the  Boers.  But  that  result  has  only  been 
achieved  by  using  up  the  entire  Eegular  Army,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Indian  and  Egyptian  garrisons.  It  is  true  Mr.  Wyndham  has 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  there  are  over  109,000  Kegular 
troops  and  Reservists  still  left  in  these  islands.  But  everybody  knows 
that  this  rather  imposing  figure  is  made  up  of  boys,  invalids,  recruits, 
regimental  staffs,  clerks,  and  non-combatants  of  various  kinds,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  lame  ducks,  weaklings,  and  incompetents  of 
the  battalions  whose  better  members  are  at  the  front.  The  Home 
Army,  with  its  Reserves,  has  not  supplied  two-thirds — in  fact,  I 
think  not  much  more  than  half — of  the  200,000  men  which  it  seems 
are  requisite  to  overcome  President  Kruger's  and  President  Steyn's 
burghers.  To  make  up  the  quota  we  have  had  to  draw  several 
thousand  men  from  India,  and  even  to  take  a  battalion  from  Mauritius, 
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leaving  in  its  place  a  regiment  of  savages  from  Central  Africa ;  we 
have  been  indebted  to  our  American  and  Australian  colonies  for 
a  large  contingent ;  we  have  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  calling  out 
loyalist  volunteers  in  South  Africa,  thereby  giving  to  the  campaign 
an  element  of  civil  war,  which  need  not  have  been  introduced  if 
we  had  been  strong  enough  to  do  the  fighting  (as  under  the 
circumstances  it  would  clearly  have  been  desirable  to  do  it)  with- 
out local  aid ;  we  are  sending  about  thirty  of  the  Militia  battalions 
to  the  seat  of  war  or  the  foreign  garrisons,  and  have  squeezed  many 
others  of  their  best  soldiers  to  fill  gaps  in  the  Line  regiments  ;  and  we 
have,  after  all,  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  civilian  population, 
and  are  asking  some  7,000  or  8,000  Volunteers  and  about  10,000 
members  of  the  Yeomanry  force  or  the  general  public  to  become 
soldiers  until  the  campaign  is  over.  Those  sticklers  for  precedent 
who  consider  that  Great  Britain  cannot  hope  to  emerge  victoriously 
from  a  war  which  begins  without  a  military  breakdown,  must 
observe  with  satisfaction  that  we  have  nearly  reached  the  condition 
of  things  that  prevailed  in  1803,  when  a  wholesale  enrolment  of 
semi-drilled  or  undrilled  civilians  was  authorised  ;  and  the  eulogists 
of  the  immortal  principle  of  muddle  may  note  that  we  have  in  some 
respects  even  improved  upon  the  unwisdom  of  our  fathers.  For 
whereas  the  army  of  King  George  the  Third  was  only  acknowledged  to 
be  completely  insufficient  for  its  duties  after  several  years  of  war 
with  the  then  greatest  Power  on  earth,  that  of  Queen  Victoria  has 
collapsed  numerically,  in  less  than  sixteen  weeks  after  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  against  two  States,  whose  united  population  is  less  than 
that  of  Birmingham  or  Leeds. 

If  this  collapse  were  a  symptom  only  of  a  temporary  trouble  and 
a  local  difficulty  we  might  regard  it  with  less  anxiety.  In  many 
influential  quarters,  and  indeed  in  some  of  the  most  influential 
quarters  of  all,  this  optimistic  theory  is  held.  What  may  be  called 
the  orthodox  official  view  in  Ministerial  circles  seems  to  be,  to  judge 
from  the  utterances  of  some  of  her  Majesty's  most  highly  placed 
advisers,  that  the  spectacle,  which  the  friends  of  Britain  abroad  have 
beheld  with  amazement,  and  her  enemies  and  rivals  with  chuckling 
delight,  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  perversity  of  a  few  individuals? 
The  malign  ambition  of  Mr.  Kruger,  the  weakness  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  agreeing  to  the  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884,  and,  finally,  the 
want  of  judgment  of  whatever  military  or  political  personage  may  turn 
out  to  be  responsible  for  '  the  entanglement  of  Ladysmith  ' — these  are 
accepted  as  sufficient  explanations  of  the  whole  portentous  business. 
Presently,  it  is  assumed,  Lord  Eoberts's  successes  will  wipe  out  the 
memory  of  the  failures  in  Natal.  The  annexation  of  the  Eepublics 
will,  of  course,  make  waste-paper  of  the  London  Convention  ;  and  with 
the  British  flag  waving  at  Pretoria  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  oligarchy  will 
disappear.  Then  we  can  bring  home  our  troops,  thank  our  loyal 
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colonists,  pay  the  bill,  and  settle  down  comfortably  behind  our  big 
navy  and  our  chaotic,  insufficient,  half-organised  army  as  before. 
Astonishing  as  this  complacent  disregard  of  plain  facts  must  appear 
to  some  of  us,  it  really  does  seem  to  be  cherished  by  many  of  our 
leaders  of  opinion,  in  Parliament  and  outside.  *  No  conscription ' 
say  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Labouchere,  and  half  the  newspapers.  Lord  Salisbury  thinks  that 
the  youngest  peer  now  in  the  House  of  Lords  will  not  live  to  see 
compulsory  service  introduced  in  this  country.  And  the  Ministry  as 
a  whole  declare  their  confidence  in  a  merciful  Providence,  which  has 
hitherto  dispensed  Englishmen  from  the  sacrifices  made  by  other 
civilised  peoples  to  preserve  their  national  interests,  by  leaving  the 
military  system  as  it  is,  and  only  seeking  to  add  to  the  present 
establishment  a  few  more  guns,  a  few  more  battalions  of  infantry, 
some  extra  Militiamen,  and  some  additional  thousands  of  Volunteers. 
And  most  of  these  increases  are  merely  temporary.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that,  so  far  as  Pall  Mall  and  Downing  Street  are  concerned,  we 
shall  not  be  in  much  the  same  military  position  in  1903  as  we  were 
in  the  summer  of  1899, 

Yet  when  the  South  African  campaign  is  over,  and  Lord 
Eoberts  has  marched  through  the  Transvaal  capital,  can  any  one 
suppose  that  we  can  relapse  into  the  old  half-guarded  insecurity  ? 
Even  if  there  had  been  no  quarrel  with  the  Boer  Eepublics  our  army 
would  have  been  unequal  to  the  demands  upon  it.  Lord  Kosebery 
has  reminded  us  that  in  the  last  sixteen  years  the  British  Empire  has 
increased  by  nearly  2,000,000  square  miles  of  territory.  And  what 
is  more,  the  greater  part  of  that  vast  area  is  so  placed  that  it  brings 
us  into  contact  with  other  military  Powers.  It  is  singular  that  almost 
every  extension  we  have  made  since  the  later  seventies  takes  us 
further  away  from  the  sea  and  gives  us  frontiers  which  must  be  pro- 
tected, not  by  ships,  but  by  soldiers.  This  very  South  African  war, 
which  indirectly  springs  out  of  the  annexation  of  Bechuanaland  and 
the  Northern  territories,  illustrates  the  point.  We  are  here  engaged 
in  a  campaign  against  an  exclusively  continental  Power,  in  which 
the  Navy  plays  no  part — since  it  is  not  even  permitted  to  blockade 
the  enemy's  port  of  entry — except  by  lending  its  guns  to  be  used  as  field 
artillery  and  its  sailors  as  infantry.  If  we  wanted  a  demonstration 
of  the  limits  of  maritime  greatness,  here  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
kind.  Our  fleets  do  not  help  us.  We  could  fight  the  mightiest  of 
our  rivals,  if  only  they  had  sea-coasts  and  ports  and  ships,  more  easily 
than  the  50,000  farmers,  whom  we  have  to  root  out  of  their  fastnesses, 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  blue  water.  We  cannot  put  our  ironclads 
on  the  Tugela  or  the  Orange  Eiver ;  no,  nor  on  the  Zambesi,  nor  the 
Upper  Nile,  nor  the  bend  of  the  Niger,  nor  the  Cabul  Eiver,  nor  the 
Menam,  nor  the  Heri-Eud.  The  transfer  of  Nigeria  to  the  Crown 
attracted  rather  less  attention  in  this  country  than  the  fate  of  a  miner 
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in  Johannesburg,  who  was  killed  in  the  course  of  a  row  with  the  police  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  assumption  of  direct  Imperial  control  over 
the  Niger  Company's  territories  has  made  us  responsible  for  about  25 
millions  of  new  semi-civilised  subjects  and  an  area  of  tropical  territory 
twice  or  three  times  as  large  as  Germany.  And  as  it  happens,  only  a 
small  portion  of  this  country  comes  down  upon  the  sea.  The  larger  part 
of  its  border  *  marches '  with  those  of  the  French  or  German  posses- 
sions. Thus,  in  this  part  of  Africa  we  have  a  land  frontier,  some  1,300 
miles  long,  conterminous  with  that  of  two  great  military  Powers.  We 
are  in  contact  with  one  of  these  also  in  a  region  where  our  naval  pre- 
dominance can  do  little  to  help  us,  on  the  Burmo-Siamese  frontier ; 
and  the  time  is  steadily  approaching  when  we  shall  come  into  actual 
touch  with  another  formidable  European  empire  on  the  north-west  of 
India.  Our  recent  Soudan  conquests,  again,  have  brought  us  along- 
side the  formidable  Abyssinian  kingdom,  with  its  ambitious,  and 
possibly  aggressive,  Government,  already  elated  by  a  signal  victory 
over  one  European  State,  and  provided  with  a  large  and  warlike 
population,  and  a  considerable  army,  partly  directed  by  foreign  officers. 
It  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  range  of  probability  that  we  might, 
any  year,  have  to  fight  the  Boer  war  over  again  north  of  the  Equator, 
in  a  more  difficult  country  and  under  a  tropical  sky.  When  we  talk 
of  relying  upon  the  Navy  for  Imperial  defence  we  use  the  language 
of  thirty  years  ago,  when  we  had  only  one  land-frontier  of  import- 
ance, and  that  was  one  that  separated  a  British  Dominion  from  a 
practically  unarmed  Eepublic.  The  situation  has  changed,  since  we 
have  acquired  immense  provinces  in  juxtaposition  to  armed  and 
civilised  neighbours  in  North,  South,  and  West  Africa,  since  Eussia 
has  come  close  to  us  in  Asia,  and  since  even  the  United  States  has 
become  a  military  Power. 

In  the  debates  on  the  Supplementary  Estimate  in  Parliament 
Ministerial  speakers  seemed  to  imply  that  the  Army  would  shrink 
to  pretty  nearly  its  normal  proportions — subject  to  a  permanent 
increase  of  twelve  battalions  of  the  Line — so  soon  as  the  South 
African  war  was  over.  The  War  Office  has  arranged  for  the  forma- 
tion of  three  Army  Corps  out  of  the  disjecta  membra  of  Kegular 
regiments  left  at  home,  with  the  aid  of  the  Militia  and  the  Special 
Battalions  enlisted  for  the  occasion ;  but  Lord  Lansdowne  and 
Mr.  Wyndham  assume  that  these  are  only  temporary  measures, 
because  the  two  Army  Corps,  so  called,  and  '  part  of  a  third,'  now  in 
Africa,  will  presently  return  and  resume  their  places  in  the  '  system/ 
It  is  forgotten  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Eegular  troops  composing 
the  expeditionary  force  will  not  come  back  for  years  at  least ;  they 
will  be  required  to  stay  in  South  Africa  and  keep  order  there.  The 
Volunteers,  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry  will  return  when  the  war  is 
over ;  the  colonial  contingents  will  sail  for  North  America  and 
Australasia ;  the  local  levies  will  be  disbanded.  But  we  shall  want 
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30,000  or  40,000  soldiers  in  South  Africa,  if  we  are  to  hold  that 
sub-continent  securely  during  the  generation  or  so  in  which  Dutch 
and  English  are  being  welded  into  one  community.  The  British 
Army  must  supply  them,  and  to  that  extent  must  be  permanently 
reduced  for  home  service  and  for  foreign  expeditions. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  Eadical  friends  are 
perfectly  justified  in  maintaining  that  our  military  requirements 
depend  upon  our  general  policy.  It  is  idle  to  deny  this  ;  but  it  is 
equally  idle  to  deny  that  our  policy  has  cast  upon  us  obligations 
from  which  we  cannot  now  escape.  We  have  to  defend  our  own 
shores,  and  to  police  and  protect  a  vast  expanse  of  territory  all  over 
the  world ;  and  we  have  to  perform  these  tasks  out  of  our  own  unaided 
resources.  Nobody  has  any  motive  to  help  us  in  the  work,  and  most 
peoples  have  a  direct  interest  in  seeing  it  fail,  at  one  point  or  the 
other.  Lord  Kosebery,  on  the  loth  of  February,  startled  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  heated,  one  might  almost  call  it  a  sensational,  cata- 
logue of  the  perils,  which  might  leap  upon  us  at  any  moment  from 
the  ambition,  or  the  animosity,  of  our  various  foreign  rivals.  It  may, 
or  may  not,  have  been  necessary  or  judicious  to  say  all  this  in  public 
and  on  the  occasion  selected.  But  the  truth  is  not  to  be  gainsaid. 
We  have  no  allies  of  real  value  anywhere.1  We  have  larger  military 
and  naval  duties  to  fulfil  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  insurance 
against  invasion  provided  by  the  Fleet  will  grow  less  complete 
every  year,  as  the  naval  programmes  of  the  other  five  great  maritime 
Powers — France,  Germany,  Kussia,  the  United  States,  and  Japan 
— approach  completion.  We  have  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  our 
own  armed  strength,  and  no  time  to  lose  in  increasing  it. 

When  I  last  ventured  to  support  some  form  of  compulsory  service 
in  the  hospitable  pages  of  this  Review,  I  excused  myself  for  touch- 
ing on  a  subject  on  which  the  mere  civilian  amateur  is  not  supposed  to 
possess  any  *  expert '  knowledge.  The  apology  seems  to  be  no  longer 
needed.  The  apotheosis  of  the  amateur  in  politics  is  reached,  when 
the  Man  in  the  Street  is  officially  placed  on  a  level  in  point  of 
information  with  the  Man  in  the  Cabinet.  So  far  as  regards  the 
reorganisation  of  the  military  system,  it  ^s  a  question  for  the  Man  in 
the  Street,  since  it  is  he  who  votes,  he  who  pays,  and  he  who  may 
have  to  serve.  To  him,  then,  looking  at  the  whole  subject  broadly, 
it  must  seem  that  what  our  Army,  with  its  auxiliaries  and  reserves, 
should  secure  to  us  are  the  following  main  objects  : — 

1  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  even  the  smaller  Continental  Powers,  which 
have  usually  looked  to  England  for  friendship  and  protection,  have  become  estranged 
from  us  of  late.  Eussia  has  recently  acquired  considerable  political  and  economical 
influence  over  Denmark.  Intimate  relations — which  may  ripen  into  something 
closer — exist  between  the  Governments  of  Berlin  and  the  Hague.  Portugal,  our  old 
ally,  sympathises  with  our  enemy  in  South  Africa  ;  so  does  our  other  old  ally, 
Belgium.  Spain,  still  sore  and  resentful  over  our  attitude  in  1898,  will  do  nothing  to 
interfere  with  any  projects  to  injure  us  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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(1)  A   sufficient  number  of  soldiers  to  garrison  India,  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  our  other  foreign  ports,  coaling-stations, 
and  dependencies. 

(2)  A  well-trained  force  of  professional  troops,  always  available 
at  home  in  such  a  condition  of  instant  readiness  that  the  larger  part 
could  be  sent  on  foreign  service  at  a  few  days'  notice. 

(3)  A  body  of  drilled  men,  properly  organised  into  divisions  and 
army   corps,  and  completely   equipped   with  transport,   staff,   and 
artillery,   who   could   be   mobilised   and   got   ready  to  support  the 
expeditionary  force  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

(4)  A  still  larger  mass  of  men,  with  about  that  amount  of  train- 
ing and  knowledge  of  arms  possessed  by  the  bulk  of  the  civilian 
population  in  continental  countries,  who   could   be  called  out  for 
service  in  case  of  great  emergency,  such  as   the   danger   of  inva- 
sion of    these   islands,   or    of    any  other  portion   of    the   British 
Empire.2 

Our  warlike  organisation,  so  far  as  the  land  forces  are  concerned, 
is  supposed  to  fulfil  all  these  requirements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
quite  unequal  to  any  of  them  except  the  first.  It  does  contrive  to 
provide  the  garrisons  and  the  necessary  reliefs  for  the  foreign  stations 
and  India.  In  the  effort  the  Regular  Army,  in  normal  times,  is 
practically  exhausted.  To  do  more,  we  have  of  course  to  call  out  the 
Reserves  ;  and  even  in  that  case  we  cannot  succeed  in  sending  abroad 
a  much  larger  force  numerically  than  that  of  the  Reserves  them- 
selves. Of  the  180,000  men  stated  by  the  Under-Secretary  for  War  to 
be  in  the  field  in  South  Africa,  not  much  more  than  half  of  them, 
as  has  been  already  said,  are  soldiers  of  the  British  Home  Army  and 
its  paid  Reserve.  The  remainder  are  the  Militiamen,  Volunteers, 
Colonists,  local  levies,  and  enlisted  civilians  before  mentioned ;  there 
is  a  whole  Division  from  India,  and  several  thousand  men  from  the 
Mediterranean.  This  failure,  for  such  it  really  is,  does  not  arise  from 
a  deficiency  of  names  on  the  rolls  of  the  various  establishments.  The 
numbers  at  the  disposal  of  the  War  Office  on  paper  are  fairly  large. 
For  1898-99,  744,697  officers  and  men  are  enumerated.  This  of  course 
includes  everything  except  the  native  troops  in  India.  But  if  we  de- 
duct the  Indian  European  garrison,  there  are  still  180,000  men  in 
the  Regular  Army  and  83,000  in  the  Reserve,  besides  134,000  in  the 
Militia,  of  whom  30,000  belong  to  the  Militia  Reserve  and  are  there- 
fore available  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  regular  regiments.  Yet 
with  this  force  nominally  at  its  command,  the  Government  have  to  go, 
cap  in  hand,  to  urge  all  and  sundry,  from  the  refugees  of  Johannesburg 
to  the  idlers  of  Pall  Mall,  to  help  them  to  overcome  an  enemy  whose 

2  This  last  proposition  will  not  be  accepted  without  dispute.  For  my  part  I  am 
unable  to  see  why,  if  the  British  Empire  is  one  and  indivisible,  the  Middlesex  man 
should  not  be  liable  to  defend  Canada  or  the  Cape  as  well  as  Sutherland  or 
Guernsey. 
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fighting  strength  is  estimated  at  59,000  men !  If  the  Man  in  the 
Si  reet  did  not  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  something  totally 
wrong  here,  he  would  not  deserve  his  reputation  for  political 
sagacity. 

What  is  wrong  is  that  the  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  has 
broken  down.  In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  get  enough  men  even 
to  carry  out  our  own  imaginary  programme.  The  Army  is  always 
short  of  its  establishment;  so  is  the  Militia — by  20,000  men;  and 
the  Volunteers — by  over  40,000.  Plainly,  therefore,  there  are  not 
sufficient  men  who  can  be  induced,  either  by  payment,  or  by  part 
payment,  or  by  no  payment  at  all,  to  undergo  the  military  training. 
Secondly,  the  men  who  are  enlisted  are  largely  umbrae — pale 
and  shadowy  ghosts  of  soldiers,  who  do  very  well  to  figure  in  the 
ofiicial  tables,  but  cannot  go  to  war.  How  else  explain  the  fact  that 
while  we  have  been  scouring  the  empire  for  healthy  young  men — 
no  matter  whether  they  have  any  real  claim  to  the  name  of  soldiers 
— to  make  up  the  divisions  in  South  Africa,  we  have  still,  nominally, 
109,000  regular  troops  at  home  ?  So  said  Mr.  Wyndham  to  a 
bewildered  House  of  Commons  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  in  the 
next  breath  asked  the  Legislature  to  authorise  the  raising  of  50,000 
fresh  troops  to  provide  for  immediate  or  probable  emergencies ! 
Why  not,  it  might  be  asked,  draw  what  is  wanted  from  the  109,000 
borne  on  the  rolls  ?  Because  they  do  not  exist  for  practical  purposes ; 
because  they  are  ill,  or  unfit,  or  undersized,  or  incapable ;  because 
a  handy  lad  about  a  racing  stable,  or  an  active  young  shop  assistant, 
is  expected,  with  a  few  weeks'  teaching,  to  be  more  useful  in  the 
field  and  on  the  march  than  one  out  of  every  two  of  the  regular 
soldiers  of  the  British  army. 

The  Government's  method  of  remedying  this  deficiency,  as  set 
forth  in  the  debate  on  the  Supplementary  Estimate,  is  so  astounding 
as  to  be  incomprehensible  to  our  friend  the  Man  in  the  Street.  If 
it  is  not  to  be  accepted  as  a  mere  emergency  proposal,  it  looks  like 
a  counsel  of  despair.  Ministers  propose  to  add  twelve  battalions 
and  a  number  of  batteries  of  artillery  to  the  establishment.  They 
are  also  making  up  some  special  battalions  out  of  retired  soldiers 
enlisted  for  one  year.  The  latter  expedient  is  unexceptionable.  For 
the  moment,  and  until  the  campaign  and  its  complications  are  at  an 
end,  we  must  have  men,  and  we  must  get  them  how  we  can.  By 
all  means  let  us  prevail  on  20,000,  or  if  possible  50,000,  of  the  men 
who  have  served  in  the  ranks  or  the  Eeserve  to  return  temporarily  to 
the  colours.  Their  presence  will  help  to  secure  us  against  the  more 
pressing  of  our  dangers,  and  wijl  give  us  time  to  look  round  and 
reorganise  our  system  on  a  permanent  basis.  But  as  a  foundation 
for  that  reconstruction  the  mere  addition  of  numbers  to  the  regular 
establishment  seems  exceedingly  futile.  If  our  recruiting  induce- 
ments cannot  fill  the  cadres  at  present,  what  reason  is  there  to 
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suppose  that  we  can  get  a  still  larger  body  of  men,  of  the  right  sorty 
when  once  the  present  wave  of  patriotic  excitement  has  passed  away  ? 
If  they  are  not  of  the  right  sort,  we  do  not  want  them  ;  we  should 
be  no  better  off  with  129,000  or  159,000  incapables  on  the  rolls 
than  with  Mr.  Wyndham's  109,000.  The  same  consideration  applies 
to  the  Militia :  we  do  not  mend  matters  by  asking  for  more  men, 
when  we  cannot  get  those  we  require.  But  the  worst  paltering  of  all 
is  with  the  Volunteers.  Here  we  have  the  most  valuable  material 
for  a  Burgher  Army,  which  yet,  from  want  of  organisation  and  train- 
ing, is  not  an  army  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  but  merely  a  number 
of  civilians  who  occasionally  march  in  step,  and  occasionally — very 
occasionally — fire  off  a  rifle.  What  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?  They 
are  to  be  urged  to  fill  their  regiments  to  1,000  apiece,  and  to  form 
fresh  ones ;  they  are  to  ^be  given  a  higher  capitation  grant ;  they 
are  to  be  provided  with  modern  guns  instead  of  their  old  muzzle- 
loaders  ;  and  they  are  asked  to  fit  themselves  for  their  duties  by 
going  into  barracks  for  one  month  or  three  months  in  the  year. 
But  if  we  do  not  get  the-,  full  establishment  of  Volunteers  already, 
why  should  we  obtain  them  by  simply  making  their  gratuitous 
sacrifice  larger  and  heavier,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  impossibly 
heavy?  Does  not  the  War  Office  know  that  the  immense  majority  of 
Volunteers,  and  in  particular  of  Artillery  Volunteers,  are  working 
men  ?  And  how  many  working  men  can  take  a  three  months'  holiday 
in  the  year  to  learn  soldiering,  at  practically  their  own  expense  and 
in  their  own  time  ? 

What  is  the  alternative?  To  many  Men  in  the  Street  one 
cannot  help  thinking  that  it  seems  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than 
compulsory  service.  We  need  not  use  the  abhorred  word  '  conscrip- 
tion,' which  eminent  statesmen  of  both  parties  have  thought  the 
present  a  particularly  suitable  season  to  denounce  with  especial 
emphasis.  To  some  of  us  it  does  not  appearsthat  there  is  anything 
degrading  or  anything  '  un-English  '  in  requiring  every  citizen  of  a 
free  country  to  be  educated  to  the  use  of  arms.  But  let  us  pass  by 
the  suggestion  for  universal  military  service,  for  two  reasons — first, 
because  it  would  give  us  more  soldiers  than  we  want ;  secondly, 
because  it  could  not  be  grafted  on  our  existing  institutions,  military 
and  civil.  Neither  objection  applies  in  the  smallest  degree  to  that 
revival  of  the  Militia  Ballot  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  them- 
selves clearly  contemplated  a  year  ago,  and  which  private  members 
are  now  asking  Parliament  to  sanction.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated 
that  so  far  from  making  any  revolutionary  change,  this  proposal  i& 
strictly  in  accordance  with  our  constitutional  practice  and  traditions. 
Compulsory  service  in  the  Militia  is  at  the  present  moment  the  law  of 
the  land,  never  abrogated,  though  temporarily  suspended.  In  1808 
an  Act  was  passed,  rendering'all  men,  between  the  ages  of  17  and  30, 
liable  to  serve  in  the  local  Militia,  without  exemption,  except  in  the 
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case  of  persons  belonging  to  a  Volunteer  corps.  That  statute  has 
not  been  repealed ;  nor  has  the  Act  of  the  last  century,  by  which 
every  county  may  be  called  upon  to  supply  its  fixed  quotum  of 
Militia,  by  ballotting,  if  it  cannot  obtain  them — which  is  the  case  at 
present — by  voluntary  enlistment.  No  elaborate  machinery  is 
required  to  put  these  still  existing  laws  into  force.  The  simplicity 
of  the  process  by  which  the  dormant  custom  can  be  revivified  was 
explained  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  as  recently  as  last  July : 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  [said  Lord  Lansdowne]  that  our  military 
system,  so  far  as  home  defence  is  concerned,  contemplates  compulsory  service  as  a 
last  resort.  The  country  is  given  the  opportunity  of  providing  such  a  force  by 
voluntary  means,  and  if  it  be  not  provided  the  aid  of  the  law  can  be  invoked  to 
remedy  the  defect.  That  the  operation  of  the  law  has  been  suspended  for  many 
years  past  does  not  alter  the  case.  The  obligation  is  there  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  omit  a  few  words  from  the  schedule  of  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  or 
to  pass  an  Order  in  Council  suspending  the  operation  of  the  Suspension  Act,  in 
order  to  arm  the  Government  of  the  day  with  power  to  set  the  machinery  of  the 
Ballot  Act  in  motion. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer,  and  it  seems  to  many  of  us  regrettable 
that  the  Government  has  not  acted  upon  Lord  Lansdowne's  hint, 
and  *  set  the  machinery  of  the  Ballot  Act  in  motion '  in  this  very 
session. 

Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  would  appear  to  believe  that  he 
has  disposed  of  the  Militia  ballot  by  an  epigram.  It  strikes  him  as 
1  a  combination  of  the  press-gang  and  the  roulette-table/  This  may 
be  witty,  but  it  is  not  argument.  He  might  as  well  say  that  we 
form  our  jury-panels  by  a  combination  of  the  corvee  and  the  dice-box. 
Any  enforced  obligation  to  the  State  may  be  called  by  an  uncom- 
plimentary name,  but  its  character  is  not  altered  thereby.  As  for 
the  element  of  chance,  no  doubt  that  comes  in  under  the  ballot ; 
but  the  chances  are  equal  for  all  alike,  so  long  as  no  exemptions, 
save  for  sheer  physical  infirmity,  are  permitted.  As  we  do  not  need 
everybody,  we  must  adopt  some  means  of  selection;  and  there  is 
certainly  nothing  undemocratic,  nothing  unequal,  under  a  system 
by  which  the  duke's  son  may  be  taken  and  the  cook's  son  may  be 
left.  The  Bill  which  has  been  drafted  by  the  Service  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  open  to  the  objection  that  it  permits  toa 
many  exemptions,  such  as  peers,  members  of  Parliament,  clergymen, 
and  '  persons  engaged  in  any  fixed  or  regular  trade,  calling,  profes- 
sion, or  employment,'  &c.  One  does  not  see  why  all  these  privileged 
individuals  should  escape,  or  indeed  any  of  them.  In  the  Swiss  Militia 
everybody  is  obliged  to  serve.  The  clergyman  can  become  an  army 
chaplain,  the  doctor  joins  the  Medical  or  Ambulance  Corps,  and 
even  those  who  are  not  strong  enough  to  serve  in  the  ranks  do  their 
duty  by  their  country  as  military  clerks,  paymasters,  orderlies, 
officers'  servants,  assistants  in  the  commissariat  department,  and  the 
like.  If  we  revive  the  ballot  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  Act  of 
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1808,  and  permit  exemption — save  in  a  limited  category  of  very 
exceptional  cases — on  one  plea  only,  that  of  service  in  the  Volunteers. 
And  this,  of  course,  as  the  present  writer  and  others  have  endea- 
voured to  show,3  would  also  entitle  us  to  exact  considerable  sacrifices 
of  time  and  labour  from  the  men  in  the  Volunteer  ranks,  and  render 
it  possible  to  develop  that  force  into  a  real  citizen  army,  at  least  as 
good  as  the  Landwehr  of  most  Continental  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  recapitulate  the  suggestions  for  the 

reorganisation  (I  would  prefer  to  call  it  the  develop'ment)  of  the 

British   military   system    on    this   basis.      Briefly,   it    is    claimed 

that   it   does   at   least   seem   to   offer   a   fair    chance   of    meeting 

the  urgent  requirements  set  forth  on  an  earlier  page.     For,  in  the 

first  place,  it  will  enable  us  to  dispense  with  our  cumbrous  machinery 

of  the  Army  Reserve,  which  is  only  a  bad  imitation  of  Continental 

arrangements,  very  well  adapted  to  countries  that  only  contemplate 

making  war  by  a  sort  of  levee  en  masse,  but  utterly  unsuited  to  a 

nation  which  needs  a  limited,  but  sufficiently  trained,  force  in  a 

constant  state  of  instant  readiness  for  war.     Instead  of  involving 

ourselves  in  further  recruiting  difficulties  by  increasing  our  Eegular 

Army,  we  could  actually  reduce  it.     If  we  had  two  genuine  army 

corps,  equipped  to  the  last  bandolier,  and  composed  of  regiments 

which  could  put  every  man  and  horse  on  board  ship  within  ten  days, 

we  should  be  very  well  found  for  our  ordinary  occasions.     I  believe 

most  military  men  will  agree  that  if  we  had  had  that  force,  with  its 

4  mobile '  transport   and   everything  else  it  wanted,  at  Durban  or 

Capetown  in  October,  ready  to  move  up  country  the  day  after  it 

landed,  we  should  never  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  crowding 

South  Africa  with  scratch  regiments  and  half- drilled  soldiers  to  the 

number  of  two  hundred  thousand.     That  well-trained,  well-found, 

well-paid,  body  of  professional  troops,  enlisted  for  so  long  a  term  of 

service  that  in  most  cases  soldiering  would  be  the  business  of  their 

lives,  would  be  the  first  line,  the  fighting  head  of  the  spear.     Behind 

that  would  range  the  250,000  or  300,000  Militiamen,  obtained  by 

the  ballot,  and  properly  organised   into  army  corps,  so  that  they 

could  go  to  the  front  by  regiments,  brigades,  or  divisions,  as  required, 

at  a  few  weeks'  notice  ;  and  behind  these  again  would  be  the  great 

body   of  the   middle-class   young  men,   who   would    have    gained 

exemption  from  the  obligations  of  the  Militia  by  three  or  four  years' 

volunteering.     During  that  period  they  would  have  been  free  from 

the  obligation  of  living  in  barracks,  but  they  would  have  spent  an 

hour  a  day  at  drill,  perhaps  two  afternoons  a  week  at  the  shooting 

ranges,  and  a  fortnight  or  a  month  in  the  year  under  canvas.     Under 

this  arrangement  the  Volunteer  Force  would  become  what  it  was 

«  '  The  Military  Weakness  of  England  and  the  Militia  Ballot ; '  Nineteenth  Century, 
January  1900. 
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originally  intended  to  be — an  army  mainly  composed  of  men  of 
education  and  intelligence,  who  would  be  able  to  dispense  with  that 
iron  discipline,  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  regiments  were  recruited  from  a  half-enslaved 
peasantry  or  from  the  sweepings  of  the  slums  and  gaols. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  the  Government  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  momentary  impulse  of  patriotic  and  military  enthusiasm  to  make 
at  least  an  experiment  in  developing  the  Auxiliary  Forces  on  some 
such  line  as  that  suggested.  As  it  is,  the  only  experiment  of  any 
importance — over  and  above  the  excellent  emergency  measure  of 
calling  back  old  soldiers  to  the  colours  for  a  limited  period  of  service 
— is  one  foredoomed  to  failure. 

A  '  boom '  in  recruiting  is  to  be  engineered,  and  no  doubt  it  will 
be  temporarily  successful.  But  in  a  year  or  two  the  regiments  will 
drop  back  to  their  former  proportions,  and  we  shall  be  no  better  off 
than  before.  As  for  the  Volunteers,  the  increase  of  numbers,  unless 
it  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  radical  alteration  in  their  conditions  of 
service,  will  not  make  them  one  whit  more  of  a  reality  than  they  are 
at  this  moment.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  give  them  the  elements  of 
a  genuine  military  training  and  organisation,  it  might  be  cheaper 
and  safer  to  devote  the  money  and  energy  expended  upon  them  to 
making  a  large  number  of  the  general  population  expert  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  A  civilian,  who  had  practised  regularly  at  the  butts 
once  or  twice  a  week  for  some  years,  though  he  had  never  put  on 
uniform  in  his  life,  would  be  more  useful  when  the  pinch  came,  than 
one  who  had  learnt  to  form  fours  and  dress  by  the  right,  and  had 
fired  perhaps  fifty  rounds  of  ball-cartridge  in  a  twelvemonth. 

However,  this  is  how  we  stand.  We  shall  tide  over  the  presen1- 
emergency,  and  then  the  nation,  if  it  is  wise,  will  set  about  the 
reconstruction  of  the  military  system  which  is  not  so  much  as 
attempted  by  the  ministerial  make-shift  and  make-believe.  There 
is  one  compensating  element  in  the  delay.  The  Australian  Premiers 
are  coming  to  London  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  months  to  settle 
with  Downing  Street  the  various  details  in  connection  with  the  new 
Federation.  Advantage  will  be  taken  of  their  presence  to  discuss 
the  general  question  of  Imperial  Defence,  perhaps  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  a  joint  and  uniform  military  organisation  for  the  Empire. 
The  colonial  statesmen  may  perhaps  explain  that,  since  the  Queen's 
subjects  in  most  of  the  colonies  are  liable  to  compulsory  service  in  case 
of  national  emergency,  they  do  not  see  why  the  Queen's  subjects  at 
home  should  not  incur  a  similar  obligation.  The  Burgher  Army,  in 
a  more  or  less  incomplete  condition,  does  exist  in  these  new  terri- 
tories ;  and  the  South  African  war  has  shown  us,  alike  by  the  example 
of  our  enemies  and  by  that  of  our  colonial  auxiliaries,  how  formi- 
dable the  troops  of  such  an  army  can  be  when  properly  led  and 
armed. 
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Pending  the  systematic  training  of  the  nation  to  arms  by 
administrative  and  legislative  action,  there  is  no  more  useful  work  the 
people  of  this  country  can  do  than  to  set  about  training  themselves. 
It  may  be  hoped,  at  least,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  present  season 
will  not  be  permitted  to  evaporate  without  producing  this  amount  of 
effect.  There  are  some  hopeful  signs  that  rifle-shooting  may  be  pro- 
moted to  a  high — it  should  be  the  highest — place  among  those 
exercises  of  skill  and  strength  in  which  we  take  so  exaggerated  an 
interest.  The  Englishman,  for  the  last  forty  years  or  so,  has  been 
encouraged  to  think  himself  a  most  supremely  fine  fellow  because 
he  sometimes  plays  with  a  ball  himself  and  more  frequently  looks  on 
while  other  people  do  so.  It  might  be  quite  as  manly  to  work  hard, 
in  order  to  become  a  respectable  shot  with  the  rifle,  as  to  spend  a 
Saturday  afternoon  shouting  round  a  football  ground,  or  a  summer's 
day  lounging  and  smoking  on  the  edge  of  a  cricket-field.  One  may 
almost  despair  of  the  working-man,  at  any  rate  in  our  great  towns, 
doing  much  in  this  direction  without  compulsion.  But  what  a 
boon  the  village  rifle  club  might  be  to  the  agricultural  labourer, 
stagnating  in  the  soul-destroying  dulness  which  has  come  over 
country  life  in  England  ! 

At  any  rate,  the  middle-class  man,  the  patron  and  devotee  of 
athletic  pursuits,  might  and  should  take  to  the  rifle.  The  cricketer, 
footballer,  golf-player,  bicyclist,  billiard-player — why  should  not  any 
and  all  of  these  contrive  to  occupy  some  part  of  their  time  at  the 
targets  ?  The  difficulty  is  usually  said  to  be  that  of  finding  ranges ; 
and  no  doubt  as  regards  the  longer  courses — where  practice  up  to- 
],000  or  1,200  yards  can  be  carried  on — there  is  not  much  to  be  done 
by  private  agency  without  national  or  municipal  assistance.  But  a 
rifle-range  for  shooting  up  to  say  300  yards,  constructed  on 
the  Swiss  and  German  system,  does  not  require  any  large 
expanse  of  open  country.  It  can  be  laid  down  anywhere,  needs 
only  half  an  acre  of  ground  or  less,  and  can  be  made  so 
safe,  by  means  of  screens  and  pent-house  roofs,  that  it  can  be 
situated  in  a  populated  suburb,  as  it  often  is  on  the  Continent. 
One  would  like  to  see  ranges  of  this  sort,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
every  Swiss  valley,  as  common  as  golf-links.  One  may  go  further. 
Why  should  they  not  be  on  the  golf-links  ?  The  rapid  acclimatisation 
of  the  Scottish  game  in  England,  during  the  past  few  years,  and  the 
multiplication  of  golf  grounds,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  manner  in 
which  difficulties  can  be  overcome  when  Englishmen  set  their  minds 
on  getting  a  thing  done.  It  used  to  be  said  that  golf  was  impossible 
as  a  national  game  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the  island,  because 
it  required  a  long  stretch  of  open  rough  country,  which  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  our  great  cities.  Yet  there  is  scarcely  a 
town,  large  or  small,  which  has  not  now  its  18-hole  course  easy 
of  access  by  rail  or  bicycle.  You  can  play  golf,  and  very  fair  golf, 
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almost  within  the  four -mile  radius  from  Charing  Cross.  A  little  of 
the  energy  and  organising  power,  -which  has  been  applied  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  skilful,  but  quite  useless,  pastime,  might  supply  us 
with  convenient  shooting  grounds  dotted  all  over  the  land.  There  is 
hardly  a  golf  club  which  could  not  spare  the  space  of  a  single  long  '  hole/ 
and  that  is  all  that  would  be  needed  in  addition  to  an  inconsiderable 
expenditure  of  money  to  set  up  one  of  the  short  enclosed  rifle-ranges. 
The  club  would  scarcely  be  out  of  pocket,  for  it  could  recoup  itself  by 
charging  an  extra  half-guinea  a  year  to  rifle-shooting  members,  and 
admit  outsiders  for  practice  on  the  range  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate. 
The  subscriptions  would  go  far  to  pay  the  salary  of  a  retired  non-com- 
missioned officer,  who  would  act  as  musketry  instructor  and  clean  the 
rifles ;  and  a  small  number  of  the  weapons — if  the  Government  would 
not  lend  them,  which  it  ought  to  do — might  be  kept  at  the  ranges  for 
the  use  of  members.  One  would  like  to  see  every  young,  or  middle- 
aged,  golfer  making  it  a  point  to  spend  half  an  hour  at  the  targets 
for  every  afternoon  he  devotes  to  his  game.  No  great  tax,  this,  on 
his  time  and  money,  surely  ;  yet  enough,  if  supplemented  by  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  a  longer  open  range,  to  supply  us  in  a  few  years  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  marksmen,  whose  shooting  would  be  a  good  deal 
above  the  average  of  that  of  the  British,  or  any  continental,  army.  It 
is  in  such  ways  as  this  that  private  and  individual  effort  may  at  least 
do  something  toward  performing  the  duty,  which  as  a  nation  we  have 
consistently  neglected,  and  which  at  present  we  are  taking  no  effective 
steps  to  fulfil.  We  can  prepare  ourselves  for  the  creation  of  the 
National  Army  of  the  future,  by  returning  to  the  older  English 
tradition,  which  required  of  every  free  man  that  he  should  bear  his 
part  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  by" making  himself  reasonably 
proficient  in  the  use  and  handling  of  military  weapons. 

SIDNEY  Low. 
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THE  ACTUAL  STRENGTH  OF  OUR  FORCES 

AT  HOME 


THERE  is  no  man  who  is  more  incapable  of  wishing  to  mislead  the 
public  than  Lord  Lansdowne,  bat  his  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  12th  of  February,  that  there  were  110,000  Eegular  soldiers  at 
home,  has  unfortunately  given  a  very  incorrect  impression  of  the  real 
strength  of  the  Regular  forces  available  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
purpose  of  reinforcing  the  troops  now  serving  in  South  Africa,  or  for 
other  service  abroad. 

Lord  Lansdowne  himself  a  few  days  afterwards  gave  an  explana- 
tion of  his  figures.  He  said  : 

With  regard  to  the  figure  of  110,000  which  I  gave  to  the  House  as  the  number 
of  Regular  soldiers  still  in  the  country,  it  includes  seven  regiments  of  cavalry, 
twenty  batteries  of  artillery,  and,  I  think,  seventeen  battalions  of  infantry.  It 
includes  besides  a  certain  number  of  men  at  the  depots  and  a  certain  number  of 
Reservists  who  have  not  yet  been  called  up  to  join  their  battalions. 

This  explanation  when  put  into  figures  shows  that  the  numbers  of 
Regular  forces  available,  either  to  reinforce  the  army  in  the  field  or  to 
serve  abroad,  are : 1 

Artillery— 20  Batteries  at  171  .  .  .  3,420 
Cavalry — 7  Regiments  at  531  .  .  .  3,717 
Infantry— 17  Battalions  at  1010  .  .  .  17,170 

Total     24,307 

The  rest  of  the  110,000  Regular  soldiers  at  home  consists  of  some 
Royal  Engineers,  Army  Service  Corps,  &c.,  the  depots  of  battalions 
abroad,  Reservists  not  called  up,  and  the  recruits  for  the  new  batteries 
and  battalions  which  are  being  raised,  and  which  of  course  cannot 
be  fit  for  service  for  a  considerable  time. 

Out  of  the  available  force  of  24,000  of  all  ranks  the  eighth  Division 
is  being  mobilised  for  service  in  South  Africa.  A  Division  requires 
6  batteries  of  artillery  and  8  battalions  of  infantry,  so  that  if  this 
Division  is  sent  out  the  only  Regular  troops  at  home  available  for 
service  abroad,  excepting  drafts,  will  be : 

Artillery 14  Batteries 

Cavalry 7  Regiments 

Infantry 9  Battalions 

1  Numbers  from  War  Establishments,  Army  Orders,  September  1898. 
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and  these  few  regiments  of  cavalry  and  battalions  of  infantry  cannot 
be  spared. 

To  prove  that  Lord  Lansdowne's  original  statement  has  uninten- 
tionally misled  the  public,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  leading  article  in  the  Daily  Graphic  of  the  21st  of 
February : 

It  is  true  that  we  may  conceivably  have  more  reverses  in  South  Africa,  requiring 
the  despatch  of  more  men,  and  that  we  might  simultaneously  find  it  necessary  to 
make  good  the  troops  borrowed  from  India,  and  even  to  increase  the  Indian 
garrison.  But  to  meet  these  possible,  but  improbable,  needs  we  have  a  nominal 
force  of  92,000  Regulars. 

So  that  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  impartial  of  our  daily  press  has 
overestimated  the  strength  of  the  Kegular  forces  for  foreign  service 
by  nearly  70,000  men. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  unpatriotic  to  state  these  facts  plainly ; 
but  as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  himself  supplied  the  figures — 
and  indeed  they  can  be  obtained  by  anyone  who  will  consult  an 
Army  List — it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  are  not  well  known  to 
Mr.  Kruger  and  to  the  military  experts  of  every  nation  in  Europe. 

It  is  fortunate,  in  these  circumstances,  that  there  is  at  hand  a  force 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
in  1852,  that  the  Militia  would  prove  an  *  efficient  auxiliary  force  to  the 
Regular  army,'  has  been  amply  justified.  Let  us  see,  then,  of  what  the 
Militia  force  now  consists.  It  appears  from  the  February  Army  List, 
that  there  are  124  battalions  of  Militia ;  of  these  seventy-one  have  been 
embodied,  of  which  thirty  have  already  proceeded  to  South  Africa,  or 
will  have  done  so  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  five  are  serving  in  Malta 
and  the  Channel  Islands.  The  manner  in  which  these  battalions 
have  volunteered  for  service  in  the  war  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
praise,  and  nothing  could  more  clearly  show  the  patriotism  and  the 
value  of  the  force.  There  remain  eighty-nine  Militia  battalions  at 
home,  of  which  thirty-six  have  been  embodied,  and  fifty-three  have 
not  yet  been  embodied.  No  information  is  available  as  to  the 
strength  of  these  battalions,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  stated  that,  after 
deducting  the  thirty  battalions  which  have  proceeded  or  are  on  their 
way  to  South  Africa,  there  are  77,000  soldiers  available  from  the 
Militia.  From  this  number  must  be  deducted  the  strength  of  the 
Militia  artillery,  and  of  five  battalions  of  infantry  which  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Malta  and  the  Channel  Islands.  There  are  therefore,  at 
the  outside,  only  about  70,000  Militia  infantry  available  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Surely  the  statement  of  figures  which  has  been  given  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  our  military  force  at  home  is  very  insufficient,  and  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  should  give  his  best  attention  to 
increasing  the  strength  and  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  Militia. 
He  has  stated  that  the  force  was,  a  few  weeks  ago,  30,000  men  below 
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its  establishment.  Recruiting  has  fortunately  been  active — it  is  said 
that  in  the  last  month  3,300  recruits  have  come  in ;  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  whole  of  that  number  will  not  be  required  to 
replace  the  men  who  have  joined  the  Line  from  the  Militia,  and  to 
supply  the  necessary  drafts  for  the  Militia  battalions  which  are  now 
at  the  seat  of  war.  No  measures  for  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
Militia  have  as  yet  been  announced,  excepting  that  a  bounty  of  51.  is 
to  be  offered  to  old  Militiamen  to  induce  them  to  rejoin  their  batta- 
lions. This  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  Lord  Lansdowne  appears 
to  think  that  any  alterations  in  the  pay  or  conditions  of  service  of 
the  Militia,  such  as  those  suggested  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Eeview,  must  be  postponed  until  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  because  they  would  be  '  organic  changes '  of  our 
military  system.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  im- 
pressed upon  the  House  of  Lords  in  a  recent  debate  the  inadequacy 
of  the  pay  of  the  Militia,  and  accounted  in  this  way  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  ranks  of  the  force.  We  may  hope,  at  any  rate,  that 
this  opinion  will  be  acted  upon  at  once,  and  that  greater  inducements 
will  be  offered  to  recruits  for  the  Militia. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  Administrative  Staff  of  the  Army 
at  the  War  Office  is  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  officers 
who  have  served  in  the  Yeomanry,  Militia,  and  Volunteers.  This  is 
an  excellent  arrangement,  and  it  should  be  carried  into  effect  without 
delay,  so  that  officers  acquainted  with  the  auxiliary  forces  may  be  at 
hand  to  be  consulted  while  any  plans  for  their  benefit  are  being 
prepared.  If  this  had  been  done  before,  some  mistakes  which  have 
recently  been  made  would  have  been  avoided. 

In  short,  then,  what  appears  to  be  most  wanted  at  the  present 
time  is  that  recruiting  for  the  Militia  should  be  encouraged,  and 
that  those  battalions  which  have  volunteered  for  service  abroad 
should  be  made  as  efficient  as  possible,  so  that  they  may  be  promptly 
despatched  if  their  services  should  be  required.  Whether  this  had 
better  be  carried  out  by  organising  them  in  brigades  or  divisions, 
or  by  treating  the  battalions  separately,  must  be  left  to  the  War 
Office  authorities,  who  have  so  admirably  organised  and  equipped 
the  Kegular  forces  sent  to  South  Africa. 

Members  of  the  Government  have  taunted  those  who  criticise 
their  military  proposals  with  being  in  a  panic.  But  we  cannot  help 
recollecting  that  the  Government  greatly  underestimated  the 
proportions  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged ;  for  in  their 
opinion  10,000  men  were  sufficient  to  defend  Natal,  and  50,000 
men  were  sufficient  to  march  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
Pretoria.  The  recent  successes  of  Lord  Roberts  and  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  have  given  a  new  aspect  to  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and 
every  one  hopes  that  it  will  be  brought  to  a  speedy  and  successful 
conclusion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any 
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certainty  the  amount  of  resistance  with  which  Lord  Roberts  may 
have  to  contend,  and  it  is  only  right  that  we  should  be  prepared  to 
support  him,  as  well  as  to  meet  other  possible  demands,  such  as  those 
from  India  and  Egypt,  to  which  Lord  Kimberley  recently  alluded 
with  great  force  in  the  House  of  Lords.  To  suggest  measures  for 
this  purpose  is  not  panic.  It  is  only  to  press  upon  the  Government, 
while  yet  there  is  time,  those  reasonable  precautions  which,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  their  duty  to  take. 

NORTHBROOK. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  MOUNTED  INFANTRY 


THE  recent  successes  of  the  Boer  forces,  and  the  fact  that  military 
experts  concur  in  attributing  these  successes  almost  entirely  to  the 
superior  mobility  of  the  Boer  army,  have  served  to  call  attention  to 
that  hitherto  little  known  branch  of  the  Service,  the  mounted 
infantry. 

Clever  men  in  the  Service,  to  whom  the  organisation  and 
maintenance  of  what  mounted  infantry  we  possess  are  due,  claimed 
for  it  some  time  ago  that  this  arm  was  certain  to  play  a  great  part 
in  modern  warfare.  This  contention  has,  I  think,  been  amply  borne 
out.  From  news  sent  from  the  front  one  gathers  that  one  good 
mounted  infantryman  is  worth,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  three  foot 
soldiers. 

South  Africa  is  no  doubt  peculiarly  suited  to  the  employment  of 
this  arm  ;  whether  in  a  comparatively  cramped  European  country  it 
would  retain  so  high  a  relative  value  to  infantry  will  be  a  matter 
for  experts  to  decide.  I  myself  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  nearly  if  not  quite  as  valuable  in  a  European  war  as  in  the 
present  struggle.  It  has  lately  been  proved  (and  has  long  since 
been  recognised  by  all  thinking  men)  how  very  thin  the  firing  line 
in  modern  battles  will  have  to  be ;  the  length  of  front  that  an  army 
of,  say,  100,000  must  occupy  will  necessarily  be  enormous ;  the 
advantages  possessed  by  mounted  infantry  in  fighting  in  the  present- 
day  extended  formation  are  obvious,  even  had  they  not  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  Boer  defence  of  the  line  of  the  Tugela.  Here 
we  have  seen  an  inferior  numerical  force  keeping  in  check  for  many 
weeks  the  numerically  stronger,  chiefly  by  means  of  its  mobility. 
It  will  be  most  interesting,  after  the  war  is  over,  to  discover  and 
compare  the  exact  numbers  engaged  at  this  juncture  on  either  side. 
And  if  this  arm  is  so  valuable  in  defence,  it  should  surely  be  even 
more  valuable  in  attack ;  as  in  these  days  it  appears  that  an  attack 
will  only  succeed  where  the  attackers  are  able  to  outflank  the 
defending  force,  and  flanking  movements,  which  entail  long  marches, 
must  depend  chiefly  for  their  success  upon  the  mobility  of  the  troops 
employed. 

In  European  warfare  the  great  obstacle  will  of  course  lie  in  the 
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difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  forage  up  at  the  front.  This  con- 
sideration should,  in  my  opinion,  be  the  only  one  to  limit  the  numbers 
of  mounted  infantry  employed ;  in  other  words,  as  many  of  them 
should  be  used  as  it  was  found  possible  to  provide  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  forage. 

In  any  case,  every  one  will,  I  believe,  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  the  British  army  will  require  a  very  much  larger  proportion  of 
mounted  infantry  than  has  hitherto  been  deemed  necessary. 

In  this  article  I  propose  to  show  how  our  mounted  infantry  has 
been  trained  hitherto,  to  point  out  the  defects  existing  in  the  present 
system,  and  to  make  a  few  suggestions  as  to  its  improvement  and 
reorganisation. 

In  order  to  make  my  subsequent  remarks  on  these  subjects 
clearer,  I  will  first  of  all  proceed  to  describe  how  a  mounted  infantry 
company  is  formed  and  how  it  does  its  work  in  the  field. 

The  unit  of  mounted  infantry  is  the  company,  which  consists  of 
between  110  and  130  men  under  the  command  of  a  captain.  The 
company  is  divided  into  four  sections  of  about  thirty  men,  each 
under  the  command  of  an  officer  junior  to  the  captain  (probably, 
though  not  necessarily,  section  commanders  are  subalterns).  Each 
section  is  split  up  into  sub-sections  consisting  of  four  men  ;  the 
No.  1  of  each  sub-section,  who  is  termed  the  sub-section  leader,  is 
given  command  of  his  sub-section,  and  should  when  possible  be  a 
corporal  or  lance-corporal ;  there  is  one  sergeant  appointed  to  each 
section,  who  should  be  the  right-hand  man  of  his  section  leader,  and 
able  to  replace  him  if  necessary.  We  thus  obtain  an  excellent 
system  of  an  ascending  scale  of  responsibility ;  the  sub-section  leader 
should  be  responsible  to  the  section  officer  for  his  men  and  horses, 
and  similarly  the  section  leader  to  the  company  commander.  The 
latter  is  responsible  in  his  turn  to  the  battalion  commander.  There 
is,  I  believe,  nothing  laid  down  as  to  the  number  of  companies  which 
form  a  battalion ;  in  the  Imperial  Yeomanry,  the  largest  body  of 
mounted  infantry  we  have  ever  mobilised,  a  battalion  comprises 
four  companies ;  I  imagine  that  this  number  will  form  the  general 
standard. 

All  mounted  infantry  drill  is  done  in  single  rank ;  consequently 
a  company  120  strong  occupies  in  line  such  a  long  extent  of  front 
that,  as  laid  down  in  the  mounted  infantry  drill-book,  the  company 
must  be  drilled  on  the  lines  of  a  battalion  in  the  infantry ;  and  a 
battalion  must  be  manoeuvred  on  the  lines  of  an  infantry  brigade. 

As  is  now  generally  known,  mounted  infantry  do  all  their  fighting 
on  foot,  their  horses,  ponies,  or  other  means  of  locomotion  being 
provided  to  enable  them  to  make  longer  and  more  rapid  movements 
than  the  foot  soldier  could  effect.  They  are  armed  exactly  the  same 
as  infantry,  i.e.  with  rifle  and  bayonet ;  on  the  march  they  carry  the 
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rifle  at  the  right  side,  holding  it  in  position  by  passing  the  right  arm 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  sling,  with  the  butt  resting  in  a  small 
bucket  attached  to  the  off  side  of  the  saddle. 

As  a  rule  they  dismount  in  the  following  manner :  They  advance 
in  columns  of  sub-sections  (i.e.  fours)  to  a  point  at  which  it  will  be 
convenient  to  leave  the  led  horses  (these  must  of  course  be  left  well 
under  cover  from  the  enemy's  fire)  ;  halt  on  the  word  of  command  or 
signal  from  the  section  leader,  and  dismount,  except  the  Nos.  3  of 
each  sub-section,  who  sling  arms  and  take  the  reins  first  of  Nos.  2  and 
Nos.  4,  and  then  take  those  of  Nos.  1,  who  will  by  this  time  have 
passed  their  reins  through  the  ring  of  the  headstall  of  Nos.  2's 
horses. 

The  section  leader  dismounts  and  hands  his  horse  to  the  section 
sergeant,  who  remains  mounted  in  command  of  the  led  horses,  which 
may  then  be  moved  further  to  the  rear. 

The  dismounted  men  then  form  up  under  their  section  leader, 
facing  in  the  required  direction,  and  act  purely  as  infantry  in 
extended  order. 

Another  method  of  dismounting  the  section  is  by  forming  them 
into  line  and  dismounting  all  except  the  flank  and  centre  men,  and 
then  linking  the  horses  together  by  means  of  the  head-ropes. 

The  disadvantages  of  this  system  as  compared  with  the  former 
are  (1)  that  it  occupies  with  the  ordinary  service  head-rope  too  long 
a  time ;  (2)  that  the  horses  must  be  much  better  trained  so  as  to 
stand  and  move  in  this  formation. 

The  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  first  method  is  that  it  gives 
the  section  leader  more  men  dismounted,  and  consequently  more 
men  in  the  firing  line. 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our  mounted  infantry  lies,  to  my 
mind,  in  the  fact  that  such  a  large  portion  of  the  section  (dismounting 
as  they  must  generally  do  by  sub-sections)  must  remain  mounted. 
Take  for  example  a  section  of  twenty-four  men,  one  officer  and  one 
sergeant ;  the  latter  and  six  men,  the  Nos.  3  of  each  sub-section, 
must  remain  mounted ;  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  it  may  often 
be  found  necessary  to  leave  one  sub-section  to  guard  the  led  horses  ; 
thus,  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-four  men,  we  have  nine  left  with  the 
horses,  which  only  leaves  the  section  leader  with  fifteen  men  to  take 
into  the  firing  line. 

A  Bengal  Cavalryman,  talking  to  me  on  this  subject  the  other 
day,  told  me  that  in  his  corps  each  head-rope  is  wrapped  to  a  length 
of  three  feet  and  is  furnished  at  one  end  with  a  buckle  by  which  it 
is  fastened  to  a  D  on  the  off  side  of  the  saddle  ;  then,  when  dismount- 
ing in  line,  each  man  in  order  to  link  horses  has  only  to  unfasten 
his  head-rope  from  the  D  and  bucklejit  on  to  the  ring  of  the  snaffle 
of  the  horse  immediately  on  his  right.  The  flank  men  and  the  centre 
man  remain  mounted  as  before. 
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If  one  had  about  a  month  in  which  to  train  the  horses  this  appears 
to  me  an  excellent  method,  as  it  gives  the  leader  of  a  section  of  twenty 
four  men  three  more  men  in  the  firing  line. 

The  Boers  have  the  advantage  over  us  of  training  their  horses  to 
stand  by  simply  throwing  the  reins  over  their  heads;  the  horses 
then  never  stray  far  and  allow  themselves  to  be  caught  again  at  once. 
It  would,  I  am  afraid,  take  a  long  time  to  train  English  horses  to 
this  stage  of  perfection,  though  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  done.  We  have  most  of  us  out  hunting  seen  a  huntsman's 
horse  standing  patiently  for  some  time  by  itself.  If  a  hunstman_can 
so  train  his  horse,  why  not  also  a  soldier  ? 

In  whatever  formation  the  men  are  dismounted  the  led  horses 
should  be  taught  to  move  at  least  at  a  smart  trot,  so  that  on  a  signal 
they  can  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  section  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  have  several  times  already  made  mention  of  the  section  leader.  It 
is  most  essential  that  he  should  be  a  capable  officer,  for  the  following 
reasons  amongst  others.  Few  infantry  N.C.O.s  know  anything  about 
horses  or  mounted  work ;  the  section  leader  will  find  therefore  that, 
at  first  at  any  rate,  he  will  have  to  do  much  of  the  work  performed 
usually  by  a  sergeant-major  in  the  cavalry.  He  will  often  have  to 
train  his  section  horses  himself,  as  they  will  most  probably  be  new 
to  military  work,  so  he  must  be  a  good  rider ;  being  probably  the 
only  man  in  the  section  with  any  real  knowledge  of  riding,  he 
ought  to  take  the  worst  horses  in  hand  himself  in  order  to  get  them 
quiet ;  he  must  have  a  good  word  of  command,  as  this  is  an  important 
factor  in  training  horses,  more  so  even  than  in  training  men ;  he 
must  be  ready  to  act  at  any  time  on  his  own  responsibility,  as  in 
action  he  will  probably  lose  immediate  touch  with  his  own  commanding 
officer. 

The  duties  of  the  company  commander  consist  principally  in 
supervising  the  work  of  his  four  section  commanders.  With  those 
that  combine  the  qualities  I  have  enumerated  above  he  will  have 
but  little  trouble ;  others,  however,  will  require  almost  constant 
supervision.  In  the  field  he  should,  as  a  rule,  move  the  company  in 
column  or  quarter  column  of  sections  (in  sub-sections),  and  must  be 
particular  always  to  name  a  directing  section.  He  should  so  train  his 
section  leaders  that  they  will  obey  his  signals  without  his  having  to 
call  their  attention  by  means  of  the  whistle  or  word  of  command.  He 
should  practise  the  company  in  moving  over  rough  ground,  and  should 
teach  the  section  leaders  to  extend  or  close  their  sections,  in  order  to 
avoid  obstacles,  at  whatever  pace  they  like  so  long  as  they  keep  up 
with  the  directing  section. 

In  action  the  company  commander  is  bound  quickly  to  lose  touch 
with  his  command  ;  and,  if  this  is  the  case  with  the  company  com- 
mander, it  applies  with  greater  force  to  the  battalion  commander ;  as 
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when  each  of  his  companies  goes  into  action  it  will  pass  at  once  from 
his  immediate  control. 

In  matters  of  interior  economy  and  discipline  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
found  advisable  for  officers  commanding  battalions  to  give  as  much 
latitude  as  possible  to  officers  commanding  companies,  and  for  the 
latter  in  their  turn  to  give  as  much  power  as  they  can  in  the  matter 
of  discipline  to  their  section  commanders. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  composition  of  the  mounted  infantry 
unit,  I  will  now  proceed  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  the  men  of 
this  force  have  been  hitherto  trained  in  this  country. 

There  is,  or  lately  was,  established  at  Aldershot  a  mounted 
infantry  staff  consisting  of  a  colonel,  an  adjutant,  and  several  N.C.O.s. 
Under  their  charge  were  placed  some  1 20  horses  averaging  in  height 
from  14'2  to  15  hands. 

Upon  these  120  unfortunate  steeds  was  trained  the  entire  mounted 
infantry  of  the  British  (home)  army. 

This  was  managed  as  follows : — 

Periodically,  sections  of  thirty  men  under  a  subaltern  were  sent 
from  four  different  regiments  quartered  in  the  same  district  to 
Aldershot  to  undergo  a  course  of  training  in  mounted  infantry  duties. 

A  captain  was  detailed  from  one  of  the  four  regiments  furnishing 
sections  to  command  the  company. 

The  duration  of  the  course  was  cut  down  latterly  to  six  weeks. 

In  that  time  the  men  were  expected  to  learn  to  ride  and  groom 
their  horses,  besides  learning  their  duties  in  the  field  •  they  then 
returned  to  their  regiments  holding  certificates  setting  forth  that  they 
were  '  trained '  mounted  infantrymen. 

Those  poor  little  cobs,  as  may  be  imagined,  led  none  too  easy  a 
life ;  they  were  as  quiet  as  sheep  on  parade,  which  was  fortunate,  as 
few  of  the  men  sent  to  be  trained  had  ever  been  on  a  horse  before  ; 
but  they  developed  plenty  of  tricks  in  the  stables — a  fact  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  no  doubt  they  felt  acutely  the  change  in  being 
4  done '  by  dour  Scotchmen  forming  the  Northern  district  company, 
after  six  weeks'  attention  from  the  versatile  members  of,  say,  the 
Cork  company. 

There  were,  I  believe,  some  eight  courses  in  the  year,  so  that 
regiments  at  home  would  send  a  section  to  be  trained  about  once  in 
every  two  years. 

The  men  sent  were  picked  out  from  the  best  shots  in  their 
regiment,  provided  they  were  light  weights. 

On  war  breaking  out  the  idea  of  the  system  was  to  mobilise  as 
companies  and  battalions  as  many  sections  from  different  regiments 
as  were  required,  that  they  should  then  be  sent  abroad  without 
horses,  and  mounted  in  the  country  in  which  war  had  broken  out. 

This  system  has  already  proved  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of 
the  present  war.  (It  has  been  stated  see  in  the  papers  that  in  battalions 
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which  have  lately  left  for  the  front,  one  company- is  to  be  turned 
into  mounted  infantry,  although  probably  scarcely  one  half  of  them 
have  undergone  any  training  at  all  in  that  capacity.  It  is^impossible 
for  these  companies  to  be  efficient  at  the  moment  of  mobilisation.) 
And  as  this  system  has  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  war,  I  trust 
that  it  will,  with  so  many  other  anomalies  of  our  service,  be  abolished. 

Its  faults  must  be  patent  to  every  one :  apart  from  the  utter 
impossibility  of  teaching  men  to  ride  in  six  weeks,  its  greatest  draw- 
back lay,  I  should  say,  in  the  fact  that,  on  war  breaking  out,  it 
robbed  officers  commanding  infantry  battalions  of  thirty  picked  men, 
some  of  the  best  shots  in  their  regiments. 

No  doubt  some  of  my  readers  will  at  once  exclaim  that  this  system 
is  but  one  more  instance  of  the  incapacity  of  the  military  authorities 
at  headquarters ;  still  I  think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  to  impute  blame 
to  the  Wai  Office  in  this  matter. 

The  whole  thing  has  been  chiefly  a  question  of  money ;  if  the 
War  Office  had  so  little  to  spare  on  mounted  infantry  that  they  had 
to  choose  between  thoroughly  training  a  few  men,  and  partially 
training  as  many  men  as  possible,  they  were  no  doubt  right  in 
adopting  the  latter  alternative.  After  the  war  is  over,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  want  of  money,  at  any  rate,  will  no  longer  tie  the  hands 
of  our  senior  officers  at  headquarters  competent  and  eager  to  institute 
reforms. 

Foremost  among  those  needed  is  the  reorganisation  of  the 
mounted  infantry. 

In  considering  this  question  the  first  thing  to  decide  is,  how  long 
it  will  take  to  turn  the  ordinary  recruit  into  a  thoroughly  efficient 
mounted  infantry  soldier. 

Now  the  latter  is,  we  must  remember,  first  of  all  an  infantry 
soldier,  and  secondly  a  fairly  good  horseman,  with  some  knowledge 
of  the  tactics  of  mounted  men. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  he  should  serve  at  least  two  years  in 
the  infantry  before  learning  the  mounted  part  of  his  work. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  on  which  I  foresee  much  diversity  of 
opinion — namely,  how  long  his  training  as  a  mounted  man  should  last 
to  render  him  efficient  in  his  mounted  duties.  In  order  to  decide  upon 
this  point  we  must  understand  precisely  what  these  duties  will  be. 

So  far  in  this  article  I  have  only  touched  on  the  one  aspect  of 
the  mounted  infantryman's  sphere  of  action  in  the  field — namely, 
his  fighting  on  foot  in  extended  order. 

But  sometimes  he  will  be  called  upon  to  act  as  a  skirmisher  or 
scout. 

In  the  next  European  war  he  will,  I  take  it,  form  part  of  the 
great  '  cavalry  screen '  which  will  cover  the  movements  of  a  large 
army  in  the  field. 

For  this  duty  he  is  really  better  qualified  than  the  cavalryman,  for 
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he  is  a  picked  shot  and  armed  with  the  superior  weapon  ;  being  an 
infantryman  his  shooting  powers  are  better  developed,  as  more 
attention  is  paid  to  his  musketry  training. 

Now  when  the  opposing  screens  come  into  contact,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  man  who  can  dismount  and  pick  off  the  enemy  with  tolerable 
accuracy  at  600  to  800  yards  is  bound  to  be  of  more  use  than  the 
man  who  can  only  make  indifferent  shooting  at  500  yards  with  his 
carbine. 

Supposing  that  an  army  had  a  cavalry  screen  which  was  composed 
to  a  great  extent  of  really  efficient  mounted  infantry,  whilst  the 
screen  of  the  other  side  consisted  purely  of  cavalry;  given  fairly 
equal  conditions  otherwise,  the  former  should  certainly  gain  no  incon- 
siderable advantage  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  campaign. 

If  we  therefore  admit  that  the  mounted  infantryman  must  be 
trained  to  act  as  a  skirmisher,  we  are  bound  to  deduce  from  this  the 
fact  that  he  will  be  occasionally  called  upon  to  act  as  a  scout. 

I  have  not  yet  read  Colonel  Baden-Powell's  now  famous  book  on 
scouting,  but  I  take  it  that  a  scout  should  be  one  of  the  most  highly 
trained  men  in  the  army  ;  and  although  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  train  a  small  proportion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  as  scouts,  still 
a  skirmisher — that  is  to  say,  a  mounted  skirmisher — will  require  a 
lengthy  training  to  bring  him  up  to  even  a  fair  standard  of 
efficiency. 

For  one  thing,  he  must  be  a  very  fair  horseman ;  by  this  I  mean 
that  he  should  have  acquired  a  fairly  firm  seat,  and  should  be 
capable  of  negotiating  obstacles  such  as  small  fences  or  hurdles,  and 
should  be  able  to  keep  his  horse  well  in  hand  when  riding  over  rough 
or  broken  ground  ;  he  should  also  train  his  horse  to  stand  by  itself,, 
while  he  leaves  it  in  order  to  reconnoitre  on  foot. 

Now  for  a  man  in  the  twenties  who  has  never  been  on  a  horse  in- 
his  life  (and  it  is  extraordinary  what  a  small  percentage  of  our 
countrymen  ever  have),  for  such  a  man  to  reach  the  stage  of  capability 
I  have  just  mentioned  will  occupy  at  least  two  years,  though  this 
time  will  not  be  spent  wholly  in  riding,  for  he  can  at  the  same  time 
be  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  his  other  duties. 

We  may  therefore  put  down  his  training  as  a  mounted  man  at  & 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

His  training  should  include  special  courses  of  musketry,  in  which 
great  attention  should  be  paid  to  individual  firing,  and  to  training 
the  horse  to  stand  whilst  the  rider  is  firing.  He  should  also  be  sent 
every  year  to  manoeuvres  on  Salisbury  Plain. 

I  have  already  stated  that  our  mounted  infantryman  must  first 
have  served  two  years  at  least  in  the  infantry ;  at  the  completion  of 
his  training  he  will  therefore  have  about  four  years'  service. 

The  question  now  arises :  What  is  to  be  done  with  him  at  the 
end  of  that  time  ? 
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The  authorities  would,  I  suppose,  reply  :  '  Send  him  back  to  his 
regiment.' 

This  is  a  course  of  action  which  I  think  most  mounted  infantry 
and  regimental  officers  would  strongly  deprecate. 

For  at  the  end  of  his  two  years'  training  the  mounted  infantryman 
will  have  learnt  to  ride  and  to  act  on  his  own  initiative.  He  will 
dislike  returning  to  the  monotony  of  the  infantry  soldier's  barrack  life ; 
he  will  possess  that  feeling  of  superiority  over  his  former  comrades 
which  lurks,  I  believe,  deep  down  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  can 
ride  over  the  man  who  can't. 

I  remember  a  review  in  the  autumn  of  '98,  when  H.E.H.  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  took  leave  of  the  Aldershot  division,  marching 
past  H.K.H.  with  my  section  of  mounted  infantry,  though  we  had 
only  undergone  about  a  fortnight's  training  in  our  mounted  duties  at 
the  time ;  we  went  by  after  the  cavalry,  and  returned  to  our  place 
and  '  stood  easy '  while  the  infantry  regiments  went  past  the  saluting 
base.  My  gallant  '  Jocks '  who,  some  three  weeks  before,  had  been 
trudging  wearily  through  the  awful  dust  and  heat  of  Salisbury  Plain, 
were  then  heard  to  allude  in  no  measured  terms  to  the  time  those 
d — d  infantry  regiments  took  to  march  past. 

This  serves,  I  think,  to  illustrate  how  quickly  the  feeling  of 
superiority  I  have  alluded  to  gains  ground  in  Thomas  Atkins's  mind 
directly  he  is  put  on  horseback. 

I  am  sure  that  if  he  returns  to  his  regiment  after  being  mounted 
for  two  years  he  will  deteriorate  as  a  soldier.  He  will  find  the- 
tiresome  petty  details,  which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  infantry 
soldier's  life,  inexpressibly  irksome ;  he  will  become  a  confirmed 
grumbler  (of  whom  there  are  already  too  large  a  number  in  the 
service);  he  will  probably  have  forgotten  how  to  handle  his  rifle 
smartly  on  parade,  his  only  foot  drill  since  he  left  his  regiment  having, 
been  in  extended  order :  in  consequence  he  will  be  considered 
slovenly  by  the  adjutant  and  the  sergeant-major,  and  will  constantly 
be  getting  into  trouble. 

Of  course  if  he  is  willing  to  return  to  his  regiment,  he  should  be 
allowed  to  do  so ;  but  I  don't  think  one  such  man  will  be  found  in  a. 
hundred. 

The  only  alternative  that  occurs  to  my  mind,  unless  some 
mounted  billet  could  be  found  for  him,  is  to  send  him  straight  to 
the  Reserve. 

The  mounted  infantry  should,  from  the  nature  of  the  services  it 
is  called  upon  to  perform,  be  a  '  corps  d'elite ; '  why  not  therefore 
treat  it  as  such  ?  The  Gruards  go  to  the  Reserve  after  three  years' 
service,  so  why  not  let  the  mounted  infantry  go  after  four  ?  (In 
making  this  suggestion,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
system  of  seven  years  with  the  colours  and  five  with  the  Reserve  is 
to  be  continued,  or  at  any  rate  that  the  total  period  of  service  will 
amount  to  twelve  years.) 
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And  when  I  say  that  the  mounted  infantryman  should  after 
four  years  go  to  the  Eeserve,  I  would  further  suggest  that  he  should 
go  to  a  special  class  of  Eeserve ;  that  is  to  say,  he  should  be  put  in 
a  class  of  Reserve  which  will  render  him  liable  to  be  called  out  only 
as  a  mounted  infantryman.  By  the  time  his  training  is  completed 
he  will  be  a  much  costlier  article,  so  to  speak,  than  the  ordinary 
infantry  soldier ;  it  would  therefore  be  false  economy  to  call  him 
out  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  as  so  much  time  and  money  would  be 
required  to  replace  him. 

If  then  he  goes  with  four  years'  service,  he  will  have  eight  years 
to  serve  in  the  Eeserve ;  therefore  for  every  man  being  trained  we 
should  be  able  to  call  out  at  least  three  Eeserve  men.  With  regard 
to  the  strength  of  the  permanent  establishment  of  this  force,  in 
view  of  its  great  utility  in  modern  warfare,  many  people  will,  I  am 
sure,  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  the  larger  it  is  the  better.  We 
must,  however,  consider  to  some  extent  the  question  of  expense, 
though  I  trust  this  will  not  in  the  future  be  almost  the  sole 
consideration  at  headquarters ;  so,  taking  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
an  extremely  moderate  view  of  our  army's  requirements,  let  us  put 
down  the  permanent  establishment  at  a  minimum  of  six  battalions. 
Six  battalions  consisting  each  of  four  companies  about  1 25  strong 
would  give  us  a  total  of  some  3,000  men  and  horses.  These  battalions 
should  be  quartered  where  most  open  ground  is  available  for  their 
training,  say  two  at  Aldershot,  two  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  two  at  the 
Curragh. 

It  should  be  arranged  that  the  men  should  be  sent  from  their 
regiments  to  be  trained  at  such  times  as  would  ensure  the  whole 
force  being,  so  to  speak,  at  different  stages  of  efficiency ;  that  three 
battalions,  for  example,  should  have  one  and  a  half  year's  mounted 
service,  whilst  the  other  three  would  have  about  six  months. 

If  some  such  scheme  as  I  have  outlined  could  be  adopted  for  a 
mounted  infantry  reserve,  a  permanent  establishment  of  3,000  men 
would,  in  a  few  years'  time,  give  us  a  reserve  of  at  least  9,000  men. 
Thus,  on  war  breaking  out,  we  should  have  about  3,000  men 
mounted,  of  whom  at  least  half  would  be  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency, 
whilst  the  reserve  could  be  quickly  mobilised  and  mounted  either  in 
this  country  or  in  the  country  where  the  war  had  broken  out,  as  was 
found  necessary. 

The  chief  drawback  of  this  system  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  still  robs 
infantry  battalions  of  picked  men,  as  the  mounted  infantry  must  be 
recruited  by  sections  sent  from  them ;  this,  however,  appears  to  me 
i  nevitable.  It  would  not  in  any  case  be  as  bad  as  the  old  system,  as 
i  t  would  take  the  men  away  at  certain  fixed  intervals,  not,  as  before, 
on  war  breaking  out,  the  very  time  when  they  were  most  wanted  in 
their  own  regiments.  Amongst  minor  reforms  that  I  would  advocate, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  men  of  each  section  (sent  as  before  from 
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their  regiments  under  the  command  of  one  of  their  own  subaltern 
officers)  should  for  the  first  month  of  their  training  be  on  probation, 
in  order  to  give  the  mounted  infantry  staff  an  opportunity  of  replacing 
men  manifestly  unfitted  for  mounted  duties. 

With  regard  to  officers,  I  think  the  colonels  commanding  battalions 
and  their  adjutants  should  hold  their  appointments  for  not  less  than 
four  years;  company  officers,  i.e.  captains  commanding  companies 
and  section  leaders,  must,  as  soon  as  their  men's  training  has  been 
completed,  return  to  their  regiments,  from  which  they  would  thus 
be  absent  about  two  years.  Subalterns  who  had  no  previous  experience 
of  mounted  infantry  should  be  attached  on  probation  for  two  or  three 
months  prior  to  the  arrival  of  their  sections  ;  in  any  case  they  should 
hold  Hythe  and  signalling  certificates,  and  should  have  passed  for  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  captain  :  in  the  event  of  their  being  promoted 
whilst  still  section  commanders,  they  should  complete  their  training 
in  the  latter  capacity. 

Every  battalion  should,  if  possible,  go  under  canvas  for  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year. 

Competitions  should  be  arranged  between  sub-sections,  sections, 
companies,  or  battalions,  for  efficiency  in  riding  or  shooting ;  prizes 
should  be  given  for  individual  excellence  in  these  accomplishments. 

Mounted  infantry  has,  speaking  generally,  had  much  to  contend 
with  in  the  service.  Cavalrymen  have  regarded  it  with,  at  best,  good- 
natured  contempt,  on  account  of  the  execrable  riding  which  has 
hitherto,  I  regret  to  say,  formed  its  salient  feature.  Infantry  colonels 
look  upon  it  with  natural  dislike,  taking  away  as  it  does  some  of  their 
best  men  in  times  of  emergency. 

It  is  comparatively  a  new  arm,  and  there  are  consequently  few,  if 
any,  staff  officers  at  headquarters  who  combine  special  knowledge  of 
the  subject  with  appreciation  of  its  requirements  and  the  power  to 
urge  upon  the  rulers  of  the  army  the  reforms  needed.  The  few  officers 
there  are  of,  or  above,  the  rank  of  colonel,  possessing  special  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  are  all,  I  believe,  serving  their  country  up  at 
the  front  or  in  India  or  Egypt,  and  it  is  the  possibility  of  these 
men  being  absent  when  other  great  questions  of  reform  come  to  be 
considered  that  has  impelled  me  to  write  this  article. 

Although  I  possess  all  too  little  experience  of  soldiering  generally 
and  of  this  branch  of  the  service  in  particular,  still  I  honestly  believe 
that  the  suggestions  I  have  made  tend  in  the  right  direction.  I  have, 
I  hope,  made  it  clear  that  the  old  system  is  inadequate  to  our  future 
requirements ;  and  if  I  have  succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention 
of  any  members  of  that  large  and  increasing  section  of  the  public 
which  is  beginning  to  concern  itself  with  the  details  of  army  reform 
to  the  necessity  of  reorganising  the  Mounted  Infantry,  my  efforts  in 
this  direction  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 

DENMAN. 
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THE  RELIEF  FUNDS 


I  HAVE  the  greatest  respect  for  Mr.  Lang,  but  after  hearing  his- 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  meeting,  and  after  carefully  reading  his 
article  in  this  Keview  of  last  January,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  proposal  for  a  new  central  fund,  to  include  in  one  manage- 
ment all  the  moneys  raised  to  assist  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,. 
&c.  would  be  undesirable,  even  if  it  were  found  to  be  possible  of 
attainment. 

There  are  three  chief  objects  in  view  : — 

(1)  The  care  of  the  families  of  soldiers,  Eeservists,  and  Militia 
who  have  gone  out  to  foreign  service.     Of  course  the  families  of 
sailors  and  marines  should  be  similarly  cared  for. 

(2)  The  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  on  their  return  home  in 
convalescent  hospitals,  and  for  support  in  getting  on  in  life  if  they 
have  to  leave  the  Service. 

(3)  The  support  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan  who  are  found  to 
be  in  necessitous  circumstances. 

Three  special  and  separate  organisations  would  certainly  be 
required  if  the  cases  are  dealt  with  under  frequent  careful  inquiry,, 
and  there  could  be  no  danger  of  overlapping,  for  on  the  death  of  the 
husband,  caused  by  the  casualties  of  the  war,  the  widow  and  children 
would  be  at  once  handed  over  to  the  care  of  No.  3,  and  a  friendly 
communication  from  time  to  time  between  these  three  central  bodies 
would  be  all  that  would  be  required. 

These  three  divisions  of  work  are  distinctly  recognised  by  the 
War  Office. 

(1)  They  secure  allowances  to  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers, 
Keservists,  or  Militiamen  who  have  been  called  to  the  front. 

(2)  They  give  pensions  to  those  wounded  or  incapacitated  by 
sickness. 

(3)  They  give  allowances  to  the  widows  and  orphans. 
Therefore  the  threefold  division  is  already  recognised. 

The  Soldiers  and  Sailors'  Families  Association  very  fairly  occupies- 
the  first  of  these,  and  should  act  directly  in  union  with  any  similar 
organisations. 

For  the  second :  there  is  the  Cambridge  Fund  for  the  wounded, 
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Princess  Christian's  Convalescent  Homes,  and  the  old  Peninsular  War 
Patriotic  Fund  ;  and  these  could  easily  form  a  central  body  to  draw  up 
rules  and  cover  all  these  cases. 

And  for  the  widows  and  orphans  we  have  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
already  administering  relief  to  over  2,000  widows  and  500  children. 

The  Lord  Mayor's  meeting  so  far  did  good  because  it  was  there 
generally  agreed  that  any  sum  sent  to  him  not  specially  earmarked 
should  be  distributed  in  support  of  the  different  objects  put  forth  in 
the  original  Mansion  House  appeal,  according  to  his  own  judgment 
of  their  present  necessities. 

The  danger  of  overlapping  comes  in  with  the  funds  that  are 
working  in  separate  ways  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

With  the  newspaper  funds  there  is  no  chance  of  any  combined 
action,  for  they  claim  to  collect  and  to  dispense  these  funds  under 
their  own  management,  and  seem  to  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  other  funds  I  believe,  with  a  little  patience 
and  courtesy  and  careful  explanations,  they  could  be  got  to  work 
under  one  central  management  for  each  of  the  three  divisions. 

There  is  more  competition  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans 
than  under  the  other  heads,  for  certain  local  committees  are  claiming 
to  administer  their  own  funds  on  the  ground  that  they  have  lost 
faith  in  the  working,  as  they  understand  it,  of  the  Koyal  Patriotic 
Fund  Commissioners. 

The  misunderstanding  as  to  our  mode  of  work  might  have  long 
ago  been  removed  if  we  had  in  a  popular  form  attempted  to  explain 
it.  We  were  content  with  the  favourable  report  of  the  House  of 
Commons  Committee,  and  with  the  presentation  of  our  annual 
report  as  a  parliamentary  paper,  which  clearly  shows  to  all  carefully 
looking  into  it  our  real  mode  of  working. 

Where  this  explanation  has  been  given,  we  have  succeeded  in 
getting  moneys  entrusted  to  us  which  were  at  one  time  to  be  ad- 
ministered separately.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  funds 
raised  at  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  In  other  places,  such  as  Oldham 
and  Liverpool,  where  they  have  told  us  they  prefer  to  deal  with  their 
own  cases,  overlapping  is  easily  prevented.  We  record  the  widow's 
name  on  our  books,  and  tell  her  that  if  the  other  funds  fail  during 
her  widowhood  we  shall  be  prepared  to  consider  her  and  place  her  on 
the  regular  allowance. 

The  large  amount  of  funds  still  held  under  the  old  Eussian  War 
Fund  is  very  greatly  misunderstood.  When  the  Russian  War  came 
unexpectedly  to  an  end,  the  Commissioners  considered  they  were 
justified,  so  long  as  (by  the  actuary's  advice)  they  had  set  apart  enough 
for  dealing  liberally  with  all  Russian  War  calls  under  the  original  com- 
mission, in  making  certain  endowments  which  would  be  available 
for  the  orphans  of  officers  or  privates  in  future  wars.  The  sums  were 
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raised  for  a  protracted  war,  and  not  only  for  the  sufferers  in  a  war 
which  had  come  unexpectedly  to  an  end.  This  view  was  subsequently 
ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament  and  a  new  commission,  and  it  has 
enabled  us,  as  vacancies  occur  in  our  schools,  to  appoint  orphans 
from  the  Transvaal  War. 

The  rest  of  the  capital  (which  is  decreasing  year  by  year)  is  the 
necessary  sum  required  by  the  actuary  to  be  set  apart  for  securing 
for  life  the  special  allowances  to  widows  for  which  we  are  pledged,  and 
for  the  expenses  of  management.  1,100  of.  the  original  annuitants 
are  still  receiving  allowances. 

Available  surpluses  arose  unexpected  by  the  Commissioners  from 
the  increased  value  of  our  securities,  and  from  the  death  of  widows 
at  a  greater  ratio  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected  if  the 
ages  given  on  their  first  coming  on  the  fund  had  been  correct. 

As  soon  as  these  surpluses  became  of  importance,  the  Koyal  Com- 
missioners moved  successive  governments  to  increase  our  powers. 
Under  the  old  Commission  we  had  no  power  to  give  allowances  to 
widows  who  failed  to  show  that  the  deaths  of  their  husbands  could  be 
traced  to  wounds  or  sickness  incurred  in  the  Eussian  War.  We 
desired  to  deal  with  all  widows  who  had  been  married  before  the 
signing  of  the  peace,  but  received  no  such  power  till  April  1897. 

These  widows  had  no  claim  whatever  under  the  original  Commis- 
sion ;  but  by  opening  the  door  to  them,  we  gave  them  a  claim  on  the 
original  Fund.  We  expected  they  would  number  about  600  ;  if  we 
had  expected  more,  on  so  small  a  balance  the  Koyal  Commissioners 
would  never  have  made  the  offer.  The  numbers  rose  to  1,300  in 
consequence  of  the  hastily  manned  Baltic  fleet,  consisting  chiefly  of 
coastguardsmen  and  married  sailors. 

We  have  at  present  only  been  able  to  deal  with  500  of  them,  and 
the  800  standing  outside  have  a  grievance  for  which  we  are  abused, 
but  we  cannot  go  further  than  the  money  will  allow.  However,  this 
question  will  be  submitted  to  an  actuary,  to  see  how  far  we  can  meet 
their  claims  by  sinking  the  whole  of  the  surplus. 

We  have  already  committees  in  some  of  the  counties  nominated 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  sub-committees  elected  by  the  subscribers 
who  are  working  with  us,  and  we  are  ready  to  work  with  any 
committee  that  has  raised  local  funds.  To  lay  before  them  our  rules 
of  administration,  to  consider  carefully  any  proposals  they  may  make, 
and  any  remarks  in  reference  to  the  widows  on  our  list  residing  in 
their  district,  and  the  summary  of  our  report,  could  easily  be 
furnished,  showing  how  the  fund  was  being  distributed.  This,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  would  gain  confidence  in  us,  and  stop  that  local  distri- 
bution of  funds  which  is  without  care  sure  to  end  in  waste  and  over- 
lapping. 

Our  accounts  are  thoroughly  audited  every  month  by  an  auditor 
appointed  by  the  Treasury,  for  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
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funds  provided,  in  many  cases  by  great  self-denial,  should  be  care- 
fully administered  to  the  really  necessitous  under  strict  actuarial 
control.  Changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the  widows  are  frequently 
brought  before  us  :  the  voluntary  work  of  our  Executive  and  Finance 
Committee  is  no  sinecure. 

I  see  there  is  one  point  rather  prominently  pressed  by  Mr.  Lang 
which  practically  has  no  difficulty  about  it  at  all.  He  draws  a  line 
between  temporary  and  permanent  relief;  in  neither  of  the  three 
divisions  is  this  distinction  necessary.  The  wife  and  children  come  at 
once  on  the  Fund  when  left  behind ;  the  sick  and  wounded  soldier  on 
his  return  to  this  country.  In  the  case  of  the  widow  we  give  her 
51.  for  herself,  and  ll.  for  each  child,  to  cover  the  time  until 
the  necessary  information  can  be  obtained  to  place  her  on  regular 
allowance. 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners  have  further  been  accused  of  defraud- 
ing the  Kussian  War  widows  and  children  of  the  moneys  originally 
subscribed  on  their  behalf. 

A  reference  to  our  eighteenth  report  (1880),  page  6,  from  which 
I  give  the  extract  below,  records  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  accusation. 

Received. — The  Fund  originally  subscribed  amounted  to  1,500,000£.  Amount 
received  as  dividends,  interest,  annuities,  and  the  result  of  changes  in  the 
investments,  1,502,OOOZ. 

Paid. — To  widows  and  orphans,  including  payments  for  children  in  asylums, 
for  educational,  sick,  and  all  other  allowances,  1,518,5002. 

This  shows  that  more  than  the  full  sum  originally  received  had  been 
distributed,  and  all  the  endowments,  cost  of  management,  pensions, 
&c.,  had  been  met  without  encroaching  on  the  original  fund  subscribed. 

Of  course,  still  more  has  been  given  during  the  succeeding  years. 

The  number  of  Russian  War  widows  and  children  assisted  up  to 
date  is  as  follows:  3.647  widows  of  privates,  231  widows  of  officers, 
o,162  children  of  privates,  880  children  of  officers. 

I  have  in  this  paper  only  dealt  with  the  Russian  War  funds.  We 
have  some  eighteen  others  under  our  control,  the  administration  of 
which  occupies  the  full  time  of  the  office. 

NELSON 

(The  only  surviving  original  Commissioner, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee). 
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THE   CIVIL   AND   MORAL   BENEFITS 
OF  DRILL 


THE  British  boy  has  one  more  year  added  to  his  school  life.  It  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  But  what  is  to  become  of  him  after  he 
leaves  school,  goes  to  work,  becomes  somewhat  independent,  has  no 
more  home  lessons,  and  finds  himself  in  possession  of  many  hours  of 
idle  leisure  both  summer  and  winter  ?  Is  he  to  be  left  severely  alone 
by  the  State,  which  has  had  him  in  hand  since  the  day  he  was  taken 
by  his  mother  to  the  infant  school  ?  That  seems  to  be  the  present 
policy,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned.  The  philanthropist  and  the 
religious  both  do  something  for  him  by  setting  up  university  settle- 
ments, gymnasia,  guilds,  Church  lads'  brigades,  and  boys'  brigades. 
But  the  boy  does  not  take  very  kindly  to  these  admirable  attempts 
to  do  him  good.  The  evening  schools  connected  with  School  Boards 
are  a  dismal  failure.  Thousands,  tens  of  thousands  of  the  boys  and 
lads  of  our  cities  and  towns  ignore  and  stand  aloof  from  all  these 
well-meant  institutions.  They  do  not  stand  aloof  from  football 
•contests,  or  theatres,  or  music  halls,  or  the  fascinating  attractions 
of  the  streets.  Is  this  state  of  things  at  all  satisfactory  either  to  the 
boy  or  to  the  nation  ?  No !  Can  he  be  let  alone  with  safety  to  him- 
self or  the  commonwealth  ?  He  will  soon  be  a  powerful  factor  in 
national  life,  both  in  its  '  play '  and  *  work/  as  well  as  in  its  citizen- 
ship. What  can  be  done  with  this  virile,  capable  British  boy  ?  The 
answer  is,  Put  him  under  compulsory  drill. 

What  could  be  more  repugnant  to  a  certain~class  of  people  than 
those  two  words,  compulsion  and  drill  ?  Nothing  can  be  too  violent 
by  way  of  abuse  on  the  part  of  certain  well-known  members  of  the 
Peace  Party  of  all  those  who  venture  to  suggest  that  their  so-called 
peace  policy  has  found  no  favour  with  the  greatest  races,  both  of  the 
modern  and  ancient  world,  or  that  the  people  which  is  running  us 
hardest  in  commerce  and  in  colonisation  is  the  most  drilled  and  the 
best  disciplined  nation  in  Europe.  But  are  compulsion  and  drill  in  their 
nature  and  possibilities  so  ugly  and  wicked  as  some  suggest  ?  There 
is  nothing  new  in  the  idea  of  compulsion  as  applied  to  the  British 
boy.  From  five  years  old  to  fourteen  he  is  under  very  strict  and 
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drastic  compulsion.  The  nation  has  stamped  an  evil  adjective  upon 
'  voluntary  education,'  and  has  set  its  powerful  imprimatur  upon 
compulsory  education  ever  since  the  great  revolution  of  1870.  But 
compulsion  has  been  the  watchword,  in  regard  to  child  labour  and 
its  cognate  matters,  of  those  very  people  who  denounce  it  as  tyranny 
when  it  is  proposed  to  apply  it  to  any  subject  outside  their  pro- 
gramme. And  more  compulsion  looms  large  in  the  near  future,  for 
the  new  socialism  both  hates  and  fears  individualism  with  its  license 
so  often  confounded  with  liberty.  Compulsion  is  nothing  new  as 
regards  the  boys.  Why  should  compulsion  cease  at  fourteen  years  ? 
Is  not  the  boy  at  that  age  in  the  gravest  need  of  discipline,  and 
discipline  not  dependent  upon  the  fitful  opinion  of  parents,  but 
upon  the  conscience  of  a  great  self-governed  people  ?  Let  these 
boys  alone,  and  thousands  will  grow  into  *  'Arries,'  the  butt  of  cheap 
wit,  or  into  Hooligans,  the  perplexity  of  the  police  and  the  nuisance 
of  the  cities  of  the  poor. 

The  manufacture  of  these  much-abused  '  city  boys '  is  put  down 
to  School  Boards  and  free  education.  But  the  making  of  these 
1  social  problems '  is  the  result  of  letting  the  lads  alone  after  they 
leave  school.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  State  had  learnt  in  the 
sixties — when  the  awful  facts  set  before  Parliament  as  the  prelude 
to  the  Education  Act  of  1870  roused  public  opinion  to  a  white  heat 
— that  the  street  was  the  most  evil  school  for  even  the  best  of  boys. 
But  the  lesson,  if  learnt,  was  not  taken  to  heart,  and  now,  in  1900, 
boys  at  their  most  formative  age  are  left  utterly  alone,  so  far  as  the 
State,  the  nation,  is  concerned,  to  pick  up  the  manners  and  the  morals 
of  the  gutter.  But  there  would  not  be  need  of  much  compulsion  if 
the  drill  took  the  form  of  a  national  movement.  Boys,  and  especially 
British  boys,  are  keenly  susceptible  to  big  ideas.  They  love  a  crowd, 
a  great  function,  a  stately  display  ;  but  they  have  a  deeper  love  for 
everything  that  is  national. 

Individually,  our  boys,  of  all  classes,  are  comparatively  modest 
and  most  reticent  about  themselves,  and  they  hate  '  side '  in  any  boy 
or  man.  But  let  some  one  suggest  that  British  boys  are  in  any  way 
inferior  to  French  or  German  lads,  and  it  will  soon  be  seen  how 
much  of  passion  and  pride  underlies  the  somewhat  placid,  not  to  say 
dull,  exterior  of  the  ordinary  English  lad.  Drill  would  come  to  them, 
if  it  were  made  national,  with  a  bigness  and,  to  coin  a  word,  with  a 
Britishness,  that  would  make  it  intensely  popular. 

But,  further,  it  would  present  certain  attractions  dear  to  every 
boy's   heart   and   imagination.     It    would   be    'play,'    not    'work,' 
4  recreation,'  not  '  school.'      It  would  be  strongly  attractive  by  its 
comradeship   and  emulation,  things   greatly  admired   and   sought 
after  by  all  boys.     It  would  also  have  the  strong  attractiveness  of 
display  by  its  uniform,  field  days,  and  evolutions  on  a  large  scale. 
Doubtless  a  high  moralist  might  object  to  such  appeals  to  the 
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boys'  foibles  and  weaknesses.  But  does  the  critic  remember  to  what 
the  street  and  some  of  the  popular  amusements  of  the  dark  winter 
nights  appeal  ? 

But  the  objection  will  be  raised,  '  You  want  to  make  the  boys 
into  soldiers.'  No,  but  into  CITIZENS.  What  ought  the  ideal  of  citizen- 
ship to  be  ?  The  Parliamentary  and  municipal  suffrage,  with  political 
parties,  and  legislation  for  your  own  class,  and  to  pay  rates  and  taxes 
whereby  other  people's  *  limbs  and  lives  '  may  be  bought  to  defend 
the  non-fighting  citizen  in  times  of  national  danger  ? — That  is  the 
citizenship  of  a  shopkeeper,  not  the  citizenship  of  a  great  and  splendid 
nation. 

Surely  it  were  a  higher  ideal  to  teach  every  boy  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  citizen  is  to  be  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  nation  and  people. 

But  what  are  the  objections  to  drill  ?  Are  not  its  discipline  and 
obedience  as  morally  good  as  are  its  physical  developments  ?  Watch  a 
football  match,  and  mark  the  manner  and  morals  of  the  spectators. 
Yet  drill  has  taken  in  hand  thousands  of  the  class  which  crowds  the 
football  fields  on  high  days,  and  made  them  the  fit,  well-disciplined, 
and  splendidly  brave  men  who  are  fighting  for  their  fatherland  in 
South  Africa.  Drill  would  mean  a  higher  ideal  of  citizenship,  better 
physical  development,  and  discipline. 

Are  not  some  of  our  sports  becoming  a  menace  to  our  national 
life?  Is  not  'professionalism,'  with  its  sordid  seeking  after  'gate- 
money'  and  'pay,'  fast  degrading  sport  into  a  kind  of  business 
in  which  the  lowest  tricks  of  the  huckster  combine  with  the  worse 
methods  of  the  gambler  to  rob  a  healthy  recreation  of  its  manliness 
and  fairness  ? 

Might  not  drill  provide  an  effective  cure  for  this  growing  evil, 
and,  while  teaching  boys  the  first  principles  of  citizen  life,  guard 
them  from  the  bad  effects  of  play  that  ceases  to  be  honourable  '  fun 
and  fight'  and  becomes  a  cunning  speculation  and  a  tempting 
trade  ? 

Seeing  that  compulsion  is  nothing  new,  and  drill,  intended  not 
to  make  '  barrack  soldiers,'  but  capable  well-disciplined  citizens,  is 
nothing  evil,  the  matter  may  be  considered  in  another  aspect. 

The  question  will  at  once  arise,  '  How  can  this  be  done  ?  '  The 
British  boy  has  plenty  of  leisure  time  in  both  summer  and  winter. 
Thousands  of  them  misuse  that  leisure,  because  they  are  not  taught 
how  to  use  it  wisely  and  well.  And,  further,  every  city,  town,  and 
village  has  fields,  parks,  or  open  spaces  where  very  efficient  and 
picturesque  drill  could  be  systematically  and  easily  given  to 
large  bodies  and  companies  of  boys.  In  the  winter  months  the  big 
halls  of  Board  schools  and  the  big  rooms  of  National  and  British 
Schools  could  be  brought  into  use  for  CITIZEN  DRILL.  Yet  another 
further  question  will  be  put :  '  Who  is  to  undertake  this  ?'  The  nation, 
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acting  through  municipalities  and  County  Councils,  and  by  the  help 
of  Volunteer  officers.  The  movement  must  be  both  national  and 
local. 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  'large  order.5  But  who  can 
look  abroad  over  the  vast  Empire  which  has  fallen  to  our  commerce 
and  dominion,  and  take  even  a  somewhat  contemptuous  glance  at 
France,  Germany,  and  Kussia,  and  their  ambitions,  and  not  see  that, 
in  some  form  or  other,  a  very  *  large  order '  must  be  laid  upon  that 
Empire  if  its  commerce  is  to  be  sustained  and  developed,  and  its 
defence  made  equal  to  undoubted  dangers  that  surround  it  ?  The 
policy  of  'magnanimous  trust'  has  not  been  a  success  in  South 
Africa,  and  its  failure  has  taxed  our  military  resources  to  the  utmost. 
Might  not  a  national  system  of  boys'  drill,  rightly  organised,  grow 
into  a  Boys'  Volunteer  Movement,  which  in  ten  years  could  furnish  the 
elements  of  a  well-disciplined  citizenship,  out  of  which  might  be 
:?ormed  a  People's  army,  that  would  make  Britain  impregnable  by 
.and  and  sea,  the  most  sure  guarantee  for  European  and  world-wide 
Peace  ? 

Gr.  SALE  KEANEY. 
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SENUSSI 
AND  HIS   THREATENED  HOLY   WAR 

A    WARNING 


IT  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  world  empire  to  be  argus-eyed. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  British  Empire.  Whereas 
Kussia,  our  great  rival,  crushes  and  devours,  leaving  little  vestige  of 
ancient  liberties  or  national  characteristics,  it  is  the  glory  and  power 
of  Britain  to  extend  the  democratic  sentiment,  to  develop  self- 
government,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  great  nations  in  the  most 
recently  discovered  parts  of  tne  earth.  Although  it  is  obvious  that 
the  South  African  war  could  not  have  arisen  had  we  effectually 
crushed  the  Transvaal  in  1881,  there  is  some  compensation  in  the 
fact  that  the  lamentable  struggle  has  vividly  brought  to  light  the 
marvellous  loyalty  of  our  colonies,  their  noble  conception  of  Imperial 
unity,  and  their  enthusiastic  determination  to  assist  the  mother 
country  in  asserting  those  principles  of  liberty  upon  which  they  are 
so  firmly  based. 

Yet  while  every  eye  is  fixed  on  South  Africa,  one  may  well  ask,  is 
all  well  with  North  Africa  ?  Has  the  crushing  of  the  KhalifTa  and 
the  British  occupation  of  Upper  Egypt  ensured  us  peace  over  the 
great  nomadic  populations  whose  thoughts  are  to  Europeans  a 
sealed  book,  and  whose  religion  commands  them  to  regard  Christians 
as  beings  accursed  ?  I  venture  to  say  No.  Possibly  some  will  say 
that  it  is  not  the  time  to  cry  '  Wolf '  when  gathering  clouds  threaten 
us  in  other  directions.  The  time  has,  however,  gone  by  for  silence, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  who  value  their  Imperial  heritage  to  speak 
out.  This  is  all  the  more  necessary  because  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  our  Government  is  as  short-sighted  in  grasping  certain 
ominous  facts  in  North  Africa  as  they  have  been  in  regard  to  the 
South.  It  thus  becomes  necessary  to  appeal  from  the  shadow  of 
Csesar  to  Caesar  himself. 

To  millions  of  Britons  the  name  of  Mohammed  es-Senussi  carries 
no  meaning,  but  to  myriads  of  Mohammedans  in  the  upper  half  of 
the  Dark  Continent,  as  well  as  to  vast  numbers  in  Arabia  and  else- 
where, it  represents  a  great  living  force — a  revival  in  fact  of  militant 
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Mohammedanism.  Although  it  is  impossible  here  to  attempt  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  movement,  it  is  necessary  to  state  certain 
salient  facts  in  order  that  the  reader  may  obtain  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  situation. 

Sidi  Mohammed  ben  AH  es-Senussi,  the  father  of  the  present 
Senussi  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  bearing  his  name,  was  born  near 
Mostaganem  in  Algeria  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Showing  considerable  ability,  he  became  a  lawyer ;  but  being  a  man 
of  independent  judgment  and  fearless  speech  he  soon  came  into  con- 
flict with  the  Turkish  authorities  and  was  banished  to  Morocco,  where 
he  resided  for  seven  years.  Here  he  closely  studied  religion.  After 
spending  some  time  in  Algeria  spreading  his  doctrines,  he  visited 
Egypt,  but  made  himself  so  objectionable  to  the  orthodox  Moham- 
medan leaders  that  they  conspired  against  him  and,  it  is  alleged, 
tried  to  poison  him.  Proceeding  next  to  Mecca,  he  so  impressed 
the  chief  of  the  Shadli  teachers  with  his  zeal  and  ability  that  on  the 
latter's  death  Senussi  was  appointed  his  successor.  In  course  of  time 
he  undertook  a  propagandist  mission  throughout  Yemen  and  secured 
a  powerful  following  amongst  the  fanatical  Wahabees. 

He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Tripolitan  province  of 
Barca,  but,  resenting  the  constant  interference  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  he  removed  to  Jerabub,  a  pleasant  well-watered  oasis 
in  the  Lybian  desert,  where  he  was  inaccessible  to  all  save  his  sworn 
disciples.  Here  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in  instructing  his 
missionaries,  consolidating  his  power,  and  in  paving  the  way  for  his 
son,  whom  he  declared  to  be  the  true  Mahdi.  When  he  died,  in 
1859,  he  was  buried  in  a  costly  mausoleum,  and  Jerabub  henceforth 
became  the  Mecca  for  vast  numbers  of  devoted  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  North  and  East  Africa  as  well  as  from  Arabia,  Turkey,  and 
tilsewhere. 

There  was  much  in  the  teaching  of  the  elder  Senussi  to  attract 
the  zealous  Faithful.  Like  Wahabeeism,  it  demanded  a  return  to 
the  rigid  simplicity  of  Mohammedanism.  Indulgence  in  drink, 
i  obacco,  and  certain  luxuries  was  sternly  forbidden,  as  was  also  the 
wearing  of  silk  and  other  signs  of  earthly  riches.  Working  from 
the  less  to  the  greater,  it  sought  to  reform  the  individual  and  thus  to 
purify  the  community,  and  it  is  generally  conceded  by  the  most 
Irustworthy  observers  that  wherever  the  Senussi  principles  have 
taken  root  improved  government  has  invariably  followed.  All  this 
was,  however,  foreseen  by  the  elder  Senussi,  who  laid  down  the 
principle  that  when  a  colony  was  founded  a  Mokaddim,  or  priest,  and 
a  Wekil,  or  civil  governor,  should  be  appointed.  By  thus  providing 
religious  fanaticism  with  a  secular  arm  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
i  evolution  which  would  sooner  or  later  convulse  the  civilised  world. 

But  if  the  elder  Senussi  was  a  mystery,  his  son  is  doubly  so  : 
hence  the  profound  veneration  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  his 
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followers.  Save  the  late  Herr  Nachtigal,  the  great  German  traveller, 
no  European  has  seen  the  prophet,  but  he  was  greatly  impressed  by 
him,  and  regarded  him  as  an  immeasurably  superior  being  to  the 
Dongalee  Mahdi,  who  was  responsible  for  the  death  of  Gordon  and 
the  subsequent  devastation  of  the  Soudan.  Happily  for  civilisation, 
Sidi  Senussi  contemptuously  rejected  the  overtures  which  the  Mahdi 
of  Omdurman  made,  that  they  should  join  hands  to  exterminate  the 
Christians,  for  the  former  remarked  to  the  German  traveller,  *  What 
have  I  to  do  with  this  fakir  from  Dongola  ?  Am  I  not  myself  a 
Mahdi  if  I  chose  ? ' 

Hitherto  the  Sultans  of  Turkey  have  shown  themselves  extremely 
jealous  of  Mohammedan  reformers.  This  was  natural  enough, 
inasmuch  as  such  reformers  invariably  commenced  their  mission  by 
denying  the  title  of  Khalif  to  the  head  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and 
when  they  became  strong  enough  endeavouring  to  throw  off  the 
latter's  yoke.  Mehemet  Ali,  for  instance,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
19th  century  made  his  peace  with  the  ruling  powers  at 
Constantinople  by  leading  an  army  against  the  Wahabees  of  Arabia, 
who  had  risen  against  the  Ottoman  rule.  Although  he  defeated 
them,  this  sect  still  continues  to  give  considerable  trouble  to  the 
Turkish  authorities  in  Yemen.  On  the  other  hand,  recent  Sultans 
have  given  more  than  one  marked  proof  of  their  regard  for  the  great 
brotherhood ;  indeed,  it  was  only  by  means  of  a  firman  issued  from 
Constantinople  that  the  elder  Senussi  was  practically  appointed  ruler 
of  Jerabub.  Nor  is  this  the  only  indication  of  good  feeling.  In 
many  parts  of  North  Africa  the  Turkish  officials  and  the  Mokaddem 
and  Wekils  of  Senussi  work  side  by  side  without  friction.  All  this  is 
no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Senussi  do  not  question  the 
Sultan's  claim  to  the  title  of  Khalif.  The  mysterious  leader,  however, 
is  apparently  only  waiting  a  fitting  opportunity  to  assume  the  title 
himself,  as  his  claim  to  be  the  true  Mahdi  clearly  shows.  Whatever 
may  be  the  suspicion  and  fears  of  the  Turkish  Government,  it  has 
enough  trouble  on  its  hands  without  engaging  in  a  useless  attempt 
to  crush  the  powerful  fraternity.  It  would  probably  hail  with 
satisfaction,  however,  any  quarrel  between  it  and  France  or  England. 

If  the  movement  has  not  made  much  headway  in  Lower  Egypt, 
it  is  rapidly  growing  in  strength  in  the  upper  portion.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  movement  the  then  Khedive  gave  it  some  support,  but, 
whatever  the  present  nominal  ruler  of  Egypt  may  think,  he  has  not 
given  it  any  outward  expression  of  sympathy. 

Although  several  European  travellers  have  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  Jerabub,  they  have  invariably  been  turned  back.  The 
latest  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  A.  Silva  White  in  1898,  but  he  was 
stopped  at  Siwa,  some  120  miles  from  the  mysterious  city,  and 
neither  persuasion  nor  bribes  could  obtain  a  passage,  and  he  only 
turned  back  when  he  found  that  certain  death  awaited  him  if  he 
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persisted.  He  subsequently  published  his  adventures  in  a  very 
entertaining  work  entitled  From  Sphinx  to  Oracle.  Despite,  how- 
ever, this  ominous  secrecy,  a  good  deal  is  known  about  Sidi  Senussi 
and  his  works.  In  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  others,  the  French 
Intelligence  Department  is  far  ahead  of  that  possessed  by  the  British 
Government.  It  is  indeed  an  open  secret  that  the  growing  power  of 
the  Senussi  brotherhood  has  long  given  the  gravest  anxiety  to  the 
French  authorities  in  North  Africa,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  fear  played  an  important  part  in  inducing  them  to 
give  way  over  the  Fashoda  incident. 

Many  of  the  propagandist  methods  adopted  by  the  Senussi  show 
that  they  are  firm  believers  in  the  axiom  that  '  the  end  justifies  the 
means/  While  they  are  stern  upholders  of  sexual  morality,  they 
not  infrequently  employ  attractive  courtesans  to  spread  the  faith ; 
and  although  they  inculcate  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  hate  to  Chris- 
tians, and  only  await  the  sacred  call  to  rise  and  exterminate  them, 
it  is  permissible  for  their  agents  to  worm  themselves  into  the  con- 
fidence of  the  unbelievers  and  even  to  propitiate  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  all  possible  information.  There  is  indeed  little  doubt  that 
Senussi  emissaries  reside  in  every  port  along  the  Mediterranean, 
if  not  in  the  leading  capitals  of  Europe.  Sworn  enemies  of  European 
civilisation,  those  who  come  in  contact  with  the  Christians  never 
give  the  slightest  indication  of  their  hostility,  and  the  most  innocent 
amongst  them,  when  closely  questioned,  maintain  a  sullen  silence. 
They  are  very  hospitable  to  one  another ;  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  a 
poor  '  brother '  can  travel  for  days  through  the  desert  or  any  part  of 
Africa  where  they  have  colonies  without  needing  to  carry  a  copper 
or  a  morsel  of  bread.  Save  the  distinctions  laid  down  by  the  head 
centre,  no  rank  is  acknowledged  and  all  men  are  regarded  as  equal. 
The  most  implicit  obedience  is  also  demanded.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected in  a  Mohammedan  organisation,  where  women  play  a  very 
minor  part,  members  of  the  gentler  sex  are  not  admitted  into  the 
order,  although,  as  already  indicated,  many  of  them  are  used  as 
agents,  and  as  a  rule  they  prove  more  successful  than  the  men.  It 
has  secret  signs  and  words,  but  these  are  obviously  never  divulged  to 
the  accursed  Christian. 

According  to  Mr.  White,  the 

Khuan,  or  Brothers,  are  enjoined  to  attend  conferences  and  make  pilgrimages  to 
the  convents,  particularly  to  Jerabub.  They  have  to  pay  annually  into  the  Grand 
Treasury  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  of  their  capital,  if  this  exceeds  four  guineas, 
the  amount  of  exemption.  Other  contributions  are  made  in  kind.  The  poorer 
classes  give  their  services,  either  as  labourers  in  the  oasis,  or  as  spies,  poisoners, 
and  assassins. 

Sidi  Senussi  is  at  the  present  time  about  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
Save  to  his  Mokaddem,  who  confer  with  him  once  a  year,  he  is  never 
seen  unveiled  by  his  followers.  During  his  lengthy  residence  at 
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Jerabub,  from  1,500  to  2,000  students  were  regularly  taught  at  the 
great  convent  with  a  view  to  their  becoming  Senussi  missionaries  as 
well  as  Mokaddem  and  Wekils.  He  had  also  an  armoury  and  an 
extensive  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition,  while 
weapons  were  constantly  being  transported  thither  from  all  parts  of 
Africa.  In  addition,  he  always  had  5,000  camels  ready  at  a  few 
hours'  notice  to  transport  his  most  valuable  effects  to  a  more  secure 
retreat;  for  although  Jerabub  was  within  150  miles  of  the  Medi- 
terranean seaboard,  the  proximity  of  the  hated  English  in  Egypt 
and  the  French  in  Tunis  ever  threatened  the  heart  of  the  great 
brotherhood.  A  few  years  ago,  therefore,  Sidi  Senussi  betook  himself 
to  the  Kufra  oasis,  where,  in  the  town  of  Joffo,  he  can  educate  and 
arm  his  disciples  as  well  as  accumulate  vast  stores  of  arms  and 
ammunition  without  any  possibility  of  interference  from  the  great 
infidel  Powers  of  Europe.  The  Kufra  oasis  is  500  miles  as  the  crow 
flies  from  the  Nile,  and  considerably  more  than  this  from  the 
Mediterranean.  Surrounded  by  the  inhospitable  desert,  with  wells 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  apart,  and  the  route  only  known  to  experi- 
enced guides,  every  one  of  whom  would  suffer  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  give  the  slightest  information  concerning  him,  he  can 
safely  plot,  and  plan,  and  work — for  what  ?  For  the  holy  war  which 
myriads  of  his  followers  have  been  for  years  longing  to  hear  him 
proclaim. 

Satisfying  in  every  respect  the  Mohammedan  conception  of  the 
true  Mahdi  (for  not  only  is  he  stated  to  be  directly  descended  from 
the  great  Mohammed's  favourite  wife,  but  he  has  one  arm  longer 
than  another,  as  well  as  blue  eyes,  and  the  infallible  mark  between 
his  shoulders),  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  possesses  a  remarkable 
fascination  for  the  imaginative  and  credulous  races  of  North  Africa. 
His  colonies  are  found  in  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Morocco.  His 
great  secret  brotherhood  extends  over  the  mysterious  oases  which 
dot  the  Great  Sahara,  embraces  the  strange  tribes  of  the  Tibesti  high- 
lands, controls  the  robber  Tuaracks,  and  takes  in  the  great  States  of 
Wadai,  Borku,  and  Bagharmi,  as  well  as  the  numberless  tribes  occupy- 
ing the  rich  lands  to  the  north  of  Lake  Chad,  and  can  even  be  found 
in  Somaliland  on  the  east,  and  Senegambia  on  the  west.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Mohammedanism  is  making  marvellous  progress  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  It  is  crushing  Paganism  out.  Against  it  the  Christian 
propaganda  is  a  myth.  And  wherever  Mohammedanism  goes  there 
goes  the  Senussi  brotherhood.  It  is  a  beacon  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
waiting  for  the  master  hand  to  apply  the  spark.  It  is  obviously 
difficult  to  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number  of  Senussi's 
affiliated  members,  inasmuch  as  that  is  alone  known  to  the  Mahdi 
and  his  lieutenants.  In  1883,  however,  M.  Duveyrier  estimated  them 
at  three  millions ;  but  since  then  the  movement  has  grown  enormously, 
so  that  there  are  now  probably  nine  millions.  This,  however,  only 
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represents  a  fraction  of  the  force  which  will  be  available  when 
Semissi  proclaims  the  Jehad.  As  those  connected  with  powerful 
organisations  well  know,  the  moral  force  of  the  associated  members 
often  represents  more  than  treble  the  total  membership. 

So  great  a  part  does  Senussism  play  in  the  daily  lives  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  northern  half  of  Africa,  that  domestic  animals  are  branded 
and  many  of  the  household  goods  marked  with  the  Arabic  word  <dJ\ 
(Grod),  while  the  name  of  Sidi  Senussi  is  invariably  associated  with, 
and  repeatedly  substituted  for,  the  name  of  Mohammed,  the  great 
founder  of  Islam,  in  their  frequent  prayers.  It  is  the  same  with 
justice  and  the  affairs  of  everyday  life — Senussism  is  everywhere, 
and  is  everything. 

Occasionally  the  thick  veil  is  raised,  and  we  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  mysterious  leader's  policy.  Unlike  the  fanatical  and  ignorant 
Mahdi  of  Dongola,  who  was  the  puppet  of  the  slave-traders  and 
sanctioned  every  cruelty  in  order  to  further  their  ends,  Sidi 
Senussi  has  given  more  than  one  indication  of  astute  statesmanship. 
Although  even  strict  Mohammedans  advocate  domestic  slavery,  when 
certain  of  his  followers  met  several  great  convoys  of  slaves  crossing 
the  desert  he  bought  the  slaves,  educated  them  at  Jerabub,  and 
then  sent  them  ba-ck  to  Wadai,  where  they  were  accorded  their 
freedom.  The  result  was  that  every  slave  became  an  active  pro- 
pagandist, and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  this  vast  State,  with  its 
three  million  people,  came  under  Senussi's  influence — in  fact,  since 
then  he  has  dictated  the  election  of  its  Sultan.  No  less  far-seeing 
was  his  refusal  to  associate  with  the  false  Mahdi,  who  pitted  himself 
against  England.  His  aim  was  to  raise  the  Mohammedan  ideal,  and 
not  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  discredited  and  brutal  slave- 
dealers. 

Force  has  ever  been  one  of  the  great  elements  of  Mohammedan 
reform.  However  much  its  leaders  may  advocate  abstinence,  prayer, 
and  personal  uprightness,  the  great  Mohammed's  words,  '  Paradise 
is  found  under  the  shadow  of  swords/  are  as  firmly  believed  in  by 
his  followers  to-day  as  when  he  uttered  them.  Do  not  the  faithful 
all  the  world  over  long  for  the  unfurling  of  the  sacred  green  standard 
and  the  proclaiming  of  a  holy  war  ?  Happily  for  the  world's  peace, 
the  man  has  never  yet  appeared  who  could  weld  together  the  rival 
Mohammedan  sects,  and  rouse  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  to  its  ancient 
fever-heat.  Sidi  Senussi,  however,  appears  to  possess  many  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  great  leader,  and  nothing  is  so  certain  as  that 
when  he  does  give  the  word  he  will  set  Africa,  and  it  may  be  Arabia, 
if  not  India,  in  a  blaze.  It  is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  a  great 
leader  to  wait.  And  Sidi  Senussi  has  waited  twenty  years. 
Unfortunately,  England's  present  embarrassment  may  give  him  his 
opportunity. 

In  1881  the  Arabs  were  expecting  the  order  to  rise,  when  they 
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were  forestalled  by  the  insurrection  in  Upper  Egypt.  Unable  to  co- 
operate with  the  false  Mahdi  or  the  Khaliffa,  his  successor,  El  Senussi, 
had  perforce  to  wait  until  the  power  of  the  latter  had  been  shattered, 
and  the  fierce  fighting  tribes  of  Kordofan  and  Darfur  were  compelled 
to  look  elsewhere  for  a  prophet  and  a  leader.  Although  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  say  to  what  extent  the  agents  of  Senussi  have  been 
working  upon  them,  the  persistent  reports  of  insubordination 
amongst  the  Soudanese  troops  at  Omdurman  have  a  sinister  aspect. 
Such  incidents  show  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  strong  British 
garrison  at  this  outpost  of  civilisation. 

Had  Senussi  to  choose  his  own  conditions,  he  would,  of  course, 
prefer  to  strike  when  France  and  England,  the  two  great  North 
African  Powers,  were  engaged  in  war.  Their  territorial  expansion 
in  that  part  of  the  world  is  feared,  and  France  at  least  prevents,  as 
far  as  it  possibly  can,  the  transit  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the 
Senussi  brotherhood.  By  proclaiming  his  holy  war  at  that  moment, 
this  mysterious  leader  would  rouse  myriads  of  brave  fanatical  and 
probably  well-armed  fighters,  who  would  threaten  us  from  a  hundred 
points,  and  who  would  find  in  the  great  deserts  of  the  north  and  the 
vast  jungles  of  the  west,  and  around  Lake  Chad,  impregnable 
fortresses  against  which  the  armies  of  Europe  would  hurl  themselves 
in  vain.  Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  the  danger.  Deep  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  believer  there  lurks  the  longing  to  see  the  faith 
again  triumphant,  to  see  as  of  old  a  militant  Mohammedan  empire 
crushing  the  hated  Christians  and  dominating  half  the  world.  Such 
a  holy  war  as  Senussi  projects  would  certainly  occasion  profound 
unrest  in  India,  even  if  it  did  not  lead  to  serious  risings. 

Failing,  however,  a  war  between  France  and  England,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  most  favourable  time  for  Senussi  to  act  would  be  when  one 
of  the  two  Powers  named  is  embarrassed  by  a  great  war,  and  when  it 
would  consequently  be  unable  to  put  an  effective  force  in  the  field 
against  him.  That  favourable  moment  has  at  last  come.  Never 
since  the  Crimean  War  has  England  been  in  such  a  parlous  plight. 
With  a  war  in  South  Africa  on  our  hands,  the  extent  and  duration 
of  which  no  man  can  foresee  ;  devoid  of  an  available  army,  if  compli- 
cations arise  elsewhere ;  with  weakened  garrisons  in  India  to  control 
millions  of  Mohammedans,  with  a  hostile  Europe  encouraging  our 
enemies,  with  African  barbarism  sitting  on  the  fence  and  ready  to 
hurl  itself  upon  us  at  the  signs  of  assured  defeat ;  and,  most  serious 
danger  of  all,  with  a  Government  in  power  which  appears  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  gravity  of  the  situation  and  shrinks 
from  adopting  those  means  by  which  alone  the  Empire  can  be  safe- 
guarded— surely  Senussi  could  not  wish  for  a  more  opportune  moment 
to  launch  his  thunderbolt. 

Possibly  those  good  easy  people,  who  apparently  believe  that  a 
special  Providence  has  been  appointed  to  guard  the  British  Empire, 
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and  that  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  adopt  ordinary  precautions, 
may  imagine,  because  Senussi  lives  in  a  remote  and,  to  Europeans, 
inaccessible  oasis,  that  he  is  not  conversant  with  current  events. 
What  a  pitiable  delusion  !  The  fact  is  that  frequent  caravans  cross 
the  desert  from  at  least  three  quarters  of  Africa  to  Kufra,  carrying 
arms  and  ammunition  and  costly  gifts  from  his  devoted  followers,  as 
well  as  despatches  from  his  innumerable  secret  agents.  Then  the 
Mokaddem  and  Wekils  in  Algeria,  Morocco,  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  other 
Mohammedan  centres,  as  well  as  his  secret  agents  in  Europe,  act  as 
so  many  eyes  and  ears  through  which  he  sees  and  hears  what  is 
passing  amongst  civilised  people.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  and  his  followers  have  acquired  from  the  savage  black  races 
of  Africa  that  strange  secret  of  brain  telegraphy,  whereby  they  send 
messages  over  vast  distances,  and  by  means  of  which  they  obtained 
information  respecting  recent  battles  in  South  Africa  immediately 
after  they  took  place. 

As  a  fighting  element  Senussi's  followers  will  be  infinitely  superior 
to  the  wild  and  ill-armed  tribesmen  our  troops  encountered  at  Abu 
Klea,  Metammah,  and  Omdurman.  Many  of  them  will  possess  the 
improved  weapons  which  have  been  accumulating  for  years  at  Jerabub 
and  Joffo.  As  to  their  possession  of  artillery  nothing  is  known,  but 
their  remarkable  mobility,  their  wonderful  powers  of  endurance, 
their  marvellous  knowledge  of  this  great  inhospitable  region,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  they  can  always  retreat  into  the  desert  whither 
civilised  troops  cannot  follow,  are  advantages  of  which  they  are 
thoroughly  cognisant.  If  we  multiply  by  a  hundred-fold  the  long, 
exhausting,  and  costly  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  we  may 
obtain  some  idea  of  what  a  holy  war  proclaimed  by  Senussi  will 
mean. 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  only  vulnerable  point  in  North  Africa 
is  Egypt,  and  that  so  long  as  we  keep  within  reach  of  the  Nile  we 
cannot  run  any  very  serious  risk.  Yet  even  from  this  narrow  stand- 
point it  must  be  admitted  that  the  British  forces  in  the  land  of  the 
Pharaohs  are  miserably  inadequate  to  cope  with  such  a  numerous, 
active,  and  fanatical  enemy  as  I  have  indicated,  especially  when  it 
has  the  sympathy  of  the  population.  It  is  also  well  to  remember 
that  in  the  case  of  a  holy  war  the  Khedive's  Mohammedan  soldiers 
would  prove  very  untrustworthy  reeds.  The  destruction  of  Hicks 
Pasha's  army  in  1883  showed  how  little  the  Egyptian  troops  could  be 
relied  upon  when  the  question  of  religion  was  involved. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  in  recently  acquiring  the 
watershed  of  the  Nile  we  have  taken  over  great  responsibilities  and 
laid  ourselves  open  to  serious  dangers.  Supposing,  for  instance,  that 
Senussi  should  open  his  attack  any  time  within  the  next  few  months, 
where  can  we  find  the  troops  to  check  him  ?  Echo  indeed  answers 
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where?  Senussi's  initial  success  would  be  fraught  with  the  greatest 
peril  to  the  British  Empire. 

The  rapid  spread  of  militant  Mohammedanism,  with  its  inevitable 
holy  war,  amongst  the  savage  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Equator  is  a 
serious  factor  in  the  fight  for  racial  supremacy  in  Africa  :  hence  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  Transvaal  War.  This  is  more  than  a 
fight  for  the  ruling  place  in  South  Africa.  To  England  at  least  it  is 
a  life- and -death  struggle  for  dominance  over  that  great  continent. 
To  hesitate  or  to  compromise  is  to  seriously  jeopardise  her  position 
and  to  engender  long-continued  and  harassing  wars  in  the  interior, 
where  she  will  fight  under  the  most  difficult  conditions,  where  fever 
and  disease  will  dog  her  soldiers,  and  victory  be  as  elusive  as  the 
mirage.  However  much  the  200,000,000  natives  of  that  Continent 
may  differ  in  religion,  customs,  and  aspirations,  they  are  agreed  in 
worshipping  force.  In  the  north  the  Arabs  have  for  centuries  held 
countless  populations  in  subjection  by  the  whip,  while  in  the  south 
the  Boers  have  enforced  the  right  of  the  strongest  at  the  muzzles  of 
their  rifles,  apparently  preferring  to  follow  the  sanguinary  example 
of  the  Hebrew  conquest  of  Caanan  than  the  more  Christian  method 
of  moral  suasion.  Both  have  exercised  a  very  real  mastery  over  the 
natives  for  generations,  and  both  resent  their  sovereignty  being 
shared  by  any  white  race.  To  argue  therefore  that  this  war  origin- 
ated on  the  hair-splitting  question  of  a  seven  or  a  five  years'  fran- 
chise implies  an  ignorance  of  the  broad  facts  of  history,  and  an 
incapacity  for  empire  ruling.  The  so-called  ignorant  Boer  farmers 
have  for  many  years  realised  that  a  struggle  for  race  dominance 
must  take  place  in  South  Africa,  and  they  have  accordingly  been 
preparing  for  it. 

Unfortunately,  British  policy  in  South  Africa  has  long  been  of  a 
most  erratic  character.  We  crushed  the  Zulus,  of  whom  we  were 
afraid.  But,  costly  as  that  war  was  in  both  men  and  money,  its 
effect  upon  the  native  mind  even  beyond  the  Zambesi  was  to  firmly 
establish  the  power  of  England.  Had  this  firm  policy  been  pursued, 
we  would  have  been  saved  the  present  war  with  its  innumerable  com- 
plications. But  we  compromised  with  the  Boers  after  Majuba  and 
thereby  lost  the  fruits  of  our  previous  resolute  policy.  Was  it  sur- 
prising after  this  that  the  natives,  who  reck  little  of  compromise  or 
graceful  concessions,  should  regard  the  Boers  as  our  masters  and  show 
distrust  and  contempt  for  our  pledges  ?  This  alone  explains  why 
they  have  not  intervened  in  the  present  struggle.  They  hate  the 
Boers  and  distrust  England. 

The  British  surrender  to  the  Boers  in  1881  vibrated  far  into  the 
centre  of  Africa.  The  native  conception  of  England's  power  was 
shattered.  After  all,  the  soldiers  of  the  great  White  Queen  were 
not  omnipotent.  They  had  bowed  in  submission  before  the  forceful 
and  cruel  Boer ;  their  protection  was  but  a  rotten  reed ;  they  were 
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but  one  of  the  several  white  races  that  were  scrambling  for  Africa ; 
and  their  tolerance  and  freedom  from  cruelty,  which  too  often 
distinguished  the  Germans,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  Belgians,  were 
regarded  as  weakness  and  incapacity.  Such  a  frame  of  mind  is  no 
doubt  incomprehensible  to  the  average  Briton,  but  the  training  of 
the  coloured  races  of  Africa  has  been  entirely  different  to  ours. 
With  very  few  exceptions  they  are  pre-eminently  fighters.  To  them 
the  law  of  the  stronger  is  supreme  ;  they  have  been  conquered,  and 
in  turn  they  conquer.  To  them  the  fierce  warlike  spirit  inherent  in 
Mohammedanism  is  infinitely  more  attractive  than  is  the  gentle, 
peace-loving,  high  moral  standard  of  Christianity  :  hence  the  rapid 
headway  the  former  is  making  in  Central  Africa,  and  the  certainty 
that  it  will  soon  spread  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

Influenced  no  doubt  by  the  ancient  prejudice  against  the  coloured 
races,  which  too  often  finds  a  place  in  the  minds  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent whites,  it  is  frequently  assumed  that  the  natives  of  Africa  have 
no  ideals,  no  patriotism,  and  no  high  aspirations  as  to  the  future  of 
their  race.  Never  was  a  greater  error.  Save  in  a  very  few  of  the 
most  degraded  communities,  which  do  not  count  in  the  making  of 
nations,  the  African  looks  beyond  his  hut,  his  dinner,  his  wives,  his 
warlike  pastimes,  and  his  personal  adornment.  Kegarding  himself 
as  equal  if  not  superior  to  the  white  man,  he  instinctively  resents, 
the  manner  in  which  the  latter  has  seized  vast  tracts  of  his  native 
land,  has  forcibly  despoiled  so  many  of  his  brethren  of  their  weapons 
and  made  them  in  effect  slaves.  Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
common  instinct  of  the  African  has  become  alarmed,  and  that  even 
the  most  debased  of  them  long  for  the  hour  and  the  Man  when  they 
will  be  able  to  crush  the  hated  whites  who  have  so  arrogantly  seized 
their  continent  ?  Had  the  conquerors  been  of  the  same  race  and 
colour,  they  might  have  taken  their  subjection  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
but  for  an  alien  race  and  colour  to  hold  them  in  bondage  was  a  state 
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of  things  against  which  their  warlike  instincts  rebelled.  Before  the 
common  danger  of  the  white  invasion  tribal  differences  vanish, 
ancient  hatreds  are  suppressed,  and  geographical  boundaries  are 
obliterated.  Although  the  Mashonas  were  traditionally  slaves  to  the 
Matabele,  during  the  recent  Matabele  war  they  took  up  arms  in 
defence  of  their  masters,  and  fought  as  sturdily  as  though  they  were 
striking  for  freedom. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  Senussism  can  unite  in  a  common  brother- 
hood and  fire  with  religious  enthusiasm  races  so  diverse  as  the 
intelligent  liberty-loving  native  of  Somaliland,  the  somewhat 
degraded  negro  of  Senegambia,  the  fierce  nomadic  Arabs  of  the 
north,  the  ease-loving  voluptuous  Adamawese,  and  the  savage  Mabas 
of  Southern  Wadai,  it  can  also  inspire  the  less  varied  peoples  of 
South  Africa.  On  the  day,  therefore,  when  Senussi  applies  the 
spark  the  conflagration  will  probably  spread  throughout  the  entire 
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continent.  Even  those  tribes  who  know  not  the  name  of  Mohammed 
will  realise  that  the  Man  has  come,  and  that  they  can  at  last  strike  a 
telling  blow  at  the  hated  whites.  Having  once  let  loose  these  terrible 
elements,  it  will  matter  little  to  Senussi  that  he  is  unable  to  restrain 
some  of  them — nay,  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  encourage 
them  in  the  hope  that  by  embarrassing  and  dividing  the  forces  of 
the  Christian  Powers  he  will  further  the  establishment  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  empire  which  he  has  so  much  at  heart. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  will 
fall  upon  ^England.  France's  fear  and  jealousy  of  Germany  will 
make  her  hesitate  to  fritter  away  a  great  army  in  Africa ;  while 
Germany's  African  colonies  are  not  of  such  absorbing  value  as  to 
induce  her  to  do  more  than  defend  them.  Nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  Portugal  will  further  deplete  her  exchequer  by  undertaking  a 
long  and  expensive  war  to  uphold  her  expiring  colonies.  On  the 
other  hand,  England's  most  vital  interests  centre  in  Africa.  The 
Cape  is  her  half-way  house  of  empire,  the  Suez  Canal  her  first  line 
of  defence  in  India,  the  Nile  her  great  waterway  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  If  she  suffers  defeat  in  and  expulsion  from  Africa,  then  her 
empire  is  indeed  doomed,  and  her  colonies,  which  have  come  so  nobly 
to  her  aid,  will  be  compelled  in  self-defence  to  detach  themselves 
from  her  and  form  a  great  Federation.  It  is  because  the  man  in 
the  street  has  some  conception  of  this  that  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  wrangling  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  avows  himself  ready  to 
dare  and  die  for  the  Empire.  His  penetration  and  fervour,  coupled 
with  the  shrewdness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  colonials,  is  the  most 
hopeful  sign  of  the  situation. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  only  by  the  greatest  vigilance 
and  firmness  can  we  maintain  our  position  in  Africa,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  that,  whatever  may  be  the  duration  of  the  war,  if  we 
allow  the  Boer  Republics  to  retain  their  independence  our  sacrifices 
in  men  and  money  will  have  been  practically  useless,  and  we  shall 
have  prepared  a  legacy  of  war  and  disaster  which  will  constantly 
weaken  the  Empire.  The  principle  of  compromise  plays  such  an 
important  part  in  our  government,  in  politics,  and  in  social  life,  that 
we  are  always  predisposed  to  apply  it  on  the  most  inappropriate 
occasions.  Taking  advantage  of  this  well-known  sentiment,  as  well 
as  by  appealing  to  us  to  be  generous  to  a  defeated  foe,  it  is  increas- 
ingly evident  that  the  small  and  active  party  in  this  country  who 
have  championed  the  cause  of  the  Boers,  and  unceasingly  condemned 
their  own  country  even  when  its  soldiers  were  dying  on  its  behalf, 
will  persistently  urge  the  Government  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
enemy  and  allow  them  to  retain  their  independence.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  everyone  who  values  his  Imperial  heritage,  and  wishes  to 
ensure  peace  and  prosperity  not  only  to  Africa  but  to  all  the  world, 
will  sternly  set  his  face  against  such  a  settlement.  In  firmness 
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alone  lies  our  safety.  Such  a  policy  Senussi  and  the  tribes  can 
understand,  whereas  that  of  turning  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter  is 
foreign  to  Mohammedanism  and  Paganism. 

The  dangers  which  beset  us  in  Africa  are  more  than  enough  to 
tax  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire.  But  with  our  innumerable 
interests  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  there  is  always  the  possibility 
of  foreign  complications.  The  dying  Chinese  Empire  still  lies  at 
the  feet  of  the  spoilers,  and  the  seizure  of  Port  Arthur  is  recent 
enough  to  remind  us  that  we  are  ever  in  danger  of  having  the 
world's  watch-towers  as  well  as  its  most  fertile  valleys  wrested  from 
us.  Then  Kussia's  activity  in  Persia,  as  well  as  along  the  Afghan 
frontier,  is  certain  to  cause  considerable  ebullition  in  the  Moham- 
medan world,  and  thus  add  to  our  difficulties.  The  general  hostility  of 
Europe,  too,  is  not  without  its  significance.  It  shows  that  if  any  of  the 
Continental  Governments  assail  the  outworks  of  our  Empire  they  will 
have  their  people  with  them,  and  even  an  autocratic  Government  will 
dare  much  if  it  knows  that  it  has  public  opinion  behind  it.  Our 
navy  no  doubt  deserves  our  utmost  confidence,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  our  vital  interests  can  be  seriously  assailed  in  a 
hundred  quarters  where  our  warships  could  not  be  available.  We 
are  in  fact  approaching  as  serious  a  crisis  as  that  our  fathers 
encountered  a  century  ago.  It  required  the  genius  of  a  Pitt,  twenty- 
five  years'  strenuous  fighting,  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  bravest  soldiers,  marvellous  self-sacrifice  and  endurance  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  and  many  millions  of  money,  to  bring  the  ship  of 
State  safely  through  the  breakers.  Our  soldiers  are  as  brave,  our 
people  as  devoted,  and  our  kith  and  kin  across  the  sea  infinitely  more 
sympathetic  than  were  those  of  our  ancestors  who  overthrew 
Napoleon,  while  our  means  and  opportunities  are  immeasurably 
greater.  But  where  is  the  Man  ?  We  shall  find  him ;  nay,  he  is 
now  in  our  midst. 

Nothing  is  more  distressing  at  the  present  juncture  than  to  find 
the  Empire  conducted  on  the  happy-go-lucky  system.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  nations  which  adopt  Mr.  Micawber's  policy  and  £  wait 
for  something  to  turn  up '  invariably  end  in  disaster.  So  little  do 
the  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  realise  the  dangers  which 
beset  the  Empire  and  the  necessity  of  having  a  strong  army  ready 
for  emergencies,  that  at  the  moment  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
war,  and  we  have  had  to  send  out  our  last  reserves  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  Militia  and  Volunteers,  they  actually  suggest  that  the 
Empire's  safety  can  be  assured  by  adding  50,000  to  the  army  in 
addition  to  an  accession  to  the  Volunteer  forces.  Then  by  common 
consent  the  speeches  of  Ministers  have  revealed  an  utter  inability  to 
grasp  the  great  issues  which  are  moulding  the  Empire  afresh.  Nor 
does  the  man  in  the  street  fare  any  better  when  he  seeks  guidance 
and  comfort  from  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition.  When  they  are  not 
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sitting  on  the  fence  they  are  nibbling  at  the  fringe  of  the  franchise 
question.  Strangely  enough,  they  do  not  appear  to  realise  that  if  the 
Liberal  party  puts  forward  a  healthy  intelligible  Imperial  policy, 
coupled  with  internal  reforms,  it  would  receive  the  support  of  men 
of  all  parties,  and  be  doing  the  Empire  an  immeasurable  service. 
But,  alas !  when  their  followers  have  asked  for  the  bread  of  broad 
patriotism  they  have  been  given  a  stone. 

Speaking  of  the  people  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
Britons  first  and  politicians  afterwards.  In  the  main  they  will  cast 
party  to  the  winds,  if  to  support  it  entails  danger  to  the  Empire. 
Nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  during  the  last  few  weeks  than 
the  loosening  of  party  ties.  The  people  want  a  leader  who  under- 
stands the  situation,  who  can  rise  equal  to  the  occasion,  who  will 
carry  his  courage  in  both  hands,  who  will  boldly  tell  the  anxious 
millions  what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  who  will  show  that  he  is 
ready  to  do  it.  Now  as  a  man  in  the  street  I  believe  I  but  echo  the 
desires  of  vast  numbers  of  anxious  citizens  in  saying  that  Lord 
Kosebery  has  alone  effectually  voiced  the  people  of  this  country. 
Note  with  what  cordiality  the  press  of  various  political  views  endorse 
his  manly  speeches  ;  go  on  the  Exchange,  in  the  street,  in  the  club, 
in  the  workshop — every  place  in  fact  where  public  opinion  is  formed 
and  gathers  ground — and  everywhere  one  hears  from  Conservative 
and  Liberal  alike,  as  well  as  from  the  man  who  eschews  politics,  that 
Lord  Kosebery  is  the  man  who  should  steer  the  ship  of  State  at  the 
present  time. 

All  this  irresistibly  points  to  the  formation  of  a  great  National 
party  which  will  put  the  unity  of  the  Empire  before  every  other  con- 
sideration. On  the  question  of  internal  reforms  there  must  inevitably 
be  differences  of  opinion,  but  men  will  concede  much  and  wait  long 
if  they  are  assured  that  the  Empire  they  love  so  well  is  in  safe  hands. 
Lord  Eosebery  is  the  natural  leader  of  such  a  party.  Once  he  de- 
clares himself  in  favour  of  it,  he  will  gather  round  him  the  most 
patriotic  elements  in  the  State  and  form  an  enduring  alliance  of  sober 
Imperialism  and  reform.  He  will  no  doubt  feel  diffident  in  stepping 
into  the  breach  at  such  a  time,  and  may  think  that  his  exile  in  the 
House  of  Lords  militates  against  the  full  exercise  of  his  knowledge 
and  power ;  but  the  dangers  which  beset  us  are  too  real,  and  the  future 
too  gloomy,  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  personal  feelings.  The 
knowledge  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  would  have  an  inspiriting 
effect  upon  the  entire  country,  would  be  hailed  with  satisfaction 
throughout  the  Colonies,  give  pause  to  our  Continental  enemies, 
bring  to  our  aid  silent  but  hidden  forces,  and  rouse  the  sons  of  Empire 
to  a  resolute  effort  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire,  not  as  a 
vast  military  machine  revolving  amid  the  myriad  moans  of  war,  but 
as  an  asserter  of  liberty  in  speech,  free  trade,  and  humane  govern- 
ment all  the  world  over. 

T.  R.  THRELFALL. 
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IT  may  be  assumed  that  the  most  sensitive  part  of  our  external 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  is  the  preservation  of  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan.  Our  active  interest  in 
Persia  began  with  the  present  century,  and  was  due  to  the  belief 
that  the  invasion  of  India  by  a  European  Power  was  a  probable 
event.  The  politics  of  Persia  and  Afghanistan  have  always  been 
connected  with  British  India,  and  accordingly  the  first  steps  in 
establishing  diplomatic  relations  with  Persia  were  taken  by  the 
Governor-General  who,  in  1805,  accredited  Captain  Malcolm  as  his 
envoy  to  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  the  sovereign  of  Persia,  to  treat  concern- 
ing the  Afghans,  the  French,  and  the  trade  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
France  soon  followed  with  a  message  to  the  Shah,  and  in  1806 
M.  Jaubert  arrived  as  envoy  at  Tehran,  and  went  back  to  Europe 
with  a  duly  accredited  Persian  ambassador,  who  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  The  immediate  result  of  this  treaty 
was  the  despatch  of  a  military  mission  of  many  French  officers,  under 
General  Gardanne,  to  instruct  and  drill  the  Persian  army.  On  this 
becoming  known  prompt  measures  were  taken  both  in  London  and 
Calcutta  to  check  French  influence  at  Tehran,  and  political  missions 
were  despatched  from  both  the  home  and  the  Indian  Governments, 
each  charged  with  the  sole  conduct  of  negotiations.  The  autocratic 
Governor- General  at  Calcutta  considered  that  Persia  was  directly  in 
his  sphere  of  influence,  and  he  anticipated  the  action  of  the  home 
Government  by  accrediting  Malcolm  again,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier- General,  as  envoy  to  the  Shah.  The  counter-mission 
under  Sir  Harford  Jones  arrived  at  Bombay  in  April  1808,  some 
time  after  Malcolm's  departure,  and,  continuing  its  long  journey, 
reached  Tehran  in  February  1809.  But  a  few  days  before  its  entry 
into  the  capital  the  Shah  had  dismissed  Gardanne's  military 
mission,  on  the  plea  that  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  debarred  France  from 
aiding  Persia  against  Eussia.  Since  that  time  Great  Britain  has 
always  been  represented  at  the  Court  of  Persia.  The  Eussian 
Legation  has  been  established  there  since  1828. 
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At  the  end  of  the  last  century  Napoleon  was  warring  with 
England  in  Egypt,  whither  he  had  gone  possessed  with  dreams  of 
conquest  in  the  footsteps  of  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Disappointment 
and  defeat  drove  him  back  to  France,  and  then,  abandoning  his  vain 
idea  of  the  invasion  of  England,  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  further 
vanity  of  the  invasion  of  India,  with  the  help  of  Russia  and  an 
auxiliary  Persian  army  drilled  and  led  by  French  officers.  (This 
was  the  purpose  of  Gardanne's  military  mission.)  History  relates 
that  to  frustrate  the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  India  was  the 
governing  idea  of  Lord  Mornington's  foreign  policy  when  he  was 
Grovernor-Greneral  of  British  India,  and  this  idea,  as  applied  to 
invasion  generally  from  the  north  and  north-west,  became  a  fixed 
principle  of  policy,  and  led  to  the  Afghan  wars  of  1839  and  1878, 
and  the  Persian  war  of  1856. 

At  the  end  of  the  last  century  France  and  England  were  the  two 
great  rivals  in  the  East,  and  the  success  of  the  French  arms  had 
inspired  the  famous  Dupleix  with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  French 
Empire  in  India;  but  the  power  of  England  grew  so  rapidly  by 
victories  in  diplomacy  and  war  that  Napoleon  planned  his  expedition 
to  Egypt  and  Syria,  in  order  to  recoup  France  for  the  loss  of  some  of 
her  possessions  in  India,  and  to  save  what  remained  of  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  defeats  which  he  suffered  there,  and  the  failure 
of  the  plan  of  operations  in  the  East  which  he  had  arranged  with 
the  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia  in  1800,  he  kept  India  steadily  in  view, 
and  in  1807,  at  the  Tilsit  meeting,  he  won  over  Paul's  successor  to  the 
Russian  throne,  Alexander  the  First,  to  join  in  a  scheme  for  driving  the 
English  out  of  India.  Alexander  was  induced  by  superior  diplomacy 
to  adopt  the  policy  of  Paul  in  this  matter ;  to  explain  which  I  here 
quote  from  The  Progress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  by  Colonel 
M.  J.  Yeniukoff,  published  in  Russia  in  1877  : 

The  Emperor  Paul  regarded  the  steppes  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  He  imagined 
that  they  offered  not  only  an  open  but  a  good  road  to  Southern  Asia,  and  there- 
fore, being  dissatisfied  with  England,  he  despatched  a  large  number  of  Don 
Cossacks,  under  the  command  of  Orloff',  through  the  districts  of  the  Little  Horde. 
At  the  same  time,  i.e.  1800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  First  Consul  of  the 
French  Republic,  Bonaparte,  by  virtue  of  which  a  combined  Russo-French  army 
was  to  disembark  at  Astrabad  (Caspian),  and  march  from  thence  into  India  by 
way  of  Khorasan  and  Afghanistan.  The  death  of  the  Emperor  put  an  end  to 
these  more  than  daring  plans,  and  the  Cossacks,  after  suffering  many  privations  in 
the  steppe,  were  withdrawn. 

From  Continental  sources  we  are  now  being  informed  by  friendly 
as  well  as  unfriendly  press  communications  that  a  combination  of 
circumstances  now  happening  may  bring  on  a  *  life-and-death  ques- 
tion/ which  will  place  the  safety  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
balance  and  threaten  grave  peril  to  India.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
singular  coincidence  of  events  if,  in  the  closing  year  of  this  century, 
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we  should  see  a  semblance  of  a  scheme  to  '  drive  the  English  out  of 
India/  as  was  planned  in  its  opening  year. 

Kecent  movements  of  Kussian  troops  to  Kushk,  on  the  Afghan 
frontier,  within  easy  striking  distance  of  Herat,  and  certain  military 
preparations  there,  have  been  somewhat  prominently  noticed  even 
in  the  St.  Petersburg  papers,  and  explained  to  be  merely  an  experi- 
ment in  mobilisation ;  but  the  fact  of  the  press  notices  being  permitted 
by  the  Kussian  Censor,  if  not  encouraged,  seems  to  give  colour  to 
the  suspicion  that  under  this  apparent  openness  there  is  some 
concealment. 

Our  studied  and  strenuous  endeavours  to  create  a  '  neutral  zone  * 
in  Central  Asia  between  the  Eussian  possessions  and  India  have 
quite  failed  in  real  effect.  In  1873  Kussia  acknowledged,  when 
settling  with  England  the  Oxus  Kiver  boundary  of  Afghanistan,  that 
that  State  and  its  dependencies  were  indisputably  within  the  British 
sphere  of  influence,  and  we  then  trusted  that  its  internal  affairs 
were  thenceforward  to  be  free  from  all  Kussian  interference.  Not- 
withstanding this  assurance,  the  dangerous  interference  which 
brought  on  war  between  the  Amir  Sher  Ali  Khan  and  England  took 
place  five  years  after,  viz.  in  1878.  The  same  acknowledgment  was 
made,  and  the  same  pledge  of  non-interference  was  given  in  effect, 
by  the  further  Afghan  boundary  agreement  of  1887,  when  again 
there  seemed  to  be  a  final  and  binding  assurance  that  at  last  the 
limits  of  Kussian  advance  towards  India  had  been  reached.  But 
while  England  aims  at  the  maintenance  of  a  strong,  united  and 
independent  Afghanistan  to  stand  between  India  and  Kussia  in 
Central  Asia,  the  forces  of  the  Kussian  forward  policy  continue 
steadily  at  work  to  break  up  that  State,  so  as  to  have  a  common 
frontier  between  the  two  Powers.  This  persistent  policy  is  thus 
expressed  in  Colonel  Veniukoff's  paper  on  The  Progress  of  Russia 
in  Central  Asia,  which  I  have  previously  quoted : 

Lastly,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  our  successes  in  Central  Asia  Lave  great 
importance :  for  Kussia  herself,  as  a  gradual  advance  towards  frontiers  more 
favourable  for  her ;  for  Asia,  as  completing  the  subjection  of  nearly  half  its  power 
to  a  single  nation  ;  and  for  mankind  generally,  as  the  movement  of  one  powerful 
European  nation  to  meet  another  which  has  already  possessed  itself  of  the  richest 
territories  in  the  East,  and  is  fearing  the  loss  of  her  authority  over  them. 

A  large  concentration  of  Kussian  troops  at  Kushk  can  only  be 
regarded  by  the  Amir  as  a  menace  to  his  sovereignty  at  Herat,  and 
if  he  still  possesses  the  same  spirit  of  determination  which  he  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  of  the  Panjdeh  attack  in  1885,  the  action 
now  reported  of  him  in  the  papers,  in  strengthening  the  frontier 
garrisons,  and  cutting  the  roads  leading  to  Herat,  so  as  to  make 
them  difficult  for  waggons .  and  wheeled  artillery,  may  lead  to  the 
inevitable  collision.  It  was  mainly  due  to  the  accident  of  the 
Amir's  presence  at  Kawal  Pindi,  as  the  guest  of  the  Viceroy  of  India, 
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when  the  news  of  the  fight  on  the  Kushk  was  received,  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  hold  his  troops  in  check ;  otherwise  it  is  probable- 
that  the  force  of  events  would  have  led  the  Kussians  to  Herat  in 
1885.  While  the  fifteen  years  which  have  passed  since  then  have- 
enabled  the  Russians  to  consolidate  their  power  in  Transcaspia,  and 
to  extend  and  improve  their  railway  communications  right  up  to  the 
Afghan  frontier,  thus  putting  them  in  a  vastly  superior  position  for 
a  further  advance  now,  yet  the  advantage  gained  during  this  period 
is  not  all  on  their  side.  The  State  of  Afghanistan  has  become 
stronger  during  the  twenty  years  of  the  Amir  Abdul-Rahman's  reign  ; 
his  people  have  seen  their  highly  prized  national  independence  kept 
free  from  foreign  interference,  and  they  have  built  up  a  real  belief  in  its? 
support  by  England.  Time  also  has  brought  the  advantage  of 
making  them  forget  much  of  the  bitter  feeling  produced  in  1879  ; 
for  we  should  remember  that  while  in  the  first  phase  of  the  last 
Afghan  war  it  was  mainly  Sher  Ali's  army  which  opposed  us,  yet 
in  the  second  phase  the  people  rose  against  us,  believing  that  our 
occupation  of  the  country  meant  annexation  and  the  loss  of  their 
independence.  The  Amir  himself  also  has  now  become  habituated 
to  the  sweets  of  royalty  and  his  recognition  before  the  world  as  a 
strong  and  independent  sovereign.  He  knows  that  in  alliance  with 
Russia  he  would  not  be  regarded  as  so  thoroughly  independent,  and 
that  no  one,  certainly  in  Asia,  could  believe  it  possible.  He  has  the 
example  of  Sher  Ali  before  him :  his  flight,  and  the  circumstances 
which  hastened  his  death.  He  knows  well  the  dependent  position 
of  so-called  ruling  '  khans  '  in  Central  Asia  under  Russian  supremacy, 
and  he  regards  himself,  with  justifiable  pride,  as  the  sole  remaining 
chief  among  them  all  who  really  rules  as  well  as  reigns.  During 
his  thirteen  years  of  residence  at  Samarkand  he  had  the  fullest 
opportunity  to  learn  much  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  when  he 
was  called  to  the  Afghan  throne.  He  has  made  good  use  of  his 
superior  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  has  introduced  industries  and 
established  manufactories  which  have  added  greatly  to  the  power  of 
himself  and  his  people.  In  the  matter  of  armament  and  military 
organisation  he  has  completely  changed  the  character  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  an  invader  may  now  meet,  and  believing,  as  he  does, 
and  with  good  reason,  that  the  Russian  successes  in  war  in  Central 
Asia  have  hitherto  been  won  against  races  less  warlike  than  the 
Afghans,  he  naturally  feels  confident  of  his  power  to  hold  fast  his 
position  in  Afghanistan  proper,  at  all  events. 

Colonel  Count  York  von  Wartenburg,  Sectional  Chief  in  the 
Grerman  General  Staff,  in  his  interesting  lecture  to  the  Berlin 
Military  Society  in  December  last  on  '  Afghanistan  and  the  Anglo- 
Russian  Rivalry  in  Asia,'  stated  the  opinion  that  the  occupation  of 
Herat  by  Russia  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  occupation  of 
Kandahar  by  the  British.  He  considered  that  the  real  struggle 
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would  then  take  place  for  the  possession  of  Kabul.  He  assumed 
that  the  military  struggle  for  .dominion  in  Afghanistan  would  be 
preceded  by  a  diplomatic  contest  for  the  alliance  of  the  Amir.  If 
this  diplomatic  contest  be  conducted  by  Kussia  after  the  capture  of 
Herat,  and  if  England  acts  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  Amir's 
policy  as  expressed  in  1 885,  which  was  to  give  his  people  time  to  see 
that  England's  real  object  is  to  defend  Afghanistan  against  invasion, 
and  not  to  occupy  it,  we  may  be  called  in  to  help  them,  and  thus 
enter  Kandahar  as  friends.  Abdul-Eahman  often  shows  himself  in 
his  dealings  with  India  to  be  unreasonably  captious  and  capricious  ; 
but  he  probably  looks  upon  this  as  his  royal  privilege,  especially 
when  reminded  by  circumstances  that  he  is  under  some  obligation 
for  value  received.  But  this  need  not  affect  the  fact  that  he  and  his 
people  know  England  to  be  a  great  Power  ready  to  support  a  friendly 
Afghanistan. 

Strong  pressure  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Amir  by  the 
suggestion  that  the  right  of  himself  or  his  son  to  the  Kabul  throne 
can  be  disputed  by  a  strongly  supported  claimant  of  royal  descent 
from  the  asylum  beyond  the  Oxus,  whence  he  himself  issued  in  1880 ; 
but  this  would  not,  I  think,  move  him  in  his  decision.  If  well 
managed,  the  troops  will  be  loyal  to  him  and  his  duly  appointed 
successor,  and  they  know  that  the  Indian  Grovernment  is  generous, 
and  always  keeps  its  engagements.  The  fact  is  recognised  in  Kabul 
and  Kandahar  that  India  and  Afghanistan  have  need  of  one  another, 
and  that  India  can  be  safely  trusted.  Thus  the  chances  are  that, 
with  good  diplomacy  on  our  part,  the  Afghans  will  decide  not  to 
endanger  their  independence  by  allowing  the  Eussians  to  make  their 
-country  a  base  of  operations  against  India.  They  have  ascertained 
beyond  a  doubt  that  Kussia  in  Central  Asia  has  always  annexed 
every  place  she  has  occupied,  and  they  know  that  she  would  find  this 
absolutely  necessary  in  Afghanistan  in  order  to  secure  her  communica- 
tions. While  many  of  the  reckless  and  restless  spirits  would  be 
eager  to  join  them  for  promise  of  reward  and  plunder,  yet  the  mass 
of  the  men  and  women  (with  a  semi-nomadic  and  pastoral  people  the 
*  mothers'  meetings '  exercise  a  strong  vote)  would  be  against  '  risk 
with  the  Kuss.'  We  should  then  reap  our  reward  for  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  promise  made  in  1880  that  we  would  evacuate  the  country 
when  an  approved  national  government  was  established.  At  that 
time  there  was  a  strong  controversy  regarding  the  retention  of 
Kandahar  as  a  position  of  great  strategical  value  for  the  defence  of 
India,  but  the  opinion  in  favour  of  complete  withdrawal  fortunately 
prevailed.  On  one  side  the  withdrawal  was  pronounced  to  be  a 
great  military  blunder ;  on  the  other  it  was  regarded  as  a  great 
political  success.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  had  we  retained 
Kandahar  the  Amir  would  never  have  ceased  to  resent  what  he  con- 
sidered a  disgrace,  in  depriving  him  of  the  hereditary  home  of  his 
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royal  Durani  tribe,  and  an  invader  would  always  have  had  it  in  his 
power  to  make  the  tempting  offer  of  its  capture  for  Afghanistan. 

The  Amir  is  certain,  I  think,  to  resist  any  attempt  to  take  Herat 
by  force  of  arms,  though  he  knows  well  that  the  place  must  fall  to 
the  superior  troops  and  artillery  which  would  be  used  against  it. 
But  what  about  a  cause  for  war  ?  If  bent  on  war,  it  would  be  easy 
on  such  a  frontier  to  make  a  plausible  one.  There  is  the  ground  of 
ethnographical  unity,  demanding  that  all  the  Turkomans  and  others 
there  should  come  under  Eussian  rule,  as  the  present  boundary 
divides  nomadising  sections  of  tribes,  which  range  from  side  to  side 
according  to  season  and  pasturage,  evade  taxation  by  change,  and  rob 
and  raid  in  retaliation  for  cattle  and  property  justly  seized  for  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  fines ;  trade  is  hampered ;  a  chronic  state  of 
turbulence  both  provokes  and  invites  aggression.  And  then  Kussia, 
when  the  opportunity  suits  her,  may  say  that,  just  as  a  similar  state 
of  things,  in  her  opinion,  forced  on  the  extension  of  the  British 
Empire  in  India  to  the  mountains  beyond  the  Indus,  so  her  dominion 
is  being  led  on  to  Herat  in  spite  of  herself,  and  possibly  to  the  Hindu 
Kush  mountain  range.  Petitions  also  in  plenty  from  the  alien  peoples 
round  about  Herat  may  be /produced/praying  for  deliverance  from  the 
oppressive  rule  of  the  dominant  Afghans. 

In  the  event  of  an  advance  on  Herat  being  really  made  the  Amir 
may  say  to  England,  *  What  support  can  you  give  me  to  recover  that 
province,  and  to  keep  the  rest  of  my  possessions  in  Turkestan  and 
Badakhshan,  which  are  sure  to  be  lost  to  me  if  the  Kussians  are  left 
undisturbed  at  Herat  ?  You  laid  down  my  boundaries  with  Kussia, 
and  therefore  my  interests  are  your  interests/  At  the  same  time 
Kussia  may  try  to  conciliate,  after  striking  her  blow,  by  offering  the 
Amir  a  subsidy  from  the  Herat  revenues  considerably  larger  than  the 
surplus  generally  available  for  the  Kabul  treasury  under  the  Afghan 
Administration,  for,  with  greater  security  to  property  and  improved 
methods,  the  receipts  from  all  sources  would  soon  show  a  very 
substantial  increase. 

The  friendly  service  which  Kussia  has  just  rendered  to  the  Shah 
and  his  Government  in  helping  to  raise  a  State  loan,  without  which 
the  Administration  of  Persia  was  in  sore  distress,  must  strengthen 
considerably  the  influence  she  already  possessed  at  Tehran.  Her 
trade  all  along  the  north,  from  Tabriz  to  Meshed,  has  expanded 
greatly  in  late  years,  and  increased  commercial  dealings  to  such  an 
appreciable  extent  as  to  make  the  assigned  Customs  receipts  a 
thoroughly  reliable  and  good  security  for  the  loan.  This  expansion 
of  trade  had  naturally  produced  an  increase  of  influence,  resulting 
from  satisfactory  transactions  on  all  sides ;  and  following  this  there 
will  now  be  the  golden  goodwill  of  the  Shah's  Government  spread 
over  the  country  by  the  happy  means  of  the  settlement  of  long 
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arrears  of  salaries  and  pay,  civil  and  military,  to  which  it  is  under- 
stood a  portion  of  the  loan  is  to  be  applied. 

It  is  believed  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  we  are  told  in  a  leading 
London  newspaper,  that  the  concentration  of  a  military  force  at 
Kushk  is  not  with  any  present  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  England's 
embarrassments  in  South  Africa,  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  action 
on  some  other  occasion,  and  in  order  to  have  means  ready  to  try  to 
intimidate  England  into  an  accommodating  policy  generally  in  all 
future  disputes.  It  is  said  that  Eussia  has  no  other  point  of  contact 
with  the  British  Empire  where  she  can  practically  resent  injury  to 
her  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  and  she  is  determined  to  establish 
as  strong  a  position  as  possible  for  offensive  purposes  on  this  part  of 
the  Afghan  frontier.  Now  the  Kushk  position  has  the  further 
advantage  of  being  near  the  point  of  junction  of  the  frontiers  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and  thus  it  also  serves  as  a  strong  show  of 
physical  force  to  support  her  policy  in  the  former  country.  But  for 
the  present,  as  I  have  explained,  this  is  not  necessary,  as,  in  return 
for  valuable  assistance  given  when  urgently  needed,  the  friendliest 
relations  on  the  part  of  Persia  are  certain  to  prevail. 

The  Indian  Government  has  lately  opened  a  trade  route  from 
Quetta  to  the  Seistan  frontier,  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Persia, 
and  there  are  symptoms  of  an  active  interest  being  taken  by  Kussia 
in  opening  a  route  from  the  Meshed-Herat  road  to  meet  it,  and  to 
serve  as  a  means  of  safe  and  easy  communication  with  her  Vice- 
Consul  in  Seistan.  With  the  readier  assistance  which  Persia  may 
now  be  expected  to  give,  this  route  may  develop  into  a  superior  line 
of  communication  for  trade  and  other  purposes,  with  regular  stages 
and  an  organised  system  of  protection  and  supply.  This  would  form 
a  very  effective  means  of  carrying  Russian  influence  right  up  to  the 
British  border,  at  a  point  where  routes  lead  to  Khelat,  Quetta,  and 
Kandahar.  This  Persian  route  would  flank  for  about  halfway  the 
old-established  road  from  Herat  to  Kandahar  by  Farah  and  Girishk. 
The  province  of  Khorasan,  of  which  the  sacred  city  of  Meshed  is  the 
capital,  extends  from  Sarrakhs  in  the  north,  on  the  Russian  frontier, 
to  Seistan  in  the  south,  and  has  abundant  resources  in  corn  and 
cattle.  Central  Asia,  with  Persia,  is  the  natural  home  of  the  horse 
and  the  camel,  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  besides  these,  Khorasan  can 
supply  wheat,  barley,  dried  clover,  and  other  fodder  for  these 
animals.  Mule  breeding  is  also  largely  carried  on.  Money  will  pro- 
cure any  service  in  these  regions  ;  so  with  a  good  system  of  prompt 
payment  Russia  can  become  the  mistress  of  Persia's  resources  of 
provisions  and  transport  in  Khorasan.  The  proximity  of  the  Russian 
railway  in  the  north  would  allow  of  supplies  being  conveniently 
taken  up  and  conveyed  to  Kushk. 

In  connection  with  the  Russian  loan  to  Persia  which  has  just 
been  concluded,  an  impression  appears  to  exist  in  some  quarters  that 
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it  points  to  a  distinct  success  in  diplomacy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
transaction  was  merely  a  business  one,  for  which  no  marked  ability, 
diplomatic  or  otherwise,  was  specially  required.  Half  of  the  loan  was 
offered  in  London  on  the  same  terms  as  were  accepted  in  St. 
Petersburg,  with  this  difference — that  the  Customs  revenue  of  the 
south  was  hypothecated  for  its  service.  The  English  loan  which  was 
all  but  concluded  in  1898  was  secured  on  the  actual  control  of  the 
maritime  Customs  in  the  south  and  the  inland  Customs  at  Kerman- 
shah,  situated  on  the  great  trade  route  from  Baghdad  to  Western 
and  Central  Persia.  The  control  was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Imperial 
Bank  of  Persia,  and  that  Bank,  in  consideration  of  an  advanced 
payment  in  anticipation  of  the  loan,  had  entered  into  business 
possession  of  the  Customs-houses  at  Bushire  and  Kermanshah.  At 
the  last  moment,  however,  the  Shah  took  alarm  at  a  suggestion  that 
this  was  a  surrender  of  his  sovereign  rights,  without  such  a  severe 
pressure  of  circumstances  as  to  justify  the  action,  and  accordingly 
the  negotiations  were  abruptly  broken  off.  Financial  assistance  was 
obtained  from  a  rival  establishment,  and  on  the  English  Bank  being 
repaid  the  Persian  control  at  Bushire  and  Kermanshah  was  resumed. 
In  excuse  for  the  Persian  Government  it  was  urged  that  while  it 
had  a  firm  belief  in  the  policy  of  England  to  preserve  the  national  inde- 
pendence, yet  the  occupation  of  the  Customs  posts  had  alarmed 
thoughtful  persons  among  the  people,  and  raised  doubts  in  their 
minds  as  to  England's  next  move.  They  had  seen  in  this  action  in 
the  south  a  strong  provocation  to  Russia  to  insist  on  similar  advan- 
tages in  the  north,  and  influence  was  exercised  to  cause  the  Shah  to 
regard  the  warning  and  to  induce  his  Council  to  put  an  end  to 
the  loan  negotiations.  They  saw,  however,  that  a  foreign  loan  was 
urgently  required  to  save  the  country  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  long 
overdue  arrears  of  administration  and  army  payments,  of  increasing 
State  debts  and  fast-accumulating  charges,  and  another  attempt  was 
made  to  obtain  a  loan  in  London  on  the  security  of  a  lien  on  the 
Customs  already  mentioned,  with  the  condition  of  control  in  event  of 
default  in  regular  payment  of  the  interest  charges.  But  the  risk  of 
delay  and  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  *  default '  clause  in  a  friendly 
and  profitable  manner  had  a  strong  deterrent  effect  on  financiers,  and 
the  offer  was  refused.  Russia,  however,  does  not  seem  to  fear  default, 
nor,  in  the  event  of  it  happening,  any  real  difficulty  in  obtaining 
and  exercising  control  in  accordance  with  the  contract.  But  there  is  this 
great  advantage  on  her  side  :  it  would  be  a  simple  matter  for  her, 
at  Julfa  for  instance,  where  a  large  traffic  passes  to  and  from  Tabriz 
and  the  Caucasus,  to  move  some  of  the  Russian  Customs  officers  from 
one  end  of  the  '  flying  bridge '  there  over  the  Araxes  (the  boundary 
stream)  to  the  other,  and  at  once  establish  an  effective  control. 
There  are  other  points  of  contact  on  their  long  common  frontier 
where  a  change  of  Customs  control  could  be  made  in  a  somewhat 
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similarly  easy  manner  ;  the  Caspian  Sea  being  a  Russian  possession, 
with  its  large  seaborne  trade  carried  in  Eussian  vessels,  would  make 
the  change  on  its  coast  still  more  simple.  Where  the  penalty  of 
default  can  thus  be  easily  enforced  default  is  unlikely  to  occur. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  fact  of  the  due 
claims  of  the  English  Six  per  Cent.  Gold  Loan  of  1892  having  been 
regularly  met  by  the  Persian  Government,  notwithstanding  its 
financial  difficulties  during  the  last  few  years,  did  not  have  a 
favourable  effect,  and  bring  about  the  financial  help  asked  for  in 
London. 

The  Sadr  Azem,  the  present  able  Prime  Minister,  well  known  on 
the  Continent  and  in  England,  who  has  been  the  mainspring  in  the 
later  loan  affairs,  had  repeatedly  stated  how  pressing  was  Persia's 
need  of  financial  assistance  for  administrative  and  other  State  purposes, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  policy  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  the  Powers  he  did  his  utmost  to  get  half  the  loan  taken  in 
London.     With  the  Shah's  Government  it  is  an  important  point  of 
political  principle  not  to  recognise  spheres  of  influence  of  any  foreign 
Powers  in  Persia,  and  therefore  we  must  regard  with  satisfaction  the 
just  and  wise  consideration  which  has  excluded  the  Customs  of  the 
south  from  the  loan  security,  and  thus  prevented  the   Kussian  lien 
from  extending  all  over  Persia.     It  can  be  easily  understood  that  the 
Shah's  Government  had  to  make  a  strong  stand  to  do  this.     It  is  now 
generally  believed  that  Eussian  diplomacy  is  superior  to   English 
diplomacy  at  Tehran,  but  a  study  of  the  surrounding  circumstances 
of  the  Shah's  Court  shows  that  it  is  not  very  surprising  her  influence 
should  be  great,  irrespective  of  the  real  exercise  of  the  art  of  diplo- 
macy.     The   present   ruling    Kajar   dynasty,    and   almost    all   the 
Ministers,  notables,  and  courtiers,   belong  to  the  northern  frontier 
districts,  and  their  family  and  personal  interests  combine  with  State 
reasons  to  dictate  deference  to  Persia's  immediate  powerful  neighbour 
there.     Further,  their  perfect  belief  in  Eussia's  persistent  and  un- 
changing policy,  as  presented  to  their  view,  goes  greatly  to  strengthen 
her  influence.     It  may   be   said  that  Persia  has   always   regarded 
England  as  a  friendly  neighbour  with  no  aggressive  designs  against 
her;    this   notwithstanding   the   suggestion   already   mentioned   in 
connection  with  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  Customs  posts  at 
Bushire  and  Kermanshah.    Her  feeling  of  confidence  towards  England 
was  greatly  strengthened  on  finding  that  the  defeat  which  she  suffered 
in  the  war  of  1856  brought  her  no  loss  of  the  positions  and  territory  in 
the  south  which  were  captured  and  occupied      Eussia,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  invariably  marked  her  victories  by  annexations,  and  may 
thus  have  gained  an  influence  through  fear  which  our  friendly  and 
forbearing  character  has  failed  to  secure.     Persia  knows  well  that 
British  diplomacy  has  always  aimed  at  maintaining  her  integrity  and 
independence.     She  also  knows  that  while  India's  State   interests 
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are  closely  connected  with  the  independence  of  Persia,  British  com- 
merce has  established  itself  in  the  south  from  so  long  a  period,  and 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  call  for  the  fullest  protection  against  any 
influence  likely  to  injure  it.  Our  commercial  relations  with  the  south 
are  very  much  older  and  greater  than  those  of  any  other  Power,  and 
they  are  so  bound  up  with  our  policy  of  preserving  Persia's  national 
independence  that  any  measures  taken  to  secure  the  freedom  of  our 
trade,  and  assert  its  rights  and  privileges,  must  necessarily  mean 
determination  to  resist  any  hostile  change  in  the  government  of  that 
country  or  the  transfer  of  its  sovereign  authority  to  another  Power. 
It  has  been  lately  observed  that,  notwithstanding  our  adherence  to 
Free  Trade  principles  and  our  commercial  traditions  of  self-help,  the 
action  of  other  Governments  has  introduced  a  new  state  of  things, 
which  can  only  be  met  by  the  prompt  opposition  of  a  determination 
equal  to  their  own,  and  that,  as  competition  is  now  most  keen,  we 
should  support  every  wise  project  to  promote  and  facilitate  our 
national  and  commercial  interests. 

Eeturning  to  the  subject  of  diplomatic  rivalry  in  Persia,  the  idea 

that  what  may  be  called  the  ten  years'  railway  prohibitive  construction 

agreement,  which  ends  in  November  of  this  year,  was  a  victory  in 

diplomacy  at  Tehran  is  as  erroneous  as  that  concerning  the  loan.     As 

a  matter  of  fact,  that  agreement  was  the  result  of  the  Shah's  strong 

desire  to  keep  railways  out  of  Persia  during  his  reign.     In  1887-88 

Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  was  then  Eussian  Minister  at  Tehran,  had,  by 

strong  representation,  obtained  from  the  Shah,  Nasr-ed-Din,  the  right 

of  priority  of  railway  construction  in  Persia,  to  be  exercised  within  a 

period  of  five  years.     The  condition  specially  favourable  to  Eussian 

policy  was  that  no  railway  concession  was  to  be  granted  for  five  years 

without  Eussia  having  first  obtained  one.     In  1889-90  there   was 

considerable  competition  in  railway  schemes,  one  of  these  being  for 

a  line  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  proposed  by  two  Eussian  gentlemen  who 

were  said  to  be  *  unofficially '  supported  by  the  Eussian  Legation. 

There  was  also  a  proposal  for  an  international  line  extending  from 

Baku,  along  the  Caspian  coast  via  Eesht  and  Hamadan,  to  Mohamrah, 

with  a  branch  to  Tehran  if  desired.     This  was  mentioned  as  a  probable 

very  paying  line  in  carrying  Baku  oil  for  the  Indian  market,  and  to 

some  extent  it  is  the  same  line  now  spoken  of  as  a  Eussian  one  from 

Baku  to  Hamadan,  and  eventually  to  meet  a  branch  from  the  German 

Baghdad   railway.      The  Shah  was  much  troubled  concerning  this 

railway  activity,  as  he  did  not  desire  to  have  the  l  rest  and  repose  of 

Persia '  disturbed  by  steam-hot  haste.     The  idea  of  the  bustle  and 

hustle  of  express  trains  became  associated  in  his  mind  with  countless 

quarrels  among  grasping  concessionnaires  and  rival   Legations.     He 

was  quite  content  with  his  spirit  of  railway  enterprise  in  sanctioning 

a  toy  line  of  five  miles  from  Tehran  to  the  popular  shrine  of  Shah 

Abdul  Azim,  and  considered  that  he  was  sufficiently  '  up  to  date'  by 
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that  undertaking.  He  knew  that  he  was  not  singular  in  his  dis- 
inclination to  hear  the  roar  of  railway  trains  and  the  scream  of  steam 
whistles  at  Tehran,  as  allusion  was  made  to  the  strong  opposition 
which  was  at  first  made  in  England,  the  birthplace  of  steam  enterprise, 
by  nobles  and  large  landed  proprietors  to  the  sound  and  sight  of 
railways  in  '  their '  neighbourhood.  The  remark  was  made  that  even 
town  communities  had  combined  to  petition  against  the  new  locomotive 
invasion,  and  this  had  all  happened  in  the  time  of  the  present  English 
royal  reign.  The  Shah  liked  the  advantages  of  railways  in  other 
countries,  but  did  not  see  they  were  necessary  in  Persia.  He  con- 
sidered, moreover,  that  the  commerce  of  his  country  was  not  sufficient 
to  support  railways,  and  therefore,  regarding  the  various  rival  lines  as 
more  strategical  than  commercial,  he  was  opposed  to  railway  con- 
struction. This  could  not  be  said  openly,  however,  as  he  was  sensitive 
to  unfavourable  remarks  in  foreign  countries  as  to  his  policy  and 
opinions. 

A  new  Eussian  Minister  arrived  at  the  Court  of  Persia  in  1890, 
and  it  soon  transpired  that  he  was  believed  to  intend  asking  for  a 
prolongation  of  the  railway  agreement  for  another  term  of  five  years. 
The  Shah  was  in  constant  anxiety  lest  a  Eussian  railway  concession 
should  be  applied  for  under  the  existing  agreement,  and  just  when 
he  had  begun  to  hope  that  the  five  years  might  run  out  without  this 
being  done,  he  became  greatly  disquieted  on  hearing  that  a  pro- 
longation of  the  term  [might  be  requested.  Eussia's  object  really 
was,  by  means  of  the  priority  right,  to  block  railway  concessions  to 
the  subjects  of  other  Powers,  and  the  Shah's  desire  was  to  have  no 
railways  at  all.  Neither  knew  what  the  other  truly  wanted,  and 
each  tried  to  win  in  the  diplomatic  game,  which  they  played  with 
keen  interest.  The  Shah  finally  saw  that! they  both  had  the  same 
object  in  view,  and  his  Majesty  cleverly  made  a  show  of  deferring  to 
the  desire  of  the  '  most  favoured  nation,'  and  the  agreement  prohibit- 
ing all  railways  in  Persia  for  ten  years  was  arranged.  It  was 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  that  period  Eussia  and  Persia  would 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  railways  for  commercial 
purposes  should  be  constructed. 

The  Shah  took  great  credit  to  himself  for  contriving  by  this 
agreement  the  cancelling  of  the  Dolgorouki  paper  and  the  setting 
aside  of  the  proposal  regarding  prolongation.  He  was  much  pleased 
in  regard  to  what  he  considered  was  to  happen  at  the  end  of 
the  ten  years.  He  said  the  clause  in  the  agreement  on  this  point 
merely  gave  the  right  to  '  talk '  about  railways.  He  was  most  pleased, 
however,  at  having  silenced  all  talk  about  railway  concessions  for 
ten  years.  The  negotiations  were  kept  secret  from  the  British 
Legation,  and  the  Eussian  Minister  was  well  satisfied  with  his  success 
in  getting  from  the  Shah  what  the  Shah  all  the  time  was  most 
anxious  to  get  from  him.  At  that  time  there  was  a  promise  from 
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the  Shah  that  no  railway  to  the  South  of  Persia  would  be  allowed  with- 
out the  consent  of  England,  and  it  was  understood  that  Persia,  in  any 
arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years'  agreement,  would  take 
cognisance  of  that  promise.  In  connection  with  the  agreement  a 
communication  was  made  to  the  Shah  that  England  reserved  to  her- 
self the  right  to  protect  her  own  interests. 

T.   E.   GrORDON. 


1900 


SCRIPTURE  AND  ROMAN  CATHOLICISM 


I  have  to  thank  my  friend  the  Keverend  Father  Clarke,  S.J.,  for  a 
very  temperate  and  courteous  criticism  of  my  recent  articles.  Con- 
sidering the  annoyance  and  pain  they  must  have  caused  him,  I  feel 
very  sensible  of  his  kindness,  while  his  candour  excites  my  admira- 
tion. After  the  amazingly  ignorant  remarks  made  in  a  weekly 
Catholic  journal  in  opposition  to  points  put  forward  by  me,  it  is 
refreshing  to  read  the  statements  of  a  learned  theologian  like  Father 
Clarke. 

Thus  he  says : l 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  God  could  have  forgiven  man  without  the  sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  Lord's  sacred  agony  and  death  was  to 
give  an  object-lesson  to  men.  Again  it  is  perfectly  true,  on  the  supposition  (one 
practically  impossible,  yet  quite  conceivable  in  theory)  that  our  Lord's  body  had 
undergone  a  process  of  corruption  in  the  grave,  such  a  fact  would  have  in  no  way 
been  conclusive  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

I  have  really  hardly  anything  to  object  to  in  Father  Clarke's 
article.  It  seems  only  to  make  necessary  a  few  brief  explanations 
as  to  what  I  have  meant  and  intended,  followed  by  some  careful 
notes  of  the  positions  assumed,  and  the  principles  laid  down  by  him ; 
positions  which,  with  one  exception,  seem  to  me  to  be  quite  reason- 
able, and  principles  I  thoroughly  accept  and  agree  with  from  my 
present  point  of  view,  though  our  inferences  drawn  therefrom  are  in 
absolute  antagonism. 

My  object  in  writing  my  articles  was  threefold.  There  have  long 
been,  as  everybody  is  aware,  two  sections  in  the  Catholic  Church ; 
one  commonly  known  as  ultramontane,  the  other  frequently 
distinguished  as  liberal,  though  I  have  objected  to  the  latter  designa- 
tion, saying  that  its  members  should  simply  claim  to  be  '  Catholics  * 
pure  and  simple,  unless  it  be  '  Catholics  par  excellence.9 

It  is  to  the  second  section  I  have  ever  belonged  since  I  became  a 
Catholic,  and  it  is  that  section  I  have  always  sought  to  serve. 
When  I  wrote  my  articles  I  had  still  some  faint  hope  that  the 
liberal  section  might  not  only  maintain  itself  but  multiply,  and  one 
day  become  dominant.  My  first  object  then  was  to  strengthen 
what  I  regarded  as  the  real,  the  only  possible,  Catholicity  for  the 

1  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  1900,  p.  258. 
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future,  and  my  second  purpose  to  promote  this  process  by  endeavour- 
ing to  still  retain  within  the  fold  all  Catholics  of  liberal  views,  and 
especially  those  whose  liberalism  was  most  vigorous  and  developed. 
But  I  had  grave  doubts,  and  have  had  ever  since  1893,  whether 
such  Catholicity  could  maintain  itself  and  gain  power  within  the 
Roman  Communion.  My  third  purpose  was  to  test  this  question 
decisively,  should  it  be  possible  for  me  so  to  do.  I  therefore  wrote 
in  such  a  way  as,  should  I  escape  condemnation,  might  afford  some 
really  good  ground  for  the  hope  that  a  progressive  as  distinguished 
from  a  petrified  Catholicism  might  be  able  to  live  and  flourish. 

My  action  was  strongly  opposed  by  some  of  my  liberal  Catholic 
friends  who  feared  that  I  might  bring  down  on  myself  the  thunders 
of  the  Vatican,  and  so  make  our  common  position  an  impossible 
one.  But  I  argued  that  the  time  had  come  when  we  ought  to  know 
whether  our  position  was,  or  was  not,  an  honest  and  secure  one  ;  that 
it  was  useless  to  go  on  living  in  a  *  fool's  paradise/  and  that  for  my 
part  I  was  utterly  sick  of  verbal  jugglings  which  could  only  bring 
discredit  on  a  faith  for  which  they  were  offered  as  apologies.  I  was 
determined  to  rest  satisfied  with  ambiguous  teaching  no  longer,  but 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  possible  for  me  and  my  friends  to  remain 
in  the  Eoman  Communion,  or  whether  we  must  leave,  or  be  expelled 
from,  the  Catholic  Church. 

I  therefore  carried  out  my  design,  and  wrote  my  two  articles  with 
a  result  which  is  now  patent  to  all  men. 

With  respect  to  Father  Clarke's  article,  I  have  first  to  remark  that, 
in  contrasting  beliefs  which  he  calls  de  fide  or  proarima  ad  fidem 
with  pious  convictions  which  have  received  no  authoritative  approval, 
he  says 2 : 

The  distinction  is  entirely  ignored  by  Mr.  Mivart.  He  does  not  seem  to  be 
aware  of  its  existence. 

Now  I  was  quite  aware  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  a  valid  distinc- 
tion of  the  kind  which  can  be  clearly  drawn  out;  though  I  was, 
and  am,  sceptical  as  to  its  real  existence,  while  I  am  as  certain  as 
is  the  Very  Kev.  Dr.  Hogan  that  the  attempt  to  draw  it  would  '  give 
rise  to  endless  discussions.' 

But  Father  Clarke's  distinction  can,  at  any  rate,  only  be  applied 
ex  post  facto.  For  unless  Roman  Catholics  are  bound  to  nothing 
more  than  to  accept  actually  defined  dogma — which  would  only 
throw  the  difficulty  a  step  further  back — it  is  impossible  to  say 
beforehand  what  tenets  fall  under  each  head  respectively. 

That  the  second  coming  of  Christ  during  the  life  of  the  first 
generation  of  Christians  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  certain 
dogma  of  faith  in  the  first  century,  is  to  me  as  indisputable  as  the 
fact  that  Christ  repeatedly  affirmed  it.  Indeed  it  seems  to  me  to 
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have  been  a  doctrine  asserted  by  him  with  exceptional  reiteration 
and  emphasis. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  easy  to  deny  that  a  belief  was  de  fide 
centuries  after  it  has  been  found  to  have  been  an  entirely  false 
belief.  In  my  article  in  this  Review  I  have  given  various  examples 
of  similar  changes.  There  were :  (1)  the  necessity  of  Church- 
membership  for  salvation ;  (2)  the  doctrine  about  usury ;  (3)  the  duty 
of  intolerance ;  (4)  the  ethics  of  gambling ;  (5)  the  ethics  about 
cruelty  to  animals ;  (6)  the  ethics  of  intellectual  assent  and  credu- 
lity ;  (7)  the  claims  of  antiquity ;  (8)  the  practical  treatment  of 
Scripture ;  (9)  the  nature  -of  sin,  hell,  and  damnation ;  (10)  the 
meaning  of  redemption ;  (11)  the  reality  of  witchcraft ;  (12)  posses- 
sion of  devils.  As  to  these  changes  I  feel  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  me  to  add  anything,  and  I  have  nothing  more  I  need  say  with 
respect  to  any  other  remark  Father  Clarke  has  made  about  me,  his 
kindly  meant  observations  about  my  *  faith '  being  too  personal  to 
be  of  any  interest  to  my  readers. 

But  an  assertion  of  his  concerning  a  matter  of  the  highest 
interest  is  too  noteworthy  and  remarkable  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  quotation. 

In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  chapter  i.  verse  3,  we  read  : 

To  whom  [tlie  Apostles]  also  he  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion  by  many 
infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

On   this  very  small  basis  Father  Clarke  proceeds3  to  erect  a 
wonderfully  vast  structure,  as  follows  : 

Now  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  New  Testament  a  synonym  for  the  Church 
of  Christ,  sometimes  for  the  Church  on  earth,  sometimes  for  the  Church  in  heaven. 
In  this  passage  it  has  reference  primarily  to  the  Church  on  earth.  It  informs  us 
that  our  Lord  instructed  His  disciples  on  the  nature  of  the  Church  which  He  had 
come  to  found  on  earth,  its  constitution,  its  government,  its  discipline,  its  sacraments, 
and,  above  all,  on  the  sacred  doctrines  which  it  was  commissioned  to  teach  man- 
kind. He  bequeathed  to  it  a  body  of  dogma,  clear,  definite  and  unmistakable, 
which  was  to  be  the  substance  of  all  its  future  teaching.  This  sacred  deposit  He 
placed  in  the  hands  of  His  twelve  Apostles.  After  the  death  of  the  last  of  them 
no  sort  of  addition  was  to  be  made  to  it.  ...  Hence  it  follows  that  every  dogma 
that  has  been  defined  from  then  till  now  is  a  part  of  this  inviolable  and  exclusive 
body  of  doctrine.  Every  decree  of  councils,  every  infallible  utterance  of  Popes, 
is  but  the  unfolding  of  some  further  portion  of  this  body  of  doctrine  which  had 
not  been  previously  unfolded.  ...  If  the  Vatican  Council  defined  as  of  faith  the 
infallibility  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  it  was  because  our  Lord  has  taught  this  doctrine 
to  His  Apostles.  ...  If  Pius  the  Ninth  defined  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God  to  be  a  dogma  binding  on  the  consciences  of  all  the  faithful, 
it  was  because  our  Lord  had  taught  His  Apostles  the  absolute  sinlessness  of 
JMary. 

The  foregoing  passage  must  seem  nothing  less  than  amazing  to 
the  great  majority  of  readers.     If  Christ  had  informed  His  Apostles 

8  Pp.  249-50.    The  italics  are  mine. 
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that  the  Pope  was  infallible,  how  was  it  that  not  an  inconsiderable 
minority  of  their  successors  in  the  Vatican  Council  should  have 
opposed  that  dogma  ? 

If  to  every  Apostle  it  was  a  familiar  fact  that  Mary  was  im- 
maculately conceived,  how  came  it  that  St.  Bonaventure  was  able  to 
affirm  that  at  the  University  of  Paris,  or  elsewhere,  he  had  never 
heard  any  one  affirm  it  ?  How  wonderful  would  be  the  utter  silence 
about  Mary  in  the  Epistles,  if  the  Apostles  were  all  aware  that 
recourse  to  her  patronage  and  intercession  was  (as  Kome  now  affirms 
it  is)  a  most  powerful  means  of  obtaining  God's  favour,  and  that  to 
her  was  due  the  prosperity  of  the  very  Church  itself,  and  the 
destruction  of  her  enemies !  How  came  it,  also,  that  in  the  early 
Church  Mary  was  not  prayed  to,  but  prayed  JOT  ?  Wonderful  again 
is  the  contrast  between  this  supposed  teaching  and  that  of  Christ  before 
His  crucifixion,  which  is  so  entirely  devoid  of  ecclesiastical  dogma. 
Surely  there  never  was  a  religious  teacher  less  of  '  the  priest,'  less 
imbued  with  '  clericalism,'  than  was  Christ.  Nothing  could  be  well 
more  incredible  than  that,  after  a  life  of  such  teaching  as  the  Grospels 
record,  He  should  afterwards  have  imparted  to  His  Apostles  a 
system  of  doctrine  and  ritual  compared  with  which  Deuteronomy  and 
Leviticus  were  as  nothing  in  complexity. 

How  could  Father  Clarke,  it  may  be  asked,  think  he  found  all 
this  implied  in  that  single  verse  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ? 

The  fact  is  he  never  would  so  have  thought  but  for  the  exigences 
of  a  theology  which  teaches  that  the  whole  of  Church  dogma 
was  deposited  with  the  Apostles,  and  so  this  must  somehow  be  got 
into  the  sacred  narrative.  I,  however,  used  to  be  taught  that  all 
this  was  imparted  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Holy  Grhost  rather  than  by 
the  oral  teaching  of  Christ  Himself. 

I  now  desire  to  call  attention  to  Father  Clarke's  statements  about 
certain  principles  of  the  Eoman  Church  which  he,  most  logically, 
maintains  and  expresses  with  accuracy  and  vigour. 
i  He  says : 

In  respect  of  the  dogmas  it  contains  tlie  Catholic  Church  draws  no  distinction 
between  one  set  of  dogmas  and  another.  .  .  .  Every  dogma  is  essential,  and  must 
be  believed  by  every  Catholic  under  pain  of  eternal  damnation.4 

Her  claim  is  to  be  the  possessor  of  the  perfect  and  absolute  truth.  .  .  .  Each 
stone  of  the  city  of  God  so  rests  on  every  other,  that  the  most  minute  flaw  in  any 
one  of  them  would  cause  the  whole  to  collapse.  Just  as  God  would  cease  to  be  God 
if  there  were  any  sort  of  limitation  in  any  of  His  divine  attributes,  so  the  Catholic 
Church  would  cease  to  be  the  Catholic  Church  if  a  single  particle  of  her  teaching 
were  not  true  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  under  all  aspects  and  in  all  possible 
circumstances.5 

As  to  the  impossibility  of  there  being  any  modification,  improve- 
ment, or  mitigation,  of  dogma,  through  lapse  of  time  and  increase 
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of  knowledge,  he  observes  (being  in  this  strictly  in  harmony  with 
the  teaching  of  the  Vatican  Council)  concerning  the  Koman  Church  : 

Her  numbers  may  ebb  and  flow,  her  ritual  may  change,  her  discipline  may 
undergo  certain  modifications,  but  her  doctrine — never.  What  it  was  in  the 
"beginning,  such  it  is  now,  and  such  it  ever  will  be,  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last, 
The  very  faintest  derogation  from  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  would  at  once 
lae  her  destruction.6 

Not  only  should  no  possible  change  be  admitted  in  a  single  word  of  the  original 
'definition,  but  there  should  not  be  the  very  smallest  departure  from  the  meaning 
•of  each  word  of  it  as  understood  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  defined.  He  who 
does  not  grasp  this  fact  does  not  know  what  Catholic  dogma  means.7 

The  above  quotations,  I  think,  clearly  indicate  what  Eoman 
Catholic  authoritative  teaching  is,  and  what  are  the  consequences 
which  must  attend  upon  the  assertion  by  any  Church  of  its  true  and 
real  infallibility. 

It  is  these  consequences  in  their  relation  to  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  Koman  Catholic  claims  and  communion  to  which  I  now 
beg  the  careful  attention  of  my  readers.  To  make  them  plain  is  the 
special  object  of  this  article;  not  controversy,  especially  with  so 
-considerate  an  opponent  as  Father  Clarke,  against  whose  representa- 
tions I  have,  in  fact,  so  very  little  to  say. 

But  before  directly  addressing  myself  to  the  main  question,  I 
^desire  to  say  a  few  words  to  let  my  readers  understand  in  what 
position,  with  respect  to  Koman  Catholicism,  I  now  stand,  and  have 
stood  for  some  years. 

The  field  of  theology  is  so  vast  and  difficulties  are  both  so 
numerous  in  kind  and  so  varied  in  degree,  that  space  compels  me 
here  to  confine  myself  to  a  single  subject — namely,  that  which  con- 
cerns the  beliefs  of  Koman  Catholics  as  to  Scripture,  i.e.  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments. 

For  many  years  I  experienced  but  few  difficulties  as  to  this  matter, 
but  after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  works  of  Keuss,  Bishop  Colenso, 
W.  Kobertson  Smith,  Wellhausen,  and  Kuenen,  I  felt  it  necessary  to 
test  the  amount  of  tolerance  which  could  be  extended  by  Catholic 
authority  to  views  which  it  seemed  to  me  had  become  necessary  ones 
for  us  to  hold.  Accordingly  I  wrote  an  article  entitled  '  The  Catholic 
•Church  and  Biblical  Criticism,' 8  wherein  I  set  forth  the  latest  views 
which  the  writers  above  referred  to  had  advanced.  It  was  a  very 
bold  article,  wherein  I  built  largely  on  views  which  had  been  put 
forward  by  Cardinal  Newman.9 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  inspiration,  the  Cardinal  had  said 
'there  is  as  yet  no  definition  as  to  what  the  word  "inspiration" 
really  means,'  and  he  also  asserted  that  Catholics  were  still  free  to 
liold  as  inspired,  in  some  undefined  sense  of  that  word,  only  certain 

6  P.  246.  •  P.  252.  8  See  Nineteenth,  Century  for  July  1387,  p.  31. 

9  See  op.  tit.  p.  47. 
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portions  or  passages  of  the  books  set  before  them  as  '  canonical.'  It 
was  thus  conceivable  that  the  inspired  passages  might  consist  only 
of  brief  sentences  scattered  at  wide  intervals  through  the  sacred  text. 
This  I  stated  frankly.  My  article  escaped  condemnation  and  this 
much  consoled  and  encouraged  me.  I  also  met  with  great  latitude 
of  Scripture  interpretation  amongst  Catholics,  both  cleric  and  lay. 
The  necessity  for  such  freedom  of  interpretation  I  had  (I  ventured 
to  believe)  demonstrated  in  the] most  practical  manner,  and  I  became 
more  than  ever  persuaded  that  science  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  were  in  no  way  irreconcileable.  I  continued  happy  in  the 
position  I  had  taken  up  till  all  of  a  sudden,  in  1893,  appeared  Pope 
Leo's  Encyclical,  known  as  Providentissimus  Deus,  the  most 
significant  part  of  the  contents  of  which  I  will  give  later  on. 

At  once  it  seemed  plain  to  me  that  my  position  was  no  longer 
tenable ;  but  I  had  recourse  to  the  most  learned  theologian  I  knew, 
who  was  also  one  of  my  most  intimate  friends.  His  representations, 
distinctions  and  exhortations  had  great  influence  with  me,  and  more 
or  less  satisfied  me  for  a  time,  but  I  ultimately  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Catholic  doctrine  and  science  were  totally  at  variance. 
For  various  reasons,  which  I  have  elsewhere  stated,  I  postponed 
taking  action  till  last  year  when  (in  August)  I  wrote  the  articles 
Father  Clarke  has  criticised.  Therein  I  felt  it  would  be  useless  to 
confine  myself  to  that  question  which  was  for  me  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter — namely,  Scripture.  Therefore  while  taking  care 
to  use  no  uncertain  language  about  the  Bible,  I  made  my  articles  as 
startling  as  I  could  in  other  respects,  so  as  to  compel  attention  to 
them,  and  elicit,  if  possible,  an  unequivocal  pronouncement,  in  which 
I  thoroughly  succeeded. 

I  was  called  upon  by  Cardinal  Yaughan,  in  fulfilment,  as  he 
thought,  of  his  duty  as  Archbishop,  to  sign  a  profession  of  faith, 
wherein  was  contained  a  declaration  about  Scripture  which  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  me  to  subscribe.  Though  it  referred  only  to 
the  Councils  of  Florence,  Trent,  and  the  Vatican,  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible, since  1893,  not  to  read  these  decrees  in  the  lurid  light  of  the 
Pope's  Encyclical.  Still,  in  order  to  guard  against  possible  rashness 
or  impatience,  I  wrote  to  the  Cardinal,  as  my  ordinary,  begging  him,  as 
my  Archbishop  and  a  Prince  of  the  Church,  to  give  an  official 
authoritative  reply  to  a  most  important  question,  important  for  others 
no  less  than  for  myself.  This  question  was,  '  Am  I,  or  am  I  not, 
right  in  judging  that  any  written  document,  of  which  God  is  really 
and  truly  the  author,  cannot  contain  errors  or  statements  which  are 
false  ? ' 

I  entirely  failed  to  elicit  any  response  to  my  question,  and 
perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  possible  future  inconvenience,  his 
Eminence  was  well  advised  in  not  making  one. 

Nevertheless,  what  he  did  say  in  reply,  coupled  with  the  formula 
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about  Scripture  I  had  been  called  upon  to  sign,  I  felt  I  must  regard 
as  absolutely  decisive.  The  formula  would  have  bound  me  to  accept 
the  biblical  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Florence,  Trent,  and  the 
Vatican,  while  the  Cardinal  referred  me  to  the  teaching  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  and  of  Cardinal  Franzelin. 

This  finally  convinced  me  that  an  impassable  gulf  yawns 
between  science  and  Koman  Catholic  teaching,  as  also  that  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  reasonably  well  educated  man  to  join 
the  Koman  Catholic  Church  if  he  understands  what  her  teaching 
about  Scripture  really  is,  and  what  the  doctrines  are  which  he  must 
accept. 

Let  us  then  now  examine  what  the  decrees  about  Scripture  of  the 
Councils  of  Florence,  Trent,  and  the  Vatican  really  are. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Roberts,  in  an  article  that  will  be  found  in 
the  Guardian  for  the  27th  of  May,  1896,  has  shown  in  the 
clearest  manner  how  this  last-named  Council  both  combines  what 
had  been  defined  at  Florence  and  at  Trent  on  the  subject  of  the  inspira- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  is  much  more  explicit  than  those  Councils  as 
to  the  extent  of  that  inspiration.  Thus  the  Council  of  Florence 
defined  that  God  is  the  author  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments — 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospel — since  the  holy  men  of  each 
Testament,  whose  books  the  Council  receives  and  venerates,  speak  by 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  phrase  used  in  the  Vatican 
decree  is  confessedly  adopted  from  this  Florentine  decree,  for  when  one 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Vatican  suggested  that  divinitus  inspirati 
should  be  substituted  for  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirati  on  the  ground 
that  these  last  words  were  applied  by  St.  Peter,  not  to  all  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  to  the  Prophets,  the  Bishop  of  Brixen 
replied  : 

Sed  phrasis  nostra,  ut  nostis,  desumpta  est  ex  Concilio  Florentine  ;  Concilium 
Florentinum  verba  S.  Petri  in  secunda  ipsius  epistola,  ubi  dicit :  '  non  enim  volun- 
tate  humana  allata  est  unquam  prophetia,  sed  Spiritu  Sancto  inspirati,  loquuti 
sunt  saneti  Dei  homines ; '  Concilium  Florentinum  hsec  verba  Principis  Aposto- 
lorum  transtulit  ad  omnes  hagiographos  Veteris  et  Novi  Testament! ;  et  ex  verbis 
Concilii  Florentini  desumpta  est  phrasis  nostra. 

'  But  the  phrase  we  use,  as  ye  know,  is  taken  from  the  Council  of 
Florence,  and  the  Council  of  Florence  transferred  the  words  of  St. 
Peter  in  his  Second  Epistle,  where  he  says,  "  For  prophecy  came  not 
by  the  will  of  man  at  any  time,  but  the  holy  men  of  God  spake 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  These  words  of  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  the  Council  transferred  to  all  the  sacred  writers  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  and  the  phrase  we  use  is  adopted  from  the 
words  of  the  Council  of  Florence.' 

According,  then,  to  the  Commission  defide  which  prepared  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council,  the  Vatican  idea  of  the  inspiration 
of  Scripture  is  the  same  as  the  Florentine,  and  the  Florentine  is  the 
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same  as  that  expressed  in  2  Peter  i.  21,  and  what  the  author  of  the 
Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  claimed  for  the  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  claimed  by  the  Florentine  and  Vatican  Council  for  all 
the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that,  although  the  Council  of  Florence  claims  inspiration  for  the 
utterances  of  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  repre- 
sented by  the  books  named,  it  does  not  say  that  those  inspired 
utterances  are  represented  by  all  the  parts  of  those  books — in  other 
words,  that  inspiration  is  co-extensive  with  Scripture.  The  Council 
of  Trent  decreed  that  all  the  books  of  its  Canon,  with  all  their  parts, 
are  to  be  received  as  sacred  and  canonical,  and  it  gave  a  list  of  those 
canonical  books  as  they  are  contained  in  the  old  Latin  Vulgate  edi- 
tion ;  but  it  did  not  define  what  it  meant  by  *  sacred  and  canonical/ 
whereas  the  Vatican  Council  removes  all  doubt  whatever  on  the  subject 
by  renewing  the  Tridentine  declaration  touching  the  sacred  and 
canonical  character  of  all  the  books  of  Scripture  entire,  with  all  their 
parts,  and  by  defining  that  sacred  and  canonical  are  to  be  taken  to 
mean  inspired  in  the  Florentine  sense,  and  thus  by  combining  the 
declaration  of  the  two  Councils,  Florence  and  Trent,  it  reaches  the 
perfectly  unambiguous  assertion  that  Grod  is  the  author  by  inspira- 
tion of  all  the  parts  of  all  the  books  of  the  Tridentine  Canon  of 
Scripture. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  truly  momentous  decree  of 
the  Vatican  Council : 

And  these  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  to  be  received  as  sacred 
and  canonical  in  their  integrity,  with  all  their  parts  ;  as  they  are  enumerated  in 
the  decree  of  the  said  Council  [Trent],  and  are  contained  in  the  ancient  Latin 
edition  of  the  Vulgate.  These  the  Church  holds  to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  not 
because,  having  been  carefully  composed  by  mere  human  industry,  they  were  after- 
wards approved  by  her  authority,  nor  merely  because  they  contain  revelation  with 
no  admixture  of  error,  but  because,  having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  they  have  God  for  their  author,  and  have  been  delivered  as  such  to 
the  Church  herself. 

And  the  corresponding  Canon  is  : 

If  anyone  shall  not  receive  as  sacred  and  canonical  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, entire  with  all  their  parts  as  the  Holy  Synod  of  Trent  has  enumerated  them, 
or  shall  deny  that  they  have  been  divinely  inspired,  let  him  be  anathema. 

Some  readers  of  this  article  may  not  have  an  accurate  know- 
ledge as  to  what  books  have  been  thus  declared  by  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church,  through  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  be 
'  sacred  and  canonical.'  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  of  the 
Old  Testament :  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  four  books  of  Kings  (the  first  two  being 
also  known  as  the  1  and  2  Samuel),  1  and  2  Paralipomenon  (or 
Chronicles),  1  and  2  Esdras  (the  second  being  otherwise  called 
Nehemiah),  Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes,  Canticles,  Wisdom,  Ecclesiasticus,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  with 
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Baruch,  Ezechiel,  Daniel  (wherein  is  included  Bel  and  the  Dragon 
of  the  Apocrypha),  the  twelve  minor  prophets  and  the  1  and  2 
Machabees. 

The  reader  must  not  forget  that  no  distinction  is  drawn  between 
any  of  these  books  by  the  Councils  above  referred  to.  All  of  them, 
with  all  their  parts,  are  alike  declared  '  sacred  and  canonical.'  The 
tale  relating  how  Tobit,  aided  by  the  Archangel  Kaphael,  by  means 
of  a  fish's  liver,  put  to  flight  a  homicidal  demon,  subsequently 
confined  by  the  Archangel  in  Egypt,  and  the  other  marvel  about 
the  husbandman  Habbacuc,  of  Judea,  who,  when  carrying  a  bowl  of 
pottage  to  his  labourers,  was  seized  by  an  angel,  by  the  hair  of  his 
head,  and  carried  away  to  Daniel,  placed  a  second  time  in  the  lions' 
den,  to  supply  the  prophet  with  a  dinner,  are  in  no  way  declared  to 
be  less  true  or  sacred  than  the  books  of  the  law  or  the  more  solemn 
exhortations  of  the  prophets. 

When  the  matter  is  seriously  studied  no  doubt  remains  possible 
that  these  conciliar  decrees  only  faithfully  assert  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  ever  taught ;  and  even  in  the  earliest  period  of 
Christianity  the  Old  Testament  was  profoundly  reverenced  as  affording 
the  best  evidence  for  the  Christian  religion,  through  the  asserted 
prophecies  it  was  represented  as  containing. 

Thus  the  Pope  in  his  Encyclical  says,  with  truth,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  of  his  own  declarations  about 
Scripture,  was  the  very  doctrine  of  the  Fathers.  St.  Augustin  says  of 
the  '  sacred  J  writers,  '  therefore  since  they  wrote  the  things  which  He 
showed  and  uttered  to  them,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  He  is  not 
the  writer ;  for  His  members  executed  what  their  Head  dictated ; ' 
and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  affirms  it  to  be  'most  superfluous  to 
inquire  who  wrote  these  things ;  we  loyally  believe  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  be  the  Author  of  the  book.  He  wrote  it  who  dictated  it  for 
writing  ;  He  wrote  it  who  inspired  its  execution.' 

Can  it  be  denied  then  by  anyone  who  knows  how  binding  on 
Roman  Catholics  are  all  decrees  of  General  Councils,  confirmed  by 
the  Holy  See,  that  such  persons  are  bound,  under  anathema,  to 
accept  as  infallibly  true,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  professes  to  be 
true,  every  narrative  and  every  assertion  any  '  sacred '  writer  has 
made  in  any  part  of  any  one  of  the  books  distinguished  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  as  being  *  sacred  and  canonical '  ? 

Abundantly  decisive  and  categorical  as  this  conciliar  decree  of 
the  Vatican  Council  was,  it  attracted  at  the  time  comparatively  little 
general  attention,  because  then  all  men's  minds  (who  took  any  interest 
in  such  matters)  were  absorbed  in  the  question  of  Papal  Infallibility, 
its  validity  and  its  consequences.  So  it  came  about  that,  in  my  own 
case  also,  it  was  only  the  promulgation  of  the  Pope's  Encyclical  on 
Scripture,  known  as  Providentissimus  Deus,  which  aroused  my  atten- 
tion and  made  me  recognise  the  fact  that  doctrines  really  equivalent 
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thereto  had  been  decreed  years  before  the  appearance  of  the  Papal 
document. 

In  so  important  a  matter  I  think  it  necessary  to  put  before  my 
readers  the  ipsissima  verb  a  of  the  most  important  part  of  the  Papal 
Encyclical,  as  well  as  those  of  the  authorised  translation : 

At  nefas  omnino  fuerit  aut  inspirationem  ad  aliquas  tantum  sacrae  Scriptune 
partes  coangustare,  aut  concedere  sacrum  ipsum  errasse  auctorem.  Nee  enim 
toleranda  est  eorum  ratio,  qui  ex  istis  difficultatibus  sese  expediunt,  id  nimirum 
dicere  non  dubitantes,  inspirationem  divinam  ad  res  fidei  morumque,  nihil  praeterea, 
pertinere,  eo  quod  falso  arbitrentur,  de  veritate  sententiarum  quum  agitur,  non 
adeo  exquirendum  qusenam  dixerit  Deus,  ut  non  magis  perpendatur  quam  ob  causam 
ea  dixerit.  Etenim  libri  omnes  atque  integri  quos  Ecclesia  tanquam  sacros  et 
canonicos  recipit,  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  Spiritu  Sancto  dictante,  conscripti 
sunt ;  tantum  vero  abest  ut  divinse  inspiration!  error  ullus  subesse  possit,  ut  ea  per 
se  ipsa  non  modo  errorem  excludat  omnem,  sed  tam  necessario  excludat  et  respuat, 
quam  necessarium  est  Deum,  summam  Veritatem,  nullius  omnino  erroris  auctorem 
esse.  Hsec  est  antiqua  et  constans  fides  Ecclesise,  solemni  etiam  sententia  in 
Conciliis  definita  Florentino  et  Tridentino ;  confirmata  denique  atque  expressius 
declarata  in  Concilio  Yaticano.  .  .  .  Quare  nihil  admodum  refert  Spiritum  Sanctum 
assumpsisse  homines  tanquam  instrumenta  ad  scribendum  quasi,  non  quidem 
primario  auctori  sed  scriptoribus  inspiratis  quidquam  falsi  elabi  potuerit.  Nam 
supernaturali  Ipse  virtute  ita  eos  ad  scribendum  excitavit  et  movit,  ita  scribentibus 
adstitit,  ut  ea  oninia  eaque  sola  quse  ipse  iuberet,  et  recte  mente  conciperent,  et 
fideliter  conscribere  vellent,  et  apte  infallibili  veritate  exprimerent ;  secus  non  Ipse 
esset  auctor  sacrse  Scripturse  universes.  .  .  .  Consequitur,  ut  qui  in  locis  authen- 
ticis  Librorum  sacrorum  quidquam  falsi  contineri  posse  existiment  ii  profecto  aut 
catholicam  divinse  inspirationis  notionem  pervertant,  aut  Deum  ipsum  erroris 
faciant  auctorem. 

The  following  is  the  authorised  translation  of  the  passage  just 
quoted  (the  italics  are  mine)  : 

It  is  absolutely  wrong  and  forbidden,  either  to  narrow  inspiration  to  certain 
parts  only  of  Holy  Scripture,  or  to  admit  that  the  sacred  writer  has  erred.  For 
the  system  of  those  who,  in  order  to  rid  themselves  of  these  difficulties,  do  not 
hesitate  to  concede  that  Divine  inspiration  regards  the  things  of  faith  and  morals, 
and  nothing  beyond,  because  (as  they  wrongly  think)  in  a  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  a  passage,  we  should  consider  not  so  much  what  God  has  said  as  the 
reason  and  purpose  which  He  had  in  mind  in  saying  it — this  system  cannot  be 
tolerated.  For  all  the  books  which  the  Church  receives  as  sacred  and  canonical 
are  written  wholly  and  entirely,  with  all  their  parts,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  and  so  far  is  it  from  being  possible  that  any  error  can  co-exist  with  inspira- 
tion, that  inspiration  not  only  is  essentially  incompatible  with  error,  but  excludes 
and  rejects  it  as  absolutely  and  necessarily  as  it  is  impossible  that  God  himself,  tlie 
supreme  truth,  can  utter  that  which  is  not  true.  This  is  the  ancient  and  un- 
changing faith  of  the  Church,  solemnly  defined  in  the  Councils  of  Florence  and  of 
Trent,  and  finally  confirmed  and  more  expressly  formulated  by  the  Council  of  the 
Vatican.  .  .  .  Hence,  because  the  Holy  Ghost  employed  men  as  His  instru- 
ments, we  cannot  therefore  say  that  it  was  these  inspired  instruments  who,  per- 
chance, have  fallen  into  error,  and  not  the  primary  Author.  For,  by  supernatural 
power,  He  so  moved  and  impelled  them  to  write — He  was  so  present  to  them — that 
the  things  which  He  ordered,  and  those  only,  they,  first,  rightly  understood,  then 
willed  faithfully  to  write  doivn,  and  finally  expressed  in  apt  words  and  with  in- 
fallible truth.  Otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  that  He  was  the  author  of  the  entire 
Scripture.  Such  has  always  been  the  persuasion  of  the  Fathers.  ...  It  follows 
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that  those  who  maintain  that  an  error  is  possible  in  any  genuine  passage  of  the 
.eacred  writings,  either  pervert  the  Catholic  notion  of  inspiration,  or  make  God  the 
author  of  such  error. 

Could  words  be  more  dogmatic,  categorical,  and  unequivocal  than 
those  above  cited,  especially  those  in  italics  ? 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  no  Roman  Catholic  acquainted  with 
the  above  Papal  declaration  and  the  Vatican  conciliar  decree  can  explain 
away  any  biblical  narrative  or  historical  statement  without  being  guilty, 
materially  at  least  if  not  formally,  of  heresy.  That  this  bondage 
has  not  been  felt  more  irksome  by  Catholics  than  it  has  in  fact  been 
felt  to  be,  is  due  in  part  to  their  general  ignorance  with  respect  to 
the  Old  Testament,  in  part  to  their  not  being  acquainted  with  these 
conciliar  decrees  and  all  they  involve,  and  finally  to  the  way  in  which 
many  of  the  clergy  play  fast  and  loose  with  these  obligations,  and  are 
unwilling  they  should  be  generally  known  and  their  force  correctly 
appreciated.  It  is  absolutely  futile  to  put  forward  suggestions  as  to 
ancient  documents,  themselves  uninspired,  having  been  sometimes 
made  use  of  by  the  sacred  writer,  when  Grod  himself  must  be  reckoned 
as  the  one  and  only  Author  of  the  whole.  Such  efforts  as  those  of 
the  Eev.  Dr.  Clarke,  F.L.S.,  well  intended  as  they  most  certainly  are, 
I  do  not  admire.  As  an  instance  of  the  extraordinary  shifts  to  which 
such  an  apologist  may  be  driven,  I  will  quote  a  statement  made  by  him 
in  the  Times  of  the  1st  of  February.  In  contending  that  the  Church 
does  not  require  assent  to  all  the  assertions  met  with  in  the  Bible,  he 
there  tells  us,  as  an  example,  that  we  are  not  bound  to  believe  the 
biblical  statement  (in  one  of  the  Psalms)  that  'there  is  no  Grod.' 
But  in  fact  no  such  statement  is  made  at  all ;  the  statement  is  :  '  the 
fool  has  said  in  his  heart  there  is  no  God.5  Surely  a  theologian 
could  hardly  be  driven,  by  his  desire  to  explain  away  a  scriptural 
difficulty,  to  more  disingenuous  special  pleading.  Indeed  it  does  not 
even  merit  so  good  a  designation. 

What  a  contrast  is  offered  by  the  quibbling,  verbal  jugglery  and 
shuffling  of  these  apologetic  theologians  to  the  proceedings  of  men 
of  science  and  of  historical  experts  in  their  search  after  truth  !  The 
conception  '  truth '  does  not  seem  even  to  enter  into  the  minds  of 
these  apologists,  but  only  ideas  as  to  what  may  be  expedient,  what 
may  satisfy  temporarily  and  so  serve  their  turn  for  the  present ! 

Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  true  that  Grod  is  the  Author  of  Scripture  in  the 
way  the  Councils  and  Leo  teach  ?  That  is  the  question  which  every 
educated  Roman  Catholic  is  morally  bound  to  ask  himself. 

Now  the  whole  narrative  of  'the  fall'  is  utterly  incredible  to 
moderns,  but  in  order  to  see  this  clearly,  it  may  be  well  to  take  one 
subordinate  incident  given  in  that  connection,  and  test  it  scientifi- 
cally so  as  to  bring  the  matter  '  home '  to  the  minds  of  my  readers. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  'Serpent  and  the  Tree/  Grod  is  repre- 
sented as  saying  to  the  Serpent:  'Because  thou  hast  done  this, 
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thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the  field-; 
upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  or 
thy  life.'  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of  the  story  meant  to  imply 
that  the  modes  of  feeding  and  locomotion  of  the  serpent  then 
became  in  some  way  changed  for  the  worse,  and  were  less  perfect  in* 
function  than  they  were  before.  Could  God  have  been  the  author  of 
such  an  intimation,  knowing  perfectly  well  that  the  Serpent  did  not, 
and  does  not,  eat  dust,  and  that  no  change  whatever  took  place  in 
its  locomotion,  which  had  continued  the  same  ever  since — if  not  much 
earlier  than — the  deposition  of  the  early  Eocene  rocks  :  that  is,  long 
before  anyone  believes  that  man  had  come  into  existence?  The- 
locomotion  of  the  Serpent  is  most  admirable,  with  very  special 
arrangements  for  the  movements  of  the  ribs,  while  it  possesses  a 
beautiful,  special  structure  for  the  security  of  the  chain  of  bones 
which  constitute  its  spinal  column.  Then,  as  to  its  feeding,  there  is 
a  passage  by  the  late  Sir  Eichard  Owen,  on  which  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  lay  my  hand,  wherein  he  contends  that,  far  from  being 
defective  in  its  power  of  motion  and  compelled  to  eat  dust  with  its 
food,  he  says  :  '  the  Serpent  can  outswim  the  fish,  outleap  the  Jerboa, 
catch  the  bird  upon  the  wing,  and,  grasping  its  prey  between  its  coils, 
can  hold  it  up  as  in  a  hand  to  its  gaping,  slime-dropping  mouth.' 

Again,  can  any  candid  man  read  the  narrative  about  Babel  with- 
out seeing  that  the  narrator  is  under  the  impression  that  God  was 
apprehensive  lest  men  should  build  up  to  heaven,  which  they  '  had 
imagined  to  do'?  So  we  read  'that  the  Lord  came  down  to 
see  the  city  and  tower,  which  the  children  of  men  builded.  And  the 
Lord  said,  Behold  the  people  is  one,  and  they  have  all  one  language; 
and  this  they  begin  to  do  ;  and  now  nothing  will  be  restrained  from 
them,  which  they  have  imagined  to  do.  Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and 
there  confound  their  language,  that  they  may  not  understand  one 
another's  speech.'  Father  Clarke  seems  to  think  that  Aphasia  is 
all  that  may  be  implied  as  having  happened  to  the  builders  of  Babel. 
I  confess  it  seems  to  me  that  the  account  represents  their  modes  of 
speech  as  being  altered.  They  are  not  represented  as  having  ceased 
to  speak,  but  as  having  ceased  to  be  able  to  understand  each  other. 
Again,  my  opponent  thinks  that  Babel  might  have  been  built  as  a 
refuge  in  case  of  another  deluge;  but  if  any  tradition  of  such  a 
deluge  as  that  described  in  the  Bible,  covering  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  had  been  preserved  by  the  Babel  builders,  they 
must  have  known  that  their  attempt  was  futile  indeed. 

"When  we  come  to  the  account  of  the  deluge  itself,  its  narrator 
evidently  meant  that  all  the  animals  alive  on  the  earth  when  he 
wrote  were  descendants  of  those  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  ark, 
and  which  had  assembled  '  from  east  and  west,  and  south  and  north,' 
to  enter  it  by  twos  or  by  sevens.  Thus,  we  should  have  to  think 
that  the  kangaroos  and  opossums,  and,  worst  of  all,  the  wombat  and 
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the  platypus  of  Australia,  had  come  for  that  purpose  to  Central  Asia, 
as  also  had  the  lemurs  from  Madagascar,  the  orang-outang  and  long- 
armed  apes  from  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  spider  monkeys,  howlers, 
and  marmosets  from  South  America,  as  also  (with  much  greater  diffi- 
culty) the  great  ant-eater  and  the  sloth — which  last  only  walks  in 
forests.  All  these  must  have  not  only  assembled  for  their  voyage  but, 
that  voyage  over,  must  have  respectively  returned  to  the  various 
regions  whence  they  set  out.  Evidently  the  author  of  that  history 
knew  nothing  about  zoological  geography,  and  yet  the  author,  we  are 
told,  was  God  ! 

As  to  the  'talking  ass,'  that  anecdote  bears  a  very  different  aspect 
to  those  who  know,  and  those  who  are  ignorant  of,  the  conditions 
which  render  articulation  possible. 

With  respect  to  Jonah  again,  the  necessary  conditions  for  respira- 
tion need  to  be  taken  into  account.  Of  course,  it  may  be  replied,  the- 
whole  thing  was  a  miracle.  A  monster  was  specially  created  to 
render  the  sub-marine  sojourn  of  the  prophet  possible.  But  the- 
narrative  gives  no  countenance  to  such  a  supposition.  Plainly  th& 
narrator  meant  his  whole  account  about  Nineveh  to  be  taken  as 
historical,  and  the  *  whale'  incident  is  but  a  subordinate  detail 
thereof.  Nevertheless  that  incident  forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  books 
to  be  taken  as  '  sacred  and  canonical ; '  and  it  looks  as  if  Christ  had 
thought  it  was  a  true  history. 

Father  Clarke  appears  quite  ready  to  believe  the  tale  about  Jonah r 
and  he  accepts  the  solar  legend  about  Joshua. 

Surely  never  was  anything  more  evident  than  that  the  writer 
meant  it  to  be  believed  that  the  sun  and  moon  did  stand  still  at 
Joshua's  bidding,  and  he  probably  saw  no  particular  difficulty 
attending  such  a  matter.  What  did  he  know  of  the  construction  of 
the  solar  system  and  the  consequences  which  would  attend  any 
interruption  of  the  regularity  of  its  motions?  But  I  think 
Father  Clarke  would  hardly  be  able  to  find  a  single  modern  astrono- 
mer, even  in  Italy  or  Spain,  who  would  really  believe  the  biblical 
narrative  in  question  in  the  sense  of  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  earth'& 
motion. 

There  are  also,  no  doubt,  other  persons  even  more  ready  to  believe 
things  generally  deemed  incredible  than  is  Father  Clarke.  A  clerical 
friend  assured  me,  not  many  years  ago,  he  firmly  believed  that  the- 
sun  and  all  the  stars  revolved  round  the  earth  once  in  each  twenty- 
four  hours,  also  that  he  so  believed  because  the  Church  had  authori- 
tatively interpreted  Scripture  in  that  sense. 

But  there  are  not  only  the  intellectual  incredibilities  which  have 
to  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  Bible,  there  are  also  the  terrible 
moral  enigmas  which  are  there  found.  Putting  aside  that  bloodyr 
but  direct  Divine  command,  *  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,' 
we  have  the  revolting  treachery  of  Jacob  and  his  mother  rewarded 
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with  the  Divine  blessing !  We  have  the  horrible  '  hewing  in 
pieces,  before  the  Lord/  by  Samuel,  of  the  unfortunate  King  Agag, 
after  the  wretched  man  had  thought  the  bitterness  of  death  was 
passed.  We  have,  again,  the  vile  examples  of  Jael  and  Judith  set 
before  us  with  praise  and  the  pusillanimous  and  deceitful  conduct  of 
both  Abraham  and  Isaac  with  respect  to  their  wives. 

Now  these  remarks  about  the  Bible  are  of  course  nothing  new. 
Such  objections  have  been  made  to  its  authority  centuries  ago,  and 
repeatedly  during  that  now  rapidly  drawing  towards  its  close. 

But  the  questions  to  which  we  have  here  referred  not  only  call 
as  imperatively  as  ever  for  a  decisive  response,  but  very  much  more 
so  since  1870,  the  date  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  1893,  that  of  the 
Papal  Encyclical. 

There  are  not  a  few  earnest  Catholic  men  and  women  who  have 
been  and  are  disquieted  by  the  divergence  between  science  and 
religion,  and  who  most  earnestly  desire  to  be  authoritatively  informed 
in  detail  whether  they  need,  or  need  not,  regard  the  narrative 
about  the  fall,  about  Babel,  &c.  as  true  ?  They  are  crying  out 
piteously  to  their  ecclesiastical  mother  to  be  fed  with  the  bread  of 
wholesome  doctrine  as  to  scriptural  truth.  They  might  as  well 
address  a  dumb  idol,  for  no  clear  and  decisive  response  will  they 
obtain.  Persons  are  generally  under  the  impression  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Communion  pre-eminently  love 
what  is  clear  and  definite,  and  like  to  have  issues  well  defined. 
That  Church  is  supposed  to  thoroughly  know  her  own  mind,  to  say 
what  she  means  and  mean  what  she  says,  and  to  have  the  courage 
of  her  opinions.  But  the  facts  are  not  so.  The  Church  will  not, 
because  she  cannot,  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  of 
that  kind.  As  to  matters  quite  unpractical,  the  belief  to  be 
entertained  by  the  faithful  will  be  unequivocally  declared,  but 
not  as  to  what  men  must,  or  must  not,  hold  as  to  the  animals- 
which  entered  and  left  the  ark,  the  history  of  Babel  or  that  of 
Habbaccuc  &c.  The  parade  of  trustworthy  authority  and  infallible 
guidance  is  but  a  solemn  sham,  as  is  the  profession  of  tender  con- 
sideration for  the  souls  of  her  children.  Her  action  is  that  of  one 
who  has  no  real  belief,  no  real  zeal  for  her  dogmata,  or  care  for  her 
children  crying  out  to  her  in  their  distress.  She  gives  stammering, 
equivocal  replies.  You  must  at  the  risk  of  your  soul's  salvation 
believe  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  yet  what  they  mean  you  may 
disregard.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  to  declare  that  the 
Bible  contains  no  errors,  yet  you  may  regard  a  number  of  its  narra- 
tives and  assertions  as  widely  divergent  from  truth. 

It  is  enough  to  make  the  gorge  of  any  honest  man  rise  through 
profound  disgust  at  such  trifling  and  double-dealing  with  things 
declared  to  be  so  sacred  that  matters  of  mere  life  and  death  are 
nothing  in  comparison.  In  very  truth  the  Bible  is  a  complex 
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collection  of  most  varied  documents.  They  contain  much  that  is 
admirable  and  valuable,  but  also  legends,  myths,  contradictory  asser- 
tions, accounts  expressly  falsified  to  suit  later  times,  mere  human 
iictions  and  words  spoken  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  without  there 
having  been  any  authority  for  attributing  to  them  such  a  sacred 
character.  There  are  writings  which  merit  most  reverent  treatment, 
and  there  are  stories  no  more  worthy  of  respect  than  the  history  of 
Jack  and  the  Beanstalk. 

To  put  the  matter  shortly,  either  (1)  many  of  the  writings 
declared  to  be  '  sacred  and  canonical '  by  the  Council  of  Trent  are 
nothing  of  the  kind,  or  (2)  writings  which  are  '  sacred  and  canonical ' 
may  be  altogether  fabulous  and  worthless. 

What  can  well  be  more  heartless  and  cruel  than  to  preach 
publicly  to  the  multitude  of  men  and  women  that  they  will  be 
damned  if  they  do  not  believe  certain  statements,  while  a  select 
few  are  informed  in  private  that  such  a  belief  is  in  no  wise  necessary. 

The  questions  asked  with  such  pitiful  insistence  about  the  Bible 
are  not  answered  because  (as  before  said)  they  cannot  be  answered, 
and  they  cannot  be  answered  because  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
are  either  themselves  devoid  of  the  necessary  knowledge  or — and 
Aat  is  generally  the  case — they  dare  not  avow  the  truth. 

If  only  Eoman  Catholic  authorities  could  plainly  and  honestly 
ieclare  that  some  of  the  dogmatic  decrees  of  Florence,  of  Trent,  and 
of  the  Vatican,  though  confirmed  by  the  Pope,  were  entirely  mistaken 
lecrees,  and  need  not  be  obeyed,  and  if  Leo  the  Thirteenth  would 
withdraw  his  most  unfortunate  Encyclical,  and  own  there  are  many 
errors  in  the  Bible,  the  existing  terrible  state  of  tension  would  be 
relieved.  This  seems  improbable,  however,  on  account  of  the  fatal 
3haracter  of  Infallibility  which  the  Koman  Catholic  Church  claims, 
but  which  (most  fortunately  for  herself)  the  Anglican  Church  does 
not. 

That  character  of  Infallibility  is,  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  like 
the  fatal  garment  of  Nessus  which,  till  Kome  manages  to  shake  it  off, 
will  cling  to  her  and  eat  away  her  substance  till  she  is  reduced  to  a 
mouldering  and  repulsive  skeleton.  And  yet  that  terrible  claim, 
maintained  for  so  many  centuries,  could  hardly  now  be  got  rid  of 
without  causing  otherwise  fatal  results. 

It  is  this  pretension  of  Infallibility  which  carries  with  it  the  need 
of  also  pretending  that  Church  dogma  never  has  changed  and  never 
by  any  possibility  can  change,  during  all  the  ages  of  ages  of  the 
world's  future  existence. 

As  to  this  matter,  Father  Clarke  speaks  out  with  that  candour 
niy  admiration  for  which  I  have  already  expressed.  And  what 
he  says,  he  is,  as  a  Catholic,  not  only  justified  in  saying,  but  absolutely 
bound  to  affirm,  so  long  as  he  holds  to  the  dogma  of  the  Infallibility 
of  the  Church. 
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His  own  assertions  we  have  already  quoted,10  and  these  he  fortifies 
by  two  most  absolute  and  unmistakable  quotations  from  the  Council 
of  the  Vatican. 

His  statement  is  as  follows :  u 

To  attribute  to  the  ex  cathedra  utterance  of  any  Pope  a  meaning  in  any  way 
varying  from  that  which  was  intended  by  the  Pope  who  promulgated  it  is  an  act 
of  heresy.  Hence  the  Vatican  Council  declares  that :  '  Of  all  sacred  dogmas  that 
sense  is  to  be  for  ever  retained  which  our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  has  once 
declared,  nor  may  we  ever  recede  from  that  sense  under  a  pretext  of  a  higher 
understanding  of  it.'  Moreover,  the  Church  stamps  with  her  anathema  any 
departure  from  the  sense  originally  given  to  any  defined  dogma.  '  If  anyone  shall 
assert  that  to  dogmas  proposed  by  the  Church  it  may  be  possible,  according  to  the 
progress  of  science,  to  give  a  meaning  different  from  that  which  the  Church  has 
understood  and  now  understands,  let  him  be  anathema.' 

Hinc  sacrorum  quoque  dogmatum  is  sensus  est  perpetuo  retinendus,  quern  semel 
declaravit  Sancta  Mater  Ecclesia,  nee  unquam  ab  eo  sensu,  altioris  intelligent^ 
specie  et  nomine,  recedendum. 

Si  quis  dixerit  fieri  posse  ut  dogmatibus  ab  Ecclesia  propositis  aliquando 
secundum  progressum  scientiae  sensus  tribuendus  sit  alius  ab  eo,  quern  intellexit  et 
iutelligit  Ecclesia,  anathema  sit. 

Thus  until  the  dogma  of  Infallibility  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  erroneous,  or  has  been  so  satisfactorily  explained  away  by 
dexterous  theologians  as  to  be  no  longer  an  incubus,  Koman  Catholics 
are  saddled  with,  and  bound  to  maintain,  an  absurdity  as  great  as 
would  be  the  attribution  to  the  Pope  of  a  power  to  dispense  from,  or 
abrogate,  the  law  of  gravitation. 

To  deny  that  change  is  inevitable  in  the  dogmata  of  the  Church 
and  in  the  accepted  meaning  of  every  one  of  them,  is  to  deny 
that  to  which  the  Church  herself  and  all  her  dogmata  owe  their  very 
existence.  In  the  sidereal  universe,  in  the  solar  system,  in  our  own 
planet,  and  in  the  physical,  vital,  sentient  and  rational  phenomena 
it  exhibits,  evolution  everywhere  rules.  It  rules  the  intellectual^ 
ethical  and  aesthetic  developments  of  the  human  race,  and  its  action 
becomes  the  more  clearly  seen  the  more  patiently  we  study  the 
history  of  religion  in  all  its  varied  forms  -with  their  varied  develop- 
ments from  age  to  age. 

An  assembly  of  men,  such  as  the  Pope  and  the  bishops  of  the 
Vatican  Council,  solemnly  declaring  that  dogma  shall  undergo  no 
change  or  modification  in  meaning  '  as  long  as  the  world  shall  last,' 
seems  to  me  comparable  with  an  assembly  of  ants  solemnly  declaring 
that  the  stability  of  their  nest  shall  know  no  end. 

As  to  the  past,  Harnack  shows  plainly  how  soon  modifications- 
arose  in  the  definitions  of  early  Councils  concerning  the  Trinity,  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 

And  in  our  own  day  we  have  but  to  look  about  us  to  see  plain 

10  See  ante,  pp.  428  and  429.  J1  P.  249. 
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evidence  of  change.  Thus  as  to  the  doctrine  of  the  eucharistic 
presence  words  may  remain  unchanged  while  their  meaning  becomes 
transformed,  as  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity  combine  to 
show.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  our  common  sense  to  affirm  that  the 
burial  of  a  consecrated  host  with  a  corpse  did  not  denote  a  very  different 
apprehension  as  to  a  'real  presence'  from  that  indicated  by  the 
elaborate  ritual  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  host  to-day. 
Again  the  Orthodox  Church  professes  verbal  identity  of  doctrine 
with  that  of  Kome,  and  the  special  term  '  transubstantiation '  has 
been  accepted  by  it.  Nevertheless,  the  process  of  evolution  has  not 
yet  carried  the  Orthodox  to  the  degree  of  development  attained  by 
the  Latins.  The  latter  have  most  reasonably  and  logically  carried  out 
the  consequences  of  their  dogma  into  ritual  practices  in  accordance 
therewith.  Not  so  the  Orthodox,  with  whom  the  ritualistic  evolution 
remains  still  so  incomplete  that  priest  and  layman  will  pass  to  and 
fro  before  their  reserved  eucharist  without  its  receiving  from  them 
so  much  as  an  inclination  of  the  head — eucharistic  worship  still 
remaining  with  them,  as  it  most  probably  was  once  with  the  Latins 
also,  confined  to  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy. 

But  when  we  compare  the  worship  of  Mary  to-day  with  that  of  the 
^early  Church,  to  say  that  the  doctrinal  teaching  has  not  been  changed 
is  to  affirm  what  is  absolutely  incredible  and  sins  both  against 
technical  knowledge  and  common  sense. 

I  have  actually  known  a  Jesuit  priest  who  did  not  hesitate 
to  affirm,  on  a  priori  grounds,  that  Adam  was  and  must  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  steam  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph. 
Probably  the  assertors  of  doctrinal  changelessness  would  also  affirm 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  included  in  what 
the  contemporaries  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  held  and  taught  about 
Christ's  Mother. 

Nevertheless  we  must  admit  that  Father  Clarke  and  those  with 
him  who  pertain  to  '  the  Church  of  the  petrification  '  are  consistent 
Roman  theologians,  and  no  doubt  will  for  centuries  be  followed  by  a 
very  gradually  decreasing  number  of  members ;  for  religious  faiths 
die  slowly  and  sometimes  (as  with  Hindooism  after  Buddhism  in 
Hindostan)  rise  from  the  dead. 

Thus,  however  clearly  the  fact  may  be  demonstrated  that  Roman 
Catholicism  is  founded  on  absolute  falsehood  as  regards  Scripture  and 
is  intellectually  untenable,  no  marked  results  are  likely  to  follow 
that  demonstration,  because  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
mankind  reposes  not  on  reason  but  on  feeling.  The  many  ties 
which  bind  Roman  Catholics  to  their  faith  and  their  great  strength 
I  well  know  by  personal  experience.  Still,  little  by  little,  intellectual 
progress  makes  its  way.  One  by  one,  in  many  places,  the  number 
of  the  faithful  diminishes.  But  the  result  of  this  process  only  be- 
comes unequivocally  manifest  when  we  reckon  by  centuries.  Putting 
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aside  the  '  ages  of  faith '  and  taking  a  period  when  Protestantism 
had  done  its  worst,  what  a  contrast  is  presented  with  respect  to  the 
still  remaining  power,  prominence,  and  influence  of  Koman  Catholi- 
cism, if  we  compare  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century !  What  may  we  then 
expect  in  the  future  ?  The  Egyptian  religion  lasted  more  than  six 
thousand  years ;  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  year  4000  ?  It  is  impossible  to  repress  a  smile  as  we  ask,  will 
its  dogmata  then  be  absolutely  the  same  ?  A  little  flock  of  faithful 
souls  there  may  yet  be,  but  it  is  not  by  them  that  their  doctrines 
will  be  understood. 

As  we  all  know  that  the  Bible  is  not  comprehended  by  those  who 
still  regard  it  as  '  the  written  word '  but  by  outsiders  who  study  and 
criticise  it  while  entirely  devoid  of  any  belief  in  its  supernatural  cha- 
racter ;  so  hereafter  the  doctrines  which  the  surviving  Koman  Catholics 
will  still  venerate  as  the  '  unwritten  word '  will  be  understood  and 
rationally  explained  to  those  who  are  willing  to  hear,  by  students  who 
regard  those  doctrines  from  without,  entirely  devoid  of  any  belief 
concerning  them,  save  their  relations  to  other  departments  and  modes 
of  action  of  the  great  process  of  evolution. 

In  concluding  I  thank  Father  Clarke  not  only  for  his  courtesy  to 
me,  but  yet  more  for  his  clear  and  valuable  demonstration  of  what 
Koman  Catholicism  is,  and  what  the  admission  of  its  claims  necessarily 
entails.  He  has  clearly  justified  all  my  assertions  as  to  the  authority 
of  conciliar  decrees  and  Papal  definitions,  which  carry  with  them  the 
absolute  freedom  from  error  of  all  the  parts  of  all  the  books  deemed 
sacred  and  canonical  by  Trent,  and  thus  prove  that  there  is,  till  Infal- 
libility is  repudiated,  an  absolute,  impenetrable  barrier  between  the 
domain  of  science  and  the  Koman  Catholic  Church. 

ST.  GrEOKGE  MlVAKT. 
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MUCH  as  has  been  written  about  Cromwell  and  his  times,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  period  of  his  ascendency  still  remains  a 
dark  chapter  in  our  constitutional  history.  Carlyle  cared  little  for 
constitutional  issues,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  misapplied  one  of  this 
hero's  most  striking  political  utterances.  Mr.  Grardiner  has  given  us 
the  principal  documents  in  his  valuable  collection,  but  his  great 
history  stops  for  the  present  at  the  most  interesting  point. 
Professor  Masson's  careful  and  lucid  work  is  hidden  away  in  his 
voluminous  Life  of  Milton,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Firth's 
masterly  contributions  to  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
For  general  reading,  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  brilliant  sketch  of 
Cromwell  contains  the  most  satisfactory  presentment  of  constitu- 
tional questions,  though  it  is  necessarily  incidental  and  incomplete. 
The  Interregnum,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  events  which 
led  up  to  it,  undoubtedly  afforded  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
constitutional  experiments  in  our  history.  Though  none  of  them 
were  destined  to  endure,  they  are  none  the  less  of  great  intrinsic 
interest,  and  when  treated  connectedly  show,  I  believe,  a  remarkable 
constitutional  evolution.  My  sole  qualification  for  attempting,  how- 
ever inadequately,  to  trace  it,  is  that  for  some  years  I  was  obliged 
to  deal  with  the  period  on  these  lines,1  and  I  have  been  led  to  make 
the  attempt  because  three  things  of  no  common  interest  appear  to 
have  received  less  attention  than  they  deserve. 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me  that  Cromwell's  own  defence  on 
constitutional  grounds  of  his  action  in  expelling  the  remnant  of  the 
Long  Parliament  has  been  almost  entirely  ignored,  though  plainly 
expressed  in  his  speeches.  Put  into  modern  language,  it  comes  to 
this :  that  he  was  forced  to  act  because  the  members  of  the  House 
were  on  the  very  point  of  perpetuating  a  system  of  government  by  a 
single  Chamber  engrossing  all  the  powers,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  in  the  State,  and  likely  to  lead,  as  he  said,  in  language 


*•  As  Reader  at  the  Inns  of  Court,  1892-97. 
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borne  out  by  the  subsequent  example  of  the  French  Convention, 
to  '  the  horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever  was  exercised  in  the  world.' 

Secondly,  the  story  of  the  subsequent  attempt  made  by  Cromwell 
and  his  officers  to  impose  a  written  constitution  on  the  nation,  of 
the  resistance  opposed  to  them  in  Parliament  and  the  Courts,  and  of 
the  amount  of  arbitrariness  which  that  resistance  provoked,  does  not 
appear  to  be  anywhere  completely  told. 

Thirdly,  Professor  Masson  seems  to  be  almost  alone  in  discerning 
what  a  complete  abandonment  of  this  attempt  after  three  years'  trial 
and  return  to  what  may  be  called,  in  modern  phrase,  '  the  rule  of 
law/  was  involved  in  Cromwell's  accepting  from  Parliament  towards 
the  close  of  his  life  a  partial  restoration  of  our  ancient  constitution 
without  royal  house,  or  hereditary  legislators,  or  church,  but  other- 
wise substantially  unaltered,  and  with  himself  as  king  in  all  but 
name. 


The  events  which  led  up  to  Cromwell's  expulsion  of  the  Eump 
have  confessedly  puzzled  historians  ;  but  three  explanations  of  his 
conduct  have  been  generally  put  forward :  (1)  that  he  feared  the 
general  election  which  the  Eump  were  now  forcing  on  would  result 
in  the  return  of  Presbyterians,  *  neuters,'  concealed  Eoyalists,  and  other 
oppqnents  of  his  party ;  (2)  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  suggested 
intention  of  existing  members  to  retain  their  own  seats  in  the  new 
Parliament  and  to  decide  on  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  new 
members,  and  (3)  that  he  was  angry  at  the  attempt  to  rush  the  Bill 
through  the  House  without  notice  to  him,  and  in  spite  of  the 
assurances  that  had  been  given  him.  All  these  reasons  may  have 
influenced  his  action,  but  what  he  emphasises  in  his  speeches  is  that 
he  was  determined  to  prevent  the  indefinite  continuance  of  what  may 
be  called  the  Commonwealth  Constitution,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  the  per- 
petuating of  Parliaments.  To  understand  this  statement  it  is 
necessary  to  see  what  that  constitution  was. 

The  abolition  of  the  Monarchy  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  1649 
had  left  less  than  150  members  of  the  old  House  of  Commons — all 
who  had  not  retired  or  been  excluded — claiming  to  exercise  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  nation  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England.  Cromwell  repeatedly  tells  us  that  they  claimed 
to  have  succeeded  to  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  and  House  of 
Lords,  and  '  to  be  supreme  in  Judicature  as  in  Legislature.'  I  am 
not  sure  that  any  regular  appeal  was  carried  to  them  from  the  Law 
Courts,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  their  feeling  competent 
to  entertain  it.  In  executive  matters,  their  authority  was  exercised 
under  their  directions,  through  committees  of  members  and  others 
nominated  by  them,  the  principal  committee  being  known  as  the 
Council  of  State,  but  having  no  authority  independent  of  the  House. 
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Mrs.  Green,  who  has  calendared  the  State  Papers  of  the  period, 
enumerates  some  twelve  of  these  committees,  and  observes  that, 
until  Cromwell  came,  the  fortunes  of  Englishmen  were  greatly  at 
their  mercy.  The  committees  which  dealt  with  confiscations  for  delin- 
quency and  with  indemnity  for  acts  done  on  the  Parliament  side, 
undoubtedly  were  often  guilty  of  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property  and  the  free  course  of  justice.  In  Speech  III. 
Cromwell  relates,  as  '  a  taste  of  miscarriages/  '  that  poor  men  under 
this  arbitrary  power  were  driven  like  flocks  of  sheep  by  forty  in  a 
morning  to  the  confiscation  of  goods  and  estates ;  without  any 
man  being  able  to  give  a  reason  why  two  of  them  had  deserved  to 
forfeit  a  shilling.' 2  And  later :  '  The  liberties  and  lives  and 
properties  of  the  people  were  not  judged  by  known  law,  but  by 
arbitrary  power,  to  make  men's  estates  liable  to  confiscation,  and 
their  persons  to  imprisonment,  sometimes  by  laws  made  after  the 
fact  committed ;  often  by  the  Parliament  assuming  to  itself  to  give 
judgment  both  in  capital  and  criminal  things,  which  in  former 
times  was  not  known  to  exercise  such  a  judicature/  (This  reference 
is  probably  to  Lilburne's  banishment  for  contempt,  under  pain  of 
death  if  he  returned.) 

In  Speech  XIII.  Cromwell  again  expresses  himself  emphatically 
against  such  a  concentration  of  powers  in  a  single  body,  and  says  he 
would  sooner  see  the  judges  make  the  laws  than  the  Legislature 
administer  justice.  *  What/  he  asks,  *  in  cases  civil  and  criminal,  if 
a  Parliament  assume  an  absolute  power  without  any  control,  to 
determine  the  interests  of  men  in  property  or  liberty,  whether  or 
no  this  be  desirable  in  a  nation  ? ' 3  Parliament,  he  goes  on,  had 
assumed  all  the  authority  of  the  three  Estates  that  were  before,  and 
*  if  any  man  had  come  and  said  :  "  What  rules  do  you  judge  by  ?  " 
"  Why,  we  have  none  !  We  are  supreme  in  Legislature  and  in  Judica- 
ture/" The  picture  may  be  overcharged,  or  exaggerated,  or  may 
make  too  little  allowance  for  the  difficulties  resulting  from  the  Civil 
War.  In  any  case  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  had  given  the 
nation  four  years  of  vigorous  and  successful  government,  although 
their  committees  may  not  have  escaped  imputations  of  arbitrariness 
and  corruption.  But  the  important  question  was  as  to  the  future. 
The  Kump  was  a  small  and  homogeneous  body,  and  further  existed 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  Army.  A  new  Parliament  of  some  five 
hundred  members,  wielding  all  these  undefined  and  unlimited  powers, 
would  have  led,  as  Cromwell  declared  in  the  same  speech,  *  to  the 
horridest  arbitrariness  that  ever  was  exercised  in  the  world.  To 
have  had  five  or  six  hundred  with  their  friends,  entrusted  with  the 
judgment  of  all  causes,  and  to  judge  of  them  without  rule ;  thinking 
that  "the  Power  which  swallowed  up  all  other  lawful  powers  in  the 

2  Speeches,  vol.  iii.  p.  377,  3rd  edit.  »  Ib.  vol.  iv.  p.  260. 
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nation"  hath  all  the  Power  they  ever  had,  both  Legislative  and 
Judiciary.' 4  Carlyle  has  ruined  this  passage  by  altering  it  into  *  Five 
or  six  hundred  "Friends"  with  their  friends,  "the  Feaks,  &c.,"' 
making  it  refer  to  Barebones'  Parliament  instead  of  the  Rump  and 
introducing  a  reference  to  Quakers  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  not  to 
be  found  in  the  original  text.  Crom well's  'five  or  six  hundred 
with  their  friends J  clearly  refers  to  a  full  House  of  Commons  and 
such  other  persons  not  members  of  the  House  as  they  might  appoint 
on  their  committees.  The  word  '  friends  J  suggested  Quakers  and 
Fifth  Monarchy  men  to  Carlyle,  and  made  him  apply  these  words  to 
Barebones'  Parliament,  with  the  result  that  when  Cromwell  goes  on 
to  speak  of  that  body  as  the  other  evil,  Carlyle  thinks  he  is  repeating 
himself,  and  remarks  :  *  His  Highness  has  already  inextricably  caudled 
the  two  together,  and  here  merely  gives  them  another  stir.'  The 
whole  passage  is  really  a  piece  of  lucid  and  vigorous  thinking.  The 
nation,  Cromwell  says,  at  the  end  of  1653  had  escaped  two  evils, 
one  *a  secular  evil,'  the  arbitrariness  of  single  chamber  government; 
the  other  a  spiritual  evil,  the  dangerous  influence  exercised  on  Bare- 
bones'  Parliament  by  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who  taught  that 
all  magistracy  and  ministry  was  an ti- Christian  and  ought  to  be 
abolished. 

Cromwell's  objections  to  the  arbitrariness  of  the  Commonwealth 
Government  were  no  afterthought,  but  had  been  expressed  to 
Whitelock  after  Worcester  when  he  asked,  seeking  a  remedy,  *  What 
if  a  man  shall  take  upon  himself  to  be  king  ? '  It  is,  however, 
in  this  Speech  XIII. ,  delivered  in  1657  in  a  free  and,  at  the  time, 
confidential  discussion  with  the  representatives  of  Parliament  about 
the  details  of  the  new  constitution  to  be  embodied  in  the  Petition 
and  Advice,  that  the  fullest  statement  of  his  ideas  is  to  be  found.  If 
he  had  ever  been  in  favour  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
followed  by  a  general  election  before  any  constitutional  safeguards  had 
been  taken,  he  had  definitely  given  up  the  idea  before  he  took  action 
against  the  Parliament.  He  protests  vigorously  against  the  notion 
that  the  '  original  reluctance  of  the  Parliament  to  dissolve  themselves 
was  their  fear  of  hasty  throwing  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  God 
and  of  the  nation  into  the  hands  of  a  bare  representative  of  the 
people,  which  was  what  we  (the  army)  opposed.'  5  What  the  army 
wanted  was  not  a  dissolution  followed  by  a  general  election,  but  that 
'  the  Parliament  would  be  pleased  either  of  their  own  body,  or  of  any- 
body else,  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  men  to  settle  the  nation,' 
that  is  to  say,  to  provide  a  workable  constitution  before  resorting  to 
a  general  election.  '  We  did  press  the  Parliament  as  I  told  you ; 
that  they  would  be  pleased  to  select  some  worthy  persons  who  had 
loved  the  cause,  and  the  liberties  of  England,  and  we  told  them  we 
would  acquiesce  and  lie  at  their  feet ;  but  that  to  be  thrown  into 
4  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  p.  262.  5  IT),  vol.  iv.  p.  258. 
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Parliaments  which  should  sit  perpetually,  though  but  for  three  years, 
we  had  experience  of  that ! '  6  The  first  proposal  of  the  Parliament 
men  to  fill  up  existing  vacancies  in  the  House  at  once,  and  future 
vacancies  as  they  arose,  thus  doing  away  with  general  elections,  and 
their  second  proposal  to  have  Parliaments  elected,  each  for  three  years, 
and  succeeding  each  other  without  intermission,  both  failed  to  meet 
the  objections  which  Cromwell  here  urges  to  a  form  of  Parliamentary 
government,  by  a  single  House  managing  all  the  executive  business 
through  committees  of  its  own  body,  and  encroaching  on  the  judicial 
sphere  as  well.  When  they  insisted  in  rushing  through  a  Bill  for 
perpetuating  what  he  regarded  as  a  ruinous  system  of  government, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  down  and  turn  them  out  before  the 
Bill  passed,  if  a  disastrous  constitution  was  not  to  be  made  permanent. 
That  seems  to  me  to  be  his  own  defence,  and  the  best  that  can  be 
offered  for  him.  It  was  not,  as  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Harrison,  in  some 
degree,  seem  to  think,  that  Cromwell  was  opposed  to  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  our  present  Government  with  its  independent  judiciary 
and  its  strong  executive  distinct  from,  though  responsible  to,  the 
House  of  Commons  (if  indeed  the  Cabinet  is  not  now  to  be  regarded 
as  directly  responsible  to  the  constituencies),  or  anything  resembling 
it.  What  Cromwell  objected  to  was  that  byword  among  constitu- 
tions, the  French  Convention  of  1793.  Grood  sense  and  experience 
had  led  him,  if  not  to  formulate  Montesquieu's  theory  of  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  at  least  to  oppose  their  confusion  in  the  hands  of  a 
single  chamber.  Had  he  delayed  a  moment  longer,  that  system  and 
the  evils  it  entails  would  have  been  fastened  by  the  Kump  upon  the 
nation. 

II 

We  come  now  to  the  first  of  Cromwell's  constructive  experiments. 
The  Kump  being  gone,  it  was  determined  to  have  recourse  to  the 
*  worthy  persons '  he  had  spoken  of,  but  without  the  devolution  of 
Parliamentary  authority  which  it  had  been  hoped  might  be  obtained 
for  them.  Accordingly,  some  hundred  and  forty  notable  Puritans 
selected  by  Cromwell  and  his  officers  from  the  nominees  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  were  summoned  to  represent  the  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  at  their  meeting  in  July  1653  Cromwell 
handed  them  an  Instrument  under  his  hand  and  seal  by  which 'he 
did  with  the  advice  of  his  officers  devolve  and  entrust  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Commonwealth  into  the  hands  of  the  persons  then 
met.'  They  were  not  to  sit  beyond  November  of  the  following  year, 
and  '  to  issue  out  their  writs  three  months  before  their  dissolution 
for  convening  the  like  number  to  succeed  them,  and  thus  to  continue 
till  the  people  be  capable  of  electing  their  own  representatives.'  7 

6  Speeches,  vol.  iv.  p.  259. 

7  This  account,  in  Clarke  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  8,  seems  better  than  Whitelock's. 

G  G  2 
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This  Instrument,  by  which  Cromwell  conveyed  the  sovereignty  of 
these  islands  to  a  hundred  and  forty  Puritan  nominees,  is  assuredly 
the  biggest  conveyance  in  our  history,  and  worthy,  if  extant,  of  being 
exhibited  in  the  glass  cases  of  the  British  Museum  or  the  Eecord  Office. 
To  lawyers  this  '  Little  Parliament/  or  *  Barebones'  Parliament,'  or 
1  Assembly  of  Notables/  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  boldness  with 
which  it  entered  on  the  path  of  legal  reform,  in  spite,  or  perhaps 
rather  because  of,  the  fact  that  not  a  single  lawyer  had  been  found 
worthy  to  sit  in  it.  The  Court  of  Chancery  was  to  be  abolished  and 
provisions  made  for  settling  any  ordinary  suit  for  twenty  or  forty 
shillings  and  in  a  short  time.  The  law-reforming  zeal  of  the  Rump 
had  been  checked  at  the  outset  by  the  difficulty  of  defining  '  incum- 
brances/  over  which  they  spent  three  months ;  none  the  less  their 
successors  lightly  entered  on  the  work  of  codification,  *  by  which/  as 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  quoted  by  Mr.  Gardiner  has  it,  '  the  great 
volumes  of  the  law  would  come  to  be  reduced  into  the  bigness  of  a 
pocket  book.'  Cromwell  afterwards,  in  Speech  XIII.,  accused  them  of 
endeavouring  to  bring  in  '  the  Judicial  Law  of  Moses  pro  hie  et  nunc, 
according  to  the  wisdom  of  any  man  that  would  have  interpreted  the 
text  this  way  or  that/  following  the  example  of  the  New  England 
Puritans.  Harrison  and  the  more  active  members  had  in  fact  fallen 
under  the  influence  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  who  taught  that  all 
magistracy  and  ministry  were  anti-Christian  and  ought  to  be 
abolished ;  and,  frightened  by  the  prospect  before  them,  the  sober 
but  inactive  majority  of  the  Assembly  were  persuaded  to  snatch  a 
surprise  vote  for  surrendering  their  power  back  to  the  giver,  and 
putting  an  end  to  their  existence.  Cromwell  summed  up  the  results 
of  this  experiment  when  he  remarked  that  '  the  issue  was  not  answer- 
able to  the  simplicity  and  honesty  of  the  design.' 

Ill 

The  Parliament  and  the  Assembly  of  Saints  had  successively 
failed  to  provide  a  working  constitution,  and  Cromwell  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Army  were  left  to  find  one  for  themselves.  Lambert 
was  the  prime  mover  in  this  third  experiment,  which  was  that 
Cromwell  and  a  small  Council  should  undertake  the  government, 
subject  to  some  measure  of  Parliamentary  control.  This  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  essential  character  of  the  written  constitution  embodied 
in  the  Instrument  of  Government 8  under  which  Cromwell  assumed  the 
Protectorate,  in  December  1653,  though  the  provisions  giving  effect 
to  it  were  inserted  in  the  Instrument  as  unobtrusively  as  possible  so 
as  not  to  cause  unnecessary  opposition.  Many  of  its  features,  such 
as  the  representation  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  in  Parliament,  the  200L 
franchise  in  counties,  the  disqualifications  of  electors,  were  no  doubt 

8  Text  in  Gardiner's  Constitutional  Documents,  p.  3H. 
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taken  from  the  Bill  for  a  new  Eepresentative  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  which  Cromwell  turned  out  the  Kump.  The  distinctive 
provisions,  however,  mark  a  strong  reaction  against  the  threatened 
despotism  of  a  single  chamber,  and  are  enough  of  themselves  to  show 
that  Cromwell's  account  of  the  reason  why  the  Army  opposed  the 
Kump's  scheme  is  the  true  one.  There  were  to  be  no  Parliaments 
in  constant  session  with  committees  meddling  in  everything.  The 
Government  was  nominally  established  in  one  Person  and  a  Parlia- 
ment, but  this  was  not  quite  a  correct  description.  The  one  Person,  or 
Protector,  was  bound  in  every  important  step  to  act  with  the  con- 
sent of  his  Council,  the  majority  of  whom  were  named  in  the 
Instrument  and  the  rest  co-opted.  The  result,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  has 
pointed  out,  is  that  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  what  was  Cromwell's 
precise  share  in  shaping  the  policy  of  the  Protectorate.  He  himself 
says,  '  I  was  a  child  in  swaddling  clouts.  I  cannot  go  beyond  the 
Instrument.  I  cannot  do  anything  but  in  co-ordination  with  the 
Council.'  And  for  some  time  the  predominant  power  in  the  Council 
would  be  the  Army,  though  Parliament  would  have  a  voice  in  filling 
up  future  vacancies. 

Instead  of  perpetual  Parliaments,  Parliament  was  to  be  summoned 
once,  at  least,  in  three  years,  and  then  to  sit  not  less  than  five  months, 
a  provision  that  recalls  the  biennial  Parliaments  and  six  months' 
Session  of  the  Agreement  of  the  People  put  forward  in  the  previous 
reign.  When  sitting,  Parliament  had  various  powers  of  executive 
control  over  the  army  &c.,  at  other  times  exercised  by  the  Council ; 
and  its  Bills  were  not  to  be  vetoed  by  the  Protector  unless  they 
conflicted  with  the  provisions  of  the  Instrument — rather  a  large 
restriction  on  legislative  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  Parlia- 
ment was  deprived  of  some  of  its  most  treasured  privileges.  Power 
was  reserved  to  the  Council  to  decide  whether  the  members  returned 
to  Parliament  had  incurred  the  rather  vague  disqualifications  imposed 
in  the  Instrument,  and,  if  so,  to  order  their  exclusion.  Further,  the 
exclusive  power  of  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  and  pass  laws  laid 
down  in  an  early  article  of  the  Instrument  was  encroached  on 
later  by  Articles  27  and  30,  giving  concurrent  powers  of  taxation 
and  legislation  to  the  Protector  and  Council.  They  were  authorised 
to  impose  taxes  sufficient  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  of  200,000£,  for 
civil  purposes,  and  enough  in  addition  to  support  an  army  of  30,000 
men.  Until  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament  they  were 
empowered  to  levy  further  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  extra- 
ordinary forces  then  under  arms.  The  same  Article  29  went  on  to 
give  them  power  to  legislate  by  ordinances  which  were  to  be  binding 
until  Parliament  should  otherwise  order.  The  words  seem  to 
admit  of  the  construction  that  they  conferred  a  general  power  of 
provisional  legislation  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  and  have  often 
been  so  read.  In  the  event  the  power  was  only  claimed  and  exer- 
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cised  by  the  Protector  and  Council  until  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Parliament  in  September  1654,  and  Mr.  Grardiner  has  been  good 
enough  to  inform  me  that  the  common  impression  that  Cromwell  and 
the  Council  went  on  issuing  legislative  ordinances  after  its  dissolu- 
tion in  the  following  January  is  erroneous. 

Such,  in  its  main  lines,  was  the  written  constitution  which 
Cromwell  and  the  leading  officers  of  the  Army  imposed,  with  more  or 
less  success,  upon  the  nation  from  December  1653  to  July  1657, 
when,  as  will  be  seen,  it  was  wholly  abrogated  and  superseded  by 
the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice.  It  was  inaugurated  on  the  16th 
of  December,  1653,  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Lambert,  in  the  name  of  the  Army  and  the  three  nations,  invited 
Cromwell  to  assume  the  Protectorship  under  the  Instrument,  which 
was  produced  and  read,  and  Cromwell  swore  to  observe  it,  and  in 
other  things  to  govern  according  to  law.  A  few  days  later  a  procla- 
mation was  issued  as  at  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign,  continuing  the 
judges  and  other  officials  in  their  offices  until  further  order ;  and 
subsequently  the  judges  were  required  or  allowed  to  accept  new  com- 
missions under  the  Protector ;  and  in  two  cases  the  old  commissions 
were  not  renewed,  one  of  the  resulting  vacancies  falling  to  Hale.  A 
few  weeks  later,  on  the  19th  of  January,  1653-4,  an  ordinance  was 
passed  by  the  Protector  and  Council  making  it  treason  to  question 
the  authority  of  the  new  constitution,  the  trial  by  a  later  ordinance 
to  take  place  before  a  special  High  Court  without  a  jury.  A  vigorous 
use  was  also  made  of  the  ordaining  power  on  other  subjects.  Scobell 
has  printed  eighty-two  ordinances  issued  by  the  Protector  and  Council 
between  the  24th  of  December,  1653,  and  the  2nd  of  September, 
1654,  the  eve  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  Like  a  modern  Cabinet, 
the  Protector  and  Council  in  these  ordinances  submitted  measures  to 
Parliament  dealing  with  all  the  pressing  questions  of  government, 
only  that  their  ordinances  purported  to  come  at  once  into  provisional 
operation  and  to  remain  in  force  until  disallowed  by  Parliament.  By 
this  means  Scotland  was  incorporated  into  one  Commonwealth  with 
England,  and  provision  made  for  representing  Scotland  and  Ireland 
in  Parliament.  The  ordinaiic^s_Jbrth^ 

ministers  and  the  admission  of~new  ministers  aSeT^riaTmto~vacant 
parishes  went  far  to  settle  the  Church  question  on  Puritan  lines. 
Still  more  daring  was  the  ordinance  for  reforming  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  an  attack  on  the  citadels  of  the  law,  sweeping  away 
lucrative  sinecures,  and  endeavouring  to  shorten  and  simplify  pro- 
cedure. This  and  the  ordinances  continuing  the  expiring  taxes 
proved  the  touchstone  of  the  new  constitution. 

At  first  all  went  well,  but  the  questions  remained,  Would  the  new 
Parliament  accept  the  Instrument  and  the  ordinances  under  it  ?  and 
Would  the  Courts  recognise  ordinances  unconfirmed  by  statute  as 
binding  in  law  ?  The  Parliamentary  opposition  came  first.  In  the 
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customary  indentures  made  between  the  sheriff  and  the  electors 
recording  the  return  of  the  representative  to  Parliament,  a  proviso 
was  inserted  '  that  the  person  so  chosen  shall  not  have  power  to  alter 
the  Government  as  settled  in  one  Person  and  a  Parliament.'  When 
Parliament  proceeded  at  once  to  call  the  Instrument  in  question, 
Cromwell  exacted  from  the  members  a  recognition  in  the  terms  of  the 
indenture,  and  excluded  over  one  hundred  members  who  refused  to 
sign  it.  The  remaining  members,  however,  published  a  declaration 
that  the  recognition  did  not  bind  them  to  accept  the  rest  of  the  forty- 
two  articles  in  the  Instrument,  and  on  this  view  proceeded  to  spend 
the  next  five  months'  session  secured  to  them  in  passing  a  rival 
constitution  on  more  Parliamentary  lines,  which  they  had  just  com- 
pleted when  Cromwell  went  down  and  dissolved  them  in  January 
1654-5.  For  the  time  he  was  determined  not  to  allow  any  altera- 
tion in  what  he  considered  the  '  fundamentals  '  as  distinct  from  the 
'  circumstantials  '  of  the  Instrument. 

The  fate  of  the  new  constitution  next  came  to  turn  on  the 
question  whether  the  Courts  would  recognise  as  binding  laws  made 
by  ordinances  of  the  Protector  and  Council  without  consent  of 
Parliament. 

One  Cony,  a  merchant,  refused  to  pay  Customs  duty  on  the 
ground  that  the  duty  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament  had  expired,  and 
the  ordinance  prolonging  it  had  no  authority.  The  Commissioners 
of  Customs  fined  him  5001.  and  committed  him  to  prison  for  default 
of  payment :  he  then  applied  to  the  Upper  Bench  for  a  habeas 
corpus,  and  his  counsel  argued  that  his  commitment  for  refusing  to 
pay  an  illegal  tax  was  as  indefensible  as  the  commitment  of  the 
five  knights  under  Charles  the  First.  'The  Attorney- General 
wondered  that  the  Serjeant  should  speak  so  much  against  the 
present  authority  (the  Instrument),  being  that  by  which  the  Court 
sat  and  Mr.  Cony  expected  justice.'9  Cromwell  and  the  Council 
could  not  allow  the  authority  of  the  constitution  to  be  questioned, 
and  committed  Cony's  three  counsel  to  the  Tower,  '  for  using  words 
tending  to  sedition  and  the  subversion  of  the  present  Government ' 
(as  the  Instrument  was  commonly  spoken  of).  In  striking  at  the 
Bar  they  may  have  hoped  to  overawe  the  Bench.  According  to 
Clarendon,  Cromwell  sent  for  the  judges,  and,  after  referring  to 
Magna  Carta  in  language  unsuitable  for  polite  ears,  warned  them 
not  to  suffer  lawyers  to  prate  what  it  would  not  become  them  to 
hear.10  They  cannot  have  been  very  submissive,  for  a  few  days  later, 
under  22nd  of  May,  there  is  a  paper  n  suggesting  that  James  the  First's 
action  in  suspending  proceedings  by  the  writ  De  non  procedendo 
inconsulto  rege  was  legal,  and  might  be  used  to  stop  the  case. 

9  S.  P.  Dom.  1655. 

10  Clarendon,  Rebellion,  iii.  p.  845 ;  Campbell's  Chief  Justices,  i.  p.  433 ;  State 
Trials,  New  Series,  iii.  p.  793. 

11  S.  P.  Dom.  1655,  p.  173. 
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According  to  the  Clarke  Papers  the  Court  granted  Cony  a  writ  o£ 
habeas  corpus  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  presumably,  as  it  was  not 
obeyed,  an  alias  habeas  corpiis  on  the  2nd  of  June,  but  deferred  judg- 
ment to  the  first  day  of  next  term,  the  15th  of  June.12  "What  pressure 
or  threats  were  used  in  the  interval  does  not  appear,  but  on  the  7th  of 
June  Chief  Justice  Kolle,  the  first  lawyer  of  the  day,  sought  refuge 
from  the  difficulties  of  his  position  by  resigning  his  patent ;  and  on 
the  opening  day  of  term,  Styles  the  reporter  tells  us,  Aske  sat  alone 
in  the  Upper  Bench  until  Glynn  was  admitted  and  sworn  in  as  chief 
justice.  The  habeas  corpus  apparently  was  dropped,  but  some  arrange- 
ment was  afterwards  come  to  with  Cony,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

The  execution  of  the  ordinance  for  the  reform  of  Chancery 
touched  the  lawyers  in  a  more  tender  point,  and  evoked  as  serious 
an  opposition.  It  was  opposed  on  practical  grounds  as  unworkable, 
and  on  constitutional  grounds  as  invalid.  It  was  said  to  be  against 
Magna  Carta  to  deprive  a  man  of  a  freehold  office  unless  by  judgment  of 
law  or  Act  of  Parliament.  But  Magna  Carta  and  the  scriptural  example 
of  King  Josias  were  appealed  to  in  vain,  and  a  warrant  by  the  Pro- 
tector and  Council  of  the  8th  of  May  ordered  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Great  Seal  to  put  the  ordinance  in  force,  '  as  they  would  answer 
to  the  contrary.'  Two  of  the  three,  Whitelock  and  Widdrington, 
refused,  and  after  a  month's  grace  were  deprived  of  the  Great  Seal  on 
the  8th  of  June,  the  day  after  Rolle's  resignation.  Ex-Speaker 
Lenthall  vowed  he  would  be  hanged  first  at  the  Bolls'  Gate,  but 
ultimately  consented  to  administer  the  ordinance  as  Master  of  the 
Kolls.  Chancery,  however,  was  not  to  be  reformed  against  its  will,, 
and  the  ordinance  remained  largely  a  dead  letter. 

Arbitrary  and  indefensible  as  Cromwell's  interference  with  the  free 
course  of  justice  may  appear  at  first  sight,  it  proceeded  from  a  fixed 
resolve  that  the  written  constitution  of  the  Instrument  should  be 
recognised  and  enforced.  There  was  no  other  constitution  to  go  by, 
and  the  very  existence  of  his  Government  depended  on  it.  On  the- 
other  hand,  the  position  of  the  judges  appears  to  have  been  that 
they  were  content  to  administer  the  existing  law  under  the  new 
regime,  but  disliked  extremely  enforcing  new  laws  made  by  novel  and 
unconstitutional  methods.  Earlier  in  the  year  there  had  been  great 
difficulty  in  finding  judges  willing  to  try  the  prisoners  taken  in 
Penruddock]s  rising  for  treason  by  levying  war  against  the  Protector,, 
and  two  judges  were  removed  for  refusing  to  try  the  Northern  rebels. 

The  general  accusation  of  arbitrary  conduct  against  Cromwell  can- 
not, however,  be  wholly  met  by  pleading  that  he  was  acting  under  the- 
Instrument.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  rule  he  habitually  com- 
mitted his  leading  opponents  to  prison  by  his  own  warrant  without 
stating  any  cause.  Such  prisoners  were  rarely  brought  to  trial,  but  were 
either  shortly  after  released  or,  like  Lilburn  and  Overton,  moved  about 
12  Clarke  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  41. 
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from  prison  to  prison,  and  even  sent  to  Jersey,  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  After  Cromwell's  death  the  House  of 
Commons  brought  back  from  Jersey,  on  habeas  corpus,  and  discharged, 
Overton  and  three  other  prisoners,  one  of  whom  had  been  detained  four 
years  without  trial.  About  the  same  time  seventy-two  petitioners  com- 
plained that  they  had  been  kept  in  prison  for  a  year  after  Penruddock's- 
rising  in  1655,  and  then  transported  without  trial  and  sold  each  for 
1550  Ibs.  of  tobacco  in  Barbadoes.  It  was  answered  that  they  had  been 
taken  in  the  rising,  and  that  this  was  done  '  for  sparing  of  their  lives, 
and  for  securing  the  peace  of  the  Commonwealth  from  the  like 
attempts,  and  in  mercy  to  them.'  The  great  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
passed  after  the  Eestoration  to  secure  that 'prisoners  should  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  trial,  and  not  taken  away  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
Courts,  was  aimed  expressly  at  the  abuses  which  had  characterised 
Cromwell's  rule  in  this  respect. 

As  for  the  notorious  institution  of  the  Major-Generals,  by  which  in 
1655  England  was  parcelled  out  into  districts  under  Major-Grenerals,  ~ 
each  with  a  small  force  of  mounted  militia,  it  was  not  in  itself  illegal;    . 
but  the  order  of  the  Protector  and  Council  that  they  should  support 
themselves  by  decimating  the  Eoyalists'  estates  was  wholly  without 
colour  of  law.     Still  worse  was  the  order  to  transport  without  trial 
all  adherents  of  Charles  Stewart  and  all  who  lived  loosely  and  could 
not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves.     Cromwell  did  not  purport 
to  defend  measures  like  these  on  legal  grounds,  but  because  of  the 
dangers  of  the  times.     *  If  the   supreme  magistracy  were  in  such 
cases  bound   by  ordinary  rules  and  could  not  proceed  against  the 
suspected,  there  would  be  no  safety  from  conspiracy.'     The  Major- 
Generals  were  also  intended  to  remedy  the  laxity  and  remissness  with- 
which  the  local  Justices  discharged  their  duties,  and,  as  Cromwell 
told  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  to  suppress  vice  and  encourage 
virtue.     Their  efforts  in  this   direction,  especially   their  wholesale 
closing   of  ale-houses,  excited  more   discontent  than  anything  else 
they  did,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  Kestoration.    Major-General 
Whalley  spoke  of  suppressing  200  ale-houses   in   the   hundred   of 
Blackburn,  and  another  report  states  that  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  had 
been  suppressed  in  some  corporations.13    The  resistance  of  the  corpora- 
tions to  these  and  other  measures  of  the  Major-Generals  was  met 
with    threats   of  purging   and   remodelling;  and   Mr.    Round   has 
recently  called  attention  to   the   overthrow   of  the  Corporation   of 
Colchester  through  their  agency.     The  task  committed  to  them  of 
excluding  from  voting  at  elections  the  large  classes  of  Royalists  and 
Catholics  disqualified  by   the  Instrument  gave   a   further  occasion 
for  arbitrary  action,  and  so  sanguine  were  they  of  success  of  their 
efforts,  that  the  Major-Generals  in  the  Council  carried,  in  opposition 
to  Cromwell,  a  motion  for  calling  a  new  Parliament  in  September  1656.. 
13  See  Mr.  Kennie  on  the  Major-Generals,  Eng.  Hist.  Rev.  x.  p.  496. 
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IV 

This  second  Protectorate  Parliament  saw  the  third  and  last  of 
Cromwell's  constitutional  experiments. 

The  new  House  was  not  quite  so  favourable  to  the  Government  as 
the  Major-Generals  expected,  and  some  ninety-three  members  of  the 
opposition  were  refused  admission  as  disqualified  under  Article  21  of 
the  Instrument,  the  Council  refusing  to  approve  them  as  persons  of 
known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversation.  Even  if 
the  Instrument  were  accepted,  it  was  contrary  to  ordinary  principles 
to  exclude  without  hearing ;  still  Parliament  afforded  no  redress,  but 
referred  the  excluded  members  back  to  the  Council.  This  acceptance 
of  the  Instrument  was  only  provisional,  and  the  admitted  members 
were  none  the  less  bent  on  a  firm  though  conciliatory  assertion  of 
ancient  liberties.  At  the  end  of  January  1656-7  Parliament  refused 
to  give  statutory  sanction  to  the  decimating  tax  and  other  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Major- Generals,  which  were  in  consequence  discon- 
tinued. It  was  their  own  fault,  Cromwell  afterwards  told  them.  '  Who 
bid  you  go  to  the  House  and  receive  a  foil  ? ' 14  On  the  7th  of  February 
Parliament  resolved  that  no  taxes  ought  to  be  levied  without  consent 
of  Parliament,  but  next  day  rescinded  this  reflection  on  Cromwell's 
action,  and  postponed  the  question.  The  explanation  appeared  on 
the  23rd  of  February  when  Pack,  one  of  the  members  for  the  City, 
*  Alderman  Pack,  Sir  Christopher  Pack,  Lord  Pack/  as  a  hostile 
pamphleteer  described  him,  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  and  read  c  the 
Humble  Address  and  Eemonstrance  of  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and 
Burgesses  now  assembled  in  the  Parliament  of  this  Commonwealth,' 
which  was  at  once  an  assertion  of  the  liberties  of  Parliament  violated 
by  the  Instrument,  and  an  invitation  to  Cromwell  to  return  to  the 
old  constitution  by  assuming  *  the  name  style  title  dignity  and  office 
of  King  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  &c.  and  exercise  thereof, 
to  hold  and  enjoy  the  same  with  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
prerogatives  justly  legally  and  rightfully  belonging  thereunto/  He 
was  further  invited  to  nominate  his  successor,  and  to  summon  a 
second  chamber  of  nominated  legislators  in  place  of  the  old  House  of 
Lords. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  project  did  not  originate  with  Cromwell, 
but  with  the  lawyers  in  the  House,  although  they  may  have  known 
how  he  was  likely  to  receive  it.  The  next  day  Secretary  Thurloe 
wrote  to  Monk  in  Scotland  to  assure  him  that  the  proposal  arose 
from  the  Parliament  only,  and  that  Cromwell  would  reject  it  '  unless 
the  security  of  the  good  people  and  cause  be  provided  therein  to 
the  full.'  15  Two  days  later  Cromwell  gave  the  same  account  to 
the  officers  of  the  army  who  came  to  protest.  He  had  not  suggested 
the  scheme,  he  told  them ;  to  him  the  title  of  king  was  no  more 
14  Burton's  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  382.  l5  Clarke  Papers. 
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than  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap.  Then  he  went  on  to  point  out  that 
an  even  larger  share  of  responsibilities  for  existing  difficulties  lay 
with  the  Army  than  with  himself.  They  had  made  him  their 
drudge  to  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament,  which  had  indeed  contracted 
evil  enough  by  too  long  sitting,  and  to  call  a  Parliament  or 
Convention  of  their  naming,  and  afterwards  to  put  forward  the 
Instrument  which  the  last  Parliament  had  discussed  so  unreasonably. 
Yet  stood  not  that  instrument,  he  asked,  in  need  of  mending? 
'  Was  not  the  case  hard  with  me  to  be  put  upon  to  swear  to  that 
which  was  so  hard  to  be  kept?'  It  was  time,  he  concluded,  to 
come  to  a  settlement  and  lay  aside  arbitrary  proceedings  so  unaccept- 
able to  the  nation.  The  recent  proceedings  against  James  Nay  lor 
for  blasphemy  showed  that  the  House  stood  in  need  of  a  check  or 
balancing  power  in  the  shape  of  another  House.  '  By  this  judicial 
power  they  fall  upon  life  and  member,  and  doth  the  Instrument 
enable  me  to  control  it  ?  ' 16  Carlyle  gives  a  very  defective  summary 
of  this  speech,  which  reveals  Cromwell's  own  attitude,  which  shows 
a  tendency  to  dissociate  himself  from  the  Army  and  to  rely  on 
constitutional  support. 

A  month  later  the  l  Address  and  Kemonstrance '  had  been  turned 
into  the  more  respectful  Petition  and  Advice,  and  on  the  3 1st  of 
March  it  was  presented  to  the  Protector.  The  story  of  his  hesita- 
tion about  the  title  of  king  and  his  final  refusal  in  deference  to 
the  feeling  of  the  Army  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition.  The 
fact  that  he  was  for  the  time  content  with  the  title  of  Protector  made 
little  difference  in  the  new  or  restored  constitution  contained  in  the 
Petition  and  Advice  as  modified,  in  accordance  with  some  of  Crom- 
well's suggestions,  by  the  Explanatory  Petition  and  Advice.  It  was 
in  essentials  a  return  to  constitutional  government  on  the  old  pattern. 
The  Protector's  veto  was  unrestricted.  The  members  of  the  other 
House  were  to  be  summoned  by  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
Parliament  on  the  first  occasion,  and  afterwards  of  the  House  itself, 
and  were  to  enjoy  the  powers  and  jurisdiction  of  the  old  House 
of  Lords.  According  to  Thurloe,  it  was  to  be  a  stronghold  of 
Puritanism,  '  a  great  security  and  bulwark  to  the  honest  interest 
and  to  the  good  people  that  have  been  engaged  therein/  In  the 
next  place  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Parliament  were  to  be  secured, 
and  there  were  to  be  no  further  exclusions  of  members.  No 
taxes  or  laws  were  to  be  made  or  abrogated  without  consent  of 
Parliament.  Article  7  declared  the  willingness  of  Parliament  to 
settle  on  the  Protector  a  constant  yearly  revenue  of  1,300,000£., 
but  the  actual  grant  subsequently  made  was  only  for  three  years,  and 
did  not  make  him  independent.  The  Protector  was  to  govern  by 
the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council,  and  appointments  to  the  Council 
and  to  the  chief  offices  of  State  were  to  be  by  the  advice  of 

16  Burton's  Di,aryt  vol.  i.  p.  382. 
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the  Council  and  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament.  The  naval 
and  military  forces  were  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Protector  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament  and,  when  Parliament  was  not  sitting,  of  the 
Council.  The  measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  in  the  late 
Instrument  was  tacitly  treated  as  invalid,  and  it  was  left  to  the 
existing  Parliament  to  settle  the  future  distribution  of  seats.  They 
omitted  to  do  so,  and  the  next  elections  took  place  in  England,  in 
the  old  constituencies  and  on  the  old  franchise,  and  were  followed 
by  a  wrangle  as  to  whether  the  Scotch  and  Irish  members  were 
entitled  to  be  admitted.  Whitelock  has  generally  been  mentioned 
as  the  most  active  of  the  lawyers  in  Parliament  in  support  of  these 
changes,  but  it  is  probable  that  Thurloe,  who  was  Secretary  of  State, 
had  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  Cromwell,  and  that  the 
thanks  of  the  House  voted  to  him  in  his  place  in  Parliament  on 
llth  of  April  marked  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his  mission.11 
V  Two  further  measures  were  necessary  to  complete  the  legal  settle- 
ment and  dispose  of  past  controversies.  An  Act  was  passed  confirming 
or  disallowing  after  a  certain  date  all  the  Acts  of  Barebones'  Parliament 
and  the  ordinances  of  the  Protector  and  Council  made  before  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Protectorate  Parliament.  The  preamble  recited 
that  since  the  26th  day  of  April,  1653  (the  expulsion  of  the  Rump), 
*  in  the  great  exigencies  and  necessities  of  these  nations,  divers  acts 
and  ordinances  have  been  made  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
assembled  in  Parliament,  which  is  not  according  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  nations  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  is  not  for  the 
future  to  be  drawn  into  example/  and  proceeded  to  enact  that  all 
such  acts  and  ordinances  not  therein  confirmed  were  for  the  future 
to  be  treated  as  null  and  void.  Many  things,  also,  as  already  men- 
tioned, had  been  done  by  the  Major-Generals  and  others  acting  under 
the  directions  of  the  Protector  and  Council  for  which  no  colour  of  law 
or  ordinance  could  be  shown.  To  cover  these  and  fully  regularise  the 
situation  an  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  at  Whitelock's  suggestion 
4  for  indemnifying  such  persons  as  acted  for  the  service  of  the  public,' 
which  protected  all  who  had  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  Protector 
and  Council,  while  at  the  same  time  marking  the  illegality  of  their 
conduct.  The  Instrument  of  Government  was  now  *  out  of  doors,'  as 
old  Lenthall  put  it,  Burton  tells  us  ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  there 
should  be  some  solemnity  to  show  that  Parliamentary  government 
was  restored.  Accordingly  on  the  26th  of  June,  1657,  the  Protector 
took  the  oath  to  observe  the  new  constitution  with  a  ceremony 
falling  little  short  of  a  coronation,  and  Parliament  adjourned  until 
the  following  January  that  the  new  House  might  be  constituted. 

The  immediate  results  were  not-  successful,  and  indeed  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  the  Protector  found  himself  confronted,  as  his  pre- 
decessors had  been,  with  all  the  difficulties  of  carrying  on  constitu- 

17  Com.  Journ.  April  11,  1657. 
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tional  government  in  its  then  imperfect  stage  of  development. 
When  Parliament  met,  in  January  1657-8,  the  admission  of  the 
ninety- three  excluded  members,  and  the  removal  of  the  Protector's 
most  influential  friends  to  the  Other  House,  left  his  opponents  in  a 
large  majority.  They  began  by  calling  in  question  the  authority 
of  the  new  constitution,  and  the  right  of  the  Other  House  to  be 
called  the  House  of  Lords.  Efforts  were  at  the  same  time  made  to 
stir  up  discontent  in  the  Army,  and  to  get  signatures  in  the  City 
to  what  Cromwell  called  a  treasonable  petition,  which  addressed  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  thus  entirely  ignoring  the  existing  constitution.  Among 
other  things  the  petitioners  protested  against  unparliamentary 
taxation,  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  the  dismissal  of  officers  from 
their  commissions  without  a  trial  by  court-martial.  Seeing  that 
a  dangerous  spirit  was  abroad,  Cromwell  hurried  down,  and  after  an 
angry  speech  reproaching  the  members  with  intriguing  against  the 
constitution  to  which  they  had  sworn,  dissolved  them  after  ten  days' 
session.  That  the  agitation  in  the  Army  had  not  been  without  result 
appears  from  his  speech  to  the  200  officers  a  few  days  later,  and  from 
his  requiring  all  the  principal  officers  to  declare  themselves  in  favour 
of  the  Government,  and  dismissing  those  who  adhered  to  the  Common- 
wealth ideals/ For  a  moment  he  seems  to  have  had  an  idea  of  discarding 
constitutional  courses  and  resorting  to  arbitrary  methods  ;  but  the  idea 
was  speedily  abandoned,  and  when  the  end  came,  a  few  months  later, 
in  September  1658,  he  was  contemplating  calling  a  new  Parliament 
and  in  good  hopes  that  it  would  prove  more  tractable  than  the 
last. 

Cromwell's  evolution,  here  briefly  indicated,  from  military  dictator 
to  constitutional  ruler  makes  a  very  interesting  story,  even  though  the 
results  were  not  destined  to  be  lasting.  The  question  has  often  been 
asked  whether,  had  he  lived  another  ten  years,  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  acceptance  for  a  constitutional  monarchy  under  a 
•dynasty  of  Crom wells.  Constitutional  arguments  help  very  little 
here,  and  even  general  history  can  supply  no  certain  answer.  As  our 
greatest  authority  has  pointed  out,  Cromwell  was  the  representative 
of  the  forces  of  militant  Puritanism,  which  were  not  in  harmony  with 
the  larger  mind  of  the  Nation ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he  and 
his  dynasty  could  have  escaped,  even  had  they  wished  to  do  so,  from 
that  compromising  environment. 

In  this  article  I  have  confined  myself  to  purely  constitutional 
issues  ;  but,  without  departing  from  this  attitude,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  point  out  that  the  current  notion,  which  has  recently  received  dis- 
tinguished patronage  at  the  Cromwell  celebration,  that  Cromwell's  rule 
was  a  period  of  exceptional  religious  toleration,  receives  no  counte- 
nance from  history.  As  Mr.  Gardiner  has  recently  put  it,  there  was 
toleration  for  Puritans  and  for  no  one  else,  for  the  admission  of  a  few 
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Jews  to  dwell  here  unmolested  can  scarcely  affect  the  question.  Nobody 
speaks  of  the  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Baptists  as  enjoying 
toleration  under  the  Clarendon  Code  in  the  next  reign ;  yet  almost 
every  one  of  its  enactments  found  a  precedent  in  their  own  treatment 
of  the  adherents  of  the  suppressed  Church  during  the  Interregnum. 
There  was,  of  course,  this  difference — that  under  Cromwell  the  clergy 
were  ejected  for  reading  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  under 
Charles  for  refusing  to  read  it.  As  for  the  Catholics,  I  find  in  Scobell's 
Collection  that  one  of.  the  last  Acts  to  which  Cromwell  gave  his 
assent,  in  1657,  provided  that  all  persons  in  these  islands  over  sixteen 
years  of  age  suspected  of  being  Papists  were  required  to  take  an 
oath  abjuring  '  salvation  by  works '  and  other  distinctive  tenets  of 
their  creed,  or  to  forfeit  two-thirds  of  all  that  they  possessed.  Godwin 
tells  us  that  this  measure  was  intended  as  'a  boon  to  the  Presbyterians/ 
and  that  the  Protector's  son,  Henry  Cromwell,  refused  to  put  it  in 
force  against  the  Irish  on  top  of  all  the  confiscations  they  had  already 
endured.  Cromwell  himself  may  have  been  opposed  to  this  measure, 
but  the  fact  that  he  was  constrained  to  assent  to  it  at  least  shows  that, 
if  he  understood  toleration,  he  was  prevented  from  practising  it. 

J.  P.  WALLIS. 
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TO  MIDDLE  AGE 


IT  is  our  misfortune,  as  we  go  onwards  through  life,  engrossed 
mainly,  and  pardonably  enough,  by  the  present,  that  the  successive 
phases  of  existence  are  apt  to  come  upon  us  before  we  have  quite 
realised  how  we  are  to  bear  ourselves  in  them.  By  the  time  we  are 
beginning  to  learn  they  have  nearly  passed,  it  may  be,  and  the 
picture  of  the  immediate  future  presents  itself  in  yet  another  focus, 
that  surprises  us  afresh.  The  joins  of  life  are  apt  to  be  awkward, 
unless  the  join  is  very  skilfully  made,  and  the  one  we  are  about  to 
consider  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  them  all.  It  is  a  time  that 
stands  half-way  between  youth  and  age,  giving  a  hand  to  each ;  with 
many  of  the  drawbacks  of  both,  and  all  the  advantages  of  neither  ;  a 
time  which  is  a  strange  and  inconsistent  medley  of  warring  possi- 
bilities and  impossibilities,  still  retaining  some  of  the  aptitudes  and 
predilections  of  youth,  without  its  glorious  convictions  of  success, 
but  tinged  with  a  secret  acceptance  of  defeat,  which  yet  falls 
short  of  the  definite  and  dignified  renunciation  that  accompanies 
old  age.  That  secret  acceptance  of  the  inevitable,  that  inward 
renunciation — of  which  the  world  need  not  always  know — is  a 
lesson  that  we  all  have  to  learn ;  and,  like  other  lessons,  if  we  do  it  in 
a  hurry,  we  shall  acquire  it  but  imperfectly.  If  we  learn  to 
renounce,  as  we  go  on,  with  dignity  and  silence,  our  sufferings  in  so 
doing — if  we  are  wise  they  will  scarcely  deserve  the  name — will  not 
be  magnified  by  being  seen  through  other  people's  attempts  at 
sympathy.  Arrived  at  middle  age,  it  is  very  possible  that  most  of 
us  will  have  been  called  upon  to  renounce  a  good  deal ;  we  started, 
probably,  with  the  conviction  that  our  heads  would  strike  the  stars, 
and  we  have  become  strangely  reconciled  to  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  reach  the  ceiling.  But  it  was  no  doubt  better  to  start  with 
the  loftier  idea :  a  man  should  allow  a  good  margin  for  shrinkage  in 
his  visions  of  the  future.  And  it  is  curious,  it  is  pathetic,  to 
see  with  what  ease  we  may  accomplish  the  gradual  descent  to  the 
lower  level,  on  which  we  find  ourselves  at  last  going  along,  if  in 
somewhat  less  heroic  fashion  than  we  anticipated,  yet  on  the  whole 
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comfortably  and  happily.     We  have  accepted  a  good  deal,  we  have 
learnt  how  to  carry  our  burdens  in   the  way  that  is  easiest.     We 
are  no  longer  storm-tossed :  we  know  pretty  much,  arrived  at  this 
«tage,  what  we  are  going   to   do,   those  of  us  who  thought   they 
were  going  to  do  anything.     The  fact  of  taking  life  on  a  lower  level  of 
•expectations  makes  it  all  the  more  likely  that  those  expectations  will 
be  fulfilled.    We  have,  with  some  easing  of  conscience,  accepted  certain 
characteristics  and  manifestations  on  our  own  part  as  inevitable,  secretly 
and  involuntarily  cherishing  a  hope  that  where  these  do  not  fit  in  with 
those  of  our  surroundings,  it  may  yet  be  possible  that  other  people 
should  alter  theirs.     We  are,  some  of  us,  arrived  at  this  stage,  still 
in  the  relation  of  being  younger,  with  reference  to  persons  surviving 
of  the  generations  who  preceded  us  :  and  are  beginning  to  understand 
a  little,  now  that  we  have  a  grown-up  generation  following  us,  what 
the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  older  people  may  have  been  in  their 
relation  to  ourselves.     We  have  a  certain  number  of  friends,  a  still 
larger  number  of  acquaintances,  of  our  own  standing,  of  whom  we 
observe   with  interest  and  note  with  some  surprise  that  in   many 
respects  they  do  not  remain  as  they  were  when  we  were  all  younger. 
Is  this  time,  then,  under  these  conditions,  as  happy  as  that  which 
preceded  it  ?     Is  it  even,  as  some  of  the  contented  would  have  it, 
likely  to  be  happier  ?     If  it  is,  then  one  drawback,  I  fear,  it  must 
have,  that  of  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  term  of  its  happiness. 
At  any  rate,  the  question,  however  often  debated,  has  not  much  of  a 
practical  bearing  ;  we  are  not  called  upon,  fortunately,  to  choose  at 
which  stage  of  life  we  would  prefer  to  be.     We  may  therefore  enjoy 
the   peace   that   comes   from   the   inevitable.     But    one    thing    is 
probably  certain :   that,  on  the  whole,   this   stage   of  existence   is 
pre-eminently  important  as  a  factor  in   our   intercourse   with   our 
fellow- creatures.     The  government   of  the  family  life  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  middle-aged  ;  it  is 
they  who  determine  its  general  tone,  spirit  and  atmosphere.     This  is 
a  heavy  responsibility   to  bear,   and   those   upon  whom  it   is    laid 
can  claim  indulgence  neither  on  the  score  of  youth  nor  on  that  of 
age  ;  they  are  old  enough  to  perceive  their  mistakes,  but  not  too  old 
to   correct   them.     It   is  they   who   create  the   atmosphere   which 
surrounds  their  little  community.     And  the  atmosphere — figurative 
as  well  as  actual — breathed  by  human  beings  during  their  passage 
from  infancy  to  maturity  is  of  incalculable  importance  :  it  can  save, 
or  it  may  destroy.     The  young,  it  is  true,  carry  an  atmosphere  of 
their  own  with  them  through  these  early  years,  full  of  brightness 
and  colour,  precious  indeed  to  their  surroundings.     But  as  time  goes 
on   a   gradual   individual   differentiation   takes  place :    the   bright, 
dancing  glow  which  shed  a  general  radiance  over  everything  fades 
away,  and  we  are  seen,  each  of  us,  as  we  are,  as  we  have  made 
ourselves  during  the  passage  of  the  years,  surrounded  by  our  own 
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special  atmosphere,  unsoftened  by  the  golden  haze  of  youth  on  the 
one  hand  or  by  the  silvery  mists  of  age  on  the  other.  Middle  age 
is  seen  in  an  unbecoming  light.  There  is  not  much  romance,  much 
mystery  about  it :  it  is  not  often  sung  by  the  poets.  Now  it  is  that 
we  must  stand  forth  with  such  characteristics  for  good  or  evil  as  we 
have  made  our  own  by  a  never-ceasing,  if  unconscious,  process 
of  selection  from  successive  possibilities.  The  range  of  those 
possibilities  is  apt  to  narrow  curiously  as  time  goes  on,  unless  we  are 
always  on  the  watch.  We  lie  in  a  constant  danger  of  our  interests 
extending  abnormally  in  one  or  two  directions  and  dwindling  in 
others,  until,  arrived  at  the  moment  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
govern,  when  our  minds  and  our  judgment  should  by  long  exercise 
be  more  pliable  than  ever,  more  open,  more  ready  to  respond  to  any 
and  every  appeal  to  our  sympathy  or  experience,  we  find  on  the 
contrary  that  we  have  gradually  become  absorbed,  from  circum- 
stances as  well  as  from  individual  bias,  in  a  limited  set  of  interests, 
sometimes  indeed  exclusively  of  a  personal  nature,  and  that  our  out- 
lets and  our  inlets  are  in  other  directions  closed.  The  question  we 
have  to  ask  and  to  answer  is,  need  our  characters  deteriorate,  as  our 
physical  constitutions  are  bound  to  do,  with  the  passage  of  time  ? 
Not  if  we  are  careful  to  keep  a  watch  over  the  innate  proclivities 
by  which  we  are  so  mysteriously  governed.  This  is  not  an  idle 
query :  it  is  one  on  the  contrary  which  should  be  earnestly 
considered  and  may  be  fruitfully  discussed,  since  the  answer  to  it 
lies  in  our  own  hands,  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  at  the  first  blush.  We  are  apt  to  go  astray  from 
the  fact  that  we  generally  discuss  it  in  relation  to  the  phenomena 
unpleasant  to  ourselves  that  we  observe  in  other  people.  That  is 
not  so  profitable.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  question  not 
merely  academically,  but  as  bearing  upon  our  own  daily  action,  we 
shall  probably  be  inclined  to  admit  that  as  time  goes  on  we  have  a 
tendency  to  relax  the  watch  over  ourselves,  and  to  yield  more  and 
more  to  the  increasing  indolence  that  comes  with  the  years,  to  let 
our  moral  muscles  become  as  stiff  as  the  material  ones  from  the 
decrease  in  their  use. 

Most  people,  arrived  at  that  middle  term  of  life  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  know  that  to  keep  themselves  in  what  is  called  good  con- 
dition, as  to  their  physical  being,  depends  almost  entirely  upon  a 
sage  ordering  of  both  the  active  and  the  quiescent  scheme  of  life,  by 
the  requisite  amount  of  activity  as  well  as  of  self-denial.  That  it  is 
possible  in  various  unheroic  ways  to  exercise  this  self-denial,  we  may 
any  of  us  deduce  from  the  conversation  of  our  older  neighbours  at 
dinner,  who  will,  with  unnecessary  communicativeness,  tell  us  what 
exact  portion  of  the  bill  of  fare  is  forbidden  to  them,  and  what  are 
the  threatened  penalties  that  make  them  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
what  others  are  enjoying  around  them.  If  this  form  of  material 
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self-denial  is  possible,  then  the  same  men  and  women  ought  certainly 
to  be  able  to  achieve  it  in  the  moral  order  as  well,  given  that  they 
have  the  same  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  eternal  reason  why,  since  they  are  able  so  well  to 
regulate  some  of  their  appetites,  they  should  not  be  able  to  keep 
watch  over  their  words,  actions  and  tendencies  as  well.  Many  a 
middle-aged  man  who  uses  dumb-bells,  or  fences,  to  keep  his 
muscles  in  order,  walks  and  rides  for  a  given  time  every  day  to  have 
the  requisite  amount  of  exercise,  avoids  over-fatigue  and  unwhole- 
some food,  would  no  doubt,  if  he  brought  the  same  amouut  of  purpose 
to  bear  on  the  moral  side  of  his  nature,  have  results  just  as  profitable, 
and  would  find  the  will  kept  as  pliable  as  the  muscles.  But  the 
obstacle  to  achieving  the  latter  is  that  it  occurs  to  him  to  do  the 
one  thing  and  that  it  does  not  occur  to  him  to  do  the  other.  We 
are  accustomed  also  to  take  for  granted  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
we  can  keep  the  muscles  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  so  to  speak,  in 
good  order  by  like  means.  We  can  keep  our  memory  pliable  by 
exercise.  We  can  '  keep  up/  according  to  the  customary  phrase,  our 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  learning  we  may  formerly  have 
acquired.  But  the  side  of  us  that  matters  incalculably  the  most, 
both  as  far  as  our  own  comfort  is  concerned  and  that  of  the  companions 
of  our  daily  life,  that  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  our  moral  system 
in  good  order,  ready  to  respond  to  any  demand  upon  it,  this  in 
some  strange  way  we  seem  absolutely  to  disregard.  We  are  apt  to 
believe  that,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  principles  that  we  recognise 
as  governing  the  rest  of  our  being,  our  moral  side  will  remain,  with- 
out any  conscious  effort  of  our  own,  in  that  eminently  desirable 
condition  to  which  we  are  conscious  (even  if  we  do  not  categorically 
formulate  that  consciousness)  of  having  by  the  mere  lapse  of  years 
attained.  But  in  this  we  are  probably  mistaken.  It  is  likely  that 
in  the  moral  order  as  in  every  other  there  is  no  possibility  of  stand- 
ing still.  For  if  we  would  keep  ourselves  up  to  the  level  of  our  best 
possibilities,  impulse,  intention  and  effort  require  to  be  renewed  day 
by  day,  by  conscious  and  repeated  endeavour,  as  surely  as  the  wear 
and  tear  of  our  bodies  requires  to  be  repaired  by  fresh  daily  material, 
as  surely  as  our  bodily  muscles  require  exercise  if  they  are  not  to 
stiffen.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  unfortunately 
that  strenuous  daily  endeavour  is  wanting.  And  chiefly  for  the 
reason  that,  although  we  are  more  than  ready  to  admit  the  necessity 
of  arriving  at  a  given  result,  we  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
details  by  which  we  shall  attain  it.  I  say  this  with  extreme 
diffidence.  I  am  aware  that  most  men  and  women  in  this  country 
have  been  brought  up  according  to  the  precepts  of  a  very  beautiful 
spiritual  code,  by  which  they  in  all  good  faith  take  for  granted  that 
their  lives  are  governed  :  and  I  know  also,  and  am  glad  to  know  it, 
that  there  are  many  whose  daily  actions  are  on  broad  lines 
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governed  by  that  code,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  govern  by  it 
the  lives  of  a  time  so  absolutely  removed  from  it  by  chronology, 
by   racial   temperament,  point    of    view   and   political    conditions 
But  I  have  observed  that  even  those  whose  constant   thought  is 
to  live  up  to  that  spiritual  code — I  speak  of  them  with  reverent 
and    genuine     admiration — do    not    always    seem    able    to    carry 
out  its  broad  general  principles  in  detail.     I  have  noticed,  to  cite 
but  one  instance,  that  such  a  one  who  would  take  for  granted  the 
desirability  of  loving  his  neighbour  as  himself,  or  of  rejoicing  with 
those  who  rejoice,  can  yet  be  maddened,  and  not  conceal  the  fact, 
at   having   to   endure   on   some    quite   unimportant    occasion    the 
manifestation  of  his  neighbour's  uncongenial  hobby.     I  have  seen 
that  he  is  apt  thus  to  estrange  that  neighbour's  affection,  making 
the  latter  as  well  as  himself  sin  against  the  precept  we  have  just 
quoted.     It  was  St.  Theresa,  I  believe,  who  said  that  by  thinking 
of  heaven  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  every  day  one  might  hope  to 
deserve  it.     I  should  doubt  if  the  majority  of  those  who  are  enjoying 
a  comfortable  middle  age  deliberately  spend  that  amount  of  time  in 
thinking  of  their  own  moral  condition.     And  yet  it  might  no  doubt 
be  well    and  profitably  spent   by  each  of  us   in   endeavouring   to 
translate  into  the  terms  of  daily  life  some  of  the  stimulating  and 
noble  maxims  we  find  in  the  code  we  have  been  speaking  of,  as  well 
as  in  the   writings  of  the   great  moralists  of  every   time,   and  in 
considering  how,  by  the  light  of  them,  we  may  make  the  best  of  our 
relation  to  that  tiny  corner  of  the  universe  which  constitutes  our 
surrounding.     And  here  lies  a  seeming  difficulty — a  seeming  one, 
I  say,  for  from  the  moment  we  recognise  it  we  are  on  the  road  to 
overcoming    it — that    the   occasions    in    daily   life   in   which   our 
fallibility  finds  us  out,  the  fruitful  opportunities   for  friction  that 
are  most  likely  to  come  in  our  way,  appear  to  us  so  ridiculously  out 
of  proportion  to  those  great  moral  maxims  that  it  seems  almost 
absurd  to  bring  the  one  to  bear  upon  the  other.     This  discrepancy 
.    is   bound   to   be  a   handicap   in   the    attainment   of  that   perfect 
character,  with  respect  to  which  the  middle-aged  are  perhaps  at  a 
special  disadvantage,  not  because  they  are  naturally  more  wicked 
than  the  young,  but  simply  because  they  have  unhappily  no  one 
who  is  entitled  to  point  out  to  them  their  shortcomings.     This  is  a 
terrible  disability  under  which  they  labour  :  that  they  are  no  longer 
in  regard  to  any  one  in  statu  pupillari.     This  may  not  sound  at 
the  first  blush  perhaps  an  altogether  unpleasant  condition  ;  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the   human  being  who   is   not   criticised  is   not 
corrected.     Criticised,   that  is  to  say,  to  his  face,   and    given  the 
opportunity  of  comparing  other  people's  views  of  what  his  conduct 
ought   to   be  with  what  it  actually  is.      As  society  is  at  present 
constituted,  it  is  not  the  custom  for  one  person  to  tell  another,  at 
the  period  when  both  may  be  supposed  to  have  gone  through  one 
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half  of  their  life  with  tolerable  credit  and  dignity,  wherein  neverthe- 
less that  existence  may  have  displayed  shortcomings  of  which  the 
offender  was  perhaps  not  aware.     Such  a  comment,  if  gratuitously 
offered,  would  be  offensive  from  contemporaries,  intolerable  from  a 
younger  generation,  pardonable  perhaps  from  an  older  generation 
still,  from  whom  it  would  be  accepted  however  with  a  kind  of  irritated 
indulgence,  as  being  due  to  a  general  decay  of  perception.     The 
only  thing,  therefore,  to  supplement  this  lack  of  expressed  public 
opinion  is  to  exercise  the  most  rigid  self-criticism,  if  we  would  not 
have  our  peculiarities  extend  in  every  direction  uncurbed.     When  I 
speak  of  the  absence  of  criticism,  I  mean,  of  course,  its  absence  a& 
applied  to  the  shortcomings  of  private  life,  not  to  those  displayed  in 
the  light  of  day  by  persons  who  take  part  in  public  life,  and  who  are 
bound  to  get  a  rough  and  ready  (and  on  the  whole  tolerably  just) 
all-round   view  of  their   own   character,  if  they  have  calmness  to- 
examine  and  disentangle,  and  take  the  average  of  the  evidence  of 
friends  and  foes.     It  is  not  of  these  occasional  helps  to  conduct  that 
I  am  speaking.     Nor  have  I  left  out  entirely  in  my  calculations  the 
criticism  incidental  to  daily  family  life,  where,  however,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  such  criticism  is  generally 
engendered  in  moments  of  collision,  deprives  it  of  some  of  its  perma- 
nent value  as  an  expression  of  deliberate  opinion.     But  when  all  is- 
said  and  done,  it  remains  sadly  evident  that,  arrived  at  this  stage  of 
existence,  the  only  direction  to  which  we  may  look  for  effectual  help 
is  within  ourselves.     It  is  no  good  blinking  the  fact  that  this  makes 
our  task  much  more  difficult.     Compare  the  outlook,  the  condition 
of  younger  people  in  this  respect,  the  greater  chances  that  are  given 
them,  the  greater  help  they  receive  in  working  out  their  perfection  r 
even  if  they  do  not  always  make  the  most  of  their  advantages.     We 
had  those  chances  too,  doubtless  :  we  probably  received  as  much  help, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  more  or  less  degree  we  profited  by  it. 
But  were  we  told — many  of  us  do  not  seem  to  remember  it — that 
the  struggle  was  to  be  a  never-ending  one ;  that  when  we  left  off 
being  taught  we  should  still  have  to  learn ;  that  from  the  moment 
we  ceased  struggling  upwards  we  should  insensibly  begin  sliding  down 
again  ?    That  is  what  we  need  to  realise,  what  we  ought  to  make  our- 
selves realise,  at  that  moment  when,  our  earlier  impetuous  onslaught 
on  the  interests  of  life  over,  we  have  leisure  to  look  around  us,  and 
look  within  ourselves,  by  the  light  of  the  experience  we  have  gained. 
Then   it  is  that,  some  of  the  breathless  claims  of  existence  being- 
satisfied,  we  find  that  conduct  is  the  chief  occupation  that  is  left  to- 
us,  and  the  most  important  of  all.     The  young,  on  their  first  eager 
entrance  into  grown-up  life,  may  well  be  forgiven  if  they  do  not 
sufficiently  consider  their  words  and  actions,  and  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  their  own  character  and  its  effect  upon  other  people ;  for 
they   are,  and   they   should  be,  far  too  busy  perceiving,  learning, 
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-expanding,  choosing  careers,  love-making,  wondering,  yearning, 
distinguishing,  to  be  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  mere 
-conduct.  This  state  of  things  also  may  no  doubt  have  its  drawbacks, 
but  we  will  not  dwell  on  them  at  this  moment,  for  it  is  not  the  pitfalls 
incidental  to  youth  that  we  are  considering,  but  rather  such  as  lie  in 
the  path  of  those  older  people,  say  between  forty  and  fifty,  for  whom 
in  the  eyes  of  youth  nothing  is  left  but  a  dull  quiescence,  and  such 
enjoyment  of  a  senile  kind  as  they  may  derive  from  looking  on  at 
the  manifestations  of  the  generation  that  is  following  them.  But 
the  problem,  alas  !  is  not  so  simple,  as  those  same  young  people  will 
find  when,  having  in  their  turn,  and  almost  without  knowing  it,  made 
"the  inevitable  step  onwards,  they  find  themselves,  still  enjoying  a 
good  deal  of  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  standing  where  their  fathers 
stood  but  now.  No,  life  at  this  stage  is  not  entirely  quiescent,  not 
wholly  retrospective,  does  not  occupy  itself  exclusively  with  looking 
on  at  others,  young  and  interesting  though  they  may  be — it  would 
be  easier  to  deal  with  if  it  did. 

What  then  is  our  outlook,  arrived  at  that  moment  that  is  called 
middle  age  ?  What  is  the  prospect  visible  from  that  stretch  of  level 
country  ?  This  time,  when  we  are  young  enough  to  remember,  old 
enough  to  foresee,  is  the  time,  if  ever,  to  pause  and  look.  It  is  good 
so  at  intervals  to  take  stock  of  existence,  as  it  were ;  it  is  well  to 
realise  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending.  That  outlook,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  the  same  in  every  case,  and  the  factor  that  makes  the 
great  difference  is  whether  we  are  looking  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  another  generation  or  exclusively  from  our  own.  The  older 
people  who  are  guiding  others  along  the  road  feel  in  a  measure 
•actually  responsible  for  its  aspect ;  it  no  longer  looks  to  them  quite 
^as  it  would  look  if  they  were  wandering  along  it  with  no  one  else  to 
consider.  We  all  know  how  the  mere  fact  of  displaying  a  place 
-familiar  to  us,  be  it  only  a  garden  path  ten  feet  long,  to  some  one 
who  is  seeing  it  for  the  first  time,  imports  into  our  view  of  it  some- 
thing that  makes  us  see  it  over  again  under  a  new  aspect  too.  There 
is  a  received  opinion  that  those  who  have  young  people  round  them 
.remain  younger  themselves,  they  are  kept  more  in  touch  with  a 
young  point  of  view,  and  even  join  more  in  youthful  pursuits  ;  and 
in  some  respects  no  doubt  that  is  so.  But  it  is  well  also  to  realise 
that  the  very  fact  of  being  surrounded  with  youth  and  its  ardent 
pursuit  of  life,  whether  it  be  of  ideals,  of  illusions,  or  only  of  pleasure, 
may  make  us  feel  incalculably  older,  for  it  accentuates  and  defines 
•quite  clearly  a  difference  which  in  the  absence  of  that  point  of 
comparison  may  be  only  vaguely  suspected.  I  remember  hearing  a 
i.girl  of  twenty  say  to  a  mother  of  about  twice  that  age — they  had 
been  speaking  of  some  third  person  of  would-be  sprightliness — '  I'm 
so  glad  you're  not  vivacious.  It's  not  nice  to  be  vivacious  when 
^you're  old.'  Old !  What  a  strange  sound  that  word  has  to  those 
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who,  until  they  heard  it  applied  to  themselves,  were  hardly  conscious 
of  being  no  longer  young !  And  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  not  a  bad  thing 
to  realise  that  there  are  people  round  us  for  whom  we  are  a  living 
epitome  of  the  life  on  which  they  are  entering,  for  whose  conception 
of  old  age — even  though  formed,  as  it  may  appear  to  us,  somewhat 
prematurely — we  are  responsible :  people  who,  seeing  us  in  that 
light,  take  for  granted  on  our  part  a  certain  seemly  dignity,  which 
they  rightly  consider  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  venerable.  To  be- 
sure,  we  none  of  us  want  to  be  venerable  before  our  time  .  .  .  well,  it 
lies  in  our  own  power  to  remain  young,  in  all  save  the  number  of  our 
years.  But  let  us  do  it  wisely.  Let  it  be  the  absurdities  of  youth 
that  we  reject,  while  we  retain  its  essential  informing  spirit.  Youth 
can  be  manifested  in  other  ways  than  by  undue  vivacity  of  demean- 
our ;  and  we  can  keep  it  while  we  remain  young  in  heart,  in  mind 
and  point  of  view,  in  adaptability,  in  energy,  in  usefulness,  and, 
above  all — in  Hope.  That  is  the  mainspring,  the  sense  that  there 
are  still  possibilities  here  below,  whatever  stage  of  existence  we  have- 
arrived  at.  While  there  is  Hope  there  is  Life,  is  another  and  equally 
true  form  of  the  saying  we  have  all  clung  to  in  our  need.  And  the 
best  thing  that  older  people  can  do  for  younger  is,  when  these 
would  fain  look  into  the  crystal  ball  of  the  future,  to  show  them  in 
it  the  image  of  a  life  lived  in  its  fulness,  enjoyed  and  made  the 
most  of  to  the  end  :  a  life  that  remembers  the  past  without  regret- 
ting it,  that  knows  how  to  enjoy  the  present,  and  that  dares  to  look 
forward  to  the  future.  And  of  these  times,  most  of  us  will  agree  that 
the  most  important  of  all  is  the  present.  The  future,  however  much 
we  look  forward,  is  bound  to  become  the  present  before  we  have  to 
deal  with  it,  and  it  matters  unspeakably  to  our  happiness  that  it 
should  be  made  the  most  of.  This  sounds  an  obvious  platitude,  but 
it  is  worth  saying  nevertheless. 

I  remember  a  most  bitter  disappointment  of  my  early  youth.  We 
were  going  up,  a  large  party,  into  some  very  high  edifice,  from  which 
we  were  to  obtain  a  peerless  view.  As  we  went  up,  we  kept  catching 
glimpses  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the  prospect  which  we 
knew  was  awaiting  us,  and  we  called  one  to  the  other,  with  cries  of 
ecstatic  surprise,  to  look  as  we  went.  But  some  of  us  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  would  not  look  at  all  on  the  way,  but  would  wait 
until  we  got  quite  to  the  top,  and  could  gaze  all  round  us  from  the 
highest  point  attainable  and  see  the  glorious  sight  in  its  entirety. 
But  alas  !  what  was  the  result  ?  Arrived  at  the  top,  we  found  a  mist  had 
arisen,  and  that  view,  which  we  had  not  looked  at  while  we  could, 
was  entirely  hidden  from  us,  and  as  far  as  we  were  concerned 
remained  so  for  ever.  This  is  not  unlike  what  we  are  apt  to  do  with 
our  lives.  Our  minds,  our  hopes,  are  so  fixed  upon  what  we  shall 
see  presently,  the  glorious  surroundings  that  will  be  ours  when  we 
get  to  the  top  (the  top,  save  the  mark ! !),  that  we  have  not  the  sense 
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to  look  round  us  on  the  way,  to  make  the  most  of  every  bright 
prospect  we  pass  on  the  road,  to  know  that  it  is  not  the  future  alone 
that  must  be  contemplated,  but  that  the  present  and  its  outlook 
must  be  jealously  made  the  most  of  as  well. 

It  is  curious  how  long  it  persists,  that  habit  of  adjusting  our 
existence  mainly  with  reference  to  the  future.  We  are  insensibly 
thinking  all  the  time  what  we  shall  do  next,  with  the  secret  convic- 
tion that  when  we  do  it,  it  will  probably  set  right  any  mistakes  that 
we  may  have  made  or  may  be, making.  But  it  is  what  we  are  doing 
that  matters  more  than  what  we  shall  do.  And  above  all,  still 
more  than  what  we  are  doing,  what  we  are  being.  Let  us  realise 
that  it  matters  supremely  at  this  stage  what  we  are,  both  to  ourselves 
and  others.  It  matters  to  those  of  our  own  standing  with  whom  we 
are  brought  into  daily  contact  by  the  necessities  of  exacting  mutual 
requirement,  and  above  all  does  it  matter  to  those  who  are  younger,  for 
to  them  we  must  give  something  to  imitate.  This  is  another  terrible 
weight  of  responsibility  brought  us  by  the  years,  that  we  are  expected 
to  be  able,  ready,  willing  to  set  the  example  of  conduct,  as  well  as 
explain  its  theory ;  that  we  are  supposed  by  the  mere  lapse  of  time 
to  be  qualified  to  impart  to  the  younger  people  about  us  a  satisfactory 
moral  training.  Is  there  anything  else  in  this  world  that  we  should 
venture  to  teach  under  the  like  conditions  ?  Ask  a  man  of  fifty  who 
was  a  scholar  in  his  youth,  but  who  has  unhappily  been  hindered  by 
circumstances  from  continuing  his  studies,  to  coach  a  boy  for  a 
scholarship : — he  will  say  with  reason  he  is  too  rusty.  Ask  a  woman 
who  once  played  the  piano  brilliantly,  but  does  so  no  longer,  to 
perform  at  a  concert.  She  will  say  her  fingers  are  too  stiff.  Ask 
a  noted  pedestrian  who  is  out  of  training  to  come  with  you  for  a 
mountain  climb,  he  will  reply  that  he  is  no  longer  in  condition. 
But  ask  a  man  or  woman  either,  of  the  age  in  which,  if  only  for  the 
purpose  of  argument,  I  may  be  allowed  to  assume  that  the  moral 
muscle  has  insensibly  and  unconsciously  deteriorated,  to  direct  a 
young  ardent  mind  and  heart  entering  upon  life,  to  coach  the 
owner  for  the  scholarships  that  are  won  through  the  teachings  of 
experience,  then  indeed  there  is  no  question  of  hanging  back.  We 
are  all  of  us  ready  to  shower  instruction,  albeit  of  a  most  desultory 
kind,  upon  those  whom  an  accident  of  chronology  has  made  our 
disciples.  For  this  branch  of  tuition,  the  most  important  of  all, 
there  is  no  need,  it  would  seem,  to  keep  ourselves  in  training  :  we 
do  not  wait  to  consider  whether  by  daily  thought  for  the  subject,  by 
daily  watchfulness  of  our  own  tendencies  and  our  own  deficiencies, 
our  moral  sense  is  still,  so  to  speak,  qualified  to  perform  in  public. 
Nobody  raises  that  question.  The  position  of  guiding  and  exhorting 
others,  the  privilege  of  being  looked  up  to,  listened  to,  followed, 
which  in  youth  can  be  acquired  only  by  superiority,  whether  of 
merit,  of  endowments,  or  only  of  assurance,  becomes  ours  with  the 
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efflux  of  time  by  prescriptive  right ;  the  mere  number  of  our 
superimposed  years  can  lift  us  to  a  sufficiently  lofty  eminence  to 
speak  from.  Then  it  is  that  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  a  great  danger, 
that  of  propagating  a  moral  code  of  a  spasmodic  and  intermittent 
character,  based  mainly  on  considerations  of  our  own  idiosyncrasies, 
comfort  or  convenience,  on  the  regrettable  discrepancies  we  find 
between  our  own  point  of  view  and  that  of  the  persons  we  are 
instructing.  It  behoves  us  to  guard  against  this  danger.  It 
behoves  us,  since  we  are  each  of  us,  so  to  speak,  going  to  occupy 
a  Chair  of  Conduct,  to  keep  ourselves  in  a  fit  condition  to  do  so  by 
consciously  making  a  daily  and  persistent  stand  against  the 
deteriorating  effect  of  the  conditions  which  surround  us  at  this 
stage.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  particular  form  of  deterioration  liable 
to  attend  each  different  calling  or  phase  of  existence,  although  I  should 
like  to  try  to  realise  and  examine  some  of  these  in  another  place  :  for 
as  surely  as  some  forms  of  industry  present  special  dangers,  as  surely 
as  workers  in  lead  or  phosphorus  are  attacked  by  certain  complaints 
that  have  to  be  specially  guarded  against,  so  certain  is  it  that  each 
form  that  our  own  particular  existence  takes  has  its  own  insidious 
danger,  to  watch  for  and  guard  against.  It  is  at  this  moment  of  the 
more  general  pitfalls  incidental  to  middle  age  that  I  am  speaking. 
One — we  have  already  considered  it — is  the  absence  of  sufficient  and 
authoritative  criticism ;  and  as  a  complement  to  this,  the  likelihood 
of  sinking  more  and  more  into  a  groove  as  time  goes  on,  the  proba- 
bility that  our  own  opinions  will  become  more  and  more  ineradicable, 
more  unquestionably  accepted  by  ourselves  every  year  that  passes 
over  our  heads,  every  time  indeed  that  we  utter  them  to  others  who 
are  expected  to  listen  to  them  with  the  appearance,  at  any  rate,  of 
acquiescence.  Another  difficulty  is  that,  finding  we  have  thus 
almost  unawares  slidden  into  the  position  of  moral  instructors,  we 
cannot,  as  in  other  branches  of  learning,  revert  desperately  for  help 
and  equipment  to  what  we  ourselves  learnt  in  our  youth.  For  if  we 
do,  we  shall  obviously  find  that  most  of  the  maxims  we  then 
acquired,  that  now  will  spring  most  readily  to  the  memory  and  the 
lips,  have  been  in  most  cases  formulated  by  the  older  for  the  benefit  of 
the  young,  and  cannot  always  be  used  as  a  safe  handrail  and  efficient 
guide  by  those  who  are  not  in  the  subordinate  relation  to  others. 
Take,  for  example,  that  portion  of  the  Catechism  which  recites  '  My 
duty  towards  my  neighbour/  and  which  inculcates  submission, 
obedience,  respect,  being  meant  necessarily  for  those  of  the  age  when 
the  Catechism  is  commonly  learnt.  But  '  My  duty  towards  my 
neighbour,'  for  the  man  and  woman  arrived  at  maturity,  must,  equally 
necessarily,  take  on  another  aspect.  The  maxims  then  followed 
should  not,  and  cannot,  be  those  prescribed  in  the  Catechism, 
although  they  should  be  the  counterpart  of  these,  and  render  their 
execution  possible.  Since  it  is  enjoined  on  the  young  that  they 
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should  love,  honour  and  succour  their  parents,  submit  themselves  to 
their  governors,  teachers,  spiritual  pastors  and  masters,  order  them- 
selves lowly  and  reverently  to  all  their  betters,  it  is  evident  that 
pastors,  masters,  parents,  betters,  should  bear  themselves  in  a  way 
that  may  elicit  and  justify  such  love,  honour  and  respect.  It  is 
not  easy  perhaps  to  achieve  this  successfully.  But  the  difficulty 
would  certainly  be  lessened  if  we  were  quite  clear  that  we  wanted  to 
achieve  it,  and  had  the  necessity  of  doing  so,  the  deliberate  purpose, 
before  our  minds  every  day  and  at  every  turn. 

But  what  of  those  who  have  not  this  incentive,  who  are  not 
surrounded  by  a  younger  generation  to  whom  they  must  serve  as 
examples  and  g aides  ?  are  these  more  likely,  or  less  likely,  to  make 
a  success  of  middle  age?  They  should  in  one  way  have  greater 
facilities  for  doing  so,  for  their  attention  can  be  concentrated  on 
themselves  instead  of  others.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no 
constant  claims  on  them  from  another  generation,  they  may  become 
unduly  absorbed  in  themselves  and  the  contemplation  of  their  own 
advantages,  or  their  own  difficulties,  or  perhaps  of  both,  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  of  other  people.  The  difficulties  incidental  to  this  time — I 
am  speaking  of  course  of  average  mortals,  not  of  the  exceptional  of 
either  sex  who  may  have  attained  to  marked  distinction  and  achieved 
permanent  success — are  likely  to  press  more  hardly  upon  women 
than  on  men.  Most  men  in  these  days,  when  the  capacity  of  public 
service  in  one  form  or  another  appears  to  persist  so  long,  glide  on 
into  the  years  without  any  very  perceptible  change  of  attitude.  A 
man  of  fifty-five,  say,  is  probably  continuing  with  credit  to  himself  the 
bread- winning  or  fame- winning  calling  which  has  been  his  since  he 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  taking  part  in  the  active  work  of 
existence;  and,  if  he  is  in  fairly  good  health,  is  probably  quite 
pleased  with  the  world  still,  although  life  may  have  been  for  him  a 
succession  of  compromises  with  fate  regarding  what  he  had  hoped, 
what  he  attempted  and  what  he  has  achieved.  But  even  if  the 
compromise  has  been  a  hard  one,  he  may  still  bear  himself  bravely, 
provided  he  does  not  go  about  the  world  and  complain  of  the  way 
destiny  has  dealt  with  him.  But  a  woman?  what  of  her,  if  she 
have  not  some  special  occupation  which  interests  and  absorbs  her  ? 
The  majority  of  her  sex  too  often  find  themselves  somewhat  stranded 
in  life  at  this  time,  when  their  children,  if  they  had  any,  are 
independent,  their  own  ordinary  occupations  thereby  lessened,  their 
youthful  pastimes  are  gone,  and  they  find  themselves,  with  less 
mental  and  physical  energy  than  of  yore,  called  upon  to  put 
something  else  in  the  place  of  the  occupations  they  have  lost. 
What  then  ?  Or  what  of  those  who  have  either  not  married  or  not 
had  anything  special  to  do,  and  now  find  their  hold  on  desultory 
social  intercourse  lessened,  and  themselves  not  indispensable  to  the 
community  ?  Then  it  is  that  many  women  who  had  tried  mis- 
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guidedly  to  go  through  life  without  a  hobby  struggle  desperately  to 
create  for  themselves  under  these  unfavourably  altered  conditions 
resources  that  they  ought  to  have  thought  of  years  before.  They 
develop  a  feverish  activity,  and  try  to  fill  their  time  with  occupa- 
tions which  are  probably  laughed  at  instead  of  sympathised  with  by 
their  neighbour,  whose  tastes  may  lie  another  way — so  he  thinks  they 
are  not  worth  doing,  according  to  the  criterion  brought  to  bear  on 
other  people's  pursuits.  But  it  is  nothing  to  laugh  at.  It  is  some- 
thing to  weep  over,  the  spectacle  of  human  beings  who  waste  years 
of  delightful  possibilities,  consumed  by  unavailing  smouldering  regrets 
which  they  have  not  courage  to  stamp  out  and  turn  their  back  upon, 
pitiful  souls  who  well  may  say,  with  Dante's  melancholy  band : 

'    ,-  senza  speme  vivemo  in  disio — 

of  all  conditions  surely  the  most  miserable.  But  I  have  not  space 
enough  here  to  enter  upon  all  there  would  be  to  say  if  we  began 
to  discuss  the  destiny  of  the  innumerable  women  who,  arrived  at  this 
stage,  allow  themselves  to  be  crushed  under  a  weight  of  negative 
misfortune.  Secretly  mourning  for  the  things  they  have  lost, 
instead  of  steadfastly  looking  upon  those  they  retain,  they  go 
through  the  world  surrounded  by  darkness  instead  of  by  light,  and 
no  place  is  the  brighter  for  their  presence.  And  yet  to  try  to 
increase  the  world's  sum  of  joy  and  light-heartedness  would,  in 
default  of  another  career,  be  no  mean  mission,  no  mean  achievement ; 
it  might  well  as  a  last  resource  satisfy  us  as  a  substitute  for  the  more 
dazzling  exploits  which  we  once  meant  to  place  to  our  credit.  A 
modern  philosopher  has  said  that  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  of 
every  man  or  woman  who  has  tried  to  be  of  use  increase  with  each 
decade,  as  their  sphere  of  influence  becomes  wider  and  their 
experience  more  helpful  to  themselves  and  others.  This  thought 
may  well  comfort  those  of  us  who  have  left  our  youth  behind ;  for 
it  is  an  earnest  that  life  in  some  of  its  nobler  aspects  becomes  more 
and  more  worth  living  as  it  goes  on.  To  discuss,  as  many  have 
done,  if  it  be  worth  living  at  all  seems  to  me  a  fruitless  query : 
whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  the  only  way  we  know  of  spending  the 
time.  Let  us  make  the  best  of  it. 

FLORENCE  BELL. 
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IT  is  no  easy  task  to  give  within  the  short  compass  of  an  article  the 
long  story  of  how  women  live  in  London,  or  the  many  facts  and 
fgures  bearing  upon  their  present  conditions  of  life.  But  when  in 
addition  an  attempt  is  made  to  condense  and  mould  into  shape  the 
aspirations  of  several  hundred  women  as  to  how  they  wish  to  live,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  difficulties  of  the  task  are  doubled,  and  that  the 
whole  can  be  but  barely  outlined. 

Endeavour  has  been  made  to  lay  personal  theories  aside — one  has 
them,  of  course,  what  woman  has  not  ? — and  simply  to  give  the  public 
a  clear  unbiassed  presentment  of  facts  and  of  the  general  trend  of 
opinion  deduced  from  nearly  six  hundred  women.  It  was  felt  that 
ficts  and  opinions  provided  by  the  women  themselves  concerned 
v/ould  be  an  invaluable  guide  in  the  future  development  of  this 
question.  Consequently  a  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
by  the  Women's  Industrial  Council,  has  been  employed  for  the  last 
few  months  in  carefully  collecting  information  of  this  direct  character. 
la  order  to  give  women  scattered  broadcast  through  London  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  views  on  this  subject,  printed  forms  were 
distributed  in  large  numbers  asking  for  replies  on  various  points 
which  bear  closely  on  the  matter.  Signatures  were  not  asked  for, 
and  filling  the  whole  or  part  of  the  form  was  quite  optional.  The 
difficulty  was  to  get  at  the  women.  Many  could  be  and  were 
approached  privately;  for  the  rest  it  was  necessary  to  distribute 
largely  through  the  various  institutions  which  employ  or  come  in 
contact  with  separate  groups  of  women.  Of  course  it  cannot  be 
accurately  known  what  proportion  of  forms  actually  passed  into  the 
hands  of  women,  or  how  many  were  lost  and  strayed  upon  the  way. 
Anyhow  nearly  12  per  cent,  found  their  way  back  duly  filled,  and 
from  such  means  as  are  obtainable  for  calculation  it  is  probable  that 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  women  who  received  the  forms  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  speak.  Five  hundred  of  the  returned 
forms  have  furnished  a  fair  basis  to  deal  with  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  Others  which  came  later,  and  still  do  come  dropping  in,  can, 
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only  be  used  so  far  as  their  opinions  and  suggestions  are  concerned. 
In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  considerably  over  a  hundred  ladies, 
heads  of  schools,  institutes,  and  the  like,  were  interviewed.  These 
evinced  every  degree  of  interest  up  to  enthusiasm,  and  only  two 
showed  neither  zeal  nor  interest  in  the  matter.  One  at  least  of  these 
was  a  person  in  whose  case  such  comfortable  'housing'  had  been 
provided  that  apparently  the  door  was  barred  to  sympathy  with 
•women  less  fortunately  placed.  Finally,  a  conference  was  held 
•recently  in  Queen's  College,  when  the  subject  was  still  further  dis- 
cussed by  women  whose  long  experience  of  life  in  London  made  their 
•opinions  of  weight  and  value.  The  result  of  the  whole  investigation 
is  here  set  forth  as  concisely  as  may  be.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Baines,  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Statistical  Society,  for  assistance 
and  instruction  in  the  simple  method  of  tabling  employed. 

TABLE  I. — ACTUAL  INCOMES  AND  KENT 


Accommodation 

No. 

Returns 

Average 

Lodgings, 

Boarding- 

chambers, 

house 

flats. 

Rooms 

In- 
com- 

Com- 

Income 

Rent 

Cubi- 

Room 

1 

2 

3 

plete 

plete 

cle 

£      s. 

£      s. 

High  School  teacher?,  &c. 

17 

83 

123  18 

32     1 

2 

16 

21 

27 

17 

Secretaries    and     superinten- 

dents     

8 

46 

127  14 

28     1 

1 

10 

16 

12 

7 

Clerks        and        Government 

officials         .... 

7 

35 

124  18 

23  14 



7 

11 

10 

7 

Typists  and  shorthand  writers 

5 

21 

92    0 

27     0 

2 

5 

4 

8 

2 

Visiting  teachers 

8 

21 

136     0 

28  17 

1 

1 

5 

10 

4 

Governesses       and        private 

teaching        .... 

5 

'17 

88     0 

21  12 

— 

2 

12 

2 

1 

Artists      

9 

17 

115     0 

33  15 



1 

9 

3 

4 

Musicians   and  other    profes- 

8 

11 

165     9 

74  10 

1 

5 

5 

Literary  workers  and  journalists 

7 

20 

158  12 

31  19 

1 

5 

4 

7 

3 

Nurses      .... 

5 

15 

104     9 

27    3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

Lecturers 

2 

G 

139     4 

29  11 





3 

3 

3 

Trades  (various) 

8 

17 

123     0 

24  12 

1 

1 

9 

4 

2 

Social  and  religious  workers 

1 

9 

197  15 

47  10 

— 

— 

2 

3 

4 

Non-professional  women  . 

17 

20 

159  13 

36  14 

— 

3 

7 

4 

6 

Students 

19 

26 

141     0 

30    0 

— 

4 

2 

8 

2 

Totals  and  average  totals  . 

126 

367 

128  19 

28     4 

10 

57 

123 

108 

69 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  incomes  and  rents  are 
all  averages,  and  that  they  represent  the  entire  income  of  each 
individual,  private  and  professional  combined.  A  large  number  of 
women  having  professional  but  no  private  income,  and  vice  versa,  it 
has  not  been  found  possible  to  make  any  separation.  The  private 
incomes  range  from  31.  10s.  and  91.  4s.  per  annum,  by  slow  steps  up 
to  2501. ;  and  a  few,  a  very  few,  reach  350L  The  professional  incomes 
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begin  at  2QL  and  climb  to  a  little  over  100Z.,  where  they  mostly 
halt.  A  few  reach  25QI.  One,  leaping  and  soaring  high  beyond  its 
fellows,  reaches  the  sublime  height  of  700£.  It  was  not  excluded 
from  the  tables,  even  though  it  influenced  the  average  so  unduly. 
From  the  dead  level  of  801.  to  IOQL,  from  the  comparative  ease  of 
100£.  to  loOZ.,  from  the  almost  luxurious  height  of  2001.  to  250L,  this- 
income  of  7001.  is  seen  aloft  like  some  inaccessible  mountain  peak 
against  the  blue.  Were  educated  women  to  be  paid  according 
to  their  deserts,  that  mountain  peak  would  soon  be  dwarfed  and 
brought  within  easy  climbing  reach.  After  a  long  and  expensive 
education  a  teacher,  for  instance,  is  considered  recompensed  by  1001. 
to  1201.  a  year  for  very  arduous  work,  and  on  this  she  has  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  in  costly  London.  With  the  extraordinary 
ingenuity  which  characterises  underpaid  women  she  does  so,  though 
it  will  be  seen  that  her  average  rent  makes  a  big  hole  in  the  sum  ; 
and  when  board,  clothes,  and  all  etceteras  are  paid  for,  there  is  little 
left  for  the  holiday  change  so  essential  to  the  teacher.  As  for  saving 
or  old-age  pensions  !  what  of  them  ? 

If  the  private  incomes  (such  as  they  are)  were  deducted,  the 
percentage  of  rent  on  income  would  figure  at  a  far  higher  rate  than 
25'8,  which  now  stands  for  High  School  teachers.  On  Table  IL 
appear  the  averages  of  income  and  rent. 

TABLE  II.— AVERAGES  OF  INCOM-E  AND  KENT 


- 

Total 
average 

£65  and 
under 

£78  and 
under 

£100  and 
under 

£100  and 
over 

In- 
come 

Rent 

In- 
come 

Rent 

In- 
come 

Rent 

In- 
come 

Rent 

In- 
come 

Rent 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High  School  teachers,  &c. 

124 

32 

55 

12 

71 

21 

94 

28 

150 

30 

Secretaries    and    superinten- 

dents           .... 

128 

28 

61 

19 

75 

23 

96 

22 

154 

32 

Clerks        and       Government 

officials         .... 

125 

24 

58 

18 

78 

16 

89 

21 

159 

27 

Typists  and  shorthand  writers 

92 

27 

64 

19 

74 

18 

95 

25 

119 

40 

Visiting  teachers     . 

136 

29 

60 

15 

72 

16 

95 

24 

170 

34 

Governesses,  &c. 

88 

22 

42 

13 

70 

35 

93 

20 

88 

22 

Artiste      

115 

34 

60 

18 

77 

31 

94 

30 

157 

41 

Musicians  and   other    profes- 

165 

74 

45 

15 





90 

38 

241 

41 

Literary  workers  and  journalists 

159 

32 

46 

29 

— 

— 

94 

24 

204 

37 

104 

27 

60 

16 

79 

23 

95 

21 

164 

42 

Lecturers          .        .         .      • 

139 

25 

25 

13 

90 

39 

162 

26 

Trades  (various) 

123 

25 

28 

19 

70 

15 

92 

22 

181 

29 

Social  and  religious  workers 

198 

47 

— 

— 

— 

— 

80 

12 

212 

52 

Non-professional  women  . 

160 

37 

— 

— 

72 

17 

96 

25 

206 

45 

Students 

141 

30 

45 

23 

78 

35 

93 

24 

174 

32 

Total  averages      . 

129 

28 

On  the  relation  of  income  and  rent  the  vice-principal  of  a  college 
writes  :  '  The  good  old  rule  was  that  your  rent  should  be  one-tenth 
of  your  income;  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  follow  that  now/  The 
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incomes  in  Table  II.  are  arranged  under  four  classes,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  rent  amounts  to  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the 
average  income ;  it  tends  also  to  fall  heaviest  on  the  lowest  class  of 
income. 

The  figures  in  Table  III.  yield  a  clear  result  of  the  percentage 
of  rent  on  income.  In  some  cases  this  rises  very  high  :  for  musicians 
(who  have  special  difficulties  to  contend  with),  for  artists  (who  need 
studios),  and  for  typists  whose  incomes  are  so  insufficient. 

TABLE  III. — PEECENTAGE  OF  KENT  ox  INCOME 


- 

Average 

Percentage 

Rent 

Income 

High  School  teachers,  &c.          ... 
Secretaries  and  superintendents 
Clerks  and  Government  officials       . 
Typists  and  shorthand  writers  . 
Visiting  teachers       

£ 
32 
28 
24 
27 
29 
22 
34 
74 
32 
27 
25 
47 
'61 
30 

£ 
124 
128 
125 
92 
136 
88 
115 
165 
159 
104 
123 
198 
160 
141 

% 
25-8 
21-8 
19-2 
29-3 
21-3 
25 
29-5 
44-8 
20-3 
25-9 
20-3 
23-7 
23-1 
21-2 

Artists       

Musicians  and  other  professions 
Literary  workers  and  journalists       .  •    .  »- 

Lecturers  : 
Social  and  religious  workers      .        *  ••   •  .i, 
Non  -professional  women  .         .         .         . 
Students    .        .        **      .        .' 

Totals     .1  ,  .  ..-  .     .  .      . 

28 

129 

21-7 

The  question  arises,  What  accommodation  is  procured  for  this 
rental  ?  Turning  to  Table  I.,  it  will  be  seen  that  sixty-seven  women 
have  cubicles  or  rooms  in  boarding-houses;  while  the  majority 
occupy  one,  two,  or  three  rooms  in  lodgings,  flats,  and  chambers.  In 
Table  IV.  (see  page  475)  further  details  are  given,  viz. :  the  number  of 
rooms  occupied  by  a  certain  number  of  women  under  each  class  of 
income  and  in  each  profession. 

The  figures  in  Table  IV.  represent  only  the  private  room  or  rooms 
of  the  individuals  who  occupy  them.  In  some  cases  the  rent  also 
covers  the  use  of  public  rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures 
slightly  mislead  because  half-rooms  and  cubicles  have  often  had  to  be 
counted  as  one  room.  Putting  one  thing  against  another,  it  is  a 
fair  average  statement.  The  figures  fall  short  by  over  a  hundred  of 
two  rooms  apiece.  In  fact,  women  are  paying  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  part  of  their  slender  means  for  a  room  and  a  bit,  or  a  bit 
of  a  room.  Neither  is  very  satisfactory.  Perhaps  it  cannot  be 
described  as  '  over-crowding  ; '  but  things  are  relative,  and  these  are 
women  who  for  the  most  part  have  been  nurtured  in  refined  and 
ample  homes.  To  such  persons  the  confined  quarters  of  their 
working  lives  are  very  trying.  No  one  who  has  not  had  practical 
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TABLE  IV. — CLASS  OP  INCOME  IN  RELATION  TO  ROOMS 


- 

£65  and 
under 

£78  and 
under 

£100  and 
under 

£100  and 
over 

No. 

No. 
rooms 

No. 

No. 
rooms 

No. 

No. 
rooms 

No. 

No. 
rooms 

High  School  teachers,  &c.       '  \> 
Secretaries    and     superinten- 

2 

4 

2 
4 
2 
5 
1 

2 

2 

4 
1 
4 

2 

2 
4 

2 

4 
2 
5 
1 

3 
2 

4 
1 
4 

2 

4 

4 

1 
4 
2 
1 
3 

4 
1 

2 

2 

5 
5 

2 
5 
2 

1 
8 

6 
3 

6 
3 

25 
9 

13 

7 
4 
7 
6 

2 
5 
2 
1 
3 
1 
6 
5 

44 
12 

23 
10 
4 
7 
9 

5 
8 
2 
4 
5 
1 
6 
9 

52 
29 

19 
6 
13 

4 

7 

7 
13 
5 
7 
9 
8 
12 
17 

99 
53 

35 
12 
32 
6 
12 

18 
21 
9 
14 
13 
21 
29 
25 

Clerks        and       Government 
officials         .  : 
Typists  and  shorthand  writers 
Visiting  teachers      .         .         .. 
Governesses,  &c.       .        .      _.f 
Artists     ..... 

Musicians    and  other  profes- 

Literary  workers  and  journalists 

Lecturers 
Trades  (various) 
Social  and  religious  workers 
Non-professional  women 
Students 

Totals  . 

35 

36 

28 

46 

96 

149 

208 

399 

Total  occupants,  367  ;  total  number  of  rooms,  630. 

experience  can  imagine  how  dreary  it  is  to  live  in  one  room  of  small 
dimensions.  Even  though  your  own  household  gods  surround  you, 
the  four  walls  seem  to  press  in  and  imprison  you,  arousing  a  wild 
desire  to  batter  them  down.  The  mere  fact  of  being  able  to  walk 
into  another  room  dispels  this  sense  of  imprisonment.  As  for  a 
oubicle,  with  its  matchboard  partition — on  the  other  side  of  which  you 
can  hear  your  neighbour  sneezing  or  fidgeting — such  conditions  are 
Intolerable  as  a  permanent  home  for  modern  highly  wrought  nerves. 

Altogether  the  figures  as  they  appear  in  the  tables  are  bald  and 
bare.  The  small  but  graphic  details  given  in  the  forms  are  needed 
to  vivify  them.  The  landlady — (why  does  no  one  start  a  training 
school  for  landladies?) — figures  large,  the  uncleanly  lodging,  the 
untrained  slavey,  the  ill-cooked  food,  the  intolerable  loneliness. 

Here  are  a  few  extracts : 

I  only  hope  the  movement  will  come  to  pass  to  rid  women  like  myself  from 
the  worries  and  annoyances  connected  with  landladies  and  lodgings. 

My  working  days  are  spent  amongst  people  I  cannot  associate  with,  although 
I  very  much  respect  them.  During  the  last  three  months  I  have  only  once  met 
anyone  to  whom  I  could  say  more  than  '  Good-morning ; '  consequently  I  grow 
duller  every  day,  and  as  silent  as  possible. 

I  have  been  in  a  flat  without  a  servant  and  too  ill  for  several  days  to  dress 
ind  go  and  summon  anyone  to  fetch  a  doctor  or  a  friend. 

I  want  (writes  another)  the  ordinary  creature  comforts  necessary  to  a  woman 
who  returns  fagged  and  worked  out. 

I  have  worked  with  many  hundreds  of  women  during  the  last  fourteen  years, 
and  generally  they  have  spoken  of  the  extreme  loneliness  of  living  in  lodgings. 
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The  low  salaries  of  junior  teachers  forces  them  to  live  in  lodgings  in  dreary 
neighbourhoods,  often  in  one  room. 

Such  words  as  these,  and  many  others  for  which  there  is  not 
space,  make  a  background  to  the  figures  and  give  them  force  and 
worth. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  women,  if  they  suffer  from 
the  discomfort  and  loneliness  of  lodgings,  live  in  already  existing 
communities — either  dwellings  or  sets  of  chambers  ? 

Their  reasons  are  given  at  length  in  the  returns.  In  considering 
these  it  is  plain  that  the  community,  in  the  sense  of  a  boarding- 
house,  can  be  set  on  one  side.  Only  one  voice  speaks  for  it ;  it  is 
practically  a  dead  issue.  The  community,  in  the  sense  of  women's 
flats  and  chambers,  several  types  of  which  exist  in  London,  is  also 
out  of  the  running  for  the  majority  on  account  of  expense.  A  study 
of  the  fuller  tables,  from  which  the  shorter  ones  here  printed  are 
compiled,  shows  the  rental  paid  by  women  now  living  in  chambers 
to  be  far  beyond  that  paid  by  those  who  live  in  other  ways. 

Over  80  who  have  at  one  time  lived  in  chambers  (specially  set 
on  foot  for  educated  women)  give  reasons  why  they  left ;  and  these 
reasons,  if  they  could  be  given  at  full  length,  would  be  found  very 
instructive.  Twenty-eight  assign  as  their  principal  reason  for 
leaving  too  high  a  charge  for  rent  and  food;  while  on  that  same 
account  numbers  say  they  could  not  dream  of  entering  the  kind  of 
building  specially  prepared  for  them.  Nearly  30  say  the  bad  food 
drove  them  away,  and  complaints  of  '  bad  management '  in  various 
ways  complete  this  heavy  indictment.  The  following  passages  are 
quoted  as  instances : 

1  thought  them  expensive  and  uncomfortable. 

I  left  on  account  of  high  rent  for  very  limited  accommodation;  rules  in 
ladies'  chambers  are  often  oppressive ;  little  or  no  competition ;  and  the  share- 
holders receive  a  high  rate  of  interest — 5  per  cent,  in  many  cases. 

I  am  leaving  because  of  the  irritating  rules.  They  should  avoid  treating 
tenants  as  a  cross  between  a  pauper  lunatic  and  a  rebellious  schoolgirl. 

Because  of  high  rent,  poor  accommodation,  discomfort  of  public  dining-room, 
and  interference  on  the  part  of  the  officials. 

Have  tried  several  sets ;  indifferent  .or  bad  food  is  the  chief  drawback. 
Too  expensive,  badly  managed,  food  inferior,  and  too  many  restrictions. 
Chronic  indigestion  owing  to  regime. 
Petty  restrictions  and  petticoat  government. 

A  lady  now  resident  in  chambers  writes  : 

They  might  fill  the  need  under  different  conditions  of  management.  As  at 
present  administered,  the  food  is  intolerable  and  the  general  comfort  spoilt  by 
interference  of  small  rules  not  framed  for  the  general  well-being  of  the  tenants. 

The  ladies  only  seem  tolerated  for  the  benefit  of  staff- servants  and  char- 
women. 
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Because  of  Outlander  treatment,  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 

High  rents,  bad  food,  vexatious  rules  and  restrictions,  sense  of  living  upon 
charity  instilled,  &c. 

The  existing  sets  of  chambers  (writes  another)  fail  to  be  really  useful :  First, 
because  they  are  too  expensive  ;  second,  because  of  the  manifold  regulations.  I 
myself  could  never  enter  any  of  them  for  the  above  reasons,  and  my  income  is 
above  that  of  many  working  women. 

None  of  the  sets  of  chambers  (writes  one  who  has  long  sampled  them)  are  in 
real  touch  with  the  needs  of  the  day,  nor  such  as  a  woman  of  real  education, 
experience,  spirit  and  independent  character  can  long  endure. 

Against  this  formidable  array  of  complaints  culled  from  a  long 
list  must  be  balanced  a  few  (about  half  a  dozen)  who  say  that  certain 
ladies'  dwellings  as  they  now  enjoy  them  are  everything  that  heart 
could  wish.  Thus  some  few  women  are  housed  to  their  own 
satisfaction. 

The  expensive  character  of  chambers  is  not  confined  to  the  rent 
alone.  In  one  block  the  week's  food,  taking  three  meals  a  day, 
amounts  to  17s.  6cZ.  per  week,  and  that  does  not  include  afternoon 
tea.  Added  to  this,  2s.  Qd.  is  paid  weekly  towards  the  up-keep  of 
the  dining-room.  At  the  end  of  the  week  you  are  hungry ;  at  the 
end  of  a  month  (if  new  to  it)  the  expense  of  a  dressmaker  is  entailed 
for  necessary  re-modelling  of  clothes  to  fit  a  reduced  figure.  This 
II.  for  food,  poor  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  quantity,  is  a 
monstrous  sum,  when  it  is  well  known  what  good,  plentiful  and 
varied  food  can  be  provided  in  a  small  family  at  less  than  ten 
shillings  per  head  a  week,  and  for  a  large  number  it  could  be  even 
cheaper.  At  the  Queen's  College  meeting  Miss  Edith  Barnett,  who 
has  long  and  carefully  studied  the  matter,  gave  striking  and 
instructive  figures  as  to  the  actual  cost  of  food,  fuel  and  necessary 
service.  As  Miss  Barnett  hopes  to  publish  her  statistics  shortly,  it 
will  be  better  not  to  quote  her  here ;  only  commend  her  articles  to 
the  consideration  of  lady  managers  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks  of  expense,  inferior  food,  and  irritating 
regulations,  ladies'  chambers  are  nearly  always  full,  though  in  some 
cases  the  tenants  are  very  fluctuating.  As  one  woman  remarks  :  *  The 
supply  of  ladies'  flats  not  being  equal  to  the  demand,  companies  can 
ask  their  own  price  and  insist  on  all  rules  they  wish  for/ 

To  sum  up :  the  boarding-house  is  condemned  as  '  fussy  and 
frumpish ; '  the  lodging  as  in  most  cases  uncomfortable  and  despe- 
rately lonely ;  the  supply  of  women's  chambers  (at  a  reasonable  price) 
quite  inadequate  to  the  demand,  or  else  found  wanting  in  good  food 
and  good  arrangement. 

How,  then,  do  women  want  to  live  ? 

On  this  point  nearly  600  women  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice. 
With  regard  to  the  number  of  rooms  they  desire  to  occupy,  their 
wishes  are  expressed  in  Table  V. 

VOL,  XLVII—  No,  277  I  I 
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TABLE  V. — WISHES:  CLASS  OP  INCOME  IN  KELATION  TO  ROOMS 


£65  and 

£78  and 

£100  and 

£100  and 

under 

under 

under 

over 

No. 

No. 

rooms 

No. 

No. 
rooms 

No. 

No. 
rooms 

No. 

No. 
rooms 

High  School  teachers,  &o. 

4 

7 

6 

11 

20 

30 

46 

76 

Secretaries    and    superinten- 

1 

dents    

3 

4 

1 

1 

9 

15 

22 

41 

Clerks        and        Government 

officials         .... 

2 

2 

1 

2 

16 

25 

17         30 

Typists  and  shorthand  writers 

5 

6 

5         9 

8 

12 

5 

9 

Visiting  teachers     . 

7 

12 

5        11        24 

3 

2            4 

Governesses,  &c. 

7 

11 

2          4     !     7 

13 

2            4 

Artists     ..... 

1 

2 

3          5 

4 

8 

9         18 

Musicians    and   other  profes- 

sions      

2 

4 

— 

— 

2 

5 

7 

19 

Literary  workers  and  journalists 

4 

7 

—        — 

4 

9 

12 

28 

Nurses     ...... 

6 

9 

3 

4 

2 

3 

6 

12 

Lecturers         .... 

1 

2 





2 

3 

6 

11 

Trades  (various) 

7 

8 

1 

1 

3 

4 

7 

26 

Social  and  religious  workers    . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

4 

7 

18 

Non-professional  women           .  1     9 

16 

2 

4 

4 

5 

5 

9 

Students      .,.:,,  /,   . 

15 

38 

1 

1 

4 

7 

15 

30 

Totals  .         .         .  j  73 

128 

30 

51 

98 

167 

169     j  338 

Total  occupants,  370 ;  total  rooms,  684. 

The  average  number  of  rooms  wished  for  still  falls  short  by  forty- 
four  of  two  apiece,  but  accompanying  details  show  that  some  women 
would  feel  satisfied  with  this  accommodation  if  the  accessories  were 
more  comfortable  than  what  they  have  now  to  put  up  with.     In  this 
table  only  370  cases  have  been  included — those,  namely,  who  mention 
the  rent  they  felt  willing  and  able  to  pay  for  the  rooms  they  wanted. 
Who  shall  say  that  their  wishes  are  immoderate,  or  that  the  working- 
women  of  London  as  represented  by   these  few  hundred  aspire  to 
more  comfort  than  they  honestly  feel  will  enable  them  to  carry  on 
their  work  at  its  highest  level  ?     It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, for  which  they  work,  that  the  very  moderate  wishes  they 
express  should  be  granted.     The  rent  they  feel  able  to  give  for  the 
amount  of  room  indicated  works  out  at  a  rather  lower  figure  than 
that  which  they  are  at  present  paying.     They  propose  an  average 
rent  of  241.,  as  against  the  present  281. ;  or  18' 15  per  cent,  of  their 
income,  instead  of  21*8  per  cent.     This  reduction,  though  it  sounds 
small,  is  calculated  on  the  average,  and  would  really  work  out  as  a 
specially  great  boon  to  those  of  lesser  income,  upon  whom  the  burden 
falls  most  heavily.     Where  not  merely  every  shilling  but  every  penny 
has  to  be  considered,  a  reduction  of  from  4Z.  to  51.  on  rent  is  no  small 
improvement.     Again,  figures  taken  alone  fail  to  give  a  complete 
statement  of  the  case.     The  tables  show,  indeed,  that  rather  more 
living  space  is  demanded  for  a  rather  lower  rental ;  but  the  written 
details  not  reducible  to  figures  make  it  plain  that  the  present  higher 
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rate  is  paid  for  accommodation  where  the  accessories  are  all  more 
or  less  bad.  Women  desire,  not  unreasonably,  to  get  for  a  lesser 
sum  rather  more  liberal  accommodation  than  at  present ;  and  food, 
^attendance,  and  management  of  a  higher — not  necessarily  a  dearer 
— order. 

From  Table  VI.  it  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  co-operative  life  (at 
least,  for  domestic  concerns)  is  not  yet  played  out.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  in  an  early,  even  embryonic,  stage  of  its  history.  The  twentieth 
century  will  witness  its  development.  For  women  at  least  all  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  been  more  or  less  clumsy,  certain  ancient 
notions  clogging  the  wheels  of  advance.  When  these  are  removed, 
co-operative  life  will  develop  easily,  combining  as  it  should  the  per- 
fect privacy  of  home  with  possible,  but  not  inevitable,  society,  while 
the  necessary  social  restraint  need  not  mar  the  free  development  of 
each  individual  life. 

TABLE  VI. — WISHES 


1 

Accommodation 

Returns 

- 

Combined  Dwelling 

Incom  - 
plete 

Complete 

Xumber  of  Hoc 

1         |          2 

ms 
3  and 
over 

Otherwise 

High  School  teachers 

24 

76 

20 

43 

3 

10 

Secretaries  and  superin- 

tendents     .        .        .,;  t 

19 

35 

12 

17 

3 

3      < 

Clerks  and  Government 

officials 

6 

36 

15 

14 

4 

3 

Typists    and   shorthand 

writers 

3 

23 

5 

12 

2 

4 

Visiting  teachers 

5 

26 

5              17 

4. 

— 

Governesses,  &c. 

4 

18 

24 

14 

— 

— 

Artists     . 

9 

17 

i 

12 

2 

2 

Musicians,  &c. 

8 

11 

1 

6 

4 

— 

Literary     workers     and 

journalists  . 

7 

20 

2 

16 

2 

— 

Nurses     . 

3 

17 

8 

7 

2 

__ 

Lecturers 

2 

9 

— 

6 

2 

1 

Trades  (various) 

8 

18 

9 

6 

2                1 

Social      and      religious 

workers        .         .      '  .  ; 

1 

9             — 

6 

3 



Non-professional  women 

17 

20 

8 

10 

2 

— 

Students 

10 

35               9 

20 

5 

1 

Totals    .        *  >  .    . 

130 

370             99 

206 

40 

25 

345 

Of  the  370  women  who  here  express  themselves  in  tabulating 
form,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  345  ask  for  a  *  combined  dwell- 
ing ' — a  combination,  that  is,  of  individual  privacy  with  co-operative 
advantages — but  they  distinctly  lay  down  that  it  must  be  conducted 
on  broad  liberal  lines  and  in  touch  with  the  needs  and  spirit  of 
the  day.  All  honour  to  those  who  through  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  of  the  c  woman's  movement '  have  struggled  to  supply  the 

i  i  2 
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rapidly  growing  need  of  '  housing/  They  are  not  to  blame  that  the 
demand  developed  more  rapidly  than  they  could  create  supply  ;  they 
are  perhaps  to  blame  in  so  far  as  they  do  not  adjust  and  re-adjust 
themselves  to  keep  pace  with  modern  requirements. 

In  any  scheme  for  housing  women  one  thing  would  have  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

WOMEN  ARE  NOT  CHILDREN 

We  are  often  told  that  an  occasional  re-statement  of  old  truths  is 
desirable,  and  after  study  of  this  question  it  actually  seems  necessary 
to  emphasise  this  very  elementary  truth,  which  is  so  constantly  lost 
sight  of.  One  may  go  yet  further,  and  say  that  if  treated  like 
children,  women  will  prove  restive  and  troublesome.  Not  un- 
naturally. If  further  assurance  is  desired  that  women  are  women, 
and  not  children  or  even  young  girls,  enlightenment  can  be  gained 
from  these  returns.  The  ages  have  been  very  loyally  entered.  A 
few  shrink  from  fuller  details  than  *  prime/  '  middle-aged/  *  full-aged,' 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  these  are  still  in  their  teens.  One 
lady  hovers  '  between  thirty  and  forty/  Only  one  (the  youngest)  is 
'  sweet-and-twenty,'  and  the  greatest  age — shall  remain  untold.  It 
is  enough  to  state  that  the  united  ages  of  these  women  average 
thirty-three  years,  eleven  months,  and  a  few  days.  One  might 
perhaps  without  offence  put  it  at  thirty-four  years,  and  that  is  an 
age  of  discretion.  We  are  now  on  delicate  ground,  yet  cannot  over- 
look the  fact  that  to  reach  this  average  many  must  have  passed  that 
figure  long  ago. 

She  might  pass  very  well  for  forty-three 
In  the  dusk,  with  the  light  behind  her, 

would  be  a  true  description  of  many.  Thus  it  would  be  wisest,  in 
considering  what  manner  of  housing  is  required,  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  would-be  inmates  have  averaged  the  age  of  thirty-four.  One 
has  been  told  that  this  is  just  the  age  at  which  women  have  been 
found  to  be  most  cantankerous ;  and  certainly  if,  being  thirty-four, 
they  are  treated  as  if  fourteen,  this  is  not  improbable.  Young  students, 
of  course,  there  are  in  crowds ;  but  though  no  one  would  wish  to 
exclude  them,  there  is  already  much  good  provision  for  them,  and 
more  in  process  of  preparation.  In  any  case,  students  only  need 
temporary,  not  permanent  accommodation ;  and  many  rubs  can  be 
endured  when  they  are  known  to  be  temporary. 

Their  own  words  will  best  show  what  ideal  residence  is  slowly 
taking  shape  in  women's  minds.  A  close  and  repeated  perusal  of  all 
the  opinions  and  suggestions  given,  together  with  many  ideas  culled 
from  interviews  and  from  the  little  conference  where  the  topic  was 
discussed,  all  show  that  the  general  trend  of  opinion  is  in  one  and 
the  same  direction.  Here  are  extracts  : — 

What  we  women  want  is  a  house  and  not  a  school. 
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Imagine  that  you  are  providing  for  respectable  men,  and  work  on  those  lines 
throughout. 

The  first  principle  (one  woman  aptly  remarks)  in  building  for  women  is  to 
forget  that  they  are  women.  Provide  rooms,  &c.,  as  for  men,  with  the  same 
absence  of  grandmotherly  regulations,  and  confidence  in  their  respectability.  In. 
a  block  of  chambers  with  restaurant  have  a  committee  of  management  largely 
composed  of  inmates,  and  they  will  keep  out  or  turn  out  undesirable  characters, 
as  in  a  club. 

A  wholesome  existence  with  perfect  freedom  is  all  that  is  required.  I  am  one 
of  thousands  of  such  women. 

What  is  chiefly  required  is  elasticity.  A  building  containing  rooms  of  varying 
sizes,  numbers  and  rental.  Freedom  to  dispense  altogether  with  extras  if  necessary, 
ability  to  secure  moderate  comfort  if  able.  The  lodgers  to  be  treated  as  respectable 
responsible  people,  not  as  children. 

The  scheme  (writes  the  head  of  a  school)  needs  to  be  an  elastic  one  to  meet 
the  needs  of  those  whose  income  varies  from  70/.  to  140/.,  real  privacy  and  com- 
plete liberty.  People  who  abuse  the  liberty  to  be  dismissed,  rather  than  the  well- 
conducted  to  be  penalised. 

Living  in  chambers  is  distasteful  unless  each  resident  is  absolutely  independent, 
as  in  men's  residential  chambers. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  strong  objection  to  herding  together 
in  one  block  people  with  a  monotonous  class  of  income,  though  a 
few  opinions  favour  it — hoping  thus  for  greater  economy.  The  elastic 
method  is  preferred,  with  varying  sets  of  rooms  and  a  sliding  scale  of 
prices.  This  plan  admits  of  much  greater  social  variety,  and  is  less 
depressing  in  its  effects. 

I  think  many  of  us  would  prefer  residential  chambers  like  Queen  Anne's 
Mansions,  only  cheaper,  or  like  Hyde  Park  Court  in  miniature. 

From  a  fairly  extensive  and  varied  experience  of  women  workers'  lives,  two 
evils  appear  to  predominate  :  First,  segregation  into  '  hen-communities,'  so  that 
intercourse  with  men  becomes  more  and  more  difficult.  I  refer  to  the  need  of  a 
wider  intercourse — intellectual,  social,  &c.  Second,  want  of  organisation  and 
co-operation  in  domestic  matters. 

It  is  a  pity  that  flats  or  chambers  could  not  be  arranged  for  both  men  and 
women,  as  one  great  drawback  to  the  lives  of  women  workers  is  the  lack  of  men's 
society. 

We  want  flats  like  Holbein  House,  with  a  restaurant. 

Why  should  it  not  be  possible  to  erect  a  building  for  men  and  women  ?  There 
are  hundreds  of  men — clerks  in  banks,  for  instance — who  would  be  only  too  thank- 
ful not  to  live  in  lodgings.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  my  own  brothers ;  we  should 
be  very  glad  of  something  less  expensive. 

Certainly,  if  the  wishes  of  these  and  many  other  ladies  were 
carried  into  execution,  many  of  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon 
*  pusseries  * — so  called — would  vanish  away. 

It  would  be  a  great  step  on  in  social  evolution  (urges  another  writer)  if  each 
flat  should  be  separate  and  available  for  men  and  women — married  couples, 
or  brothers  and  sisters  ;  if  there  should  be  houses  something  like  Sloane  Gardens 
House,  but  in  which  men  and  women  should  reside. 
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I  do  not  favour  the  idea  of  communities  for  women  only. 

Chambers  for  men  and  women  mixed  should  be  encouraged ;  women  have 
everything  to  gain  by  association  with  men  on  an  equal  footing. 

Ho  system  will  permanently  answer  which  treats  a  rather  morally  superior 
and  certainly  independent  class  of  women  as  if  they  were  boarding-school 
girls. 

The  massing-together  of  communities  of  women  only  seems  to  me  very  narrow- 
ing, and  tending  to  emphasise  women's  idiosyncrasies. 

I  think  it  is  most  essential  the  flats  should  be  let  to  men  and  women.  The 
only  control  necessary  would  be  careful  references  as  to  character  before 
admission. 

Space  forbids  the  multiplication  of  such  quotations ;  enough  that 
they  are  the  deliberate  opinions  of  sober,  middle-aged  women,  many 
of  whom  hold  responsible  and  dignified  positions.  I  quote  one  more 
passage  from  a  letter  written  me  by  the  (retired)  head-mistress  of  a 
High  School :- 

The  ideal  community  seems  to  me  a  place  where  both  men  and  women  are 
freely  allowed  to  live  (unmarried),  with  a  common  kitchen,  but  not  a  common 
dining-room. 

Even  in  communities  of  women  only,  a  large  number  are  in  favour 
of  admitting  men  (outsiders  or  tenants'  visitors)  to  the  restaurants. 
Some  think  it  would  be  a  means  of  elevating  the  conversation  ;  others, 
more  practical,  see  in  it  a  device  for  elevating  the  quality  of  the 
food. 

It  would  help  to  check  the  airing  of  grievances  of  elderly  ladies  with  no  occu- 
pation. 

It  is  unwholesome  to  exclude  men  and  make  a  sort  of  worldly  nunnery  ok 
such  a  dwelling. 

The  presence  of  men  keeps  up  the  standard  of  food. 

Certainly  admit  them  ;  the  cooking  is  better  where  men  are  allowed. 

A  very  necessary  thing,  and  the  only  hope  of  keeping  things  up  to  the  mark.. 

This  would  ensure  the  food  being  of  a  better  quality. 

I  go  now  to  a  ' mixed'  boarding-house,  because  men  insist  on  good  and 
sufficient  food,  and  that  makes  things  better ;  women  by  themselves  appear  to 
dread  strikes. 

It  surely  cries  shame  on  present  methods  of  management  that 
the  presence  of  man  at  a  meal  should  be  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  last 
forlorn  hope  of  getting  better  food.  In  all,  nearly  two  hundred  women 
express  themselves  with  more  or  less  emphasis  on  the  desirability  and 
the  necessity  of  male  society,  most  of  them  with  great  serious- 
ness. Many  strongly  assert  their  determination  never  to  enter  a 
community  which  is  not  open  to  both  sexes. 

Life  is  not  without  men  ;  we  all  have  male  relations,  and  it  is  quite  absurd  to 
forbid  visits  from  them.  I  have  a  nephew  comes  up  occasionally ;  mine  is  the 
right  place  for  him  to  stay  when  he  chooses. 

Yet  in  some  chambers  to  this  day,  even  though  a  rental  of  70£. 
is  paid  for  a  flat  of  three  rooms  self-contained,  the  restriction  holds 
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that  a  tenant  cannot  invite  her  own  brother  or  son  (if  a  widow)  to 
spend  a  night  in  her  own  abode.  Truly,  as  one  woman  says,  '  such 
rules  are  relics  of  the  Dark  Ages,  and  have  no  place  in  modern 
civilisation.' 

Rules  such  as  these  and  many  others  are  swaddling-clothes  which 
educated  and  hard-working  women  have  long  outgrown,  and  which 
none  who  possess  spirit  and  independence  will  much  longer  endure. 
Rather  far,  say  they,  the  lonely  and  dingy  lodgings  than  such  lack  of 
freedom.  This  point  gives  rise  to  many  expressions  of  opinion  : — 

The  great  fault  of  communities  governed  by  women  is  the  large  number  of 
rules  they  usually  make. 

There  should  be  no  interference  with  private  liberty,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
general  comfort  of  the  community  is  concerned. 

Foolish  unnecessary  rules  and  fines  should  be  avoided. 

Management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  because  a  woman  is  apt  to 
make  unnecessary  rules. 

On  restrictions  and  on  the  internal  management  of  any  combined 
dwelling  the  women  speak  in  tones  of  strong  decision.  The  '  repre- 
sentative character'  of  the  committee  is  insisted  upon  time  and 
again  as  a  matter  of  prime  importance.  Compulsory  payment 
towards  food  is  condemned,  and  above  all  it  is  demanded  that  no 
shred  or  suspicion  of  '  charity '  should  be  mixed  up  with  any  scheme 
which  the  future  may  develop.  Philanthropy  (with  a  percentage) 
has  been  rather  popular  of  late.  Perhaps  as  a  good  inexpensive 
combined  dwelling  is  really  a  public  need,  and  might  be  counted  on 
to  pay  at  least  3  per  cent.,  it  would  be  best  to  look  on  it  from  the 
first  as  a  '  business  investment.'  Tenants  paying  high  rent  would 
thus  be  spared  the  irritation  of  being  reckoned  semi-paupers. 

One  cannot  emerge  from  a  close  and  repeated  perusal  of  these 
returns  and  opinions  without  finding  that  an  ideal  building  has  con- 
structed itself  in  one's  mind.  A  castle  in  the  air,  perhaps,  which 
reared  sky  high  out  of  the  suggestions  of  about  six  hundred  women, 
shapes  itself  broadly  upon  the  following  lines. 

A  quiet  spot  in  Bloomsbury — for  Bloomsbury  is  the  beloved,  the 
chosen  of  working  women — failing  that,  perhaps  Westminster  ;  but  in 
any  case  not  far  removed  from  the  indefatigable  and  indispensable 
'bus.  Upon  this  spot  a  large  building  to  contain  accommodation  for 
perhaps  two  hundred  educated  working  people.  It  might  contain  about 
fifty  single  or  combination  rooms,  a  hundred  sets  of  double  rooms,  and 
twenty-five  sets  of  three  and  four  rooms  each.  In  the  more 
commodious  sets  two  friends  might  live  together,  or  a  brother  and 
sister  share  a  home.  Aloft  in  the  gables  artists  would  pitch  their 
easels,  and  musicians  plead  for  sound-proof  rooms  in  a  far-off  corner 
of  the  house.  Below  are  the  common  rooms  :  a  committee  room,  a 
library  and  newspaper  room,  a  smoking-room  for  men  and  women, 
and — last,  but  not  least — a  large  dining-hall,  where  no  one  should  be 
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bound  to  feed,  but  which,  under  the  management  of  a  representative 
committee,  should  be  catered  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenants. 
Attached  would  be  a  workroom  or  '  mendery,'  where  stockings  with 
the  large  holes  that  are  the  despair  of  Saturday  night,  shirt-buttons 
hanging  by  a  thread,  ragged  braids  of  skirts,  and  all  the  sundry  evils 
that  garments  are  heirs  to,  should  find  speedy  attention  at  the  hands 
of  an  experienced  needlewoman.  This  practical  suggestion  is  due  to 
Miss  Hitchcock's  long  experience  of  London  life,  and  is  perhaps  only 
excelled  by  Mrs.  Percy  Bunting's  scheme  for  the  service  of  such  a 
household.  Her  idea  is  a  contiguous  building  for  the  servants,  a 
hostel,  possibly  connected  with  the  main  block,  where  those  who 
serve  the  'house  should  dwell.  They  should  be  engaged  on  a  two- 
fold principle — a  certain  number  working  for  the  management  under 
the  Warden,  the  rest  engaged  by  and  responsible  to  individual 
tenants.  The  advantages  of  such  a  plan  will  be  at  once  obvious  to 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  working  of  the  charwoman  system. 
Living  in  proximity  to  their  work,  servants  in  the  hostel  could  arrange 
for  morning  and  evening  service,  and  have  free  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  It  must  be  left  to  Mrs.  Bunting  herself  to  give  later  on 
details  of  her  useful  and  interesting  scheme.  Perhaps  in  the  hostel 
a  room  could  also  be  found  for  a  visiting  nurse,  whose  duty  would 
lie  amongst  such  inmates  as  required  her  occasional  services. 
Bicycles  (and  a  place  to  clean  them — the  suggestion  of  an  architect) 
would  not  be  forgotten.  The  whole  would  be  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  Lady  s  Warden,  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the 
representative  committee  of  management ;  but  she,  while  complete 
manager  of  the  house,  would  be — not  the  ruler,  but  responsible  head 
servant  of  the  tenants. 

This,  much  condensed,  is  a  broad  outline  of  the  'combined  dwell- 
ing '  that  London  workers,  men  and  women,  want.  Undoubtedly  the 
actual  construction  of  such  a  castle  in  the  air  would  involve  an  out- 
lay of  full  30,000£.  That  it  would  be  a  profitable  investment,  and  be 
both  readily  and  constantly  filled,  if  it  ever  came  down  from  the 
clouds  and  was  seen  in  bricks  and  mortar  on  solid  Bloomsbury  soil, 
is  beyond  question.  At  any  rate,  to  know  what  women  are  desiring  is 
perhaps  the  first  step  towards  realisation,  and  to  obtain  this  knowledge 
is  what  the  '  Women's  Industrial  Council '  have  endeavoured  to  do.1 

London  women  will  soon  be  owing  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker  for  the  scheme  he  has  initiated  and  is  even  now 
carrying  into  effect.  Numbers  of  women  are  watching  and  waiting 
for  its  realisation  with  great  anxiety.  That  his  proposed  '  women's 
hotel '  will  supply  a  real  want  and  be  very  readily  filled  few  can  doubt, 
even  though  it  may  not  in  very  large  degree  touch  the  class  of 
women  whose  combined  views  have  been  herein  set  forth. 

EMILY  HOBHOUSE. 

1  Since  writing  the  above  a  number  of  belated  returns  have  come  in.    These  if 
included  would  tend  to  raise  the  average  age  and  reduce  the  average  income. 
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IN  DEFENCE 
OF  SIR  DAVID   CHALMERS 


A  FEW  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  August  last,  the 
Eeport  of  Sir  David  Chalmers,  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner  *  to 
inquire  into  an  insurrection  of  natives  in  the  British  Protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  generally  into  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Colony 
and  Protectorate,5  was  presented  to  both  Houses^of  Parliament. 

The  Keport  was  submitted  by  the  Commissioner  with  the  evidence 
and  documents  on  which  it  was  based ;  it  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  without  evidence  and  documents,  but 
along  with  the  criticisms  of  the  Grovernor  of  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
documents  offered  by  him  in  support  of  his  views,  which  he  had  been 
invited  to  contribute.  Only  in  September,  when  Parliament  was 
dispersed  and  the  affairs  of  the  Transvaal  were  exciting  an  acute 
public  interest,  were  the  evidence  and  documents  submitted  by  Sir 
David  Chalmers  in  February  put  within  reach'of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  public. 

Sir  David  Chalmers  died  on  August  5,  and  it  seems  only  fair  to 
his  memory  that  some  account  of  his  inquiry  and  some  answer  to  his 
critics  should  be  made  public  though  his  own  voice  is  silent. 

The  Koyal  Commissioner's  immediate  preparation  for  his  duties 
was  an  interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  when  he  explained  the 
official  view  of  the  situation  as  presently  understood  at  the  Colonial 
Office ;  an  interview,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the 
eve  of  sailing,  with  the  members  of  the  African  sections  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Chambers  of  Commerce ;  and  the  study  of 
Grovernor  Sir  Frederic  Cardew's  recent  official  despatches  from  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  Commissioner  arrived  in  Sierra  Leone  on  July  18,  1898,  and 
at  once  set  his  inquiry  in  motion.  It  was  only  after  many  weeks  of 
careful  work  that  he  began  to  form  opinions  on  the  subject  of  his 
mission,  and  such  expressions  occur  in  his  letters  as :  '  I  am  begin- 
ning to  come  to  clear  conclusions,  which  I  hope  to  make  clear  to 
others.'  It  seems  right  to  throw  this  light  on  the  Koyal  Commis- 
sioner's state  of  mind,  as  an  unworthy  suggestion  has  been  made 
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that  he  arrived  in  the  colony  with  opinions  already  formed,  having 
been  unduly  influenced  by  the  members  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
with  whom  his  intercourse  was  as  described. 

The  Commissioner's  first  action  was  to  issue  a  proclamation,  which 
the  local  government  made  known  throughout  the  colony  and  pro- 
tectorate, calling  on  all  persons  who  were  able  to  give  information  to 
appear  before  him.  The  holding  of  the  inquiry  by  the  Commissioner 
in  Freetown  has  been  adversely  criticised  ;  a  few  words  as  to  his 
reasons  for  this  course,  and  the  experience  which  guided  his  judgment 
may  be  given  in  answer. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  West  Africa  were  not  new  to  the  Com- 
missioner. Eleven  years  of  former  experience  had  taught  him  that 
the  West  Africans  live  under  tribal  conditions,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  their  chiefs.  Unless  he  could  reach  these  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  through  them  such  of  the  people  as  he  might  find  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  his  inquiry,  the  mere  examination  of  stray 
natives  up  and  down  the  country  would  have  been  of  little  value.  The 
capital  of  Sierra  Leone  was  a  point  known  to  them  all,  was  in  fact  the 
centre  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  resort  from  the  farthest 
regions  for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Not  only  was  travelling  in  the 
interior  practically  impossible  during  the  rainy  season,  but  search  for 
information  in  the  disturbed  regions  would  have  been  vain ;  the  chiefs 
were  no  longer  quietly  amongst  their  people,  all  was  confusion  and 
desolation. 

Sir  D.  Chalmers  had  former  experience  of  a  peaceful  extension  of 
the  Queen's  authority,  closely  resembling  that  which  was  intended 
by  the  Protectorate  Ordinance.  He  had  prepared  measures  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  had  made  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure, 
and  had  been  responsible  in  various  other  ways  for  the  foundation  of 
the  Gold  Coast  Colony  and  Protectorate,  and  it  was  a  lasting  satisfac- 
tion to  him  that  this  occasion,  fraught  with  similar  possibilities  of 
danger,  had  passed  off  peacefully.  With  unlimited  time,  the  Com- 
missioner would  have  considered  a  personal  examination  of  the  scenes 
of  disturbance  and  rebellion  a  satisfactory  completion  of  his  inquiry, 
but  this  would  in  no  sense  have  superseded  the  necessity  for  the 
consistent  inquiry  in  Freetown,  which,  by  the  examination  of  almost 
three  hundred  witnesses  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  and  all 
classes  of  the  people,  produced  the  valuable  mass  of  evidence  pre- 
sented with  the  Eeport. 

Sir  F.  Cardew  alludes  in  his  observations  to  the  hundreds  of 
miles  which  he  travelled  when  endeavouring  to  make  known  the 
conditions  of  the  Protectorate  Ordinance,  and  contrasts  his  activity 
with  the  stationary  policy  of  the  Commissioner.  Valuable  as  these 
journeys  of  Sir  F.  Cardew's,  no  doubt,  were  for  making  known  to  him 
the  physical  features  of  the  country,  the  Commissioner  may  justly 
have  doubted  whether  his  progresses,  accompanied  by  the  leading 
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officials,  an  escort  of  police  and  a  large  body  of  carriers,  the  whole 
amounting  to  between  six  and  seven  hundred  persons,  really  brought 
the  Governor  closely  in  touch  with  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  the 
people.  Had  it  been  so,  he  could  hardly  have  made  so  dire  a  mistake 
as  to  believe  and  represent  to  the  Colonial  Office  that  the  Protectorate 
Ordinance  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  people,  and  quietly  accepted 
by  them,  when  they  were,  as  he  now  says,  seething  with  discontent 
and  disaffection  and  on  the  point  of  rebellion. 

In  fixing  on  the  manner  of  conducting  his  inquiry,  the  Commis- 
sioner allowed  his  former  experience  as  Judicial  Assessor  to  the 
Native  Chiefs  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  guide  him.  He  wrote  in  '  Some 
Eecollections  of  Colonial  Service '  in  1 894, l  *  frequently  there  was  least 
waste  of  time  in  allowing  the  entire  narrative  to  be  given  in  the 
litigant's  own  way.  The  relevancy  or  irrelevancy  of  statements  being 
so  little  understood,  it  was  a  great  object  to  allow  and  encourage  as 
full  statements  as  possible,  the  Assessor  having  of  course  the  task  of 
separating  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.'  In  the  light  of  this  experience 
the  Commissioner  did  not  regulate  his  inquiry  by  the  strict  rules 
which  govern  the  admission  of  evidence  and  examination  of  witnesses 
in  formal  judicial  proceedings,  and  the  presentation  of  practically  the 
whole  evidence  makes  it  impossible  to  allege  that  he  presented  only 
so  much  as  supported  his  own  views — a  charge  which  a  critic  such  as 
Mr.  Stephen  would  have  been  only  too  ready  to  make. 

This  writer,  in  this  Eeview  for  September,2  has  made  an  attack  on 
the  work  of  Sir  David  Chalmers,  in  which  he  states  his  opinion  with 
much  prominence.  It  seems  fair  to  inquire  on  what  its  value  depends. 
Do  wide  experience  of  our  African  possessions  or  long  familiarity 
with  their  administration  give  weight  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Stephen  ? 
The  number  of  this  Keview  for  November  1898  seems  to  offer  a 
negative  answer  to  these  questions.  Mr.  Stephen  there  appears  as 
the  writer  of  a  bright  little  paper,  in  which  he  relates  very  frankly 
that  he  spent  three  months  acting  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Gambia, 
that  he  '  never  tried  anybody  before,'  and  we  may  assume  has  never 
tried  anybody  since.  The  first  appointment  held  by  Sir  D.  Chalmers 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  was  that  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Gambia, 
and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  accept  with  indifference  the  criticisms 
on  the  culminating  work  of  his  life  of  one  whose  title  to  speak  is  so 
inadequate,  had  Mr.  Stephen  been  expressing  his  independent  opinion. 
His  criticisms,  however,  only  partially  repeat  those  which  Sir  F. 
Cardew  was  permitted  to  make,  and  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  accepted 
and  placed  in  the  Blue  Book  with  the  Royal  Commission  report. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  Commissioner's  Report  to  be  met  at  the 
Colonial  Office  by  hostile  criticism,  and,  owing  to  the  serious  illness 
into  which  he  fell,  it  had  to  stand  alone  without  opportunity  for 

1  Juridical  Review,  October  1894. 

2  '  The  Sierra  Leone  Disturbances,'  by  Harry  L.  Stephen. 
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personal  support.  During  his  absence  in  Africa  a  report  by  a  District 
Commissioner,  sent  home  by  Sir  F.  Cardew,  was  published  in  fehe 
Times  by  authority  of  the  Colonial  Office.  This  document  professed 
to  account  for  the  rebellion  as  an  inevitable  conflict  between 
civilisation  and  barbarism,  roused  by  resentment  at  interference  with 
slave  traffic  and  fetish  customs,  and  the  mode  of  its  publication 
seemed  to  give  it  official  sanction.  In  a  letter,  Sir  David  Chalmers 
expressed  the  astonishment  with  which  he  heard  of  this  action. 

As  to  the  report  which  you  mention  you  have  seen,  how  the  Colonial  Office  has 
come  to  publish  it,  and  in  the  form  they  did,  whilst  this  inquiry  is  still  in 
dependence,  is  one  of  those  things  that  go  beyond  one's  comprehension.  I  do 
not  know  what  views  may  be  now  prevailing,  but  the  whole  tenour  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  of  the  Under-Secretary  was  that  they  wanted,  not  a  report 
on  any  preconceived  lines,  but  a  true  one  after  examination  had  been  made  into 
the  facts.  The  very  fact  of  sending  me  implied  as  much,  for  I  believe  I  am  well 
enough  known  not  to  be  the  sort  of  man  who  would  make  a  trimmed  report. 

It  seems  certain  that  Sir  David  Chalmers's  belief  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  desire  to  have  the  situation  reported  on  by  a  fresh  and 
impartial  mind  was  well  founded  at  the  moment  of  his  appointment, 
but  the  impression  is  unavoidable  that  after  the  publication  of 
Captain  Fairtlough's  report,  the  impartial  Commissioner  became  a 
superfluity  and  an  embarrassment. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarise  intelligibly  a  highly  condensed  docu- 
ment such  as  the  Eoyal  Commissioner's  Keport,  but  an  indication 
must  be  given  of  his  main  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

The  Commissioner  reported  that  the  hut  tax,  together  with  the 
measures  used  for  its  enforcement,  were  the  moving  causes  of  the 
insurrection. 

That  the  native  frontier  police,  although  useful  when  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  superior  officers,  had  produced  grave  irritation 
when  scattered  about  in  small  parties  without  such  supervision,  the 
majority  of  them  being  hardly  above  the  lowest  of  the  population  in 
knowledge,  intelligence  and  discretion,  and  that  they  had  egregiously 
abused  their  position  and  power. 

That  slave  dealing,  though  not  extinct,  had  been  greatly  checked,3 
and  that  the  ease  with  which  domestic  slaves  could  obtain  their 
freedom  had  been  largely  taken  advantage  of.  These  changes — 
right  in  themselves — together  with  the  imposition  of  trade  licences, 
and  interference  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs,  had  greatly 
reduced  their  sources  of  revenue,  and  had  produced  a  measure  of  dis- 
content making  the  time  inopportune  for  the  imposition  of  a  fresh 

3  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  F.  Cardew  before  the  rebellion  had  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  proved  by  a  statement  made  by  him  to  the  African  section  of  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1895.  It  is  quoted  in  an  able  pamphlet,  '  The 
Sierra  Leone  hut-tax  disturbances,  a  reply  to  Mr.  Stephen,  by  E.  D.  M.,'  and  is  as 
follows  :  '  I  think  I  may  safely  assert  that  the  slave  traffic  has  practically  ceased  within 
the  Protectorate.  There  may  be  instances  of  secret  buying  and  selling  of  slaves,  but 
the  open  traffic  is  no  longer  possible.' 
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tax.  That  direct  taxation  such  as  was  imposed  is  unsuited  to  the 
condition  of  a  community  not  yet  organised,  and  that  the  law  was 
vague  and  defective  in  its  provisions.  That  the  British  Government 
not  claiming  absolute  sovereignty  in  the  country,  laws  should  be 
passed,  as  formerly,  by  friendly  agreement  with  the  chiefs,  as  repre- 
senting the  natives. 

That  the  plan  of  government  being  to  retain  the  chiefs  in  their 
position  as  rulers,  it  is  undesirable  to  humiliate  them  in  the  eyes  of 
their  subjects,  and  to  alienate  their  loyalty  by  instituting  a  tax,  non- 
payment of  which  must  be  treated  as  a  crime. 

That  the  violence  of  native  opposition  to  the  hut  tax  was  caused 
by  a  sincere  belief  that  to  pay  it  was  to  admit  their  country  to  be  no 
longer  their  own,  and  that,  being  entirely  unused  to  annually  recur- 
ring imposts,  they  confused  tax  with  rent,  a  mistake  not  unnatural  if 
it  is  remembered  that  the  majority  of  the  huts  were  the  humblest 
*  sleeping  places/  and  entirely  without  money  value. 

That  as  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  imports  of  the  colony 
passed  into  the  protectorate  and  were  paid  for  by  the  inhabitants 
in  produce  or  money,  the  protectorate  had  long  provided,  through 
customs  duties  on  these  goods,  the  major  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  had  as  yet  received  few  of  the  benefits  of  civilisa- 
tion in  return.  That  one  of  the  chief  motives  stated  to  the  natives 
for  the  imposition  of  the  tax  was  the  necessity  for  the  payment  of 
the  frontier  police ;  but  that  this  motive  was  wanting  in  persuasive 
power,  the  force  being  much,  and  often  justly,  disliked. 

That  interference  with  native  usages,  including  slave  dealing, 
had  not  produced  so  burning  a  sense  of  injury  as  to  excite  a  rebellion  ; 
but  had  this  been  the  case,  as  contended  by  Sir  F.  Cardew,  it  only 
emphasised  the  inopportuneness  of  the  new  tax. 

The  Commissioner  recognised  the  responsibility  of  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  once  it  was  excited 
by  whatever  cause,  and  the  necessity  for  the  punishment  of  plunder, 
murder  and  other  outrages,  which  had  been  perpetrated  after  the 
forces  of  disorder  were  let  loose. 

He  recommended  that  the  frontier  police  should  either  be 
superseded  by  or  transformed  into  a  completely  military  force,  under 
military  discipline,  massed  in  considerable  numbers  at  particular 
centres,  ready  to  be  employed  for  the  quelling  of  intertribal  disputes 
or  the  prevention  of  slave  raiding,  but  that  they  should  cease  to 
interfere  in  the  civil  and  domestic  life  of  the  protectorate. 

That  the  Commissioners  or  Eesidents  should  be  looked  on  as 
the  friends  and  advisers  of  the  chiefs,  rather  than  exclusively  as 
magistrates  and  rulers.  That  they  should  advise  as  to  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  industry  and  the  advancement  of  the  people ;  should 
exercise  influence  in  extending  and  improving  the  production  and 
collection  of  commodities  valuable  for  export ;  should  assist  the  chiefs 
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in  the  organisation  of  transport ;  should  strive  to  promote  and 
encourage  labour  contracts  between  the  chiefs  and  their  people, 
which  he  considered  might  be  helpful  in  the  gradual  elimination  of 
domestic  slavery ;  and  should  in  every  way  endeavour  to  promote 
interest  in  trade  and  agriculture  in  exchange  for  the  excitements 
of  petty  wars  and  tribal  disputes.  In  the  regulation  of  the  judicial 
position  of  the  Kesidents  in  their  districts,  the  Commissioner  also 
made  various  suggestions,  directed  towards  the  increase  of  efficiency 
in  the  administration  by  chiefs,  but  imposing  on  the  Kesidents  the 
duty  of  supervision,  as  well  as  the  duty  of  examination  into  capital 
offences  and  other  grave  forms  of  crime. 

The  Commissioner  also  recommended  that  the  Government 
should  aid  missionary  effort,  on  the  condition,  now  frequently 
recognised,  that  the  teaching  of  handicrafts  and  of  agriculture 
should  form  part  of  their  programme,  and  that  the  missionaries 
should  co-operate  with  the  civilising  efforts  of  the  Eesidents. 

The  Commissioner  advised  that  the  hut  tax  should  be  with- 
drawn, the  hope  of  the  country  lying  in  its  being  tranquillised, 
freed  from  terror,  and  having  the  humane  and  paternal  character  of 
the  English  Government  restored.  Peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
protectorate  would,  he  urged,  be  better  sources  of  improvement  in 
the  stability  of  finance  than  a  tax  hardly  wrung  from  unwilling 
hands. 

He  considered  that  the  protectorate  contributes  largely,  and 
with  peaceful  development  would  contribute  increasingly,  to  the 
general  purposes  of  government  through  the  customs'  duties, 
which  he  proposed  slightly  to  increase  ;  and  he  looked  forward  to  a 
future  in  which  there  might  be  a  willing  assent  to  direct  contribu- 
tions for  works  to  be  done  in  the  protectorate,  the  beneficial 
character  of  which  would  be  apparent  and  generally  recognised — 
bearing  in  mind  that  local  taxes  paid  directly  are,  in  civilised 
communities,  devoted  to  obvious  local  purposes. 

Finally  he  recommended  that  all  colonial  officers,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  should  realise  that  the  subjects  of  a  protec- 
torate have  rights,  and  that  it  should  be  a  work  of  forbearance  and 
patience,  rather  than  of  overpowering  force,  to  instruct  them  that 
they  also  have  obligations  and  duties  towards  the  protecting 
Power. 

Let  wise  and  sympathetic  government  be  the  primary  object,  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  with  the  gradual  raising  of  the  level  of  civilisation,  and  the  increase 
of  population  which  such  government  will  bring  with  it,  revenue  for  all  needs 
will  follow,  whilst  endeavours  to  compel  revenue  by  short-sighted  and  unsuitable 
means  must  inevitably  result  in  failure. 

The  Eeport  was  not  dealt  with  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
Colonial  Office,  but  was  forwarded  to  Sir  F.  Cardew — not  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  answer  on  particular  points,  but  that 
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he  might  bring  to  bear  on  the  whole  document  all  possible  destructive 
criticism.  From  his  relation  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  it  would  have 
seemed  imperative  that  Sir  F.  Cardew's  criticisms,  when  they  reached 
the  Colonial  Office,  should  have  been  subjected  to  a  jealous  and 
searching  examination,  but  they  were  accepted  without  cavil  or 
question,  and  the  resulting  errors  of  misrepresentation  are  many  and 
grave. 

An  impression  of  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  Koyal  Commis- 
sioner is  conveyed  by  one  of  Governor  Cardew's  first  comments.  He 
says  that  the  Commissioner  has  overstated  the  coast  line  of  Sierra 
Leone ;  yet,  on  referring  the  measurements  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Koyal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  he  certifies  that  the  length 
stated  by  Sir  David  Chalmers  is  as  close  as  such  a  measurement  can 
be,  while  that  given  by  Sir  F.  Cardew  as  a  correction  is  an  impossible 
one.  The  point  is  comparatively  unimportant,  but  is  one  which 
could  have  been  easily  tested  by  the  Colonial  Office. 

But  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  Keport  contained  accusations  against  officials  which  the  evidence 
did  not  sustain,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  a  serious  charge 
against  the  Commissioner.  Mr.  Stephen  describes  these  accusations 
as  *  shocking  to  our  feelings.' 

Had  Sir  F.  Cardew,  and,  following  him,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  kept  in 
view  the  instructions  under  which  the  Commissioner  acted,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  speak  of  Sir  David  Chalmers  as  making 
accusations  against  officials.  His  instructions  stated  that  it  had  been 
alleged  that  the  insurrection  at  its  commencement  was  caused  by  the 
imposition  of  a  hut  tax,  and  by  the  steps  taken  to  enforce  its 
collection,  and  that  much  offence  has  been  given  by  the  brutal  and 
insulting  way  in  which  the  collection  of  the  tax  was  carried  out  by 
the  native  police.  He  was  directed  '  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of 
those  statements J ;  and  whether  the  collection  of  the  tax  and  the 
enforcement  of  its  payment  were  'properly  carried  out  by  the 
officers  and  others  entrusted  with  this  duty.'  The  accusations 
formed  one  of  the  leading  subjects  of  the  inquiry,  and  it  cannot  be 
too  strongly  urged  that  it  is  a  perversion  both  of  thought  and 
language  to  accuse  the  Eoyal  Commissioner  of  making  gratuitous 
charges  because  his  inquiry  did  not  result  in  complete  exoneration. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  followed  Sir  F.  Cardew  in  singling  out  for 
special  censure  the  remarks  of  Sir  David  Chalmers  as  to  three 
officers.  In  the  case  of  the  first  of  these,  Captain  Moore,  Mr.  Stephen 
says  that,  '  a  charge  of  murder,  or  something  very  like  it,  was  made 
against  him,'  and  that  after  the  Commissioner's  dealing  with  this 
matter  '  few  of  his  findings  as  to  other  matters  of  fact  are  in  them- 
selves of  much  value.'  In  Sir  F.  Cardew's  observations  three 
allusions  are  made  to  the  case  of  this  officer,  and  pages  are  devoted 
to  showing  how  imperfect  was  the  evidence  to  which,  as  he  indicates, 
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Sir  David  Chalmers  gave  credit.  Mr.  Chamberlain  follows 
Sir  F.  Cardew,  censuring  the  Commissioner  for  not  giving  this 
officer  an  opportunity  to  deny  the  accusation  made  against  him. 
After  all  this  reproach  it  is  curious  to  find,  on  going  back  to  the 
original  Keport,  that  the  words  of  the  Commissioner  are  those  of 
exoneration  and  not  of  accusation.  He  states  that  he  did  not 
believe  a  witness  who  said  that  the  officer  in  question  shot  with  his 
own  hand  a  man  who  resisted  being  disarmed.  His  words  are : 
*  I  do  not  consider  his  statement  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  Captain 
Moore  correct,  it  is  not  in  accordance  with  other  evidence,  and  I  do 
not  lay  stress  on  it.'  There  is  a^slight  ambiguity  in  this  last  clause 
— evidently  Sir  David  Chalmers  would  more  exactly  have  expressed 
his  meaning  by  such  a  phrase  as  '  I  attach  no  weight  to  it/  With 
ample  time  for  revision,  the  Commissioner  might  have  altered  an 
occasional  phrase  with  advantage  ;  but  to  take  only  the  termination 
of  the  sentence  quoted  above,  without  the  preceding  phrase,  *  I  do 
not  consider  his  statement  correct/  was  to  strain  to  the  utmost  the 
theory  of  injustice  to  Captain  Moore,  basing  it  on  an  incomplete 
statement  of  what  the  Commissioner  wrote. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  deal  with  the  cases  of  other 
officers  cited  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
his  remarks  are  founded  on  Sir  F.  Cardew's  version  of  the  Keport. 
which  he  no  doubt  read  after  that  document,  and  not  on  the  direct 
study  of  the  evidence,  which  the  Commissioner  was  entitled  to  expect 
— a  study  no  doubt  impossible  for  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  to 
make  personally,  but  for  which  it  might  have  been  supposed  he  was 
entitled  to  rely  on  the  officers  of  his  department. 

One  other  example  of  misleading  reliance  on  Governor  Cardew's 
account  of  the  Eeport  must  be  given.  Sir  David  Chalmers  described 
as  illegal  the  manner  in  which  a  number  of  chiefs  were  arrested  for 
non-payment  of  tax.  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  '  As  to  the  arrests,  Sir 
F.  Cardew  has  pointed  out  that  the  acting  Attorney- General  advised 
that  they  were  legal,  and  that  Sir  D.  Chalmers,  while  quoting  certain 
sections  of  the  Ordinance,  has  omitted  to  quote  those  on  which  the 
Attorney-General  relied.'  The  statement  is  a  damaging  one — if  true, 
convicting  Sir  D.  Chalmers  of  incompetence  or  of  insincerity.  It 
seems  fair  to  expect  that  the  Colonial  Office  would  have  investigated 
such  a  charge  before  allowing  it  to  appear  in  print. 

The  facts  are,  that  the  sections  of  the  Protectorate  Ordinance 
regulating  the  imposition  of  the  hut  tax  as  a  civil  debt  are  quoted 
by  Sir  David  Chalmers  in  a  footnote  to  his  report,  while  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General — with  which  the  Commissioner  carefully 
explained  his  dissent,  along  with  the  sections  on  which  he  relied — is 
quoted  in  extenso  in  Appendix  II.,  full  marginal  references  being 
given;  thus  the  assertion  that  these  sections  were  overlooked  or 
suppressed  is  easily  refuted  by  reference  to  the  Eeport. 
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Sir  F.  Cardew  says  that  he  intended  those  clauses  which  were 
used  to  treat  non-payment  of  the  hut  tax  as  a  crime  to  be  applied 
as  was  done,  and  it  may  be  gathered  that  the  sections  providing  for 
the  recovery  of  the  tax  by  levy  on  the  goods  and  chattels  of  those  in 
default  were  never  intended  seriously.  The  Commissioner  believed 
that,  though  the  provisions  of  the  law  would  prove  futile,  they  were 
made  in  good  faith.  He  says  : 

As  matter  of  construction  of  the  Ordinance  and  as  matter  of  inference  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  Queen's  Government  is  wont  to  deal  with  aboriginal  races, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  never  was  intended  that  those  who  neglected,  delayed, 
or  even  refused  to  pay  the  hut  tax  should  be  treated  as  felons,  yet  that  is  what 
was  done. 

Examples  might  be  multiplied  of  the  erroneous  statements  relied 
on  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  it  seems  of  more  value  to  state  briefly 
the  fundamental  ground  of  divergence  between  the  Governor  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Koyal  Commissioner,  viz.  the  different  value  which 
they  respectively  attached  to  native  rights.  The  Commissioner 
explained  that  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  is  held  by  cession  from 
native  chiefs.  Numerous  treaties  had  been  made  between  the 
Governor  of  Sierra  Leone  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  and  the  native 
chiefs  of  territories  adjacent  to  the  colony.  In  all  treaties,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colony  to  the  latest  treaty  in  1895,  the  character 
of  the  chiefs  as  owners  and  sovereigns  of  territory  and  independent 
contracting  powers  is  unequivocally  recognised,  and  the  chiefs  were 
well  aware  of  this.  The  agreement  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  delimiting  the  respective  spheres  of  interest  of  the  two- 
countries  defined  for  England  a  territory  in  the  Hinterland  of  Sierra 
Leone,  within  which — so  far  as  concerned  any  question  between 
France  and  England — England  was  at  liberty  to  exercise  whatever 
species  or  extent  of  jurisdiction  she  might  consider  proper,  but  this 
made  no  difference  to  the  existing  relations  between  England  and  the 
native  chiefs.  To  the  Koyal  Commissioner  it  was  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance  to  acknowledge  and  define  the  rights  of  the  natives  as 
represented  by  their  chiefs — they  were  independent  contracting 
powers — and  his  conviction  was  that  their  rights  should  be,  and  had 
hitherto  been,  respected  by  the  Queen's  Government.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  wrote  :  '  I  seem  to  notice  a  strange  sentiment  pervading 
some  organs  of  the  press  on  the  general  question  that  dark  people 
have  no  rights  if  they  come  in  any  way  in  the  path  of  so-called 
civilisation.  I  fancy  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  spirit  coming  into 
this  controversy.'  On  the  subject  of  these  native  rights  Sir  F.  Cardew 
has  no  remarks  to  make,  yet  Mr.  Chamberlain  says,  *  The  soil  of  the 
protectorate  is  not  vested  in  the  Crown/  nor  did  the  Crown  claim 
sovereignty  by  right  of  conquest.  Sir  F.  Cardew's  view  as  to  the 
consideration  which  should  be  given  to  native  rights  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  passage  such  as  the  following.  He  states  '  that  it  had  taken 
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fourteen  years  to  get  the  principle  of  direct  taxation  put  into  practice 
in  Freetown  .  .  .  and  fears  the  Government  would  have  to  wait  a 
long  time  before  the  chiefs,  who  are  so  much  less  enlightened,  would 
assent  even  to  the  principle.'  It  was  therefore  decided  to  dispense 
with  such  assent  and  to  impose  direct  taxation  by  force. 

Sir  D.  Chalmers  did  not  doubt  that  the  principle  he  supported 
was  that  of  the  Queen's  Government.  He  understood  that  the 
imposition  of  the  hut  tax  had  been  permitted  in  the  belief  that  the 
chiefs,  as  representing  the  natives,  had  assented  to  it :  he  found 
that  they  had  not  so  assented.  He  believed  that  the  Queen's 
Government  had  permitted  the  collection  of  the  tax  as  a  civil  debt : 
he  found  that  non-payment  had  been  treated  as  a  crime  and  punished 
as  a  felony.  He  considered  that  when  many  circumstances  combined 
to  show  the  futility  of  expecting  a  spontaneous  payment  of  the  tax, 
the  subject  should  have  been  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  this  know- 
ledge, and  a  resort  to  force  should  only  have  been  made,  if  at  all, 
with  the  express  concurrence  of  the  supreme  authority. 

It  may  be  urged  that  to  wait  for  the  friendly  compliance  of 
natives  with  the  laws  of  a  civilised  Government  would  be  to  await 
the  impossible.  Past  history,  however,  shows  that  the  British 
G-overnment  has  not  always  taken  this  view  in  West  Africa.  The 
Secretary  for  Native  Affairs  stated  in  his  evidence  that  oversea  traffic 
in  slaves  was  stopped  by  the  chiefs  passing,  '  by  request  of  the 
British  Government,  a  law  to  that  effect ;  and  that  if  the  chiefs  could 
be  induced  to  embody  it  as  part  of  their  native  law  that  slave  dealing 
was  to  be  an  offence  punishable  in  their  Courts  it  would  be  enough.' 
He  stated  that  the  natives  still  give  unquestioning  submission  to  the 
laws  of  their  own  chiefs,  and  this  view  was  supported  in  his  evidence 
by  Sir  F.  Cardew,  who  said,  '  the  natives  of  the  protectorate,  I 
believe,  have  great  reverence  for  authority,  especially  that  of  their 
chiefs  ; '  and  by  the  Bishop,  '  they  have  very  great  respect  for  their 
chiefs.'  It  would  thus  not  seem  to  have  been  beyond  the  possibility 
of  wise  statesmanship  to  carry  the  natives  along  with  the  British 
Government,  even  though  the  process  might  have  required  both  tact 
and  patience. 

The  Protectorate  Ordinance  was  passed  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1896,  and  the  tax  was  asked  for  in  January  1898.  During  the 
intervening  months  petitions  from  the  chiefs,  expressing  loyalty  and 
gratitude,  but  protesting  against  this  tax,  were  being  received.  It  is 
not  denied  that  recent  changes  had  greatly  reduced  the  emoluments 
of  the  chiefs,  yet  they  were  made  absolutely  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  The  sums  for  which  they  were  individually  held 
responsible  were  large — four,  for  example,  being  released  from  gaol 
on  paying  1501.  between  them  for  one  year's  tax.  In  Sir  D.  Chalmers's 
view  the  chiefs  were  entitled  to  some  sympathy.  At  the  moment 
when  their  patriarchal  system  was  being  shaken  to  its  foundation, 
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they  were  asked  to  pay  a  tax  which  only  that  patriarchal  system  in 
its  integrity  would  have  enabled  them  to  pay. 

Sir  D.  Chalmers  thus  described  the  system  of  land  tenure  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  the  same,  no  doubt,  in  its  main  features  as  that  of  the 
protectorate : 

Disputes4  respecting  land — except  when  betwixt  contending  tribes — concerned 
tlie  right  to  occupy  only ;  no  private  person  had  a  freehold  estate  in  land.  It  is 
curious  thus  to  find  that,  amongst  a  people  whose  institutions  went  back  in  many 
respects  to  the  patriarchal  age,  the  land  tenure  was  virtually  the  same  as  now 
advocated  by  a  class  of  politicians  in  our  own  country  whose  opinions  are  deemed 
very  advanced.  The  beneficial  ownership  was  in  the  tribe,  but  neither  the  chiefs 
nor  any  other  individual  had  any  right  of  permanent  alienation. 

The  tax  was  based  then  on  an  idea  of  individual  ownership  which 
does  not  exist ;  each  individual  was  to  pay  five  shillings  for  his  hut, 
yet  the  responsibility  of  the  chiefs  for  its  payment  could  be  founded 
only  on  a  recognition  of  the  patriarchal  system  with  its  essential 
domestic  slavery,  which  the  efforts  of  the  Government  were  otherwise 
devoted  to  destroying. 

Mr.  Stephen  in  his  clever  way  scorns  Miss  Kingsley's  researches 
into  native  laws  and  customs.  Sir  D.  Chalmers  made  no  claim  to  be 
a  man  of  science,  but  he  was  a  careful  thinker,  and  had  he  been 
privileged  to  know  Miss  Kingsley,  it  is  certain  he  would  have  found 
with  her  many  interests  in  common,  not  dreamed  of  in  Mr.  Stephen's 
philosophy.  But  when  his  instructions  set  out  that  *  it  has  been 
stated  that  a  direct  tax  on  property  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the 
customs  and  feelings  of  the  natives  of  Sierra  Leone,'  he  did  not 
understand  that  for  '  it  has  been  stated '  must  be  read  '  Miss  Kingsley 
has  stated.'  Glad  though  he  would  have  been  that  his  conclusions 
agreed  with  those  of  one  of  the  few  scientific  students  of  the  African 
in  his  own  country,  it  was  hardly  with  a  view  to  pleasing  Miss 
Kingsley  that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  chiefs  spoke  their 
thoughts  when  they  said,  '  Our  own  true  fear  is  that  paying  for  our 
huts  naturally  means  no  right  in  our  country.' 

Mr.  Stephen  tells  us  that  Sir  F.  Cardew  found  the  protectorate 
*  a  welter  of  slavery  and  violence.'  Yet  he  found  good  seeds  in  the 
chiefs  and  natives,  which  might  have  been  cultivated  with  patience 
and  trained  with  charity.  To  show  how  darkened  are  the  minds  of 
the  natives  as  compared  with  the  light  of  modern  civilisation  he 
quotes  a  list  of  offences  recognised  by  their  laws,  with  attached 
punishments.  The  Commissioner,  had  he  quoted  them,  would  have 
done  so  to  indicate  how  great  a  foundation  for  the  development  of  a 
better  system  it  contains.  That  a  formal  list  of  crimes  is  recognised 
to  which  regular  punishments  are  attached  gave  proof,  in  his  esti- 
mation, not  only  of  an  innate  sense  of  justice,  but  of  considerable 
advancement  in  the  comprehension  and  attainment  of  good  govern- 

4  Juridical  Review,  October  1894. 
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ment.  The  blemishes  shown  by  the  native  code  need  not  disturb  a 
student  of  history.  Superstition  dies  but  slowly  even  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  trial  by  ordeal  and  hanging  for  theft  are  not  matters  of 
remote  history.  Sir  F.  Cardew  does  not  deny  to  the  natives  courage, 
a  respect  for  authority,  and  the  possession  of  a  definite  code  of 
criminal  justice.  Sir  D.  Chalmers  saw  even  more  in  them.  In  a 
letter  he  wrote : 

I  think  the  African  of  the  better  sort  has  fine  qualities.  He  is  brave,  true  to 
his  word  if  he  gives  a  promise,  and  if  encouraged  to  industry  as  industrious  as- 
most  people  would  be  in  his  climate.  He  is  fond  of  the  white  man  if  he  will  give 
him  a  chance.  He  is  generous  in  sharing  what  he  has  with  his  fellows  all 
round.  He  is  severe  in  punishing  evil  and  is  directed  by  some  ideas  of 
righteousness. 

His  missionary  message  to  the  Africans  would  have  been,  not  '  you 
are  (rod-forsaken  savages,'  but  '  the  (rod  who  gave  you  these  good 
qualities  we  declare  unto  you.'  If  the  natives  can  be  persuaded  to- 
believe  that  they  are  purely  evil  savages,  none  of  whose  institutions 
are  worth  studying,  or  customs  worth  preserving,  the  result  is  too 
apt  to  be  the  imitation  of  the  polished  boots  and  shirt  fronts  of  the 
white  man,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  religion  as  the  white  man's 
great  fetish,  without  the  reality  of  his  civilisation  or  the  spirit  of  his 
Christianity.  The  thought  of  the  Commissioner  as  expressed  in  all 
his  dealings  with  native  races  is — '  preserve  their  self-respect  and 
their  respect  for  the  (rod  who  made  them  by  showing  them  that  the 
religion,  law  and  justice  which  we  offer  them  are  but  fruits,  the  seeds 
of  which  are  already  found  in  them.' 

Notwithstanding  his  favourable  view  of  the  possibilities  of  native 
character  the  Commissioner  would  have  viewed  with  misgiving  the 
suggestion  that  the  chiefs  should  now  be  made  collectors  of  the  tax, 
reaping  considerable  commission  on  the  proceeds,  with  power  to> 
punish  their  people  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  default  of  payment. 
The  scheme  of  treating  the  tax  as  a  civil  liability  is  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  procedure  of  the  district  officers  in  treating  non-payment  on 
demand  as  an  '  offence,'  for  which  defaulters  are  awarded  punishment 
by  summary  arrest,  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  and  fines,  is 
understood  to  be  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.5  It  seems 
regrettable  that  the  chiefs  will  now  merely  be  carrying  out  their 
legal  responsibility  if  they  practise  towards  their  people  the  severities 
which  have  been  taught  them  by  those  in  authority.  Sir  D.  Chalmers 
urged  that  colonial  policy  should  be  regulated  '  by  settled  principles, 
not  by  mere  views  of  temporary  expediency,'  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
one  of  the  dearly  bought  results  of  the  recent  bloodshed  and  desola- 
tion in  West  Africa  should  have  been  the  establishment  of  the 

5  There  was  evidence  that  the  police  '  tied  '  people  and  flogged  them  in  connec- 
tion with  the  tax.  It  is  not  clear  whether,  if  non-payment  is  to  be  an  '  offence/ 
flogging  is  thereby  legalised  as  a  punishment. 
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principle,  which  he  indeed  understood  already  to  be  that  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  direct  taxation  cannot  suitably  be  imposed 
on  native  communities  possessing  even  primitive  representation  except 
by  assent.  As  he  pointed  out,  such  assent  is  likely  to  be  attained 
when  the  protecting  power  has  conferred  conspicuous  benefits  on 
the  protected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deliverance  of  the  native  popula- 
tions of  the  Soudan  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the  Dervishes,  or, 
in  older  times,  the  deliverance  of  the  Fantees  from  the  fear  of  their 
hereditary  enemies  the  Ashantees  by  the  expedition  under  Sir 
•Garnet  Wolseley.  No  such  conspicuous  service  has  been  rendered  to 
the  people  of  the  protectorate  as  a  whole  by  the  British  Government, 
yet,  in  the  evidence  laid  before  Sir  D.  Chalmers,  there  is  an  obvious 
and  grateful  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  natives  that  the  Queen's 
Government  makes  for  peace ;  but  the  endeavour  to  force  from  them 
payment  in  advance  for  a  civilisation  which  they  had  not  learnt  to 
value  produced  a  reaction  which  converted  gratitude  into  suspicion, 
and  suspicion  into  rebellion. 

And  what  is  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  ?  That  the  policy  of 
temporary  expediency  has  been  adopted  ;  that  the  Governor  has  been 
sent  back  to  carry  out  his  taxation  policy  to  which  the  natives, 
having  fought  and  failed,  are  now  bound  to  submit— a  policy  which, 
if  followed  under  similar  circumstances  in  our  other  African  posses- 
sions, may  yet  land  the  country  in  many  costly  little  wars,  costly  above 
all  in  the  loss  of  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  native  peoples 
which  a  true  imperialism  should  value  above  all  price. 

Had  Sir  David  Chalmers  lived  to  know  that  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment had  identified  itself  with  the  policy  that  caused  the  rebellion, 
he  would  have  deplored  the  injustice  thereby  done  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  the  fair  fame  of  England  ;  he  would  have  deplored  the 
injustice  to  the  Queen,  acts  having  been  done  in  her  name  which 
must  shake  the  touching  belief  of  the  people  that  '  after  God  in 
Heaven  there  is  none  so  good  ; '  he  would  have  deplored  the  injustice 
done  to  the  natives  by  forcing  on  them  a  mistaken  policy  with  illegal 
violence.  As  for  the  injustice  done  to  himself,  the  sorrow  of  it  remains 
for  those  to  whom  his  reputation  and  his  memory  are  dear. 

J.  A.  CHALMERS. 
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THE  STORY  OF 
THE  BULWER-CLAYTON   TREATY 


SOME  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  an  embryonic  De  Lesseps  pro- 
posed to  the  King  of  Spain  that  he  should  make  a  canal  across  Panama 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  But  the  pious  Archbishop  of 
Madrid  intervened  with  the  plea  that,  had  the  Almighty  intended 
the  oceans  to  be  united,  He  would  not  have  placed  the  Isthmian 
barrier  there  ;  and,  therefore,  to  pierce  the  barrier  would  be  an  act  of 
contempt  against  the  scheme  of  Creation.  The  King  was  convinced, 
and  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  canal.  And  although  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  have  elapsed,  the  canal  is  not  yet  made.  Perhaps  some 
people  will  therefore  argue  that  the  Archbishop  was  right.  However 
that  may  be,  we  have  the  fact  that  Galvao,  the  Portuguese,  as  long 
ago  as  1550,  indicated  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  as  one  of  four  possible 
routes  for  a  waterway.  This  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  it  may  be  premised, 
had  been  taken  possession  of  thirty  years  previously  by  the  simple 
process  of  its  discoverer,  Gonzalez  Davila,  riding  his  horse  into  the 
water  to  drink.  A  canal  has  been  talked  about  more  or  less  ever 
since,  and  some  projects  have  even  been  put  to  the  test  of  a  practical 
beginning ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  exactly  three  hundred  years 
after  Galvao  suggested  the  Nicaragua  route,  was  concluded  that 
agreement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  known  as 
the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty,  which  has  for  so  long  embodied  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  realising  the  dream  of  ages.  We 
propose  to  set  forth  plainly,  and  as  briefly  as  may  be,  the  story  of 
that  treaty,  so  as  to  afford  material  for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
important  settlement  which  is  now  being  effected  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations. 

This  question  began  to  take  shape  soon  after  the  Spanish- 
American  communities  secured  their  independence  of  Spain.  In 
1825  the  Minister  of  the  Kepublic  of  Nicaragua,  at  Washington, 
addressed  a  note  to  Secretary  Clay,  inviting  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  conclude  with  Nicaragua  a  treaty  so  as  to 
perpetually  secure  the  possession  of  a  canal  to  the  two  nations. 
President  Adams  was  not  then  disposed  to  move  in  the  matter,  but 
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when  a  new  American  Minister  was  appointed  to  Central  America,  he 
was  specially  instructed  by  Secretary  Clay  to  investigate  the  canal 
matter.  To  this  overture  from  Nicaragua  we  may  ascribe  the 
origin  of  the  Hise  Convention  of  1849,  which  again  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty,  as  we  shall  show. 

Nicaragua  was  not  alone  among  the  Spanish-American  Kepublics 
in  being  desirous  of  seeing  a  union  of  the  oceans.  Bolivar,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Grenada,  was  enthusiastic  over  the  idea,  and 
proposed  a  Congress  of  all  the  independent  American  States  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject.  President  Adams  was  quite  willing  to  take 
part  in  this  Congress  until  he  found  that  the  Black  Republic  of 
Hayti  was  to  be  recognised  at,  and  represented  in,  it.  Then  he  drew 
off,  as  the  North  Americans  had  not  yet  come  to  regard  the  negro  as, 
politically  speaking,  a  human  being.  Bolivar's  Panama  Congress, 
therefore,  resulted  in  nothing,  and  the  United  States  ceased  for  a  time 
to  pay  any  attention  either  to  Central  America  or  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  was  after  the  annexation  of  California  to  the  American  Union  that 
Lord  Palmerston  seemed  to  have  a  prophetic  instinct  of  the  coming 
value  of  the  American  Isthmus,  and  took  steps  to  have  British  rights 
in  Belize  and  on  the  Mosquito  coast  of  Nicaragua  recognised  by  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua.  That  Republic  appealed  to  the  United  States 
for  aid  to  repel  our  claims ;  but  the  United  States  then  saw  no  cause 
for  interference,  and  a  British  force  occupied  San  Juan  (henceforth 
called  Greytown,  after  Governor  Grey  of  Jamaica,  who  managed  the 
business),  and  compelled  Nicaragua  to  recognise  our  protectorate 
over  Mosquitoland,  chiefly  peopled  by  British  subjects  from  Jamaica 
and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

Then  came  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  and  the  necessity  for 
finding  a  shorter  route  from  the  Eastern  States  to  the  Far  West  than 
across  the  *  desert'  or  round  Cape  Horn.  The  capitalists  of  America 
were  more  quick  to  perceive  the  immediate  advantages  of  the  Nicaragua 
route  than  was  the  Government,  who  began  to  negotiate  with 
Grenada  for  a  monopoly  of  the  Panama  route.  When,  however,  these 
American  capitalists  endeavoured  to  obtain  exclusive  concessions  from 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  they  found  that  Great  Britain  really  held 
the  key  to  the  route  at  San  Juan.  Therefore  they  applied  for  aid  to 
President  Polk,  who  had  succeeded  Adams  at  the  White  House,  and 
Polk  sent  a  Special  Commissioner,  named  Elijah  Hise,  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  report.  He  was  instructed  to  enter  into  no 
treaty  engagements  with  Nicaragua  without  first  communicating 
with  Washington.  On  arrival  in  Nicaragua,  however,  Hise  was  so 
carried  away  by  the  representations  of  his  compatriots  there  that 
in  his  zeal  for  American  interests  he  ignored  his  instructions 
and  did  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  It 
was  on  the  strength  of  the  Hise  Convention  that  Commodore 
Vanderbilt  organised  the  '  American,  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Ship-Canal 
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Company,'  which  obtained  from  Nicaragua  a  concession  of  the  right 
to  build  a  canal.  With  this  company  began  the  long  line  of  American 
*  concessions  '  which  have  extended  down  even  unto  this  day.  Under 
the  auspices  of  this  company  was  begun  (by  Colonel  0.  W.  Childs) 
a  series  of  surveys  and  route  investigations  that  seem  to  be  inter- 
minable. But  the  Hise  Convention  was  never  ratified,  and  after  the 
incursions  of  Walker  the  Filibuster,  the  Nicaragua  Government 
cancelled  the  concession  to  Vanderbilt's  Company. 

Nevertheless,  the  Hise  Convention  formed  the  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  whole  Central  American  question,  and  led  up  to  the 
present  position.  It  was  provisionally  signed  by  Elijah  Hise  and  the 
President  of  the  Eepublic  of  Nicaragua  on  the  21st  of  June,  1849,  and 
was  entitled  a  '  Special  Convention  having  in  view  the  grand  design 
of  opening  and  establishing,  through  the  territories  of  Nicaragua,  a 
passage  and  communication  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.'  By  this  Convention  the  exclusive  right  was  to  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Government  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  construct 
and  manage  a  canal  through  Nicaragua,  and  also  a  grant  of  all  the  land 
that  might  be  needed  for  the  purpose.  There  was,  further,  a  cession 
of  land  at  each  terminus  of  the  canal  for  the  sites  of  two  ports  or  cities  ; 
which  were  to  be  under  the  qualified  dominion  of  Nicaragua.  The 
'  neutrality '  of  the  canal  was  thus  dealt  with  in  Articles  V.  and  VI.  : 

V.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  erect  such 
forts  and  fortifications  at  the  ends  and  along  the  lines  of  said  works,  and  to  arm 
and  occupy  the  same  in  such  manner  and  with  as  many  troops  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  said  Government  for  the  protection  and  defence  thereof,  and  also 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  the  territories  of  Nicaragua,  to 
•whom  pertains  equal  rights  as  inherent  to  her  sovereignty. 

VI.  The  public  armed  vessels,  letters  of  marque,  and  the  private  merchant  and 
trading  vessels  belonging  either  to  the  Governments,  or  the  subjects,  or  citizens  of 
nations,  kingdoms,  or  countries  with  which  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties  may 
be  at  war,  shall  not,  during  the  continuance  of  such  war,  be  suffered  or  allowed  to 
come  in  the  ports  at  the  termination  of  said  canals,  nor  be  allowed  to  pass  on  or 
through  the  same  on  any  account  whatever ;  neither  shall  the  vessels  of  neutral 
nations,  whether  public  or  private,  be  allowed  to  convey  by  means  of  said  canal 
articles  contraband  of  war  to  or  for  the  enemies  of  either  of  the  Contracting  Parties, 
or  to  or  for  other  nations  or  States  who  may  be  at  war  with  each  other  ;  nor  shall 
the  vessels  of  countries  which  are  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  owned,  or 
employed,  or  armed  by  them  to  carry  on  such  war  during  its  continuance,  be 
allowed  to  pass  through  the  said  canals.1     The  public  and  private  vessels  of  all 
nations,  kingdoms,  and  countries  which  are  at  peace  with  both  the  Contracting 
Parties  and  with  each  other,  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  said  ports,  and  to  pass  or 
be  conveyed  through  the  said  canals,  but  they  shall  be  subject,  however,  to  the 
payment  of  such  duties,  charges,  and  tolls  as  may  be  established  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  said  works. 

The  American  Eepublic  in  return,  on  her  part,  was  to  engage  to 
protect  and  defend  Nicaragua,  with  military  forces  if  necessary,  and 

1  The  Nicaragua  Canal,  of  course,  will  be  really  two  canals,  one  from  each  ocean 
into  Lake  Nicaragua. 
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generally  to  preserve  the  peace  and  neutrality  of  [the  country, 
provided  always  that  Nicaragua  engaged  in  no  hostilities  without 
the  consent  of  the  Washington  Government. 

The  Hise  Convention  was  popular  in  the  United  States  when  its 
terms  were  published  there,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  ratified 
had  President  Polk  remained  longer  in  office,  in  which  case  it  would 
be  an  interesting  political  speculation  to  consider  what  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  would  have  done.  But  President  Polk's  term  was  up  and  his 
successor,  General  Zachary  Taylor,  had  not  a  majority  in  the  Senate. 
Moreover,  he  did  not  approve  of  the  provisions  for  a  protective 
alliance  with  Nicaragua,  and  for  the  creation  of  two  free  cities ;  and 
he  perceived  the  strong  probability  of  a  war  with  Great  Britain, 
whose  rights  at  San  Juan  were  violated  by  the  treaty.  Therefore  he 
temporised.  He  did  not  present  the  Hise  Convention  for  ratification 
(and  it  was  never  ratified),  but  he  did  not  officially  reject  it.  Instead, 
he  despatched  another  Commissioner  to  Nicaragua,  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier, 
with  powers  to  negotiate  a  fresh  treaty  that  would  not  involve  the 
United  States  in  entangling  alliances  or  unnecessary  controversies. 
This  was  a  large  order,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Squier  was  unable  to  execute  it.  What  he  did  was  to  get  the 
Vanderbilt  Company's  contract  confirmed  on  promise  that  the  United 
States  Government  would  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  canal,  at 
least  from  sea  to  sea,  and  he  drew  up  a  clause  to  be  inserted  both  in 
the  contract  and  in  the  treaty,  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States 
Government  sought  no  exclusive  control  over  the  canal,  and  invited 
all  nations  to  enter  into  similar  arrangements  with  Nicaragua  for  the 
joint  preservation  of  the  waterway.  In  short,  Squier  endeavoured  to 
propitiate  everybody,  and  to  get  rid  of  British  claims  by  having  the 
canal  made  free  to  all  nations.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  pleased 
nobody,  and  even  while  he  was  negotiating  and  intriguing  with 
Honduras  for  the  cession  of  an  island  in  the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the 
Pacific,  a  British  naval  force  took  possession  of  certain  Honduras 
territory  as  indemnity  for  an  old  debt  which  Honduras  had  refused 
to  pay.  Thus  Squier's  mission  rather  complicated  than  simplified  the 
situation. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Clayton,  President  Taylor's  Secretary  of  State, 
informed  Lord  Palmerston  (through  Mr.  Crampton,  then  British 
Minister  at  Washington)  of  the  delicate  position  in  which  the  United 
States  Government  stood  in  the  matter,  with  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  Hise  Convention  and  adverse  to  the  continuance  of 
British  influence  in  Mosquitoland.  The  President  and  the  Secretary 
saw  that  to  insist  on  the  popular  American  view  would  inevitably 
result  in  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  they  did  not  want. 
Mr.  Crampton  was  frankly  informed  that  the  party  in  opposition 
would  be  glad  to  force  the  Government  into  collision  with  Great 
Britain  for  their  own  [political  ends.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty 
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suggested  by  Mr.  Clayton  was  that  both  nations  should  bury  their 
differences  and  co-operate  in  the  construction  and  control  of  the 
canal. 

From  Mr.  Crampton's  despatches  it  appears  that  Mr.  Clayton 
expressed  the  desire  of  his  Government  not  to  secure  any  exclusive 
advantages  in  connection  with  the  canal,  such  as  the  Hise  Conven- 
tion was  to  confer,  but  that  Great  Britain  should  make  a  treaty 
with  Nicaragua  providing  against  exclusive  advantages  being  given 
to  anybody,  and  at  the  same  time  agree  to  some  arrangement 
whereby  the  Mosquito  difficulty  could  be  disposed  of.  Mr.  Crampton 
also  represented  Mr.  Clayton's  opinion  to  be  that  the  question  could 
never  be  amicably  settled  unless  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  withdrew  all  claims  to  the  territories  of  Nicaragua  and  Costa 
Kica. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when,  towards  the  end  of  1849,  Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  arrived  in  Washington  as  British  envoy, 
specially  charged  to  treat  with  Mr.  Clayton  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Nicaragua  question.  His  first  demand  was  that  Squier  should  be 
recalled  and  his  acts  disavowed ;  his  next  step  was  to  suggest 
that  henceforward  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  treat 
directly  with  each  other  on  matters  relating  to  the  canal,  and  not 
indirectly  through  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Clayton  agreed  to  this,  and  also 
to  recognise  the  British  claim  to  Greytown  at  the  mouth  of  the 
San  Juan  Kiver.  This  admission  was  an  important  one ;  for,  as  Sir 
Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  informed  Lord  Palmerston  in  one  of  his 
earliest  despatches,  the  American  objection  to  the  Mosquito  claim 
rested  on  the  fact  that  the  canal  must  pass  through  the  San  Juan 
Eiver.  In  a  later  despatch  he  said  that  in  America  it  was  supposed 
that  Britain  had  put  the  Mosquito  Indians  in  possession  at  Grejtown 
*  in  order  to  get  hold  of  this  entrance  to  the  canal  passage  for  itself, 
and  at  all  events  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  possession  of,  or  being 
subservient  to  the  views  of,  any  other  Power.  On  this  ground  has 
arisen  all  the  excitement  here  touching  the  British  protectorate  of 
Mosquito.'  It  was  on  account  of  this  distorted  view  that  Sir  Henry 
recommended  that  both  countries  should  abandon  any  particular 
advantages  they  possessed — '  the  one  such  as  might  be  derived  from 
the  protectorate  over  the  Mosquitos,  and  the  other  such  as  might  be 
derived  from  any  contract  or  treaty  with  Nicaragua/  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  practically  Mr.  Clayton's  view. 

In  transmitting  to  Lord  Palmerston  the  draft  of  the  Convention 
he  was  negotiating  with  Mr.  Clayton,  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer 
pointed  out  that  by  its  provisions  Great  Britain  would  be  debarred 
from  colonising  or  occupying  any  part  of  Central  America.  On  the 
8th  of  March,  1850,  Lord  Palmerston  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer  entirely  approving  of  his  conduct  of  the  affair,  and  authoris- 
ing him  to  sign  the  Convention  the  draft  of  which  he  had  submitted. 
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And   this  was  how  the  Bulwer-Clayton   Treaty  was  drawn  up,   of 
which  the  following  is  the  preamble: 

Her  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  America  being  desirous  of 
consolidating  the  relations  of  amity  which  so  happily  subsist  between  them,  by 
setting  forth  and  fixing  in  a  Convention  their  views  and  intentions  with  reference 
to  any  means  of  communication  by  Ship-Canal,  which  may  be  constructed  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  by  the  way  of  the  Eiver  St.  Juan  de  Nicaragua, 
and  either  or  both  of  the  lakes  of  Nicaragua  or  Managua,  to  any  port  or  place  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  Her  Britannic  Majesty  has  conferred  full  powers  on  the  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer,  a  member  of  Her  Majesty's  most  honour- 
able Privy  Council,  Knight  Commander  of  the  most  honourable  Order  of  the  Bath, 
and  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty 
to  the  United  States  ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  on  John  M.  Clayton, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose  ;  and  the  said 
Plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which  were  found  to  be  in 
proper  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  Articles : — 

The  First  Article  relates  to  the  control  of  the  '  said  canal,'  which 
is  to  say,  any  ship-canal  that  may  be  constructed  : 

ARTICLE  I. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  hereby  declare,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  will  ever  obtain,  or  maintain,  for  itself  any  exclusive 
control  over  the  said  Ship-Canal ;  agreeing  that  neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain 
any  fortifications  commanding  the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof ;  or  occupy,  or 
fortify,  or  colonise,  or  assume  or  exercise,  any  dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America ;  nor  will  either  make 
use  of  any  protection  which  either  affords,  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which 
either  has,  or  may  have,  to,  or  with,  any  State  or  people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting, 
or  maintaining,  any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying,  or  colonising, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito  Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of 
assuming  or  exercising  dominion  over  the  same.  Nor  will  Great  Britain  or  the 
United  States  take  advantage  of  any  intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or 
influence,  that  either  may  possess  with  any  State  or  Government,  through  whose 
territory  the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  or  holding,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  one,  any  rights  or  advantages  in 
regard  to  commerce  or  navigation  through  the  said  canal,  which  shall  not  be  offered, 
on  the  same  terms,  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other. 

This  Article  (I.),  it  will  be  seen,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
terms  of  Article  V.  of  the  rejected  Hise  Convention.  It  debars 
either  country  from  occupying  or  fortifying  Nicaraguan  or  Costa  Rican 
territory,  and  also  engages  that  Great  Britain  should  not  do  what 
America  feared  she  intended  to  do — convert  her  protectorate  over  the 
Mosquito  Coast  into  actual '  dominion/  We  may  regard  this  Article 
as  defining  the  territorial  relations  of  the  canal.  The  Second  Article 
relates  to  its  position  in  war  between  Great  Britain  and  America ; 
subsequent  Articles  providing  for  joint  protection  of  the  canal  in  other 
circumstances.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Articles  relate  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal,  and  to  the  facilities  to  be  provided  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  work.  The  Fifth  Article  is  the  important  one  which  provides 
for  the  protection  of  the  canal,  and  the  guarantee  of  its  neutrality  by 
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Great  Britain  and  America  jointly  against  the  world,  and  of  this  we 
give  the  text : 

ARTICLE  V. 

The  Contracting  Parties  further  engage  that,  when  the  said  canal  shall  have 
been  completed,  they  will  protect  it  from  interruption,  seizure,  or  unjust  confisca- 
tion, and  that  they  will  guarantee  the  neutrality  thereof,  so  that  the  said  canal  may 
for  ever  be  open  and  free,  and  the  capital  invested  therein  secure.  Nevertheless, 
the  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  according  their  pro- 
tection to  the  construction  of  the  said  canal,  and  guaranteeing  its  neutrality  and 
security  when  completed,  always  understand  that  this  protection  and  guarantee 
are  granted  conditionally,  and  may  be  withdrawn  by  both  Governments,  or  either 
Government,  if  both  Governments,  or  either  Government,  should  deem  that  the 
persons  or  company  undertaking  or  managing  the  same,  adopt  or  establish  such 
regulations  concerning  the  traffic  thereupon,  as  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  and 
intention  of  this  Convention ;  either  by  making  unfair  discriminations  in  favour  of 
the  commerce  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  over  the  commerce  of  the  other,  or 
by  imposing  oppressive  exactions  or  unreasonable  tolls  upon  passengers,  vessels, 
goods,  wares,  merchandize,  or  other  articles.  Neither  party,  however,  shall  with- 
draw the  aforesaid  protection  and  guarantee  without  first  giving  six  months' 
notice  to  the  other. 

Whilst  coming  under  this  joint  obligation,  however,  the  two 
nations  by  the  Sixth  Article  invite  other  Powers  to  take  part  in  the 
good  work.  The  Seventh  Article  has  direct  reference  to  the  conces- 
sion or  project  then  in  existence,  and  is  also  applicable  to  con- 
cessions granted  and  companies  formed  since.  The  Eighth  Article 
extends  the  provisions  of  the  Convention  beyond  Nicaragua.  And  it 
is  necessary  to  carefully  note  this  Article,  because  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  many  commentators  on  this  subject  have  not  realised 
how  wide  was  the  design  of  this  treaty,  and  how  broad  is  the 
acknowledgment  it  embodies  of  Great  Britain  as  an  American  Power. 
The  Eighth  Article  runs  thus  : 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

The  Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  having  not  only 
desired  in  entering  into  this  Convention  to  accomplish  a  particular  object,  but  also 
to  establish  a  general  principle,  they  hereby  agree  to  extend  their  protection  by 
treaty  stipulations  to  any  other  practicable  communications,  whether  by  canal  or 
railway,  across  the  Isthmus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially 
to  the  inter-oceanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove  to  be  practicable, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  way 
of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama.  In  granting,  however,  their  protection  to  any  such 
canals  or  railways  as  are  by  this  Article  specified,  it  is  always  understood  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  that  the  parties  contracting  or  owning  the  same  shall 
impose  no  other  charges  or  conditions  of  traffic  thereupon  than  the  aforesaid 
Governments  shall  approve  of  as  just  and  equitable  ;  and  that  the  same  canals  or 
railways,  being  open  to  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  on  equal  terms,  shall  also  be  open  on  like  terms  to  the  subjects  and  citizens 
of  every  other  State  which  is  willing  to  grant  thereto  such  protection  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  engage  to  afford. 

The  Ninth  and  concluding  Article  merely  provides  for  the  exchange 
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of  ratifications   at   Washington   within    six   months,  '  or  sooner   if 
possible.' 

By  Article  VIII.  the  United  States  Government  abandoned  the 
'  particular  advantages '  they  had  obtained  in  a  treaty  with  the 
Kepublic  of  New  Grenada  (now  the  United  States  of  Colombia)  dated 
December  1846. 

After  the  signature  of  the  Treaty,  and  before  it  had  been  ratified, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer  submitted  to  the  American  Government  a  formal 
1  declaration '  in  which  it  was  made  clear  that  engagements  under  the 
Convention  did  not  apply  to  British  Honduras.  Mr.  Clayton  in  writing 
(5th  of  July,  1850)  acknowledged  this  '  declaration '  and  expressed  his 
perfect  understanding  that  British  Honduras  was  not  covered  by  the 
treaty. 

Nevertheless  difficulties  soon  arose  through  the  encroachments  of 
Americans  on  territories  dependent  on  British  Honduras.  And  within 
a  couple  of  years  or  so,  the  whole  subject  of  the  Treaty  was  re-opened 
in  consequence  of  disturbances  on  the  Mosquito  Coast.  This  con- 
troversy went  on  until  the  Vanderbilt  charter  was  cancelled  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  after  the  Walker  filibusterings,  but  looking 
back  now,  it  is  clear  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  as  regards  Honduras 
were  not  properly  understood  by  the  Americans,  though,  of  course, 
we  were  not  to  blame  for  that.  And  whilst  it  was  a  mistake,  if  not 
an  actual  violation  of  the  Treaty,  for  Britain^ to  annex  the  Bay 
Islands  in  1852,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  islands  were 
afterwards  unreservedly  abandoned  entirely  out  of  deference  to 
American  opinion  and  feeling.  It  was  after  the  Bay  Islands  had 
been  given  up,  that  President  Buchanan,  who  when  he  went  to  the 
White  House  had  announced  his  intention  of  asking  Congress  to 
vote  the  abrogation  of  the  Bulwer- Clay  ton  Treaty,  expressed  himself 
as  '  entirely  satisfied '  with  a  settlement  by  which  the  '  discordant 
constructions  '  of  the  Treaty  were  reconciled. 

There  was  not  much  discussion  of  the  Treaty  after  this  affair 
until  M.  de  Lesseps  appeared  on  the  scene,  although  when  General 
Grant  first  came  into  office,  Secretary  Hamilton  Fish  brought  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  into  prominence  by  a  remonstrance  against  some 
alleged  trespassing  by  British  subjects  in  Guatemala.  This  is  note- 
worthy, because  in  his  despatch  to  General  Schenck,  then  minister 
at  London,  Mr.  Fish  referred  to  the  trespass  as  '  an  infringement  of 
the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  which  will  be  very  unacceptable  to  this 
country.'  It  was  when  the  late  Mr.  J.  G.  Blaine  became  President 
Garfield's  Secretary  of  State  that  trouble  recommenced  over  the 
Treaty — Lesseps  having  by  that  time  begun  work  at  Panama.  A 
long  correspondence  then  took  place  between  Secretary  Blaine  and 
Lord  Granville,  which  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose  now  to  recall. 

Mr.  Blaine  was  succeeded  in  office  by  Secretary  Frelinghuysen 
who,  under  President  Arthur,  cherished  the  idea  of  taking  the  canal 
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entirely  into  American  hands  by  making  it  United  States  property. 
He  negotiated  with  Nicaragua  a  Convention  known  as  the  Freling- 
huysen-Zavala  Treaty,  under  which  a  canal  was  to  be  built  by  the 
United  States,  and  owned  by  the  United  States  and  Nicaragua,  with  a 
perpetual  defensive  alliance  between  the  two  countries.     This  Treaty 
(which  was  not  by  any  means  favourably  regarded  by  the  Maritime 
Canal  Company  of  the  United  States)  was  never  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
But  before  drafting  the  Convention   with  Nicaragua,  Secretary 
Frelinghuysen  had  endeavoured  to  induce  Lord  Granville  to  abrogate 
the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  on  the  plea  inter  alia  that  this  agreement 
had  been  made  for  a  particular  object  which  had  ceased  to  exist. 
Secretary  Frelinghuy sen's  despatch  is  a  masterly  document,  and  is  full 
of  ingenious  arguments.     He  took  up  Lord  Granville's  reply  to  Mr. 
Elaine,  and  began  by  repeating  Mr.  Elaine's  declaration  that  it  was 
unnecessary  and  unwise  to  provide  for  an  international  guarantee  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus,  which  guarantee  would  give  a  pre- 
text for  foreign  navies  assembling  in  American  waters.     Mr.  Freling- 
huysen urged  that  treaties  are  either  harmless  or  useless  in  time 
of  peace,  and  that  in  time  of  war  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  them — 
an  argument  which  would  operate   against  the  conclusion   of  any 
international  compacts  at  all.     He  asserted  that  the  formation  of  a 
protectorate  by  European  nations  over  the  Isthmus  transit  would  be 
in  conflict  with  a  ^doctrine  which  has  been  for  many  years  asserted 
by  the  United  States.     Proceeding  from  this  to  the  Bulwer-Clayton 
Treaty  he  argued  that  this  had  been  violated  by  Great  Britain  in 
maintaining  a  colony  in  Honduras,  and  therefore  it  was  now  (1882) 
voidable   at   pleasure  by  the  United    States.     He   contended   that 
Article  VIII.  referred  only  to  works  projected  at  the  time  when  the 
Treaty  was  made  and  not  to  subsequent  projects.     And  with  regard  to 
Honduras  he  contended  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  '  declaration  'to Mr. 
Clayton  after  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  referred  merely  to  a  coast 
settlement  in  which  Britain   had   a   right  to  cut  wood  but  not  to 
found  a  colony,  and  that  at  any  rate  the  *  declaration  '  was  not  part  of 
the  Treaty.     Mr.  Frelinghuysen  even  went  further.     He  contended 
that  as  the  original  concession  had  expired,  the  Treaty  had  become 
obsolete,  and  that  therefore  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Grenada,  which  preceded  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty,  remained 
in  force. 

To  this  very  ingenious  pleading  (which  there  have  been  several 
efforts  of  late  years  to !  revive  in  American  prints)  Lord  Granville  had 
a  simple  and  effective  reply.  The  '  general  principle '  of  Article  VIII. 
provides  for  protection  of  'any  other  practicable  communications/ 
as  well  as  those  which  are  '  now  proposed.'  The  Treaty  with  the 
Republic  of  Grenada  did  not  confer  exclusive  right  of  protection  on 
the  United  States.  There  was  nothing  in  that  Treaty,  even  if  revived, 
to -prevent'' joint  protection  by  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States,  and  it  would  give  no  more  exclusive  right  than  did  the 
Treaties  of  Great  Britain  with  Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  And  the 
occupation  of  British  Honduras  could  not  possibly  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Bui  wer- Clay  ton  Treaty  because  that  country  was 
acquired  by  conquest  before  the  Treaty  was  made,  and  was  formally 
recognised  by  the  United  States  as  a  dependency  of  Grreat  Britain. 
Moreover,  Lord  Grranville  reminded  Secretary  Frelinghuysen,  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  had  expressed  himself  as  '  entirely  satisfied '  with  the 
arrangement  with  regard  to  Honduras,  and  the  position  was  unchanged 
since. 

President  Cleveland  withdrew  the  Frelinghuysen-Zavala  Treaty 
because  he  was  opposed  to  the  United  States  exercising  sovereignty 
over  the  canal,  and  because  he  held  that  the  construction  of  the  canal 
as  a  Federal  enterprise  would  conflict  with  the  principles  of  the 
Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty. 

The  Frelinghuysen  case  is  notable  as  the  last  diplomatic  attempt 
on  the  part  of  America  to  get  rid  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty. 
The  agreement  which  has  just  been  concluded  between  Lord 
Pauncefote  and  Secretary  Hay,  has  for  object  the  adaptation  of  the 
Treaty  to  present  circumstances  and  prospects.  And,  of  course,  it  has 
long  been  felt  in  this  country  that  if  the  Nicaraguan  Canal  is  really 
going  to  be  built  by  the  Americans,  some  modification  would  be  neces- 
sary, or  at  all  events  desirable,  of  the  Convention  of  1850.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  agreement  drafted  by  Lord  Pauncefote  and  Mr.  Hay  is  not 
only  an  excellent  example  of  diplomatic  skill,  but  is  also  an  admirable 
expression  of  good  will.  By  the  preamble  the  Queen  and  the  President 
declare  their  desire  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  to 
connect  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  '  to  remove  any  objec- 
tion which  may  arise  out  of  the  Convention  of  April  19,  1850,  to 
the  construction  of  such  canal  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States,  without  impairing  the  general  principle  of  neutralisation 
established  in  Article  VIII.  of  the  Convention.' 

The  new  Convention  affects  only  the  First  and  Eighth  Articles 
of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty,  but  does  not  abrogate  either.  And  as 
regards  the  First  Article  the  modification  relates  only  to  construction 
and  management,  both  countries  being  still  debarred  from  fortifying 
the  route  or  from  assuming  dominion  over  the  adjacent  territory. 
The  text  of  Article  I.  of  the  Bulwer-Clayton  Treaty  (given  above)  has 
now  to  be  read  with  the  following  addendum,  which  forms  Article  I.  of 
the  new  Convention  : — 

ARTICLE  I.  (PATJNCEFOTE-HAY  CONVENTION) 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Canal  may  be  constructed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  either  directly  at  its  own  cost  or  by  gift  or 
loan  of  money  to  individuals  or  corporations  through  subscription  to  or  purchase 
of  stock  or  shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention, 
the  said  Government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  incident  to  such  con- 
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struction,  as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing  for  the  regulation  and 
management  of  the  canal. 

The  retention  of  the  provision  in  the  old  Treaty  against  fortifica- 
tions seems  to  have  been  adversely  criticised  in  some  political  circles 
in  America,  but  this  provision  is  essential  to  effect  the  second  object 
of  the  new  agreement — the  guarantee  of  the  absolute  neutrality  of 
the  canal  as  an  international  waterway  under  the  administrative 
care  of  the  United  States.  The  '  general  principle '  of  neutralisation 
established  in  Article  VIII.  of  the  Bui  wer- Clay  ton  Treaty  (given 
above)  is  put  into  practical  form  in  the  following  rules  laid  down  in 

ARTICLE  II.  (PATJNCEFOTE-HAY  CONVENTION) 

(1)  The  Canal  shall  be  free  and  open  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace  to  the 
vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  discrimination  against  any  nation  or  its  citizens  or  subjects  in 
respect  of  the  conditions  or  charges  of  traffic  or  otherwise. 

(2)  The  Canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor  shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised 
nor  any  act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it. 

(3)  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  revictual  or  take  any  stores  in  the 
Canal  except  so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary,  and  the  transit  of  such  vessels 
through  the  Canal  shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  in  force,  and  with  only  such  intromission  as  may  result  from 
the  necessities  of  the  service.     Prizes  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same 
rules  as  vessels  of  war  of  the  belligerents. 

(4)  No  belligerents  shall  embark  or  disembark  troops,  munitions  of  war,  or 
warlike  materials  in  the  Canal,  except  in  case  of  accidental  hindrance  of  the 
transit,    and    in    such    cases    the  transit  shall   be  resumed  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

(5)  The  provisions  of  this  Article  shall  apply  to  waters  adjacent  to  the  Canal 
within  three  marine  miles  of  either  end.     Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
remain  in  such  waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  any  one  time,  except  in 
case  of  distress,  and  in  such  case  shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible  ;  but  a  vessel  of 
war  of  one   belligerent   shall  not   depart  within  twenty-four   hours   from   the 
departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other  belligerent. 

(6)  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings,  and  all  works  necessary  to  the  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of  the  Canal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  part 
thereof  for  the  purposes  of  this  Convention,  and  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace 
shall  enjoy  complete  immunity  from  attack  or  injury  by  belligerents  and  from 
acts  calculated  to  impair  their  usefulness  as  part  of  the  Canal. 

(7)  No  fortifications  shall  be  erected  commanding  the  Canal  or  the  waters 
adjacent.     The  United  States,  however,  shall  be   at   liberty  to   maintain  such 
military  police  along  the  Canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against  lawless- 
ness and  disorder. 

That  is  to  say,  the  Central  American  Canal  is  to  have  the  same 
international  status  as  the  Suez  Canal,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
the  United  States  will  have  both  the  exclusive  policing  and  the 
exclusive  management  of  the  former. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Great  Britain  gives  up  a  good  deal  in 
relinquishing  the  right  to  joint  possession  and  joint  control  of  a 
waterway  that  may  come  to  be,  in  the  event  of  certain  possibilities 
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in  the  Near  East,  of  even  greater  importance  than  the  Suez  Canal 
to  our  commerce  and  Imperial  interests  in  the  Far  East.  But  we 
can  concede  this  cheerfully  in  sympathy  with  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  our  kin  beyond  sea,  confident  also  that  what  is 
for  their  good  will  be  ultimately  for  ours,  and  convinced  that  every 
sacrifice  made  by  either  nation  for  the  other  will  help  to  draw 
closer  the  Anglo-Saxon  bond.  The  new  Convention  is  so  advan- 
tageous to  America,  whilst  also  acceptable  to  Grreat  Britain,  that  all 
friends  of  peace  and  goodwill  in  both  [hemispheres  must  earnestly 
hope  that  it  will  be  speedily  ratified  by  both  countries. 

BENJAMIN  TAYLOR. 
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THE  'TEMPERANCE'  REPLY  TO 
SIR  ALGERNON   WEST 


IT  is  not  surprising  that  Sir  Algernon  West  is  disappointed  at  the 
reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  Majority  Eeport  of  the 
Licensing  Commission.  He  is  very  largely  responsible  for  the  turn 
which  events  took  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  sittings  and  the 
shape  which  the  Majority  Report  ultimately  assumed.  And  he  is 
naturally  annoyed  to  find  that  no  one  outside  the  liquor  trade  attaches 
much  importance  to  the  recommendations  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
Since  the  reports  appeared  a  vigorous  movement  has  been  in  pro- 
gress throughout  the  country  to  expound  Lord  Peel's  recommenda- 
tions and  express  the  remarkable  agreement  which  exists  in  support 
of  them  amongst  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  anxious  to 
secure  some  measure  of  genuine  temperance  reform.  The  Majority 
Report  has  evoked  no  such  manifestation  of  public  opinion.  No  one 
desires  to  see  it  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  even  the  liquor 
trade  prefers  that  nothing  should  be  done.  It  is  a  production  which 
never  had  in  it  the  elements  of  vitality.  It  is  an  impossible 
proposal. 

I  shall  say  but  little  with  reference  to  Sir  Algernon  West's 
criticisms  of  Lord  Peel's  conduct  as  chairman  of  the  Commission.  I 
regret  their  tone,  except  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  that  it  enables 
any  one  who  reads  between  the  lines  to  understand  much  that  would 
otherwise  appear  inexplicable.  The  statement  that  Lord  Peel  did 
anything  to  prevent  full  discussion  of  his  draft  report  is  but  a 
repetition  of  paragraphs  which  were  industriously  circulated  in  the 
newspapers  at  the  time,  and  is  in  my  opinion  misleading  and 
unjustifiable.  What  was  insisted  upon,  and  very  properly  and 
necessarily,  was  that  the  discussion  should  be  conducted  in  an  orderly 
and  businesslike  manner.  Amendments  were  taken  in  the  order  in 
which  the  lines  or  paragraphs  to  which  they  referred  occurred,  and 
Commissioners  were  not  allowed  to  hop  about  in  any  haphazard 
manner  that  might  for  the  moment  seem  to  be  convenient  for  an 
eager  one  here  or  a  belated  one  there.  Every  Commissioner  had  the 
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opportunity  of  moving  any  amendment  he  desired  to  any  word,  line, 
or  paragraph  before  we  passed  on  to  consider  those  which  followed. 
More  could  not  be  desired  by  any  reasonable  man.  To  have 
permitted  it  would  have  involved  us  in  endless  confusion.  As  it  was 
we  spent  many  days  in  considering  the  draft  report  before  the  split 
came ;  endless  amendments  were  moved  and  numerous  divisions  were 
taken.  Very  early  in  our  sittings  minutes  of  the  alterations  made 
were  distributed  to  the  Commissioners  at  the  commencement  of  the 
next  sitting,  and  the  Secretary  circulated  daily  copies  of  any 
suggested  amendments  which  were  handed  in  to  him.  In  more 
than  one  instance  the  discussion  of  a  difficult  point  was  postponed 
to  another  sitting  to  enable  a  Commissioner  to  draft  a  suggested 
amendment. 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  at  the  first  meeting  at  which  Lord 
Peel  submitted  his  draft  he  told  us  that  '  whether  we  agreed  with  it 
or  not,  it  was  his  report ;  and  that  his  report  was  the  report.'  Sir 
Algernon  has  completely  misunderstood,  and  consequently  altogether 
misrepresents,  what  Lord  Peel  did  say.  Nor  did  Lord  Peel  ever 
intimate  to  the  Commission  that  it  *  should  not  be  allowed  to  cast  a 
backward  glance  on  any  part  of  the  report  or  alter  it  in  any  way.' 
What  he  did  decline  to  do — after  we  had  revised  four-fifths  of  it 
— was  to  go  back  to  the  very  beginning  and  commence  the  whole  ivork 
entirely  anew,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  throwing  over  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  of  substituting  for  it  an  altogether  different  and 
antagonistic  document. 

But  it  is  almost  an  impertinence  for  me  to  appear  to  assume 
that  Lord  Peel's  action  as  chairman  requires  defence.  His  position, 
experience,  and  reputation  are  sufficient  to  refute  the  allegations 
which  have  been  made.  When  he  was  appointed  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Commission  he  was  hailed  by  the  Times  newspaper  and 
by  the  organs  of  the  liquor  trade  as  an  ideal  chairman,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  if  he  did  not  know  how  to  preside  over  such  a 
discussion,  efficiently  and  impartiallyj  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
any  one  who  would  be  competent. 

The  explanation  of  the  divergence  which  arose,  and  of  the  fiasco 
which  the  Majority  Keport  has  proved  to  be,  is  to  be  found  altogether 
elsewhere,  as  I  shall  subsequently  show. 

Sir  Algernon  West  says  : 

The  first  serious  difference  of  opinion  arose  on  Lord  Peel's  proposal  for  the 
separation  of  the  trades,  which  was  tantamount  to  abolition  of  what  are  popularly 
known  in  this  country  as  grocers'  licenses.  t 

*  *  / 

Up  to  this  time  there  appeared  to  be  every  probability  of  the  Commission 
coming  to  a  nearly  unanimous  report. 

If  Sir  Algernon  had  said,  '  Almost  the  last  difference  of  opinion  ' 
arose  about  the  grocers'  licenses,  he  would  have  been  more  accurate. 

LL   2 
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It  was  not  then  or  there  that  any  difficulty  arose  about  an  almost 
unanimous  report.  We  had  then  got  through  nine-tenths  of  the 
portion  referring  to  England  and  Wales.  Numerous  votes  had  been 
taken,  by  some  of  which  the  draft  had  been,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
temperance  members,  weakened.  Sir  Algernon  West  carried  the 
omission  of  the  abolition  of  the  grocers'  licenses.  Consequently 
there  was  no  reason  in  that  why  he  and  his  friends  should  not  sign 
the  report  up  to  that  point.  The  Temperance  Commissioners  certainly 
did  not  intimate  that  that  decision  would  affect  their  intention  to 
sign  it.  The  comparatively  short  remaining  portion  of  the  report 
concerning  England  and  Wales  was  passed  practically  as  it  stood. 
The  differences  over  the  Scotch,  the  Irish,  and  the  club  sections 
were  not  serious. 

The  temperance  members  were  prepared  to  join  the  other 
Commissioners  in  signing  the  first  four  parts  as  they  stood  after  they 
had  been  revised  by  the  Commission.  Those  four  parts  were  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  in  bulk.  They  would,  of  course,  have 
appended  a  short  statement  of  their  personal  preference  for  the 
original  draft  on  probably  three  or  four  points.  But  their  reserva- 
tions would  have  been  vastly  fewer  and  shorter  than  those  of  the 
liquor  trade  representatives  to  the  present  Majority  Eeport.  If  the 
liquor  trade  representatives  and  the  neutral  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion had  been  prepared  to  act  similarly  there  might  have  been  a 
practically  unanimous  report,  so  far  as  the  first  four  parts  were  con- 
cerned— really  190  pages  out  of  205.  We  had  not  then  reached 
Part  V.,  and  we  did  not  know  what  might  or  might  not  be  possible 
when  it  came  to  be  considered. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the  consideration  of  the  first 
four  parts  had  been  completed  and  the  unfortunate  adjournment  took 
place  owing  to  Lord  Peel's  illness,  the  Commissioners  generally 
anticipated  that  those  four  parts  were  agreed  to  in  their  revised  form, 
subject  of  course  to  such  reservations  as  individual  Commissioners 
might  desire  to  make.  Certainly  Mr.  E.  N.  Buxton,  the  leader  of  the 
liquor  trade  members,  so  regarded  them.  As  for  the  neutral  members, 
the  numerous  alterations  which  had  been  suggested  were  either 
adopted  or  rejected  by  the  votes  of  the  majority  of  them.  It  was 
their  votes  that  turned  the  scale  in  practically  every  division,  and 
they  really  decided  the  form  in  which  the  draft  report  emerged  from 
the  discussion. 

Why  then  was  that  amended  draft  report — which,  after  steady 
deliberation,  extending  over  several  weeks,  had  been  passed — thrown 
aside  and  an  emasculated  and  distorted  version  substituted,  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  liquor  trade  members,  who  had  regarded  the  other 
report  as  '  agreed  to '  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  neutral  members 
who  had  for  the  most  part  steadily  voted  against  the  very  excisions 
and  alterations  which  they  ultimately  adopted  ? 
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I  can  only  record  what  happened.  Sir  Algernon  West  and  a 
number  of  his  neutral  colleagues,  together  with  the  leader  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  liquor  trade  commissions,  drafted  and  circulated  an 
alternative  scheme  to  Lord  Peel's  reduction  proposals  which  was 
shortly  followed  by  alternatives  to  the  four  previous  parts  which  had 
already  been  laboriously  considered,  amended,  and  agreed  to.  We 
were  informed  that  it  would  be  moved  that  the  alternative  reduction 
and  compensation  proposals  should  be  substituted  for  Lord  Peel's  as 
the  basis  for  discussion,  and  that,  should  a  reopening  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  of  the  other  four  parts  not  be  permitted,  it  would  be 
moved  that  their  new  and  emasculated  draft  should  be  substituted 
for  the  parts  which  had  already  been  discussed  and  passed,  in  order 
that  we  might  go  through  the  whole  process  again ! 

The  procedure  was  curious,  not  to  say  drastic.      Its  practical 
effect  was  obvious.     The  number  of  the  neutrals  who,  together  with 
the  liquor  trade  members  represented  by  Mr.  Buxton,  presented  their 
ultimatum  with  such  scant  ceremony  and  so  little  consideration  for 
the  views  of  their  colleagues  who  had  not  been  consulted,  were  a 
majority  of  the  Commission.     Consequently  they  could  carry  what 
they  pleased.     Their  alternative  drafts  were  distinctly  antagonistic 
to,  and  in  numerous  vital  particulars  altogether  irreconcilable  with, 
the  aim  and  object  of  Lord  Peel's  report,  and  of  those  portions  of  it 
which  had  already  been  passed.     It  was  abundantly  clear,  therefore, 
that  the  Commissioners  had  become  separated  into  two  groups,  one 
of  which  desired  to  bring  the  liquor  trade  more  definitely,  efficiently, 
and  fully  under  public  control,  while  the  other  proposed  to  strengthen 
the  legal  position  of  license  holders  and  licensed  property  and  confer 
upon  them  a  vested  interest  which  they  do  not  now  possess,  and 
seriously  restrict  in  some  vital  particulars  the  power  of  control  which 
licensing    authorities    now    have.      Two    reports    were    inevitable. 
Further  united   sittings  of  two  altogether  discordant  groups  were 
obviously  useless.     Consequently,  when  we  met  to  receive  the  formal 
proposal  of  the  majority  that  we  should  stultify  ourselves  by  throwing 
over  all  that  we  and  they  had  done  during  weeks  of  sittings,  and 
commence  de  novo  on  their  drafts,  Lord  Peel  briefly  intimated  that 
it  was  useless  to  proceed  further,  that  he  should  invite  those  who 
agreed  with  the  main  principles  of  his  draft  to  continue  and  com- 
plete its  consideration,  and  he  would  leave  those  who  differed  funda- 
mentally as  to  the  principles  on  which  the  report  should  be  based  to 
consider  and  complete  their  own  draft.     He  then  left  the  chair,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  sittings  of  the  Commission,  as  such, 
were  at  an  end.     The  Commissioners  never  again  sat  as  a  whole. 
They  met  from  time  to  time  in  two  distinct  groups  and  completed 
their  respective  reports. 

Now  what  was  the  real  inwardness  of  it  all  ?     Sir  Algernon  West 
suggests  one  explanation.     I  will  indicate  another.     According  to 
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his  account  he  and  his  friends  had  been  hurried  and  confused,  and 
it  was  only  when  they  had  a  few  weeks  in  which  to  meditate  on  what 
had  been  passed  that  they  realised  that  the  whole  of  it  needed 
reconsideration.  That  is  a  humiliating  confession,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  as  an  excuse  or  explanation  it  will  be  considered 
flimsy  and  inadequate.  As  we  only  sat  two  days  a  week  there  was 
ample  time  between  the  sittings  to  review  what  had  been  done  and 
to  consider  what  was  to  come;  and  to  suggest  that  the  neutral 
Commissioners  were  so  incompetent  and  muddleheaded  that  under 
such  conditions  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  about,  and  were 
unable  to  thoroughly  appreciate  what  had  been  done,  is  a  strange 
comment  on  Sir  Algernon's  repeated  claim  that  they  were  the 
embodiment  of  special  knowledge,  capacity,  and  experience. 

In  my  opinion  the  explanation  of  the  fiasco  in  which  Sir  Algernon 
West  involved  himself  and  his  friends  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  formed,  expressed,  and  acted  upon  the  extraordinary  opinion  that 
no  report  would  be  of  real  value  and  carry  weight  with  the  country 
and  result  in  legislation  unless  it  had  attached  to  it  the  signatures  of 
the  liquor  trade  members  of  the  Commission.  That  of  course 
involved  that  in  connection  with  any  reduction  proposals  there  must 
be  a  scheme  of  compensation  which  would  be  so  ample  as  to  be 
satisfactory  and  acceptable  to  brewers  and  publicans.  When  that 
opinion  was  arrived  at  I  do  not  know.  Sir  Algernon  mentioned  it  to 
me  at  an  early  stage  of  the  discussion  of  the  report,  and  I  ventured 
to  say  that  I  differed  entirely.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  what 
would  carry  weight  with  the  country  and  with  Parliament  would  be 
a  report  signed  by  the  neutral  and  the  temperance  members,  and  that 
if  such  a  report  could  be  agreed  upon  no  one  would  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  a  dissentient  report  signed  by  members  of 
the  liquor  trade,  who  would  be  expected  to  be  influenced  by  the 
financial  interests  of  themselves  and  those  whom  they  represented. 

It  seemed  to  me  obvious  that  the  moment  it  was  deemed  essential 
to  secure  the  signatures  of  the  trade  members  the  decision  as  to  the 
main  lines  on  which  the  report  should  run  was  surrendered  to  them ; 
1  A  Brewers'  Eeport '  was  rendered  inevitable.  Events  proved  that 
the  view  was  a  sound  one.  As  the  discussion  of  the  report  pro- 
ceeded week  after  week,  frequent  conferences  between  Sir  Algernon 
West  and  the  leader  of  the  liquor  members  indicated  that  an  inclined 
plane  had  been  entered  upon  which  could  only  end  in  throwing  Sir 
Algernon  and  those  who  acted  with  him  into  the  arms  of  the  liquor 
trade.  The  conditions  required  that  the  report  should  be  watered 
down  to  liquor  trade  signing  point.  And  it  was  done.  First,  an 
altogether  inadequate  reduction  scheme,  combined  with  a  full  and 
practically  permanent  compensation  proposal,  was  adopted,  and  then 
the  report  which  the  leader  of  the  trade  representatives  had  de- 
scribed as  '  agreed  to/  and  which  the  majority  of  the  neutrals  had 
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supported  at  its  various  stages,  was  taken  to  pieces,  emasculated, 
and  reconstructed  on  the  feeblest  possible  basis.  The  price  paid  for 
the  liquor  trade  signatures  was,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
bound  to  be,  complete  surrender.  It  was  as  humiliating  as  it  was 
deplorable.  I  am  surprised  that  Sir  Algernon  West  should  suggest 
that  this  could  not  be  so  because  only  one  representative  of  the 
liquor  trade  met  in  private  conclave  with  the  seven  so-called  neutrals, 
and  '  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  his  single  voice  could  outvote  seven.' 
The  one  member  of  the  liquor  trade  was  the  leader  of  seven 
colleagues.  The  proposals  which  were  being  considered  by  Sir 
Algernon  West,  and  those  who  were  acting  with  him,  could  not 
be  carried  on  the  Commission  unless  they  had  the  support  of  the 
eight  liquor  trade  members,  and  having  set  out  to  secure  those 
signatures  it  is  obvious  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Buxton  was  only 
one  amongst  eight  at  this  conference  counted  for  nothing.  The 
important  fact  was  that  he  was  the  representative  of  those  to 
whom,  owing  to  the  attitude  taken  by  Sir  Algernon  West,  the  key 
of  the  position,  so  far  as  those  who  were  conferring  was  concerned, 
had  been  given. 

We  are  told  that  the  Commission  was  '  founded  on  a  principle 
quite  novel/  I  will  venture  to  add  that  the  principle  was  also  absurd 
and  indefensible.  It  was  absurd  because  it  rendered  a  unanimous 
report  impossible,  and  it  was  indefensible  because  it  assumed  that 
the  position  of  the  temperance  members  was  in  any  way  comparable 
with  that  of  the  liquor  makers  and  sellers. 

That  one  third  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  selected  because 
they  were  closely  engaged  in,  and  directly  represented,  various 
branches  of  the  trade  whose  effects  upon  the  community,  and  the 
best  means  of  more  effectively  protecting  the  nation  against  them, 
were  to  be  inquired  into  and  reported  upon,  was  extraordinary. 
Practically  the  liquor  trade  was  being  placed  upon  its  trial.  The 
Commission  was  the  outcome  of  the  demand  of  public  opinion  that 
something  should  be  done  to  grapple  with  the  great  evil  of  our  time. 
And  one  third  of  its  members  were  judges  in  their  own  cause. 

The  suggestion  that  this  absurdity  could  be  rectified  by  appoint- 
ing an  equal  number  of  temperance  members  cannot  be  too  strongly 
protested  against.  The  distinction  between  having  opinions  on  a 
•question,  and  having  a  personal  financial  interest  in  it,  is  as  great  as 
it  is  obvious.  Temperance  men  form  their  opinions  on  the  liquor 
traffic  and  licensing  law  simply  as  individuals  and  citizens,  entirely 
free  from  any  personal  or  family  financial  interest.  They  have 
nothing  to  consider  but  the  well-being  of  the  community.  In  the 
other  case  the  definite  and  direct  pecuniary  interest  which  exists 
must  warp  the  judgment  and  influence  the  decision.  Of  course 
temperance  men  have  opinions  as  to  the  use  of  liquor  and  the  effect 
which  public-houses  have  upon  the  public  welfare,  and  they  have 
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views  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Who  has  not  ?  If  a  man  is  to  be 
regarded  as  incapable  of  forming  a  useful  opinion  as  to  what  measures 
of  liquor  law  reform  are  practicable,  and  will  be  useful  and  receive 
the  support  of  public  opinion,  because  he  does  not  use  intoxicants 
himself,  why  should  it  not  be  assumed  that  on  precisely  similar 
grounds  a  man  who  does  take  liquor  will  be  prejudiced  in  the  opposite 
direction  ?  Every  one  of  the  so-called  neutral  members  of  the 
Commission  had  opinions  on  the  subject  which  they  were  appointed 
to  consider,  and  some  of  them  pretty  strong  ones  too.  It  was- 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Nor  were  all  of  them  en- 
tirely free  from  family  connection  with  or  personal  interest  in  the 
liquor  traffic. 

Sir  Algernon  West's  analysis  of  the  personnel  of  the  Commission 
is  an  illustration  of  his  complacent  method  of  extolling  those  who- 
agreed  with  him,  and  attempting  to  depreciate  those  from  whom  he 
differed.  He  says  that  eight  Commissioners  represented  the  liquor 
trade,  eight  represented  '  teetotalism  and  the  prohibitionist  school/ 
and  eight  were  '  impartial '  men,  of  '  wide  knowledge  of  the  question  * 
and  '  extensive  experience  of  the  working  of  the  licensing  laws,'  who- 
were  *  umpires  between  the  two  bodies  of  conflicting  opinions.'  Sir 
William  Houldsworth,  M.P.,who  was  cne  of  the  so-called  temperance 
eight,  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  either  a  teetotaller  or  a 
prohibitionist.  Mr.  W.  Allen,  M.P.,  who  was  another,  was  not  a 
teetotaller,  and  while  our  Commission  was  sitting  was  interested  in. 
the  promotion  of  a  large  brewery  company  ! l 

When  Sir  Algernon  West  further  says  that  Sir  C.  Cameron, 
Messrs.  Caine,  Whittaker,  and  Koberts  were  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion ostensibly  because  they  represented  the  views  of  the  '  United 
Kingdom  Alliance/  he  is  inaccurate.  As  a  matter  of  fact  only  five 
of  the  eight  so-called  temperance  men  were  teetotallers,  and  it  is 
altogether  incorrect  to  say  that  the  four  gentlemen  named  were 
selected  as  representatives  of  the  views  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance. 

If  the  personality  of  the  Commission  is  to  be  examined  in  the 
somewhat  invidious  way  in  which  Sir  Algernon  West  has  analysed  it, 
I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  suggest  that  there  is  another  method  of 
grouping  the  members  which  is  important  and  suggestive.  The 
close  connection  which  exists  between  the  Unionist  party  and 
the  liquor  trade  is  notorious.  Speaking  broadly,  they  stand  or  fall 
together,  and  they  both  know  it.  In  the  light  of  a  condition  of 
things  which  I  need  not  elaborate,  because  every  one  is  aware  of  it,, 
the  following  facts  are  instructive. 

1  Mr.  Allen,  M.P.,  is  the  Commissioner  to  whom  Sir  Algernon  West  refers  when 
he  says,  '  One  of  the  teetotal  section  also  came  forward  and  contributed  important) 
suggestions '  1  Under  the  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  he  found  himseli 
more  at  home  with  the  liquor  trade  group. 
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The  Commission  consisted  of  twenty-four  members  : 

Eight  of  these  were  engaged  in  the  liquor  trade. 

Ten  of  the  others  were  supporters  of  the  present  Government. 

Six  were  Liberals. 

Compensation  is  the  line  across  which  the  two  great  political  parties 
divide  on  this  question,  and  the  liquor  trade  throws  in  its  lot  with 
the  Unionist  party,  because  it  has  declared  for  full  and  permanent 
compensation,  and  against  the  Liberal  party  because  it  is  opposed  to* 
that  policy.  It  was  across  that  line  that  the  Commission  really  split 
into  two  groups. 

Was  eighteen  to  six  a  fair,  a  reasonable,  an  impartial  selection  ? 

The  position  is  worse  if  Sir  Algernon  West's  method  of  balancing 
off  the  temperance  men  against  the  liquor  trade  members  be  adopted. 
What  was  the  political  complexion  of  the  so-called  neutrals  ?  Seven 
out  of  the  eight  were  supporters  of  the  present  Government.  Was 
that  an  impartial  selection  ? 

But  I  must  apologise  for  following  Sir  Algernon  West  through 
even  so  much  as  I  have  done  of  his  discussion  of  the  petty  details  of 
procedure  and  the  personal  views  and  conduct  of  the  Commissioners. 
Though  these  do  loom  so  large  before  his  mind  as  to  almost  exclude 
everything  else,  they  are  of  no  real  importance. 

What  the  public  are  interested  in  is  not  personalities  and 
trivialities,  but  the  practical  merits  or  demerits  of  the  two  reports 
which  have  been  presented  for  their  consideration. 

The  fundamental  difference  between  them  is  that  while  the 
Majority  Eeport  would  strengthen  the  position  of  the  liquor  trade- 
and  render  future  effective  reform  infinitely  more  difficult  by 
creating  a  legal  vested  interest,  and  seriously  curtailing  the  con- 
trolling power  of  the  licensing  authority  in  most  important  respects, 
Lord  Peel's  Report  would  grapple  with  the  compensation  claim, 
extend  and  make  more  effective  the  control  of  an  improved  licensing 
authority,  materially  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses,  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  further  reforms  by  providing  that  at  the  end  of  a 
term  of  years  there  should  be  a  perfectly  clean  slate  on  which  Parlia- 
ment would  feel  free  to  write  any  legislation  which  the  country 
might  then  desire. 

One  report  would  entrench  the  liquor  trade  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion than  it  has  ever  held  before,  by  so  altering  the  law  as  to  give 
definite  sanction  and  authority  to  several  legal  fictions  which 
interested  parties  have  carefully  cultivated,  and  many  supine  and 
incompetent  justices  have  appeared  to  sanction,  in  spite  of  the 
repeated  clear  and  emphatic  decisions  of  the  High  Courts.  The 
other  would  clear  away  this  overgrowth  which  has  obscured  the  law 
and  very  largely  subverted  the  obvious  intention  of  Parliament,  and 
would  restore  to  the  State  that  authority  over  a  wealthy  monopoly 
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which  is  essential  if  the  well-being  of  the  community  is  to  be  pro- 
tected against  an  increasing  and  dangerous  tyranny. 

If  what  I  have  here  stated  be  correct,  Sir  Algernon  West  is  of 
course  altogether  wrong  in  saying  that  the  material  differences  in 
the  two  reports  '  are  mainly  differences  of  degree  rather  than  of 
principle.' 

In  the  very  peculiar  and  somewhat  confused  account  which  Sir 
Algernon  gives  of  the  two  rival  reduction  and  compensation  recom- 
mendations he  so  completely  ignores  the  objections  which  render 
acceptance  of  the  majority  proposals  impossible,  and  the  marked 
difference  in  principle  which  characterises  the  minority  suggestion, 
that  one  wonders  whether  that  is  because  he  never  fully  understood 
them  or  he  does  not  feel  able  to  dispose  of  them. 

Time  and  space  will  not  permit  me  here  to  follow  the  detailed 
comments  which  Sir  Algernon  West  makes  upon  the  two  schemes. 
I  must  content  myself  with  saying  that  were  I  to  do  so  I  should  con- 
trovert nearly  the  whole  of  them.  But  for  the  most  part  they  are 
neither  forcible  nor  important,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  they  are 
based  upon  or  are  calculated  to  create  a  misapprehension. 

A  vital  difference  between  the  two  proposals  is  that  the  Majority 
Eeport  would  establish  the  principle  of  full  and  practically  perma- 
nent compensation  for  the  refusal  of  licenses  which  were  not  renewed 
on  the  ground  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  there  should  be 
fewer  public-houses.  It  declares  that  as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice 
such  licenses  ought  to  be  purchased  at  their  market  value. 

The  Minority  Eeport,  accepting  the  unquestioned  legal  position 
as  laid  down  in  numerous  Acts  of  Parliament  from  the  commencement 
of  our  licensing  system  down  to  the  present  time,  that  a  public-house 
license  has  always  been  and  still  is  issued,  either  as  a  new  one  or  by 
way  of  renewal,  subject  to  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  will  not 
be  re-granted  if  the  licensing  authority  decides  (subject  to  appeal  to 
quarter  sessions)  that  the  public  interest  requires  that  it  shall  cease, 
and  relying  upon  the  oft-repeated  decisions  of  the  High  Courts  that 
there  is  no  vested  interest  in  a  license,  declares  that  there  is  and  can 
be  no  legal  claim  to  compensation  for  the  non-renewal  of  a  license  on 
the  ground  that  the  well-being  of  the  community  will  be  promoted 
by  reducing  the  number  of  those  existing.  It  is  further  recommended 
that  notice  should  be  at  once  given  of  an  intention  to  exercise  that 
power  of  non-renewal  more  freely  in  the  future.  While  denying 
any  legal  right  to  compensation  or  notice,  a  seven  years'  notice  is 
advised  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  expediency.  Stated  briefly  the 
Majority  Eeport  recommends  full  compensation  as  a  right,  and  Lord 
Peel's  report  recommends  a  seven  years'  notice  as  a  matter  of 
grace. 

Thus  far  the  distinction  in  principle  is  surely  so  wide  and  clear  as 
to  reader  any  exposition  of  it  unnecessary.  Possibly  it  is  the  next 
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step  which  Lord  Peel's  proposal  suggests  that  leads  to  some  confusion 
of  thought. 

It  being  deemed  desirable  that,  although  seven  years'  notice 
should  be  given  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  undoubted  powers 
and  rights  of  the  local  and  State  authorities  will  be  vigorously  exer- 
cised, the  reduction  of  the  number  of  '  on '  licenses  to  a  statutory 
maximum  should  commence  at  once,  it  is  further  recommended  that 
those  license  holders  whose  licenses  are  terminated  under  this  special 
and  compulsory  reduction  proposal  before  the  seven  years'  notice 
expires  should  be  compensated  for  the  loss  of  so  much  of  the  seven 
years'  notice  as  they  may  be  deprived  of.  If  it  be  decided  that  a 
notice  should  be  given,  even  as  a  matter  of  grace,  and  then  that  some 
licenses  should  cease  before  the  notice  expires,  it  is  obviously  just  that 
in  those  cases  the  notice  should  be  commuted.  But  that  is  not  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  the  license  in  the  sense  in  which  the  Majority 
Report  uses  that  term.  It  is  compensation  voluntarily  given  as  a 
solatium  for  loss  of  the  notice. 

As  both  reports  agree  in  recommending  that  the  money  required 
to  make  the  allotted  payments  to  those  who  lose  their  licenses  under 
the  special  reduction  schemes  should  be  raised  by  levies  on  the  liquor 
trade,  no  time  need  be  spent  in  defending  that  obviously  equitable 
arrangement.  Lord  Peel's  report  suggests  that  the  payment  to 
those  who  lose  their  licenses,  and  the  levies  on  those  whose  licenses 
survive,  should  be  based  on  the  rateable  value  of  their  respective 
premises. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Sir  Algernon  West  in  his  criticism  of 
the  details  of  the  scheme.  The  reply  to  most  of  it  is  obvious  to  any  one 
who  has  acquainted  himself  with  the  proposals.  I  wish  to  confine 
attention  to  the  broad  principles  of  the  recommendation.  They  are : 

1.  That  a  few  years'  notice  shall  be  given  that  during  that  time 
the  number  of  '  on '  licenses  will  be  reduced  to  a  specified  maximum, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
further  reductions  may  be  made  or  more  drastic  legislation  put  into 
operation,  and  that  all  claim  to  notice  or  any  other  corresponding 
consideration  must  be  regarded  as  finally  and  completely  disposed  of. 

2.  That  as  it  is  desirable  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
licenses   should   commence   at   once,   those    license   holders   whose 
licenses  cease  under  the  special  reduction  scheme  shall  receive  a  cash 
payment  in  commutation  of  so  much  of  the  seven  years'  notice  as 
they  may  be  deprived  of. 

3.  That  the  money  required  to  provide  that  commutation  shall 
be  raised  by  special  levies  on  the  remaining  licensed  premises. 

The  method  of  fixing  the  amount  of  the  commutation  of  the  seven 
years'  notice,  or  of  so  much  of  it  as  the  license  holder  may  lose,  and 
the  basis  on  which  the  special  levies  shall  be  made  on  the  remaining 
licensed  houses,  are  matters  of  detail  about  which  we  need  not  unduly 
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cancern  ourselves.     There  are  several  ways  of  giving  effect  to  the 
policy.     Lord  Peel's  report  suggests  one  method. 

The  following  expressions  in  Sir  Algernon  West's  article  indicate 
that  he  has  scarcely  grasped  the  full  bearing  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Minority  Keport : 

To  return  to  the  thorny  question  of  compensation,  there  is  here  a  serious 
difference  of  degree  between  the  two  reports,  but  scarcely  one  of  principle. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  conscience  of  the  man  who  accepts  the 
limited  compensation  of  the  minority  can  be  hurt  by  the  full  quid  pro  quo  proposed 
by  the  majority. 

A  fractional  compensation  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  Minority  Keport  does  not  propose  '  fractional  compensation/ 
It  proposes  full  compensation  for  what  it'  proposes  to  compensate  for, 
viz.  the  loss  of  the  notice.  If  an  employer  desires  to  dismiss  an 
employee  who  is  entitled  to  a  week's  notice,  and  it  is  convenient  to 
him  to  get  rid  of  his  servant  immediately,  he  pays  him  a  week's 
wages  in  commutation  of  the  notice.  That  payment  is  not 
compensation  for  dismissal.  The  loss  of  the  situation  may  be  a  very 
serious  matter  for  the  employee,  and  the  week's  wages  he  receives 
on  leaving  may  be  no  compensation  whatever  for  the  loss  and  in- 
convenience he  will  be  put  to.  The  payment  is  not,  and  is  not 
intended  to  be,  compensation  for  dismissal.  It  is  commutation  of 
the  notice  and  is  full  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that.  Lord  Peel's 
proposal  is  thus  far  on  precisely  similar  lines. 

The  difference  in  principle  between  the  proposals  of  the  two 
reports  is,  it  appears  to  me,  so  unmistakable  that  I  shall  not  pursue 
the  argument  further  than  to  remind  Sir  Algernon  that  Mr.  E.  N. 
Buxton  said,  with  reference  to  a  similar  proposal  to  that  contained  in 
Lord  Peel's  report,  c  I  fail  to  see  any  difference  in  principle  between 
a  complete  denial  of  any  compensation  whatever  and  a  fractional 
compensation  such  as  this.'  As  Sir  Algernon  says  there  is  no  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  such  a  proposal  and  full  compensation, 
and  his  co-signatory  says  that  there  is  no  difference  in  principle 
between  it  and  no  compensation  at  all,  I  cannot  do  better  than  leave 
him  and  Mr.  Buxton  to  settle  the  point  between  them. 

Again,  the  remark  about  the  conscience  of  the  man  who  will 
concede  a  notice  that  the  power,  already  carefully  and  definitely 
reserved  by  the  law,  to  refuse  to  renew  licenses  is  about  to  be 
more  freely  and  vigorously  used,  but  will  not  grant  full  compensa- 
tion, overlooks  the  real  objection  to  the  majority  scheme  and  all 
similar  proposals,  which  is  that  they  would  seriously  alter  the  legal 
position  for  the  worse  from  the  public  point  of  view,  and  place  an 
almost  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  future  effective  reform. 

What  is  desired  by  those  who  signed  Lord  Peel's  report — and  I  will 
venture  to  say  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people— is  that  the  full 
control  over  the  issue  of  licenses,  especially  in  cases  of  renewal,  which 
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the  licensing  authorities  have  in  years  gone  by  deplorably  and  most 
reprehensively  allowed  to  fall  somewhat  into  abeyance,  should  be 
thoroughly  and  effectively  revived  and  used.  The  result  of  past 
supineness  and  neglect  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  leeway  to  make 
up,  and  in  some  districts  wholesale  reductions  will  be  required,  in 
order  to  rectify  the  failure  of  the  justices  to  discharge  the  duty 
which  the  Legislature  entrusted  to  them.  That  brewers  and  others 
have  presumed  and  traded  upon  the  neglect,  ignorance,  and  lack  of 
moral  courage  of  justices  is  perhaps  not  surprising ;  but  that  they  should 
be  compensated  because  vigour  and  efficiency  are  to  be  substituted  for 
supineness  and  incompetence  is  preposterous.  If  a  landlord  of 
ordinary  business  property  had  allowed  it  to  be  retained  for  a  long 
time  at  rents  far  below  its  proper  value,  or  if  a  local  authority  had 
neglected  to  assess  business  premises  at  the  proper  amount,  no  one 
would  dream  of  suggesting  that  the  occupiers  ought  to  be  compensated 
if  the  landlord  or  the  local  authority  decided  that  in  future  the  rent  or 
the  rating  should  be  adequate.  That  some  of  the  occupants,  on 
annual  tenancies,  which  for  many  long  years  had  not  been  interfered 
with,  had  bought  the  goodwill  of  businesses  in  those  premises  on  the 
basis  of  the  old  rents  and  assessments  would  not  be  regarded  by  the 
landlord  or  the  local  authority  as  a  matter  which  at  all  concerned 
them  or  in  any  way  affected  their  right  and  power  either  to  termi- 
nate the  tenancy  or  raise  the  rent  or  rectify  the  assessment.  Any 
suggestion  that  past  leniency  had  created  a  vested  interest,  or  in  any 
way  restricted  legal  rights,  would  be  scouted  as  ridiculous  and 
altogether  inadmissible.  If,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  a  notice  of  a  few 
years  was  given  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  unquestioned  rights 
would  be  more  effectively  and  vigorously  exercised  than  had 
previously  been  the  case,  it  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  kindly  and 
generous  consideration,  and  talk  about  '  confiscation/  '  punishment/ 
and  '  fractional  compensation  *  would  be  absurd. 

The  difference  between  voluntarily  giving  a  notice  as  matter  of 
grace,  and  declaring  that  what  the  license  holder  now  has,  viz.  a 
prospect  of  and  a  locus  standi  for  renewal,  must  be  transformed 
into  a  vested  legal  right,  which,  if  taken  away,  must  be  bought  up  at 
market  value,  is  enormous,  both  theoretically  and  practically. 

When  the  notice  has  expired  or  been  commuted  there  will  be  a 
clear  field.  The  licensing  authority,  or  the  State,  or  the  locality — 
to  whichever  the  control  of  licenses  may  in  future  be  entrusted — will 
be  at  liberty  to  do  what  seems  best. 

But  if  the  majority  proposal  were  adopted  nothing  could  ever  be 
done  in  way  of  reduction,  abolition,  or  the  adoption  of  local  manage- 
ment without  buying  out  every  license  which  was  not  renewed.  The 
first  result  would  be  to  enormously  and  immediately  increase  the 
value  of  licensed  property.  A  free  gift  of  many  millions  would  at 
once  be  made  to  the  liquor  trade.  The  next  would  be  that  practi- 
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cally  an  insuperable  obstacle  would  be  placed  in  the  way  of  future 
effective  reform.  The  position  of  license  holders  would  be  altogether 
changed,  entirely  to  their  advantage  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
public.  Now  the  liquor  interest  is  a  menace  to  the  purity,  indepen- 
dence, and  efficiency  of  our  public  life.  Then  it  would  be  a  veritable 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea  fastened  round  our  necks  by  the  bonds  of  law.2 

It  is  true  that  a  few  useful  reforms  are  recommended  in  the 
Majority  Report.  But  they  are  fewer  and  less  valuable  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  are  frequently  so  limited  and  restricted  by 
conditions  and  qualifications  as  to  be  almost  valueless.  At  best  they 
are  concessions  which  were  necessary  to  give  an  appearance  of 
plausibility  to  the  really  important  proposals,  which  are  distinctly 
retrograde. 

Two  illustrations  may  be  given  of  the  way  in  which  vitally 
important  changes,  which  would  be  altogether  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare,  are  recommended  without  the  slightest  indication  as 
to  what  they  really  mean  and  involve.  Back  doors,  side  entrances, 
partitions  and  '  snugs '  are  among  the  devices  which  are  intended 
mainly  to  facilitate  people  in  doing  what  they  and  publicans  both 
well  know  they  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  doing.  At  the  present  time 
the  licensing  authority  has  power  to  require  the  abolition  of  these 
abominations  as  the  condition  of  renewing  a  license,  and  most  beneficial 
use  is  frequently  made  of  that  power.  The  Majority  Report  recom- 
mends that  in  future  it  should  be  exercised  only  with  regard  to  new 
licenses,  although  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  in  the  most  degraded 
parts  of  towns,  where  old  licenses  abound,  that  it  is  most  needed.  As 
regards  old  licenses  it  would  limit  the  discretion  of  the  licensing 
authority  to  impose  conditions  strictly  to  structural  alterations 
necessary  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  law — a  very  serious  limita- 
tion of  the  power  which  it  now  has. 

Another  far-reaching  recommendation  of  a  retrograde  character 
is  that  the  licensing  authority  should  act  as  a  court,  and  be  guided 
by  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure.  At  present  the 
licensing  justices,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  emphatically  laid  down  in 
a  case  which  was  decided  while  the  Commission  was  sitting,  do  not 
sit  '  as  a  court '  but  '  as  a  meeting/  They  do  not  sit  to  decide  an 
issue  between  two  parties  to  an  action.  Their  capacity  is  adminis- 

2  Sir  Algernon  "West  gives  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1879  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  that  he  favoured  some  such  compensation  as  is  now  proposed.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  after  1879,  admitted  that  his  opinion  had  been  formed  on  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  law,  and  on  the  13th  of  June,  1890,  speaking  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  of  that  day,  which  were  practically  identical  in  principle  with  those 
which  Sir  Algernon  West  advocates,  said,  '  The  present  Bill  paralyses  entirely  all 
hope  of  effecting  good,  and  at  the  same.time  enormously  magnifies  the  evil  or  obstacle 
before  us  by  addicg  tens  of  millions,  and  probably  scores  of  millions — and  I  believe 
scores  of  millions — to  the  already  huge  value  of  the  mass  of  proprietary  interests 
wbich  have  unfortunately  come  to  be  clustered  around  these  houses.' 
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trative,  and  they  have  to  decide  in  each  instance  according  to  their 
judgment,  based  on  the  information  they  possess,  whether  it  has 
been  brought  before  them  in  evidence  or  not,  what  will,  in  their 
opinion,  be  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest  in  the  matter  of 
agreeing  or  refusing  to  grant  or  renew  a  particular  license.  Their 
discretion  on  this  matter  as  regards  public-houses  is  absolute,  com- 
plete, and  unfettered,  subject,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  refusal  to 
renew,  to  appeal  to  quarter  sessions.  To  limit  their  purview  to  the 
evidence  submitted  to  them,  and  to  require  them  to  base  their 
decisions  purely  on  that,  would  be  to  entirely  abolish  their  discretion, 
to  destroy  their  administrative  capacity,  to  transform  them  from 
*  a  meeting/  which  they  now  are^  into  '  a  court,'  which  they  now  are 
not,  and  altogether  to  limit  and  restrict  them  in  a  direction  where, 
by  almost  common  consent,  their  powers  need  to  be  extended  rather 
than  diminished. 

Lastly,  although  the  Majority  Report  declares  that  '  a  gigantic 
evil  remains  to  be  remedied/  and  that  a  large  suppression  of  licenses  is 
essential,  the  reduction  scheme  which  it  proposes,  looked  at  purely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  licenses  it  would  get  rid  of,  would, 
in  a  large  number  of  districts,  prove  to  be  a  delusion.  It  would 
accomplish  little,  if  any,  more  than  has  been  done  without  it.  "When 
once  a  method  of  reducing  the  number  of  licenses,  by  buying  up 
what  are  regarded  as  the  superfluous  ones,  has  been  introduced  we 
may  rest  assured  that,  so  long  as  that  scheme  is  in  operation,  the 
number  of  licenses  which  will  be  got  rid  of  by  the  ordinary  action 
of  the  licensing  authority  will  be  few.  At  present  in  many  districts 
a  steady  and  considerable  diminution  goes  on.  If  a  scheme 
seriously  checked  that  reduction,  as  the  one  under  consideration 
undoubtedly  would,  without  substituting  for  it  a  more  rapid  and 
extensive  process,  nothing  would  be  gained.  In  the  London  Petty 
Sessional  Divisions  the  number  of  old  '  on '  licenses  which  ceased  in 
the  ten  years  1886  to  1896  was  886,  or  an  average  of  606  for  seven 
years.  Had  the  reduction  scheme  of  the  Majority  Eeport  been  in 
force  in  seven  of  those  years,  and  had  the  public-houses  and  '  on ' 
beer-houses  bought  up  been  the  least  valuable  of  their  kind  (so  as 
to  give  the  largest  numerical  reduction),  and  had  they  been  taken 
in  the  same  proportion  of  each  of  those  two  classes  of  licenses  as  the 
totals  of  each  bear  to  one  another,  the  number  of  *  on'  licenses  got 
rid  of  under  that  scheme  would  have  been  384.  As  606  were  got 
rid  of  under  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  as  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
proportion  of  those  would  not  have  disappeared  in  the  way  they  did 
if  there  had  been  any  possibility  of  securing  compensation  for  them, 
it  is  clear  that  a  compensation  scheme  which  would  only  have 
bought  up  384  would  have  added  nothing  or  extremely  little  to  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  licenses  which  took  place  without  it. 
Similar  results  wou:d  be  experienced  in  any  .number  of  other 
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localities.  As  a  reduction  scheme,  viewed  altogether  apart  from 
the  fatal  objections  to  the  bujing-up  portions  of  it,  the  proposal  of 
the  majority  is  ludicrously  inadequate.  And  it  is  for  a  result  which 
for  numberless  districts  would  represent  a  fiasco  and  a  delusion  that 
we  are  invited  to  surrender  much  of  the  power  we  now.  possess,  and 
entrench  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  stronghold  of  a  legalised  vested 
interest  and  shut  the  door  upon  all  hope  of  future  effective  reform  ! 

Proposals  like  these  indicate  the  true  character  of  the  Majority 
Eeport.  No  wonder  the  representatives  of  the  liquor  trade  signed 
it.  Personally,  while  I  will  welcome  any  measure,  however  meagre 
and  insufficient,  which  will  promote  sobriety,  I  say  deliberately,  and 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that  the  proposals  of  the  Majority 
Eeport  are  infinitely  worse  than  nothing.  We  had  better  far 
struggle  along  as  we  are,  with  the  law  defective  as  it  is,  and  make 
the  best  of  the  present  inefficient  method  of  administering  it,  than 
permit  such  a  distinctly  backward  step  to  be  taken,  and  such  a 
serious  obstacle  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  future  progress,  as  legis- 
lation on  the  lines  of  *  The  Brewers'  Eeport '  would,  beyond  all 
question,  be. 

Sir  Algernon  West  repeatedly  speaks  of  himself  and  his 
colleagues  as  the  '  practical '  members  of  the  Commission.  Was  it 
1  practical,'  and  likely  to  lead  to  the  solution  of  an  admittedly  knotty 
problem,  to  produce  a  scheme  very  similar  in  outline  to,  identical  in 
principle  with,  and  open  to  precisely  the  same  overwhelming 
objections  as,  the  futile  and  twice  abandoned  proposals  of  the 
Conservative  Government  of  1888  and  1890  ?  If  a  Government 
with  one  of  the  largest  majorities  of  modern  times  behind  it  found 
that  the  nation  would  not  sanction,  and  even  its  majority  could  not 
be  relied  upon  to  support,  a  proposal  to  create  a  legal  vested 
interest  in  licenses  and  then  buy  them  out  at  their  market  value, 
what  was  the  'practical*  use  of  recommending  that  a  third  attempt 
be  made  to  foist  upon  the  nation  a  scheme  of  '  public-house  endow- 
ment,' as  Mr.  Gladstone  accurately  described  it  ?  That  the  country 
will  not  settle  the  question  on  that  footing  has  been  made  abundantly 
clear.  If  Sir  Algernon  West  had  shown  a  disposition  to  practise, 
instead  of,  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  contenting  himself  with 
preaching  the  doctrine  that  the  very  essence  of  success  in  all  contro- 
versial matters,  such  as  the  Commission  had  to  deal  with,  must  be 
compromise,  he  and  his  friends  would  not  have  thrown  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  liquor  trade  and  entirely  ignored  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  temperance  sentiment  of  the  country.  Lord  Peel's 
proposals  do  represent  a  compromise  between  those  who  think  that 
some  consideration  should  be  shown  towards  a  condition  of  things 
which  has  grown  up  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  but  distinctly 
outside  the  letter  and  spirit  of  it,  and  those  who  deny  not  only  that 
there  is  or  can  be  any  legal  claim  that  a  license  shall  continue  beyond 
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the  twelve  months  for  which  it  is  granted,  but  also  that  expediency 
does  not  require  or  justify  any  concession,  even  as  a  matter  of  grace, 
of  anything  beyond  the  strict  provisions  of  the  statutes.  The  wide- 
spread acceptance  of  those  proposals  by  temperance  men  of  all 
grades,  sects,  and  parties,  as  providing  a  basis  on  which  all  citizens 
who  are  genuinely  anxious  for  some  effective  measure  of  temperance 
reform  may  unite,  represents  a  very  large  concession  on  their  part, 
and  is  a  definite  proof  that  they  are  not  the  impracticable  people 
which  Sir  Algernon  West,  who  knows  extremely  little  about  them, 
and  took  no  pains  to  ascertain  their  views,  finds  it  convenient  to 
allege  they  are.  The  extent  to  which  those  proposals  are  also  being 
endorsed  and  taken  up  by  great  numbers  of  representatives  of  that 
mass  of  middle  opinion  which,  after  all,  will  have  the  deciding  voice 
in  this  as  in  all  other  similar  matters,  convinces  me  that  a  great 
step  has  been  taken  towards  concentrating  public  opinion  on  a 
practicable  measure,  and  that,  in  promoting  and  facilitating  it,  Lord 
Peel  has  added  to  the  services  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  increased  his  claim  upon  their  gratitude  and 
esteem. 

THOS.  P.  WHITTAKER. 
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Wednesday,  the  olst  of  January. — Much  has  happened  since  I 
closed  my  diary  a  week  ago.  The  brief  spell  of  exultation  which 
possessed  all  our  hearts  when  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  Spion  Kop 
was  received  was  changed  in  a  moment  to  a  feeling  of  the  deepest 
depression  when  the  tidings  of  Buller's  retreat  across  the  Tugela 
reached  this  country  on  Sunday.  We  have  passed  since  then 
through  another  moral  crisis  of  the  most  acute  character.  Happily, 
it  has  not  demoralised  us,  and  the  nation  remains  to-day  what  it  was 
a  week  ago — firm  and  determined,  downcast  perhaps,  but  more  resolute 
than  ever.  This  is  the  temper  of  the  people  ;  but  what  about  the  temper 
of  our  rulers  ?  The  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Balfour 
in  Parliament  last  night  have  not  made  a  good  impression  upon 
anybody.  That  of  Lord  Salisbury  is,  indeed,  regarded  as  disastrous. 
It  is  not  the  temper  of  the  speakers,  but  their  lamentable  feebleness 
of  argument  and  want  of  '  grit '  that  depress  the  public.  Lord 
Eosebery  dealt  with  almost  startling  severity  with  the  Prime 
Minister's  debating  trivialities.  That  such  a  man  as  Lord  Salisbury 
should  have  nothing  more  to  urge  upon  his  fellow-countrymen  at  a 
moment  like  the  present  than  these  feeble  sophistries  about  the  lack 
of  secret-service  money  and  the  cruel  supremacy  of  the  Treasury 
clerk  is  indeed  amazing.  A  great  statesman — and  Lord  Salisbury 
is  in  many  respects  entitled  to  that  name — ought  to  be  able  in  a 
time  of  national  emergency  to  make  even  Treasury  clerks  bend  to 
his  will  and  to  the  supreme  interests  of  the  country.  There  were 
many  Liberals  who  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  vote  of  censure 
which  was  moved  last  night  by  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice.  They 
believed  that  the  whole  question  of  the  war  might  have  been  dis- 
cussed without  the  raising  of  a  formal  attack  upon  the  Treasury 
Bench.  But  even  these  Liberals,  who  sincerely  desire  to  give  the 
Government  their  support  in  its  efforts  to  carry  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  are  filled  with  consternation  by  the  revelation  of  personal 
weakness  which  is  made  in  the  speeches  of  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr. 
Balfour.  They  feel,  with  Lord  Rosebery,  that  a  higher  note  of 
patriotism  and  statesmanship  than  any  that  was  heard  from  the 
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Government  last  night  will  be  needed  to  save  the  Empire  from 
disaster. 

Little  was  said  in  the  debates  on  the  subject  of  Continental 
opinion,  but  that  little,  and  more  especially  the  language  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  was  distinctly  ominous.  It  is  generally  believed  that  we 
have  been  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  Delagoa  Bay  by  the  hostile 
action  of  France  and  Kussia,  and  that  Germany  also  is  openly  inimical 
to  our  interests.  If  Delagoa  Bay  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Transvaal 
our  position  would  be  a  simple  one,  but  its  possession  by  Portugal 
places  us  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  and  a  neutral  Power  is 
apparently  permitted,  with  the  connivance  of  Europe,  to  render 
invaluable  services  to  our  enemies.  The  ostentatious  reception  of 
Dr.  Leyds  at  Berlin  has  not  tended  to  improve  the  situation,  while 
the  tone  of  the  Continental  press  must  have  brought  home  to  every- 
body, except  the  fanatical  '  stop-the-war '  party,  what  we  must  expect 
from  Europe  if  our  own  efforts  do  not  enable  us  to  retrieve  the 
situation.  The  new  and  extraordinary  French  Naval  Budget  has  a 
meaning  that  is  not  to  be  mistaken,  Altogether  the  prospect  is  a 
gloomy  one,  and  though  Great  Britain,  in  competent  hands,  will 
undoubtedly  weather  the  storm  in  triumph,  men  are  anxiously  asking 
themselves  to-day  whether  the  hands  that  control  the  vessel  of  the 
State  can  really  be  regarded  as  competent. 

Thursday,  the  1st  of  February. — It  cannot  be  said  that  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  is  affording  much  satisfaction  to  anybody.  The 
leaders  of  the  Opposition  justify  their  action  on  the  ground  that,  by 
moving  this  comprehensive  censure  upon  the  Government,  they  have 
shut  out  more  dangerous  amendments  which  might  have  attracted 
support  from  the  Ministerial  benches  and  possibly  imperilled  the 
existence  of  the  Administration.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  appear- 
ance of  union  among  Liberals  which  has  been  secured  by  the 
adoption  of  this  form  of  words  is  wholly  deceptive.  Any  amendment 
that  can  be  supported  alike  by  Mr.  Eobson  and  Sir  Robert  Reid 
must  in  itself  be  worthless  as  a  test  of  the  united  opinion  of  a  party. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  feebleness  which  Ministers  are  showing  in 
defence,  and  their  complete  failure  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
national  emergency,  are  inspiring  something  very  like  a  feeling 
of  contempt  in  the  breasts  of  their  own  supporters.  Mr.  Brodrick 
iccurately  interpreted  the  real  feeling  of  the  country  yesterday  when 
ta  recalled  the  old  story  of  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother. 
The  only  thing  that  now  keeps  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  in 
office  is  the  inability  of  the  public  to  find  proper  successors  to  them. 
3ut  this  state  of  things  may  not  last  so  Ion  gas  people  seem  to  expect, 
and  Ministers  are  consequently  in  a  parlous  condition.  When  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  comes  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
r  o  deny  in  heated  tones  the  implication  apparently  conveyed  by  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  we  get  a  glimpse 
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into  the  relations  of  the  inner  Cabinet  that  must  startle  those  who 
have  accepted  without  question  the  repeated  and  complacent  assur- 
ances of  Ministerial  harmony. 

Of  far  greater  interest  to  the  nation  than  any  speeches  are  the- 
telegrams  which  bring  us  the  lists  of  our  dead  and  the  brief  details 
of  the  great  fight  for  Spion  Kop.  People  are  beginning  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  in  this  war  all  the  advantage  so  far  lies  with  the  enemy, 
and  that  no  army  in  the  world,  placed  as  ours  is,  would  have  been 
likely  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  conflict  to  have  done  better  than 
we  have  done.  But  this  only  makes  the  task  before  us  appear  more 
formidable,  and  the  country  awaits  with  impatience  some  proof 
that  its  rulers  recognise  this  fact. 

Friday,  the  2nd  of  February. — Two  currents  of  opinion  ran 
strongly  yesterday,  not  only  in  the  clubs,  but  wherever  politicians 
met.  The  first  was  a  feeling  of  impatience  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
debate  on  the  vote  of  censure  was  being  carried  on.  The  country  was 
clearly  in  no  mood  for  tolerating  the  party  recriminations  of  which 
the  debate  so  largely  consisted.  Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  Ministers 
were  actually  becoming  weaker  instead  of  stronger  as  time  passed,  and 
that  their  increasing  weakness  was  due,  not  to  the  attacks  of  their 
opponents,  but  to  the  miserable  inadequacy  of  their  own  defence. 
It  seemed,  in  short,  yesterday  as  though  the  Government  might 
fall  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  on  both  sides  of  the  House  to 
prop  it  up.  To-day  things  are  somewhat  better.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  made  his  peace  both  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Sir  Francis 
Mowatt.  The  resignation  of  the  latter  would  have  been  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Ministry.  It  is  a  catastrophe  which  has  been  averted 
by  the  timely  apology  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Another  cause  of  the 
improved  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  debate  yesterday  did  at  last 
touch  the  real  questions  at  issue.  Mr.  Wyndham  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  both  made  brilliant  speeches  that  helped  to  clear  the  air,  and 
that  have  certainly  mitigated  the  intense  dislike  with  which  the 
discussions  in  Parliament  have  been  viewed  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  public. 

But  there  was  another  current  of  opinion  that  ran  very  strongly 
yesterday.  Early  in  the  morning  it  became  known  that  Ministers 
and  the  high  authorities  generally  believed  that  a  change  for  the 
better  was  imminent  in  Natal.  It  was  whispered  about  with  a  great 
air  of  mystery  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;  but  when  certain 
telegrams  from  Spearman's  Farm  showed  that  Sir  Eedvers  Buller 
had  actually  spoken  of  being  in  Ladysmith  within  a  week,  the  secret 
whispers  suddenly  broke  into  open  speech,  and  yesterday  evening  in 
many  public  places  it  was  confidently  stated  that  to-day  would  bring 
us  the  best  of  all  good  news.  So  far,  however,  the  expectation  has 
not  been  realised,  and  depression  has  consequently  set  in  once  more. 

Saturday,  the  3rd  of  February, — In  spite  of  the  fact  that  good 
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speeches  were  made  in  last  night's  debate  by  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr. 
Ooschen,  the  public  impatience  with  the  House  of  Commons 
continues  to  rise.  I  cannot  recall  a  single  voice  that  has  been  raised 
in  favour  of  the  debate  on  the  vote  of  censure  by  any  one  outside 
Parliament,  while  at  least  half  the  members  of  Parliament  whose 
opinions  I  have  heard  concur  in  the  view  universally  held  out  of 
doors  that  a  mistake  has  been  committed  in  having  such  a  debate  at 
the  present  crisis.  The  attitude  of  the  country  towards  the  House 
of  Commons  just  now  is  very  remarkable.  The  Times  uses  the 
strong  word  'disgust'  in  speaking  of  that  attitude.  This  is  possibly 
too  blunt  a  phrase ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  moment, 
the  nation  regards  our  great  representative  Chamber  with  scant 
respect.  It  seems  to  entertain  a  similar  feeling  towards  the 
Ministry.  Apparently  the  popular  idea  is  that  both  Ministry  and 
Parliament  have  been  tried  and  found  wanting.  It  was  in  the 
Crimean  War  days  that  Prince  Albert  roused  the  indignation  of  good 
constitutionalists  by  the  assertion  that  parliamentary  institutions 
were  on  their  trial.  Yet  to-day  we  have  heard  the  same  doctrine 
preached  by  an  English  Prime  Minister,  while  the  temper  of  the 
public  towards  Parliament  seems  to  show  that  it  is  prepared  to  go 
even  beyond  the  dictum  of  Prince  Albert.  Many  things  besides  our 
Army  system  are  likely  to  be  thrown  into  the  melting-pot  before  we 
emerge  from  the  present  crisis. 

There  are  some  indications  that  the  sagacious  persons  of  the 
•Continental  press  are  beginning  to  entertain  slight  misgivings  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  that  debauch  of  Anglophobism  in  which  they  have 
been  indulging  during  the  last  three  months.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  speech  of  M.  Deschanel  and 
to  the  modified  comments  of  some  Berlin  newspapers.  But  it  is  just 
possible  that  Germany  and  France  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain,  though  she  may  have  lost  prestige  through 
the  blunders  of  her  statesmen,  is  still  to-day  what  she  was  six 
months  ago — the  greatest  of  the  world's  empires.  Perhaps,  too,  they 
may  be  beginning  to  bethink  themselves  of  one  notorious  character- 
istic of  our  race — the  long  memory  that  we  cherish  both  for  those  who 
love  and  those  who  hate  us.  In  a  few  months  the  struggle  in  South 
Africa  will  have  been  decided,  and  if  wisdom  is  shown  by  our  states- 
men it  will  be  decided  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  leave  as  little  soreness 
as  possible  to  rankle  in  the  hearts  of  our  enemies.  But  for  many  a 
day  and  many  a  year  to  come  the  Englishman,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  Empire  he  may  live,  will  remember  the  furious  hate,  the  open 
jealousy,  the  envenomed  injustice  to  which  he  was  treated  in  these 
critical  times  by  the  wiseacres  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Tuesday,  the  6th  of  February. — While  we  still  wait  anxiously 
for  the  outcome  of  the  rumoured  movements  in  Natal  regarding 
which  the  War  Office  preserves  so  obstinate  a  silence,  the  proceedings 
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ill  Parliament  continue  to  have  but  a  languid  interest  for  the 
country.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  speech  yesterday  is  indeed  regarded 
by  Parliamentarians  as  one  of  his  greatest  efforts,  and  it  undoubtedly 
did  something  to  raise  the  general  level  of  the  debate.  But  it 
achieved  this  end  by  an  undisguised  begging  of  the  question  raised 
by  the  amendment,  and  of  the  criticisms  of  Sir  William  Harcourt. 
Probably  Mr.  Chamberlain  hit  the  public  mood  when  taking  this 
course,  for  unquestionably  the  country  is  weary  of  the  whole  debate. 
Sir  William  Harcourt's  explanation  of  his  connivance  at  the 
premature  closing  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  Kaid  has 
not  satisfied  anybody,  and  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  truth  regarding 
this  unhappy  incident  has  not  yet  been  revealed.  It  was  rumoured 
before  the  meeting  of  the  House  that  Sir  William  meant  to  make  a 
fierce  attack  upon  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  connection  with  the 
Kaid;  but,  to  the  amazement  of  everybody,  his  speech  was  really 
an  almost  impassioned  defence  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Wednesday,  the  7th  of  February. — For  once  politics  take  prece- 
dence of  the  campaign.  The  election  for  York,  with  the  crushing 
defeat  of  the  Liberal  candidate,  and  the  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  equally  crushing  defeat  of  the  Opposition,  are 
events  of  unmistakable  significance  and  importance.  Clearly,  the 
country  is  determined  on  no  pretext  to  allow  itself  to  be  drawn  into 
any  course  that  might  seem  to  the  outside  world  to  indicate  that  it 
was  weakening  in  its  support  of  the  war.  It  is  even  ready  to  condone 
the  numberless  blunders  of  the  Government  rather  than  present  an 
appearance  of  division  before  the  unfriendly  world  outside.  This 
moral  is  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  many  members  of  the  Opposition 
were  most  reluctant  to  vote  last  night  for  the  amendment  of  Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice,  and  that  threescore  of  them  actually  addressed 
an  appeal  to  their  leader  not  to  go  to  a  division.  It  was  too  late 
then  to  avoid  a  division,  but  the  conviction  that  a  blunder  in  tactics 
was  committed  in  moving  the  amendment  at  all  is  widespread  among 
Liberals  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  Irish  party  has  united  itself  with  a  vengeance.  It  has 
signalised  its  renewed  union  by  electing  Mr.  John  Redmond  as  its 
leader.  Mr.  John  Eedmond  is  a  very  able  man,  but  even  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  ability  is  his  faculty  of  hating.  When  the  Parnell 
split  took  place  Mr.  Redmond  showed  his  hatred  of  those  Irish  mem- 
bers who  refused  to  follow  their  late  leader  in  his  deliberate  attempt 
to  wreck  Home  Rule.  A  little  later,  when  Mr.  Parnell  had  passed 
away,  and  a  Liberal  Government  had  taken  office  with  a  Home  Rule 
programme,  Mr.  Redmond  turned  his  hatred  upon  his  Liberal  allies, 
and  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  disruption  of  the  alliance  between 
British  and  Irish  Home  Rulers.  He  may  not  have  advanced  the 
Home  Rule  cause  by  this  line,  but  he  undoubtedly  advanced  his  own 
interests,  as  is  now  made  manifest.  It  is  probable  that  in  his  hands 
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the  Irish  party  will  become  more  hostile  to  Liberalism  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago  to  Conservatism.  At  all  events,  there  is  now  an  end  to 
the  joint  action  of  Liberal  and  Irish  members.  I  am  bound  to  say  I 
have  not  met  a  single  Liberal  who  is  not  glad  of  the  fact.  Whatever 
the  future  may  have  in  store  in  politics,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
the  question  of  Home  Eule  will  not  be  one  of  the  issues  submitted 
to  the  country  at  the  next  general  election. 

The  latest  development  of  French  Anglophobia  is  not  a  very 
promising  one.  It  consists  of  an  attempt  to  induce  Germany  to  play 
the  part  of  cat's-paw  for  France  in  Egypt.  The  Germans  are  a 
practical  people,  and  are  hardly  likely  to  be  tempted  by  the  induce- 
ments held  out  to  them  by  their  excellent  neighbours.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  difficulties  of  a  material  kind  in  the  way  of  any 
hostile  movement  against  Egypt  that  even  a  German  fire-eater  must 
recognise.  The  master  of  the  strongest  fleet  is  still  the  master  of 
Egypt,  and  as  yet  that  position  continues  to  be  held  by  England. 

Thursday,  the  8th  of  February. — The  news  from  the  seat  of  war 
to-day  shows  that  active  operations  are  in  progress  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  field.  In  Cape  Colony  it  is  clear  that  we  are  on  the  eve 
of  the  forward  movement  of  the  British  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  campaign  into  the  enemy's  territory.  In  Natal  Sir 
Redvers  Buller  has  again  advanced  towards  Ladysmith,  and  heavy 
fighting  has  once  more  commenced.  This  morning  a  private 
message  reached  a  great  financial  house  positively  announcing  that 
Ladysmith  had  been  relieved ;  but  there  is  no  confirmation  of  the 
story  to-night,  and  once  more  we  are  held  in  suspense.  Of  the 
character  of  this  war  we  have  some  remarkable  indications  from 
those  who  have  actually  taken  part  in  it.  An  officer  who  has  come 
home  from  the  front  invalided  told  the  following  story  the  other  day 
to  a  friend.  He  was  out  in  command  of  a  mounted  scouting  party, 
eleven  all  told,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Modder  Eiver.  After 
moving  about  for  some  hours  without  seeing  a  sign  of  the  enemy's 
presence  they  came  to  a  piece  of  rising  ground.  This,  after  having 
carefully  reconnoitred  it,  they  ascended.  The  officer  was  surveying 
the  surrounding  country  with  a  field-glass  when  he  heard  a  slight 
noise  at  his  side,  and,  looking  round,  saw  one  of  his  men  falling  from 
his  horse.  "Within  a  few  seconds  six  other  men  fell,  some  killed  and 
others  seriously  wounded.  No  one  had  seen  a  Boer,  and  not  a  single 
shot  had  been  heard ;  yet  in  less  than  a  minute  seven  of  the  party 
of  eleven  had  been  struck  down  by  the  bullets  of  the  invisible 
enemy  !  This  little  story  conveys  a  weird  idea  of  what  war  is,  with 
the  new  weapons  of  precision.  One  wonders  whether  our  French 
and  German  critics  realise  the  change  that  has  passed  over  military 
operations  since  the  last  great  campaign  in  Europe,  or  the  character 
of  the  soldiers  who  can  acquit  themselves  manfully  in  such  a  contest 
as  the  present. 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Edward  Leatham  deserves  greater  notice  than 
it  has  received  in  the  daily  press.  For  many  years  Mr.  Leatham  was 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  was  recog- 
nised as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  advanced  Radical  party.  His 
Radicalism,  it  is  true,  was  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  was  founded 
upon  his  love  of  political  freedom  and  equality.  Towards  Socialism 
he  had  no  leaning,  nor  was  he  altogether  in  sympathy  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Manchester  School,  so  stoutly  maintained  by  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  Bright.  He  was  an  admirable  public 
speaker,  one  of  the  few  men -with  whom  eloquence  seemed  to  be  a 
natural  gift.  He  was  besides  a  man  of  cultivation  and  of  real  literary 
capacity.  After  the  Liberal  disruption  of  1886  he  took  little  part 
in  public  life.  He  could  not  work  with  the  Home  Rule  party,  and 
his  natural  leaning  towards  Radicalism  was  too  strong  to  allow  him  to 
feel  comfortable  in  the  ranks  of  the  party  to  which  throughout  his 
life  he  had  been  strenuously  opposed. 

Saturday,  the  IQth  of  February. — Yesterday  was  another  day  of 
plentiful  rumours  and  grave  anxiety.  Again  we  had  contradictory 
stories  of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  and  the  defeat  of  General  Buller. 
This  morning  but  little  light  is  thrown  upon  the  situation,  and  we 
must  wait  with  such  patience  as  we  can  muster  up  for  the  march  of 
events.  In  the  meantime  the  political  situation  at  home  is  full  of 
interest.  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  compulsory  retirement  from  the 
representation  of  Plymouth  is  not  a  creditable  sign  of  the  times.  It 
is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  local  caucus  to  make  a  member  of 
Parliament  vote  according  to  its  commands.  The  last  time  such  an 
attempt  was  made  was  when  the  Radical  caucus  of  Bradford 
endeavoured  to  dictate  to  Mr.  Forster.  That  stalwart  champion  of 
political  independence  fought  his  caucus,  and  triumphed  over  it. 
Sir  Edward  Clarke,  however,  has  been  beaten  in  the  struggle.  The 
incident  accurately  reflects  the  present  temper  of  the  constituencies. 
Passion  runs  high,  and  the  British  public  will,  for  the  moment, 
tolerate  no  opinions  that  run  counter  to  its  prevailing  mood.  No 
doubt  it  justifies  this  hostility  to  free  speech  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  above  all  things  essential  that  England  should  show  that  she  is  as 
resolute  in  her  determination  to  carry  the  war  to  a  successful  issue 
as  her  colonies  are.  *  The  Empire  must  present  a  united  front  to  the 
world '  is  the  cry  that  is  universally  raised,  and  every  one  must  recog- 
nise the  substantial  justification  which  existing  circumstances  furnish 
for  such  a  cry.  But  none  the  less  one  must  regret  the  injury  which 
our  political  life  suffers  when  honest  differences  of  opinion  are  treated 
as  a  crime,  and  freedom  of  speech  is  denied  to  those  who  run  counter 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  hour. 

Monday,  the  12th  of  February. — There  is  much  depression  to-day 
over  the  position  of  affairs  in  Natal.  The  withdrawal  of  Sir  Redvers 
Buller  from  the  Tugela  is,  it  is  feared,  merely  the  prelude  to  the  fall 
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of  Lady  smith.  No  one  blames,  or  lias  any  right  to  blame,  General 
Buller  for  the  issue  of  his  third  attempt  to  break  through  the  lines 
of  the  enemy.  He  has  done  his  best,  and  it  may  be  said  with 
confidence  that  no  troops  in  the  world  could  have  done  better.  Nor  is 
the  fate  of  Ladysmith  itself  one  of  the  essential  facts  of  the  campaign. 
The  masterly  despatch  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  published  in 
to-day's  Morning  Post  sets  forth  the  position  with  great  clearness, 
and  in  a  spirit  of  healthy  optimism.  But  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  general  mood  to-day  is  one  of  depression — undue  depression,  it 
seems  to  me.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  with  which  Lord  Koberts 
has  to  grapple  is  now  not  only  recognised  but  is  even  being 
exaggerated.  Abroad  the  feeling  of  exultation  over  our  troubles 
appears  to  be  growing  less  acute.  A  dim  perception  of  the  fact  that 
we  mean  to  '  see  it  through/  and  that  no  mediation  on  the  part  of 
any  outside  Power  will  be  accepted,  seems  to  have  entered  into 
the  minds  of  our  rivals. 

There  is  a  remarkable  letter  to-day  in  the  Times  on  the  subject 
of  the  Treasury.  It  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  when  it  traces  much 
of  the  trouble  of  which  Lord  Salisbury  spoke  so  feelingly  on  the 
opening  night  of  the  Session  to  the  fact  that  we  have  not  had  any 
Prime  Minister  during  the  lifetime  of  this  Government.  Lord 
Salisbury  undertook  an  impossible  task  when  he  combined  in  his 
own  person  the  double  functions  of  Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  absolutely  certain  that  one  or  other  of  these 
offices  must  remain  unfilled.  No  human  being  could  ever  pretend 
to  fill  both  posts  for  more  than  a  very  brief  period.  This  fact  was 
duly  impressed  upon  the  public  by  certain  Liberal  critics  at  the 
time  when  this  Ministry  was  formed.  But  at  that  moment  no 
criticism  of  the  kind  had  the  slightest  weight.  We  are  now  reaping 
the  consequences  of  a  deplorable  mistake.  Lord  Salisbury  has  been 
Foreign  Secretary  since  1895,  but  it  is  only  in  name  that  he  has 
been  Prime  Minister.  The  various  departments  of  the  Government 
have  been  left  to  their  own  devices ;  there  has  been  no  co-ordinating 
power,  and  the  '  tyranny  '  of  the  Treasury  has  been  unchecked. 

That  '  tyranny '  is  by  no  means  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  and  exer- 
cised by  so  capable  a  public  servant  as  Sir  Francis  Mowatt  it  may 
quite  conceivably  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  nation.  But  the 
Treasury  has  got  a  bad  name,  and  some  of  its  traditions  certainly 
indicate  that  this  name  is  not  wholly  undeserved.  I  remember  a 
distinguished  public  man  who  has  risen  high  in  the  service  of  the 
State  relating  to  me  a  little  experience  of  his  own.  On  the  day  on 
which  he  first  entered  a  certain  Government  office  as  a  junior  clerk  he 
was  the  witness  of  a  scene  that  filled  him  with  amazement.  An  elderly 
gentleman  who  was  seated  at  another  desk  in  the  same  room  suddenly 
rose  from  his  seat,  dragged  his  chair  to  the  fireplace,  and,  seizing  the 
poker,  attacked  the  offending  piece  of  furniture  with  what  seemed  to 
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be  maniacal  fury.  When  he  had  broken  a  leg  off  the  chair  his 
passion  seemed  to  be  exhausted.  He  flung  the  damaged  seat  into 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and,  getting  another  chair,  calmly  resumed  his 
work  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  My  friend  on  leaving  his 
work  that  afternoon  ventured,  with  the  hesitation  of  a  novice,  to  ask 
another  clerk  who  had  been  a  witness  of  the  scene  what  it  meant. 

i Is  Mr.  X subject  to  attacks  of  this  kind?'  he  asked.  'Mr. 

X ! '  was  the  response.  '  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with 

him.  You  see,  one  of  the  castors  had  come  off  his  chair,  and  the 
Treasury  won't  replace  castors  ;  they  will  repair  nothing  less  serious 
than  a  broken  leg.  So  he  broke  one  of  the  legs,  and  now  he  will  get 
the  castor  put  on  again.'  This  story  is  not  merely  ben  trovato — 
it  is  absolutely  true,  and  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  Treasury 
methods  and  traditions. 

Tuesday,  the  I3th  of  February. — The  statements  made  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  last  night  respecting  the  military  proposals  of 
the  Government  have  by  no  means  reassured  the  public  mind. 
The  verdict  upon  the  new  plans  of  the  War  Office,  from  whatever 
side  they  may  come,  are  the  reverse  of  favourable.  There  is  an 
appearance  of  makeshift  and  compromise  about  the  scheme  which 
strikes  everybody  unfavourably,  and  some  of  the  blots  upon  it  are 
obvious  to  most  persons,  except  perhaps  its  authors.  That  which  is 
most  to  be  feared  is  that  this  crude  and  to  some  extent  illusory 
method  of  meeting  a  great  emergency  may  precipitate  the  political 
crisis  so  universally  dreaded  and  deprecated. 

Wednesday,  the  14th  of  February. — Although  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  there  will  be  any  opposition  to  the  Ministerial  pro- 
posals with  regard  to  the  Army,  the  dissatisfaction  that  they  have 
caused  seems  to  be  deepening  on  all  sides.  One  point  in  connection 
with  our  military  system  is  attracting  an  ever-increasing  degree  of 
attention.  This  is  the  great  part  '  Society  '  plays  in  connection  with 
the  Army.  Society  unhappily  nowadays  means  money  rather  than 
good  birth,  and  Mr.  Wyndham  had  to  confess  yesterday  that  it  was 
both  a  scandal  and  a  danger  that  an  officer  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  for 
example,  needed  a  private  income  of  5001.  a  year  as  a  minimum  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  career.  The  nationalisation  of  the 
Army  means  to  a  large  extent  its  democratisation,  and  the  feeling  is 
growing  in  many  quarters  that  l  smart '  society  will  have  to  be  pre- 
pared to  see  the  Army,  which  has  been  so  long  its  special  preserve, 
thrown  open  to  all  classes.  There  is  more  in  this  new  movement 
than  appears  upon  the  surface.  Many  facts  in  our  national  life  are 
being  tried  by  the  ordeal  of  war,  and  among  others  the  social 
influences  which  have  played  so  great  a  part  in  politics,  in  finance, 
and  in  administration  during  recent  years  are  being  subjected  to 
sharp  criticism.  The  luxury  and  self-indulgence  of  a  certain  pluto- 
cratic section  of  society  have  been  heavily  attacked  by  more  than  one 
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writer  in  the  newspapers  during  the  last  few  days,  notably  by  Mr.  Arnold 
White  in  a  letter  in  the  Daily  Chronicle,  and  there  are  some  who 
foresee  a  great  popular  uprising  against  these  evils.  One  remembers, 
however,  that  long  ago  Wordsworth  framed  just  such  an  indictment 
against  the  luxury  and  self-indulgence  of  his  own  time  as  that  which 
we  are  hearing  now.  Men  and  women  in  his  days,  as  in  ours,  felt 
that  they  *  must  run  glittering  as  a  brook,'  or  they  were  all  unblessed, 
and  then,  as  now,  we  had  the  pious  aspiration  for  simpler  manners  and 
a  nobler  standard  of  living.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  already  a 
reaction  against  the  materialism  and  sensuality  of  the  age  is  setting 
in  here,  just  as  it  did  in  France  after  1870,  and  in  our  own  country 
after  the  long  agony  of  the  Napoleonic  wars.  That  which  is  to  be 
noted  is  that  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  lessening  of  the  resolve  to 
carry  the  present  struggle  to  a  successful  issue. 

Thursday,  the  1 5th  of  February. — The  monotony  of  waiting  for 
news  is  at  last  dispelled  by  the  tidings  of  the  advance  of  the  army 
under  Lord  Koberts  into  the  Free  State.  So  far  all  goes  well ;  but 
even  the  initial  step  in  the  movement  has  not  been  without  its  cost. 
One  brave  young  officer  with  whom  I  travelled  from  Egypt  three 
months  ago,  and  who  was  hurrying  from  Fashoda,  where  he  had 
been  stationed,  a  solitary  white  man,  to  safeguard  the  post  wrested 
from  Major  Marchand,  is  counted  with  the  dead  to-day.  There  have 
been  many  gallant  young  soldiers  besides  Captain  Majendie  who  since 
this  war  began  have  borne  witness  to  their  patriotism  and  loyalty 
with  their  lives.  But  remembering  how  short  a  time  it  seems  since 
I  saw  him,  burning  with  eagerness  for  further  service,  asking  only 
to  be  sent  to  the  front,  and  scorning  the  idea  that  his  own  sufferings 
from  the  pestilential  climate  of  Fashoda  furnished  any  reason  for  avoid- 
ing further  exertions  and  exposure,  I  cannot  pass  by  the  announce- 
ment of  his  death  without  a  passing  word.  He  was  a  type  of  the 
highest  class  among  our  younger  officers,  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  is 
but  one  of  many  gallant  and  yet  gentle  souls  who  have  already 
perished  in  this  great  struggle,  the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  counted 
not  merely  in  the  numbers  but  in  the  virtues  of  the  slain. 

Friday,  the  1 6th  of  February. — When  men  turned  to  their  news- 
papers this  morning  that  which  first  drew  their  attention  was  the 
report  of  Lord  Eosebery's  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night. 
But  almost  before  the  full  meaning  of  that  remarkable  utterance 
had  been  grasped,  the  thoughts  of  everybody  were  turned  in  another 
direction  by  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  The  announce- 
ment came  so  suddenly  that  it  had  all  the  force  of  the  unexpected. 
At  last  a  great  and  substantial  victory  has  been  gained  in  South 
Africa,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  fear  that  its  effect  will  be 
neutralised  by  any  subsequent  news.  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the 
exultation  which  prevailed  universally  as  the  good  news  spread  from 
place  to  place,  or  of  the  loud  praises  that  were  showered  upon  Lord 
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Roberts  for  his  strategy  and  General  French  for  the  skill  and  swift- 
ness with  which  he  put  the  bold  design  into  execution.  For  some 
days  past  it  has  been  clear  that  the  whole  British  force  in  South 
Africa  was  at  last  moving  in  unison  at  the  bidding  of  one  resolute 
authority.  We  now  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  last  advance  by 
Oeneral  Buller  towards  Ladysmith,  and  of  General  Macdonald's 
retirement  from  Koodoesberg  after  his  brilliant  little  success  in  that 
direction.  Both  to  Buller  and  to  Macdonald  belongs  a  share  of  the 
credit  in  the  important  advantage  that  has  now  been  secured  on  the 
field  of  war. 

To  return  to  Lord  Rosebery's  speech,  it  is  obvious  that  it  has 
made  a  deep  impression  not  merely  in  the  House  of  Lords  but  on 
the  country.  The  ex-Premier  has  expressed  the  opinion  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the  shambling 
and  confused  proposals  of  the  Government  for  strengthening  the 
Army,  and  he  has  at  the  same  time  drawn  attention  to  a  subject 
irom  which  most  of  our  politicians  of  both  parties  carefully  avert 
their  gaze — the  critical  state  of  our  foreign  relations.  Lord  Kimberley 
emphasised  Lord  Rosebery's  warning  upon  this  subject.  It  is  a 
warning  that  Ministers  will  do  well  to  take.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury  was 
as  feeble  and  ineffective  in  his  reply  to  his  two  immediate  predecessors 
at  the  Foreign  Office  as  he  was  in  his  statement  regarding  the  war 
on  the  opening  night  of  the  Session.  The  most  amusing  newspaper 
commentary  on  Lord  Rosebery's  speech  is  that  which  appears  in  this 
morning's  Standard.  That  respectable  journal  is  scandalised  by  the 
force  and  eloquence  with  which  the  ex-Premier  discussed  the  critical 
state  of  the  Empire.  When  the  house  is  in  flames  it  is  evidently 
unpardonable  to  cry  '  Fire  ! '  One  must  only  whisper  the  word,  for 
fear  of  waking  the  housekeeper  slumbering  in  the  garret. 

Saturday,  the  17 'th  of  February. — The  news  from  the  seat  of  war 
continues  to  be  satisfactory.  The  relief  of  Kimberley  is  a  real  one, 
and,  although  Lord  Roberts  has  not  yet  caught  General  Cronjein  the 
meshes  of  the  net  he  has  spread,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  has  gained 
an  immense  strategical  advantage.  The  notable  thing  here,  however, 
is  the  caution,  approaching  almost  to  timidity,  with  which  the  public 
accepts  the  more  favourable  intelligence  from  South  Africa.  We 
have  had  so  many  disappointments  that  it  is  in  fear  and  trembling 
that  we  accept  the  brighter  omens  of  to-day.  The  newspaper  strate- 
gists are  full  of  warnings  against  an  over-sanguine  estimate  of 
the  new  position.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  them  to  take  such  pains 
to  restrain  our  natural  hopes.  We  have  only  to  note  the  comments 
of  the  Continental  press  in  order  to  get  rid  of  any  undue  exaltation. 
If  anything  were  needed  to  bring  home  to  us  our  isolation  in  Europe, 
it  would  be  this  display  of  almost  furious  chagrin  at  the  bare  thought 
that  we  may  after  all  disappoint  the  confident  predictions  of  ruin  and 
disaster  with  which  the  whole  press  of  France  and  Germany  has  pur- 
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sued  us  for  months  past.  One  would  have  thought  that  the  better 
class  of  French  journalists  would  have  too  keen  a  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous to  indulge  in  these  angry  denials  of  facts  which  to-morrow  they 
will  be  compelled  to  accept.  But  the  old  sense  of  humour  seems  to- 
have  deserted  our  neighbours.  They  hate  us  so  desperately  that 
they  are  even  ready  to  make  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  Europe 
rather  than  abate  their  malevolence  by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth. 

Lord  Kosebery's  speech  continues  to  be  the  chief  topic  of  dis- 
cussion. The  fact  that  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  spoke  last 
night  in  deprecation  of  the  conscription,  and  that  he  seemed  inclined 
to  make  light  of  our  international  difficulties  outside  the  South 
African  question,  has  been  accepted  by  others  besides  Mr.  Balfour 
as  indicating  his  desire  to  separate  himself  from  Lord  Kosebery  and 
Lord  Kimberley.  This,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  is  not  the  case. 
The  majority  of  men  in  Parliament,  and  of  men  in  the  streets  also, 
find  no  fault  with  the  ex-Premier  for  having  spoken  in  such  a  tone 
as  to  compel  the  attention  of  the  country  to  the  actual  situation. 
The  natural  optimism  of  the  departmental  statesman  who  believes 
that  somehow  or  other  the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  will  manage  to  muddle  through  even  such  a  crisis 
as  the  present,  does  not  represent  the  highest  level  either  of  states- 
manship or  patriotism.  We  have  to  face  facts  that  are  hardly 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  our  traditional  self-complacency, 
and  there  are  many  men  who  have,  as  a  rule,  little  sympathy  with 
Lord  Kosebery  who  openly  rejoice  that  he  should  have  put  the 
'stark-naked  truth'  before  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the  speech 
which  seems  to  have  startled  the  average  politician  so  greatly. 
After  all,  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  rightly  said,  we  have 
other  difficulties  besides  those  in  South  Africa ;  and  some  of  these 
at  present  wear  a  very  threatening  character.  It  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  extending  the  Empire.  The  question  is  how  to  hold  and 
safeguard  the  Empire  we  already  possess. 

Monday,  the  19th  of  February. — Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  whose  death 
is  announced  this  morning,  was  a  very  interesting  and  picturesque 
figure  in  our  public  life.  He  was  an  advanced  Kadical  of  the  old 
school  and  an  ardent  Imperialist.  He  was  one  of  the  few  great 
speakers  of  our  time ;  and  he  was  absolutely  independent.  It  is  a 
pity  that  his  sensitiveness  to  unfair  criticism  led  him  into  a  position 
of  isolation  in  the  political  world,  for  he  was  a  man  who  might  have 
played  a  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  it  is,  he  will 
be  best  known  to  fame  because  of  the  conspicuous  share  he  had  in 
the  struggles  for  liberty  on  the  Continent  in  the  middle  of  our 
century.  No  Englishman  rendered  more  remarkable  service  than 
he  did  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity,  and  many  of  the  revolutionary 
leaders  of  Hungary,  Eussia,  and  Germany  were  indebted  to  him  for 
substantial  assistance  in  their  struggle  against  despotism.  It  is  an 
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open  secret  that  it  was  he  who  found  the  money  with  which  Orsini 
was  enabled  to  carry  out  the  plot  of  the  Paris  Opera  House,  though 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Cowen  it  should  be  said  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  funds  with  which  he  supplied  the  great  con- 
spirator were  to  be  applied  in  this  fashion.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Cowen 
had  hardly  been  seen  in  London,  and  he  appeared  to  have  passed 
altogether  out  of  active  political  life. 

Wednesday,  the  2lst  of  February. — Hopeful  anticipations  are 
universal  to-day,  though  we  have  had  no  decisive  news  with  regard 
to  the  pursuit  of  General  Cronje,  and  Lady  smith  has  not  yet  been 
actually  relieved.  The  list  of  casualties  published  this  evening 
shows  that  there  has  been  heavy  fighting  in  the  Free  State,  and  no 
one  knows  how  it  has  ended.  Yet  every  one  seems  resolved  to  look 
on  the  rosy  side  of  the  picture,  and  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  prevailing  temperament  to-day  and  that  of  a 
week  ago.  The  Queen's  remarkable  letter,  virtually  appealing  to 
her  old  soldiers  to  return  to  the  ranks,  is  a  significant  indication  of 
the  view  taken  in  the  highest  quarters  of  the  political  and  military 
situation.  The  letter  recalls  visions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Tilbury. 
The  apparent  apathy  of  Ministers  is  clearly  not  shared  by  all  who 
have  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information. 

Last  night's  debate  on  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  Hawksley  letters 
was  not  a  success  so  far  as  the  attack  on  the  Colonial  Secretary  was 
concerned.  This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  times  are  not 
propitious  for  an  organised  movement  against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
there  was  really  nothing  new  in  the  stolen  documents  published  in 
the  Ind6pendance  Beige.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  premature 
close  of  the  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  Raid  and  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's unhappy  tribute  to  Mr.  Rhodes  had  a  direct  share  in  bringing 
about  the  present  war.  No  sensible  person  believes  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  a  party  to  the  Raid,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  been  indiscreet  in  his  utterances.  The  vindication  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  in  itself  a  grave  indiscretion,  for  it  convinced  the 
suspicious  Mr.  Kruger  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  and  his  great 
antagonist  in  South  Africa  were  hand  in  glove.  Possibly  if  the  tele- 
grams about  which  so  much  fuss  has  been  made  were  to  be  published 
they  would  bring  other  indiscretions  home  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  would  establish  any  graver  charge  against 
him.  The  pity  is  that  he  did  not  insist  upon  having  these  documents 
made  public.  It  would  have  been  a  service  to  the  State  if  all  suspi- 
cions, however  unreasonable,  with  regard  to  his  action  could  have 
been  finally  dispelled. 

Ttiursday,  the  22nd  of  February. — This  morning's  list  of 
casualties  and  the  fact  that  no  further  news  as  to  the  pursuit  of 
General  Cronje  was  published,  caused  a  reaction  to-day  from  yester- 
day's exultation.  The  usual  foolish  rumours  were  spread  abroad,  and 
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tales  of  a  great  disaster  found  currency  in  the  City.  But  with  the 
afternoon  came  reassuring  news,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  war  had  been  fought  not  unsuccessfully. 
Cronje  and  his  forces  were  hemmed  in,  the  reinforcements  which 
alone  could  save  him  had  been  beaten  back,  and  our  army  retained 
command  of  the  situation.  From  Natal,  too,  came  news  that 
seemed  to  make  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  certain  and  imminent,  so 
that  the  pendulum  swung  once  more  from  depression  to  rejoicing. 
None  the  less  were  men  burdened  by  the  thought  of  the  long  list  of 
dead  and  wounded — the  price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  every  victory. 
We  seem  to  have  reached  the  very  crisis  of  the  struggle,  and  the 
events  of  the  next  week,  both  in  the  Free  State  and  Natal,  are 
awaited  with  almost  sickening  impatience.  •  t  . 

Saturday,  the  2&th  of  February. — All  day  yesterday  men  went 
about  with  grave  faces.  The  telegrams  which  told  of  the  terrible 
struggle  in  progress  in  the  very  bed  of  the  Modder  River,  of  Cronje's 
hopeless  plight  and  his  stern  determination  to  die  rather  than  to 
yield,  affected  everybody.  There  was  universal  admiration  of  the 
heroism  of  the  Boer  general,  and  bitter  regret  that  he  should  have 
imposed  upon  Lord  Roberts  the  painful  task  of  annihilating  his 
force  by  the  sheer  weight  of  a  pitiless  artillery  fire.  But  the 
measure  was  recognised  as  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  hope 
was  everywhere  entertained  that  it  would  shorten  the  war  by  weeks, 
if  not  by  months.  Last  night  the  report  that  Cronje  had  at  last 
thrown  up  the  sponge  was  widespread  throughout  London,  but  to-day 
brings  no  confirmation  of  it,  and  once  again  we  have  to  wait  in 
suspense  for  the  moment  when  we  shall  hear  the  issue  of  the  fateful 
struggle.  Hope  still  runs  high  with  regard  to  Ladysmith,  and  there 
are  whispers  that  to-morrow  will  see  its  deliverance  from  the  grasp 
of  the  besiegers.  It  is  time  that  deliverance  came,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  daily  list  of  deaths  from  disease  published  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  movement  in  favour  of  the  formation  of  a  Liberal  Imperial 
Association,  to  which  the  Times  referred  yesterday,  has  not  been 
started  under  the  sanction  of  any  of  our  best  known  Liberal 
Imperialists.  It  has  probably  been  provoked  by  the  action  of  the 
extreme  men  of  the  Radical  party,  whose  primary  motive  in  all  their 
actions  seems  to  be  hatred  of  Lord  Rosebery,  and  who  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  damaging  him,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  by  gross  and 
deliberate  misrepresentation.  Sensible  and  patriotic  Liberals  desire 
neither  the  break-up  of  the  Liberal  party  nor  the  establishment  in 
the  public  mind  of  the  idea  that  the  Liberal  policy  is  that  of  the 
Little-Englanders.  The  great  majority  of  Liberals  at  this  moment 
support  a  policy  of  sane  Imperialism,  but  for  the  sake  of  peace  they 
have  not  taken  any  aggressive  action  against  the  political  busy- 
bodies  and  extreme  advocates  of  the  Boer  cause,  who  have  vainly 
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tried  to  induce  the  Opposition  to  support  the  c  stop  the  war '  policy. 
If,  however,  the  intriguers  on  the  extreme  left  in  the  House  of 
Commons  should  persist  in  their  attempts  to  ostracise  the  ex-Premier 
and  all  who  happen  to  agree  with  him  on  questions  of  Imperial 
policy,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  to  avoid  a  schism  in  the  Liberal 
party  more  extended  and  more  disastrous  than  that  of  1886.  This 
possibility  is  engaging  the  serior  3  attention  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition  at  the  present  moment. 

Sunday,  the  25th  of  February. — The  great  crowd  that  waited  till 
nearly  midnight  yesterday  in  front  of  the  War  Office  learned  nothing 
of  the  progress  of  the  war — nothing  but  the  names  of  dead  and 
wounded — and  this  morning  our  newpapers  have  nothing  further  to 
tell  us.  From'the  Continent  come  definite  stories  of  British  disasters 
both  at  the  Modder  and  before  Ladysmith ;  but  nobody  attaches  any 
credence  to  them,  and  still  the  public  waits  with  courageous  patience 
for  the  issue  that  it  anticipates  so  confidently. 

Mr.  Asquith's  speech  at  Oxford  confirms  my  reference  yesterday 
to  the  existing  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Liberalism.  The  attempt  of 
a  small  and  insignificant  body  of  ultra-Radicals  to  exploit  the  Liberal 
party  for  their  own  ends  is  strongly  resented,  while  the  employment 
of  the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone — to  whom  Little-Englandism  was  always 
hateful — as  a  cover  for  their  conspiracy  against  the  whole  body  of 
moderate  Liberals  is  regarded  as  an  indiscretion  of  the  worst  kind. 
Mr.  Asquith's  warning  as  to  the  effect  which  these  proceedings  must 
have  is  endorsed  by  every  politician  of  experience  and  position  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  it  will 
have  any  effect  upon  those  for  whom  it  is  intended. 

Monday,  the  26th  of  February. — I  close  my  diary  before  the 
inevitable  has  overtaken  Cronje  and  his  army;  but  that  his  surrender 
is  inevitable  is  humanly  certain.  In  Natal  this  morning  news  is  not 
quite  so  hopeful.  The  Boer  army  is  still  in  the  field  and  stoutly 
resisting  the  advance  of  General  Buller.  But  here  also  our  cause 
makes  progress,  while- elsewhere  in  the  fieU  of  war  all  seems  to  be 
well.  It  is  when  one  turns  from  South  Africa  to  Europe,  and  even  to 
America,  that  the  clouds  look  blackest.  But  the  change  that  seems 
imminent  in  Africa  may  at  the  same  time  change  everything  else. 

WEMYSS  REID. 
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IMPERIAL   SAFETY 


ELEVEN  years  ago  I  pointed  out  that 

the  position  of  Great  Britain  among  the  nations  is  supremely  strong,  if  only 
the  nature  as  well  as  the  standard  of  her  military  preparations  is  hrought  into 
harmony  with  her  true  policy.  That  position  is  assailable  all  the  world  over,  so 
long  as  no  attempt  is  made  to  frame  and  to  maintain  an  organisation  in  accordance 
with  real  needs.  .  .  .  The  verdict  of  war  is  now  quickly  given,  and  when  hostilities 
commence  the  day  of  organisation  has  already  ended.  To  determine  the  necessary 
strength  of  the  Navy  is  the  duty  of  Government,  and  to  create  and  maintain 
that  Navy,  at  any  sacrifice,  is  a  responsibility  from  which  the  nation  will  not 
shrink  when  once  it  has  fully  grasped  the  prime  conditions  of  its  existence. 

The  total  naval  expenditure  for  the  year  in  which  these  words 
were  written  was  under  12^  millions.  Within  a  few  months  the  need 
for  a  great  increase  became  manifest,  and  the  Naval  Defence  Act  of 
the  31st  of  May  1889  laid  down  that  '  It  is  expedient  that  a  sum 
not  exceeding  21,000,000^.  be  granted  for  the  building,  arming, 
equipping,  and  completing  for  sea  vessels  for  Her  Majesty's  Navy/ 
On  the  26th  of  February  Mr.  Groschen  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Estimates  for  the  current  year,  amounting  to  more 
than  27J  millions,  or  with  expenditure  under  the  Naval  Works  Act 
to  nearly  30  millions.  '  The  average  yearly  increase  during  the  past 
five  years  has/  said  the  First  Lord,  '  been  about  2,000,000£  .... 
The  same  principles  have  underlain  the  Estimates  from  year  to  year, 
and  they  have  not  been  spasmodic  or  capricious/ 

The  contrast  between  the  Naval  Estimates  of  1888-89  and 
those  of  1900-01  is  sufficiently  startling ;  but  finality  has  certainly 
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not  been  attained.  As  I  stated  in  this  Keview,1  l  A  costly  naval 
competition  seems  likely  to  be  maintained  until  the  burden  becomes 
universally  intolerable.'  After  discussing  the  then  German  pro- 
gramme, I  asserted  that  '  the  wealth  of  persuasive  argument '  by 
which  it  had  been  supported  was  capable  of  indefinite  extension,2  and 
that  the  only  certain  indication  pointed  to  the  demand  of  still 
'  further  sacrifices  '  from  the  German  people.  This  has  already 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  Germany  is  now  engrossed  by  the  conside- 
ration of  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  scheme  which  the  Emperor 
and  the  Colonial  party  appear  to  regard  as  necessary  for  her  salva- 
tion. Whether  the  ruinocis  naval  competition  upon  which  several 
powers  have  embarked  is  due  to  the  necessary  measures  of  defence 
which  Great  Britain  tardily  adopted,  or  whether  those  measures  were 
inspired  by  the  growth  of  the  navies  of  foreign  powers  need  not  be 
discussed.  We  are  face  to  face  with  facts,  and  the  complex  inter- 
action of  the  aims  and  ambitions  of  nations  defies  analysis. 

The  point  of  greatest  importance  is  that,  in  elevating  the  Navy  to 
the  first  place  in  our  idea  of  imperial  defence,  and  in  earnestly 
setting  about  the  rehabilitation  of  our  wasted  fleet,  we  resumed  the 
threads  of  an  ancient  and  a  forgotten  policy.  The  greatest  move- 
ment which  has  marked  the  wonderful  reign  of  the  Queen  was 
essentially  national.  Appeals  to  history  and  to  reason  powerfully 
influenced  men  of  every  degree.  We  reversed  the  process  lately 
begun  in  Germany,  where  the  political  and  official  leaders  inaugurated 
and  strove  by  every  means  to  promote  the  new  naval  measures.  In 
Great  Britain  the  motive  force  came  from  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  Navy  can  be  claimed  as  the  work  of  the 
democracy,  using  the  term  in  its  best  sense. 

The  question  of  the  Navy  has  penetrated  so  deeply  into  the  mind 
of  the  British  nation,  at  home  and  abroad,  that  there  is  no  present 
fear  of  backsliding.  It  is  universally  understood  that  the  fleet  must 
be  maintained  at  a  strength  and  at  a  standard  of  preparation  which 
will  enable  it  to  obtain  and  to  retain  the  effective  command  of  the 
sea  during  war,  and  that,  if  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled,  the  doom 
of  Carthage  will  overtake  our  free  empire.  We  are  beginning  to 
recognise  that  the  heavy  sacrifices  accepted  during  the  past  eleven 
years  have  been  abundantly  justified.  More  than  once  during  this 
period  the  fleet  has  stood  between  the  nation  and  a  great  war.  And 
now  it  is  not  the  prestige  but  the  tremendous  power  represented 
by  the  white  ensign  which  alone  enables  us  to  wage  a  difficult 
campaign  in  South  Africa.  Tens  of  thousands  of  troops  and  tons 
of  stores  leave  our  ports  to  traverse  6,000  miles  of  sea  in  security 
only  because  over  them  all — unseen  and  almost  forgotten — spreads 
the  guardianship  of  the  greatest  Navy  of  the  world.  Just  as,  in 

1  '  Germany  as  a  Naval  Power,'  May  1899. 

2  Our  exercise  of  the  immemorial  right  of  search  has  already  supplied  fresh 
arguments  for  Germany's  naval  expansion. 
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Captain  Mahan's  words,  the  '  storm-beaten  ships,'  on  which  the  eyes 
of  the  Grand  Army  never  looked,  and  whose  functions  neither 
Napoleon  nor  the  British  people  ever  fully  understood,  saved 
England  from  conquest  and  Europe  from  the  yoke  of  France,  so  now 
on  every  sea  the  British  Navy  directly  thwarts  hostile  aims  which 
have  been  openly  avowed.  When  a  small  detachment  of  our  sailors 
and  marines,  upholding  the  splendid  traditions  of  the  past,  is  found 
gallantly  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  the 
fact  appeals  strongly  to  the  imagination,  and  evokes  well-merited 
encomiums ;  but  the  vitally  important  duty  which  the  Navy  is  now 
unobtrusively  performing  passes  almost  unnoticed. 

The  naval  question  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  principles  of 
national  defence.  The  proper  standard  and  the  nature  of  our  military 
preparations  must  be  governed  absolutely  by  the  requirements  of  the 
empire  in  war.  History  and  reason  plainly  show  what  those 
requirements  will  be,  and  dictate  the  ruling  part  which  the  Navy 
must  be  trusted  to  play  in  our  unique  circumstances.  We  cannot 
defend  the  widely  scattered  dominions  of  the  Queen,  nor  can  we 
strike  a  single  effective  blow  against  an  enemy,  unless  the  Navy  is 
able  to  hold  our  sea  communications.  And,  further,  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  British  Islands  are  now  such  that  a  hostile  command 
of  the  sea  would  quickly  entail  surrender  without  imposing  upon  an 
enemy  the  necessity  for  attacking  a  single  seaport  or  landing  a 
corporal's  guard  upon  our  shores.  This  point  was  forcibly  stated  by 
Admirals  Sir  W.  Do  well,  Sir  K.  Vesey  Hamilton,  and  Sir  F.  Eichards 
in  their  report  upon  the  naval  manoeuvres  of  1888. 

We  have  lately  seen  that  Lord  Eoberts,  by  moving  upon  the  line  of 
communications  of  the  Boers,  paralysed  their  plan  of  campaign  and 
changed  the  military  situation  throughout  the  entire  theatre  of  war. 
The  rapid  transformation  thus  wrought  created  some  astonishment, 
and  foreign  critics  at  first  professed  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  the 
British  success,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  everything  conformed  with 
precision  to  the  unchanging  laws  of  strategy  which  have  consistently 
asserted  themselves  on  sea  and  on  land  during  many  centuries. 
Nelson's  grip  upon  the  French  communications  with  Egypt  in 
1798-99  ruined  Napoleon's  enterprise.  As  certainly  an  effective 
and  prolonged  interruption  of  our  lines  of  communication  with  South 
Africa  would  wreck  the  operations  of  Lord  Koberts  and  secure  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  Dutch  Kepublics.  To  the  British  Empire 
the  maintenance  of  ocean  communications  is  thus  the  primary  con- 
dition of  national  existence,  and  upon  the  Navy  and  the  Navy  alone 
the  fulfilment  of  this  vital  need  must  absolutely  and  always  depend. 
This  condition  differentiates  our  position  from  that  of  every  other 
power  in  the  world,  and  imposes  upon  us  the  necessity  for  solving 
our  defence  problem  without  aid  borrowed  from  the  policy  or  the 
ideas  of  the  foreigner.  To  us  attack  and  defence  are  alike  forbidden 
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unless  we  can  count  upon  '  the  maintenance  of  sea  supremacy.'  On 
no  other  terms  can  we  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  an  enemy,  or 
guard  our  empire  from  disaster  and  dismemberment.  Conversely  no 
over-sea  invasion  in  force  of  British  territory  is  possible  to  an  enemy 
who  has  not  first  succeeded  in  depriving  us  of  sea  supremacy. 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  is  widely  admitted,  and  the  last 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  President  of  the  Cabinet  Defence  Com- 
mittee ;  but  between  the  acceptance  of  an  academic  axiom  and  its 
application  to  the  framing  of  a  national  policy  there  is  a  chasm  that 
may  never  be  bridged.  In  this  case  the  source  of  the  difficulty  is  evident. 
The  human  mind  is  apt  to  be  impressed  by  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  strength,  by  means  and  methods  of  defence  which  seem  to 
appeal  to  personal  experience,  and  which  call  for  no  exercise  of  the 
imagination.  The  immense  potentiality  of  naval  protection  is 
therefore  little  realised,  and  landsmen — the  vast  majority  of  the 
British  people — easily  regard  ships  as  liable  to  peculiar  and  special 
dangers,  and  fleets  as  untrustworthy  national  guardians.  They  may 
be  wrecked  or  dispersed ;  they  are  unlikely  to  be  on  the  spot  when 
required  ;  once  at  sea  they  are  out  of  sight  and  forgotten.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  Spanish- American  war,  the  powerful  fleet  of  the 
United  States,  with  which  that  of  Spain  could  not  hope  to  contend, 
afforded  no  sense  of  protection  to  the  dwellers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
and  even  on  the  Pacific  coast  alarm  was  manifested.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  wretched  submarine  mines,  by  which  the  trade  of  New  York  and 
Boston  was  impeded  and  endangered,  doubtless  suggested  security  to 
the  minds  of  the  uninstructed.  A  fort,  visible  and  palpable,  inspires 
confidence  in  proportion  to  its  un fitness  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
The  large  numbers  of  our  Volunteers,  and  the  fact  that  they  are 
everywhere  and  always  in  evidence,  tend  to  foster  a  luxuriant  crop  of 
illusions,  and  such  essential  matters  as  organisation,  equipment, 
and  field  training  are  easily  overlooked.  From  every  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  grave  difficulty  of  educating  public  opinion  on 
the  vital  question  of  national  defence  is  apparent.  The  principles 
are  not  easily  grasped  or  explained;  the  factors  and  the  natural 
forces  tending  to  mislead  the  judgment  are  numerous  and  powerful. 

The  total  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  empire  exceeds  one  million 
of  men.  As  I  have  stated,3  there  were  in  this  country  in  September 
last  about  555,000  nominal  *  effectives,'  and,  if  the  cadres  of  these 
forces  had  not  been — as  always — incomplete,  a  total  of  640,000  men 
would  have  been  reached.  Such  great  figures  might  well  seem  to 
be  adequate  for  all  reasonably  probable  requirements.  If  one  third 
of  this  force  had  been  organised  and  prepared  for  war,  the  demands 
of  a  campaign  against  the  two  Dutch  Republics  would  have  been 
met,  so  far  as  field  troops  were  concerned,  and  it  would  have  re- 
mained only  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  sea  transport  and  to 
provide  such  special  details  of  equipment  as  could  not  be  exactly 
3  Nineteenth  Century,  January  1900. 
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foreseen  even  in  the  case  of  a  war  regarded  as  '  inevitable.'  Our 
armed  forces  were,  however,  inchoate  and  for  the  most  part  unpre- 
pared for  war.  The  various  bodies  composing  them  had  grown  up 
in  accordance  with  some  partial  consideration  of  the  question  of 
national  defence,  or  some  fancied  analogy  with  the  requirements  of 
other  powers,  whose  conditions  differed  radically  from  our  own. 
Ancient  institutions,  such  as  the  Militia,  capable  of  being  adapted 
to  modern  needs,  remained  in  our  midst,  but  the  fatal  habit  of 
looking  to  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe  for  inspiration  blinded 
us  to  the  possibilities  they  afforded.  At  the  same  time,  the  growing- 
popularity,  the  political  influence,  and  the  close  relations  of  the 
Volunteers  with  the  life  of  the  nation  and  with  its  modes  of  thought 
powerfully  assisted  in  promoting  misconception  and  neglect  of  real 
national  requirements.  Our  military  organisation,  as  it  existed 
when  the  campaign  in  South  Africa  began,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  based  upon  any  great  principles,  or  to  have  been  framed  in 
accordance  with  any  broad  and  harmonious  views  of  the  certain 
demands  of  war.  In  regard  to  the  Army  and  its  important  Eeserve, 
Sir  Kedvers  Buller  has  stated  his  opinion  in  words  which  deserve 
to  be  recalled.  '  We  do  not  know/  he  said  in  evidence  deliberately 
given,  '  what  are  the  potentialities  and  the  duties  of  the  British 
Army,  and  until  that  is  laid  down  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  an 
"  adequate  Keserve "  is.  We  do  not  know  what  we  are  keeping  a 
Keserve  for.'  Unless  and  until  we  '  know'  these  things,  we  are 
evidently  not  in  a  position  to  frame  a  military  organisation  worthy  of 
the  name,  and  we  shall  continue  to  grope  blindly  in  the  dark,  steadily 
increasing  our  expenditure  without  any  corresponding  national 
advantage.  To  arrive  at  an  agreement  upon  definite  principles 
and  to  abandon  the  persistent  habit  of  borrowing  ideas  from  the 
foreigner  are  the  first  steps  towards  any  rational  scheme  of  defence. 

The  total  normal  garrison  of  India  amounts  to  about  73,500 
men,  and  those  of  the  fortified  colonial  stations  and  of  Egypt  make 
up  about  35,000  men.  This  number  of  troops  is  never  likely  to  be 
much  diminished,  and  certain  garrisons — that  of  India  especially 4 — 
may  at  any  time  require  to  be  rapidly  and  largely  reinforced.  These 
normal  foreign  garrisons,  amounting  to  about  108,500,  must  be  fur- 
nished from  this  country  and  must  be  voluntarily  recruited.  This 
is  not  a  condition  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  since  no  power  employs 
conscript  troops  in  distant  and  tropical  stations.  France  recruits 
her  Algerian  army  corps  mainly  in  Europe  ;  but  the  distance  is  short, 
and  the  climatic  conditions  of  Algeria  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Var. 
The  French  colonial  forces  in  Cochin  China,  Tong  King,  Madagascar, 
Martinique,  and  West  Africa  are  made  up  of  volunteers  from  the 
regular  army  or  of  disciplinary  battalions.  Grerman  colonial  troops 

*  For  reasons  that  need  not  be  here  discussed,  the  number  of  our  effective  troops 
in  India  never  approaches  the  establishment,  and,  reinforcements  apart,  large  drafts 
would  be  required  as  soon  as  war  threatened. 
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are  also  volunteers  attracted  by  pay  and  other  advantages.  Kussia 
distributes  conscripts  over  her  vast  territory  in  accordance  with  her 
military  policy;  but  the  climate  of  Manchuria  differs  little  from 
that  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  within  a  few  years  Port  Arthur  will  be 
linked  with  Moscow  by  railway.  Thus  the  governing  condition  that 
our  foreign  garrisons  must  be  composed  of  men  voluntarily  recruited 
is  special  only  in  the  sense  that  the  proportion  of  our  troops  serving 
abroad  is  immensely  greater  than  in  the  case  of  any  other  army. 
When  the  so-called  double-battalion  system  was  introduced,  it  seems 
to  have  been  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the  number  of  battalions  at 
home  and  abroad  should  always  be  equal,  and  this  has  come  to  be 
regarded  as  a  principle  of  our  organisation.  Whatever  may  be  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  double-battalion  system,  it  led  to  two 
important  results  : 

(1)  The  strength  of  the  regular  infantry  was  practically  regulated 
by  that  of  the  foreign  garrisons,  which  was  liable  to  constant  fluctua- 
tions, and  the  condition  of  equality  of  battalions  at  home  and  abroad, 
although  maintained  in  theory,  could  never  be  fulfilled  in  practice. 

(2)  There  could  never  be  an  effective  force  in  this  country  ready 
for   embarkation   until   the   machinery  of  mobilisation  was   set  in 
motion.     Thus  when  last  year  it  was  decided  to  send  10,000  men 
to  South  Africa,  only  a  battalion  and  a  half  of  infantry  and  three 
field  batteries  could  be  scraped  together.     The  remainder  had  to  be 
provided   by  making  demands   upon  India  and   upon   the  colonial 
garrisons — a  measure  which  in  less  favourable  circumstances  would 
have  been  absolutely  impossible. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  theory  of  equality  of 
battalions  at  home  and  abroad  could  not  provide  a  basis  for  fixing 
the  strength  of  the  regular  Army  of  the  British  Empire.  The 
whole  question  was  approached  from  the  wrong  end ;  the  tail  was 
assumed  to  be  capable  of  wagging  the  dog ;  and,  as  was  confidently 
predicted,  our  organisation  proved  unsuited  to  the  national  require- 
ments. An  addition  of  30,000  men  to  the  regular  Army  is  now 
contemplated,  and  the  total  of  effectives  in  the  British  and  Indian 
establishments  5  is  given  in  the  Army  Estimates  as  301,500.  If,  in 
addition  to  the  maintenance  of  the  normal  foreign  garrisons  at  full 
strength,  there  were  four  infantry  divisions  and  two  cavalry  brigades 
always  ready  for  embarkation,  and  six  infantry  divisions  with  three 
cavalry  brigades  capable  of  being  fully  mobilised  within  a  week, 
together  with  ample  means  of  supplying  drafts  to  forces  in  the 
field,  the  regular  Army  could  be  regarded  as  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  Here  at  least  is  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  ideal  which  the 
Army  reformer  must  set  before  himself ;  upon  some  such  basis  only 
can  a  rational  organisation  be  built  up.  Such  a  provision  of  field 
troops  falls  of  course  within  the  numbers  of  the  present  effectives  ; 
but  the  most  startling  fact  in  regard  to  our  military  organisation  is 
5  For  the  1st  of  January  1900. 
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the  extraordinary  disproportion  between  the  nominal  roll  of  effectives 
and  the  available  field  army. 

Assuming  that  the  Army  was  enabled  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
above  sketched,  the  requirements  of  a  war  with  a  great  power  would 
not  be  fulfilled.  Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry  boldly  recommends  an  addition 
of  100,000  men  to  the  regular  troops,  which  would  cost  fully 
7,000,000£.6  per  annum  in  addition  to  large  capital  charges.  I  can 
hardly  regard  this  as  a  practical  proposal.  The  only  alternative  is  to 
create  a  real  second  line  or  Landwehr,  and  in  the  Militia  with  its 
ancient  constitution  and  great  traditions  we  have  the  means  ready  to 
our  hands.  Neglected  for  years  and  depleted  by  its  unequal  com- 
petition with  the  Volunteers,  the  Militia  alone  of  our  so-called 
auxiliary  forces  has  been  able  to  put  organised  battalions  in  the  field  at 
a  time  of  national  emergency.  The  other  bodies — Imperial  Yeomanry 
and  Imperial  Volunteers — sent  or  about  to  be  sent  to  South  Africa 
are  loose  groups  of  men,  collectively  and  in  many  cases  individually 
untrained,  promiscuously  officered,  and  lacking  every  attribute  of 
organised  forces.  For  such  irregular  bodies,  composed  as  these  are  of 
good  fighting  material,  use  can  be  found  in  the  present  campaign. 
Brigaded  with  regular  troops  and  passing  under  the  hands  of  ex- 
perienced officers  they  would  in  three  months  become  valuable 
soldiers.  Improvisation  of  this  restricted  nature,  although  in- 
ordinately costly  in  proportion  to  the  practical  results,  can  be 
resorted  to  without  undue  risk  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
South  African  war  ;  but  forces  capable  of  being  rapidly  placed  in  the 
field  in  units  higher  than  the  company  or  the  battalion  cannot  be 
thus  obtained,  and  our  Volunteer  system  can  never  provide  the 
organised  field  troops  which  a  great  war  would  inevitably  demand. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Militia  principle,  as  little  Switzerland  has 
proved,  permits  alike  thorough  organisation  and  a  high  standard 
of  training.  Given  the  essential  condition  of  a  Militia  force,  that 
officers  and  men  are  available  for  training  at  and  during  fixed  periods ; 
the  rest  is  purely  a  matter  of  sound  administration.  A  complete 
divisional  organisation,  can  be  maintained  in  peace,  and  the  transition 
to  war  can  be  accomplished  with  as  little  difficulty  as  in  the  case  of  a 
regular  army. 

Dealing  with  numbers  only,  if  the  present  actual  strength  of  the 
Militia  (about  105,000  men)  were  doubled,  and  if  a  real  Militia 
Keserve  were  established,  there  would  be  enough  men  to  provide 
eighteen  infantry  divisions,  with  their  due  proportion  of  field  artillery 
— a  force  which  ought  to  have  been  created  long  ago — and  a  large 
body  of  garrison  artillery  for  coast  defence  purposes.  To  double  the 
strength  of  the  Militia  does  not  appear  an  extreme  measure ;  but  to 
make  the  second  line  a  reality  the  strength  must  be  maintained ;  and 
here  arises  the  case  for  the  ballot.  We  are  now  attempting  to  keep 

6  The  great  increase  of  recruits  involved  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  large  rise  in 
the  pay  of  the  soldier. 
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up  establishments  amounting  to  about  783,000  men  by  voluntary 
recruitment  alone.  This  is  pressing  the  voluntary  principle  overmuch, 
and  in  point  of  fact  it  has  always  broken  down.  The  establishment 
strength  of  our  multifarious  military  bodies  is  never  reached.  The 
principle  has  always  failed  in  peace ;  it  has  now  failed  in  war,  as  the 
following  figures  show : 


Force 

Effectives 

Normal 
Establishment 

Deficiency 

Militia  
Yeomanry     
Volunteers     ..... 

105,122 
10,114 
230,785 

132,952 
11,907 
265,061 

27,830 
1,793 
34,276 

Total  auxiliary  forces     . 

346,021 

409,920 

63,899 

Grand  total,  all  forces*  . 

677,314 

783,541 

106,227 

*  These  total  figures  must  not  be  too  closely  regarded,  since  large  recent  augmentations  of  the  regular 
Army  have  not  had  time  to  take  effect. 

Months  of  a  popular  war  have  not  therefore  sufficed  to  make  up  a 
deficiency  of  63,899  in  the  auxiliary  forces  alone.  Unless  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  Army  are  greatly  increased,  the  large  additions  sanctioned 
will  never  be  made,  and  recruiting,  now  abnormal,  will  fall  back  to 
an  average  which  never  sufficed  to  fill  an  establishment  far  less  than 
that  contemplated. 

Militiamen  are  now  to  receive  an  additional  bounty  on  the  condition 
stated  by  Mr.  Wyndham  that  they 

shall  be  bound  to  do  precisely  what  they  have  done  during  the  last  few  months, 
namely,  to  come  forward  during  a  period  of  grave  imperial  emergency.7 

The  way  in  which  whole  Militia  battalions  have  volunteered  for 
service  in  the  field  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Militia  has 
clearly  shown  that  now,  as  in  the  past,  it  stands  directly  behind  the 
Army,  and  that,  if  properly  organised  and  equipped,  it  can  easily  fulfil 
our  greatest  present  requirement — that  of  immediately  reinforcing 
our  field  army  in  the  event  of  a  great  war.  Most  wisely  Mr.  Wyndham 
stated  that 

you  can  no  longer  afford  to  concentrate  the  whole  of  your  attention  upon  home 
defence  and  home  forces  alone. 

This  has  been  urged  in  vain  for  many  years;  but  the  Under- 
secretary for  War  immediately  added  : 

If  we  fall  into  that  error  at  the  instance  of  some  of  our  critics  outside  the  House 
who  dwell  upon  conscription,  the  Militia  ballot,  and  such  other  new  devices,  shall 
we  not  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  most  unfortunate  misapprehension  in  our  colonies  ? 
May  they  not  think  that  we  care  only  for  home  defence  ? 

It  is,  however,  mainly  because  we  have  cared  *  only  for  home 
defence'  that  our  military  preparations  are  visibly  unsuited  to 
imperial  requirements,  and  that  while  maintaining  masses  of  armed 
men  in  this  country  we  have  to  set  about  the  creation  of  a  field  army 
after  war  has  been  declared.  To  apply  the  ballot  to  any  force  which 
7  House  of  Commons,  the  12th  of  March. 
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was  not  ready  for  any  imperial  service  during  a  great  war  would,  in 
my  opinion,  be  the  greatest  mistake  that  could  be  committed,  and 
would  conflict  with  the  first  principles  of  naval  defence  which  we 
frequently  parade  but  never  act  upon. 

Without  prohibitive  expense  we  cannot  greatly  add  to  our  field 
army  except  by  the  agency  of  the  Militia.  There  is  unfortunately 
some  reason  to  believe  that  we  cannot  raise  the  Militia  to  a  satis- 
factory position  without  having  recourse  to  the  ballot.  The  least 
examination  of  the  question  shows  that  the  Militia  has  been  strangled 
by  the  Volunteers,8  who  are  to  have  further  grants  of  various  kinds, 
which  must  serve  to  stimulate  a  competition  already  disastrous  to  the 
old  constitutional  force.  The  following  figures,  kindly  given  to  me  by 
Lord  Eaglan,  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  matter,  indicate  the 
process  by  which  the  Militia  is  undermined : 


Year  1891 

England  and 
Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Male  population     . 
Militia  effectives    .... 
„       per  10,000  males         * 

14,052,900 
62,033 
44-14 

1,942,717 
11,600 
5971 

2,318,717 
20,625 
89-71 

The  immense  preponderance  of  the  Irish  Militia  in  proportion  to 
population  is  obviously  due  to  the  absence  of  the  competition  of  the 
Volunteers.  In  co.  Carlo w  the  ratio  of  Militia  effectives  per  10,000 
male  population  was  in  1891  as  high  as  196*57.  In  every  part  of 
England  and  Scotland  the  presence  of  many  Volunteer  battalions 
regularly  entails  depletion  of  the  Militia.  The  lowest  Militia  ratio 
of  an  English  county  was  Surrey  with  27 '64,  Surrey  having  eight 
Volunteer  battalions.  In  Scotland  the  same  law  obtains,  such  recruit- 
ing areas  as  those  of  the  Koyal  Scots  and  Gordon  Highlanders 
furnishing  only  one  Militia  battalion  each,  while  their  Volunteer 
battalions  are  eight  and  six  respectively.  But  for  the  extension  of 
the  Volunteer  system  into  the  Highlands,  fine  Militia  battalions 
might  have  been  raised  and  maintained.  Such  a  recruiting  area  as 
that  of  the  Black  Watch,  if  deprived  of  its  six  battalions  of  Volunteers, 
could  certainly  supply  more  than  one  Militia  battalion.  Throughout 
the  country  districts  of  England  and  Scotland  the  Volunteers  have 
depleted  the  Militia,  while  giving  no  valid  equivalent.  The  efficiency 
of  some  of  the  London  Volunteer  battalions  is  undoubted ;  the  force, 
as  a  whole,  contains  excellent  material  and  is  animated  by  the  true 
military  spirit ;  but  from  the  imperial  point  of  view  the  result  of 
this  competition  is  deplorable.  The  explanation  is  obvious.  We 
have,  as  Mr.  Wyndham  complained,  concentrated  our  minds  upon 
home  defence  and  neglected  our  imperial  requirements.  As  long 
as  the  supposed  interests  of  a  force  are  set  above  those  of  the 
empire  and  the  part  is  considered  instead  of  the  whole,  we  can  never 
be  properly  organised  and  prepared  for  war. 
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We  now  need  to  increase  the  Militia,  to  provide  it  with  field 
artillery,  and  to  create  a  divisional  organisation  as  thoroughly 
efficient  as  that  of  the  national  army  of  Switzerland.  Assuming  the 
required  strength  of  our  second  line  to  be  250,000 9  with  80,000 
Keserves  to  be  gradually  formed,  the  drain  entailed  upon  our  great 
population  would  be  trivial.  If,  by  confining  the  Volunteer  force  to 
the  large  towns  which  alone  provide  suitable  material  for  such  a  body, 
we  could  cut  down  its  numbers  to  about  100,000  and  transfer  the 
balance  to  the  Militia,  our  military  strength  would  be  immensely 
increased  without  raising  an  additional  man.  Some  Volunteer 
battalions  could  doubtless  be  converted  into  Militia  at  once  by  their 
own  consent,  and  the  mere  knowledge  that  the  Militia  establishment 
would  be  maintained,  if  necessary,  by  the  ballot  might  suffice  to  secure 
the  requisite  quota.  ,4  . 

Since  the  application  of  the  existing  ballot  law  was  discussed  in 
the  January  number  of  this  Keview,  there  have  been  widespread 
manifestations  of  a  total  misunderstanding  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
Militia  ballot  has  been  ignorantly  or  purposely  confused  with  con- 
scription, and  moving  pictures  have  been  drawn  of  the  sufferings 
entailed  upon  British  families  by  forcibly  withdrawing  the  sons, 
imprisoning  them  in  barracks,  and  deporting  them  to  distant 
stations.  If  one  tithe  of  what  M.  Urbain  Grohier  and  others  have 
written  is  literally  true,  we  can  well  understand  the  dread  which 
conscription  may  excite  in  France.  Even  in  Germany  the  ruthless 
severance  of  the  sons  from  their  families  for  a  period  of  two  or 
more  years,  and  the  iron  discipline  of  the  barracks  may  be  bitterly 
resented,  although  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  general  sentiment 
of  dislike.  Among  the  voiceless  masses  of  Russia,  upon  whom, 
owing  to  long  service  and  the  vast  distances  over  which  troops  are 
dispersed,  compulsion  falls  with  exceptional  severity,  a  dread 
of  conscription  is  evidently  natural.  Between  conscription  in 
the  continental  sense  and  the  application  of  the  Militia  ballot  in 
this  country  there  is  no  real  analogy.  We  already  maintain  105,000 
Militiamen  without  the  aid  of  the  ballot.  This  number  could 
easily  be  increased,  and  the  physical  standard  raised,  by  ceasing  to 
neglect  the  force,  and  by  a  small  addition  of  pay.  On  the  assump- 
tion of  an  establishment  of  250,000,  an  annual  contingent  of  22,000 
completed  if  necessary  by  the  ballot  would  be  the  very  outside 
requirement.  This  moderate  number  of  men  voluntarily  enlisted  or 
chosen  by  lot  from  all  ranks  of  the  people  would  then,  during  five 
years'  service,  secure  a  compulsory  annual  holiday  at  the  expense 
of  the  country.  They  would  not  be  imprisoned  in  barracks.  They 
would  learn  habits  of  discipline  and  of  order,  which  would  increase 

9  I  regard  this  as  a  minimum  figure.  The  annual  cost  of  this  force  would  not 
exceed  2,000,0002.  Taking  into  consideration  the  present  Militia  charges  and  the 
reduction  of  those  of  the  Volunteers,  the  actual  increase  to  the  estimates  would  be 
under  1,000,OOOZ. 
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their  value  in  the  labour  market.  Over  them  would,  of  course, 
hang  the  liability  to  serve  in  any  part  of  the  empire  during  a 
great  war;  but  such  wars  are  not  of  annual  occurrence,  and  in 
the  general  disturbance  which  a  great  contest  would  entail  the 
embodiment  of  330,000  men — if  it  proved  necessary — would  be 
of  relatively  small  account.  It  is  surely  unjust  to  represent  the 
application  of  the  Militia  ballot  as  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  measure 
which  would  revolutionise  the  economic  conditions  of  Great  Britain. 
While  politicians  have,  for  the  most  part,  scorned  the  idea  of  the 
ballot,  or  misrepresented  its  scope  and  its  effect,  there  has  been  no 
evidence  that  the  working  classes  regard  the  proposal  with  any 
misgiving,  or  that,  if  the  matter  were  properly  explained  to  them  in  its 
essentially  democratic  light,  they  would  not  readily  accept  the  small 
sacri£ce  which  the  security  of  the  empire  demands.  In  a  remarkable 
letter  to  the  Times,™  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  who  have  earned  the 
right  to  speak  for  the  people,  after  calling  attention  to  the  well-known 
abuses  of  the  ballot  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  go  on  to  state  : 

From  our  knowledge  of  working-class  opinions,  we  venture  to  suggest  that 
no  scheme  involving  the  compulsory  service  in  barracks  for  one  or  more  years 
continuously  of  the  whole  adult  male  population  arriving  at  the  age  of  18-21,  or 
any  compulsorily  raised  section  of  it  would  be  tolerated  by  the  working-class 
electorate. 

This  is,  of  course,  conscription,  which  is  alike  unnecessary,  un- 
desirable, and  impossible  in  this  country.11  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
however,  add  significantly : 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  compulsory  military  training  would  necessarily  be 
objected  to. 

The  practical  question  is,  therefore,  whether  a  small  section  of 
the  working  classes  would  accept  a  compulsory  annual  holiday,  to  be 
devoted  to  military  training.  If,  as  I  believe,  complete  acquiescence 
would  be  obtained  by  proper  explanations,  and  by  a  guarantee  that 
the  ballot,  if  necessary,  would  be  enforced  without  respect  of  persons, 
our  problem  of  military  defence  can  be  solved. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  of  the  several  duties  which  they  ought  to  be  rendered  capable  of 
performing  in  war : 


(1)  The  Royal  Navy. — To   hold   and   maintain   the   sea   com- 
munications of  the  Empire.     This  can  be  done  only   by  offensive 

10  Published  the  22nd  of  February  1900. 

11  In  the  debate  of  the  12th  of  March,  one  of  the  military  members  is  reported  to 
have  made  the  following  amazing  statement :  '  As  to  compulsory  service,  he  agreed 
that  the  present  was  not  the  time  to  propose  it ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  should  we 
ever  find  ourselves  at  war  with  a  great  Power.'     The  idea  that  '  compulsory  service,' 
with  all  the  changes  It  would  entail,  must  wait  till  we  are  actually  engaged  in  a  great 
war  needs  no  comment. 
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action,  by  observing  and  bringing  to  action,  if  possible,  an  enemy's 
squadron,  by  hunting  down  his  commerce-destroyers  if  they  go  to 
sea,  and  by  providing  convoys  to  British  merchant  vessels  in  certain 
cases.  If  the  Navy  is  not  enabled  to  perform  the  duty  of  keeping 
our  sea  communications  generally  intact,  the  Empire  cannot  be 
defended  or  held  together.  If  that  duty  is  performed,  over-sea 
invasion  of  the  Queen's  dominions  is  impossible,  and  it  remains  only 
to  provide  adequate  local  defence  against  '  small  raids.' 12  In  addition 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  Admiralty  to  provide,  by  extending  the 
organisation  of  the  Koyal  Marines,  the  necessary  garrisons  of  the  small 
naval  stations  abroad,  leaving  to  the  Army  such  places  of  arms  as  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  and  South  Africa.  Finally  submarine  mines,  in  the  few 
cases  in  which  these  questionable  adjuncts  are  suitable  to  the  needs  of 
the  British  Empire,  should  be  provided  and  maintained  by  the  Navy. 

(2)  The  Regular  Army. — To  provide  and  maintain  the  normal 
garrisons  of  India,  Egypt,  and  certain  stations  abroad.     To  hold  at 
least  40,000  men  in  this  country  in  full  readiness  to  reinforce  India 
or  any  portion  of  the  Empire,  to  attack  an  enemy's  outlying  positions 
at  the  outset  of  a  great  war,  or  to  carry  on  a  small  campaign.     To  be 
able  to  mobilise  six  additional  infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry 
brigades  within  a  week  for  service  in  any  portion  of  the  Empire  as 
the  requirements  of  a  great  war  might  dictate.     To  maintain  the 
requisite  machinery  for  supplying  the  losses  of  the  troops  in  the 
field.     To  provide  the  permanent  nucleus  of  garrison  artillery  for  the 
defence  of  the  home  ports. 

(3)  The  Militia. — To  provide  eighteen  fully  organised  divisions 
available  for  any  service  during  a  great  war,  capable  of  being  mobi- 
lised in  a  fortnight,  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  to  form  a  second  line  to 
the  regular  Army,  or  to  furnish  field  troops  for  home  defence.     To 
supply  garrisons  to  the  home  ports  in  the  absence  of  regular  troops. 
To  fill  up  the  garrison  artillery  at  the  home  ports  to  fighting  strength 
during  a  great  war. 

(4)  The  Yeomanry. — To  be  converted,  as  is  now  contemplated, 
into  mounted  infantry,  and  to  be  trained  in  reconnaissance  work  for 
home  defence  only.     To  perform  mounted  duties  at  the  home  ports 
in  the  absence  of  regular  cavalry,  and  to  supply  mounted  men  to 
mobile  forces  formed  during  a  great  war  to  repel  '  small  raids  '  upon 
our  coast  line. 

(5)  The  Volunteers. — To  be  regarded  as  a  purely  home  defence 
force,  to  assist  in  garrisoning  defended  ports,  and  in  forming  mobile 
columns  to  repel  raids  on  undefended  portions  of  the  coast  line. 

12  Mr.  Wyndham  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  12th  of  February  1900. 
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(6)  Colonial  Forces. — To  provide  the  small  bodies  required  for 
local  defence,  and  in  addition  to  hold  in  readiness  field  forces  of 
agreed  strength  to  serve,  if  the  need  arose,  in  any  portion  of  the 
Empire  during  a  great  war.  The  Imperial  as  distinguished  from  the 
purely  sedentary  local  troops  to  be  closely  affiliated  to  the  regular 
Army,  and  occasionally,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  proposed,  to  exchange 
stations  with  it.  The  repatriation  of  the  100th  Koyal  Canadian 
Regiment,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  petition  signed  by  all 
classes  in  the  Dominion,  would  be  an  admirable  first  step  towards  the 
affiliation  of  the  regular  Army  with  the  Colonial  Forces  which  have 
so  greatly  distinguished  themselves  in  South  Africa.  The  present 
Colonial  Defence  Committee  to  be  strengthened  by  the  addition  of 
the  Agents  General,  and  to  be  entrusted  with  full  responsibility  for 
advice  and  for  maintaining  harmony  of  objects  and  uniformity  of 
ideals.  Larger  questions  to  be  discussed  by  a  Council  of  Imperial 
Defence,  meeting  every  five  years. 


The  above  rough  sketch  supplies,  at  least,  a  basis  for  framing  an 
organisation  which  would  alike  render  our  empire  safe  from  aggres- 
sion, and  provide  us  with  a  formidable  force  for  counter-attack.  To 
fix  the  requirements  of  the  empire,  and  to  lay  down  the  duties  of 
the  forces  which  are  intended  to  fulfil  them,  is  the  necessary  first 
step  in  the  direction  of  true  national  defence.  Our  persistent  habit 
has  been  to  wrangle  over  portions  of  the  subject,  to  pander  to  the 
claims  of  individual  forces,  and  to  seek  for  arguments  to  defend 
useless  expenditure.  We  have  now  to  go  back  to  the  bed-rock  of  prin- 
ciples, and  to  make  our  armed  forces  suit  our  national  requirements. 

The  present  war  has  furnished  a  great  object  lesson,  and  already 
there  are  signs  that  it  will  be  widely  misread.  Faced  only  by  two 
small  Republics  the  vast  resources  of  the  empire  have  at  length 
begun  to  tell  heavily  at  the  seat  of  war.  This  was  inevitable  ;  but 
the  long  period  of  national  humiliation,  and  the  weakness  of  our 
opponents,  which  gave  time  to  restore  the  situation,  are  in  danger  of 
being  forgotten.  The  revelation  of  the  potentialities  of  the  empire — 
potentialities  fully  realised  by  all  careful  students  of  imperial 
conditions — are  only  too  likely  to  engender  a  fatal  complacency. 
There  is  thus  urgent  need  for  words  of  grave  warning.  The  greatest 
lesson  of  the  South  African  campaign  is  that  the  present  condition  and 
organisation  of  our  military  forces  are  neither  adequate  nor  adapted 
to  the  requirements  of  the  great  war  in  which  we  may  at  any  time 
be  involved. 

G-.  S.  CLARKE. 
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THE  INSUFFICIENT  PROPOSALS  OF 
THE    WAR    OFFICE 


LORD  KOSEBERY  has  been  described  as  a  pessimist,  and  has  been 
charged  with  exaggeration,  because  he  has  declared  that  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  country  stands  is  alarming  and  that  the  attitude 
of  foreign  nations  towards  the  Empire  constitutes  a  serious  danger. 
There  is,  however,  a  great  difference  between  panic  and  alarm; 
panic  is  of  no  use  under  any  circumstances,  but  alarm  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  danger  are  often  the  necessary  prelude  to  effective 
action.  Nor  is  the  refusal  to  look  real  dangers  in  the  face  a  mark  of 
courage.  No  doubt  the  original  observer  who  first  witnessed  the 
ostrich  bury  its  head  in  the  sand  on  the  approach  of  danger  hastened 
to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  literary  and  scientific  world  not  as 
an  example  of  the  bravery  of  the  ostrich  but  rather  of  its  want  of 
wisdom.  So  also  it  may  be  said  of  nations,  that  to  shut  their  eyes  and 
refuse  to  see  what  is  before  them  is  not  a  proof  of  valour,  but  rather 
an  indication  of  folly.  For  beyond  question  the  situation  in  which 
the  country  at  present  stands  is  a  grave  one,  and,  unluckily,  official 
assurances  as  to  the  goodwill  and  friendly  feeling  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments towards  this  country  are  not  of  much  more  value  now  than 
they  have  been  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  probably  true  to  say 
that  such  assurances  could  have  been  given,  and  usually  have  been 
given  with  equally  good  faith,  during  the  three  weeks  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  any  great  war.  All  the  world  knows  that  in  1870 
Lord  Granville,  from  his  exalted  post  of  observation  as  Foreign 
Minister,  surveyed  the  political  firmament  and  reported  that  there 
was  not  a  cloud  in  the  European  sky.  All  the  world  knows  also, 
that  a  fortnight  after  this  important  ministerial  pronouncement 
war  was  declared  between  France  and  Germany.  There  seems  no 
evidence  that  Ministers  have  lost  their  love  of  saying  smooth  things, 
and  of  crying  'Peace,  peace/  where  there  is  no  peace.  When  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  especially  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Defence,  tells  an  anxious  public  that  '  all's  well/  it  is  correct  and 
courteous  to  receive  the  assurance  with  the  respect  due  to  any  words 
coming  from  so  distinguished  a  source.  But  it  would  be  a  very 
grave  mistake  if  the  people  of  this  country  were  to  attach  the 
slightest  importance  to  the  statement  as  a  guide  to  their  actions,  or 
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were  content  to  forego  any  single  measure  of  precaution  which 
would  be  necessary  if  all  were  not  well,  and  if  the  thunder-cloud 
which  such  panic-stricken  persons  as  Lord  Kosebery  believe  to  be 
imminent  were  to  break  in  a  violent  storm  over  our  heads. 

Of  one  thing  Englishmen  may  be  perfectly  certain :  namely, 
that  if  they  are  at  peace  with  Europe  at  the  present  time,  it  is 
not  because  of  the  goodwill  of  the  principal  European  nations.  Such 
goodwill  is  entertained  by  individuals,  and  even  by  large  classes; 
but,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Italy  and  Hungary,  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe  in  which  the  sentiment  of  friendship  towards 
Britain  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  the  people.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  at  least  three  great  countries  there 
exists  a  widespread  feeling  of  dislike,  even  of  hatred,  of  the  British 
Empire  in  general  and  of  England  in  particular.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  this  feeling,  or  of  its  justi- 
fication, if  justification  there  be.  Such  a  discussion  would  furnish 
the  material  for  a  special  article.  As  to  the  main  fact,  however, 
there  is  hardly  likely  to  be  any  dispute.  There  are  tens  of  thousands, 
probably  millions,  of  people  upon  the  Continent  who,  if  the  decision 
rested  with  them,  would  declare  for  an  immediate  war  with  England, 
provided  they  were  satisfied  that  certain  preliminary  conditions  were 
fulfilled. 

Envy,  dislike,  moral  condemnation,  race  antipathy,  the  hope 
of  plunder,  and  the  love  of  interfering  in  other  people's  business 
are  all  very  powerful  motives,  and  the  man  who  can  indulge  in  all 
these  luxuries  at  the  same  time  is  not  likely  to  resist  the  temptation 
unless  he  has  a  very  strong  inducement  to  the  contrary.  But  such 
an  inducement  may  exist.  The  average  Frenchman,  no  doubt,  would 
not  in  the  least  object  to  a  war  with  England,  provided  that  the 
liability  could  be  limited  and  success  be  guaranteed.  For  years  past 
the  French  people  have  been  building  up  an  immense  army  and  a 
very  powerful  navy.  Hitherto  they  have  not  been  able  to  use  either 
arm,  and  those  who  have  studied  the  methods  by  which  the  short 
stretch  of  frontier  between  Belfort  and  Verdun  has  been  fortified 
on  either  side  will  readily  understand  why  it  is  that  the  idea  of 
utilising  the  French  army  for  the  purposes  of  invasion  to  the  east- 
ward has  gradually  ceased  to  attract  Frenchmen.  So  enormous  have 
been  the  military  preparations  on  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  that  the 
position  has  become  one  of  stalemate.  Hence  the  ambitions  of 
Frenchmen  have  been  turned  into  a  different  channel.  War  they 
will  tolerate,  and  possibly  welcome ;  but  it  must  be  successful  war, 
and  war  from  which  there  may  be  something  to  gain.  There  is  a 
real  danger  lest  French  opinion  should  accept  as  an  undisputed  fact 
that  which  so  many  French  naval  and  military  authorities  and  poli- 
ticians are  in  the  habit  of  declaring  that  the  time  has  come 
when  their  desires  may  be  satisfied,  and  that  by  picking  a  quarrel 
with  England  France  will  be  entering  upon  a  war  in  which  the 
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liability  will  be  limited,  success  will  be  certain,  and  the  reward  will 
be  great.  It  may  be  taken  as  absolutely  certain  that  if  this  idea 
once  takes  hold  of  the  French  imagination  there  will  be  war.  Never 
in  the  history  of  France  has  such  a  temptation  been  resisted.  It  is 
not  improbable,  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped,  that  should  such  a 
doctrine  as  that  alluded  to  find  acceptance,  and  lead  to  the  inevitable 
results,  those  who  have  yielded  to  its  fascination  may  find  that  the 
calculations  of  their  advisers  were  false,  and  that  the  essential  con- 
ditions for  which  they  bargained  are  not  fulfilled.  But  to  impress  this 
conviction  upon  their  minds  a  heartbreaking  war  will  be  necessary, 
in  which  the  victorious  party,  having  nothing  whatever  to  gain  by  the 
conflict,  and  not  the  least  desiring  it,  will  lose  almost  as  much  as  the 
vanquished.  If,  however,  events  should  prove  that  the  reasoning  of 
foreign  authorities  is  sound,  and  that  the  opportunity  so  much 
desired  has  been  afforded  by  the  failure  of  England  to  protect  its 
own  possessions,  then  indeed  a  sorrowful  chapter  will  have  to  be 
written  in  the  history  of  this  country.  What  the  tenor  of  that 
chapter  will  be,  and  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  last  words  which 
it  will  contain,  no  man  can  foresee,  but  it  will  certainly  be  one  which 
no  Englishman,  in  this  or  any  succeeding  generation,  will  care  to 
read. 

But  it  is  not  proposed  here  to  discuss  the  chances  of  war  between 
England  and  any  other  foreign  country.  What  Englishmen  desire 
far  more  than  a  successful  war  is  a  stable  and  honourable  peace. 
Such  a  peace  can,  in  the  present  state  of  European  feeling,  be 
secured,  not  by  seeming  strong,  not  even  by  being  strong,  but  by 
both  being  and  appearing  to  be  strong,  well  equipped,  and  ready  for 
any  emergency. 

If  we  could  read  the  hearts  of  Ministers,  or  at  any  rate  of  those 
Ministers  who  can  spare  time  from  the  consideration  of  their 
departmental  duties  to  study  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Empire  at  large,  we  should  probably  find  written  in  them  a  series 
of  reflections  not  altogether  different  from  those  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  and  also  probably  we  should  detect  the  existence  of  a  real 
desire  to  make  the  country  strong,  and  to  convince  the  world  in 
general  of  such  an  intention.  It  is  true  that  we  now  look  in  vain 
for  any  very  definite  statement  of  these  convictions  and  these  excel- 
lent intentions  in  the  speeches  of  the  high  personages  referred  to. 
A  perusal  of  those  utterances  would  justify  the  impression  that  in 
the  minds  of  Ministers  the  danger  is  small,  the  threat  to  which  the 
country  is  exposed  far  from  serious,  and  the  preparations  required 
to  place  the  country  in  an  adequate  state  of  defence,  of  a  very 
ordinary  character.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  from  the  proposals 
which  have  actually  been  made  to  Parliament,  that  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Council  of  Defence  it  is  necessary  to  do  something, 
that  all  is  not  quite  for  the  best  in  he  best  possible  of  worlds,  and 
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that,  if  we  are  to  be  safe,  we  must  really  give  the  Volunteers  a 
chance,  call  out  the  Militia  for  six  months,  and  have  a  serious  talk 
about  strengthening  the  Navy.  It  is  notoriously  a  mistake  to 
quench  smoking  flax,  and  these  evidences  of  activity  and  of  a 
•determination  to  make  the  Empire  invulnerable  are  entitled  to  our 
sincere  respect  and  our  warm  sympathy.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how- 
ever, that  throughout  the  country  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
while  some  portion  of  the  foundations  of  our  national  system  of 
defence  is  being  built  out  of  sound  materials,  a  very  considerable 
part  is  to  be  constructed  out  of  good  intentions — a  material,  as  we 
know,  suitable  for  paving  in  certain  localities,  but  not  well  adapted 
to  the  present  requirements  of  the  British  Empire. 

It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  proposals  actually  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  ask  ourselves  how  far  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
dissatisfaction  which  undoubtedly  exists  throughout  the  country  is 
justified  by  the  inadequacy  or  the  essential  defects  of  the  remedies 
proposed. 

The  temporary  provisions  first  demand  our  attention,  though  it 
would  be  waste  of  time  to  dwell  upon  them  at  length,  or  to  examine 
them  with  great  minuteness.  Whatever  we  may  feel  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  particular  measures  proposed,  we  must  all  admit  that 
in  the  first  place  they  are  better  than  nothing,  and  in  the  second 
place  that  it  is  a  case  of  '  take  them  or  leave  them,'  and  that  were 
the  country  to  object  to  the  War  Office  having  its  own  way  practi- 
cally nothing  at  all  would  be  done.  It  is,  of  course,  somewhat 
disheartening  that  these  measures  should  be  necessary  at  all.  An 
•event  which  was  not  only  probable  but  almost  certain  has  occurred. 
Great  Britain  has  found  itself  at  war  with  the  Transvaal,  and  to  carry 
•on  that  war  the  whole  available  regular  force  of  the  nation  has  been 
sent  across  the  sea.  There  are  some  persons  who  are  apparently 
immensely  impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
raise  and  equip  some  90,000  regular  soldiers  in  four  months.  The 
feat  would  be  accomplished  with  ease  by  Bulgaria  or  Servia,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  great  countries  as  Belgium,  Eoumania,  or  Switzer- 
land. It  is  true  that  none  of  these  countries  could  transport 
50,000  men  across  the  sea,  but  then  not  one  of  them  has  an 
Admiralty,  a  navy,  and  a  great  mercantile  marine.  But  whether 
the  raising  of  90,000  effective  troops  be  a  very  glorious  result  for  the 
annual  expenditure  of  20,000,OOOZ.,  is  a  matter  about  which  there 
may  legitimately  be  two  opinions.  There  can  hardly  be  more  than 
one  opinion  as  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  an  arrangement 
which,  after  the  despatch  of  this  active  contingent,  has  left  the  country 
without  any  sort  of  organised  defence,  and  has  made  the  adoption  of 
'  emergency  measures '  not  only  desirable  but  essential.  The  country 
has  been  told  of  the  existence  of  109,000  regular  soldiers  at  home, 
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but  the  country  knows  by  this  time  that  such  a  statement  is  some- 
thing very  near  a  deliberate  deception.  The  public  is  now  begin- 
ning to  realise  that  there  are  not  5,000  available  and  properly 
organised  regular  troops  in  the  country,  but  that  there  is  an  enormous 
mass  of  able  and  willing  men,  anxious  to  be  of  use,  but  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  useless,  because  the  War  Office  has  deliberately 
refused  year  after  year  to  take  those  ordinary  precautions  and  to 
perform  those  elementary  duties  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the 
elementary  business  of  such  an  institution. 

What  is  to  be  done  with  all  these  willing  men  ?     How  are  they 
to  be  turned  into  an  army  ?     That  is  a  question  about  which  the 
country  is  very  much  interested,  more  interested  perhaps  than  satis- 
fied.   It  is  possible  that  if  none  of  the  Government  schemes  miscarry, 
and  if  everything  does  happen  exactly  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
expected  to  happen,  the  result  will  be  as  satisfactory  as  any  result 
attained  in  such  a  hurry  can  be,  and  that  we  shall  have  something 
very  much  like  an  army  at  the  end  of  the  year.     But  if  there  be 
much  virtue,  there  is  also  much  vice  in  an  *  if.'     If  everything  goes 
smoothly,  if  no  foreign  complications  arise,  if  all   the  men  come 
forward  who  are  expected  to  come  forward,  if  all  the  guns  which  are 
on  order  are  manufactured  in  time,  if  a  new  supply  of  officers  be 
forthcoming,  if  the  Line,  the  Royal  Reserve  battalions,  the  Militia 
and   the   Volunteers   all  retain  their   vitality  unimpaired   by    the 
process  of  living  upon  one  another,  then  indeed  all  will  be  well,  or  at 
any  rate  fairly  well.     The  warm  feeling,  the  enthusiasm,  and   the 
real  patriotism  of  the  people  are  justly  counted  upon  by  the  War 
Office,  and  much  will  be  done  this  year  which  could  not  be  done  any 
other  year.     No  doubt  the  country  will  be  somewhat  in  the  position 
of  the  gentleman  who  enjoyed  a  thousand  a  year — for  one  year — but, 
after  all,  to  be  rich  for  one  year  is  better  than  being  a  pauper  for  all 
time.     Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  most  favourable  anticipations 
of  the  authorities  may  be  fulfilled.     At  the  same  time  we  must  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  very  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  in  some  important  particulars  they  will  not  be  realised. 
Forty-three  batteries  of  guns  are  to  be  supplied  to  the  regular  troops. 
To  this  step  no  exception  whatever  can  be   taken.     Moreover   the 
guns  are  being  made,  or  will  shortly  be  in  hand,  and  the  date  for 
their  delivery  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty.     Whether  there 
will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  trained  officers  and  men  to  serve  them 
is  not  clear.     Large  numbers  of  recruits  have,  it  is  true,  joined  the 
Artillery,  and  may  perhaps  be  got  into  shape  after  six  months'  hard 
training,  though  such  a  period  is  not  as  a  rule  considered  sufficient 
to  make  a  finished  field  gunner.     With  regard  to  the  officers  the 
problem  is  more  serious,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  expect  quite  such  a 
good   article   as   the   present  highly  trained   officer   of    the    Koyal 
Artillery  undoubtedly  is.     But,  assuming  that  the  Regular  batteries 
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will  be  all  that  they  ought  to  be,  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  the 
Volunteer  batteries  which  are  to  be  created,  or  rather  to  be  armed, 
will  be  equally  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Officers  of  the  Volunteer  artillery  are  unanimously  of 
opinion  that,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  efficient  mobile 
batteries  cannot  be  furnished  by  the  Volunteers  unless  these 
batteries  receive  some  special  treatment  in  the  way  of  grant,  which 
will  enable  them  to  obtain  skilled  drivers,  and  to  practice  on  ranges 
which  are  often  far  distant  from  headquarters.  It  does  not  seem 
apparent  at  present  that  these  conditions  precedent  to  efficiency 
have  been  fully  recognised.  However,  as  the  Volunteers  have  not 
yet  got  any  new  guns  at  all,  and  do  not  seem  in  the  least  likely  to 
have  any  for  many  months  to  come,  this  particular  detail  may  be 
regarded  as  of  no  present  importance. 

With  regard  to  the  embodiment  of  the  Militia  and  the  calling 
out  of  the  Volunteers  for  twenty-eight  days,  it  can  only  be  said  that, 
if  the  plan  succeeds,  substantial  good  will  have  been  done.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  opinion  of  almost  every 
officer  acquainted  with  the  auxiliary  forces  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
demands  made  upon  both  officers  and  men  are  excessive,  and  that 
neither  employers  nor  employed  can  be  expected  to  make  the  large 
sacrifices  demanded  of  them.  This  is  a  matter  about  which  it  is  not 
profitable  to  indulge  in  much  speculation.  We  must  '  do  the  sum 
to  prove  it,'  and  until  the  end  of  the  summer  w >  shall  not  really 
know  whether  the  War  Office  calculations  are  sound  or  not.  It  is 
permissible,  however,  to  give  expression  to  an  opinion  which  is  very 
widely  entertained,  and  which  appears  to  have  much  to  commend  it. 
There  are  many  who  believe  that  it  would  have  been  far  wiser  to 
form  a  limited  number  of  really  effective  units  than  to  attempt  to 
bring  into  line  great  masses  of  men  who  must  necessarily  be 
mperfectly  trained,  whose  attendance  is  uncertain,  and  who  are 
ikely  to  be  ill-provided  with  officers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  80,000  properly  trained  men,  formed  into  battalions,  regiments, 
und  brigades,  equipped  with  the  necessary  train  and  accompanied 
by  adequate  artillery,  would  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the 
<:00,000  or  500,000  miscellaneous  armed  men  who  we  are  told  are 
on  the  rolls,  and  whom  it  is  intended  to  appeal  to  during  the  next 
few  months. 

The  enlistment  of  the  Eoyal  Eeserve  battalions  is  a  purely 
emergency  measure  frankly  described  as  such,  and  not  defensible  on 
any  other  basis.  Many  competent  judges  are  of  opinion  that  the 
granting  of  a  bounty  of  221.  to  these  men  is  a  mistake,  and  that,  in 
the  words  of  Sir  Alexander  Acland  Hood,  the  amount  is  either  'too 
much  or  too  little.'  More  than  is  needed  to  bring  back  old  soldiers 
oat  of  employment,  or  whose  work  is  precarious  and  ill -paid  ;  and  not 
enough  to  induce  steady  men  in  receipt  of  good  wages  to  abandon 
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positions  which,  once  lost,  may  never  be  regained.  It  was  dis- 
appointing to  hear  Mr.  Wyndham  reply  to  this  criticism  by  that 
cheapest  of  all  fallacies,  which  consists  in  saying  that  because  there 
are  two  views  about  the  merit  of  a  measure,  neither  of  them  can  be 
right,  and  that  some  half-measure,  which  has  the  merits  of  neither, 
is  probably  the  real  solution.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  such  probability. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  inconsistency  in  Sir  Alexander  Acland 
Hood's  view,  which  is  reasonable  and  coherent.  It  certainly  is 
an  injustice  to  men  in  the  Militia  and  Militia  Eeserve  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  offered  to  a  limited  class  of  men, 
not  more  deserving  or  competent  than  themselves.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it  may  be  necessary  to  ignore  the  hardship  and  to 
disregard  the  injustice,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  pretend  that  they  do  not 
exist  and  are  not  felt.  The  matter  is  not,  however,  of  first-rate 
importance,  and  would  not  be  worth  referring  to  at  all  were  it  not 
for  the  official  argument  by  which  this  particular  emergency  measure 
has  been  defended. 

It  has  now  been  officially  declared  that  the  new  battalions  are 
not  liable  to  serve  abroad.  This  limitation  is  obviously  a  grave 
mistake.  This  is  not  the  time  to  tie  efficient  battalions  to  a  par- 
ticular corner  of  the  Empire. 

There  are  also,  of  course,  some  other  measures,  partly  of  a 
temporary  and  partly  of  a  permanent  character,  to  which  courtesy 
compels  us  to  refer.  It  appears  that  the  Volunteers  are  actually  to 
be  furnished  with  rifle  ranges,  and  that  officers  are  to  be  despatched 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Switzerland  to  ascertain  how  this  end 
may  be  achieved.  The  fact  that  the  War  Office  already  has  three 
elaborate  reports  on  the  Swiss  Army,  two  of  these  hardly  a  year  old, 
and  that  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  Swiss  hotelkeeper  would 
explain  the  whole  mystery,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  this 
waste  of  public  money.  Volunteers  are  to  be  allowed  free  ammuni- 
tion in  order  to  qualify  themselves  as  effective  soldiers  of  the  nation. 
In  tardy  imitation  of  Germany,  France,  Koumania,  and  Turkey, 
bicyclists  are  to  be  recognised.  Capitation  grants  are  to  depend 
upon  shooting — in  other  words,  upon  efficiency.  Our  Volunteer 
force  of  230,000  men  is  actually  to  be  provided  with  a  certain 
amount  of  transport,  and  thereby  to  be  transformed  from  a  mob 
into  an  army.  And  lastly,  mirabile  dictu,  this  same  force,  which 
comprises  40,000  artillerymen,  is  to  have  guns — real  guns  which 
will  shoot.  There  could  hardly  be  a  more  perfect  measure  of  the 
jpast  neglect  and  incompetence  of  the  War  Office  than  the  fact  that 
this  promise  to  perform  few  of  its  most  elementary  duties  is  hailed 
as  an  evidence  of  intelligence  and  activity. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  emergency  measures  at 
greater  length.  The  next  few  months  will  throw  much  light  upon 
their  value.  Only  one  more  remark  need  be  made  with  respect  to 
them.  They  are  one  and  all  necessary  because  the  War  Office  has 
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deliberately  refused  or  neglected  to  do  in  time  of  peace  what  it  is 
now  striving,  at  great  cost,  and  with  much  unnecessary  disturbance 
of  business,  to  accomplish  under  the  threat  of  war.  If  the  War 
Office  had  taken  its  duties  and  responsibilities  seriously  any  time 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  the  hasty  and  doubtful  measures  of 
the  present  year  would  not  be  necessary. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  parts  of  the  War 
Office  programme  which  are  intended  to  make  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  our  land  forces.  Unfortunately 
these  proposals  are  not  only  mixed  up  almost  inextricably  with  those 
which  refer  to  temporary  measures  only,  but  the  same  reasons  which 
make  men  disinclined  to  discuss  emergency  measures  while  war  is 
actually  going  on  lead  them  to  accept  with  equanimity  measures  of 
which  the  consequences  will  be  felt  long  after  the  present  war  is  at 
;m  end.  It  is  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is  perhaps 
equally  inevitable  that  the  War  Office  should  take  full  advantage  of 
the  fact,  and,  under  cover  of  a  war  Budget  and  war  needs,  should 
obtain  legislative  permission  to  prolong  the  costly  and  unscientific 
system  to  the  efficacy  of  which  its  principal  personages  have  so 
deeply  pledged  themselves.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  understood 
that  during  the  present  session  the  War  Office  is  practically  com- 
pelling Parliament  to  renew  its  lease  with  all  its  old  vices  and  short- 
comings, and  is  utilising  the  strong  patriotic  feeling  of  the  country 
to  enable  it  to  stifle  or  evade  all  discussion  of  past  failures  and 
miscalculations.  Now  and  again  no  doubt  we  hear  pleasant 
assurances  to  the  effect  that  if  this  or  that  be  agreed  to  now,  if  such 
.  and  such  a  point  be  passed  by  till  the  war  is  over,  the  whole  matter 
can  be,  perhaps  will  be,  reopened  next  year,  or  at  some  other  time. 
Bat  he  must  be  a  very  sanguine  man  who  has  much  faith  in  these 
generalities.  Next  year  we  shall  be  face  to  face  once  more  with  the 
fait  accompli.  Some  millions  will  have  been  sunk  to  keep  the 
machine  going,  and  more  vested  interests  will  have  been  created.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  nothing  that  has  been  said  or  done 
so  far  by  the  military  authorities  points  to  any  radical  change  in  the 
system  which  has  brought  us  to  our  present  condition.  Such  changes 
may  be  contemplated,  but  hitherto  we  have  had  no  sign  of  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  country  is  being  deliberately  committed  to  the 
perpetuation  of  the  very  practices  which  have  proved  so  mischievous 
in  the  past,  and  of  the  very  principles  which  stand  self- condemned 
by  the  light  of  present  events. 

Mr.  Wyndham  has  said  that  the  whole  question  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Army  on  its  present  basis  is  one  of  recruiting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  recruiting  is  not  the  whole  question,  but  it  is  a  very 
important  part  of  it.  That  being  so,  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
I  nder-Secretary  should  have  accompanied  his  references  to  the  sub- 
ject by  a  statement  which  was  calculated  to  mislead.  '  The  number 
of  recruits,'  said  he,  '  has  expanded  during  the  last  three  years  from 
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27,000  to  40,000.'  And  from  that  fact  Mr.  Wyndham  drew  the 
comforting  assurance  that  the  difficulty  of  raising  men  will  diminish 
and  not  increase.  But  what  is  the  truth?  In  1898  and  1899  un- 
doubtedly there  was  an  increase  in  the  number  of  recruits,  but  how 
was  the  increase  obtained  ?  By  an  indiscriminate  lowering  of  the 
standard,  and  by  the  acceptance,  under  War  Office  orders,  of 
thousands  of  immature  boys  under  the  name  of  '  specials/ 

The  actual  number  of  recruits  accepted  in  1898  was  38,890. 
This,  as  has  been  explained,  was  in  excess  of  the  total  of  the  previous 
year,  which  was  33,771.  But  the  recruits  for  1896  were  less  than 
those  in  1895,  those  of  1895  were  less  than  those  of  1894,  those  of 
1894  less  than  those  of  1893,  and  those  of  1893  less  than  those  of 
1892 — in  a  word,  so  far  from  there  being  an  increase,  there  was  a 
steady  decrease.1  Nor  is  the  total  of  1898  by  any  means  a  record  in 
time  of  peace.  In  1898  38,890  recruits  were  approved;  but  as  far 
back  as  1885  the  number  was  39,552,  in  1886  it  was  38,953.  Mr. 
Wyndham  was  therefore  hardly  justified  in  referring  to  the  experience 
of  recent  years  as  giving  promise  of  permanent  improvement.  Un- 
fortunately it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  A  glance  at  the  estimates  for 
this  year  will  show  that  the  three  new  battalions  recently  voted  are 
still  non-existent.  The  present  year  is  altogether  abnormal.  During 
war  time  any  number  of  recruits  can  of  course  be  obtained  ;  that  is 
always  the  case.  But  when  the  war  is  over,  and  normal  conditions 
return,  the  recruiting  difficulty  will  once  more  face  us  ;  and  yet  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  and  maintain  twelve  new  battalions,  four  additional 
regiments  of  cavalry,  forty-three  batteries  of  artillery,  and  a  large 
number  of  additional  departmental  troops.  Is  there  any  reasonable 
probability  that  these  additions  can  be  obtained,  or,  if  maintained, 
can  the  increased  annual  quota  of  recruits  be  secured  ?  There  can 
be  but  one  answer — if  the  present  system  be  maintained,  the  thing 
cannot  be  done.  Mr.  Wyndham  has  been  instructed  to  state  that 
our  present  arrangement  is  a  singularly  cheap  one.  It  is  probably 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  expensive  arrangement 
known  to  any  military  system  in  the  world.  That  in  the  past  the 
War  Office  has  followed  some  practice  even  more  extravagant  and 
less  productive  than  that  which  now  finds  favour  is  possible.  It  is 
hard  to  find  any  error  which  has  not  its  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the 
War  Office.  But  as  to  the  economy  of  the  present  system,  let  the 
reader  judge.  The  ordinary  life  of  the  soldier  on  the  active  list  is, 
or  is  supposed  to  be,  seven  years.  These  seven  years  are  taken  out 
of  the  prime  of  his  life,  the  period  when,  according  to  all  the  avail- 
able statistics  of  mortality,  the  death  rate  is  low,  and  when  conse- 
quently the  wasting  should  be  slight.  And  yet  what  do  we  find  ? 
We  find  that  during  that  short  period  of  seven  years  50  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  Army  disappears,  vanishes  into  space,  and  is  absolutely 

1  The  actual  figures  were  as  follows  :  1892,  39,521 ;  1893,  34,847 ;  1894,  33,441  ; 
1895,29,194;  1896,27,794;  1897,33,771;  1898,38,890. 
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lost  to  the  nation.     Here  are  some  pregnant  figures.     In  1898  there 
were  discharged  from  the  Army  12,983  men;  there  also  deserted  2 
2,140  men,  or  a  total  of   15,123.      But   if  we  take  the  average 
number  of  recruits  attested  during  the  five  years  previous  to  1898, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  just  31,000.     In  other  words,  over  48  per 
cent,  of  the  men  recruited  in  a  given  year  absolutely  disappear 
before  the  period  of  reserve  service  is  reached.     But  it  may  be  said 
that  the  changes  and  chances  of  a  soldier's  life  must  necessarily 
cause  excessive  waste,  and  that  the  Indian  climate  is  responsible  for 
the  thinning  of  the  ranks.     But  if  such  a  thing  be  said,  it  is  easy  to 
show  that  it  has  no  relation  to  the  facts.  .  In  the  year  1898  there 
were  discharged  from  the  Army  no  less  than  6,504  men  under  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  there  deserted  during  the  same  period  3,513  men 
of  two  years'  service  and  under,  making  a  total  disappearance  of 
8,004,  or  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole  body  of  men  enlisted. 
These  figures  are  not  peculiar  to  1898 ;  they  are  representative  of 
svery  year,  and  it  is  essential  that  their  full  meaning  should  be 
understood.     The  country  is  being  ransacked  for  recruits,  enormous 
sums  are  spent  upon  depots  and  barracks  and  upon  the  training  of 
bhe  soldier,  and  as  the  result  of  all  our  efforts  new  battalions  cannot 
be  raised,  new  batteries  cannot  be  formed,  save  under  the  excitement 
of  actual  war.     Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  deliver  elaborate  lectures 
as  to  the  enormous  proportion  of  the  manhood  of  the  country  which 
bears  arms,  and  point  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  more  recruits. 
Why  should  more  recruits  be  obtained  ?     It  has  been  shown  that  in 
a  single  year  the  country  loses  the  services  of  over   15,000  men, 
which  for  a  seven   years'  period  represents  105,000,  or  three  full 
Army  corps.     None  of  these  men  go  into  the  Eeserve,  all  of  them 
have  been   paid   for,    and    the   enormous  majority   are   absolutely 
useless  both  while  they  are  serving  and  after  they  are  discharged. 
Why  not  keep  these  men,  or  the  ma  ority  of  them,  in  the  ranks  ? 
Why  permit   this   shocking   waste   to    continue?      Such   a  waste 
is  unknown  in  the  Navy,  is  unknown  in  the  Royal  Marines.     It 
is  the  distinctive  creation  of  our  Army  system  as  the  War  Office 
lias  made  it,  and  as  apparently  it  intends  to  maintain  it.     There 
{ire  would-be  economists  in  the  House  who  grumble  at  the  cost  of 
i  he  Army.     If  they  are  sincere,  let  them  cease  to  grumble  at  the 
expenditure  which  is  necessary  to  give  the  soldier  a  respectable  coat 
on  his  back,  or  proper  and  sufficient  food,  and  let  them  turn  their 
attention  to  the  annual  pillage  of  the  British  taxpayer  which  is 
involved  in  the  wasteful  system  of  which  the  War  Office  is  so  proud. 
But  the  War  Office  is  not  content  with  perpetuating  waste.     It 
is  also  determined  to  perpetuate  inefficiency.     If  one  thing  is  more 
certain  than  another  with  regard  to  the  military  requirements  of  the 
Empire,  it  is  that  emergencies  will  constantly  arise  which  will  demand 
the  immediate  despatch  of  a  body  of  efficient  and  fully  equipped 

2  Net  desertions. 
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troops.  Under  our  present  system  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that 
this  requirement  should  ever  be  fulfilled.  It  never  yet  has  been 
fulfilled,  and  until  a  change  is  made  in  the  linked-battalion  system 
it  never  will  be  fulfilled.  The  successes  of  Lord  Roberts  in  the  field 
naturally  occupy  the  public  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  military  matter.  We  have  already  apparently  forgotten  the 
lessons  which  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war  should  have  taught  us. 
Among  those  lessons  not  the  least  important  is  this,  that  the  Army 
under  the  present  system  is  never  prepared  for  war.  It  was  stated 
during  the  recent  debates  on  the  Army  Estimates  that  when  it  became 
necessary  to  despatch  troops  to  South  Africa  not  one  single  battalion 
on  the  Home  establishment  was  fit  to  go.  It  was  alleged  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  ten  battalions  at  Aldershot,  taken  at  random,  required 
no  less  than  5,850  men  from  the  Reserve  to  complete  them  for  war, 
and  that  the  condition  of  these  battalions  was  typical  of  all  the^ 
others.  The  Under-Secretary  challenged  the  statement,  but  it  is 
noticeable  that  he  has  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to  support 
his  contradiction  by  facts.  He  will  never  make  such  an  attempt,  for 
the  facts  in  support  of  his  allegation  do  not  exist.  With  an  absolute 
knowledge  of  the  real  condition  of  the  battalions,  the  statement 
contradicted  is  here  repeated.  There  was  not  a  single  battalion  on 
the  Home  establishment  which  was  fit  for  war  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  not  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
our  Empire.  It  is  essential  that  there  should  be  at  all  times  a  force 
ready  to  take  the  field.  The  existence  of  the  A  Division  of  the- 
Reserve  is  a  small  move  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  is  only  a 
palliative,  and  by  no  means  a  cure,  for  a  disease  which  is  perfectly 
remediable. 

One  word  must  be  said  with  regard  to  the  calling  out  of 
the  Reserves.  The  conduct  of  all  persons  concerned  during  the 
past  and  present  year  has  been  admirable.  The  Reservists  of  course 
have  come  up  as  every  one  expected  they  would.  Their  employers, 
at  great  loss  and  inconvenience,  have  kept  open  the  places  of  those 
who  were  in  regular  work,  and  have  in  many  cases  generously 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  relatives  of  the  absent  soldiers. 
All  this  is  excellent,  but  it  is  a  process  which  cannot  be  gone  through- 
very  often.  As  soon  as  it  is  clearly  realised  that  the  First  Class- 
Army  Reserve  is  not  a  Reserve  at  all,  but  is  in  fact  the  fighting  line 
ot'  the  Army,  the  question  of  employing  Reservists  will  assume  a  very 
different  aspect  from  that  which  it  has  hitherto  presented.  The 
War  Office  declares  that  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  the  first  line  in  their 
homes,  and  to  send  for  them  when  they  are  wanted.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  this  calculation  may  not  work  out  satisfactorily  in  future, 
and  that  employers  may  not  be  willing  to  take  part  in  this  excellent 
scheme  of  War  Office  economy.  In  this  and  in  many  other  matters 
the  War  Office  puts  far  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  goodwill  of  a 
limited  number  of  private  individuals.  After  all,  the  obligation  of 
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national   defence  lies  upon  the  whole    community,    and   not  upon 
particular  members  of  it ;  but  the  fact  is  too  often  lost  sight  of. 

With  regard  to  the  linked-battalion  system  itself,  a  few  remarks 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hedderwick,  a  member  of 
the  legal  profession,  who  does  not  often  take  part  in  military  discus- 
sions, were  very  suggestive,  rem  acu  tetigit.  Why,  asked  he,  is  it 
essential  that  there  should  be  exactly  the  same  number  of  battalions 
at  home  as  abroad  ?  And  common-sense  echoes  Why  ?  To  maintain 
the  linked-battalion  fad  such  equality  is  of  course  necessary ;  but  to 
supply  a  proper  army  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary.  To  maintain  the  Navy  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  as 
many  men  in  the  depots  as  there  are  in  the  sea-going  ships.  To 
keep  up  the  Royal  Marines  it  is  not  necessary  to  maintain  9,000' 
recruits  in  the  Walmer  depot ;  nor,  apart  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
system,  is  it  necessary  to  pay  and  maintain  a  hundred  thousand  use- 
less and  ineffective  soldiers  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  order  that 
another  hundred  thousand,  of  whom  nearly  half  are  drawn  from  their 
civil  occupations,  may  be  sent  to  fight  in  South  Africa.  For  the 
defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  are,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  the 
Militia  and  the  Volunteers,  with  a  stiffening  of  regular  troops.  But 
there  is  not  the  slightest  need  for  maintaining,  at  vast  expense, 
scores  of  depots,  under  the  name  of  battalions,  which  are  quite  un- 
able, when  war  comes,  to  turn  out  a  single  efficient  unit.  Some 
day,  no  doubt,  the  War  Office,  which  has  been  compelled  to  abandon 
so  many  of  its  most  cherished  and,  as  we  were  told,  essential  fads,, 
will  give  up  this  last  and  most  pernicious  remnant  of  the  now  defunct 
Cardwell  scheme.  Some  day  the  authorities  will  admit  what  nearly 
every  soldier  of  importance  now  thinks  and  says  is  true;  and  will 
recognise  that  on  the  one  hand  a  general  service  army  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  to  serve  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  necessary ;  while 
another  army,  serving  on  a  short-service  engagement,  is  required  for 
the  home  defence  of  these  islands.  It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  interest  in  the  war  has  enabled  the  War  Office  to  slur  over  all 
consideration  of  this  unhappy  linked-battalion  system. 

One  other  very  important  matter  has  been  given  the  go-by.  For 
years  past  there  has  been  a  regular  internecine  warfare  between  the 
Line,  the  Militia,  and  the  Volunteers.  Nobody  has  ever  known  what 
might  be  the  particular  functions  of  one  branch  as  opposed  to- 
any  other.  The  Militia  has  been  deliberately  demolished  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  the  Line,  and  of  late  the  Army  recruiting- 
sergeants  have  been  instructed  to  prey  upon  the  Volunteers.  The 
three  forces  have  competed  against  each  other  for  officers,  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  men.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  each 
force  has  grudged  any  concession  to  the  other,  because  it  is  recognised 
that  the  War  Office  having  no  principle  whatever  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  mass,  and  not  having  any  serious  intention  of  making  the 
Militia  and  Volunteers  into  a  fighting  force,  were  likely  to  serve  out 
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money  and  privilege  upon  some  purely  arbitrary  plan,  and  with  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  efficiency  of  the  particular  forces  concerned. 
It  had  been  hoped  by  some  sanguine  persons  that  during  the  present 
session  we  should  have  had  at  least  an  indication  of  a  new  policy,  by 
which  the  respective  functions  of  the  Line,  Militia,  and  Volunteers 
would  be  defined,  and  each  force  adapted  to  the  special  work  it  was 
intended  to  do.  But  this,  like  many  other  hopes,  has  been 
dissipated. 

Those  who  believe  that  the  pleasant  generalities  which  have 
figured  in  recent  speeches  presage  any  real  intention  to  reform  our 
military  system  after  the  war  is  over  must  be  very  sanguine  indeed. 
It  is  stating  a  plain  truth  to  say  that  as  long  as  the  present 
personnel  of  the  War  Office  remains  unaltered,  no  change  for  the 
better  will  take  place.  If  men  were  to  say  in  public  all  that  they 
say  in  private  about  the  management  of  the  War  Office,  there  would 
be  indeed  be  a  fluttering  among  the  dovecots  in  Pall  Mall.  It  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  face  to  face  with 
real  dangers  there  is  not  a  little  more  plain  speaking.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  most  necessary  changes  will  come  in  course  of  time.  If 
so,  the  country  will  have  a  chance.  But  something  more  than  a 
change  of  personnel  is  required — a  change  in  the  whole  spirit  and 
attitude  of  the  War  Office  is  absolutely  essential.  A  thorough 
change  cannot  be  effected  all  at  once,  and  it  can  only  be  effected  by 
putting  strong  men  in  authority  and  giving  them  almost  unlimited 
powers  of  reorganisation.  No  more  committees  or  commissions  are 
wanted ;  they  are  the  usual  devices  for  wasting  time  and  hindering 
action.  What  is  wanted  is  men  who  know  what  they  want,  and  have 
some  idea  of  how  to  get  it.  Let  us  say,  for  instance,  that  a  thoroughly 
sound  business  man  were  made  Secretary  of  State  for  War — a  man 
who  would  look  upon  the  existence  of  a  patent  defect  not  as  a  reason 
for  making  pretty  speeches  about  it,  but  for  actively  attempting  to 
remedy  it.  A  man,  for  instance,  who,  after  six  years'  official  life  in 
one  of  the  strongest  Governments  of  modern  times,  would  not  say 
that  he  '  deeply  regretted  the  condition  of  the  Militia  force,'  but 
that,  in  the  words  of  the  immortal  Mr.  Toots,  '  it  was  really  of  no 
consequence,'  because  the  state  of  things  was  normal,  and  the 
Militia  had  always  been  just  as  bad  in  the  past.  There  happens 
to  be  such  a  Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  present  time, 
and  he  fills  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Associated 
with  a  Secretary  of  State  who  really  knew  what  business  was,  and 
meant  to  do  it,  there  should  of  course  be  a  Commander-in- Chief 
in  whom  the  public  had  perfect  confidence,  trusted  by  the  Army, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  war,  and  quite  above  being  influenced 
by  social  pressure.  Such  an  officer  need  not  remain  long  in  this 
high  post,  but  his  presence  there  at  the  outset  would  be  essen- 
tial to  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  mass  which  has  to  be  moved 
and  got  rid  of.  Such  an  officer  is  at  this  moment  commanding 
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the  British  Army  in  South  Africa.  Under  the  Commander-in-Chief 
there  should  be  a  Chief  of  the  Staff,  a  man  absolutely  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Commander-in-Chief ;  a  soldier,  free  from  the  traditions 
of  the  War  Office,  with  some  knowledge  of  business,  and  with 
immense  power  of  organisation  and  getting  things  done  ;  a  man  who 
takes  war,  and  the  preparation  for  war,  seriously  and  not  as  a  sort 
of  amateur  amusement.  Such  a  Chief  of  the  Staff  happens  also  to 
be  serving  at  the  present  time  in  South  Africa.  The  permanent 
Secretary  would  of  course  have  to  be  replaced.  No  good  thing  can 
be  hoped  for  until  such  a  change  has  been  made.  There  are  pro- 
bably many  very  competent  civil  servants  who  do  not  consider  their 
reputations  bound  up  with  the  maintenance  of  certain  doctrinaire 
schemes  which  were  invented  in  Pall  Mall,  and  who  would  fill  the 
post  admirably.  There  are  some  who  believe  that  the  Admiralty 
could  teach  a  good  many  lessons  to  the  War  Office,  and  that  possibly 
some  very  fit  person  might  be  found  in  that  department.  An 
Under- Secretary  of  State  is  a  very  important  personage,  and  will  be 
still  more  important  if  serious  reform  is  to  be  undertaken.  Fortu- 
nately the  present  occupant  of  the  post  appears  to  possess  all  the 
qualifications  which  can  be  required.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wyndham 
is,  from  the  official  point  of  view,  to  a  certain  extent  tainted ;  he  has 
been  a  soldier,  he  has  seen  service  in  war  time,  he  has  interested 
himself  closely  in  military  matters  before  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post.  All  these  things  from  the  orthodox  point  of  view  must 
be  counted  against  him.  That  a  Minister  should  be  fairly  charge- 
able with  having  some  special  knowledge  of  the  work  he  is  appointed 
to  perform  is  a  serious  breach  of  an  almost  unbroken  tradition.  But 
in  Mr.  Wyndham's  favour  must  be  pleaded  the  universal  recognition 
of  his  power  and  capacity  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  per- 
fectly apparent  fact  that,  whatever  may  be  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  present  position,  he  is  as  fully  conscious  of  the  need 
for  a  reorganisation  of  our  military  system  as  he  was  before  he 
entered  the  War  Office. 

With  such  a  reconstruction  as  that  hinted  at,  every  good  thing 
may  be  hoped  for.  That  the  need  for  such  reconstruction  is  press- 
ing can  hardly  be  doubted.  That  the  position  in  which  our  present 
rulers  have  placed  us  is  perilous  in  the  extreme  is  now  evident  to 
most  men.  Many  dangers  indeed  threaten  the  country,  but  the 
greatest  danger  of  all  is  that  the  people  of  this  country  may  once 
more  allow  themselves  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security,  and  may 
rest  content  to  permit  the  old  system,  which  has  done  so  much  harm, 
to  continue.  The  War  Office  has  never  budged  one  inch  without 
being  compelled ;  it  will  not  do  so  now.  Public  opinion  alone  can 
compel  it  to  act,  and  it  is  on  the  public,  therefore,  that  the  real 
responsibility  now  lies. 

H.  0.  ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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ARE    WE  MISLED  ABOUT   THE  FLEET? 


THE  incidents  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  and  the  speeches  of  Cabinet 
Ministers  should  have  sufficed  to  prove  to  the  taxpayers  and  voters 
of  Great  Britain  that  British  Governments  never  systematically  pre- 
pare for  wars,  even  when  those  wars  are  '  inevitable ; '  that  official 
assurances  are  to  be  taken  with  a  very  large  pinch  of  salt ;  and  that 
the  nation  can  never  safely  relax  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  upon 
the  departments  which  administer  its  army  and  navy.  We  have  it 
on  the  best  authority  that  not  to  the  Admiralty  or  Government  is 
due  the  present  position  of  our  Navy,  but  to  the  efforts  of  a  small 
band  of  naval  officers,  writers,  and  journalists,  who  are  officially  known 
as  '  alarmists,'  '  pessimists,'  and  '  hysterical  panic-mongers,'  because 
they  venture  to  brush  aside  administrative  sophistries  and  fallacies, 
and  to  tell  the  nation  the  plain  unvarnished  truth.  No  apology  is 
therefore  necessary  for  an  examination  of  the  adequacy  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
naval  proposals,  as  embodied  in  his  annual  Statement  and  speech 
introducing  the  Navy  Estimates  for  1900  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  for  an  inquiry  into  the  actual  readiness  of  our  fleet  for 
war. 

And  yet  I  cannot  but  contrast  with  some  surprise  the  general 
attitude  of  Mr.  Goschen  and  that  of  foreign  naval  ministers.  They 
seize  upon  the  smallest  excuses  to  increase  their  navies ;  Admiral 
Tirpitz  must  have,  not  a  few  more  ships,  but  a  vast  programme  of 
construction,  because  British  cruisers,  acting  entirely  within  their 
rights,  and  doing  with  infinitely  less  violence  and  with  far  more 
politeness  precisely  what  Germany  did  at  Samoa,  examine  the 
holds  of  three  German  steamers  for  contraband.  Mr.  Goschen,  on- 
the  other  hand,  confronted  by  the  large  naval  programmes  of  foreign 
Powers,  admittedly  and  by  the  unanimous  interpretation  of  the  Press 
of  these  countries  directed  against  Great  Britain,  minimises  these 
programmes  to  an  ignorant  or  empty  House  of  Commons.  Is 
Germany  spending  80,000,OOOZ.,  and  not  70,000,000^.,  as  Mr. 
Goschen  said,  in  sixteen  years  ?  At  the  present  rate  England  will 
spend  124,000,OOOZ.  in  that  time.  France  will  vote  28,000,000^.  for 
new  ships  in  the  next  eight  years.  In  that  time  England  will  spend 
64,000,000^.  He  forgets  to  add  anything  as  to  Kussia,  or  to  show 
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that  the  protection  of  an  immense  commerce  imposes  of  necessity 
the  severest  burden  upon  our  Navy,  whereas  France  and  Kussia  need 
never  trouble  about  their  mercantile  marine.  Nor  does  he  inform 
the  country  that  for  the  last  three  years  its  actual  outlay  upon  new 
construction  has  been  less  than  that  of  the  Dual  Alliance  by  nearly 
three  millions  sterling. 

The  situation  is  all  the  more  disquieting  because  of  the  profound 
hostility  of  the  Continent.  It  is  not  that  foreign  Governments  are 
hostile  ;  it  is  the  peoples  of  the  Continent — of  France,  Kussia,  and 
Germany — who  envy  and  detest  us.  They  detest  us  all  the  more 
because  the  events  of  the  South  African  war  have  proved  to  their 
complete  satisfaction  that  our  Empire  is  weak,  and  because  they 
believe  that  they  have  "been  imposed  upon  by  us.  Trained  in  the 
army  or  navy  by  universal  service  to  form  a  military  judgment, 
they  see  that  with  boundless  resources  our  army  came  very  near 
failure  in  a  struggle  with  an  enemy  of  insignificant  strength.  They 
observe  that  the  principles  of  military  science  and  statesmanship 
were  disregarded ;  that  we  permitted  the  enemy  to  make  the  first 
move,  and  started  by  sending  into  the  field  columns  which  could 
never  gain  a  solid  victory,  because  they  were  without  mounted  men 
to  pursue  and  guns  to  beat  down  the  fire  of  an  entrenched  enemy. 
And  they  ask  themselves,  Is  it  not  possible  and  probable  that  when 
war  comes  the  British  Navy  will  be  found  to  be  just  as  far  below 
expectations  ?  In  France  the  talk  is  all  of  an  attack  upon  England, 
after  the  Exhibition.  Frenchmen  pretend,  indeed,  to  think  that 
England  will  forestall  them  by  attacking  first,  but  they  know  per- 
fectly well  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  if  England  had  sought  a 
quarrel  with  France  the  opportunity  of  the  Fashoda  dispute,  when 
admittedly  the  French  Navy  was  utterly  unprepared,  would  have 
been  seized.  As  the  word  for  a  war  with  England  has  gone  out  from 
the  French  General  Staff  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we 
neglect  no  precaution,  and  make  certain  that  there  is  no  '  muddling ' 
in  the  conduct  of  our  Navy.  Any  chance  that  offers  itself  will  be 
seized  by  our  neighbours.  It  is  our  duty  in  our  own  interests  and 
in  the  interests  of  France  herself,  with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel 
and  seek  no  war,  whose  very  existence  is  essential  to  us  as  a  counter- 
poise to  Germany,  to  make  certain  that  no  chance  shall  offer.  Does 
-any  sane  Frenchman,  after  reading  the  insolent  despatches  of  the 
German  Foreign  Office  with  regard  to  the  arrested  German  mail 
steamers,  imagine  that  even  the  most  Gallophobe  Englishman  desires 
to  crush  France  for  the  especial  profit  and  pleasure  of  Germany  ? 
On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  cruel  attacks  upon  Her  Majesty,  the 
loyal  attitude  of  the  French  Government  has  been  such  as  to  pro- 
mote a  new  and  kindly  feeling  to  France  in  England. 

Yet,  as  a  war  with  France  may  be  forced  upon  us,  ib  is  a  deeply 
regrettable  fact  that  at  a  very  critical  time  a  large  sum  voted  for 
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new  construction  in  1899-1900  should  not  have  been  expended. 
This  is  the  third  year  in  succession  in  which  there  has  been  such 
an  under-expenditure  on  this  most  important  vote.  In  1897  no  less 
than  2,139,000£.  was  'saved/  or  about  two-sevenths  of  the  voted 
outlay;  in  1898  over  900,000^.,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  vote;  in  1899 
1,400,000£.,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  vote.  Yet  in  both  1898  and 
1899  special  efforts  were  required  to  meet  the  new  Eussian  pro- 
gramme which  is  being  carried  out  with  unexampled  rapidity.  In 
each  of  these  three  years — 1897,  1898,  and  1899 — we  were  assured 
by  Mr.  Goschen,  when  he  was  bringing  forward  his  proposals,  that 
the  Admiralty  had  asked  for  the  bare  minimum  consistent  with  our 
safety.  Thus,  on  the  8th  of  March  1899  he  declared  : 

The  programme  ...  is  the  lowest  which  can  "be  justified  by  the  existing 
expenditure  on  ship-building  of  other  countries ;  it  is  the  lowest  by  which  we  can 
secure  the  objects  which  the  people  expect  of  the  Navy.  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be  thought 
that  we  have  gone  one  jot  beyond  the  circumstances  as  they  stand.  .  .  .  Are 
these  estimates  framed  in  any  aggressive  spirit  ?  Does  not  the  House  see  that 
they  are  forced  upon  us  by  the  action  of  other  countries  ? 

How,  then,  does  he  excuse  his  repeated  failures  to  carry  out 
these  'lowest  justifiable  programmes,'  the  complete  execution  of 
which  is  all  the  more  vital  since  both  France  and  Eussia  are 
known  to  have  considerably  exceeded  their  proposed  outlay  in  the 
three  years,  a  fact  upon  which  Mr.  Goschen  maintains  a  discreet 
silence  ? 

In  1897,  of  course,  there  was  the  unhappy  engineering  dispute, 
though  this  has  been  worked  for  a  good  deal  more  than  it  was  really 
worth.  In  1898  the  strike  was  resurrected  once  more,  and  other 
excuses,  such  as  a  '  boom  in  shipbuilding '  and  a  failure  in  the  out- 
put of  armour,  were  alleged.  The  failure  in  the  supply  of  armour 
had  been  put  forward  in  1897,  and  the  Admiralty  had  even  then 
been  urged  either  to  acquire  an  armour-making  plant  of  their  own 
or  to  give  such  guarantees  as  would  ensure  the  extension  of  the 
plant  in  the  hands  of  existing  firms.  Little  attention  was  paid  to  this 
warning,  and  so  year  after  year  we  hear  the  same  story.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  normally  not  more  than  ten  to  fifteen  ships,  requiring 
armour,  in  hand  in  the  British  Isles,  for  British  or  foreign  Govern- 
ments. To-day  there  are  thirty-seven  building  or  pretending  to 
build  for  the  British  Government  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  four  or 
five  for  foreign  Powers.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  the 
demand  for  armour  has  trebled,  and  it  is  certain  to  go  on  increasing 
in  the  future.  Yet,  though  this  could  be  foreseen,  and  was  foreseen 
at  least  three  years  ago,  this  year  Mr.  Goschen  comes  forward,  again 
tells  us,  with  admirable  insouciance,  that  he  cannot  get  armour  or 
material,  and  adds  that  his  very  diminutive  programme  for  1900 
e  has  been  limited  by  what  we  deemed  to  be  the  possibility  of  output 
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of  the  country  as  regards  armour,  machinery,  hulls,  and  the  vast 
number  of  accessories.5 

If  these  excuses  are  correct  they  reveal  an  even  more  alarming 
state  of  things  than  any  one  had  supposed  to  exist.  The  idea  that 
England  has  reached  the  limit  in  the  matter  of  new  construction  is 
most  disquieting  in  view  of  the  great  additions  to  their  fleets  which 
France,  Kussia,  and  Germany  have  in  contemplation.  Still  more 
surprising  is  it  to  find  that  no  proposals  are  made,  even  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  to  relieve  our  congested  dockyards  by  increasing  their 
plant  and  personnel,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  fresh  yard,  urgently 
needed  for  strategical  reasons,  on  the  north-east  coast.  Mr.  Groschen 
explains  that  the  number  of  shipwrights  in  the  country  is  limited. 
If  so  the  remedy  would  seem  to  be  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  apprentices  and  shipwrights  under  training.  But  as  a  matter  of 
:'act  the  total  addition  under  this  head  appears  from  the  estimates  to- 
be  only  300. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  these  excuses  are  not  correct  or  justified 
by  facts,  the  country  is  being  misled.  Mr.  Groschen  met  the  report 
that  the  Treasury  has  been  withholding  money  from  contractors  with 
disdain.  But  he  must  surely  be  aware  that  not  one  but  several  of 
the  great  firms  complain  that  they  cannot  get  the  sums  due  to  them 
for  work  done,  and  that  their  demands  are  met  with  every  kind  of 
frivolous  excuse  aud  vexatious  delay.  These  reports  may,  of  course, 
be  false,  but  I  do  not  think  so,  nor  would  the  public  think  so  if  the 
sources  from  which  they  come  could  be  disclosed.  If  the  money 
saved  had  been  expended  upon  the  Navy  in  giving  more  target  prac- 
tice, in  sending  more  ships  to  sea,  and  in  acquiring  some  of  the  fine 
cruisers  built  for  foreign  Powers  which  have  been  recently  in  the 
market,  there  would  be  less  room  for  such  criticism.  But  it  has 
been  repaid  to  the  Treasury  and  has  gone  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  war. 

A  curious  detail,  which  may  explain  much,  is  that  at  one  minute 
Mr.  Groschen  exults  over  the  fact  that  he  builds  his  ships  20  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  France  and  Kussia,  while  at  the  next  minute 
having  to  confess  that  he  cannot  get  them  built  at  the  rate  and  in 
the  number  which  he  requires.  Here  again  he  omits  to  recall  the 
German  Naval  Constructor  Siissenguth's  statement  that  Germany 
is  now  building  her  ships  as  cheaply  as,  or  more  cheaply  than, 
England.  But  in  our  British  sacrifice  to  cheapness  lies,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  explanation  of  the  disastrous  delays  and  arrears 
in  the  shipbuilding  programme.  So  little  profit  is  made  out  of 
Admiralty  work  that  firms  will  always  undertake  other  contracts  and 
let  the  British  ships  wait.  There  are  time  clauses  in  all  British 
contracts,  but  the  shipbuilders  know  that  these  will  not  be  enforced 
and  cannot  be  enforced.  They  are  not  enforced  because  that  would 
send  up  the  cost  of  ships,  since  the  contractors  could  no  longer 
reckon  upon  being  able  to  take  Government  orders  as  a  c  stand-by/ 
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postponing  their  execution  when  more  profitable  jobs  are  to  be 
obtained.  If  a  British  ship  and  a  foreign  ship  are  building  side  by 
side,  it  is  always  safe  to  reckon  that  the  foreign  ship  will  be  delivered 
first,  because  the  foreign  Grovernment  pays  an  honest  price.  Nor 
have  foreign  ships  to  wait  for  armour.  The  Asahi  is  completed 
while  the  Formidable  is  delayed.  '  For  many  years,'  said  a  recent 
issue  of  Engineering,  '  the  Admiralty  have  been  doing  more  and 
more  to  make  engineering  and  shipbuilding  firms  careless  as  to 
whether  they  get  Navy  contracts  or  not,  until  at  last  a  good  many 
prefer  to  work  for  foreign  Governments  or  on  mercantile  vessels.' 
And  this  is  what  Mr.  Groschen  calls  developing  the  shipbuilding 
resources  of  the  country.  Admirable  indeed  !  But  in  the  interests  of 
the  nation  is  it  safe  that  such  tricks  should  be  played  at  a  time  of 
great  danger  ? 

The  Navy  League  lost  no  time  in  following  up  Mr.  Groschen's 
statement  by  inquiries  of  the  armour-plate  makers  and  shipbuilders. 
All  the  persons  interrogated  have  not  replied,  but  we  have  information 
from  one  of  the  largest  armour-plate  makers  that  he  can  supply  far 
more  armour  than  has  been  ordered,  and  from  various  shipbuilding 
firms  of  high  reputation  that  they  could  build,  and  build  rapidly, 
three  more  battleships  or  large  cruisers.  As  it  is,  little  or  nothing 
is  by  Mr.  Groschen's  proposals  to  be  spent  on  the  two  battleships  and 
six  armoured  cruisers  to  be  laid  down  this  year.  Their  cost  may  be 
placed  at  6,500,OOOZ. ;  the  sums  voted  for  them  amount  to  270,OOOL 
This  is  what  I  call  '  pretending  to  build/ 

The  manner  in  which  the  failure  to  expend  the  money  voted  is 
affecting  not  only  the  future  but  also  the  present  strength  of  our 
Navy  may  be  seen  from  these  facts.  Battleships  are  now  three  years 
in  hand,  though  twenty-four  months  is  proved  by  experience  sufficient 
for  their  construction.  Small  cruisers  are  three  years  building ; 
destroyers  three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  years.  The  battleships 
Canopus,  Goliath,  and  Ocean,  which  were  originally  to  be  ready  for 
sea  in  the  winter  of  1898,  were  completed,  the  Canopus  in  December 
1899,  the  Ocean  in  January  1900,  and  the  Goliath  in  March  of  this 
year.  The  Albion,  Glory,  Formidable,  Implacable,  and  Irresistible, 
which  should  have  been  ready,  the  first  two  by  the  autumn  of  1899 
and  the  second  three  by  the  end  of  1899  or  beginning  of  this  year, 
are  still  incomplete.  The  armoured  cruisers,  of  which  we  stand  in 
the  extremest  need,  are  all  in  a  very  backward  condition,  and  though 
four  were  promised  us  in  1 900  not  one  of  the  four  will  be  completed 
until  1901.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  alarm  at  this  dawdling, 
hesitating  rate  of  construction.  If  we  have  an  enormous  number  of 
ships  building  it  is  largely  because  a  number  of  vessels  which  ought 
to  have  been  long  since  ready  figure  upon  the  list.  And  just  at  the 
time  when  France  and  Eussia  are  accelerating  rapidity  of  construc- 
tion we  are  marching  backward  to  the  old  slovenly  habits  which 
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prevailed  before  the  Naval  Defence  Act.  Just  at  the  time  when 
Kussia  is  building  such  a  cruiser  as  the  Gromoboi  in  thirty  months, 
and  the  23-knot  ships  Waryag,  Askold,  and  Bogatyr  in  eighteen,  we 
are  taking  forty  months  over  our  Drakes  and  King  Alfreds. 

While,  if  Mr.  Goschen  can  be  believed,  we  cannot  obtain  ship- 
wrights or  material  and  our  dockyards  are  overtasked,  time  and 
money  are  yet  being  wasted  on  such  fooleries  as  repairs  to  the  old 
muzzle-loader  coast-defence  ship  Hecate,  on  which  ship  16,000£.  is 
to  be  expended,  on  the  provision'of  boats,  at  the  cost  of  3,000^.,  for  the 
Swiftsure — one  of  our  useless  thirty-year-old  battleships — and  on  the 
construction  of  two  new  sloops,  a  type  of  vessel  of  no  military  value, 
[f  an  emergency  does  exist,  as  Mr.  Goschen  would  have  us  believe, 
why  does  he  not  attempt  by  his  action  and  policy  to  grapple  with 
?  Why  spend  on  sloops  when  cruisers  and  battleships  are  urgently 
required  ? 

I  turn  now  from  these  details  to  the  larger  question,  Is  our  fleet 
prepared  for  war  ?  And  here  let  me  point  out  that  experience  is 
strongly  against  the  management,  whether  of  peace  preparations  or 
of  actual  war,  by  Boards,  for  the  simple  reason  that  in  Boards  all 
responsibility  is  lost,  though  in  the  preparation  for  war  efficiency 
depends  first  and  foremost  upon  direct  personal  responsibility.  If 
there  is  some  one  to  hang,  should  necessary  precautions  be  neglected, 
there  will  be  no  such  neglect.  But  the  conflicting  terms  of  the 
Patent  and  Order  in  Council  under  which  the  Admiralty  is  adminis- 
tered render  it  impossible  for  us  to  discover  whom  to  hang. 

Readiness  for  war  demands  that  our  squadrons  shall  at  each  point 
be  superior  in  strength  to  our  probable  enemies,  properly  disposed, 
and  properly  equipped.  Yet  until  the  press — or,  to  be  more  correct, 
in  Mr.  Gibson  Bowles's  polite  words,  the  c  hysterical  cheaper  news- 
papers ' — drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Channel  Squadron 
was  leaving  for  Gibraltar,  the  Channel  would  be  left  without  an 
organised  force  of  any  kind  to  watch  the  strong  French  Northern 
Squadron,  no  steps  were  taken  to  mobilise  the  Reserve  Fleet.  Then 
and  then  only  was  that  fleet  assembled,  and  looking  at  it  it  is 
impossible  to  be  without  some  uneasiness.  The  French  Northern 
Squadron  is  composed  of  seven  battleships,  two  of  which  are  perfectly 
modern,  and  the  other  five  of  which  have  been  modernised,  stripped 
of  their  wood,  re-boilered,  and  for  the  most  part  rearmed.  In  our 
total  of  ten  battleships  is  no  vessel  of  recent  date.  All  ten  are  filled 
with  inflammable  wood  fittings,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  foreign 
officer  who  knows  them,  and  who  saw  the  fighting  at  Santiago, 
would  burn  like  '  tar  barrels.'  One  of  the  ten  still  carries  muzzle- 
loaders  ;  not  one  has  smokeless  powder  for  her  heavy  gans,  though, 
according  to  the  latest  American  Intelligence  Department  report, 
*  smokeless  powder  has  long  been  considered  abroad  to  be  absolutely 
essential.'  In  quality  and  power  their  artillery  is  inferior  to  that  of 
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their  possible  French  opponents.  Whereas  the  French  ships  are  all 
high  free-board  vessels  with  good  sea-going  qualities  our  ten  are, 
with  one  exception,  low  free-board  ships.  One  of  them  at  the  last 
manoeuvres  could  only  steam  1H  knots;  another  was  good  for  no 
more  than  12.  The  fleet  has  no  colliers,  no  repair  ships,  no  adequate 
number  of  cruisers  attached  to  it. 

The  Channel  Squadron,  though  composed  of  modern  battleships, 
is  also  at  this  moment  practically  without  cruisers,  since  its  best 
vships  of  that  class  have  been  detached  to  watch  over  the  transports 
going  and  coming  on  the  South  African  trade  line.  It  has  available, 
however,  five  cruisers  of  the  Training  Squadron,  which  in  some 
degree  go  to  compensate  it  for  its  weakness.  Still  these  cruisers 
are  not  attached  to  it,  and  its  admiral,  upon  whom  so  much  depends, 
cannot  study  scientifically  the  difficult  problem  of  scouting  at  sea. 
This  squadron  has  no  torpedo  craft  with  it.  The  Mediterranean 
fleet,  again,  is  weak  in  cruisers  and  none  too  strong  in  torpedo  craft. 
Both  Channel  and  Mediterranean  fleets  are  without  colliers  and 
distilling  ships,  though,  according  to  the  head  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Naval  Equipment,  '  in  future  fresh  water  for  boilers  must  be  rated 
among  the  necessities  of  a  fleet.  It  must  be  abundantly  supplied  at 
all  coaling  stations  and  transported  to  the  fleet  when  supplied  with 
coal  elsewhere.' 

In  both  the  Mediterranean  and  Channel  fleets  are  many  ships 
with  an  excessive  amount  of  wood  in  their  fittings.  It  would  take 
from  twelve  hours  to  seven  days — according  to  the  opinion  of  various 
officers — to  remove  this  source  of  danger.  That  is  left  to  the  last, 
be6ause  as  a  nation  we  believe  in  leaving  everything  to  the  last — 
provision  of  colliers,  repair  ships  and  distilling  ships,  repainting  our 
ships  their  war  colour,  cutting  away  wood,  adding  the  necessary 
cruisers.  But  this  system  is  one  which  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it,  and  which  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  every  military  consideration. 
For  how  do  we  know  that  at  the  last  minute  the  enemy  will  give  us 
time  to  accomplish  all  these  things  ?  The  Spaniards  postponed 
removing  the  woodwork  to  the  last,  with  the  result  that  when  they 
tried  to  get  rid  of  it  they  found  the  task  an  impossible  one.  Their 
three  ships  destroyed  by  fire  were  all  English-built,  and  there  are 
many,  very  many,  vessels  in  our  navy  which  are  no  better  protected 
against  fire  than  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa. 

On  the  China  Station  our  fleet  has  been  lamentably  weakened, 
till  it  is  in  strength  much  below  that  of  Kussia  alone.  If  we  have  a 
naval  agreement  with  Japan  this  is  sound  and  sensible.  If  not  we 
are  facing  a  very  grave  risk  and  once  more  disregarding  the  dictates 
of  strategy.  And  who  that  has  watched  the  course  of  British  policy 
for  the  last  four  years  can  feel  confident  that  the  danger  is  appre- 
hended, or  that  precautions  against  it  will  be  taken  without  popular 
pressure  ?  It  is  deplorable  that  outsiders  should  have  to  meddle 
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•with  these  things,  but  if  the   Government  will  not  do  the  work  for 

o    ' 

which  it  exists  and  is  paid,  outsiders  must  meddle.  They  are  at 
least  justified  in  requiring  some  explanation  of  facts  which  are  so 
--extraordinary  and  so  disquieting. 

The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  has  just  published  some  very 
unpleasant  reflections  upon  the  artillery  of  our  fleet,  by  a  very  able 
French  artillery  officer,  the  ex-Director  of  Artillery,  General  de  la 
Eocque.  Are  they  justified  ?  I  do  not  know,  but  I  do  know  this, 
that  the  rate  of  fire  in  all  our  ships  except  the  very  newest  will  be 
slowed  by  these  facts.  Our  heavy  guns  can  only  be  loaded  in  one 
position ;  the  French  heavy  guns — and  also  those  of  the  American, 
German,  and  Russian  ships — can  be  loaded  in  any  position.  The 
time  required  to  move  the  gun  back  from  the  target  to  the  fixed 
position  and  from  the  fixed  position  to  the  target  is  thus  saved. 
Secondly,  whereas  in  the  French  and  foreign  ships  every  large  quick- 
firer  is  supplied  with  an  electric  ammunition  hoist,  in  addition  to  a 
hand-operated  hoist,  our  ships  have  the  hand  hoist  alone.  It  is 
notorious,  so  that  I  am  disclosing  no  secret  when  I  say  it,  that  our 
quick-firers  cannot  be  supplied  with  ammunition  fast  enough  by 
hand.  '  Therefore  such  vessels  as  the  Massena,  pitted  against  the 
Majestic,  will  develop  a  greater  rapidity  of  fire.  Nor  is  this  a  small 
thing.  We  won  Trafalgar  largely  because  we  fired  three  shots  to  the 
enemy's  one. 

Turning  to  our  dockyards,  I  see  that  Portsmouth  is  without 
electric  light,  so  that  a  rapid  mobilisation  will  be  hampered,  and 
work  cannot  be  carried  on  night  and  day.  Fatal  accidents  have 
already  occurred  through  this  remissness,  but  the  loss  of  a  marine  or 
two  affects  no  one.  M.  Lockroy  in  his  Defense  Navale  called  atten- 
tion to  the  national  danger  to  France  of  leaving  Toulon  Dockyard 
without  electric  light,  and  his  criticism  bore  immediate  fruit.  But 
for  years  this  defect  at  Portsmouth  has  been  pointed  out  without  the 
slightest  result.  We  could  pray  for  a  larger  endowment  of  the 
heavenly  gift  of  imagination  in  our  rulers.  Would  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  Defence  could  for  a  few  brief  hours  perturb  its  philosophic 
t  ranquillity  and  attend  to  such  things  ! 

From  material  we  pass  by  a  natural  transition  to  the  personnel 
of  the  fleet.  And  here  the  all-important  question  is  whether  the 
shooting  of  our  fleet  is  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be — as  good  as  is  the 
shooting  of  foreign  navies.  There  is  a  touching  belief  in  the  ranks 
of  our  Navy  that  it  has  the  prerogative  of  good  shooting;  and  for 
venturing  in  the  Downfall  of  Spain  to  hint  some  doubts  on  this 
head — after  myself  witnessing  several  target  practices — I  have  been 
vory  severely  taken  to  task  by  several  gentlemen,  who  are  quite 
surprised  at  my  audacity  in  attempting  to  collect  certain  material 
wiich  should  be  useful  to  the  tactician  and  constructor.  Delusion 
number  one  is  that  our  navy  alone  practises.  So  let  me  quote  from 
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the  latest  American  Intelligence  Department  Eeport,  since  our  own 
reports  are  ^buried  in  childish  and  absurd  secresy.  Says  this 
authority : 

In  the  French  Navy  the  training  of  gun-pointers  has  for  some  time  past  heen  a 
matter  of  special  effort,  and  since  the  recent  war  [Spanish- American]  these  efforts 
have  been  redoubled.  The  exercises  appear  .  .  .  to  be  of  a  very  practical  nature. 
In  the  German  Navy  .  .  .  nothing  is  left  undone  to  stimulate  interest  in  target 
practice.  Press  reports  show  that  the  vessels  in  commission  at  Kiel  and 
Wilhelmshaven  go  to  sea  almost  every  day  for  target  practice. 

And  what  are  the  results  ?  Do  we  shoot  as  well  as  the  French  ? 
In  its  practice  last  year  at  the  Rochers  des  Medes  the  French  Mediter- 
ranean fleet  made  the  following  percentages,  the  four  best  and  two 
worst  ships  being  given :  Cassard,  72  per  cent,  hits ;  Friant,  68  per 
cent,  hits  ;  Du  Chayla,  61  per  cent,  hits ;  Jaureguiberry,  61  percent, 
hits ;  Massena,  22  per  cent,  hits ;  Jemmapes,  21  per  cent.  hits. 
Our  own  returns  for  1898,  the  latest  accessible,  are  classified  some- 
what differently — by  calibre  of  gun,  not  of  ship.  They  show  an 
average  with  the  16£-  and  13J-inch  guns  of  29'9  per  cent.,  the  best 
figures  being  the  Rodney's,  69  per  cent.,  the  worst  the  Sans  Par&iUs,  0. 
The  average  for  the  12 -inch  guns  is  under  29  per  cent.,  for  the 
6-inch  quick-firers  28  and  25  6,  according  to  the  pattern,  and  for  the 
4'7-  and  4-inch  quick-firers  33.  There  is  no  marked  improvement 
upon  1897,  and  on  the  whole  the  percentages  are  much  inferior  to- 
the  French. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  two  navies  fired  were  not  entirely 
dissimilar ;  for,  though  the  French  target  was  very  much  larger,  the 
range  was  twice  to  three  times  as  great  and  the  speed  higher.  It 
does,  therefore,  appear  that  our  Navy  has  no  distinct  advantage  in 
gunnery  and  that  great  efforts  on  our  part  are  necessary  to  gain  a 
decided  lead.  In  no  direction  will  expenditure  give  a  more  satis- 
factory result ;  provided  the  ammunition,  and  reserve  guns  to  replace 
those  eroded  by  the  firing,  can  be  supplied,  a  million  more  spent  in 
providing  for  further  target  practice  would  have  made  our  seamen 
the  best  shots  in  the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  we  cannot  build  ships 
fast  enough,  here  is  a  method  by  which  we  can  in  some  degree  com- 
pensate for  such  a  deficiency.  No  one  would  question  that  one 
battleship,  whose  gunners  are  capable  of  making  50  per  cent,  of 
hits,  is  worth  two  with  averages  of  twenty  and  fifteen  respectively. 
But  having  '  saved '  1,400,000£.  on  the  ship-building  vote,  Mr. 
Goschen  very  judiciously — from  the  Treasury  standpoint — passes 
this  by.  If  questioned  in  the  House,  he  will  doubtless  affirm  that 
the  British  Navy  shoots  far  better  than  any  other  fleet,  though 
the  Americans  do  spend  more  upon  target  practice,  just  as  Lord 
Lansdowne  would  in  August  1899,  if  questioned  upon  our  resources 
of  ammunition,  have  declared  that  these  were  ample,  though  now  he 
is  '  struck '  by  their  deficiency. 
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A  second  matter  of  extreme  importance  is  the  officering  of  the  fleet. 
Though  great  additions  have  in  recent  years  been  made  to  our  personnel, 
•the  total  of  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  has  not  been  correspondingly 
increased.  The  consequence  is  that  we  have  very  few  more  officers  in 
these  important  ranks  than  France  alone.  France  had  in  1899  1,280 
•lieutenants  de  vaisseau  and  enseignes,  besides  twenty-two  lieutenants 
'  en  non-activiteV  England  in  1 900  has  only  1,440  lieutenants  and  sub- 
lieutenants to  a  fleet  of  twice  the  size.  Of  these  905,  or  nearly  63  per 
cent.,  are  on  active  service,  leaving  for  the  reserve  ships  535,  or 
•37  per  cent.  Of  these  535,  again,  all  but  a  mere  handful  are  required 
to  fill  various  posts,  so  that  the  unfortunate  lieutenant  finds  it 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  his  fair  share  of  leave.  Of  the  seamen 
less  than  half,  or  40,700,  were  on  active  service,  and  more  than  half,  or 
^51,100,  in  reserve.  Plainly,  then,  when  we  mobilise  our  whole  fleet 
there  will  be  an  enormous  shortage  of  trained  lieutenants.  Whereas 
in  the  ships  on  active  service  there  is  one  lieutenant  to  forty-five 
men,  in  the  mobilised  ships  there  will  be  but  one  to  ninety-five  men, 
-and  this  without  taking  into  account  Royal  Naval  Reserve  men  and 
Naval  Pensioners,  who  will  also  be  drawn  upon  in  the  mobilisation  to 
the  extent  of  about  40,000  men.  If  we  add  these  in  there  will  only 
be  one  lieutenant  to  170  men.  The  deficiency  will  have  to  be  made 
good  from  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve  officers  and  from  the  ranks  of  the 
warrant  officers,  both  of  whom  may  be  trusted  to  do  very  well  in- 
deed, as  they  are  keen  and  devoted,  if  not  up  to  the  Britannia-made 
lieutenant  in  professional  capacity  and  the  quality  of  leadership. 
The  mischief  is  that  the  small  number  of  lieutenants  affects  pre- 
judicially the  education  of  these  most  valuable  officers.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  spare  many  of  them  to  study  war  in  a  higher  naval  school, 
were  such  established  upon  the  lines  of  the  French,  Russian,  German, 
and  American  superior  naval  colleges.  It  is  difficult,  too,  to  grant 
the  necessary  leave  for  the  study  of  modern  languages,  in  which 
matter  our  Navy  is  behind  every  other  navy  of  the  world.  Nor  can 
this  ignorance  of  languages  be  wondered  at.  The  naval  officer, 
though  his  education  is  by  no  means  all  it  might  be,  is  keen  and 
eager  enough  when  his  keenness  is  encouraged ;  he  is  even  keen 
under  frequent  douches  of  Admiralty  cold  water.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  engage  in  a  weary  and  difficult  task  which  brings  no  profit, 
no  honour,  and  no  promotion.  Encouragement  to  learn  modern 
languages  there  is  none.  By  the  regulations  ten  officers  on  the 
active  list  can  be  given  four  months'  leave  to  study  abroad,  yet  there 
have  been  many  instances  of  late  when  applicants  for  this  leave  have 
been  told  that  their  services  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  For  the  four 
months  they  receive  the  bare  pittance  of  half-pay,  on  which  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  a  lieutenant  to  exist  decently,  abroad  or  at 
home.  On  their  return  to  active  service  they  must  pass  a  very  stiff 
examination,  and  if  they  fail  in  this  not  one  cent  of  all  the  extra 
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expense  beyond  their  half-pay  is  refunded.  If  they  succeed  they  are 
allowed  full  pay  for  the  four  months,  and  a  dozen  of  them  will  be- 
employed  in  flagships  as  qualified  interpreters  at  2s.  Qd.  or  Is.  Qd.  a 
day.  The  consequence  is  that  the  total  number  of  interpreters  in* 
the  Navy  is  only  103,  of  which  only  eleven  speak  German  and 
but  two  Kussian.  This  state  of  things  is  in  the  highest  degree- 
discreditable  to  the  Admiralty  and  dangerous  to  the  country.  Its- 
practical  disadvantages  were  evident  when  in  the  blockade  of  Delagoa- 
Bay  German- speaking  officers  could  not  be  found  to  search 
suspected  German  ships.  As  I  have  shown,  the  Admiralty  and  not 
the  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  of  the  fleet  are  responsible  for 
this  lamentable  ignorance.  Even  now  no  efforts  are  being  made  to> 
make  good  the  defect. 

In  engineers  our  deficiencies  are  more  marked  and  less  easily  re- 
mediable than  the  weakness  in  lieutenants.  Yet  the  engineer  holds 
a  position  of  great  importance  in  the  modern  fleet ;  in  1898  he  had 
under  him  no  less  than  22,000  men,  against  44,000  on  the  executive 
side.  The  time  has  gone  by — if  indeed  it  ever  existed — when  an 
admiral  could  say  with  justice  that  all  that  was  needed  to  do  the 
engineer's  work  was  a  'lascar  with  an  oil  can.'  Until  this  branch  of 
the  service  is  represented  on  the  Admiralty  Board — and  why  it  should 
not  be  represented  passes  all  understanding — we  may  expect  to  find 
that  the  number  of  engineers  is  utterly  inadequate,  and  that  ships 
with  immensely  powerful  machinery  are  sent  to  sea  in  no  condition 
to  use  that  machinery  from  shortage  of  engineers.  The  classical 
example  is  the  Proserpine,  a  vessel  of  5,000  horse-power  natural 
draught,  and  7,000  horse-power  forced  draught.  She  was  despatched- 
to  the  West  Indies  with  only  two  engineer  officers  and  six  artificers- 
late  in  1898.  As  the  logical  consequence  she  broke  down,  and  the- 
junior  of  her  engineers  and  an  artificer  had  to  be  invalided  home 
from  worry  and  exhaustion.  One  engineer  and  one  artificer  less  may 
matter  little  in  peace,  but  what  if  war  comes  ?  Notoriously  even  in 
such  ships  as  the  cruisers  of  the  Channel  Squadron  the  engineer 
personnel  is  quite  inadequate.  That  is  the  price  we  pay  for  ridiculous- 
service  jealousies,  which  keep  engineers  off  the  Admiralty  Board. 

The  last  point  which  I  have  to  notice  is  one  which  concerns  our 
mercantile  marine  rather  than  our  Navy,  though  it  certainly  should 
engage  the  attention  of  the  Admiralty.  This  is  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  extremely  fast  mail  steamers  in  foreign  hands,  and  the 
very  scanty  additions  that  have  been  made  in  this  type  of  ship  in  the 
British  merchant  service.  Germany  now  has  completed  two  vessels 
— the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  and  Kaiser  Friedrich — which  are 
faster  than  anything  in  our  Navy  or  merchant  service.  She  has  no 
less  than  three  more  vessels  of  the  same  type  and  yet  higher  speed, 
completing  or  under  order.  Eemembering  that  we  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  catch  these  ships,  remembering  their  immense  radius  of 
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action  and  power  of  commerce-destruction  when  armed,  remembering 
also  the  pronounced  hostility  of  German  opinion,  is  this  safe  ?  If  Mr. 
Groschen  says  that  it  is  not  his  fault,  and  that  he  cannot  remedy  it, 
we  may  have  to  ask  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  as  a  man  who  does  not 
sit  down  and  wring  his  hands,  but  is  able  to  grapple  with  difficulties, 
to  see  if  he  cannot  do  something  to  guard  against  a  very  real  danger. 
I  have  pointed  out  in  this  article  a  number  of  defects  in  our 
fleet,  most  of  which  are  remediable.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  French  and  Eussian  fleets  would  not  on  a  careful  examination 
disclose  similar  deficiencies,  but  that  is  no  real  reason  for  tolerating 
such  weaknesses  or  refusing  to  remove  them.  This  much  may  be 
said  with  absolute  truth,  that  no  navy  contains  so  high  a  per- 
centage of  inefficient  vessels  as  our  own.  No  navy  parades  thirty-  or 
forty-year-old  ironclads,  armed  with  muzzle-loaders,  in  its  returns, 
as  if  they  were  of  any  serious  value  for  war.  How  is  the  man  in  the 
street  to  know  that  of  the  fifty-three  completed  British  battleships, 
which  appear  in  our  latest  return,  sixteen  or  seventeen  are  in  an 
ineffective  state  ?  Let  these  hoary  shams  be  struck  off  the  active 
lists  and  we  shall  understand  better  where  we  are. 

H.  W.  WILSON. 
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THE   'PARLOUS  POSITION'    OF  ENGLAND 


I  APPROACH  the  subject  which  I  propose  briefly  to  consider  in  this 
article  with  diffidence,  for  which  there  are  two  reasons.  It  is  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  topics  which  I  have,  from  time  to  time,  dis- 
cussed in  this  Keview.  And  I  feel  keenly  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
any  man  who  ventures  to  put  before  his  fellow-countrymen  his  opinion 
upon  the  present  grave  crisis  of  our  national  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  feel,  as  keenly,  the  imperativeness  of  the  duty  lying  upon 
every  man  to  do  what  he  can,  in  the  way  open  to  him,  for  the  service 
of  his  country  at  such  a  time  as  this.  Too  many  years  have  gone  by 
since  I  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Cambridge  University  Volunteers, 
for  me  to  hope  to  be  of  much  use  as  a  military  combatant.  But  as  a 
constant  student,  throughout  those  years,  of  history  and  of  political 
science,  it  may  be  possible  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  crisis, 
which  may  be  worth  the  consideration  of  the  readers  of  this  Eeview. 

I  have  called  it  a  'grave  crisis  of  our  national  history.'  Few 
graver,  perhaps,  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  our  country.  But, 
before  considering  its  gravity,  a  few  words  will  be  in  place  concerning  the 
war  which  is  its  immediate  cause.  We  did  not  seek  that  war.  On  the 
contrary,  we  sought  to  avoid  it  by  every  rational  overture  of  conciliation, 
carrying  long-suffering  to  the  very  verge  of  weakness.  There  are  few 
things  more  disgraceful  in  the  records  of  faction — and  that  is  saying  a 
great  deal — than  the  attacks  which  have  been  so  persistently  made 
upon  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  the  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal 
Republic.  '  Provocative  diplomacy ! '  A  far  better  founded  complaint 
would  be  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  did  not  adopt  a  more  Bismarckian 
tone.  The  strong  man's  self-restraint  was  mistaken  for  impotence. 
President  Kruger  doubtless  thought  he  had  another  Gladstone  to 
deal  with,  and  expected  another  exhibition — to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
Mr.  Hardcastle — of  that  new-fashioned  '  magnanimity '  which  is  so 
like  old-fashioned  cowardice.  An  ultimatum  from  the  Colonial 
Secretary  in  last  July  or  August,  couched  in  the  straight  language 
which  the  great  German  Chancellor  knew  how  so  effectively  to 
employ,  might  have  averted  the  conflict,  for  a  time. 

But  for  a  time  only,  indeed.  In  the  long  run,  it  was  sure  to  come. 
The  bad  faith  of  the  Boers,  in  spite  of  the  unparalleled  generosity 
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and  monumental  patience  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
this  country,  their  flagrant  and  repeated  breaches  of  the  Conventions 
by  which  they  were  bound,  and  their  intrigues  with  Foreign  Powers 
against  Great  Britain,  had  made  it  inevitable.  And,  indeed,  no  one 
who  fairly  studies  the  evidence  can  doubt  that  they  had  long 
resolved  upon  it,  and  had  been  making  preparations  for  it  years 
before  the  Jameson  Eaid.  But  it  was  inevitable  for  another  reason. 
More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  distinguished  Austrian  states- 
man, Baron  von  Hiibner,  in  his  work  Through  the  British  Empire, 
observed  that  the  Boer  regime  is  out  of  date.  *  The  Boers,'  he  said, 
4  are  of  the  seventeenth  century.  They  have  not  progressed  beyond 
the  constitution  of  the  family.  Modern  ideas  do  not  exist  for  them.' 
But  the  English  are  the  pioneers  of  progress,  the  apostles  of  modern 
ideas.  And  the  issue  between  the  two  races — an  issue  social  and 
political,  involving  the  question  of  supremacy  in  South  Africa — was 
bound  to  be  tried,  sooner  or  later,  and  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of 
the  sword.  It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  passing,  that  two  extremely 
able  writers  on  the  Continent  have  lately  expressed  this  view.  Herr 
von  Brandt,  the  well-known  German  diplomatist,  observes  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  :  '  The  existence  of  the  Boers,  as 
a  separate  nation,  is  an  anachronism.  Having  come  into  contact  with 
the  higher  civilisation  of  England,  they  must,  like  inferior  races  all 
over  the  world,  accept  it  or  perish.'  And  to  the  same  effect  that 
thoughtful  publicist,  M.  Villarais,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle : 
'  England  cannot  yield  in  this  business,  because  she  really  represents 
the  ideas  and  interests  of  Europe — although  Europe  is  as  yet  unaware 
of  it.' 

If  we  had  had  a  statesman  at  the  head  of  our  Government  after 
Majuba,  the  issue  between  us  and  the  Boers  might  have  been  then 
tried  and  settled,  once  for  all,  with  small  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  not  a  man  to  speak  rashly,  declared 
that  he  held  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  But  the  cry  of 
mdignation  from  the  betrayed  British  and  loyal  Dutch  population 
in  South  Africa,  the  hopeless  wail  of  misery  from  whole  tribes  of 
•.natives,  abandoned  to  the  callous  cruelty  of  the  merciless  task- 
masters who  yoked  them  to  the  plough  and  harrow,  and  drove  them 
with  raw-hide  whips  to  the  cultivation  of  lands  niched  from 
them,  found  no  entry  into  Mr.  Gladstone's  ears.  This  conflict  is  one 
of  the  many  legacies  of  evil  which  he  has  left  us.  A  just  and 
righteous  war  it  is  that  we  are  waging,  if  ever  there  was  one.  Sir 
Henry  Fowler  admirably  said,  in  a  recent  speech,  '  It  is  not  the 
outcome  of  a  desire  for  imperial  aggrandisement,  or  to  gratify  the 
lust  of  gold.  Our  army  is  fighting  neither  for  gold  nor  for  territory, 
but  to  resist  and  to  defeat  a  supremacy  which,  if  victorious,  would 
be  a  standing  menace  and  a  ceaseless  danger  to  Great  Britain, 
threatening  the  existence  of  our  Indian  Empire,  inviting  the 
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alliance  of  any  foreign  State  with  which  we  might  be  involved  in 
hostilities,  and  proclaiming  to  our  colonies  that  we  could  not  protect 
their  independence.' 

So  much  as  to  the  cause  and  meaning  of  the  war.  It  found  us  un- 
prepared, as  every  war  has  found  us  in  which  England  has  been  engaged 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  not  to  go  farther  back.  Lamentable 
as  that  fact  is  from  one  point  of  view,  it  at  all  events  affords  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  British  Government  desired 
the  conflict.  This  is  a  point  which  was  brought  out  with  admirable 
emphasis  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons 
on  the  13th  of  March  :  '  It  will  be  to  the  eternal  glory  of  Great  Britain 
that,  instead  of  preparing  for  war  last  summer,  the  war  found  her  practi- 
cally unprepared.'  Into  the  '  series  of  mishaps  and  entanglements/  as 
Mr.  Wyndham  euphemistically  calls  a  succession  of  colossal  blunders 
hard  to  parallel,  which  marked  our  conduct  of  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  campaign,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter.  Nor  need  anything  be 
said  here  concerning  the  responsibility  for  those  blunders  of  the 
department  which  has  found  in  Mr.  Wyndham  an  accomplished  but 
an  unconvincing  advocate  :  there  is  a  wholesome  Greek  proverb 
which  bids  us  not  kill  the  dead  over  again.  We  all  know  how  the 
nation  was  thrilled  with  grief  and  indignation  by  them ;  how  the 
Government,  aroused  at  last  by  the  popular  outcry,  despatched  to  the 
Cape  the  two  ablest  of  our  generals ;  how  reinforcement  after  rein- 
forcement has  been  hurried  thither,  until  these  islands  are  denuded 
of  effective  Kegular  troops ;  how  the  colonies  rallied  to  the  aid  of  the 
mother-country,  and  despatched  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  their 
sons  to  fight  her  battles — yes,  and  their  own  too,  for  her  cause  is 
theirs  ;  how  the  flower  of  our  British  manhood  have  offered  them- 
selves, and  in  spite  of  official  hindrance,  of  every  kind,  are  now  at 
the  front,  ready  in  heart  and  ready  in  hand  to  die  for  England, 
and  counting  not  their  lives  dear  for  her.  We  know,  too,  how  the 
tide  has  now  turned,  and  victory  appears  promised  to  our  righteous 
arms.  But,  unquestionably,  a  long  and  arduous  campaign  lies  before 
us.  The  most  optimistic  cannot  say  that  the  military  situation  is 
not  still  such  as  to  inspire  anxiety.  An  infinitely  more  anxious 
matter,  however,  is  the  political  situation  at  home.  Let  us  consider 
it  a  little,  with  minds  cleared  of  cant. 

England  is  the  richest  country  in  the  world ;  the  centre,  the  heart, 
so  to  speak,  of  a  vast  empire  whose  provinces  are  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  what  is  so 
familiar.  But  what,  perhaps,  is  not  so  familiar  to  most  of  us,  is  the 
fact — the  unquestionable  fact — that  the  spectacle  of  British  great- 
ness does  not  inspire  in  other  nations  that  unalloyed  satisfaction 
which  it  ministers  to  us.  Nations,  like  the  individual  men  of  whom 
nations  are  composed,  seek,  as  Adam  Smith  puts  it,  to  promote 
their  own  advantage  and  to  better  their  condition.  And  this  is 
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usually  achieved  at  the  expense,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the 
advantage  and  the  condition  of  other  men  and  other  nations.  Hence 
•  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife.'  Cicero  somewhere  tells  us  that 
i  he  Latin  word  for  foreigner  (peregrinus)  anciently  also  denoted  enemy. 
Xo  wonder.  For  foreigners  are  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  our  enemies. 
Their  interests  are  hostile  to  ours,  and  must  be  so,  more  or 
ess.  That  is  a  truth  which  for  some  years  faded  out  of  the 
vDOpular  mind  in  this  country.  Not  so  very  long  ago,  the  belief 
:n  an  economic  millennium  largely  prevailed  among  us  :  the  '  calico 
millennium  '  whereof  Cobden  prophesied.  It  was  the  outcome  of  the- 
utilitarian  philosophy,  of  which  the  cardinal  principles  were  that  men 
i night  be  guided  by  a  prudent  calculation  of  their  own  interests,  and 
that  such  calculation  would  lead  them  to  see  the  folly  of  quarrelling, 
Jind  to  give  it  up.  The  particular  interests,  whether  of  men  or  of 
nations  of  men,  were  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  general  interests 
of  humanity  at  large.  And  the  ever-deepening  apprehension  of  that 
truth,  it  was  insisted,  would,  among  other  happy  results,  bring  about 
the  peaceful  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

I  suppose  the  culminating  period  of  this  belief  was  the  time 
immediately  preceding  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  Doubtless 
we  all  remember  how  the  author  of  that  Great  Exhibition — for  so,. 
unquestionably,  we  must  designate  the  Prince  Consort — was 
described  by  Lord  Tennyson  as 

Far-sighted  summoner  of  war  and  waste 
To  fruitful  strifes  and  rivalries  of  peace. 

The  economic  doctrines  then  prevalent,  the  vast  discoveries  and 
inventions  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  a  sort  of  universal  laisser- 
faire  had  led  even  the  hard-headed  to  imagine  that  men  were 

about  to 

work  in  noble  brotherhood, 
Breaking  their  mailed  fleets  and  armed  towers, 

and  beating  their  swords  into  ploughshares  and  their  spears  into 
j  runing-hooks.  It  is  curious  to  reflect  how  soon  the  '  baseless  fabric 
of  this  vision '  faded,  leaving  { not  a  wrack  behind.'  Since  the  Franco- 
(rerman  war  the  aspect'  of  Europe  has  been  transformed.  The 
military  spirit,  supposed  to  be  dormant  and  well-nigh  extinct,  has 
awaked  like  as  one  out  of  sleep,  and  like  a  giant  refreshed  with 
wine.  The  world  is  groaning  under  the  cost  of  standing  armies. 
The  frontiers  of  every  country  are  embattled.  Eapidity  of  communi- 
cation serves  first  for  the  concentration  of  troops.  The  physical 
sciences  are  ransacked  for  instruments  of  carnage.  Europe  is  an 
immense  parade-ground,  destined — who  can  doubt  it  ? — at  no  distant 
date  to  become  a  vast  battlefield. 

'  Vain  wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy '  we  must  say  then  of  that 
utilitarian  doctrine  in  general,  and  of  its  application  to  international 
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relations  in  particular :  vain,  because  entirely  disregarding  the  consti- 
tution of  things ;  false,  because  flatly  opposed  to  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  the  laws  of  human  existence.  Life,  whether  in  nations  or 
in  the  individuals  of  whom  nations  are  composed,  is  not,  and  never  can 
be,  peace.  It  is,  and  ever  must  be,  strife.  There  is  a  fine  saying  of 
Emerson's,  and  a  true,  '  Man  is  born  into  the  state  of  war/  Life  is 
essentially  battle.  War,  as  the  old  Greeks  knew,  is  the  creative 
principle  of  everything  :  iroKsfJios  Trarrjp  TTCIVTCOV.  The  struggle  for 
existence  is  the  primary  fact  throughout  the  universe.  It  rules  as 
in  the  vegetable  world,  the  animal  world,  so  also  in  humanity, 
from  the  rudest  societies  of  '  cannibals  who  one  another  eat/  to  the 
most  refined  communities  of  civilisation,  where  the  process  by  which 
man  devours  man,  though  thickly  veiled,  is  not  the  less  real.  And 
it  is  the  primary  fact  of  national  existence,  as  of  individual  existence. 
If  any  truth  is  writ  large  upon  the  pages  of  history,  it  is  that.  The 
spectacle  of  superior  advantages  enjoyed  by  others,  arouses,  together 
with  a  desire  for  them,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  displeasure,  ill 
will  at  not  possessing  them.  Envy  is  a  primordial  principle  of  our 
being,  and  it  is  as  near  akin  to  hatred  as  pity  is  to  love.  It  proceeds 
from  the  nature  of  things  that  British  greatness  and  prosperity 
should  excite,  in  other  countries,  the  hostility  of  late  expressed 
throughout  the  Continent  in  violent  words,  which  assuredly  would 
be  translated  into  equally  violent  deeds  should  opportunity  offer. 

If  these  things  are  so — as  who  that  is  not  hopelessly  befogged  in 
sentimental  optimism  can  doubt — the  first  duty  of  our  country 
surely  is  to  maintain  such  fleets  and  armies,  and  other  preparations 
for  war,  as  are  required  for  her  security  against  the  rival  States  which, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  Hebrew  poet,  are  ever  ready  to  eat  her  up.  The 
chief  rivals  of  England  are  the  other  great  European  Powers  :  France, 
Russia,  Grermany,  Austria.  All  four  are  her  competitors  in  the  struggle 
for  existence.  To  be  able  to  hold  her  own  against  them,  in  case  of 
need,  is  the  very  condition,  not  only  of  the  influence  and  dignity,  but 
of  the  existence  of  her  world-wide  Empire.  No  doubt  the  country 
from  which  we  have  most  to  dread  at  the  present  moment  is  France. 
Popular  feeling  may  be  not  less  bitter  against  us  in  Grermany.  But 
there  the  strong  hand  of  the  Kaiser  holds  a  fretful  realm  in  awe. 
That  extremely  sagacious  ruler,  though  as  keen  a  combatant  as  any 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  is  not  the  man  to  sacrifice  the  solid 
interests  of  his  Empire  to  the  gratification  of  an  animosity  which, 
while  eminently  human,  yet  springs  from  the  lower  element  of 
humanity :  from  the  passion  which  it  is  the  office  of  the  ruler,  as 
personifying  the  rational  will  of  a  nation,  to  control  and  discipline. 
And  again,  there  is  in  the  Teutonic  character  a  substratum  of 
common-sense  which  is  wont  to  respond  to  the  promptings  of  pru- 
dence. The  French  temperament  is  different ;  it  is  far  less  sane. 
Montalembert  said,  upon  one  occasion  :  '  My  countrymen  are  like  a 
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pack  of  hounds  ;  they  enjoy  nothing  but  a  hunt,  and  respect  nothing 
but  the  whip.'  But  now  they  are  as  hounds  without  a  hunts- 
man, and  are  in  no  dread  of  the  restraining  thong.  France  is 
dominated  arbitrio  popularis  aurce ;  it  is  swayed  by  any  chance 
storm  of  passion,  or  wind  of  impulse,  or  gust  of  emotion,  which 
may  sweep  over  the  land.  Those  who  know  the  country  best,  warn 
us — many  such  warnings  lie  before  me  as  I  write — that  the  madness 
of  the  people  may  at  any  moment  plunge  it  into  war :  that  the 
Anglophobia  now  rampant  may  at  any  moment  issue  in  an  invasion 
of  England.  And  it  argues  judicial  blindness  not  to  recognise  that 
such  an  enterprise  might  be  undertaken  under  conditions  most 
promising  to  the  invaders.  An  adequate  number  of  French  Army 
Corps  could  be  mobilised  in  a  few  days.  And  there  are  always  in 
the  ports  of  France  contiguous  to  our  shores  the  means  of  bringing 
across  the  Channel  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men.  'But  the 
Channel  Fleet  ? '  it  may  be  asked.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Channel  Fleet  is  not  always  in  the  Channel.  In  the  second,  it  is  no 
more  invincible  than  was  the  Spanish  Armada.  And  in  the  third, 
stratagem  plays  as  notable  a  part  in  naval  as  in  military  operations, 
and,  in  fact,  enters  largely  into  the  calculations  of  the  French  strate- 
gists, whose  plans  for  the  invasion  of  England  have  been  long  worked 
out,  and  are  available,  when  required,  in  the  French  War  Office. 
Finally,  is  it  objected,  '  If  four  or  five  French  Army  Corps  were 
landed  in  England,  what  prospect  would  they  have  of  getting  back  ?  * 
The  answer  given  by  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  is  this  : 
'  That  is  a  matter  about  which  French  strategists  trouble  themselves 
Hi  tie;  they  calculate,  with  some  confidence,  upon  what  four  or  five 
Army  Corps  landed  in  England  could  do,  if  the  opportunity  were 
favourable/  And  could  any  opportunity  be  more  favourable  than  the 
present?  Our  country  is  denuded  of  the  effective  Eegular  troops 
usually  maintained — in  quite  insufficient  numbers  indeed — for  home 
defence.  In  their  place  we  have  'an  unorganised  multitude' — the 
phrase  is  not  mine,  I  borrow  it  from  an  extremely  competent  German 
strategist — of  Auxiliary  Forces,  who  would  be  powerless  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  invading  force  upon  exposed  and  defenceless  London. 
You  cannot  improvise  an  army.  Without  discipline,  training,  and 
proper  equipment,  the  efforts  of  a  body  of  men  with  arms  in  their 
hands — however  numerous  and  brave  and  patriotic — are  worthless 
against  regular  troops. 

At  the  present  moment  the  sole  defence  of  these  islands  is  the 
Navy.  And  what  sane  man  would  rely  upon  the  Navy  alone,  even  if  it 
were  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  ?  Unquestionably,  if  it  were  in 
such  a  state,  it  would  be  the  strongest  Navy  in  the  world.  But  is  it  ? 
There  would  seem  to  be  grave  reason  for  anxiety  upon  that  matter. 
Doubtless  the  Admiralty  is  not  in  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
War  Office.  But  facts  are  being  brought  to  light  every  day,  in  the 
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newspapers,  which  lead  one  to  distrust  seriously  the  proud  boasting 
made  concerning  it.  I  will  here  mention  one  as  a  specimen — there  are 
plenty  more  forthcoming  if  the  official  mind  desires  them.  Orders  have 
recently  been  given  for  the  three  battleships  Hercules,  Nelson,  and 
Sultan,  to  coal  at  once,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  commissioning. 
Concerning  these  three  battleships,  a  correspondent  of  the  Morning 
Post,  who  knows  what  he  is  writing  about,  gives  us  the  following 
information : 

The  Nelson  was  to  have  been  sold  last  year  for  old  iron.  Her  main  armament 
is  muzzle-loading,  she  is  only  partially  and  weakly  armoured  with  iron,  she  was 
built  in  1876,  and  has  a  nominal  speed  of  thirteen  knots.  The  Sultan  is  thirty 
years  old.  Her  main  armament  is  muzzle-loading,  she  is  weakly  armoured  with 
iron,  and  has  a  nominal  speed  of  fourteen  knots.  The  Hercules  is  thirty-two  years 
old.  Her  main  armament  is  muzzle-loading,  she  is  weakly  armoured  with  iron, 
and  has  a  nominal  speed  of  fourteen  knots.  Three  feebly  armed  cruisers,  two  of 
them  quite  unprotected,  are  apparently  to  accompany  these  old  death-traps. 

The  writer  from  whom  I  am  quoting  adds  :  *  Will  no  member  of 
Parliament  protest  against  this  scandalous  waste  of  public  money, 
spent  for  the  sole  object  of  throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  taxpayer  ? 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  three  so-called  battleships  which  I  have 
named  would  never  be  allowed  to  go  into  action.5  Is  this  a  time  for 
casting  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  ? — a  time  when  England  is  in 
greater  peril  of  invasion  than  she  has  been  at  any  time  during  the 
last  two  centuries.  Greater  than  in  1802,  when  Napoleon  threatened 
a  descent  on  our  coasts  and  fully  meant  to  carry  out  the  threat  ? 
Yes :  for  in  1802  we  had,  in  addition  to  the  regular  garrisoning 
army,  an  organised,  armed,  and  trained  force  of  a  million  of  men 
in  the  country,  although  the  whole  population  was  only  fifteen 
millions. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  There  is  something  else  to  be  thought 
of  in  the  present  connection.  We  speak  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  But  the  tie  which  binds  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  is  one  which  the  political  agitators  who  usurp  the  Irish 
name  avowedly  seek  to  break.  What  a  usurpation  it  is  !  For  the 
parliamentary  party  led  by  Mr.  Eedmond  does  not  represent  the 
Irish  people.  It  represents,  or  rather  misrepresents — I  will  justify 
the  correction  presently — a  slight  preponderance  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  a  great  preponderance  of  the  poverty,  of  Ireland.  It  does 
not  represent  elements  of  far  more  account  in  Irish  life  than 
numbers  and  want — industries,  wealth,  education.  That  it  should 
pretend  to  speak  for  the  Irish  people,  and  that  its  pretension  should 
be  so  widely  accepted,  is  a  sufficient  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the 
system  of  merely  counting  heads,  well  called  by  Mill '  false  democracy,' 
which  reduces  self-government  to  a  sum  in  addition.  Doubtless  it 
is  entitled  to  a  hearing,  so  far  as  it  is  really  the  spokesman  of  the 
Irish  peasantry,  the  exponent  of  their  grievances,  the  mouthpiece 
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o:  their  hatred  of  the  Saxon,  accumulated  through  centuries  of 
tyrannous  oppression.  Is  it  said  that  the  tyranny  is  overpast,  that 
the  grievances  exist  no  longer  ?  Even  if  that  were  altogether  true— 
which  it  is  not — we  should  do  well  to  realise  that  it  is  easier  to 
fcrget  inflicting  than  suffering  wrong — that  the  evil  which  men 
do  lives  after  them,  survives  for  generations  in  the  hearts  of  oppressed 
races,  manet  alta  mente  repostum.  The  Nationalist  party  represents 
ir.  the  Imperial  Parliament  Irish  disaffection.  But  there  is  another 
element  in  the  character  of  its  constituents  which  it  does  not  repre- 
sent, and,  so  far,  it  misrepresents  them;  the  element  of  loyal 
devotion  to  the  Sovereign  which  is  deep  down  in  the  heart  of 
the  Celtic  peasant,  a  loyalty  of  late  so  ungrudgingly  proved  on 
many  a  bloody  South  African  battle-field,  so  touchingly  evidenced 
by  the  welcome  prepared  for  Her  Majesty  on  her  approaching  visit 
to  her  Irish  realm.  In  this  loyalty  we  may  reasonably  discern  a  pledge 
atd  an  instrument  of  the  future  pacification  of  Ireland  by  a  real  union 
of  heart  with  the  rest  of  the  Queen's, dominions  :  a  pacification  which 
Mr.  Redmond  and  his  confederates  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  expected 
to  desire,  for  with  it  their  occupation  would  be  gone.  Meanwhile  it 
may  be  conceded  that  they  represent  a  disaffection  in  an  integral 
portion  of  the  Empire  which  is  a  real  danger  to  the  Empire ;  they 
focus  it,  they  manufacture  it,  and  they  trade  upon  it.  Nor  is  it 
only  with  them  that  we  have  to  reckon.  We  have  to  reckon  with 
those  likeminded  with  them  beyond  the  Atlantic,  who  dominate  the 
gr  Bat  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  own  its  principal  newspapers, 
and  largely  influence  its  public  opinion,  and  for  the  most  part  furnish 
tha  Bosses  that  direct  its  politics. 

Surely,  as  we  think  of  these  things,  we  must  admit  that  England  is 
in  a  crisis  of  the  utmost  gravity.  And  it  is  well  that  we  should 
realise  it.  The  recent  successes  of  our  troops  in  South  Africa  have, 
happily,  eased  the  extreme  tension  of  the  public  mind  which  existed 
until  the  relief  of  Kimberley  indicated  the  turning  of  the  tide.  But 
the  situation  of  this  country,  at  the  present  moment,  is  what 
Lord  Rosebery  vividly  pictured  it  on  the  day  when  the  news  of  that 
event  reached  us :  c  Alone  with  our  fleet  in  the  midst  of  a  Europe 
wtich  has  many  scores  to  pay  off — and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  pay 
them  off.' 

What,  then,  does  the  Government  propose,  in  this  great  crisis, 
in  order  to  the  security  of  the  nation,  and  the  allaying  of  the 
anidety  gnawing  at  the  hearts  of  men  ?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  most  fully  given  in  the  speech  made  by  the  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  War,  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  12th  of  February.  The  following  were  the  chief 
'  expedients  to  meet  a  great  crisis,'  as  he  put  it,  proposed  by  Govern- 
ment ;  expedients  which,  however,  in  their  judgment,  may  perhaps 
become  'integral  parts  of  a  regular  system.' 
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(i.)  30,000  men  to  be  added  to  the  regular  Army — if  so  many 
recruits  can  be  enlisted. 

(ii.)  The  Auxiliary  Forces  to  be  increased  by  70,000  men,  or  at 
least  by  50,000 — if  so  many  can  be  induced  to  join. 

(iii.)  Officers  to  be  provided  for  this  conjectural  augmentation  of 
our  military  strength,  from  the  reserve  of  officers,  from  the  Colonies,, 
the  universities,  the  public  schools — if  they  can  be  got. 

This  hypothetical  addition  of  100,000  men  to  the  Regular  troops 
now  in  the  country — whose  number  was  gravely  stated  at  109,000 — 
would,  it  was  affirmed,  together  with  the  Reserves  not  yet  called  up, 
and  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  make  our  total  military  strength  in  these 
islands  409,000  men. 

It  was  also  announced  that  the  Militia  would  be  better  paid,  that 
the  Yeomanry — those  of  them  who  are  left  at  home — would  be  gra- 
dually turned  into  Mounted  Infantry ;  that  the  Volunteers  would  be 
encouraged  instead  of  snubbed,  and  invited  to  go  under  canvas  for  a 
month's  training — a  period  since  made  commutable  to  fourteen  days 
— and,  further,  that  the  artillerymen  among  them  would  be  supplied 
with  guns  of  a  modern  pattern,  in  the  place  of  the  antiquated  and 
perfectly  useless  muzzle-loaders  which  the  War  Office,  in  the  fulness 
of  its  contempt,  had  thought  good  enough  for  this  branch  of  the 
service.  Nay,  if  any  of  these  patriot  artillerymen  should  wish  for 
a  course  of  three  months'  training,  the  War  Office,  it  was  stated,  *  will 
not  put  any  obstacles  in  their  way.'  Could  the  condescension  of 
the  War  Office  be  carried  further  ?  There  is  no  need  for  going  into 
the  various  and  complicated  details  of  this  nebulous  scheme.  As  I 
listened  to  Mr.  Wyndham's  fluent  exposition  of  it,  the  line  of  Virgil 
came  to  my  mind  :  '  Sic  ait,  atque  animum  pictura  pascit  inani.'  An 
inane  picture,  indeed,  it  seemed,  that  he  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  a  vision  of  a  state  of  things,  resting  upon  *  ifs,'  which, 
even  if  realised,  in  some  indefinite  future,  would  be  utterly  inade- 
quate, and  which  made  no  provision  at  all  for  the  imperatively  pressing 
needs  of  the  country  in  the  present. 

One  knows  the  amazement,  pitying  or  derisive,  with  which  it 
was  received  throughout  Europe.  I  made  it  my  business  to  look 
through  the  comments  upon  it  by  the  Continental  journals — 
except,  indeed,  the  French  and  Italian  newspapers  of  the  kind  called 
'  clerical.'  The  type  of  critic  who  writes  in  those  prints  about 
things  English  may  be  dismissed  with  a  pungent  observation  of 
Dr.  Parr's  :  '  His  ignorance  is  equalled  only  by  his  impertinence,  and 
both  are  exceeded  by  his  malice.'  But  in  the  weightier  and  well- 
informed  organs  of  opinion,  in  every  European  country,  I  found  a 
unanimity  of  surprise  at  the  failure  of  the  British  Government  to 
recognise  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  They  observed,  with  one 
accord — how  could  they  help  observing  ? — that  the  100,000  troops 
stated  to  be  at  present  in  the  country  are  made  up  of  men  too  young 
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io  go  to  the  front,  men  required  at  the  depots,  and  men  in  hospital : 
that  the  215,000  volunteers  are  not  soldiers  at  all  in  the  scientific 
sense  of  the  word,  and  that  the  plan  which  the  War  Office,  true  to 
its  traditions,  proposed  for  making  them  into  soldiers  was  useless : 
that  even  the  77,000  militia  were  not  to  be  embodied  :  in  short,  that 
Mr.  Wyndham's  figures  existed  only  on  paper.  One  of  the  leading 
journals  of  Berlin,  in  a  particularly  able  article,  summed  the  matter 
up  in  three  sentences  :  '  The  most  superficial  examination  is  enough  to 
reveal  that  this  so-called  re-organisation  is  a  simple  fraud.  What  is 
the  good  of  adding  another  100,000 — if  they  can  be  got — to  the 
present  mob  of  untrained  men  with  rifles  ?  Such  a  proposal,  in  the 
actual  condition  of  things  throughout  the  world,  takes  one's  breath 
away ! ' 

It  is  well  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  in  a  case  of  this  kind. 
And  indeed,  here,  English  opinion  and  Continental  opinion  are  at  one. 
Surprise  and  indignation  at  the  utterly  illusory  proposals  of  the 
Government  are  general  throughout  the  nation.  It  requires  no 
professional  training,  no  knowledge  of  strategy,  to  comprehend  that 
what  the  country  wants  is  an  adequate  defensive  force  prepared  to 
take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice  :  a  military  organisation  ready  to 
hand.  Even  the  Man  in  the  Street  can  see  that  the  first  step  is  to 
make  effective  the  troops  we  have.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  in  the 
Auxiliary  Forces  now  in  the  country  we  possess  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  for  home  defence.  The  200,000  Volunteers — to  speak  of 
them  only — supply  admirable  materials  for  an  army  of  twenty 
divisions.  The  men  are  there,  crying  aloud  to  the  Government  to 
give  them  guns,  transport,  mobility.  They  cry  in  vain.  The  War 
Office,  unintelligently  tenacious  of  its  routine,  replies  that  the  barracks 
are  full ;  replies  that  it  is  impossible  to  interfere  with  the  country's 
trade  by  taking  men  away  from  their  civil  callings ;  replies — who 
knows,  or  cares,  what  it  replies  ?  What  is  certain  is,  that  we  cannot 
defend  the  country  without  interfering,  to  some  extent,  with  its 
trade ;  that  defence  is  more  important  than  trade  and  is  the  condi- 
tion of  trade ;  that  there  is  no  sort  of  present  need  for  putting 
"Volunteers  in  barracks  ;  that  they  can  be  called  out,  drilled,  dis- 
ciplined, trained,  organised,  equipped,  and  made  into  effective  soldiers, 
without  being  immediately  taken  from  their  homes ;  soldiers  ready 
in  two  months  to  be  assembled  in  divisional  camps  for  active  military 
service.  But  the  War  Office,  hopelessly  incapable  of  a  fresh  idea, 
prefers  to  take  the  risk  of  an  irretrievable  national  disaster,  and  comes 
foi  ward  with  what  Mr.  Wyndham  aptly  calls  (  a  makeshift  scheme/ 
It  is,  I  understand,  an  open  secret  that  Mr.  Wyndham  as  little 
believes  in  this  '  makeshift  scheme  '  as  does  the  Man  in  the  Street,  and 
urged  the  adoption  of  more  adequate  measures.  But,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Captain  Jessel  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  13th  of 
VOL.  XLVII— No,  278  Q  Q, 
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March  :  *  The  War  Office  was  too  strong  for  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  War.' 

So  much  as  to  the  military  proposals  of  the  Government  to  meet 
the  present  crisis.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  naval  ?  This  much 
must  unquestionably  be  said  :  that  the  Navy  Estimates  recently 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  indicate  the  least  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  exceptional  provision  to  meet  our  actual  needs. 
They  afford  no  sort  of  reason  for  .thinking  that  in  the  strength  and 
composition  of  the  Navy  the  requirements  of  the  war  which  may 
come  upon  us  at  any  moment  have  been  taken  into  account.  Nay, 
they  do  not  exhibit  even  a  trace  of  any  settled  policy.  Two 
battleships  and  six  armoured  cruisers  are  to  be  built.  And  plans, 
Mr.  Goschen  stated,  are  '  under  consideration '  for  the  improvement 
of  the  reserve.  '  Under  consideration ! '  One  knows  what  that 
means.  What  is  quite  clear  is  that  the  Admiralty  are  not  carrying 
out  their  programme — for  the  last  eight  years  they  have  not  carried 
it  out — or  eight  additional  ships  would  now  be  under  construction. 
Equally  clear  is  it  that  there  is  a  lamentable  deficiency  of  cruisers, 
which,  as  a  recent  writer  has  admirably  remarked,  '  are  to  the  Navy 
what  cavalry  and  mounted  infantry  are  to  the  Army.'  And  here- 
mention  may  be  made  of  an  ugly  rumour — current  a  short  time  ago, 
and  never,  I  believe,  contradicted — that  the  Treasury  had  arrested 
the  completion  of  two  battleships  under  construction  by  withholding 
money  actually  due  to  the  builders,  in  order  to  make  the  credit  side- 
of  the  Budget  appear  more  favourable.  The  Treasury  is  capable  of 
much ;  but  not,  it  may  be  hoped,  of  such  high  treason  against  the- 
country. 

All  real  knowledge — which  is  the  only  knowledge  worth  anything 
— is  causal :  according  to  that  dictum  of  the  French  philosopher : 
'  Savoir  c'est  connaitre  par  les  causes/  Let  us  seek  briefly  after  that 
sort  of  knowledge  with  regard  to  this  terrible  fiasco  of  the  Government. 
What  does  it  mean  ?  To  what  is  it  due  ?  What  has  caused  it  ?  And 
here  the  words  of  a  veteran  Indian  statesman  come  to  my  mind — words 
spoken  in  conversation  with  me  some  twelve  months  ago  with  regard 
to  another  matter  as  to  which,  also,  the  Government  failed  to  do  their 

plain  duty.    «  How  is  it,  Sir  A ?  '  I  said.    '  What  is  the  explanation 

of  it  ?  In  India  we  should  have  done  the  thing  at  once,  as  a  matter  of 
course.'  '  I'll  tell  you  the  explanation  of  it,'  my  old  friend  replied. 
*  It's  because  there  is  no  real  government  in  this  country :  the  ruling 
power,  in  this  country,  is  Funk.'  It  would  be  an  injustice  to  Lord 
Lansdowne's  clear  judgment,  and  to  the  alert  intellect  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  to  suppose  that  they  do  not  know,  as  well  as  the  Man 
in  the  Street,  how  utterly  inadequate,  and  illusory,  their  scheme  is. 
Why  then  is  such  a  scheme  propounded  ?  Simply  for  the  reason 
that  the  Government  was  hampered  by  the  fear  of  the  Opposition  : 
yes,  by  fear  even  of  such  an  Opposition  as  that  led  by — or 
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leading — Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman :  an  Opposition  the  rank 
and  file  of  which  is  made  up  of  Little  Englanders,  Jacobin 
Doctrinaires,  Local  Optionists,  Contagious  Diseases  mongers,  and 
other  tribes  of  faddists,  clean  and  unclean.  And  so  this  abortion  of  a 
scheme  was  brought  forth  at  the  War  Office  by — well,  never  mind  by 
whom ;  what  do  the  names  of  officials  matter  ?  They  are  most 
respectable  persons  in  private  life.  In  public  they  are  what  the 
system  has  made  them  during  long  years  spent  in  abject  terror  of  the 
Treasury  :  routinists,  circumlocutionists,  obstructives  :  or,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Carlyle,  '  doleful  creatures,  inhabiting  a  jungle  of  red  tape, 
deaf,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  voice  of  human  reason.' 

Keason,  indeed,  has  little  to  do  with  the  highest  function  of  their 
activity — to  prepare  for  Ministers  a  nothing  which  shall  look  like  a 
something,  and  blunt  the  edge  of  Opposition  criticism,  and  derange, 
as  little  as  may  be,  the  Budget.  The  particular  product  of  their 
art  offered  to  Parliament  on  the  12th  of  February  was  certainly 
i  success  in  one  respect.  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman,  if  he  did  not 
bless  it  altogether,  at  least  found  it  tolerable.  What  he  dreaded, 
,'ibove  all  things,  was,  to  commit  himself  and  his  followers — it  will  be 
best  to  quote  his  own  words  —to  '  any  great  scheme  for  the  develop- 
ment, the  increase,  the  extension,  or  the  reconstruction  of  our 
jinny  forces.5  The  Government  abortion  possessed,  at  all  events,  what 
was  in  his  eyes  the  supreme  merit,  that  it  would  develop,  increase, 
extend,  and  reconstruct  nothing.  He  knew,  as  well  as  Mr.  Wyndham, 
that  it  was  a  mere  tub  to  a  whale.  So  he  was  quite  at  one  with  Mr. 
Balfour  when,  on  a  later  day,  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons 
prophesied  smooth  things,  and  deprecated  '  a  state  of  panic/  We 
may  agree  with  Mr.  Arnold-Forster  that  such  an  alliance  between  the 
two  front  benches  is  *  a  sinister  conjunction.'  It  means  an  under- 
standing how  not  to  do  it. 

Let  us  go  a  step  further.  It  may  be  urged  that  all  this  is  the 
natural  outcome  of  our  existing  system  of  party  government.  No 
doubt  it  is.  And  we  shall  probably  also  be  told  that  political  parties 
are  essential  to  the  working  of  a  constitutional  system.  Very  likely 
they  are.  But  party  government  is  one  thing.  Constitutional 
government  is  another.  In  Germany,  in  Prussia,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  you  find  constitutional  government.  But  you  do 
not  find  party  government,  as  we  understand  it.  Our  parliamentary 
politicians — especially  such  as  adorn  the  front  benches — are,  for 
the  most  part,  gamblers,  and  of  a  far  worse  kind  than  those  who  con- 
gregate at  Monte  Carlo  or  on  the  Stock  Exchange ;  gamblers  playing 
recklessly  for  place  and  power,  the  counters  being  the  honour,  the 
safety,  the  existence  of  the  country.  And  the  reason  of  the  bitter 
hatred  displayed  by  his  former  associates  against  Mr.  Chamberlain  is 
that,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  he  declined  to  play  the  game :  that 
before  its  supposed  exigencies  he  placed  the  unity  of  the  empire. 

Q  Q  2 
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Surely  it  is  time  to  make  an  end  of  the  party  game,  if  the  party  game 
is  not  to  make  an  end  of  England.  Writing  elsewhere,  a  short  time 
ago,  I  quoted  the  following  weighty  words  from  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  by  a  correspondent  whom  I  ventured  to  call  c  one  of  the  clearest- 
headed  of  living  historians/  and  whom,  by  his  permission,  I  now 
name  as  being  Dr.  Creighton,  the  Bishop  of  London  : 

The  party  system  is  breaking  down.  People  are  ceasing  to  be  interested  in 
the  way  in  which  the  party  game  is  played.  The  thing  is  becoming  antiquated. 
Yet  we  do  not  face  the  fact. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  should  face  the  fact.  Where  is  the 
statesman  who  will  lead  us  to  do  so  ?  The  hour  is  come.  Who  is  the 
man  ?  Exoriare  aliquis  ! 

W.  S.  LILLY. 
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WE  are  face  to  face  with  the  most  serious  conflict  that  the  British 
Empire  has  been  compelled  to  wage  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  The  loss  of  South  Africa  would  involve  the 
disruption  of  the  Empire.  Our  first  plain  duty  is  to  set  our  teeth, 
square  our  shoulders,  and  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  termination. 

We  shall  do  this  none  the  worse  for  the  checks  we  have  received. 
Writing  as  a  South  African  colonist,  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of 
uneasiness  as  we  entered  into  the  war  with  so  light  a  heart  last 
October.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  able  of  our  South  African 
public  men  said  to  me,  just  before  the  Boers  declared  war,  that  he 
feared  the  consequences  of  too  easy  a  victory.  We  both  agreed  that 
a  walk  over  to  Pretoria  might  involve  a  repetition  of  the  Majuba 
policy,  and  a  settlement  which  would  curtail  the  power  of  South 
African  Kepublicanism  without  making  a  final  end  of  the  Eepublics 
md  their  Flags.  This  would  have  meant  a  postponement  of  the 
conflict  to  a  more  convenient  season  for  the  Boers,  and  not  its  final 
ending. 

The  temporarily  crippled  Kepublics  would  have  waited  in  patience 
until  England  was  involved  in  foreign  complications,  and  then  their 
hour  would  have  come.  They  would  have  struck,  and  struck  hard, 
in  a  final  desperate  effort  to  banish  the  British  Flag  from  South 
Africa.  But  we  are  beyond  the  reach  of  such  future  contingencies 
now.  The  verdict  of  the  British  Parliament  and  of  the  whole 
]  Empire  has  been  given  with  no  uncertain  voice.  The  Kepublics  and 
t  heir  Flags  must  go,  and  the  British  Flag  must  take  their  place. 

The  Flags  of  the  Boer  Kepublics  and  the  Flag  of  Great  Britain 
represent  two  entirely  incompatible  ideals  of  right  and  wrong, 
justice  and  injustice.  They  cannot  coexist  any  longer  upon  this 
sab-continent  of  South  Africa.  It  is  a  question  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  and,  quite  apart  from  national  feeling  and  patriotic 
fervour,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  right-minded  man, 
who  knows  the  facts,  that  peace,  order,  and  justice  to  the  natives  can 
only  be  secured  in  South  Africa  under  the  Union  Jack,  as  the  symbol 
of  political  and  religious  liberty. 
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As  a  South  African  colonist  of  many  years'  standing,  I  know 
that  what  I  have  written  above  is  the  plain  and  literal  truth.  But 
though  this  be  so,  and  though  all  thoughtful  South  Africans  have 
known  it  for  the  last  twenty  years,  it  seems  impossible  to  get  it  into 
the  heads  of  a  handful  of  warped  and  hysterical  personalities  in 
England  who  are  declaiming,  shrieking,  and  twittering  with  the 
irresponsible  frivolity  of  crass  ignorance  upon  the  war  and  its 
causes. 

There  is  the  '  conciliation  committee '  of  Mr.  L.  Courtney,  Mr. 
Selous,  and  Mr.  Mackarness.  There  is  the  '  Boer's  brother,'  with  his 
kindly  invitation  to  France  to  perpetrate  a  'Jameson  raid'  on 
London.  There  is  the  heavy  blank  cartridge  of  Sir  W.  Harcourt, 
and  Sir  E.  Clarke — par  nobile  fratrum.  And  then  there  is  '  Ouida,' 
who,  with  a  wealth  of  vivid  verbiage  all  her  own,  denounces  the 
conduct  '  of  which  Great  Britain  has  been  guilty  in  this  insincere 
and  ignoble  gold-brokers'  war.'  The  only  persons  who  are  worth 
taking  seriously  out  of  the  list  I  have  mentioned  are  'Ouida'  and 
Mr.  Selous.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  discourteous,  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge,  the  rest  of  them  have  all  axes  '  of  sorts  '  to  grind,  some 
political,  and  some  legal ;  none  of  them  have  the  stamp  of  reality  upon 
them — none  of  them  are  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  weighing 
facts,  save  in  the  balances  of  their  own  prejudices  and  self-esteem. 
To  them  their  ignorance  is  bliss — and  political  capital.  Mr.  Selous 
is  transparently  honest,  but  his  knowledge  is  only  partial.  He  does 
not  know  the  views  of  the  '  Britisher  of  the  veldt ' — the  Britisher 
who  is  as  much  a  son  of  the  soil  as  the  Boer  himself. 

Only  '  Ouida '  remains,  and  she  deserves  more  serious  treat- 
ment than  political  special  pleaders  like  Sir  E.  Clarke  and  Sir  W. 
Harcourt.  I  desire  with  all  due  respect  to  deal  with  '  Ouida's ' 
4  insincere  and  ignoble  gold-brokers'  war.'  It  is  a  trial  to  any  man's 
instincts  of  chivalry  to  be  compelled  to  contradict  a  lady  flatly. 
But  when  a  lady  brings  her  talents  of  romance  and  wealth  of  imagi- 
nation (gifts  which  have  been  so  powerfully  displayed  in  her  works  of 
fiction),  and  applies  them  to  the  hard  facts  of  a  political  situation,  of 
whose  inner  workings  she  has  had  no  experience,  chivalry  must 
make  way  for  truth.  I  am  obliged,  with  all  courtesy  to  '  Ouida,'  to 
state  that  she  has  utterly  and  completely  misconstrued  the  South 
African  situation. 

She  has  called  this  war  £  a  gold-brokers'  war.' 

She  might  just  as  reasonably  have  called  it  a  '  cod -fishers'  war ' 
or  a  '  lobsters'  war/  and  followed  up  her  statement  by  saying  that 
President  Kruger  sent  his  ultimatum  to  England  in  order  to  help 
France  to  settle  the  Newfoundland  Fishery  question  from  the  French 
point  of  view.  This  solution  of  President  Kruger's  motives  would  at 
least  have  the  merit  of  originality,  and  if  '  Ouida '  had  put  it 
forward,  I  could  have  treated  it  with  more  patience  than  the 
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hackneyed  parrot  cry,  c  This  is  a  gold-brokers'  war ' !  '  This  is  a 
-capitalists'  war  ' !  !  '  This  is  Mr.  Chamberlain's  war,  into  which  he  was 
pushed  by  Khodes,  Beit,  and  the  Johannesburg  millionaires ' ! ! ! 
The  people  who  choose  to  believe  fictions  of  this  kind  cannot  be  got 
to  look  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  Fortunately,  they  are  a  very  small 
minority,  but  they  cause  an  ordinary  British  Cape  Colonist,  who 
knows  the  facts  which  led  to  the  war,  to  feel  as  angry  as  one  does 
when  on  a  hot  summer's  night  a  big  mosquito  gets  under  the  mosquito 
curtains  of  one's  bed,  and  buzzes  away  in  exasperating  defiance  of 
the  utmost  efforts  of  perspiring  humanity  to  catch  him.  I  am  con- 
strained to  admit  that  no  words  of  mine  are  likely  to  convince 
*  Ouida '  or  any  other  person  who  is  determined  to  avoid  facts  and 
history  in  forming  a  judgment  upon  the  causes  of  the  war. 

But  it  is  possible  that  my  words  may  be  read  by  persons  who  do 
wish  to  get  at  facts  and  want  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matters  at 
issue  between  Briton  and  Boer  in  South  Africa. 

For  the  sake  of  these  persons  I  am  bound  to  state  once  and  for 
all  that  this  is  no  '  capitalists' '  or  '  gold-brokers' '  war,  and  that  it 
would  have  come  about  just  as  surely,  though  not  quite  so  soon,  if 
there  had  been  no  Johannesburg  and  no  gold  discoveries  in  the 
Transvaal  at  all.  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  these  gold  discoveries 
hastened  the  war,  though  they  did  not  cause  it.  The  gold-mining 
industry  and  the  capitalists  were  heavily  taxed  by  the  Boers  and 
found  them  money  to  build  forts  and  arm  themselves  with  Mauser 
rifles  and  Creusot  guns.  This  lucky  windfall  hastened  and  completed 
the  Boer  war  preparations.  President  Kruger,  by  taxing  Johannes- 
burg, was  enabled  to  build  up  a  great  Boer  military  power  with 
'energetic  rapidity.  Had  the  Transvaal  remained  poor,  the  war 
preparations  would  have  gone  on  all  the  same,  but  at  a  vastly  slower 
rate  and  on  a  much  smaller  scale. 

Let  us  imagine  an  out-at- elbows  Dick  Turpin,  who  wants  to 
;  stick  up '  a  neighbour  whom  he  hates,  but  has  got  no  money  to 
•buy  arms  with.  He  comes  across  an  unarmed  old  gentleman  with  a 
rat  purse — *  a  gold-broker '  if  '  Ouida '  wishes  it  so.  He  knocks  down 
•the  old  gentleman,  gags  him,  and  takes  his  purse. 

He  then  gaily  buys  a  pair  of  horse  pistols,  and  immediately 
assails  the  neighbour  whom  he  hates.  But  it  would  be  a  bit  '  rough  ' 
on  the  old  gentleman  to  bring  him  in  as  the  guilty  party,  instead  of 
-Ihe  redoubtable  Dick,  because  Dick  assaulted  his  neighbour  with  the 
new  pistols  he  had  bought  with  the  money  he  had  robbed  from  the 
defenceless  old  gentleman.  Perhaps  'Ouida'  will  see  my  point. 
But  some  people  can  never  discriminate  between  'post  hoc'  and 
•*  propter  hoc.' 

Once  more  I  repeat  that  this  is  no  '  capitalists' '  or  '  gold  brokers' ' 
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It  is  a  war  due  to  natural  causes  which  have  been  at  work  in' 
South  Africa  since  the  British  Flag  was  finally  hoisted  on  the  Castle 
at  Capetown  on  the  10th  of  January  1806. 

President  Kruger  said  recently  that  the  cause  of  the  friction 
between  Briton  and  Boer  in  South  Africa  was  really  due  to  the 
capture  of  the  Cape  Colony  in  1806.  The  Dutch  and  the  Englishv 
although  both  races  are  of  the  same  Teutonic  stock,  began  to 
drift  apart  directly  the  British  occupation  of  the  Colony  became 
effective.  There  were  serious  faults  on  both  sides,  and  the  Imperial 
Government  made  many  grave  blunders  in  dealing  with  South 
Africa. 

I  have  no  desire  to  minimise  those  blunders.  I  do  not  wish  to 
recall  the  story  of  thejiauling  down  of  the  British  Flag  at  Bloemfontein 
in  1854  whereby  the  Orange  Free  State  was  established.  Nor  do  I 
wish  to  recall  the  bitter  memories  of  the  surrender  after  Majuba  in 
1881.  I  was  in  South  Africa  at  the  time  and  have  lived  there  ever 
since.  No  British  South  African  colonist  cares  to  remind  himself  or 
others  of  the  humiliations  he  has  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Boers 
since  that  shameful  day  when  the  British  Flag  was  hauled  down  at 
Pretoria  on  the  8th  of  August  1881. 

I  will  go  straight  to  the  point  of  policy  upon  which  Briton  and 
Boer  have  always  stood  in  irreconcilable  antagonism  from  1806  to 
1899. 

I  will  go  straight  to  the  real  underlying  cause  of  this  war.  It  is 
the  native  question.  Here  is  the  true  parting  of  the  ways  between 
Briton  and  Boer.  To  the  Briton  the  overwhelming  multitude  of 
natives  in  South  Africa  form  a  subject  race  bound  to  him  by  the  ties 
of  a  common  humanity.  To  the  Boer  the  native  is  a  '  zwart 
schepsel,'  '  a  black  creature '  who  was  created  to  be  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water  for  his  white  master.  The  *  schepsel '  cannot 
legally  own  land,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  learn  to  read  and  write, 
must  not  be  married  by  a  minister  of  religion  in  such  a  way  as  to 
claim  the  recognition  of  the  State  for  his  marriage,  like  a  white 
man's  marriage,  and  above  all  must  never  under  any  circumstances 
be  permitted  to  claim  the  franchise  as  a  political  unit  of  the  State. 
I  remember  many  years  ago  meeting  a  native  who  could  read  and 
write  a  little.  He  was  working  as  a  labourer  on  a  Boer  farm,  and 
for  some  time  got  on  well  with  his  master  until  on  one  unlucky  day 
the  Boer  farmer  caught  him  in  the  act  of  reading  a  book.  *  You  can 
read,  eh  ! '  said  the  enraged  farmer. 

*  Yes,  Baas,  a  little,'  replied  the  trembling  native. 
'  Gro,'  roared  the  Boer,  '  get  off  at  once,  and  don't  let  me  catch 
you  here  again.'  The  man  took  his  dismissal  for  the  serious  crime 
(in  Boer  eyes)  of  knowing  how  to  read,  and  had  to  seek  work  else- 
where. I  have  told  the  man's  story  just  as  he  told  it  to  me.  No 
British  farmer  in  South  Africa  would  have  turned  off  a  decent  farm 
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labourer  for  the  crime  of  knowing  how  to  read,  although  he  would 
be  on  his  guard  against  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  semi- 
educated  native,  who,  if  he  is  inclined  to  be  bad,  is  more  difficult 
to  deal  with  than  an  uneducated  savage,  because  knowledge  is 
power. 

The  difference  between  Briton  and  Boer  in  dealing  with  natives 
is  irreconcilable  and  fundamental. 

A  Scottish  Independent  minister,  who  had  been  acting  minister 
to  a  Boer  congregation  for  some  years,  told  me  the  other  day  that 
he  believed  that  the  Boers  would  have  been  reconciled  to  British 
rule  years  ago  if  they  had  not  realised  that  the  British  Flag  was  in 
flat  antagonism  to  their  whole  native  policy. 

Their  native  policy  is  one  of  their  most  cherished  ideals,  and  the 
ohief  ingredient  in  the  Boer  ambition  of  a  universal  Africander 
Republic  is  the  thought  that  the  Boer  view  of  native  policy  would 
predominate  in  South  Africa  with  the  disappearance  of  the  British 
Flag. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  John's,  Kaffraria  (Dr.  Bransby  Key),  has  worked 
in  South  Africa  as  a  missionary  for  thirty- six  years.  He  is  no 
c'idvocate  of  an  '  Exeter  Hall '  policy  in  dealing  with  our  natives. 
He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  native  policy  during 
the  Kafir  War  of  1877  and  the  Zulu  War  of  1879.  The  Bishop's 
native  policy  is  a  thoroughly  sound  and  sensible  one,  and  he  has 
won  the  confidence  and  support  of  British  colonists  on  the  spot. 
Some  missionaries  are  unwise  enough  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of 
colonists  by  their  indiscriminate  zeal  and  love  for  the  natives.  They 
are  blind  to  the  faults  of  the  natives,  and  are  thus  out  of  touch  with 
men  of  their  own  race  and  colour.  Bishop  Key  does  not  encourage 
this  spirit  amongst  his  clergy,  and  he  has  always  dealt  with  the 
rative  question  from  a  statesman-like  point  of  view.  His  words  are 
worth  weighing  upon  the  matter  under  discussion.  I  quote  the 
following  extract  from  the  Bishop's  Charge  to  his  Diocesan  Synod, 
delivered  in  August  last,  when  most  of  us  felt  that  war  was 
inevitable : 

There  is  a  famous  phrase  by  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  day.  He  recognises 
tl  at  the  destiny  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  carrying  of  the  white  man's  burden  ; 
bv  which  he  means  the  duty  which  has  been  laid  upon  us  of  governing  alien  races 
for  their  own  benefit,  and  in  their  own  interests,  and  not  merely  for  our  own.  I 
cannot  but  feel  very  strongly  that  this  idea  has  its  roots  deep  down  in  Christianity 
itself. 

The  Bishop  has  in  these  words  very  clearly  set  forth  the  British 
ideal  of  dealing  with  native  races.  The  Boer  ideal  is  the  very 
opposite.  And  yet  the  Boers  '  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christians.'  How  is  this  root  difference  between  British  and  Boer 
Christianity  to  be  accounted  for  ?  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
Law  and  the  Gospel,  the  Old  Testament  ideal  contrasted  with  that 
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of  the  New  Testament.  Over  250  years  ago  the  Boers  colonised 
South  Africa  in  the  spirit  of  the  stern  and  harsh  Calvinism  of  the 
Synod  of  Dort.  They  look  upon  themselves  as  the  chosen  people 
of  Grod,  the  predestinated  lords  of  the  soil,  whose  destiny  is  to 
possess  the  whole  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa.  To  them  South 
Africa  is  the  Land  of  Promise  which,  like  the  Israelites  of  old,  they 
have  to  win  for  themselves  by  the  sword.  The  native  races  are  the 
Canaanites  who  have  to  be  driven  out  and  extirpated  by  their 
commandoes  as  Joshua  smote  the  men  of  Jericho.  Joshua  allowed 
the  remnant  of  the  Canaanites  no  civil  rights,  and  found  no  place  for 
them,  save  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  his  victorious 
host.  The  Boer  leaders  take  Joshua  as  their  model  in  dealing  with 
the  native  races.  And  if  an  alien  white  race,  like  the  English, 
comes  and  settles  in  South  Africa,  with  its  newfangled  notions  that 
slavery  is  wicked  and  that  natives  are  human  beings,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  meddlesome  strangers.  If  they  settle  in  the  land  they 
must  adopt  Boer  policy  and  Boer  methods,  or  else  they  will  be 
treated  as  an  inferior  race,  so  far  as  the  Boer's  rifle  can  enforce 
his  superiority,  and  minister  to  his  Calvinistic  self-esteem.  It 
is  the  application  of  the  Boer  native  policy  to  the  Uitlander 
population  of  the  Transvaal  that  has  caused  the  state  of 
things  revealed  in  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  book,  The  Transvaal  from 
Within. 

This  may  be  a  novel  view  to  the  persons  who  look  upon  Johannes- 
burg questions,  such  as  franchise  and  dynamite  monopoly,  as  the 
cause  of  the  war.  These  are  mere  side  issues  of  the  main  tendency  of 
Boer  policy.  The  native  is  to  be  kept  down,  and  the  English,  who 
allow  the  native  just  treatment  before  the  law,  and  rights  of  citizen- 
ship where  he  has  proved  himself  fit  to  exercise  it,  must  be  kept 
down  too,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ideal  Boer  policy.  Boer 
independence  means  Boer  native  policy — just  this  and  nothing  more. 
Mr.  Hofmeyr  said  that  he  would  prefer  the  annexation  of  the 
Republics  by  Great  Britain  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Eepublics 
after  the  war  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  British  policy  like  Indian 
Native  States.  We  in  South  Africa  can  read  his  meaning  between 
the  lines  of  his  statement.  No  semi-independence  which  involved 
the  adoption  by  the  Kepublics  of  the  native  policy  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
which  is  virtually  the  English  policy,  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
Boer.  It  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  him  from  his  own  peculiar 
standpoint.  If  he  is  to  be  coerced  into  adopting  British  native 
policy  his  nominal  independence  is  valueless  to  him.  Better  accept 
the  British  Flag,  and  let  the  British  manage  everything,  natives 
included,  in  their  own  way.  The  Boer  utterly  abhors  and  rejects 
the  British  ideal  of  '  the  white  man's  burden.' 

The  Boer  will  have  none  of  it.     The  black  man  must  carry  the 
Boer's   burden,   and   think   himself    highly   privileged   that   he   is 
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allowed  to  exist  at  all  on  consideration  of  his  being  a  submissive  beast 
of  burden  for  the  Boer.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  this  out  some  forty 
years  ago,  when  the  Boers  looted  and  destroyed  his  Mission  station 
•at  Kuruman,  and  sent  him  forth  a  wanderer  without  a  home. 

Bishop  Key's  Charge  contains  some  further  words  which  are 
worthy  of  the  serious  attention  of  all  thoughtful  Englishmen.  He 
t-:ays : 

It  would  seem  that  it  is  the  different  way  in  which  we  and  the  Dutch  look 
upon  the  question  of  governing  these  native  races  that  has  brought  the  thunder  of 
•war  so  near.  The  question  may  have  taken  a  different  form  for  the  moment,  but  the 
<  racial  difference  between  us  has  always  been  the  way  in  which  we  accept  this 
duty. 

The  bishop  is  hopeful  that  the  Boer  will  one  day  learn  to  be  just 
to  the  natives.  He  proceeds  : 

They  will  learn  the  lesson,  too,  for  they  are  of  our  blood — the  lesson  of  the 
2<>hite  man's  burden.  Yes — we  may  say  it  with  pride — our  race  has  learned  at  last 
the  lesson  of  equal  rights,  and  the  evil  of  class  or  race  privilege.  On  fields  of 
battle  our  ancestors  have  bled  for  this,  and  it  has  become  part  of  the  nature  of  us, 
tlieir  descendants.  .  .  .  Here  one  right  is  secured,  here  another,  and  always  can 
tlie  reverent  student  of  history  see  that  the  cause  of  freedom  is  of  its  essence  bound 
up  in  Christ's  religion ;  there  is  never  any  doubt  that  the  cause  of  our  liberties  rests 
on  the  foundation  that  Christ  laid  when  He  died  that  we  might  be  made  one. 
And  can  we  think  that  we  can,  in  this  land  of  South  Africa,  pass  on  the  liberties, 
without  there  being  swung  along  with  them  that  which  underlies  all  liberty,  the 
Knowledge  of  God  ? 

Bishop  Key  is  no  orator.  His  rugged  and  forceful  utterances 
are  redolent  of  the  fresh  air  of  the  '  veldt '  and  are  just  the  simple 
straight  talk  of  a  missionary  of  the  Kafir  kraals,  where  he  has  spent 
the  best  part  of  his  life,  speaking  Kafir  far  oftener  than  he  does 
English. 

America  has  in  Bishop  Whipple  of  Minnesota  her  great 
missionary.  The  words  of  the  '  Apostle  of  the  Indians,'  as  they  call 
him,  carry  great  weight  with  all  who  know  his  life  and  work. 
Bishop  Key  is  our  great  South  African  Missionary  Bishop,  and  his 
words,  'straight  flung  and  few,'  carry  great  weight  on  the  rare 
occasions  when  he  visits  our  cities  and  towns  to  preach  in  English 
to  South  African  Englishmen. 

The  Bishop's  words  quoted  above  were  published  before  the 
war.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  has  spoken  again  in  even 
plainer  language. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Mission  Chronicle  he 
writes : 

We  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  phase,  that  of  a  war  which,  though  it  can 
hardly  end  but  in  one  way,  may,  if  disaster  comes  at  first  to  British  arms,  spread 
very  widely.  I  would  impress  upon  our  friends  at  home,  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
situation,  the  one  great  difference  which  separates  us  from  our  Dutch  fellow- 
countrymen,  is  the  Native  Question. 
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A   HOLY  WAB 

It  is  our  proclaimed  method,  our  policy  towards  the  natives,  from  the  time  of 
the  freeing  of  the  slaves  to  their  admission  to  the  franchise,  and  the  recent  advance 
among  them  of  education,  which  has  prevented  us,  Boer  and  British,  from  becoming 
one  nation.  If  this  is  to  be  a  war  of  races  through  the  colony,  it  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  franchise  to  the  Uitlanders.  It  will  be,  I  cannot  but  feel,  a  holy  war. 
Many  as  our  sins  and  shortcomings  may  be,  it  is  a  war  resting  on  the  broad 
question, '  Are  these  natives  of  South  Africa  to  be  looked  upon  as  beasts  of  burden 
or  human  beings  ? ' 

These  last  words  of  the  bishop's  letter  express  the  literal  truth 
that  seems  hopelessly  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Morley  and  the 
'  Liberal  Forwards,'  whoever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Morley  is  making  precisely  the  same  mistake  about  the 
Boer  war  as  Mr.  Gladstone  made  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
South  in  the  American  Civil  War.  The  Southern  armies  fought 
with  admirable  skill  and  valour.  So  do  the  Boers.  The  South 
fought  hard  for  its  absolute  independence,  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  more  powerful  North.  So  are  the  Boers  now  fighting  hard 
against  British  supremacy. 

But  the  gallant  fight  of  the  South  was  in  a  bad  cause,  and  the 
successful  assertion  of  Southern  independence  would  have  meant  the 
triumph  of  slavery  and  the  victory  of  principles  inherently  evil  and 
absolutely  opposed  to  all  true  human  progress.  In  like  manner  the 
Boer  is  fighting  for  an  independence  which  he  has  abused,  and 
struggling  for  a  freedom  to  carry  on  a  native  policy  that  is  far  worse 
than  the  slavery  once  practised  in  the  Southern  States  of  America. 
The  cause  of  the  Boer  is  inherently  unholy  and  unjust,  and  is 
fundamentally  opposed  to  all  true  progress  and  civilisation. 

Literary  ladies  like  '  Ouida '  and  Olive  Schreiner  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Boer  with  an  hysterical  fervour  which  passionately 
declaims  that  black  is  white  and  vice  versa. 

I  pointed  out  in  a  former  article  that  Olive  Schreiner  had  a 
brother  who  was  loyal  to  Queen  and  country  and  could  see  a  little 
further  than  her  other  brother,  the  present  Cape  Premier.  I  can 
now  quote  the  published  words  of  Olive  Schreiner's  sister,  who  has 
had  just  as  much  opportunity  of  forming  conclusions  from  local 
knowledge  as  Olive  Schreiner  herself.  In  the  course  of  an  earnest 
published  appeal  for  united  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  British  arms, 
Mrs.  Lewis  (nee  Schreiner)  says  : 

If  ever  there  was  a  war  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  if  ever  there  was  a  war  for 
truth  and  right,  for  the  putting  down  of  oppression  and  wrong,  for  the  deliverance 
of  a  people  powerless  to  deliver  themselves,  whose  wrongs  have  cried  up  to  heaven 
until  the  Lord  has  come  down  to  deliver  them,  this  is  that  war.  .  .  .  Let  no 
Christian  heart  think  that  the  immediate  events  which  have  led  up  to  this  war 
are  the  chief  cause  why  the  lifeblood  of  the  British  Empire  is  being  poured  out 
to-day.  No  !  British  soldiers  are  dying  on  African  soil  to-day  to  put  an  end  to  a 
condition  of  atrocious  wrong — a  wrong  continued  throughout  generations,  and 
which,  apparently,  nothing  but  this  sacrifice  of  life  could  right. 
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For  over  200  years  the  progenitors  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  their 
descendants  have  crushed,  maltreated,  and,  as  far  as  they  had  power  to  do  jo, 
robbed  of  all  rights  belonging  to  them  as  fellow  human  beings  the  coloured  peoples 
of  this  land.  .  .  .  Under  Transvaal  rule,  a  ceaseless  committal  of  crimes — legisla- 
tive, social,  and  individual — has  been  perpetrated  upon  the  helpless  natives,  both 
within  and  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Republic,  for  whom  it  has  seemed  till  now 
there  was  no  possible  deliverance.  Powerless  to  right  themselves,  with  no  human 
arm  to  look  to  for  succour,  the  mute  appeal  of  their  helpless  sufferings  has  gone  up 
before  God — the  God  of  eternal  justice.  The  crimes  which  have  cried  unredressed 
to  Heaven  from  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  for  over  200  years,  but  more 
particularly  from  that  part  known  as  the  Transvaal  territory,  defy  description ; 
and  it  has  seemed  as  though  redress  would  never  come,  as  though  no  deliverance 
were  possible.  To  justice-loving  souls  who  have  known  of  these  wrongs  it  has 
been  like  some  horrible  nightmare  that  in  the  nineteenth  century,  within  the 
limits  of  a  country  over  part  of  which  there  waves  the  British  Flag,  political  and 
social  oppression  by  one  race  over  another  was  being  so  grossly  practised,  to  know 
that  on  every  side  individual  brutalities  were  being  committed  on  defenceless 
victims,  and  that  not  by  Arab  slave-drivers  or  Moslem  oppressors,  but  by  a  pro- 
fessedly Christian  and  highly  religious  people,  who,  with  the  Bible  in  their  handi 
and  loud  professions  of  faith  and  prayers,  were  practising  barbarities,  in  peace  as  well 
as  war,  which  put  to  shame  the  records  of  what  the  savages  of  this  land  have 
inflicted,  even  in  war  time,  upon  white  races. 

Fellow-Christians,  will  any  of  you  withhold  from  us  the  upholding  strength  of 
your  prayers  ?  By  day  and  night  this  prayer  is  given  to  us,  '  God  speed  the 
British  arms.'  We  dare  not  desist  thus  to  plead,  because  God  has  shown  us  that 
the  whole  future  history  of  South  Africa  and  of  its  countless  tribes  depends  on  the 
issues  of  this  war.  ...  If  you  will  do  this,  we  know  that  from  thousands  of  hearts 
who  have  hitherto  withheld  the  power  of  their  prayers  from  the  armies  who,  at 
God's  appointment,  have  been  sent  forth  from  our  British  Isles  and  elsewhere  to 
work  His  will,  there  shall  go  up  such  a  mighty  force  of  believing  prayer  that  our 
trembling  hands  shall  be  upheld  here,  and  the  material  forces,  battling  on  the  side 
of  God  and  right,  shall  prevail  in  a  way  that  they  cannot  while  divisions  exist 
among  the  spiritual  forces  of  God.  God,  even  our  God,  bless  this  message  to  work 
His  will. 

I  venture  to  submit  that  this  lady's  eloquent  and  forcible  words 
have  as  much  right  to  be  heard  as  her  sister's  passionate  defence 
of  the  Boer  cause. 

In  the  January  number  of  this  Review  I  stated  the  plain  truth 
about  the  Boer  conspiracy  against  British  rule,  as  I  had  personally 
traced  its  workings  since  I  first  came  to  South  Africa  in  1874. 

I  have  now  given  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  Boer  conspiracy,  and 
shown  the  inner  reason  of  the  Boer  hostility  to  the  British  Flag. 

The  relief  of  Kimberley  may  prove  to  be  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  war,  and  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  the 
<miet  acceptance  of  our  rule  by  the  occupied  districts  of  the  Free 
State,  an  acceptance  made  all  the  easier  by  the  iron  discipline 
enforced  by  Lord  Roberts  upon  the  troops  occupying  the  enemy's 
^3ountry.  When  the  Free  Staters  find  by  experience  that  the 
British  Army  respects  private  property,  and  acts  throughout  the 
country  as  it  has  acted  in  the  occupation  of  Jacobsdal,  peace  will 
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be   speedily  established  with  the  gradual  advance   of  the  British 
Flag. 

Our  cause  is  righteous  and  true.  I  am  not  afraid  to  make 
Bishop  Key's  words  my  own,  and  to  say  with  him  that  the  British 
Empire  is  waging  a  holy  war  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  justice  to 
the  native  races  of  South  Africa. 

A.  THEODORE  WIRGMAN,  D.D. 

Canon  of  Graham stown  Cathedral. 
February  17,'1900 
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WHO  IS   TO  PA  Y  FOR    THE    WAR  ? 


THE  uninterrupted  succession  of  Boer  discomfitures  and  defeats 
during  the  last  few  weeks  points  to  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa  at  no  distant  date.  The  day  on  which  the  Union  Jack 
will  be  hoisted  at  Pretoria  may  come  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later  ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  some  miraculous  change  of  circumstances  it 
cannot  be  very  long  delayed.  It  is  no  longer  premature  to  indulge 
in  meditations  and  reflections  as  to  what  will  follow  ;  indeed  it  may 
be  useful  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  probable  contingencies^ 
of  the  near  future. 

One  thing  at  least  we  know  for  certain,  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
declared  that  after  what  has  happened,  his  Government  cannot  assent 
to  a  continuance  of  the  independence  of  the  South  African  Eepublic 
and  of  the  Orange  Free  State.  Although  it  is  possible  that  this- 
frank  and  explicit  declaration  may  for  the  moment  assist  Presidents 
Kruger  and  Steyn  to  some  extent  by  driving  the  more  obstinate  of 
the  Boers  to  despair,  it  has  been  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  the 
loyalists  in  South  Africa,  and  generally  throughout  the  Empire. 
After  the  anxiety,  the  expectation,  and  the  excitement  of  the  last  five 
months,  it  is  all-important  to  know  clearly  the  intentions  of  the 
G  overnment ;  and  it  is  as  refreshing  as  it  is  novel  to  find  that  a 
British  Government  has  a  firm  and  clear  policy  in  South  Africa. 

Many  of  the  most  important  questions  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
the  two  Kepublics  cannot  be  decided  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is 
possible  that  their  boundaries  may  be  largely  altered  ;  it  is  uncertain 
what  even  their  constitution  will  be.  It  may  be  found  desirable  for 
a  time  to  establish  a  Military  Administration,  or  to  govern  as  in  a 
Crown  Colony  ;  or  again,  in  some  distant  future  it  may  be  resolved 
to  set  up  a  confederation  of  British  South  African.  The  solution 
of  these  and  similar  problems  must  depend  largely  on  circumstances 
which  are  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  as  to  which  it  is  not  profitable 
to  speculate. 

There  are,  however,  important  practical  questions  which  will  very 
soon  call  for  settlement,  of  which  perhaps  the  first  is,  *  Who  is  to  pay 
for  all  the  devastation  and  ruin  which  the  war  has  brought  upon 
Natal  and  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  Cape  Colony  ? ' 
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The  two  Kepublics,  having  deliberately  chosen  to  declare  war 
upon  the  Queen,  must,  surely,  accept  the  consequences  of  defeat  ? 
If  they  had  been  victorious,  Dr.  Leyds  has  informed  us  that  a  large 
indemnity — at  least  20,000,000^. — would  have  been  demanded,  and 
also  the  cession  of  a  large  slice  of  British  territory,  of  which  the 
Proclamations  annexing  parts  of  Beehuanaland,  Natal,  and  the  Cape 
Colony  have  been  the  foretaste. 

The  Kepublican  armies  and  sympathisers  have  done  enormous 
damage.  Kail  ways  and  bridges  have  been  broken  up  in  Bechuana- 
land, Natal,  and  the  Cape  Colony.  Private  property  has  been  looted 
and  injured  in  a  wanton  manner.  Not  only  have  cattle  been 
driven  off,  farms  destroyed,  and  industrial  establishments  dismantled ; 
but  even  private  houses  with  their  furniture  and  contents  have  been 
wrecked  for  no  apparent  reason  except  malicious  spite. 

Of  course  there  will  not  be  wanting  persons  who  will  urge  that 
because  Boers  and  Britons  must  hereafter  live  under  the  same 
Government,  it  is  desirable  to  give  a  full  amnesty  or,  at  all  events,  to 
do  nothing  which  can  irritate  Dutch  feeling  or  tend  to  keep  alive  the 
memories  of  the  war. 

A  complete  and  full  amnesty  would  transfer  to  other  shoulders 
the  burden  which  the  Boers  have  brought  upon  themselves,  and 
which  they  have  been  warned  and  well  knew  that  they  would  have 
to  bear.  What  is  required  is  strict  and  even-handed  justice.  Ex- 
cessive leniency  and  mercy  would,  as  we  know  from  previous 
experience,  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  weakness.  To  treat  lightly 
what  has  occurred  would  be  a  mistake  of  the  first  magnitude.  Every 
Boer  must  be  made  to  understand  from  personal  experience  that  the 
consequence  of  attacking  and  looting  his  neighbours  is  to  bring  per- 
sonal loss  upon  himself. 

If  any  other  course  be  adopted,  deep  discontent  and  sense  of 
wrong  will  be  excited  amongst  the  loyalists  in  South  Africa.  Why, 
because  President  Kruger  saw  fit  to  declare  war  upon  Great  Britain, 
was  Natal  to  be  made  the  cockpit  in  which  a  destructive  and  bloody 
contest  was  to  be  waged  ?  and  why,  when  Natal  colonists  have  lost 
their  property  and  in  many  cases  their  lives,  are  the  invaders  to  be 
freed  from  the  penalties  which  they  have  justly  incurred? 

Again,  some  regard  must  surely  be  given  to  the  British  taxpayer? 
Although  Great  Britain  does  not  grudge  any  burden  for  the  sake  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  nevertheless  a  disagreeable  fact  that,  after  making 
deduction  for  the  magnificent  contributions,  pecuniary  as  well  as 
military,  of  her  colonies,  Great  Britain  will  have  to  bear  the  great 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war  not  only  in  blood,  but  in  money, 
unless  it  be  obtained  from  another  source.  The  British  taxpayer 
will  demand  to  know  why  he  is  to  pay  while  the  Boers,  who  provoked 
the  war  and  did  the  damage,  are  to  go  free. 

Further,  it  must  be  made  abundantly  clear  that  ifc  is  no  light 
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thing  to  attack  the  British  Empire.  President  Kruger  suddenly 
declared  war  in  the  midst  of  a  negotiation ;  and  the  Orange  Free 
State,  without  any  difference  with  Great  Britain  or  other  justifica- 
tion, threw  in  its  lot  with  the  South  African  Kepublic. 

As  success  would  have  entailed  the  loss  of  South  Africa  to  the 
British  Empire,  so  failure  must  bring  with  it  just  and  stern  retribu- 
tion to  those  who  made  the  attempt.  It  is  desirable  to  warn 
others  who  may  in  the  future  entertain  similar  designs. 

It  must  be  remembered  too  that  Great  Britain  has  to  deal  with 
a.  people  who,  from  the  President  downwards,  are  obstinate,  self- 
sufficient,  and  ignorant  almost  beyond  belief.  Shrewd  and  cunning 
Dbserver  as  President  Kruger  is,  he  entirely  failed  to  comprehend, 
and  refused  to  be  informed  of,  the  character  of  the  British  nation. 
His  error  perhaps  was  venial,  being  founded  on  his  experience 
of  British  statesmen.  He  had  convinced  himself,  and  his  Hollander 
advisers  had  told  him,  that  the  British  people,  surprised  and 
discouraged  by  almost  inevitable  misfortunes  and  reverses  before 
their  forces  could  reach  South  Africa,  would  be  ready  to  grant 
peace  on  his  terms,  as  had  happened  on  previous  occasions.  His 
Boers  too  had  been  brought  by  previous  experience  to  regard  them- 
selves as  superior  to  the  British  in  bravery  and  in  military  skill, 
and  they  especially  relied  on  their  aptitude  for  defensive  war  in  a 
mountainous  country. 

As  nothing  but  defeat  could  have  convinced  them  of  their 
inability  to  withstand  British  forces  in  the  field,  so  nothing  but  the 
infliction  of  the  penalties  which  they  have  earned  will  bring  home  to 
ihem  the  unwisdom  of  invading  the  British  Empire. 

Of  the  sources  from  which  compensation  is  to  be  drawn,  the 
first  is  obviously  the  State  property  and  assets  of  the  two  Kepublics, 
r.s  to  which  a  searching  inquiry  must  be  instituted.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  of  these  assets  the  State  property  in  railways  is  the 
most  valuable. 

The  Orange  Free  State  bought  its  railways  only  a  few  years  ago 
from  the  Cape  Colony,  by  borrowing  2,450,000?.,  of  which  about 
650,OOOZ.  has  been  repaid. 

In  the  South  African  Eepublic  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  railways 
is  possessed  by  an  organisation  known  as  the  Netherlands  Eailway 
Company.  Originally  promoted  by  Hollanders  and  having  obtained 
a  concession  when  Dr.  Leyds  was  State  Attorney,  this  company  has 
extended  its  subtle  ramifications  into  other  departments  of  State. 
The  State  owns  about  four-sevenths  of  the  shares  of  the  Company 
besides  a  right  to  85  per  cent,  of  undivided  profits.  According  to 
the  accounts  published  for  1898,  the  shares  received  a  dividend 
of  about  14  per  cent.,  and  the  State  received  further  a  sum  of 
about  580,OOOL  from  undivided  profits. 

Although   these   rates   of  profit   might   not,  for   a   time  at  all 
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events,  be  maintained  under  a  more  just  administration  (for  it  is 
notorious  that  the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  all  other  railways 
have  been  strangled  in  favour  of  the  Netherlands  Company),  it  seems 
certain  that  these  railways,  under  British  management,  would  prove 
a  valuable  and  increasing  source  of  revenue.  Moreover,  a  guarantee 
would  be  thus  provided  against  the  collection  of  warlike  stores  and 
other  surreptitious  traffic  for  illegitimate  purposes  or  for  future 
rebellion.  No  more  Creusot  guns  would  be  carried  in  pianoforte 
cases  to  Pretoria. 

One  caution,  however,  must  be  given.  These  railways  must  be 
worked  under  the  High  Commissioner  of  South  Africa  and  must  on 
no  account  be  handed  over  to  the  Government  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
It  is  only  a  short  time  since  all  the  British  employed  on  the  Cape 
railways  were  on  the  point  of  being  dismissed  by  the  Government 
for  reasons  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  divine.  Arms,  ammunition, 
warlike  stores  were  passed  through  the  Cape  Colony  with  the 
permission  of  the  Government,  into  the  two  Eepublics  almost  up  to 
the  commencement  of  the  war;  while  requests  by  colonists  to 
introduce  arms  for  the  purpose  of  self-defence  were  refused. 

If  it  should  prove,  as  most  probably  it  will,  that  the  public 
property  of  the  two  Eepublics  is  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
war,  charges  must  be  imposed  upon  the  Boer  inhabitants  of  the 
country. 

If  cattle  and  farm  stock  belonging  to  British  subjects  have  been 
looted  in  the  colonies  or  in  either  republic,  is  it  unjust  that  the  loss 
should  be  made  good  by  the  Boers  of  the  two  Kepublics  ?  If  the 
Boers  cannot  find  money  to  pay  taxes,  they  have  lands.  Would  it 
be  unjust  that  a  mortgage  should  be  imposed  on  each  Boer  farm,  and 
that  in  the  event  of  failure  to  redeem  it  or  to  pay  interest,  a  part  of 
the  farm  should  be  surrendered  ?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  farms  were  granted  freely  by  the  State,  and  that  in  almost 
every  case  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  land  is  in  cultivation. 

It  will  be  urged  that  in  the  two  Kepublics  the  mining  interest 
ought  to  bear  a  large  portion  of  the  charges  of  the  war ;  that  the 
issue  of  the  war  will  bring  to  them  greater  relief  than  to  any  class  in 
the  community,  inasmuch  as  at  present  the  mines  are  confiscated, 
and  if  the  Boers  be  victorious,  are  valueless ;  and  further  that  under  a 
better  administration  the  mining  interest  will  be  well  able  to  bear 
further  taxation. 

If  the  subject  of  discussion  were  the  future  administration  of  the 
country,  it  may  be  granted  that  there  would  be  considerable  force  in 
this  argument.  If  monopolies  and  unwarranted  concessions  are 
abolished,  and  a  fair  system  of  taxation  adopted,  not  only  will  the 
mines  now  working  be  able  to  bear  more  taxation,  but  many  mines 
will  be  worked,  and  will  contribute  to  the  revenue,  which  under 
present  conditions  are  unworked  and  unworkable. 
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In  regard,  however,  to  defraying  the  cost  of  the  war,  is  it  not 
•clearly  just  and  for  every  reason  expedient  that  those  who  made  and 
waged  the  war  should  be  the  first  to  feel  its  consequences  ?  Would 
it  be  just  if,  before  this  source  of  compensation  is  explored  and 
exhausted,  those  whose  property  has  been  greatly  injured,  and  even 
confiscated  for  the  time,  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  their 
own  injury  ? 

It  may  be  pleaded,  in  extenuation  of  the  Boers,  that  the  war  was 
the  act  of  the  Government,  and  not  of  the  nation.  Was  the  war 
unpopular  when  it  was  declared  ?  Was  any  attempt  made,  in  either 
Republic,  to  stem  the  tide  ?  The  Boers  of  the  South  African  Republic 
have  only  ceased  to  be  insolent  and  overbearing  since  they  have  dis- 
covered that  their  power  is  not  what  they  supposed.  The  Dopper 
section,  who  are  the  chief  supporters  of  President  Kruger,  have 
always  been  in  favour  of  keeping  the  Uitlanders  in  subjection,  and 
refrained  from  counselling  their  ejection  only  because,  as  tax-paying 
animals,  they  were  useful. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between  a 
nation  and  its  government.  *  Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur 
Achivi '  is  an  old  saying,  but  of  universal  application.  The  plea  to 
the  contrary  has  been  promptly  rejected  whenever  it  has  been 
advanced.  One  of  the  latest  instances  of  this  occurred  in  1870,  when 
the  Germans  declined  to  admit  that  the  conversion  of  the  French 
Empire  into  the  French  Republic  removed  from  the  French  nation 
its  responsibility  for  the  war. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  compensation  and  other  similar  questions 
shall  be  settled  with  as  little  delay  as  may  be  when  the  time  for  con- 
sideration arrives,  and  that  the  tribunal  shall  be  such  as  shall  com- 
mand respect.  The  duty  of  instituting  the  necessary  inquiries  and 
of  confirming  the  results  must  rest  upon  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 
missioner in  South  Africa,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  labours 
already  too  severe,  will,  doubtless,  in  due  time  be  charged  with  the 
resettlement  of  the  two  Republics. 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  a  reform  long  demanded,  and,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Empire,  long  required  :  for  the  separation  of  the 
office  of  High  Commissioner  from  that  of  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony  ? 
It  is  a  complaint  of  long  standing  that  the  Cape  Ministers  have 
been  able  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  the  administration  of  the 
High  Commissioner  governing  the  Crown's  dominions  in  South 
Africa,  through  the  liberty  of  access  which  they  possess  to  the  same 
man  as  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony.  If  it  were  desirable  to  give 
instances  and  to  mention  names,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove 
that  more  than  once  in  recent  times  Imperial  questions — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  interests  of  the  native  races,  the  expediency  of 
offering  special  inducements  to  British  immigrants,  and  even  the 
demarcation  of  the  sphere  of  Imperial  influence — have  been  treated 
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and  decided  not  without  special  reference  to  the  views  and  interests 
of  those  who  for  the  time  being  held  the  reins  of  government  in 
the  Cape  Colony. 

Those  who  have  followed  closely  the  present  crisis  in  South  Africa 
can  hardly  have  failed  to  notice  that  some  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner's 
most  embarrassing  difficulties  have  arisen  from  his  association  with 
the  Executive  of  the  Cape  Colony.  If  that  association  be  continued, 
that  Government,  which  represents  a  Dutch  majority  and  depends 
for  its  existence  on  the  support  of  the  Afrikander  Bond,  will  shortly 
find  it  necessary  to  make  exertions  in  favour  of  the  two  Kepublics, 
and  will  thus  complicate  and  render  more  difficult  the  already 
difficult  task  of  the  High  Commissioner.  If  the  High  Commissioner 
were  no  longer  Governor  of  the  Cape  Colony,  he  would  be  free  to 
concentrate  his  attention  upon  his  Imperial  tasks. 

The  holder  of  the  combined  offices  has  already  more  work  than 
any  man  can  satisfactorily  perform.  What  will  be  his  position,  and 
what  the  measure  of  the  possible  and  probable  disadvantage  to  the 
Empire,  if  he  be  further  charged  with  the  reorganisation  of  the  two 
Kepublics  ? 

CAMPERDOWN. 
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PLANTING   OUT   STATE   CHILDREN 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


THEKE  exists  a  State  Children's  Aid  Society.  On  its  list  of  sup- 
porters may  be  seen  the  names  of  men  who  have  held  foremost 
positions  in  Great  Britain.  Its  objects  are  denned  as  being  these  : 

1.  To  obtain  tlie  dissolution  of  large  aggregated  schools,  so  that  the  children 
may  be  brought  up  when  possible  in  families,  or  in  small  groups,  where  they  will 
be  in  daily  touch  with  the  various  interests  and  activities  of  social  life. 

2.  To  dissociate  the  children  from  all  connection  with  the  workhouse  and  the 
officials  who  have  to  deal  with  a  pauper  class. 

3.  To  obtain  for  the  State  further  powers  of  control  over  neglected  children. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  of  the  easiest  methods  of  carrying  out  such  a 
programme  is  by  judicious  emigration. 

Now  the  number  of  children  whose  emigration  to  Canada  was 
authorised  by  Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  during  the  ten 
years  1890  to  1899  inclusive  was  as  follows : 


Year 

Children  whose  emigration  was 
authorised 

Authorised  expenditure  upon 
the  emigration 

£ 

1890 

375 

4,191 

1891 

296 

3,450 

1892 

322 

3,825 

1893 

360 

4,339 

1894 

299 

3,578 

1895 

246 

2,917 

1896 

207 

2,616 

1897 

85 

1,019 

1898 

78 

1,054 

1899 

142* 

1,963* 

Total  for  10  years 

2,410 

28,952 

*  Subject  to  slight  modification,  but  approximately  correct. 

The  definition  of  '•  child '  has  been  any  one  below  the  age  of 
eighteen — a  very  liberal  limit  of  '  childhood ' — in  the  Canadian 
legislation  affecting  emigration. 

The  success  of  genuine  child  transfer  has  been  undoubted. 
There  must  be  a  few  failures,  and  these  have  not  been  hidden. 
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Canada,  as  represented  by  the  two  provinces  to  which  children  have 
been  sent — namely,  Ontario  and  Manitoba — has  a  population  quite  as 
alive  as  is  any  colonial  community  to  any  encroachment  on  the  wages 
obtainable  for  labour.  It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  when  the 
Legislatures  of  these  two  most  strenuous  and  enterprising  provinces 
recognise  the  advantage  of  the  reception  of  children  from  the  Old 
Country,  merely  guarding  against  any  abuse  of  the  practice  of 
immigration,  they  know  what  is  good  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
the  children. 

The  Lieutenant- Governor  of  Ontario,  who  was  for  so  many  years 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  province,  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  says  : 

I  am  advised  that  a  great  deal  must  be  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  those 
selecting  the  children  for  emigration,  and  also  to  the  Ontario  official  charged  with 
their  certification.  If  it  could  be  set  forth  that  workhouse  children  or  other 
children  intended  for  Ontario  had  been  under  the  supervision  of  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians  or  some  philanthropic  society  for  the  period  of  one  year,  and  had  not 
shown  any  serious  defects  of  bodily  health  or  character,  such  certificate  would  no 
doubt  be  promptly  accepted  by  the  Ontario  agent  stationed  at  Liverpool,  and  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Department  here  [in  Canada]. 

The  Provincial  Chamber  passed  an  Act  to  regulate  immigration, 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  Manitoba,  almost  the  same  words 
being  used  in  both  cases. 

Let  us  see  what  they  insisted  on.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  must  authorise  the  agent  or  society.  Their  work  must  be 
inspected  four  times  a  year.  A  record  must  be  kept  of  each  child, 
with  whom  he  or  she  stays,  and  all  particulars  of  any  apprenticeship. 
The  society  must  carefully  look  after  them  till  eighteen  years  of  age. 
Homes  must  be  provided  for  the  children.  In  default  of  fulfilling 
terms,  the  child  must  be  sent  back  at  society's  expense.  A  penalty 
is  imposed  for  any  neglect.  Any  change  of  domicile  to  be  reported. 
Before  leaving  Britain  each  child  must  have  a  certificate  from  a 
Government  authorised  examiner.  The  immigration  of  any  '  defec- 
tive '  or  criminal  child  is  prohibited  under  penalty  of  not  more  than 
201.  Any  child  becoming  a  public  burden  must,  on  demand,  be 
taken  back.  These  are  the  main  points  under  which  alone  the 
Colonial  Governments  allow  this  'planting.'  The  legislation  is 
backed  by  the  Federal  Government  at  Ottawa. 

This  is  how  the  British  Government  concur  and  work  together 
with  the  Canadian  : 

The  following  conditions  shall  be  observed  [says  the  Local  Government  Board]. 
The  Guardians  shall  in  each  case  obtain  an  undertaking  in  writing  from  any  person 
entrusted  by  them  to  take  children  to  Canada,  and  of  placing  them  in  homes.  That 
immediately  after  the  child  is  placed  out,  a  report  shall  be  sent  to  ...  Ottawa  .  .  . 
of  the  person  with  whom  the  child  is  placed. 

The  same  information  is  given  to  the  Guardians  at  home.     Then 
provision  is  made  that  the  religion  of  the  child  shall  govern  the 
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selection  of  the  person  with  whom  it  is  placed.  Before  leaving  home 
a  child  must  be  six  months  under  instruction.  Each  child  has  to  be 
pronounced  physically  fit,  in  body  and  mind,  and  suitable  for  emigra- 
tion.  The  society  taking  a  child  out  must  prove  there  is  reasonable 
expectation  of  finding  a  suitable  home. 

Now,  we  have  cited  these  arrangements  to  show  what  has  been 
practically  proved  sufficient.  A  very  small  percentage  of  these 
children  only  have  been  failures.  The  colony  accepts  them.  They 
grow  up  in  it.  They  become  good  Canadians,  fond  of  the  land  that 
has  become  their  home.  Can  we  not  extend  this  experience? 
Hitherto  the  cost  of  sending  emigrants  to  any  other  colony  has 
been  so  much  greater  than  Canadian  '  planting,'  that  the  Cape  has 
been  neglected.  But  the  Dutch,  who  were  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, did  not  confine  their  child  emigration  in  the  nineteenth  or 
eighteenth  century  to  New  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  was  called,  but 
sent  children  from  Old  Amsterdam  to  the  Cape  to  strengthen  the 
white  population  there.  Why  should  we  not  follow  so  good  an 
example  ?  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  territory  of  the  former 
Orange  State,  as  well  as  in  the  Transvaal,  besides  in  many  an  odd 
corner  of  Cape  Colony  itself,  for  more  white  blood.  The  first  to  have 
their  pick  of  land  must  be  those  who  have  suffered  for  the  sake  of 
the  white  race  in  South  Africa.  But  after  they  have  had  their 
choice,  is  it  not  possible  that  under  a  proper  arrangement,  such  as 
that  made  in  Canada,  there  may  be  'planting  out '  there  also  ?  Nay, 
more.  May  we  not  organise  little  settlements  in  carefully  chosen 
places  where  clergy  and  schoolmasters  and  others  necessary  for 
training  children  sent  from  England  may  bring  up  healthy  little 
c  )lonists  ?  These  children  would  never  wish  to  leave  the  country 
they  would  regard  as  their  own.  They  would  be  taught  a  loyalty  to 
motherland  and  fosterland.  They  would  in  time  help  to  keep  the 
balance  of  power  in  making  the  whites  *  show  up '  in  comparison 
with  the  blacks.  The  care  taken  in  Canada  against  any  physical  or 
criminal  taint  could  be  scrupulously  observed  and  enforced.  They 
could  be  taught  how  to  farm,  how  to  '  ranche,'  how  to  take  their  part 
in  mining  or  trade  or  any  technical  work.  They  would  in  short  be 
bred  up  to  usefully  fill  places  in  that  South  African  Union  of 
Provinces  which  shall  keep  for  the  races  who  have  to  live  there 
together,  the  benefits  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  European 
races.  That  their  bodies  will  not  deteriorate  in  the  healthy  climates  of 
the  Cape  and  of  the  plateaux  from  north  of  Pretoria  to  Cape  Town, 
we  are  sure  from  the  robustness  of  settler  and  native  alike.  That 
wa  may  help  to  keep  their  political  and  social  character  strong  and 
healthy  and  pure  must  be  our  desire.  Child  emigration  carefully 
guarded  and  looked  after,  under  some  such  management  as  the 
Canadian,  may  well  aid  us  in  our  effort. 

LORNE. 
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WESTMINSTER  ABBEY 

Translated  into  English  Verse,  by  AETHTJE  WATJGH 

DOWN  the  aisles  of  the  Abbey,  in  gathering  night, 

I  saw  the  majestical  marbles  loom; 
And  the  gorgeous  panes  in  the  pale  twilight 

Shed  a  filtering  fire  on  the  pavement's  gloom. 
Like  the  stream  of  the  light  my  memory  streamed, 
And  the  shadows  grew  deeper  the  longer  I  dreamed ! 

From  statue  to  statue  I  wandered  oft, 

And  gaunter  and  ghostlier  still  they  frowned ; 

When  a  mighty  peal  from  the  organ  loft 

Thundered,  and  deluged  the  air  with  sound. 

Then  a  light,  like  a  star,  gleamed  out  above, 

And  a  silvery  note  like  the  call  of  the  dove. 

*  Will  you  play  ? '  they  asked.     And  my  fingers  leapt 
With  joy  to  the  five-fold,  serried  keys  ! 

And  I  called  from  the  place  where  their  music  slept 
The  voice  of  the  trumpets,  the  sound  of  the  seas  ! 

In  billow  on  billow  the  melody  rolled, 

While  the  twilight  gathered  the  strains  to  her  fold  ! 

The  towering  arches  shivered  and  swung, 

As  the  storm  of  the  music  doubled  and  spread : 

The  vaults  of  the  ages  open  sprung  ; 

The  cavernous  graves  gave  up  their  dead ! 

And  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  for  centuries  slain 

Came  back  to  the  withered  veins  again. 

I  saw  the  Christ  on  the  bitter  rood, 

Now  crowned  in  glory,  apparelled  in  light : 

The  saints  misjudged,  misunderstood  : 
God's  army,  re-ordered  to  claim  its  right : 

Weeping  they  rose  from  their  prison  of  stone, 

Weeping  they  passed,  to  seek  their  own. 
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Grey-browed  Resentment,  the  Hatred  of  years, 

The  brood  of  Sorrow,  the  spawn  of  Hell ! 
All  that  is  bartered  for  blood  and  tears, 

All  that  the  angels  strive  to  quell, — 
They  passed,  as  the  dew  on  a  desert  land, 
While  the  Abbey  shook  like  a  palsied  hand  ! 

Then  the  music  changed  to  a  pitiful  cry, 

To  the  beating  pulse  of  a  twilit  sea : 
The  aisles  grew  greyer ;  but  still  the  sigh 

And  sob  of  the  grief  of  Eternity  ! 
For  the  glorious  army  of  martyrs  came, 
And  their  murderers  quailed  'neath  the  finger  of  shame. 

They  clung  to  the  pillars  whereby  they  were  scourged, 
They  pointed  the  tree  and  the  ladder  of  death ! 

The  organ  crashed,  and  a  shriek  emerged 
From  its  bursting  heart,  like  a  dying  breath. 

And  there,  in  the  twilight's  afterglow, 

I  was  one  with  the  chorus  of  deathless  woe. 

Then  the  music  died,  and  the  wailing  lone, 
And,  like  shadows  sweeping  the  marble  floor, 

The  mighty  army  sank  back  into  stone, 

And  slept  on  the  bosom  of  earth  once  more ; 

And  all  they  had  suffered,  and  hoped,  and  prayed, 

Found  silence  at  last  in  the  Abbey's  shade ! 

My  heart,  my  heart  is  the  Abbey  grey ! 

My  heart  has  its  altars  and  graves  of  white  ; 
Where  the  voice  of  music,  in  Memory's  lay, 

Recalls  my  gods  to  the  lower  light ! 

0  hearts  I  have  cherished,  awake,  awake ! 

Live  again  in  my  song  for  your  own  sweet  sake ! 

See,  the  figures  of  light  arise  and  throng, 

Throng  back  with  a  smile,  my  smile  to  greet ; 

1  can  hear  the  strains  of  their  gentle  song  ! 

I  break  thro'  the  darkness — we  meet !  we  meet ! 
I  can  feel  their  breath  with  my  tresses  play ; 
But  their  eyes  and  their  heart  are  far  away ! 

My  heart,  my  heart  is  the  Abbey  high, 

The  Abbey  wide,  with  its  hidden  nooks ! 
Where  nothing  can  perish,  where  nothing  can  die, 

Where  Fame  is  inscribed  in  GOD'S  Doomsday  Books  ! 
Where  the  marble's  warning  is  cold  and  grey, 
For  the  souls  that  sleep  are  awake  for  aye  ! 
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I  cling  to  the  pillars  where  once  I  bled, 
For  these  are  the  pillars  that  bear  my  life : 

They  shiver  for  thought  of  the  grief  that  is  dead, 

For  they  know  where  my  heart  broke  j  down  in  the  strife. " 

But  the  graves  of  the  past  open  still  to  the  strong, 

And  my  dead  shall  live — in  my  burning  song ! 


Es  wurde  Nacht  im  gewaltigen  Dom, 
Noch  weisser  die  Statuen,  hehrer, 
Durch  Blesenscheiben  kam  weich  und  bleich 
Die  Damm'rung  herein,  wie  ein  stiller  Strom, 
Der  lang  verschollnen  Greschichte  gleich, 
Der  Schatten  ward  grosser  und  leerer. 

Ich  wandelte  noch  von  Gestalt  zu  Grestalt, 
Die  gespenstisch  wurden,  verschwommen, 
Da  kam  aus  der  Hohe  ein  machtiger  Klang, 
Die  Orgel  durchbrauste  den  Dom  mit  Grewalt, 
Darin  ist  in  silberner  Pfeifen  Drang 
Ein  einzig  Lichtlein  erglommen. 

Wollt  Ihr  die  Orgel  versuchen  ?  sprach 
Der  Canonicus.     Ich  ?    0  !    Wie  gerne ! 
Die  Hande  in  fiinf  Claviaturen  rief 
Ich  Himmelsstimmen,  Posaunen  wach, 
Die  ganze  Kirche,  die  schweigend  schlief, 
Das  Dammerlicht  in  der  Feme. 

Und  in  den  Wolbungen  hat  es  gebebt, 
Ich  sabs,  von  Tonen  umfluthet, 
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Die  Griifte  thaten  sich  seufzend  auf, 
Was  langst  vergangen,  hier  hat  es  gelebt, 
Es  kam  aus  Jatirhunderter  Tiefen  herauf, 
Was  hier  verklungen,  verblutet. 

Der  Sender  unter  dem  Baldachin, 

Der  Genius,  von  Licht  umflossen, 

Der  Hunger  erlitten,  Verkennung,  Pein, 

Der  handeringend  nach  Eecht  geschrien, 

Sie  traten  hervor  aus  dem  schweigenden  Stein, 

Und  haben  Thranen  vergossen. 

Der  alte  Hass  und  der  alte  Groll, 
Hat  unversohnt  noch  die  Hande 
Verzweifelt  geballt,  und  die  Holle  stand 
Vor  den  Ilimrnelsstimmen,  die  trauervoll, 
Wie  Thau,  hinstromten  auf  Wiistenbrand, 
Es  bebten  die  Mauern,  die  Wande. 

Es  bebte  die  Orgel,  wie  Piilsschlag  iaut, 

Wie  brausende  Meereswellen, 

Und  schluchzte  leise,  wie  tiefer  Gram, 

Es  hat  den  alien  Saulen  gegraut, 

Wie  Martyr  und  Henker  da  wiederkam, 

Hindeutend  auf  blutige  Stellen. 

Und  Arme  umschlangen  die  Saulen,  wie 

Von  hilfloser  Qual  gewunden, 

Daran  gefesselt  von  eignen  Haar. 

Die  Orgel  klirrte  und  heulte,  schrie, 

Zu  dem  Erdenleid,  zu  der  Jammerschaar, 

Die  nachtens  sich  hier  gefunden. 

Dann  ward  es  wieder  so  still  und  gross, 
Das  Tonen,  das  Schluchzen  verhallte, 
Sie  hiillten  in  Marmorgewandung  sich, 
Sie  bargen  schweigend  in  Erdenschooss 
Was  sie  erduldet,  dass  feierlich 
Ihr  Fiihlen  im  Kuhm  erkalte. 

Mein  Herz  ist  wie  die  Westminsterabtei, 
1st  Friedhof,  mit  weissen  Altaren, 
Ist  Orgel,  posaunt  in  Vergessens  Nacht, 
Ruft  all  meine  Gotter  zum  Gruss  herbei, 
Ihr  Heissgeliebten  !     Erwacht !     Erwacht 
Ich  will  Euch  Wohllaut  bescheren ! 
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Da  treten  die  Lichtgestalten  heran, 

Und  lacheln,  sind  auferstanden, 

Mir  brausts,  durchs  Herze  und  singt  so  mild, 

Bis  Finsternisse  ich  theilen  kann, 

Sie  athmen  warm,  wahrend  Bild  'im  Bild, 

Mit  fernen  Griissen  sich  fanden. 

Mein  Herz  ist  wie  Westminster,  so  hoch, 

So  weit,  mit  verborgenen  Tiefen, 

Da  Keiner  verschollen,  und  Nichts  verschwand, 

Da  warnend  iiber  der  Kichtstatt  noch 

Ein  Unvergessen  !  in  Marmor  stand, 

Und  wach  sind,  die  ruhlos  schliefen. 

Mit  rneinen  Armen  umscliling  ich  bang 
Die  Saulen  im  Herzensdome, 
Die  zittern.     Sie  wissen  wo's  Herze  brach, 
Sie  horten  klirren  was  einst  zersprang, 
Sie  schauen  dass  all  meine  Grraber  wach, 
Im  feurigen  Liederstrome ! 

CARMEN  SYLVA. 

Bucarest,  den  9ten  Januar,  1900. 
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MR.   RUSKIN  AT  FARNLEY 


THE  recent  death  of  Mr.  Euskin  has  brought  to  my  mind  certain 
notes  I  took  of  his  later  visit  to  Farnley,  and  has  made  me  try  and 
remember  all  I  had  heard  of  the  visit  he  paid  many  years  ago,  and 
these  notes,  with  my  recollections  and  a  few  letters  from  him, 
should,  I  think,  make  an  interesting  record  of  his  connection  with 
Farnley. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  Mr.  Euskin  became  acquainted 
with  our  late  uncle,  Francis  Hawksworth  Fawkes  of  Farnley,  the  son 
of  Turner's  friend,  but  his  first  visit  to  Farnley  was  about  the  year 
1851.  All  that  is  known  about  the  visit  is  a  matter  of  tradition,  but  I 
remember  my  uncle  telling  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Euskin  stayed 
there  for  a  month  at  least,  and  that  every  night  he  used  to  take  one  of 
the  water  colours  up  to  his  bedroom  to  look  at  it  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  there  are  many  notes  about  the  Turner  drawings  in 
Modern  Painters.  There  are  also  memories  of  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  bride,  as  she  then  was,  and  of  how  she  used  to  wade 
barefoot  in  the  stream  like  a  real  Scotch  lassie.  There  must  have 
been  during  that  month  much  of  interesting  talk,  but  I  was  never 
able  to  glean  much  about  it  from  my  uncle.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  though  he  was  pleased  with  his  great  appreciation  of  Turner, 
he  had  not  the  feeling  of  reverence  for  the  author  of  Modern 
Pointers  that  I  have  always  had ;  however,  they  were  very  friendly, 
as  the  following  letter  will  show,  written  from  Venice  : 

Venice  :  8th  February,  1852. 

Dear  Mr.  Fawkes, — I  have  been  long  -wishing  to  write  to  you,  and  more  to 
he^r  from  you ;  but  since  I  left  London  1  have  been  far  from  well,  and  able  to 
wrte  only  few  letters,  but  I  cannot  stay  longer  without  knowing,  first  how  you 
are,  and  secondly,  that  you  were  not  offended  at  my  inscribing  my  pamphlet  to 
you,  of  which,  not  having  heard  from  you  since,  I  have  been  in  some  little  fear. 
Th-jre  was  so  much  in  it  about  your  collection  that  I  did  not  like  it  to  appear 
wit  hout  some  special  acknowledgment  of  your  kindness,  but  if  you  do  not  wish 
your  name  to  be  associated  with  the  opinions  expressed  in  other  parts  of  the 
pamphlet,  I  will  withdraw  it  in  future  editions.  But  I  want  first  of  all  to  know 
ho-wyou  are,  for  you  must  have  felt  very  deeply  what  has  occurred  since  last  I  saw 
you.  For  myself,  I  had  been  expecting  it,  and  yet  it  has  cast  more  shadow  than 
I  thought  over  these  lagoons  which  he  painted  so  often — what  must  it  over  your 
secret  walks  and  glens  ? 
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I  have  heard  nothing  definite  of  what  he  has  done — probably  you  have  heard 
more  than  I.  I  was  in  hopes  at  first,  from  a  vague  report  of  the  will,  that  all  the 
pictures,  sketches  and  drawings  had  been  left  to  form  a  grand  gallery  ;  now  they 
tell  me  it  is  the  finished  pictures  only.  Alas  !  these  are  finished  in  a  double  sense — 
nothing  but  chilled  fragments  of  paint  on  rotten  canvas.  The  Claudites  will  have 
a  triumph  when  they  get  into  the  National  Gallery. 

I  am  longing  to  get  home  to  see  what  has  been  found  in  his  cellars  and  drawers, 
but  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  here  yet — perhaps  I  shall  have  to  run  home  and 
return.  Are  you  thinking  of  coming  to  town  this  season,  or  were  you  discouraged 
by  the  unfortunate  result  of  last  year  ? — nay,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  up  if  only  to  see 
the  Queen  Anne  Street  pictures  once  more  on  the  old  walls,  and  I  should  be 
grieved  if  I  did  not  meet  you  there. 

I  was  very  sorry  that  I  did  not  see  Lady  Barnes  when  she  came  to  town.  "We 
were  just  leaving  when  she  arrived.  I  was,  besides,  in  much  confusion,  not  only 
leaving  for  the  Continent,  but  leaving  the  town  house — I  hope  the  last,  as  it  was 
the  first  town  house  in  which  I  shall  ever  live.  The  man  who  breakfasts  with  a  brick 
wall  opposite  to  him  when  he  may  have  a  green  field,  deserves  to  be  bricked  up  in  it. 

You  will  not  be  much  interested  in  anything  that  I  can  tell  you  about  Venice  ; 
you  have  enough  to  entertain  you  at  home — the  brave  doings  of  our  clever  Ministry. 
I  think,  however,  I  shall  make  Effie  write  you  an  account  of  one  of  Marshal 
Radetzky's  balls,  which  I  broke  through  my  vows  of  retirement  to  take  her  to  the 
other  day  at  Verona.  There  was  much  of  interest  in  it,  but  chiefly  seeing  the  old 
Marshal  and  his  intense  solicitude  that  everyone,  and  especially  the  ladies,  should 
have  enough  to  eat,  standing  behind  their  chairs  at  the  supper  table,  reconnoitring 
the  table  as  if  it  had  been  a  field  of  battle,  and  running  every  now  and  then 
himself  to  the  kitchen  to  order  up  the  reserves.  I  think  also  I  must  get  you  to 
write  to  Effie,  in  order  to  remind  her  that  she  has  some  friends  in  England ;  also 
I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  get  her  away  from  here,  the  Austrians  have  made 
such  a  pet  of  her  that  she  declares  if  she  ever  leaves  Venice  it  must  be  to  go  to 
Vienna.  But,  at  any  rate,  pray  write  a  single  line  either  to  Effie  or  me,  saying 
how  you  all  are — a  letter  will  always  find  me  sent  to  the  Poste  Restante  here  ;  I 
have  a  direction,  but  it  is  a  troublesome  and  long  one,  and  the  letter  will  be  quite 
as  safe  at  the  Post  Office.  I  must  do  the  Austrians  justice  in  this  respect.  My 
father  writes  to  me  twice  a  week,  and  I  to  him  every  day.  I  have  been  five 
months  in  Venice  and  never  a  letter  has  missed.  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  first 
to  be  lost,  for  I  am  really  getting  very  anxious  to  hear  from  you. 

Have  you  done  anything  to  the  drawings  of  birds  yet  ?  I  am  terrified  lest  any 
harm  happen  to  them  in  framing.  Pray  tell  me  they  are  safe,  and  if  the  large  pic- 
tures are  still  down  and  you  continue  to  like  them  so.  Effie  sends  her  best  love; 
and  says  (which  my  letter  above  will  confirm),  first,  '  that  she  is  as  wild  as  ever,' 
secondly,  which  is  rather  inconsistent  with  my  statements,  '  that  she  hopes  to 
come  and  have  some  more  walks  at  Farnley/ which  I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  hear, 
and  lastly,  that  she  hopes  '  to  come  to  be  kept  in  order  by  you  again  some  day,' 
which  is  the  most  sensible  thing  I  have  heard  her  say  for  a  long  time.  Our  best 
regards  to  Mrs.  Fawkes. 

Ever,  my  dear  Mr.  Fawkes, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

J.  RUSKIN. 
Postscript  by  Mrs.  Ruskin  : 

Dear  Mr.  Fawkes,— Pray  don't  mind  what  Mr.  Ruskin  says  about  me  on  the 
opposite  page.  I  love  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Fawkes  and  Farnley  as  much  as  ever, 
and  no  Austrians  or  anybody  else  will  make  me  forget  you  or  your  kindness  to  me. 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  I  often  talk  of  you  and  Mrs.  Fawkes. 

Ever,  believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

EFFIE. 
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The  pamphlet  alluded  to  in  the  letter  is  the  one  on  Pre- 
Raphaelitism,  in  which  there  are  many  descriptions  of  the  Farnley 
drawings,  more  especially  of  the  *  Mont  Cenis '  in  a  snowstorm  and 
the  'Man- of- War/  The  allusion  to  the  drawings  of  birds  is  of  great 
interest.  There  is  a  book  of  birds'  feathers  compiled  by  a  member 
of  the  Fawkes  family  early  in  the  century  in  the  library  at  Farnley ; 
on  one  side  the  feathers  from  the  head,  back,  breast,  etc.,  fastened 
down ;  on  the  other  side  of  the  page,  drawings  of  the  bird  by  various 
hands  ;  of  these  some  twelve  are  by  Turner,  some  of  them  said  to  be 
shot  by  him.  Mr.  Kuskin  was  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  rubbing 
against  the  feathers  was  injurious  to  these  works  of  art,  which  were 
very  badly  mounted,  so  they  were  placed  in  a  book,  and  many  years 
later  we  had  them  window- mounted  with  great  care.  Soon  after 
this  letter  was  written,  sad  events  happened  which  caused  the 
intimacy  with  Farnley  to  be  broken  off,  and  it  was  thirty  years 
before  any  communication  passed  with  Mr.  Ruskin.  In  the  year 
1881  I  was  anxious  to  place  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Ruskin  in  the  room 
at  Farnley,  which  tradition  says  was  occupied  by  Turner,  and  in 
which  room  I  placed  all  the  portraits  of  Turner  I  could  find.  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Ruskin  asking  him  for  his  photograph,  and  I  got  the  following 
reply : 

Brantwood,  Coniston,  Lancashire  : 

4th  May,  1881. 

My  dear  Madam, — Your  letter  has  given  me  more  pleasure  than  anything  that 
has  chanced  to  me  for  many  a  day — relating  to  the  old  times  and  lost  hopes  of  my 
lifii,  or  at  least,  laid  down  hopes,  for  I  can  sometimes  lift  them  again,  and 
recover  the  trust  that  some  day  yet  Turner  may  be  known  by  English  people  for 
what  he  was. 

It  is  more  than  delightful  to  me  also  to  find  an  English  lady  still  caring  for 
the  things  and  the  people  that  have  been. 

There  is  no  photograph  of  me  that  is  the  least  like  even  what  is  now  left  of  the 
youth  who  loved  Turner.  The  engravings  from  Richmond's  portrait  are  out  of  the 
market,  but  I  have  written  to  him  to-day  to  ask  [whether,  if  I  were  to  send  the 
drawing  to  London,  he  could  trust  my  photographer  to  do  from  it  what  would 
satisfy  him.  If  not,  I  will  try  and  get  a  little  water-colour  copy  made  for  you 
from  Richmond's  water-colour  sketch;  this,  I  think,  might  fall  in  better  in 
every  way  with  your  pretty  plans  for  the  decorationTof  the  room.  May  I  come  to 
•see  it  when  all's  done  ? 

With  sincere  remembrances  to  Mr.  Fawkes,  and  renewed  thanks  for  your 
lett  er, 

Believe  me,  dear  Madam, 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  RTJSZIN. 

This  letter  was  very  shortly  followed  by  a  most  kind  letter  from 
Mr.  Richmond. 

20  York  Street : 

June  22,  1881. 

My  dear  Madam, — My  friendship  with  your  father,  Baron  Cleasby,  emboldens 
me  to  address  you,  and  I  write  this  to  inform  you  that  at  the  request  of  my  dear 
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old  friend,  John  Ruskin,  I  sent  the  only  copy  to  be  had  of  the  early  print  of  him 
from  my  drawing,  which  I  am  proud  to  think  should  be  deposited  in  the  Turner 
room  at  Farnley,  for  which  purpose  he  told  me  it  was  destined.  I  tried  at  the 
publishers  to  get  a  copy  for  him,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  all  sold  off,  and 
fortunately  among  my  own  prints,  the  one  sent  to  you  was  found,  and  I  could  not 
wish  a  more  honoured  or  appropriate  destination  of  it  than  to  be  admitted  into 
the  historical  chamber  associated  with  our  Shakespeare  in  landscape  painting, 
Turner. 

I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  faithfully, 

GEO.  RICHMOND. 

The  print  is  a  lovely  work  of  art,  and  still  hangs  in  the  Turner 
room  at  Farnley.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  last  paragraph  in 
Mr.  Kuskin's  letter,  about  *  coming  to  see,'  was  not  left  long 
unanswered,  but  ill-health  prevented  his  coming  till  1884,  when, 
in  May,  I  had  a  very  few  lines  from  him,  asking  to  bring 
M.  Chesneau  to  Farnley,  but  once  more  hindrances  came,  and  it 
was  not  till  November  1884,  that  I  got  the  following  letter: 

84  Woodstock  Road,  Oxford. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fawkes, — I  did  not  answer  your  last  kind  letter,  in  my  unsettled 
state  of  mind  and  plans.  Will  you  forgive  me  yet  once  more,  and  will  you  and  Mr. 
Fawkes  hear  my  most  pitiful  and  humble  and  importunate  prayer  for  the  showing 
with  the  Rhine  sketches  some  of  those  solemn  Highland  lochs — the  Cenia  Top  and 
the  Ship  of  the  Line,  and  the  Reichenbach ;  yes,  and  one  or  two  "Wharfedale  bits. 
I  am  going  to  send  Farnley  itself  and  the  Avenue,  and  some  chosen  later  ones, 
but  you  have  everything  best  of  the  early  time — (and,  oh  !  can  we  get  the  Major's 
Field  of  Waterloo  ?)  and  your  Farnley  Heraldry.  I  saw  Sir  Frederick  yesterday, 
and  we  are  agreed,  if  only  you  will  help  us,  to  turn  the  world  outside  in  and  upside 
down,  and  get  such  a  sight  as  London  never  saw. 

Ever  your  grateful  and  affectionate, 

J.  RUSKIN. 

This  letter  foreshadows  the  exhibition  of  Turner's  water-colours, 
with  which  the  new  water-colour  gallery  at  the  Royal  Academy  was 
opened,  and  to  which  many  of  the  Farnley  pictures  went.  I 
received  a  short  letter,  dated  the  13th  of  November,  suggesting 
coming  to  stay  at  Farnley,  and  then  a  few  days  later  from : 

Balliol  College,  Oxford  : 

19  November,  1884. 

Dear  Mrs.  Fawkes, — I  am  so  grateful  and  happy  at  the  thought  of  being  once 
more  at  Farnley  Hall  again. 

I  will  be  at  your  hall  door,  D.V.,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  10th.  May  I  stay  till 
Saturday,  13th  ?  Don't  think  of  putting  off  any  visitors  on  my  account,  only  if 
you  have  strangers  at  dinner  you  will  send  me  a  slice  of  mutton  to  my  room,  for 
of  all  things  I  dread  dinner  talk  on  either  shooting  or  painting. 

I  was  stupid  to  forget  the  big  Reichenbach,  but  my  chief  delight  is  the  small 
one.  [Here  follows  a  slight  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  rainbow  Reichenbach.] 

Ever  yours  gratefully, 

J.  R. 

There  was  further  delay,  and  on  the  12th  of  December  Mr. 
Ruskin  wrote  further : 
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Cheltenham ; 

December  12th, 

Dear  Mrs.  Fawkes, — How  kind  you  are  !  I  never  should  have  thought  of  the 
Inn  if  I  had  known  you  would  understand  my  being  tired,  and  for  this  further 
terror,  that  I  felt  as  if  I  might  be  by  that  time  just  in  the  woefullest  and  most 
ridiculous  stage  of  a  crying  cold.  It  has  not  come  on  yet,  however,  and  to-morrow 
I  shall  take  the  9  train  from  here  and  bring  myself  somewhere  within  quite  easy 
reach  of  you  by  Saturday — whether  I  need  nursing  or  rest,  or  am,  as  I  still  hope, 
able  to  enjoy  myself  as  you  would  like  me  to — anyhow,  I  will  be  at  Farnley  at 
some  time  early  on  Saturday,  most  thankful  in  the  hope  of  entering  once  more 
in  bo  the  joys  of  past  days. 

Ever  yours  faithfully, 

J.  RTJSKIN. 

And  on  Saturday  the  13th  of  December  he  really  did  arrive.  The 
first  words  he  said  when  he  entered  the  room,  were — that  he  had  a 
great  favour  to  ask,  which  was  that  we  would  not  ask  him  to  go  into 
the  drawing-room,  the  room  where  the  oil  pictures  by  Turner  hang, 
fo:  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  bear  it.  As  far  as  we  know  he  did 
nc  t  go  into  that  room,  for  of  course  we  did  not  propose  it ;  but  he 
w*,s  down  very  early  one  morning  before  anyone  was  about,  and  it  is 
possible  that  when  quite  alone  he  went  into  that  room,  where,  '  Dort 
hangs  like  the  sun  personified/  but  we  never  knew  whether  he  did 
or  not,  nor  did  he  give  us  any  idea  why  he  did  not  wish  to  go  into 
that  room,  only  we  felt  sure  it  was  for  reasons  connected  with  his 
pr3vious  visit  to  Farnley,  when  he  did  not  go  there  alone.  I 
regretted  that  he  did  not  see  the  oil  pictures,  for  there  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  he  preferred  the  'Pilot  Boat'  to  'Dort,'  and  I  should  have 
liked  to  hear  his  reasons.  On  this  occasion  he  came  to  Farnley  quite 
alcne,  not  even  a  servant,  and  he  looked  and  seemed  so  frail  and 
feeble  that  his  visit,  delighted  as  we  were  to  see  him,  caused  us  some 
anxiety.  He  had  travelled  from  Matlock,  and  had  nearly  doubled 
tho  journey  by  coming  in  a  roundabout  way  by  Skipton,  because 
he  said  he  could  not  bear  to  come  by  Sheffield,  as  the  sight,  of  the 
ravages. made  by  smoke  and  manufactures  in  that  once  lovely 
cotntry  affected  him  too  much.  He  seemed  very  tired  and  worn 
oui ,  but  after  a  short  rest  he  came  down  to  dinner,  and  in  the  even- 
ing he  spoke  about  music.  He  said  that  what  is  now  called  high- 
class  music  missed  all  the  point  and  meaning  of  the  old  national 
music,  which  so  much  depended  on  the  feeling  of  the  performer. 
No  v-a-days  you  could  not  get  to  hear  a  Scotch  or  old  Italian  air,  and 
for  his  part  he  preferred  low  music  to  what  is  called  good  music — 
the  latter  was  full  of  a  certain  passion  but  meant  nothing.  Later  on 
the  education  system  was  attacked  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  greatly  overdone,  that  all  compulsory  education 
was  a  mistake,  that  all  people  required  to  learn  was  that  if  they  did 
their  duty  and  their  work  in  life  well,  they  would  be  happy  here 
and  happy  hereafter.  It  was  suggested  to  him  that,  unless  children 
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were  educated  up  to  a  certain  point,  you  could  not  find  out  those 
who  had  talent  and  genius ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin  maintained  that  all 
that  was  required  was  to  teach  people  to  be  honest  and  upright, 
and  faithful  workers,  that  real  genius  always  found  its  own  level. 
He  then  wandered  round  the  room,  and  said  he  did  not  think  the 
drawings  had  faded  at  all  since  he  had  last  seen  them.  He  fell  upon 
modern  art  and  artists,  whose  sole  idea  was  to  live  in  society  and 
make  money,  '  ruined/  he  said,  '  by  that  accursed  London.'  We  asked 
how  it  was  that  no  one  could  paint  now  like  Turner,  and  he  said, 
first  of  all  Turner  was  a  great  genius,  probably  such  a  one  as  the 
world  had  never  seen,  and  also  he  worked  hard  and  studied  deeply, 
which  none  of  the  present  men  did.  I  asked  if  he  did  not  think 
Mr.  Alfred  Hunt  was  an  exception,  and  he  said,  up  to  a  certain 
point  he  was,  that  he  did  study,  and  had  done  some  charming  work, 
but  nothing  grand. 

Sunday,  December  14JA. — A  dull,  gloomy  morning,  and  Mr.  Kuskin 
came  down  rather  depressed  by  the  weather.  He  talked  at  breakfast 
about  the  clouds  and  his  study  of  the  sky,  and  the  fact  that  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  marked  by  such  great  absence  of  sunshine  and  so  much 
cloud  and  fog.  He  said  he  had  a  daily  record  of  the  sky  for  the  last 
forty  years,  and  that  his  love  for  clouds  and  sky  effects  had  first  led 
him  to  love  Turner.  He  said  it  was  too  dark  to  look  at  the  pictures, 
so  he  went  up  to  his  room.  In  the  afternoon  he  looked  at  the  Ehine 
sketches,  the  day  being  so  dark  he  said  he  could  not  fully  enjoy 
them,  but  it  was  most  interesting  to  hear  his  comments  upon  each 
one  ;  afterwards  he  looked  at  the  book  of  birds,  which  he  had  alluded 
to  in  the  letter  of  1852.  They  seemed  to  delight  him,  especially  the 
peacock's  head,  which  he  said  was  a  marvel  of  colour  and  force,  and 
the  kingfisher,  which  he  examined  for  a  long  time  with  a  microscope, 
and  he  said  he  could  not  find  words  to  describe  its  exquisite  beauty. 
I  asked  if  Turner  had  painted  many  birds,  and  he  answered,  '  Nowhere 
but  at  Farnley.  He  could  only  do  them  joyfully  there ! '  He  showed 
us  some  studies  of  Swiss  mountain  scenery  which  had  been  done 
by  one  of  his  pupils,  and  which  appeared  to  me  very  harsh  and 
crude;  he  also  showed  a  very  lovely  design  by  Kate  Greenaway, 
the  pencilling  and  colouring  most  delicate.  After  that  he  sat  for 
a  long  time  silent  in  a  reverie,  when  he  suddenly  spoke  and 
said :  '  Farnley  is  a  perfectly  unique  place,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  anywhere;  a  place  where  a,  great  genius  had  been  loved  and 
appreciated,  who  did  all  his  best  work  for  that  place,  where  it  is 
treasured  up  like  a  monument  in  a  shrine.'  Later  on  he  spoke  of 
the  large  drawing  of  Chamouni,  and  from  that  went  on  to  describe 
how  the  glaciers  are  gradually  melting  away,  the  Glacier  des  Boissons 
in  the  drawing  no  longer  exists  at  all,  and  he  added,  with  a  deep 
sigh,  that  the  Chamouni  valleys  were  now  full  of  great  hotels  and  a 
babbling  crowd.  He  was  not  well  enough  to  dine  with  us,  but  he 
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came  down  for  an  hour  after  dinner,  and  he  talked  a  good  deal  about 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  fact,  which  I  ventured  to  doubt,  that  his 
works  were  not  read  now  by  the  young.     I  said  they  were  sold  in 
sixpenny  and  penny  numbers,  so,  surely,  there  must  be  a  demand  ;  but 
he  said  they  had  not  the  same  influence.     Several  times  during  his 
visit  he  touched  on  his  ideas  respecting  political  economy,  and  it  was 
not  very  easy  to  find  out  exactly  what  he  meant.  He  said  he  had  never 
given  a  vote  and  never  should,  and  he  seemed  to  hold  the  same  views 
as  Carlyle,  of  whom  he  spoke  with  the  utmost  love  and  veneration. 
He  said  he  had  been  more  than  a  father  to  him,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  literature,  as  far  as  history  went,  like  his  French  Revolution  and 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  that  he  had  done  immortal  work.     I  said 
how  sad  it  seemed  that  with  his  great  aspirations  he   should  have 
led  such  a  miserable  life,  and  Mr.  Euskin  said  he  was  not  really  as 
unhappy  as  the  Life  by  Froude  made  him  out  to  be  ;  that  he  had  a 
wretched  digestion  and  a  way  of  talking  about  his  miseries,  but  that 
his  life  was  not  really  as  unhappy  as  Turner's.     Keturning  to  his 
views  on  political  economy,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  return  to  feudal 
t  imes ;  he  said  we  should  be  better  without  trade  or  commerce,  that, 
having  taught  other  nations  to  work  for  themselves,  we  should  only 
manufacture  what  we  required  ourselves,  and  that  all  the  extra  coal 
should  be  sent  to  Polar  regions,  Spitzbergen,  etc.,  so  as  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  warm.     It  was  all  most  interesting  to  listen  to,  because  of 
the  wonderful  flow  of  picturesque  language,  but  it  was  not  very  con- 
vincing, for  if  the  kind  of  Socialism  he  appeared  to  advocate  were  to 
obtain,  what  would  become  of  the  art  to  which  his  life  was  dedicated  ? 
&nd  his  pessimistic  views  of  the  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen  were 
very  depressing,  especially  when  he  wound  up  by  saying  that  '  An 
Englishman  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  most  glorious 
creature  that  ever  was  created,  whereas  the  cockney  of  to-day  was 
the  loathsome  slime  of  an  abominable  rascal.'     It  reminded  me  of  the 
late  Duke  of   Albany  saying  that  Mr.  Euskin  had  been  born  300 
years  too  late.     He  told  us  the  Duke's  death  had  been  the  greatest 
How  that  could  have  happened  to  him.     The   next   morning   Mr. 
Kuskin  went  away.     I  drove  with  him  to  the  station,  and  as  we  got 
near  the  little  town  Mr.  Euskin  said,  '  Look  !  look  !  A  Turner  draw- 
ing! ' — and  engraved  on  my  memory  is  the  familiar  view  of  Otley 
Bridge,  the  river  Wharfe  gleaming  in  veiled  sunshine,  a  soft  mist 
half  hiding  the  town,  and  the  great  hill  rising  slate-coloured  above 
the  mist  into  a  luminous  sky — just  the  sort  of  effect  that  the  great 
artist  loved  to  paint,  and  had  learnt  to  love  at  Farnley.     When  we 
parted  at  the  station,  Mr.  Euskin  said  he  would  come  again,  but  ever 
increasing  illness  made  it  impossible,  and  now  he  is  gone  to  '  where 
beyond  these  voices  there  is  peace.' 

EDITH  MARY  FAWKES. 
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THE  twenty  years  of  John  Selden's  life  began  with  the  England  of 
the  great  Queen,  and  ended  with  the  England  of  the  great  Protector. 
Mark  Pattison  regarded  him,  not  without  reason,  as  a  typical  Eng- 
lishman. He  was  never  out  of  England,  but.  as  Ben  Jonson  said  of 
him,  though  he  stayed  at  home,  he  knew  the  world.  His  learning 
was  prodigious,  even  for  a  learned  age,  and  yet  he  was  conspicuously 
practical,  even  in  the  practical  art  of  politics.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  lawyers  who  attained  great  eminence  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who  ever  held  their  own  in  an  assembly 
of  divines.  His  published  writings,  except  the  History  of  Tythes, 
are  dead,  and  even  the  History  of  Tythes  is  only  consulted  by  pro- 
fessional students.  He  wrote  a  style  which  can  never  have  been 
read  with  pleasure,  and  can  scarcely  now  be  read  at  all.  Stilus 
optimus  magister  dicendi,  says  Crassus  in  the  De  Oratore — *  The 
pen  is  the  best  master  of  speech.'  *  It  was  so  with  Cicero,  it  was  so 
with  Burke,  it  was  so  in  our  own  day  with  Macaulay.  But  in  Selden's 
case  it  was  far  otherwise.  His  pen  had  to  be  taken  away  from  him 
before  his  mind  could  flow  clearly  and  easily  through  natural 
channels.  He  lived,  of  course,  long  before  the  days  of  Parliamentary 
reporting.  But  by  the  general  consent  of  his  contemporaries  he  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  effective  debaters  in  Parliament.  So, 
among  others,  says  Clarendon,  an  unsparing  critic  of  his  books,  and 
himself  a  consummate  master  of  all  the  rich  resources  of  our  English 
tongue.  Selden's  speeches  have  perished,  like  Strafford's,  and  Eliot's, 
and  Pym's.  The  happy  accident  which  has  preserved  his  Table  Talk 
enables  us  to  see  for  ourselves  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  his 
spoken  to  his  written  word.  Scarcely  any  book  in  the  English  lan- 
guage has  a  value  so  utterly  disproportionate  to  its  size.  The 
duodecimo  edition  of  1847  can  be  carried  comfortably  in  the  pocket. 
The  larger  and  more  elaborate  volume,  brought  out  by  the  late  Mr. 
Harvey  Eeynolds  in  1892,  contains  only  two  hundred  pages.  These 
pages  show  us  how  an  accomplished  man,  famous  for  his  conversation, 
entertained  his  company  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
The  knowledge  is  priceless,  and  would  be  so  even  if  the  publication 

1  The  exact  words  are  Stilus  optimus  et  prcestantissimus  dicendi  effector  et  magister. 
They  have  the  air  in  the  dialogue  of  a  familiar  quotation,  but  I  cannot  indicate 
their  original  source. 
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of  the  book  thirty-four  jears  after  Selden's  death  had  led  to  no 
direct  result.  But  it  is  impossible  to  read  Selden's  witty  aphorisms 
and  brilliant  illustrations  without  perceiving  how  much  the  great 
t  ilker  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  indebted  to  the  great  talker  of 
the  seventeenth.  It  is  no  disparagement  of  a  strong  man's  original 
force  to  say  that  Samuel  Johnson  derived  his  colloquial  manner  from 
John  Selden. 

If  Selden  had  lived  in  ordinary  times,  his  career  would  have  been 
uneventful,  for  he  was  neither  adventurous  nor  ambitious.  Civil 
troubles  forced  him  into  prominence,  and  when  he  was  compelled  to 
take  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  he  showed  that  he  was  no  time- 
server,  but  a  man  of  principle.  He  had  the  intellectual  honesty 
\*hich  is  to  some  men  what  morality  or  enthusiasm  is  to  others. 
He  would  not  make  a  fool  of  himself  by  saying  what  he  knew  to  be 
untrue.  In  deference  to  King  James  he  expressed  regret  for  having 
a  -gued  that  tithes  were  not  payable  by  divine  law.  To  retract  the 
argument,  to  acknowledge  himself  in  the  wrong,  he  absolutely 
refused.  Selden  belonged  to  the  middle  class,  which  in  this  country 
more  than  in  any  other  answers  Aristotle's  description,  and  acts  as 
the  bulwark  of  the  State.  He  was  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  received 
his  early  education  at  the  free  school  of  Chichester.  From  Chichester 
ha  went  to  Oxford,  with  which  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was 
destined  to  be  connected.  He  matriculated  at  Hart  Hall,  and  it  is 
curious  that  this  great  scholar,  who  represented  the  University 
throughout  the  Long  Parliament,  took  no  degree.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and,  so  far  as  he  adopted  any  pro- 
fession, he  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law.  But  his  heart  was  in 
study,  and  in  the  larger  affairs  of  State.  Two  views  of  the  law  of 
England  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  seventeenth  century.  To 
S,r  Edward  Coke  it  was  the  perfection  of  human  reason,  to  Oliver 
C:omwell  it  was  a  tortuous  and  ungodly  jumble.  Selden  was  too 
rruch  of  an  antiquary  to  agree  with  Cromwell,  and  too  much  of  a 
philosopher  to  agree  with  Coke.  He  must  very  soon  have  mastered 
whatever  the  law-books  of  those  days  could  teach  him,  and  in  legal 
le  irning  he  had  no  superior  at  the  Bar  or  on  the  bench.  He  was  a 
cc  nveyancer,  and  had  a  large  amount  of  chamber  practice.  But  he 
is  said  to  have  appeared  in  court  only  when  his  vast  knowledge  was 
required  by  some  case  of  unusual  character  and  special  importance. 
He  became,  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  steward  to  Henry 
Grey,  ninth  Earl  of  Kent,  and  his  close  connection  with  that  family 
01  ly  ended  with  the  death  of  the  Countess,  three  years  before  his 
ovrn.  One  consequence  of  this  appointment  was  that  he  spent  his 
vacations  at  Wrest,  in  Bedfordshire,  then  Lord  Kent's,  and  now  Lord 
Cowper's.  Another  was,  that  after  the  Earl's  death  he  came  to  live 
at  Lady  Kent's  house,  The  Carmelites,  in  Whitefriars,  wHere  he  kept 
his  splendid  library  and  his  choice  collection  of  Greek  Marbles.  If 
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he  was  ever  married  at  all,  he  was  privately  married  to  Lady  Kent. 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  from  whose  admirable  article  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  I  have  taken  the  facts  of  Selden's  life,  does  not 
believe  the  story  of  the  marriage.  In  any  case,  there  was  no  scandal, 
which  is  creditable  to  the  somewhat  censorious  society  of  the  time. 

Like  Lord  Mansfield,  who  in  his  youth  '  drank  champagne  with 
the  wits,'  Selden  enjoyed  the  best  of  good  company  from  the  first. 
He  was  the  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  of  Camden  the  famous  author  of 
Britannia,  and  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  the  antiquary,  at  whose  house 
in  Palace  Yard  he  read  and  studied.  His  History  of  Tythes  from 
the  days  of  Melchisedec  appeared  in  1617,  and  he  soon  discovered 
that  England  was  not  a  free  country.  For  denying  what  was  called 
the  jure  divinoskip  of  the  clerical  tenth  he  was  haled  before  the 
High  Commission,  and  apologised  lest  worse  should  happen  to  him. 
He  did  not  follow  the  example  of  Galileo  by  retracting  as  error  what 
he  believed  to  be  truth,  but  he  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction.  The 
incident  is  thoroughly  characteristic.  Selden  had  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  '  the  great  vulgar  and  the  small.'  He  did  not  care  two 
straws  what  the  High  Commission  thought  about  a  matter  of  which 
they  knew  nothing.  He  knew  the  difference  between  his  own  real 
learning  and  the  sham  learning  of  King  James.  But  he  sincerely 
respected  law  and  order.  His  mind  was  not  naturally  speculative, 
like  the  mind  of  his  illustrious  friend  Thomas  Hobbes,  but  practical 
and  historical.  If  the  Commissioners  chose  to  talk  nonsense,  that  was 
their  affair.  He  submitted  to  their  authority  without  prejudice  to 
his  contempt  for  their  understandings.  Nor  was  he  cast  (few  men 
are)  in  the  heroic  mould.  When  it  was  his  duty  to  express  an 
opinion,  he  never  shrank  from  expressing  it  because  it  was  dangerous 
or  unpopular.  But  to  go  to  prison  for  a  theory  of  tithes  he  regarded 
as  absurd,  and  as  the  times  grew  more  turbulent  he  may  have  thought 
that  the  supply  of  martyrs  was  likely  to  exceed  the  demand.  He 
was  not,  however,  timid  like  Hobbes.  He  braved  the  wrath  of  King 
Charles  by  acting  as  a  manager  in  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham, 
and  risked  the  vengeance  of  a  Parliamentary  majority  by  opposing 
the  impeachment  of  Stratford.  Nor  did  he  always  escape  the  penalty 
of  his  boldness.  In  1629  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  with  Eliot, 
Hobbes,  and  six  other  Members  of  Parliament.  He  was  shifted  from 
prison  to  prison,  and  was  not  finally  released  till  1631.  But  it  is 
a  curious  fact,  as  Sir  Edward  Fry  points  out,  that  he  bore  no  malice 
against  the  King.  He  must  have  been  a  man  of  singularly  even 
temper,  cold  but  placable,  never  carried  out  of  his  way  by  enthusiasm 
or  resentment  or  the  passion  for  notoriety  which  has  been  the  motive 
of  so  many  otherwise  inexplicable  acts. 

Selden  sat  in  Parliament  successively  for  Lancaster,  for  Great 
Bed  win,  for  Liidgershall,  and  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Soon 
after  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  his  colleague  in  the  repre- 
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mentation  of  the  University  died,  his  place  was  not  filled  up,  and 
Selden  became  the  sole  representative.     Never,  before  or  since,  has 
Oxford  been  better  served.     Devoted  to  the  interests  of  learning  and 
education,  he   regarded  with  a  jealous  fondness  the  noble  institu- 
tion to  which  he  belonged.     In  days   of   fierce  faction,   of  revolu- 
tion,   of    civil   conflict,   he   preserved   a  judicial   calmness   almost 
inhuman  in  its  austere  severity.     He  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
dispute  between  the  King  and   the   Parliament   decided    by  four 
judges  sitting  in  bane,  if  only  the  judges  had  been,  as  they  after- 
wards  became,  independent  of  the  Crown.     He  had  had  the  honour 
ro  be  counsel  for  Hampden  in  1627.     He  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
security   for  good   behaviour   when   he   and   other   Members   were 
arraigned  for  words  spoken  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1629.     But 
:  f  he  had  had  his  way,  he  would  have  protected  the  legal  rights  of 
ihe  Sovereign  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Commons,  as  he 
protected  the  rights  of  the  subject  against  legal  tyranny.     When 
]  )olitics  sank  into  what  he  called  a  scuffle,  and  both  parties  appealed 
to  the  sword,  Selden  withdrew  into  privacy,  and  left  them  to  fight  it 
out.     Even  in  1642  he  refused  an  offer  to  join  the  King  at  York, 
lie  was  then   fifty-eight,  well  provided  with  this  world's  goods,  a 
lover  of  ease,  and,  as  Clarendon  says,  would  not  have  made  a  journey 
4o  York  or  slept  out  of  his  own  bed  for  all  the  preferment  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Court.     He  was  content  and  proud  to  have  been  '  one 
of  the  Parliament  men  imprisoned  tertio  Caroli.'     That  was  as  near 
.oaartyrdom  as  he  got  or  desired  to  get.     He  never  held  any  office, 
/ind  in  1645  he  refused,  perhaps  from  loyalty  to  Oxford,  the  Master- 
ship of  Trinity  Hall,  which  has  often  been  held  by  a  lawyer,  almost 
always  by  a  layman.     At  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  1643  he  was 
i  prominent,  if  not  altogether  a  popular  figure.     He   knew  more 
oheology  than  Lord  Melbourne,  and  was  even  fonder  of  flinging  it  at 
:he  heads  of  the  Bishops.     He  had,  with  far  wider  learning,  the  same 
caustic  humour,  and  he  played  havoc  with  the  Westminster  Divines. 
•  Perhaps  it  may  be  so/  he  used  to  tell  them,  '  in  your  little  pocket 
Bibles  with  gilt  edges  ;  but  the  Hebrew  (or  the  Greek)  is  so  and  so.' 
And  so  and  so  it  remained  to  them,  for  very  few  of  them  could  meet 
lim  on  his    own  ground.     They  did  not  like  to  be  taught  by  a 
scholar  and  a  man  of  the  world,  who  studied  the  Bible  as  he  studied 
:he  classics  ;  but  they  had  to  put  up  with  it,  and  the  constitution  of 
uhe    Church    which    Parliament    adopted    from    the    Westminster 
Assembly  is  chiefly  due  to  John  Selden,  Esquire,  M.P.     Selden  was 
i  Churchman,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt,  though  Mr.  Eeynolds 
loubted,  that  he  was,  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  described  him,  a  '  resolved, 
serious  Christian.'    But  he  had  more  sympathy  with  the  Presbyterians 
!:han  with  the  High   Church,  and  it  was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  his    creed   that   no   ecclesiastical   system  was   of  divine  origin. 
Christ,  he  held,  taught  religion  and  morality,  not  forms  of  discipline 
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and  administration.  So  far  as  they  were  concerned,  all  was  as  the 
State  pleased.  In  short,  he  was  a  consistent,  logical,  unflinching 
Erastian,  as  all  upholders  of  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  be. 

Selden's  Table  Talk  covers  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  from 
1634  to  1654.  It  is  probable  that  during  most  of  that  time  he 
resided  under  Lady  Kent's  roof,  occupying  his  own  sumptuous 
apartments  in  her  large  and  beautiful  house  near  the  Temple  and 
the  river.  Though  himself  a  man  temperate  in  all  things,  he  was 
extremely  hospitable,  was  famous  for  his  good  dinners,  and  loved  to 
entertain.  His  guests  had  better  entertainment  than  food  and  wine, 
for  there  have  been  few  such  brilliant  talkers  as  Selden.  The  crabbed 
English,  and  the  still  more  crabbed  Latin,  of  his  books  present  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  racy  vernacular  of  his  delightful  conversa- 
tion. A  shrewd,  cynical,  sarcastic,  but  not  unkindly  observer  of  men 
and  things,  he  always  went  straight  to  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and 
his  command  of  humorous  illustration  was  scarcely  surpassed  by 
Swift.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Eeynolds  was  too  severe 
upon  his  indecency.  There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  passages  which 
a  delicate  taste  might  censure.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  were  uttered  in  the  presence  of  women,  and  they  are 
purity  itself  when  compared  with  the  habitual  converse  of  the 
succeeding  age.  Of  his  alleged  impiety  there  is  no  trace,  though  he 
handled  ecclesiastical  subjects  with  a  homely  freedom.  From  the 
superstitions  of  his  time  he  was  absolutely  exempt,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  exquisite  than  his  own  account  of  the  way  in  which 
by  means  of  an  amulet  he  cast  out  sham  devils  from  a  self- 
tormented  friend.  His  secretary,  Eichard  Milward,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  these  flashes  of  a  master  mind,  observes  that  the  origin 
of  the  sayings  will  be  proved  to  all  Selden's  acquaintance  by  '  the 
familiar  illustrations  wherewith  they  are  set  off.' 

One  of  the  most  justly  famous  occurs  under  the  heading  of 
*  Bishops.'  Selden's  habitual  tolerance  broke  down  at  Bishops.  He 
had  no  use  for  them,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  they  were 
a  separate  order  in  the  Church.  One  can  easily  imagine  how  a  man 
like  Selden  must  have  been  irritated  by  the  fussy,  domineering 
arrogance  of  the  man  whom  Carlyle  profanely  calls  W.  Cant.  The 
Long  Parliament  never  did  a  more  foolish  thing  than  when  they 
made  a  martyr  of  that  mean  and  cruel  pedant. 

1  The  Bishops,'  says  Selden,  '  were  too  hasty,  else  with  a  discreet 
slowness  they  might  have  had  what  they  aimed  at.  The  old  story 
of  the  fellow  that  told  the  gentleman  he  might  get  to  such  a  place 
if  he  did  not  ride  too  fast  would  have  fitted  their  turn.' 

And  not  their  turn  only.  The  apologue  should  be  hung  up,  framed 
and  glazed,  in  every  public  office,  from  the  Colonial  Office  downwards. 
That  is  the  best  of  Selden.  He  always  sticks  to  the  point,  and  yet 
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'ie  throws  out  pregnant  hints  for  general  application  to  human 
affairs.  Festina  lente  looks  like  a  frigid  paradox,  though  it  is  not  so. 
The  story  of  the  fellow  that  told  the  gentleman  is  *  the  wisdom  of 
many,  and  the  wit  of  one.' 

Selden's  mind  was  essentially  political — even  more  political  than 
legal.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  Hobbes,  though  his  ideal  of 
constitutional  monarchy  was .  entirely  opposed  to  Hobbes's  absolute 
doctrines.  Selden  was  certainly  no  democrat.  He  believed  in  the 
natural  supremacy  of  the  leisurely  and  educated  classes,  and  he 
probably  held  that,  as  Bishop  Horsley  put  it,  more  than  a  century 
later,  the  mass  of  the  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  except 
to  obey  them.  Of  Parliamentary  freedom  he  was  a  devotee,  but  to 
the  notion  of  self-government  in  its  widest  sense  he  was  a  stranger. 
Like  a  good  Erastian,  he  desired  the  retention  of  the  Bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  stoutly  maintained  against  all  comers  that  they 
sat  there  by  as  good  a  right  as  the  hereditary  peers.  '  To  take  away 
Bishops'  votes,'  he  said,  '  is  but  the  beginning  to  take  them  away ; 
lor  then  they  can  be  of  no  longer  use  to  the  King  or  State.  "Tis 
but  like  the  little  wimble  to  let  in  the  greater  auger.'  It  is  amusing 
to  find  our  old  friend,  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  in  this  early  and 
rudimentary  form.  Selden's  conception  of  a  Bishop  was  rather  like 
that  of  Lord  Westbury,  who  said  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  of 
Bishops  Gray  and  Colenso,  '  Both  these  ecclesiastical  personages  are 
creatures  of  the  law.'  For  apostolical  succession  he  did  not  care  a 
rap.  A  Bishop  not  a  Lord  of  Parliament  was  to  him  no  Bishop  at 
all,  which  of  course  implied  that  he  had  no  faith  in  Episcopacy  as  a 
cdvine  or  even  as  a  human  institution.  As  a  matter  of  historical 
fact  he  was  right,  and  he  lived  to  see  it ;  for  in  1646,  by  ordinance 
of  Parliament,  the  '  name,  title,  style  and  dignity  of  Archbishop  and 
Bishop  were  wholly  taken  away.'  It  is  true  that  there  are  now  Bishops, 
suffragans  and  others,  who  have  no  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
that  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  never  had  a  vote.  But  they  are 
exceptions,  and,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  Latin  proverb,  the 
existence  of  exceptions  proves  the  existence  of  a  rule.  On  another 
occasion  Selden  declared  his  own  views  with  a  dogmatic  severity 
inusual  in  him.  ' They  are  equally  mad,' he  exclaimed,  'who  say 
Dishops  are  so  jure  divino  that  they  must  be  continued,  and  they 
who  say  they  are  so  anti-Christian  that  they  must  be  put  away.  All 
is  as  the  State  likes.'  It  would  have  been  a  strong  thing  to  affirm 
fciat  all  Koman  Catholics  and  all  Presbyterians  were  mad,  or  even 
unreasonable,  which  is  what  Selden  meant.  But  he  was  a  staunch 
Church  of  England  man,  regarding  the  Church  as  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  he  spoke  as  an  ecclesiastical  lawyer. 

The  popular  theology  of  his  time  was  by  no  means  to  Selden's 
taste,  and  that  is  no  doubt  why  he  was  accused  of  irreligion.  He 
suffered  in  that  as  in  other  respects  for  being  in  advance  of  his  age. 
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He  belonged  as  a  theologian  rather  to  the  nineteenth  century  than 
to  the  seventeenth,  and  would  have  found  himself  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  Thirlwall  or  Stanley.  His  contrast  between  Christianity 
and  Mahommedanism  is  curiously  modern. 

The  Turks  tell  their  people  of  a  heaven  where  there  is  a  sensible  pleasure,  but 
of  a  hell  where  they  shall  suffer  they  do  not  know  what.  The  Christians  quite 
invert  this  order.  They  tell  us  of  a  hell  where  we  shall  feel  sensible  pain,  but  of  a 
heaven  where  we  shall  enjoy  we  cannot  tell  what. 

Neither  Milton  nor  Bunyan  can  be  said  altogether  to  have 
escaped  the  application  of  this  caustic  criticism.  Selden  had  what  the 
French  call  the  positive  spirit,  which  is  sensible  of  its  own  limita- 
tions, and  will  not  go  beyond  them.  The  imagination  of  his  time, 
especially  the  Puritan  imagination,  ran  riot  in  the  wildest  fancies  of 
future  woe  for  the  enemies  of  the  saints,  and  Selden,  though  a  man 
of  high  character,  must  have  been  conscious  that  he  was  no  saint. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  would  rather  live  up  to  a  comparatively 
low  standard  than  fall  short  of  a  comparatively  high  one.  He  must 
have  secretly  sympathised  with  the  young  man  in  the  parable  who 
went  away  sorrowful  because  he  had  great  possessions.  He  took  the 
Englishman's  love  of  compromise  into  religion  as  well  as  into  politics, 
and  with  the  whole  force  of  his  nature  he  hated  extremes.  There 
are  traces  in  his  Table  Talk  of  the  Baconian  temper,  the  grave, 
dignified,  philosophic  calm  with  which  an  intellect,  unclouded  by 
passion  or  prejudice,  contemplates  the  wild  surging  of  ignorant 
enthusiasm  in  its  desperate  efforts  to  find  truth  where  there  is  no 
road. 

'  The  laws  of  the  Church  are  most  favourable  to  the  Church, 
because  they  were  the  Church's  own  making ;  as  the  heralds  are  the 
best  gentlemen,  because  they  make  their  own  pedigree.'  This  is  an 
invaluable  text  for  the  Erastian  in  all  times.  It  is  also  a  perfect 
specimen  of  Selden's  best  manner.  There  is  not  a  word  too  much  in 
it ;  it  condenses  a  whole  theory  into  a  couple  of  sentences,  of  which 
one  is  fact  and  the  other  illustration.  In  a  formal  treatise  it  would 
have  to  be  expanded  or  to  be  followed  by  a  formal  essay.  In  talk  it 
is  just  as  it  should  be.  Selden  had  a  singular  gift  of  conversational 
completeness.  He  could  sum  up  and  dismiss  a  subject  in  a  phrase 
which  adhered  to  the  memory  while  memory  remained.  Perhaps 
the  talker  who  most  resembled  him  in  this  particular  was  Talleyrand. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  once  asked  whether  he  considered 
Talleyrand  to  be  good  company.  He  replied  that  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  not.  *  He  would  often,'  added  the 
Duke,  '  sit  silent  for  hours.  But  once  or  twice  in  an  evening  he 
would  say  something  which  you  could  not  forget  as  long  as  you  lived.' 
I  cannot  recall  the  Duke's  exact  words,  but  such,  I  am  sure,  is  the 
substance  of  them.  We  do  not  know  how  large  a  share  Selden  took 
in  the  talk  at  his  own  dinner  table.  Probably  it  was  much  larger 
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than  Talleyrand's,  and  we  only  have  scattered  fragments  of  it  in 
Mr.  Milward's  record.  But  we  have  quite  enough  to  show  us  of 
what  sort  it  was.  It  did  not  burst  out  in  a  torrent,  like  Johnson's,  or 
f  ow  in  a  rich  volume  like  Coleridge's.  Johnson  owed  much  to  Selden, 
but  his  own  natural  eloquence  swept  away  all  barriers.  Selden  kept 
Lis  temper,  and  was  not  easily  moved  to  sympathy  or  to  indignation. 
He  must  have  been,  I  think,  a  good  listener,  not  because  he  was 
patient  of  contradiction  or  ready  to  be  convinced,  but  because  he 
wished  to  have  the  last  word.  When  he  said  a  thing  it  was  to  be 
so.  His  natural  dignity  and  acquired  learning  gave  him  a  legitimate 
advantage  of  which  he  must  have  been  fully  aware. 

Having  compared  Convocation  with  a  court  leet,  Selden,  like  a 
good  Protestant,  turned  his  guns  upon  the  General  Councils  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  '  They  talk  (but  blasphemously  enough)  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  President  of  their  General  Councils,  when  the  truth 
LS  the  odd  man  is  still  the  Holy  Ghost.'  By  the  odd  man  he  meant 
of  course  the  majority.  The  charge  of  blasphemy  might  perhaps  be 
retorted,  though  I  think  without  reason,  by  those  against  whom  it 
was  directed.  Selden,  in  common  with  many  men  whose  religion 
lies  altogether  below  the  surface,  was  disgusted  by  its  unseasonable 
intrusion.  It  affronted  his  sense  of  reverence  as  much  as  it  irritated 
his  intellect  to  hear  men  say  that  an  issue  would  be  determined  by 
inspiration  when  they  knew  that  it  would  be  deter  mined  by  numbers. 
But  it  is  true  of  this  as  of  almost  all  his  wise  and  pithy  sayings,  that 
they  have  an  application  far  wider  than  that  which  he  originally  gave 
them.  There  is  not  much  outward  resemblance  between  a  Council 
of  the  Church  and  a  political  convention  in  the  United  States.  But 
a  belief  in  the  infallibility  of  the  odd  man  is  a  political  as  well  as  a 
theological  superstition.  Those  who  support  representative  and 
democratic  government  merely  as  the  fairest  and  most  convenient 
method  yet  discovered  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  a  free  people  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  Selden's  sarcasm.  Yet  it  may  be  useful  even 
for  them  to  be  reminded  that  the  rule  of  majorities  is  an  arrange- 
ment, not  a  principle,  and  that  truth  must  often  be  on  the  losing 
side.  Selden  had  too  much  of  Horace's  contempt  for  the  unholy 
mob,  who,  after  all,  may  be  presumed  to  know  their  own  minds  and 
ui  iderstand  their  own  business.  He  did  not  always  remember,  though 
he  knew,  that  there  might  be  men  as  learned  as  himself  without  a 
hundredth  part  of  his  practical  sagacity,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
shrewd  mother- wit  is  a  safer  guide  through  life  than  learning.  A 
Conservative  will  not  get  much  good  out  of  Selden,  who  will  only 
strengthen  him  in  his  prejudices.  But  as  a  cooling  medium  for 
enthusiastic  democrats  I  venture  to  recommend  the  Table  Talk. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  Selden  thought  of  James 
the  First.  He  often  quotes  that  highly  educated  monarch,  with 
whom  he  argued  about  the  divine  right  of  tithes  and  other  matters. 
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The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong  was  His  Majesty's 
favourite  tenet,  and  he  believed  also  in  the  divine  right  of  Episco- 
pacy, because,  as  he  tersely  said,  '  No  Bishop,  no  King/  Indeed, 
James's  notion  of  his  own  attributes  and  of  the  sacrosanctity  of  the 
system  which  made  him  possible  left  little  scope  for  the  Governor 
of  the  Universe.  Selden  had  old  scores  to  pay  off  against  the  King, 
and  he  laughed  at  him  after  his  death  in  a  characteristic  fashion  by 
telling  an  anecdote.  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  was  killed,  observes 
Selden,  according  to  some,  for  his  apostasy ;  according  to  others,  for 
his  debauchery.  '  No,'  says  King  James  (who  could  not  abide  fight- 
ing), '  he  was  killed  for  permitting  duels  in  his  kingdom/  '  Commonly,' 
adds  the  table  talker, '  we  say  judgment  falls  upon  a  man  for  something 
in  him  we  cannot  abide.'  That  is  the  secular  and  mundane  version  of 
the  moral  drawn  for  all  time  in  the  Gospels  from  the  fall  of  the  Tower 
of  Siloam.  In  a  homelier  vein  is  '  Old  friends  are  best.  King  James 
used  to  call  for  his  old  shoes  ;  they  were  easiest  for  his  feet.'  That 
is  all.  Selden  did  not  often  elaborate,  if  we  may  trust,  as  surely  we 
can  trust,  his  constant  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Milward.  He 
had  not  the  fault  of  our  English  nation  that  when  they  have  a  good 
thing  they  make  it  too  common.  The  worst  and  most  tiresome  talkers 
are  those  who  worry  a  subject  to  death.  Selden  threw  out  a  hint, 
sometimes  shot  a  Parthian  arrow,  and  passed  on.  He  knew  better 
than  to  deliver  in  conversation  an  essay  on  friendship.  Everyone 
feels  the  comfort  of  old  shoes.  Selden  was  too  fond  of  his  old  shoes, 
too  worldly  a  sage,  too  fond  of  peace  and  wealth.  As  he  grew  bolder 
he  became  more  and  more  impressed  with  the  sinfulness  of  being 
uncomfortable.  I  can  hear  the  impassioned  moralist  declaim  against 
the  low  view  of  friendship  which  Selden's  apophthegm  implies.  It 
was  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  to  be  suggestive.  It  was 
table  talk. 

1  No  man,'  says  Selden,  '  is  the  wiser  for  his  learning.'  He  had 
a  right  to  this  paradox,  and,  as  in  all  paradoxes  worthy  of  the  name 
there  is  some  truth  in  it.  But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  Selden  apart 
from  his  learning,  or  to  suppose  that  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
illustration  with  which  it  supplied  him  did  not  suggest  new  ideas, 
besides  enriching  and  adorning  the  old.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
may  say  with  confidence  that  Selden's  wisdom  is  often  most  manifest 
in  the  homeliest  images.  Like  Bacon  he  took  a  low  view  of  marriage, 
and  he  had  little  respect  for  the  minds  of  women.  The  frogs  in 
-ZEsop,  he  tells  us,  were  exceeding  wise,  because  they  would  not  venture 
themselves  into  the  well,  although  they  longed  to  drink.  That  is 
rather  a  cheap  form  of  cynicism,  and  below  Selden's  powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  be  better  than  his  example  of  the  old  truth 
that  we  measure  the  excellency  of  other  men  by  some  excellency  we 
conceive  to  be  in  ourselves.  '  Nash,  a  poet,  poor  enough  (as  poets 
B.sed  to  be),  seeing  an  alderman  with  his  gold  chain,  upon  his  great 
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torse,  by  way  of  scorn,  said  to  one  of  his  companions,  "  Do  you  see 
yon  fellow,  how  goodly,  how  big  he  looks  ?  Why,  that  fellow  cannot 
make  a  blank  verse."  '  Selden  goes  on  to  preach  a  little  sermon  against 
what  is  or  was  called  Anthropomorphism,  the  only  answer  to  which 
ie  that  if  we  do  not  think  of  God  in  human  terms  we  cannot  think  of 
Him  at  all.  We  know  too  well  from  daily  experience  that  blank  verse 
o  [  a  sort  can  be  made  by  anyone,  and  we  have  had  not  only  Aldermen 
but  Lord  Mayors  who  could  ride  to  hounds.  After  Tennyson  poverty 
can  no  longer  be  safely  predicated  of  poets,  and  Ben  Jonson,  the 
admiring  friend  of  Selden,  was  in  easy  circumstances.  But  poor 
Nash  and  irrelevant  contempt  are  as  perennial  as  human  nature 
itself.  I  confess  that  I  have  far  more  respect  for  Nash  than  I 
should  have  if  he  had  envied  the  Alderman  his  great  horse  and  his 
gold  chain.  He  at  least  respected  himself,  and  a  blank  verse  of 
Shakespeare's  or  Milton's  is  worth  all  the  gold  chains  in  the  world. 

Others  of  Selden's  contemporaries  were  illogical  besides  poor  Nash. 
Sdden  was  an  attentive  critic  of  sermons,  which  he  did  not  always 
hoar  with  humble  submission.  '  Preachers/  says  he,  *  will  bring 
ar  y  thing  into  a  text.  The  young  Masters  of  Arts  preached  against  non- 
re  sidence  in  the  University ;  whereupon  the  Heads  made  an  order  that 
no  man  should  meddle  with  anything  but  what  was  in  the  text.  The 
next  day  one  preached  upon  these  words,  Abraham  begat  Isaac  • 
when  he  had  gone  a  good  way,  at  last  he  observed  that  Abraham 
wrs  resident,  for  if  he  had  been  non-resident  he  could  never  have 
begot  Isaac  ;  and  so  fell  foul  upon  the  non-residents.'  Queen  Elizabeth 
wf.,s  a  stickler  for  relevancy  in  sermons.  She  loved  to  tune  the 
pulpits,  and  her  famous  '  Stick  to  your  text,  Mr.  Dean/  is  historical. 
It  is  not  perhaps  unnatural  that  the  clergy,  having  to  connect 
their  thoughts  with  a  verse  of  scripture,  which  after  all  is  limited, 
should  sometimes  be  in  sore  straits.  '  Hear  the  Church '  was  very 
tempting,  and  to  leave  out  the  condition  as  easy  as  lying,  Arch- 
bishop Whately's  pungent  comment,  'I  should  like  to  hear  that 
yo  ing  man  preach  on  "  Hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  '  was  quite 
in  Selden's  vein.  I  suspect  that  Selden,  like  many  laymen,  would 
have  liked  to  preach  himself,  and  that  when  he  attended  the  West- 
mi  ister  Assembly  the  pent-up  energies  of  years  broke  out  in  a  flood 
which  astonished  the  divines.  '  For  a  man  of  the  world/  said  Burke, 
in  reference  to  religious  questions — '  for  a  man  of  the  world,  I  have 
th(  ught  of  these  things.'  Selden  had  thought,  and  read,  and  written 
on  many  ecclesiastical  subjects.  He  was  not  to  be  taught  by  parsons, 
wh  :>  were,  as  he  reminded  them,  only  '  persons  '  differently  spelt.  Mr. 
Reynolds  has  pointed  out  that  he  contradicted  himself  about  their 
lea  ning,  which  in  one  place  he  extols  and  in  another  denies.  But 
sul  stantially  he  agreed  with  Clarendon  that  they  had  bad  judg- 
ment, and  were  unsafe  guides  in  mundane  affairs.  Selden  practised 
his  own  theories.  One  great  merit  of  his  talk  is  that  it  always 
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goes  straight  to  the  point.  His  stories,  like  Lincoln's,  are  always 
told  for  a  purpose,  and  never  because  he  had  a  story  to  tell. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  probably  the  best  storyteller  known  to 
fame.  There  may  have  been  mute,  inglorious  Lincolns  who 
equalled  him  in  that  respect,  if  in  no  other  way.  But  of 
Lincoln  it  was  said,  and  of  Lincoln  only  could  it  be  said,  that  he 
illustrated  by  a  story  every  argument  he  used,  that  he  invented 
every  story  he  told,  and  that  he  never  told  the  same  story  twice. 
Selden's  stories  were  not  invented.  He  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
upon  which  he  freely  drew,  but  he  never  dragged  his  anecdotes  in  by 
the  head  and  ears,  nor  did  he  dilute  them  or  spin  them  out.  They 
are  short,  pithy,  pointed,  easy  to  remember,  and  impossible  to 
misunderstand.  The  man  who  is  determined  to  tell  his  favourite  story 
or  the  last  story  he  has  heard,  whether  there  be  a  legitimate  open- 
ing for  it  or  not,  destroys  conversation,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed 
himself.  There  should  be  a  heavy  social  penalty  for  the  use  of  the 
phrase  *  By  the  way,  that  reminds  me.'  If  a  story  does  not  explain 
itself,  if  its  connection  with  the  subject  is  not  at  once  seen,  both  it 
and  its  narrator  are  social  solecisms.  Soli  is  their  native  town, 
although  they  never  heard  of  it. 

The  most  profound  and  searching  of  all  Selden's  utterances  is 
partly  characteristic  of  his  age,  but  far  more  characteristic  of  him. 
*  Aye  or  no  never  answered  any  question.  The  not  distinguishing 
where  things  should  be  distinguished,  and  the  not  confounding  where 
things  should  be  confounded,  is  the  cause  of  all  the  mistakes  in  the 
world.'  One  would  give  a  good  deal  to  know  the  precise  occasion 
on  which  this  deep  and  subtle  remark  was  made.  The  when  and  the 
why,  as  Mr.  Mil  ward  justly  observes  in  his  dedication  to  the  Execu- 
tors, give  these  sentences  the  more  life  and  the  smarter  relish. 
Unfortunately  he  did  not  supply  the  want,  and  to  guess  is  futile. 
All  we  know  is  that  a  '  doubt '  of  some  kind  had  been  '  propounded/ 
It  may  have  been  whether  monarchy  was  the  best  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  whether  a  subject  was  justified  in  resisting  his  sovereign, 
or  whether  faith  without  works  was  more  salutary  than  works  without 
faith.  But  tantalising  as  our  ignorance  is,  we  can  fall  back  upon 
the  general  truth  of  the  apophthegm.  There  are  questions  which 
answer  themselves,  because  they  are  questions  only  in  form.  Where 
there  is  a  real  dispute,  aye  or  no  raises  more  difficulties  than  it 
solves.  It  is  easy  to  lay  down  universal  propositions.  The  difficulty 
arises  when  we  come  to  apply  them.  Selden  lived  in  stirring  times, 
full  of  action  and  speculation,  when  erroneous  opinions  might  at  any 
moment  lead  to  some  blunder  which  was  worse  than  a  crime.  The 
impartial  historian,  if  such  a  superhuman  being  were  possible,  could 
not  acquit  either  the  Court  or  the  Parliament  of  serious  and  even 
fatal  errors.  They  were  both  always  answering  aye  or  no  to  every 
question,  until  Charles  lost  his  crown  and  his  head  because  he  would 
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be  a  despot  or  nothing,  and  Cromwell,  the  vindicator  of  national 
rights,  had  to  rule  England  without  a  Parliament  by  military  force. 
They  both  confounded  things  which  ought  to  be  distinguished,  and 
distinguished  things  which  ought  to  be  confounded.  In  an  age  of 
political  philosophy  the  voice  of  the  philosopher  was  unheeded. 

It  is,  I  am  afraid,  arguable  that  Selden  was  a  lukewarm  patriot. 
Kb  man  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  that  pleasure  of  looking  down 
upon  the  errors  of  the  vulgar  which  Lucretius  has  so  magnificently 
described.     Not  that  he  had  any  ill-will  to  either  party.     He  bore  no 
malice,  he  harboured  no  feeling  fiercer  than  contempt. 
Non  quia  vexari  quemquam  est  jucunda  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipse  mails  careas  quia  cernere  suave  est. 

There  is  a  tradition,  not  authentic,  that  at  the  close  of  Selden's  life 
he  wished  he  had  been  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  that  humble  way 
useful  to  his  neighbours.  He  would  certainly  have  been  the  wisest 
justice  on  the  banks  of  Trent,  or  Thames.  Such  wishes  are  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  But  Selden  might  have  had  a  great  career  as  a 
sagacious  statesman,  guiding  the  counsels  and  moderating  the  zeal 
of  the  Parliamentary  party.  He  deliberately  turned  from  what  be- 
came in  his  eyes  a  vulgar  broil.  The  '  great  refusal '  has  never  been 
made  with  more  dignity.  Selden  retained  the  respect  of  his  old 
colleagues,  and  his  funeral  in  the  Temple  Church  was  attended  by 
the  judges  of  the  land.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  plain  John  Selden, 
while  his  intellectual  inferiors  filled  high  offices  of  State.  He  wanted 
a  quiet  life;  he  got  it,  and  he  paid  for  it.  He  has  painted  the 
situation  in  a  quaint  allegory  : 

Wise  men  say  nothing  in  dangerous  times.  The  lion,  you  know,  called  the 
sheep  to  ask  her  if  his  breath  smelt ;  she  said  aye  ;  he  bit  off  her  head  for  a  fool. 
He  called  a  wolf  and  asked  him  ;  he  said  no ;  he  tore  him  in  pieces  for  a  flatterer. 
A';  last  he  called  the  fox  and  asked  him.  Truly  he  had  got  a  cold  and  could  not 
sir  ell. 

Selden's  cold  was  chronic.  During  the  period  of  these  conversa- 
tions the  last  civil  war  in  England  (except  Monmouth's  trumpery 
rebellion)  was  waged,  Charles  the  First  was  executed,  Oliver  Cromwell 
became  Protector  of  the  realm.  But  to  none  of  these  events  is  there 
the  smallest  allusion  in  the  talk  of  Selden's  table.  Such  silence 
in  private  is  amazing,  and  of  course  we  do  not  know  how  much 
the  secretary  suppressed.  But  one  can  imagine  that  Selden, 
having  definitively  abandoned  public  life,  would  not  care  for  such  a 
pale  simulacrum  of  it  as  talking  politics  with  his  friends.  He 
had  filled  a  great  place,  and  there  is  nothing  less  dignified  than 
a  partial  retirement ;  or  it  may  be  that  men  of  very  different  opinions 
came  to  his  house,  and  that  to  content  them  all  he  adopted  a  cleanlier 
shift  than  Sir  Kobert  Walpole's  by  talking  of  universal  truths. 
Posterity  would  be  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  the  result.  Except 
Bacon's  Essays  there  is  hardly  so  rich  a  treasure-house  of  worldly 
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wisdom  in  the 'English  language  as  Selden's  Table  Talk.  Some  of  it, 
indeed,  is  thoroughly  Baconian,  as  *  Wit  and  wisdom  differ ;  wit  is 
upon  the  sudden  turn,  wisdom  is  in  bringing  about  ends.'  But  most 
of  it  is  entirely  his  own,  the  mature  thought  of  a  princely  intellect 
equally  at  home  in  the  book  of  the  world  and  in  the  world  of  books. 
Johnson  compared  it  with  French  collections  of  ana,  such  as  the  Mena- 
giana,  but  it  is  intensely  and  characteristically  English.  Although  he 
asks,  '  Is  there  not  enough  to  meddle  withal  upon  the  stage,  or  in 
love,  or  at  the  table,  but  religion  ? '  religion  was  seldom  out  of  his 
thoughts.  He  considered  it  as  a  statesman,  not  as  a  pietist,  but  he 
recognised  its  all-pervading  influence  on  human  affairs.  An  Erastian 
of  the  Erastians  he  was  no  materialist,  like  his  friend  Hobbes.  He 
was  indeed  a  typical  Church  of  England  man,  as  far  removed  from 
Geneva  as  from  Eome.  He  did  not  shrink  from  the  free  handling 
of  sacred  subjects,  and  there  was  an  element  of  brutality  in  some  of 
his  sledge-hammer  attacks  on  current  superstition.  But  if  he  had  been 
the  scoffing  sceptic  that  some  in  fear  of  his  learning  dubbed  him,  so 
saintly  a  man  as  Sir  Matthew  Hale  could  not  have  called  him  a 
resolved,  serious  Christian.  Coleridge  complained  of  the  lack  of 
poetry  in  Selden,  and  this  complaint  is  just.  He  was  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  reason,  he  had  little  or  nO  imagination,  and 
he  underrated  the  force  of  sentiment,  religious  or  otherwise.  The 
ridiculous  aspect  of  things  struck  him  so  forcibly  that  it  sometimes 
blinded  him  to  their  graver  significance.  Every  man  has  his 
limitations,  and  these  were  his.  But  those  who  know  best  what  good 
talk  is  will  be  the  readiest  to  admire  the  incomparable  excellence  of 
Selden's. 

HERBERT  PAUL. 
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IT  is  due  to  the  initiative  of  Professor  Guido  Baccelli,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  to  his  solicitude  for  the  scientific  progress 
of  Koman  Archaeology,  that  the  present  excavations  in  the  Forum  have 
been  undertaken. 

I  am  thus  enabled  to  give  the  following  account  of  the  Sacraria 
of  the  Eegia,  and  of  the  rites  celebrated  within  its  precincts,  and  to 
realise  how  the  rulers  of  the  ancient  world,  by  subservience  to 
the  laws  of  nature,  obtained  strength  to  obey  the  laws  of  man. 

Last  year  nothing  was  visible  of  the  Eegia  but  a  few  blocks  of 
marble  attributed  to  the  reconstruction  of  36  B.C.,  the  surrounding 
earth  not  having  been  removed  below  the  level  of  the  pavement  of 
the  court  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  of  the  altar  on  the 
steps  of  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina.  A  vast  and 
depressing  layer  of  mediaeval  paving  stones,  broken  and  furrowed 
in  various  fashions,  represented  the  so-called  Via  Sacra,  arbitrarily 
located  between  the  temple  of  Vesta  and  the  Kegia,  and  recently 
saddled  with  a  new  drain  brought  thither  across  republican  masonry 
at  the  angle  of  the  Kegia,  cutting  up  a  well  of  the  second  or  third 
century  B.C.  full  of  votive  offerings,  and  damaging  a  fine  Etruscan 
structure — the  front  of  the  Temenosor  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Vestals 
—  once  plastered  with  delicate  opus  albarium.  The  well  referred 
to  above  is  twenty  feet  deep,  and  contained  ashes,  cinders,  Etrusco- 
Campanian  pottery  with  a  black  surface,  architectural  fragments  and 
weights  in  terracotta,  and  an  antefix  representing  Venus. 

The  presence  of  the  votive  offerings  points  to  the  well  beiag 
considered  sacred ;  while  their  date,  as  well  as  that  of  the  structural 
formation  of  the  tufa  lining,  would  coincide  with  that  of  the  Puteal 
Libonis,  a  'fulguritum'  of  195  B.C. 

That  the  so-called  Puteal  Libonis  must  in  future  be  looked 
upon  as  a  purely  mediaeval  structure,  probably  a  cattle  trough,  has 
been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  it  overlaps  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  pedestals  of  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  and  that  a  drain 
constructed  in  Imperial  times  passes  beneath  it. 

Explorations  have  frequently  been  carried  out  in  the  Eegia  for 
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the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  boundary  and  divisional  walls. 
Mr.  Nichols,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  recognised  the  official  residence, 
not  the  Domus  Publica,  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  Dr.  Hiilsen 
succeeded  in  excavating  and  identifying  several  architectural 
fragments  belonging  to  a  late  restoration,  among  which  was  a 
portion  of  the  cornice  of  the  obtuse  angle  formed  by  the  eastern 
side,  where  was  the  entrance,  and  the  southern  side  opposite  the 
temple  of  Vesta. 

/EDES  VEST/E 

FORV/A  RO/AANV/A 


•SACRA   VIA 


It  was  no  secret  that  the  Collegium  of  the  Pontifices  and  Flamines 
served  the  purpose  of  a  Kecord  Office  for  Annak  of  State ;  that  the 
consular  and  triumphal  Fasti  of  the  Romans  were  incised  on  its  walls, 
and  that  within  its  precincts  existed  the  sacraria  of  the  Hastae  Martise 
and  of  the  goddess  Ops  Consiva ;  yet  no  trace  of  them  had  ever  been 
found,  or  even  sought  for.  The  complete  destruction  of  the  building 
was  attributed  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  this  sufficed. 

Nothing  is  so  injurious  to  archaeological  research  as  that  indolence 
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of  the  brain  which  causes  people,  not  only  to  accept  for  themselves  as 
irrefutable  canons,  but  to  induce  others,  who  have  neither  the  means 
nor  capacity  to  inquire  for  themselves,  to  place  faith  in  opinions 
expressed  in  the  first  instance  as  provisional  conjectures,  and  intended 
to  be  considered  as  such  until  justified  by  positive  research.  The 
preconception  that  the  destruction  of  the  Regia  was  accomplished  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  direction  assigned  to  the  Via  Sacra — 
in  opposition  to  the  statements  of  Varro — have  retarded  the  solution 
of  the  problem  and  caused  irreparable  damage  to  the  Regia  itself. 

Pirro  Ligorio,1  when  referring  to  the  discovery  in  1546  of  the 
marbles  on  which  the  Fasti  were  incised,  states  that  as  the  excavations 
(conducted  in  search  of  building  material  for  the  construction  of  St. 
Peter's)  approached  the  ground,  part  of  the  inscriptions  were  found 
ir,  situ,  and  that,  notwithstanding  this,  they  continued  removing  them 
down  to  the  foundation. 

No  account  has  been  taken  by  modern  archaeologists  of  the  assertion 
of  Ligorio  that  'the  same  destructive  process  had  already  been 
carried  on  in  former  times'  (attributing  perhaps  to  Vandalism  that 
for  which  the  Vandals  were  in  no  way  responsible),  nor  of  the  state- 
ment of  Panvinio  in  the  Preface  to  the  Fasti  published  in  Venice  in 
1558,  that  a  portion  of  the  blocks  composing  the  Regia  had  already 
been  employed  as  steps  in  the  churches,  disperse^  among  private 
houses  or  reduced  to  lime  previous  to  the  excavations  of  1546  ;  and 
th  it  the  limekiln  was  not  only  discovered  hard  by,  but  that  blocks 
of  marble  which  had  escaped  the  fire  had  already  been  sawn  into 
slabs  'on  which  had  been  carved  birds,  flowers,  Solomon's  knots,  and 
other  barbarous  ornamentations — utterly  senseless — similar  to  those 
on  the  panels  of  pulpits  and  choirs  in  Roman  Basilicas  ' :  Quum  autem 
cr<rpta  ipsa,  in  qua  lapides  ipsi  inventifuerant,  impensis  Alexandri 
Fa  rnesii  cardinalis  amplissimi,  effoderetur,  summo  studio  et  dili- 
geutia  cautum  est,  ut  unfoquaque  in  drcuitu  longe  lateque  per 
cw  liculos  excavaretur,  quo  quicquid  superesset  temporum  maligni- 
tat  i  inveniri  posset 

From  his  point  of  view,  Panvinio  could  not  have  given  a  better 
description  of  the  ecclesiastical  sculptures  of  the  eighth  and  ninth 
cei  tury,  produced  in  a  mediaeval  marble  yard  adjoining  a  limekiln  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Roman  Forum. 

The  fact  that  search  was  made  far  and  wide  by  means  of  tunnelling 
for  fragments  broken  off  the  Regia  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  their 
dispersion  had  already  been  effected,  not  only  previous  to  the  excava- 
tions of  the  Renaissance,  but  before  the  Forum  became  filled  with 
ear  ,h.  With  reference  to  the  above  I  may  here  mention  that  among 
the  pieces  of  marble  considered  to  have  formed  the  architectural 
decoration  of  the  walls  on  which  the  Fasti  were  incised  and  enriched 
wit;i  exquisite  chiselling  of  the  Flavian  age,  I  recognised  a  piece  of  a 

1  Cod.  Taurin.  15,  124. 
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cornice  which  had  been  readapted  during  the  Carolingian  age  for 
architectural  purposes,  and  retained  on  one  side  the  characteristic 
garlic  moulding  of  the  second  half  of  the  first  century,  and  on  the 
other  a  barbaric  cross  of  the  eighth  with  a  central  boss,  and  branches 
the  ends  of  each  of  which  are  divided  and  bent  round  on  either  side 
in  the  form  of  a  spiral. 

The  facetiousness,  not  unmixed  with  sarcasm,  with  which 
Flaminius  Vacca  excuses  the  occurrence,  frequent  enough  in  his  day, 
of  an  ancient  statue  being  despatched  to  the  limekiln,  *  to  take  the 
damp  off  his  back  after  his  many  years  under  ground/  does  not 
exclude  the  presumption  that  the  furnace  and  the  saw  had  a  preju- 
dicial effect  on  Roman  monuments  many  centuries  before  the 
sixteenth. 

The  Regia  discloses  a  trapezoid  of  which  the  smallest  side — that 
facing  east — contains  the  ruins  of  the  stairs  of  approach.  The 
southern  side,  composed  of  three  regular  courses  of  tufa  surmounted 
by  a  layer  of  pozzolana  concrete,  faces  the  '  Temenos  of  Vesta.'  The 
wall  of  the  western  side,  constructed  of  square  blocks  of  travertine, 
rises  from  the  lower  level,  likewise  trapezoidal,  of  the  adjacent  office 
of  the  Kalatores  Pontificum  et  Flaminium  paved  with  delicate  black 
and  white  striped  mosaic.  This  hall  terminates  in  a  wall  of  opus 
reticulatum,  where  was  originally  an  entrance  door,  passing  which  the 
boundary  wall  of  the  Regia  is  formed  of  square  blocks  of  tufa  similar 
to  those  of  the  Etruscan  '  Temenos.' 

At  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  this  side  of  the  Regia,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  back  of  the  Heroon  of  Julius  Caesar  have  been  brought 
to  light,  of  which  the  Cella  appears  to  have  more  symmetrical  pro- 
portions than  have  been  hitherto  attributed  to  it. 

The  northern  side  of  the  Regia,  facing  the  Via  Sacra,  was  brought 
to  view  by  the  reduction  of  the  latter  to  the  level  of  Imperial  times, 
a  process  which  laid  bare  the  lower  steps  of  the  approach  to  the 
temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  restoring  to  that  building  the 
majesty  of  its  original  proportions.  It  also  disclosed  the  steps  of  the 
Regia,  which  at  this  point  formed  the  curbstone  of  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
by  which  access  was  obtained  to  a  late  Portico  supported  by  columns 
of  cipollino  resting  on  bases  of  red  granite.  The  travertine  founda- 
tions of  the  northern  side  were  found  behind  the  steps  at  a  depth  of 
8  feet,  and  at  an  average  distance  of  6  feet  from  these  steps  is  the 
tufa  wall  of  the  earliest  facade. 

In  the  intervening  space,  close  to  the  north-west  angle,  a  repub- 
lican well  was  discovered  and  emptied,  2  feet  4  inches  in  diameter, 
lined  round  with  slabs  of  tufa  in  five  segments,  each  averaging 
about  2  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  containing  thirty-five  recesses 
for  the  feet  descending  in  two  alternating  rows  to  a  depth  of  46  feet 
below  the  marble  pavement.  It  was  covered  over  at  haphazard  with 
blocks  of  tufa,  including  a  republican  tile  bearing  traces  of  a  Greca 
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pattern  painted  in  perspective  in  blue,  yellow,  green,  grey,  red  and 
black,  with  a  border  of  white. 

The  well  was  empty  to  the  depth  of  several  yards,  and  the  walls 
were  blackened  by  fire.  Below  were  discovered  pieces  of  tufa  bearing 
traces  of  the  conflagration,  rubble  earth,  and  portions  of  the  remains 
of  a  circular  wooden  covering,  constructed  of  small  pieces  dovetailed 
together,  and  now  practically  reduced  to  a  black  mass.  Six  weights 
of  terracotta  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  also  fragments  of  cups, 
and  Etrusco-Campanian  vases  of  a  black  surface  stamped  with  rosettes. 
The  walls  of  the  well  rest  on  clay,  while  the  bottom  is  filled  with  a 
layer  of  gravel  12  inches  thick. 

The  explorations  within  the  precincts  of  the  Kegia,  well  advanced 
though  not  completed,  present  exceptional  difficulties  and  demand 
the  greatest  attention,  relating  as  they  do  to  a  monument  which  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  architectural  palimpsest  of  fifteen  centuries  of 
stratifications — a  monument  which  served  to  register  and  hand  down 
to  posterity  the  records  of  the  most  salient  facts  of  Koyal,  Kepublican, 
and  Imperial  Rome. 

In  one  well  alone,  and  that  not  an  old  one,  which  was  dug  out  so 
as  to  reach  geological  stratification,  no  less  than  8  feet  of  supereleva- 
tion due  to  Imperial  times,  including  a  tufa  wall  of  the  time  of  the 
Republic,  and  subsequently  27  feet  10  inches  of  rubble  earth  were 
traversed  before  the  alluvial  deposit  was  reached. 

The  Regia  faced  east,  and  remains  of  the  entrance  exist  in  the 
jambs,  cut  down  to  the  level  of  the  marble  pavement.  Outside  this 
entrance  must  have  been  the  vestibule  of  the  Regia,  of  which  the 
sides  were  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  main  walls,  here  con- 
structed of  blocks  of  marble  with  roughly  hewn  surfaces.  The 
removal  of  the  earth  at  this  point  disclosed  two  steps  descending 
from  the  threshold,  their  angles  worn  by  the  action  of  the  feet ;  also 
a  portion  of  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Vestibule  laid  on  an  earlier 
level  of  tufa. 

The  entrance  gave  access  to  a  hall  in  communication  with 
another  which  extended  towards  the  west  as  far  as  the  main  boundary 
wall  adjoining  the  office  of  the  Kalatores.  To  the  right  of  these 
halls  were  others  confined  by  a  wall  somewhat  in  recess  of  that  which 
supports  the  flight  of  steps  of  late  date  which  led  to  the  Via  Sacra. 
The  boundary  and  divisional  walls  of  these  halls  are  composed  of  Opus 
Quadratum  in  tufa  similar  to  that  of  the  side  facing  the  Temenos  of 
Vesta ;  they  appear  to  date  from  the  Republic  and  are  surmounted 
by  a  projecting  mass  of  concrete  of  red  pozzolana,  which  probably 
indicates  the  level  at  which  Domitius  Calvinus  commenced  the 
reconstruction  of  the  building  during  the  life  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  floor  of  the  second  hail  facing  the  entrance  is  paved  with 
blocks  of  yellow  tufa  8  inches  thick,  and  surrounds  a  truncated 
circular  structure  of  grey  tufa  slightly  conical,  8  feet  4  inches  in 
diameter. 
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The  paving-stones  are  worn  by  friction  around  this  circular 
structure,  of  which  the  segments  below  the  level  of  the  pavement 
rest  upon  a  substratum  of  earth  containing  fragments  of  rough  pot- 
tery, among  which  was  discovered  a  spindle  weight,  a  terracotta 
saucer,  and  a  republican  bronze  coin  (as),  stamped  with  a  double- 
headed  Janus. 

The  hall  to  the  side  contains  a  republican  well  2  feet  in  diameter, 
the  walls  of  which  rest  upon  gravel  in  which  were  discovered  ten  used 
*  knucklebones/  one  ivory  die,  a  bronze  cup,  and  a  portion  of  the 
skeleton  of  a  weasel. 

Against  the  western  wall  of  the  Regia  a  small  square  construction 
of  blocks  of  tufa  was  unearthed,  around  the  upper  margin  of  which  is 
a  circular  projection  3  feet  in  diameter ;  and  hard  by  a  fragment  of 
peperino,  cylindrical  in  form  and  incised  with  the  following  letters, 
'A  C  O  V  R  I,'  rilled  in  with  red.  Their  shape  coincides  with  that 
of  the  lettering  on  the  tombs  of  the  Scipios,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Museum,  the  earliest  Latin  monumental  inscriptions  known  before 
the  discovery  of  that  on  the  Stele  beneath  the  Niger  Lapis  (see 
below).  The  remains  of  the  tufa  blocks  which  formed  the  pavement 
of  this  hall  were  also  exposed,  together  with  some  small  tufa  channels, 
no  doubt  used  for  sacrificial  purposes. 

But  the  most  important  discovery  was  that  of  a  storepit  in  the 
form  of  a  Tholos  14  feet  7  inches  deep,  and  10  feet  maximum  inside 
diameter,  cylindrical  in  form  to  a  height  of  7  feet  3  inches  and 
conical  for  the  truncated  portion  above,  where  is  to  be  seen  the 
mouth  of  a  rectangular  tufa  drain  or  gutter  5  inches  wide  and  3 
inches  deep.  The  walls  of  this  storepit  are  constructed  of  grey  tufa 
blocks  8  inches  in  thickness,  neatly  worked  and  placed  horizontally 
in  regular  courses  of  from  14  to  17  inches  in  height.  The  side  of 
these  blocks  facing  the  interior  is  concave  and  plastered,  whereas 
that  facing  the  exterior  is  more  roughly  finished  and  surrounded  by 
a  layer,  20  inches  deep,  of  the  reddish  clay  extracted  from  the 
interstices  of  the  quarries  of  basaltic  lava  on  the  Via  Appia,  still  used 
for  paving  Roman  roads.  This  clay  is  wedged  into  the  joining  of 
the  tufa  blocks,  and  is  itself  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  tufa  6  inches 
in  width. 

The  bottom  of  the  Tholos  is  of  well-laid  earthenware  concrete 
(opus  signinum)  having  a  slightly  concave  surface,  around  which  is 
a  raised  rim  from  which  spring  the  vertical  walls. 

The  level  of  the  truncated  conical  portion  is  4  feet  8  inches 
below  that  of  the  marble  pavement  of  the  Regia,  and  corresponds  to 
that  on  which  the  republican  pavement  of  tufa  was  laid.  This  pave- 
ment, if  prolonged,  would  cover  the  margin  of  the  Tholos  and  support 
the  steps  on  which  was  erected  the  parapet. 

For  about  half  its  depth  the  Tholos  was  full  of  earth  containing 
the  bones  of  domestic  animals  and  fragments  of  mediaeval  vases  ;  lower 
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down  Imperial  pottery  was  reached,  among  which  an  amphora  21 
inches  high;  a  vase  8  inches  high,  with  one  handle,  bearing  the 
following  inscription  painted  in  black  : 

P   GABINI 
SEL 

Another  similar  vase  10 J  inches  high,  with  the  following  inscription 
painted  in  red : 

PHILIPPUS 

the  bottom  of  a  red  terracotta  cup  of  Arezzo  ware,  with  the  following 
•stamp : 

C.    SERI 
OCEL 

riirther,  three  lamps  and  three  jars  for  ointment. 

Besides  the  pottery  vases,  nine  fragments  were  discovered  of  a 
round  parapet  of  crystalline  limestone,  slightly  conical  in  form,  ten 
inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  having  a  moulded  plinth  and  cornice, 
the  latter  inscribed  with  the  word :  KEGrlA. 

Seventy-eight  stili  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tholos,  varying  in 
shape  and  length,  some  short  and  stumpy,  others  graceful  and  thin, 
having  the  sharpest  points,  though  a  few  are  broken  or  repaired  with 
a  knife.  All  are  products  of  the  lathe.  Together  with  the  stili  was 
found  a  somewhat  blackened  oaken  tablet  (tabella)  4  inches  long,  llf 
broad,  and  about  the  twentieth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is 
accurately  smoothed  on  both  sides,  showing  signs  of  having  been 
frequently  scraped.  On  the  surface  are  to  be  seen  slight  but 
undecipherable  scratchings. 

I  imagined  that  the  building  thus  brought  to  light  was  none 
other  than  the  Atrium  Vestce  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Atrium  of  the  Vestals),  to  have  skirted  which  was  considered,  2000 
vears  ago,  to  be  equivalent  to  having  arrived  '  ad  Vestce.' 

I  recognised  in  the  circular  structure  a  relic  of  the  sacrarium  of 
i  he  Hastce  Martice — in  the  Tholos  and  the  altar  two  relics  of  Ops 
Oonsiva.  It  was  not  without  emotion  and  excitement  that  I  turned 
my  attention  to  the  nature  and  object  of  these  sacraria — for  they 
*  eemed  to  me  to  contain  the  solution  of  the  most  important  archseo- 
jogical  problems  that  we  have  had  to  study  in  Borne  since  the 
( liscovery  of  the  Niger  Lapis  (a  pavement  of  black  marble  discovered 
Last  January  in  the  Comitium ;  excavations  beneath  the  stone 
1  lave  brought  to  light  a  very  archaic  inscription  now  occupying  the 
;  ittention  of  glottologistsj. 

The  spears  kept  in  the  Kegia  were  venerated  as  the  weapons  of 
the  mythical  father  of  the  first  King  and  founder  of  Home ;  hence, 
according  to  some,  the  derivation  from  curis  (in  Sabine  'hastce') 
of  Quirinus,  the  name  given  to  Mars  and  Eomulus,  and  of 
Quirites  to  the  Koman  people. 
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The  spears  were  wooden  rods,  hastce  puree,  with  metal  points. 
(Two  bronze  conical  points  were  discovered  in  the  present  excavations 
of  the  Forum.) 

They  were  in  themselves  objects  of  worship,  if  we  can  trust  the 
authors  to  whom  a  historian  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  refers  :  '  et  ab 
origine  rerwm,  pro  diis  immortalibus  veteres  hastas  coluere,  ob  cujus 
religionis  memoriam  adhuc  deorum  simulacris  hastce  adduntur.'  2 

The  Hastse  of  the  sacrarium  in  the  Forum  were  probably  two  in 
number,  dedicated  to  the  Latin  and  Sabine  Mars.  This  view  is 
upheld  by  the  fact  of  their  being  invariably  alluded  to  in  the 
plural,  '  Et  pontifices  hastas  motas  nuntiavere,' 3  whereas  the 
Hasta  of  Praeneste  is  mentioned  in  the  singular  by  the  same 
author,  *  hastam  Martis  Praeneste  sua  sponte  promotam.' 4  On 
Roman  coins  the  Hastse  are  represented  by  two  spears. 

The  form  of  a  circle  is  in  keeping  with  the  sacrarium  of  a  war  god, 
and  architectural  tradition  in  this  respect  has  been  maintained  in  the 
case  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  represented  on  a  denarius  and  on  a 
silver  coin  of  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  statement  of  Servius 5  that 
it  is  to  Vesta,  Mercury  and  Diana  that  circular  temples  should  be 
built  does  not  preclude  the  erection  of  temples  in  that  form  to  other 
divinities,  still  less  that  of  small  shrines.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  rectilinear  Porticus  near  the  Arch  of  the  Pantani, 
dating  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  must  not  be  taken  for  the  temple 
of  Mars  Ultor,  a  type  of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  sacrarium  of  Mars  was  an  actual  and  genuine  sacred  seismic 
observatory,  the  record  of  the  spears,  as  signalling  a  seismic  disturb- 
ance, having  been  transmitted  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate  in  the  year 
99  B.C.,  which  was  read  out  by  Aulus  Grellius  *  im,  veteribus  memoriis 
scriptum,' 6  when  the  Pontifex  C.  Julius  L.F.  announced  that  '  in 
saorario  in  Regia  hastas  Martias  movisse,'  and  ordained  sacrifices  of 
the  most  important  victims  ('  hostiis  majoribus ').  Aulus  himself  states 
that  they  were  shaken  by  earthquakes,  *  ut  terram  movisse  nuntiari 
solet  *  etc. ;  it  is  further  confirmed  by  the  sacrifices  decreed  to  Jupiter, 
Mars  c  et  ceteris  diis  quibus  videretur  placandis?  and  by  the  closing 
sentence  of  the  decree  of  the  Senate  :  '  Si  quid  succidaneis  opus 
esset  robus  *succederet,'  which  subsequent  sacrifices  must  be  attributed 
to  the  fresh  shock  always  expected  and  dreaded. 

The  inclusion  of  Jupiter  among  the  gods  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
to  be  offered  within  the  precincts  of  the  Regia  brings  to  one's  mind 
the  '  rubente  dexter  a '  of  Horace.  Jupiter  was  represented  as  grasp- 
ing his  threefold  bolt :  the  first  penetrating,  the  second  shaking, 
and  the  third  burning;  '  quia  id  aut  terebrat,  aut  discutit,  aut 
urit ; '  also  Festus  and  Seneca  7  '  Trisulcumfulgur.' 

On  such  occasions  the  victims  selected  for  sacrifice  would  themselves 

2  Justin.  Hist,  xliii.  3.        3  Liv.  xl.  19.         4  Liv.  xxiv.  10.        5  In  Aen.  ix.  408. 
6  iv.  6.  7  Q.  N.  ii.  40. 
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be  of  a  peaceful  nature,  inasmuch  as  '  maximam  hostiam  ovilli 
pecoris  appellabant,  non  ab  amplitudine  corporis,  sed  ab  animo 
placidioreJ 8 

The  formulae  by  which  the  oscillation  of  the  spears  was  registered 
were  almost  always  the  same,  if  we  may  trust  those  that  have  come 
iown  to  us  either  directly  or  from  abstracts  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy  : 

Hastce  Martis  motce  (A.U.C.  570). 

Hastce  Martis  in  Regia  motce  (A.U.C.  635). 

Hastce  Martis  in  Regia  sua  sponte  motce  (A.U.C.  650). 

Hastce  Martis  in  Regia  motce  (A.U.C.  654). 

Hastce  Martis  in  Regia  motce  (A.U.C.  65 7). 9 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  spears  were  suspended  so  as  to  register 
the  smallest  oscillations,  but  it  is  certain  that  their  vibration  was 
considered  as  the  forerunner  of  disaster. 

In  the  middle  ages,  according  to  the  tradition  recorded  in  the 
Mirabilia  Urbis,  these  spears  were  transformed  into  the  statues 
representing  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  bells  ringing  on 
the  outbreak  of  revolt,  and  the  statue  of  the  rebellious  province 
revolving  on  its  pedestal,  so  that  the  Senate  had  only  to  order  out 
its  legions.  The  sacred  fire,  in  its  turn,  developed  into  a  dragon 
Couching  below  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Vesta,  behind  which  rose 
the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberatrice  or  '  de  inferno1  with  its 
frescoes  of  the  time  of  Paul  the  First  (757-67). 

Thus  in  this  small  group  of  the  Regia,  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and 
the  sacred  well  in  the  intervening  way,  were  assembled — and  not  all 
of  them  by  chance — monuments  connected  with  those  natural 
phenomena  which  most  impressed  primitive  man  :  earthquake,  fire, 
and  lightning. 

I£  we  look  upon  the  Tholos  as  a  granary,  we  can  explain  to  a 
( ertain  extent  the  presence  of  the  large  quantity  of  stili  which  it 
contained,  and  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  margin  which  forms  the 
opening.  Provided  it  was  not  subsequently  converted  into  a  cistern, 
the  small  gutter  might  have  served  as  a  filling  trough,  similar  to  the 
infundibulum  of  corn  mills,  which,  says  Vitruvius  (x.  5),  '  sub- 
i  linistrat  molis  frumentum.' 

Numa  instituted  the  rite  of  Mola  Casta  in  supplicating  the 
£ pds.  It  was  a  sacrifice  at  which  the  Vestals  made  use  of  Mola 
tfalsa,  composed  of  far  (grain)  roasted  and  pounded  (molitum)  with 
salt,  and  then  sprinkled  over  the  victims  (immolatio)  at  their 
consecration. 

The  grain  used  at  this  ceremony  was  the  far  which,  according  to 
Verrius,  formed  for  three  centuries  the  staple  food  of  the  Romans 
in  the  form  of  porridge :  '  Et  grandes  fumabant  pultibus  ollce.' 10 

We  may  suppose  that  the  sacrarium  of  Ops  Consiva  contained  a 
subterranean  store-pit  protected  from  the  heat  and  damp,  similar  to 

1  Pauli  Diac.  Exc.      9  Obseq.  prodigiorum,  Ix.  xcvi.  civ.  cvii.  ex.      10  Juv.  xiv.  170. 
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the  primitive  grain  stores  which  to  this  day  in  Apulia  serve  their 
original  purpose  or  have  been  converted  into  wine  vats,  from  the 
derivation  of  the  name  '  ab  ipsa  ope  condenda ' :  i.e.  '  frugibus  in 
area  iritis  in  penus  inferendo,  quocirca  ea  dies  celebrabatur  VIII 
Kal.  Sept. ' ;  n  and  we  may  make  the  same  deduction  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  vast  conflagration  of  604  A.U.C.  the  sacrarium  escaped  destruc- 
tion.12 We  may  also  presume  that  of  the  two  sacraria  in  the  Regia 
no  mention  was  made  of  that  containing  the  granary,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  proof  against  fire. 

On  the  space  under  which  the  sacred  granary  of  Ops  Consiva 
was  buried  must  have  existed  the  hall  to  which  the  Vestals  and  the 
Pontifex  alone  had  access  on  the  day  sacred  to  the  goddess  '  Quoins 
in  Regia  sacrarium,'  according  to  Varro,13  '  Quod  ita  actum  ut  eo 
prceter  virgines  Vestales  et  Sacerdotem  publicum  introeat  nemo.  Is 
cum  eat  suffibulum  haut  habeat  scriptum.'  The  suffibulum  was 
the  white  shawl  which  the  Vestals  wore  attached  to  the  head  by  a 
clasp — fibula. 

The  prcefericulum  or  copper  vase  in  the  shape  of  a  basin 
without  handles 14  was  employed  at  the  sacrifices,  and  perhaps  also 
the  secespita,  an  oblong  knife  with  a  round  ivory  handle  adorned  by 
gold  and  silver  bands  affixed  by  nails  of  Cyprus  copper.15  The 
Flamen  was  not  allowed  to  touch  iron. 

I  look  upon  the  tufa  construction  with  the  circular  projection  as 
the  base  of  the  altar.     The  small  republican  well  adjoining  may  also 
have  been  used  during  religious  ceremonies. 

Ops  and  Terra  are,  according  to  Varro,  synonymous,  '  quod  hie 
cmne  opusy  et  hac  opus  ad  vivendum.'  Festus  tells  us  that  Consiva 
is  the  cognomen  of  Ops,  wife  of  Saturn — earth  (Terra)  being  the 
source  of  all  human  riches  (omnes  opes).  Hence  we  consider  rich 
those  who  possess  the  goods  of  the  earth  in  abundance,  reserve  the 
expression  '  hostice  opimce '  specially  for  well-fed  victims,  and  call 
'  opima '  things  large  and  copious  ;  from  which  we  arrive  at  '  spolia 
opima '  those  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Romans  took  in  person  from  the 
chief  of  the  enemy. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  the  derivation  of  Consiva,  which  may  be 
from  condere,  'in  unum  et  interiorem  locum  dare  ad  custodiam 
faciliorem,'  or  perhaps  from  Conso,  the  god  of  good  advice,  whose 
subterranean  altar  in  the  Circus  Maximus  was  exposed  to  view  during 
the  Consualia  games.16  Others  have  suggested  '  a  conserendo,  id  est 
a  propagine  generis  humani  quce  Jano  auctore  conseritur.3 17 

Saturn  and  Ops — sky  and  earth — were  primitive  divinities  of 
the  Romans  (principes  [dei]  in  Latio  Saturnus  et  Ops 18),  temples 
being  dedicated  to  them  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  origi- 

II  Miiller,  Annot.  Fest.  187..^-  12  J-  Obseq.  Prodig.  Ixxviii.         13  L.  L.  vi.  21. 

14  Paul.  Diac.  Exc.  15  Festi  Frag. 

15  Tertullian,  De  Spectaculis,  5.  17  Macrob.  i.  9.         18  Varro,  L.  L.  v.  57. 
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nally  called  Mons  Saturnus,  or  of  the  sky.  It  is  due  to  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  name  of  Aracoeli  has  been  given  to  the  church 
\vhich  now  crowns  the  summit  on  which  rose  formerly  the  citadel  of 
the  Capitol. 

Just  as  leguminous  plants  were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a  manure 
for  grain  '  Segetem  stercorant  fruges ; '  just  as  wood  is  food  for  the 
flames,  so  do  ashes,  the  result  of  combustion,  form  food  for  the  earth. 

On  the  XVII  of  the  Kalends  of  Quintilius,  or  July,  marked  by 
the  letters  Q  •  ST  •  D  •  F  (quando  stercus  delatumfas),  the  sweepings  or 
ashes  of  the  sacred  fire  of  the  temple  of  Vesta  were  carried  half  way 
up  the  Capitoline  hill  to  an  Angiportum  which  was  closed  by  the 
Porta  Stercoraria : '  tantcesanctitatismaiores  nostri  esse  iudicaverunt.' 
This  ceremony  I  look  upon  as  a  ritualistic  manuring  ad  tellurem 
a'endam,  referred  to  in  the  Fasti. 

Just  as,  by  separating,  rearranging  and  bringing  to  view  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  can  be  studied,  the  architectural  fragments  con- 
fusedly scattered  about  in  the  Forum,  we  are  enabled  to  restore 
them  to  their  respective  monuments — to  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  to  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  to  the  Heroon  of  Julius  Csesar — and 
by  this  means  the  cornices  and  other  architectural  portions  to  the 
Regia ;  so,  by  rearranging  those  passages  of  ancient  authors  which 
have  come  down  to  us  and  refer  to  the  buildings  under  examination, 
and  by  reviewing  these  passages  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries,  we 
obtain  fresh  information  and  add  greater  importance  to  the  buildings 
themselves. 

The  original  buildings  of  the  Eegia  and  of  the  temple  of 
Vesta  were  attributed  to  Numa  Pompilius,  who  also  instituted  the 
priestly  hierarchy,  reserving  supreme  power  for  the  king.  After  the 
king,  in  order  of  precedence,  came  :  first  the  Flamen  Dialis ;  second 
the  Flamen  Martialis  ;  third  the  Flamen  Quirinalis.  The  Pontifex 
was  appointed  as  'Moderator*  of  the  religion  and  guardian  of  the 
Vestals. 

Numa  also  instituted  the  twelve  Arval  brothers  as  well  as  the 
twelve  Salii,  warrior  priests  who  in  the  month  of  March  carried  the 
sabred  shields  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Kome. 

Dressed  in  purple  tunics  and  wearing  helmets  and  belts  of  copper, 
thsy  advanced  keeping  step  to  the  sounds  produced  by  striking  the 
shields  with  short  swords  or  rods.19  The  dance  consisted  of  steps  and 
raoid  gestures  executed  in  time  to  the  music  with  firmness  and 
ag  ility  and  the  utmost  grace.  The  selection  of  the  number  of  twelve 
no  doubt  refers  to  the  months  of  the  year,  which  were  recorded  by 
na  ils  driven  into  the  walls  of  the  sacred  buildings — ut  per  eos  numerus 
co:ligeretur  annorum.™ 

The  months  were  also  represented  by  twelve  altars  dedicated  to 
Jaaus.21 

19  Pint.  ch.  xvii.  20  Paul.  Diac.  2l  Macrob.  i.  9. 
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Tertullian  considered  this  priestly  organisation  so  perfect  that 
he  attributed  it  to  the  devil.  He  states,  moreover,  that  the  Eoman 
superstition,  which  began  as  far  back  as  Numa,  formed  a  simple  cult. 
There  were  no  lofty  temples  with  idols  and  statues,  but  simple  and 
occasional  altars  constructed  of  turf,  in  the  service  of  which  plain 
earthenware  vessels  were  used,  such  as  have  recently  been  brought 
to  light  in  the  lower  strata  reached  during  the  excavations  in  the 
Kegia.  These  strikingly  illustrate  the  proverbial  simplicity  of  the 
'  vasa  Numce  '  selected  by  that  king  for  religious  service,  and  men- 
tioned by  Persius.22  Compare  also  '  capidunculis  iis  quas  Numa 
nobis  reliquit.' 23 

We  know  from  Festus 24  that  on  the  termination  of  the  sacrifice 
in  the  Campus  Martius  of  the  offside  horse  of  the  winning  chariot, 
its  tail  was  hastily  conveyed  to  the  Kegia  so  that  the  blood  might 
drop  into  the  fire. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Suburra  and  the  Sacra  Via  contended 
among  themselves  for  the  head.  Should  victory  rest  with  the  former 
the  head  was  attached  to  the  Mamilian  Tower,  and  when  the  latter 
won  the  head  was  placed  against  the  walls  of  the  Eegia. 

Festus  tells  us  that  the  horse  was  sacrificed  to  Mars,  '  quern  hostice 
loco  quidam  Marti  bellico  deo  sacrari  dicunt,'  which  reminds  us 
that  the  walls  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sacra  Via  affixed  the 
head  were  incised  with  the  Fasti  which  also  chronicled  the  warlike 
deeds  of  the  Romans,  a  people  martial  above  all  things,  who  began 
the  year  with  the  month  dedicated  to  Mars,  '  Mensium  nomina  fere 
aperta  sunt,  si  a  Martio  ut  antiqui  constituerunt  numeres ;  nam 
primus  a  Marte,' 25  a  custom  which,  according  to  a  tradition  handed 
down  to  us  by  Macrobius,26  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Romulus  '  Qui 
primum  anni  mensem  genitori  suo  Marti  dicavit.' 

It  was  not  without  design  that  of  the  four  statues  which  are 
believed  to  have  supported  the  tent  of  Alexander  the  Great,  two 
should  have  been  placed  in  front  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  two 
in  front  of  the  Regia ; 27  though  it  is  uncertain  whether  this  was 
effected  at  the  time  of  Augustus  or  after  the  fire  of  Nero.28 

The  Equiria  instituted  by  Romulus  took  place  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  a  name  also  given  to  the  part  of  the  Celian  hill  to  which 
the  races  were  transferred  when  the  Tiber  overflowed  the  Campus 
Martius  proper.29 

Polybius  bears  witness  to  the  sacrifice  of  horses  to  Mars  the  god  of 
war,30  and  we  also  have  a  record  of  their  consecration  in  those  let 
loose  by  Julius  Caesar  on  the  Rubicon.31 

22  ii.  59.  23  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  17.          24  S.v.  October  Eyuus. 

25  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  33.  26  Saturnalia,  i.  12.          27  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxxir. 

28  Cf.  H.  Jordan,  Topogr.  der  Stadt  Rom,  ii,  427. 

29  Pauli  Diac.  Exc.  s.v.  '  Martialis  Campus.' 

80  Hist.  xiii.  4,  B.  31  Suet,  Ixxxi. 
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To  the  early  Komans  war  and  agriculture  were  always  comple- 
mentary terms,  as  in  the  case  of  Seranus,  so  called  because  he  was 
discovered  sowing  (serentem)  when  public  honours  were  decreed  him, 
and  in  that  of  Quinctius  Cincinnatus  who,  when  appointed  Dictator, 
left  the  spade  or  the  plough  on  his  farm  across  the  Tiber,  to  shake 
off  the  dust  and  wipe  off  the  sweat ;  at  the  same  time  ordering  his 
wife  Kacilia  to  fetch  his  toga  from  the  hut.32 

That  notice  should  be  taken  of  these  instances  proves  that  with 
the  birth  of  the  Kepublic  the  type  of  the  legislative  and  agricultural 
soldier  was  beginning  to  disappear,  and  that  it  merely  recalled  the 
time  when  c  ipsorum  manibus  imperatorum  colebantur  agri'  when 
every  Koman  general  was  a  Seranus  or  a  Cincinnatus  without  know- 
ing it. 

When  C.  Furius  Cresinus  was  summoned  before  the  Curule 
Aedile  on  a  charge  of  sorcery  (he  was  supposed  to  have  transferred 
the  fertility  of  his  neighbour's  land  to  his  own)  he  came  down  to  the 
Forum  with  the  practical  proof  of  his  own  industry  as  a  farmer, 
bringing  with  him,  according  to  Piso,  sturdy  peasants,  well-fed  and 
dressed,  perfect  agricultural  implements,  heavy  spades,  powerful 
ploughs  and  well-fed  oxen.  '  Quirites,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  I  could  show 
you  my  thoughts  as  well,  my  watchings  and  the  sweat  of  my  brow.' 
Cresinus  looked  on  every  citizen  of  Kome  as  a  competent  judge  in 
matters  agricultural,  and  was  unanimously  acquitted. 

The  annual  sacrifice  in  the  Campus  Martius  appears  to  have  had 
as  its  object  the  propitiation  of  Mars  as  patron  of  agriculture,  for 
the  head  of  the  horse  was  girt  with  loaves  of  bread  threaded,  perhaps 
to  imitate  the  appearance  of  a  fillet,  '  panibus  redimibant  caput  equi 
wimolati  idibus  Octobribus  in  Campo  Martio,  quia  id  sacrificium 
fiehat  ob  frugum  eventum.' 33  In  its  position  on  the  walls  of  the 
Be  gia  the  head  of  the  horse  would  also  be  in  close  proximity  to 
the  sacrarium  of  Ops  Consiva,  and  we  know  that  the  Komans  offered 
prayers  to  Mars  pater  or  Marspitrem,  beloved  of  the  Accitani,  a 
Spanish  tribe,  as  an  emanation  of  solar  heat, '  radiis  ornatum,' 34  and 
that  they  sacrificed  sucking-pigs,  calves  and  young  lambs  (suovi- 
taurilia  lactentia)  for  the  prosperity  of  the  harvest,  vintage,  herds 
and  shepherds.35  We  also  know  that  the  Arval  brothers  sacrificed  to 
the  same  deity.36  The  Arval  brothers  were  a  rural  priesthood  whose 
insignia  was  a  wreath  of  corn  bound  with  white  ribands.37 

The  view  that  the  spears  of  the  sacrarium  represented  Mars  the 
peacemaker  is  upheld  by  the  existence  of  the  two  bay  trees  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Eegia,  one  of  which  *  ex  mediis  ignibus '  survived 
the  burning  of  Rome  604  A.u.c. 

The  bay  tree — the  messenger  of  peace — '  ipsa  pad/era,  ut  quam 

32  Liv.  iii.  26  ;  Pliny,  H.  N.  xviii.  5.  33  Pauli  Diac.  Exc. 

34  Macrob.  Saturnalia,  I.  xxiv.  35  Cato,  De  He  Rustica,  c.  xli. 

36  Cf.  G.  Henzen,  Acta  Fratrum  Arvalium,  p.  48.  37  Aul.  Gell.  vi.  7. 
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prcetendi  etiam  inter  armatos  hostes  quietis  sit  indicium,'38  was 
looked  upon  as  the  guardian  of  the  Caesars  and  the  Pontifices, 
'  Janitrix  Ccesarum  pontiftcumque  sola  et  domus  exornat  et  ante 
limina  excubat,'  39  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  tree  was  called 
Regia  before  it  was  called  Augusta,  '  laurus  quce  cospit  augusta 
appellari.' 

With  the  help  of  this  ancient  tradition,  we  can  form  an  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  adulation  of  the  senate,  in  causing  the  door  of  the 
house  of  Augustus  to  be  hung  with  bay  and  crowns  of  oak,  as  he 
himself  has  recorded  in  the  Ancyrean  inscription  : 


ET  LAUB^IS  POSTES  ^JDiUM  MEARUM  (vestiti  publice  coronaq)VE 

CIVICA   SVPER   IANUAM   MEAM   FIXA   EST.40 

That  the  Mars  of  the  sacrarium  was  a  Mars  of  Peace  we  have 
further  indication  in  the  custom  of  affixing  to  the  walls  of  the  Regia 
the  heads  of  the  mutinous  soldiers  who  were  sacrified  like  the 
October  Equus.  In  708  A.u.C.  Julius  Caesar  caused  two  of  them  to 
be  executed  in  the  Campus  Martius  at  the  hands  of  the  Pontifex  and 
the  martial  Flamen,  and  their  heads  affixed  to  the  Regia,  ical  ys 
K£(f)a\al  avr&v  irpos  TO  ]3a(7i\siov  avsrsdrjcrav.41 

Modern  critics  have  stigmatised  this  action  of  Caesar  as  a  cruel 
and  intentional  parody  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  October  Equus.  The 
fact  that  we  have  only  one  record  of  the  infliction  of  this  punishment 
seems  to  me  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  an  exceptional 
penalty,  any  more  than  the  bleeding,  which  was  resorted  to  as  a 
disciplinary  measure  in  the  army. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  during  the  war  against  the  Latins  (413  A.u.C.), 
caused  his  disobedient  son  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  ;  and  Valerius 
Maximus  says,  with  reference  to  the  military  discipline  of  the 
Romans,  *  His  piaculis,  Mars  imperii  nostri  pater,  numen  tuum 
propitiabatur.'  42 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the  Senate  dedicated  to  Mars 
their  land  which  lay  between  the  city  and  the  Tiber  known  as  the 
Campus  Martius.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  harvest  from  this 
land  was  collected  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  '  quia  religiosum  erat 
consumere.'  43  It  may  possibly  have  been  considered  a  sacrilege  to 
partake  of  corn  from  land  dedicated  to  Mars,  always  supposing  that 
the  consecration  had  not  already  taken  place  when  Romulus  instituted 
the  Equiria  on  the  same  spot  —  then  or  subsequently,  called  after 
Mars. 

We  know  that  the  Lex  Horatia  granted  to  the  Vestal  Caia 
Terratia  or  Fufetia  the  additional  privilege  of  marriage  for  having 
presented  the  Roman  people  with  the  Campus  Tiberinus  or  Martius, 

38  Pliny,  H.  N.  xv.  40.  39  Pliny,  1.  c.  39. 

44  Th.  Mommsen,  Res  gestae  dii  Augusti,  144.  41  Dio  Cass.  xliii.  24. 

42  ii.  7,  7.  43  Liv.  ii.  5. 
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and  that  the  names  of  Caia  Terratia  and  of  Acca  Larentia  were, 
according  to  Aulus  Grellius,  celebrated  in  ancient  records  (the  latter 
was  nurse  of  Romulus,  and  mother  of  twelve  sons  who  formed  the 
original  Collegium  of  the  Arval  brothers). 

The  custom  of  running  to  the  Regia  with  the  tail  of  the  horse 
sacrificed  in  October  in  the  Campus  Martius  finds  a  parallel  in  that 
si  ill  practised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gruinea,  of  cutting  off  with  a 
blow  the  tail  of  the  oxen  sacrificed  as  the  vegetative  spirit  of  grain,44 
the  virtues  of  which,  incarnated  in  animal  form,  were  supposed  to 
reside  in  the  tail :  the  last  handful,  or  sheaf,  of  corn  being  looked 
on  as  the  tail  of  its  vegetative  spirit,45  an  idea  exactly  the  opposite 
of  the  '  firstfruits  '  now  offered  by  peasants  to  the  Virgin. 

The  benefits  derived  from  the  autumnal  sacrifice  in  this  king's 
field  and  from  the  offerings  on  the  sacraria  of  the  Regia  appear  to 
have  been  shared  by  the  entire  people — '  participandce  rei  divince 
gratia.' 

Other  important  sacrifices  were  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the  spring- 
time when  animals  and  plants  are  ready  for  their  increase. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  commencement  of  the  Romulean  year, 
a  fresh  fire  was  lit  on  the  altar  of  Vesta,  ut  incipiente  anno  cura 
cfenuo  servandi  novati  ignis  inciperet,  whilst  the  old  branches  of  bay 
were  replaced  by  new  ones  on  the  Regia,  the  Curia,  and  the  houses 
of  the  Flamines.46 

At  the  'hordicidia'  the  Curia  flowed  with  the  blood  of  thirty 
cows,  '  boves  fordce  id  est  gravidce,  dictce  a  fetu,'  sacrificed  to  the 
pregnant  earth  'telluri  plence  victima  plena  datur.'  On  these 
occasions,  the  calves  extracted  from  the  cows  were  burnt ;  while  the 
ashes  were  mixed  by  the  Vestals 47  with  the  blood  of  a  horse  and 
distributed  to  the  people  at  the  Palilia  festival. 

These  rites  and  the  proximity  of  the  sacrarium  of  Mars  in  the 
Regia  to  the  Aedes  Sacra  of  Vesta  seem  indistinctly  to  call  to  our 
mind  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  Rome — son  of  Mars  and  Rhea 
>Silvia,  and  cause  one  to  fancy  that  side  by  side  with  the  cult  of  the 
sacred  fire,  others  not  less  important,  in  connection  with  the  mysteries 
of  generation,  may  have  been  entrusted  to  the  pure  spirits  of  the 
Vestals ;  and  our  thoughts  wander  back  to  the  time  when  man  lived 
in  harmony  with  nature,  when  every  natural  mystery  was  to  him  a 
sacred  one. 

GrlACOMO   BONI. 

44  Hequardt,  West  Africa. 

45  Frazer,  Golden  Bough ;  V.  W.  Mannhardt,  Roggenrvolf. 

46  Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  12.  47  Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  633. 
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A    DUTCH  FAIRY  TALE 


THE  Englishman  of  average  culture  is  quite  at  home  in  modern 
French  literature,  and  he  is  probably  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
that  of  Germany.  If  he  is  not  fortunate  enough  to  understand 
Italian,  at  least  he  can  read  Leopardi  and  D'Annunzio  in  transla- 
tions. The  authors  of  modern  Russia,  Tolstoi  and  Turgenef,  are 
easily  accessible  either  in  his  own  tongue  or  through  the  medium  of 
French;  the  Hungarian  novelist  Maurus  Jokai  is  as  familiar  to 
readers  of  the  present  generation  as  Dumas  was  to  their  fathers,  and 
even  the  writers  of  the  far  north,  Ibsen,  Bjornson  and  Jonas  Lie, 
have  become  household  words.  The  semi-mystical  authors  of 
Belgium  are  also  widely  read  in  England,  for  though  the  racial 
differences  which  separate  them  from  the  French  are  apparent  in  all 
that  they  have  written,  they  possess  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
being  born  to  French  as  their  mother  tongue. 

With  the  sister  country  of  Holland  the  case  is  widely  different. 
A  prejudice  attaches  to  the  very  name  of  Dutch.  We  figure  to  our- 
selves the  whole  nation  going  about  with  a  pail  in  one  hand  and  a 
mop  in  the  other,  and  we  refuse  to  believe  that  it  can  ever  rise  to 
higher  avocations  than  cheese-making  and  churning.  Dutch  litera- 
ture is  to  the  majority  of  us  an  inconceivable  idea,  but  within  its 
narrow  territory  Holland  nurtures  a  literary  movement  vigorous 
enough  to  furnish  a  monthly  review,  De  Nieuw  Gids,  which  is  little 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  august  periodical  over  which  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere  presides.  A  leading  figure  among  the  newer  men  is 
Frederik  Van  Eeden,  who,  with  his  fascinating  book  Johannes 
Viator,  took  the  reading  world  of  Holland  by  storm.  '  A  new  Bible/ 
was  the  comment  which  rose  to  everyone's  lips  when  the  book  first 
appeared,  but  though  Johannes  Viator  is  undoubtedly  a  work  of 
genius,  '  Confessions  of  a  Jin  de  siecle  Augustine '  would  perhaps 
be  a  more  accurate  description  of  this  strange  mixture  of  philosophic 
musing,  of  erotic  yearning,  and  of  keen  self-scrutiny. 

It  is  not,  however,  with  the  famous  John  the  Pilgrim  that  I  now 
propose  to  deal,  but  with  an  earlier  work,  De  Kleine  Johannes,  which 
under  the  fantastic  semblance  of  a  fairy  tale  conceals  a  philosophy  of 
life.  The  little  boy  of  the  story  is  a  seeker  after  truth,  asking,  as 
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men  in  all  ages  have  asked,  for  a  solution  of  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  He  meets  many  friends  in  his  fairy  world,  who  all  profess 
ability  to  help  him  :  to  each  one  of  them  in  turn  he  gives  himself  up 
unreservedly,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  he  has  travelled  by  a 
wrong  road  and  that  the  great  task  before  him  has  yet  to  be  begun. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  deep  human  significance  underlies 
the  framework  of  the  story,  but  the  allegory — if  that  be  not  too 
strong  a  word — is  nowhere  obtrusive,  and  each  reader  will  interpret 
it  according  to  his  own  theories  of  existence.  To  me  it  seems  that 
three  distinct  epochs  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
humanity  are  here  indicated.  Individual  souls  may  also  pass 
through  successive  stages  of  a  similar  nature,  but  the  world  at  any 
rate  has  certainly  known  those  very  distinct  periods  of  intellectual 
life  which  we  call  the  Greek,  the  Mediaeval,  and  the  Modern; 
periods  which  have  been  influenced  by  nature  worship  and  the  love 
of  beauty,  by  the  love  of  knowledge  and  of  those  magical  arts  which 
promised  to  reveal  it,  and  lastly  by  scientific  materialism.  In  the 
fairy  tale  these  three  stages  are  personified  by  Windekind,  a  radiant 
elf,  born  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  cradled  in  a  wind  flower;  by 
"Wistik  the  kobold  ;  and  by  Pluizer  the  cynic  and  his  friend  Doctor 
Cypher.  Windekind  knows  nothing,  or  at  least  he  will  reveal 
nothing,  concerning  the  problems  that  disquiet  the  soul  of  Johannes  ; 
he  only  knows  that  that  way  madness  lies,  and  constantly  he 
warns  Johannes  not  to  indulge  his  questioning  mood.  He  himself 
finds  complete  satisfaction  in  the  beauty  of  the  visible  universe  and 
seeks  nothing  beyond  it;  he  calls  the  Great  Light  his  Father,  but 
acknowledges  that  he  does  not  know  him  and  has  never  been  with 
him.  This  stage  of  human  thought  belongs  to  a  primitive  age  and 
cannot  be  of  long  duration.  Wistik  represents  a  later  development : 
he  is  conscious  of  the  moral  perplexities  which  beset  mankind,  he  is 
ha  anted  by  the  idea  of  some  magical  key  which  will  unlock  the 
riddle  of  the  earth,  but  though  he  is  ever  seeking  he  is  never  able  to 
come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Pluizer  stands  for  the  Spirit  that 
Denies ;  '  men  exist/  he  says,  '  and  figures,  but  there  is  nothing  else/ 
My  purpose  here  is  to  trace  the  moral  significance  of  Frederik 
Van  Eeden's  story,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  to  dwell  almost 
ex<  lusively  on  its  more  serious  aspects.  But  the  book  is  very  far 
from  being  a  mere  allegory :  if  it  were  capable  of  no  secondary 
interpretation  it  would  still  be  a  thoroughly  delightful  fairy  tale ; 
the  ball  in  the  rabbit's  burrow,  and  the  visits  to  ant  hills,  rooks* 
nests  and  crickets'  schools,  are  all  just  the  kind  of  thing  which 
children  love  to  read  about.  The  author  possesses  that  perfect 
sympathy  with  nature  which  makes  the  inanimate  world  so  real  and 
so  responsive  to  children  and  childlike  men.  From  a  literary  point 
of  view  he  is  at  his  best  in  his  descriptions  of  wide  rolling  dunes, 
mossy  heaths  and  murmuring  forests.  He  dwells  by  choice  on  the 
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more  gracious  aspects  of  nature,  on  glowing  sunsets  and  incense- 
breathing  morns,  and  in  this  he  shows  himself  akin,  among  the 
painters  of  his  nation,  to  Cuyp,  with  his  golden-tinted  canvases, 
rather  than  to  the  gloom  of  Hobbema  or  Ruysdael.  His  power  of 
expression  is  extraordinarily  vivid.  He  makes  us  see  the  lily  pond, 
and  hear  the  splash  of  the  water  as  the  frogs  pop  into  it  at  the 
sound  of  footsteps.  We  see  the  flower-laden  chestnut  trees  standing 
like  huge  candelabra  by  the  old  house,  and  the  wild  wood-cherry 
'  wearing  white  for  Eastertide.'  For  nature  he  has  nothing  but  love 
and  admiration,  but  mankind  appears  to  him  in  a  less  attractive 
guise.  It  is  always  the  faults  and  follies  of  men  which  evoke  those 
bursts  of  scorn  that  show  how  powerfully  he  can  wield  the  weapons 
of  sarcasm  and  irony.  His  animals  are  all  evident  caricatures  of 
men ;  most  of  them  are  absorbed  in  the  consciousness  of  their 
'  mission/  and  are  convinced  that  their  own  particular  function  is 
the  highest  end  of  mortal  endeavour.  The  cockchafers  regard  every 
creature  as  a  drone  who  is  not  engaged  in  the  serious  business  of 
eating  all  he  can,  '  veel  te  eten '  being  regarded  by  them  as  the 
whole  duty  of  the  chafer,  and  the  glow-worms  pride  themselves  on 
being  the  crown  of  creation,  on  the  strength  of  their  little  spark. 
The  peace-loving  ants  compel  every  other  tribe  of  ants  to  embrace 
their  principles  at  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  are  themselves 
prevented,  for  lack  of  time,  from  practising  what  they  preach,  while 
Kribbelgauw,  the  great  hero  of  the  spiders,  who  invented  a  net  in 
which  he  entrapped  millions  of  flies,  is  held  in  eternal  honour  on 
account  of  his  '  cruelty  and  cleverness.' 

But  the  full  strength  of  Van  Eeden's  irony  is  reserved  for  the 
castigation  of  conventional  religion.  He  is  himself  indubitably  a  man 
of  deep  religious  feeling,  but  for  the  popular  forms  in  which  the 
evangelicalism  of  Holland  is  embodied  he  has  nothing  but  scorn  and 
loathing.  Pious  folk  seem  to  him  a  grotesque  and  hideous  wen  on  the 
fair  face  of  nature,  and  he  is  never  tired  of  girding  at  their  ugliness 
and  vulgarity.  His  description  of  a  religious  picnic,  where  men  in 
tall  hats  pollute  the  air  with  the  smoke  of  their  cigars,  where  fat 
women  eat  oranges,  and,  having  strewn  the  grass  with  the  fragments 
of  their  meal,  settle  down  to  sing  hideous  hymns  and  listen  to  the 
fiery  eloquence  of  a  pasty-faced  preacher,  is  so  impregnated  with 
disgust  and  bitterness  that  the  reader  is  glad  to  turn  over  the  leaves 
hastily  and  get  away  from  it. 

The  author  has  many  moods,  and  his  style  varies  with  each 
feeling  as  it  passes ;  now  he  is  graceful,  tender  and  playful,  then  his 
voice  is  hushed  with  awe,  and  again  it  rises  in  biting  humour  and 
fierce  sarcasm,  but  it  is  always  attractive  and  always  persuasive. 
This  is  how  he  introduces  his  hero : 

Johannes  lived  in  an  old  house  with  a  large  garden.  It  was  a  difficult  place 
to  find  your  way  about  in,  for  it  had  many  dark  lobbies,  stairs,  little  chambers  and 
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empty  lumber  rooms,  and  the  garden  was  full  of  forcing  frames  and  greenhouses. 
It  was  a  whole  world  for  Johannes.  He  made  long  voyages  in  it,  and  gave  names 
to  all  his  discoveries.  .  .  .  Nor  must  you  think  it  strange  that  he  set  great  store 
by  his  dark  little  bedroom  with  the  tiny  window  panes.  He  loved  the  paper  with 
its  big,  flowery  pattern,  in  which  he  could  see  faces  as  he  lay  in  bed  in  the  morning  ; 
he  loved  the  picture  in  which  stiff  figures  promenaded  up  and  down  a  still  stiffer 
garden,  by  the  side  of  smooth  ponds  with  high  spouting  fountains  and  stately 
swans  .  .  .  but  most  of  all  he  loved  the  clock  on  the  wall.  He  always  wound  it 
up  with  most  religious  care,  and  believed  himself  bound  in  politeness  to  fix  his  eyes 
upon  it  as  he  went  to  sleep. 

But  a  better  companion  still  than  paper-hangings  or  clocks  was 
bis  dog  Presto.  The  little  boy  was  never  lonely  ;  if  he  had  been  he 
might  have  made  friends  of  his  schoolfellows,  but  he  really  never 
felt  thoroughly  at  ease  till  he  was  alone  with  Presto.  Sometimes 
!ae  went  for  long  walks  with  his  father  over  the  dunes,  and  then 
Johannes  asked  questions  about  all  that  he  saw  and  heard — why  the 
world  was  as  it  was,  for  instance,  why  the  creatures  and  the  plants 
had  to  die,  and  if  miracles  ever  happened.  '  But  Johannes'  father 
was  a  wise  man,  he  never  tried  to  explain  what  he  didn't  under- 
stand ;  that  was  good  for  Johannes.'  This  question,  c  waarom  alles  is 
^ooals  het  is/  is  the  problem  that  the  child  never  ceases  to  ask, 
though  under  the  influence  of  Windekind  his  doubts  are  for  the 
moment  lulled  to  rest. 

The  air  lay  warm  over  the  lake,  and  very  still.  The  sun,  hot  and  tired  after 
its  day's  work,  seemed  to  be  resting  for  a  moment  on  the  far-off  edge  of  the  dunes, 
V>efore  turning  in  for  the  night.  .  .  .  The  beech  tree  which  hung  over  the  lake 
was  taking  advantage  of  the  quietness  of  the  water  to  have  a  good  look  at  herself, 
and  the  solitary  heron,  standing  on  one  leg  among  the  broad  leaves  of  the  water- 
lilies,  forgot  that  what  he  really  came  for  was  to  catch  frogs,  and  stared  down  his 
cose  in  a  brown  study. 

Johannes  liked  to  visit  the  lake  on  these  quiet  evenings,  and  to- 
tight  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  getting  into  the  boat 
v  hich  lay  moored  at  the  foot  of  the  beech  tree  and  trying  to  reach 
tiat  wonderful  cloud  country  that  rose  glowing  out  of  the  water. 

Hush !  what  was  that  ?  A  sigh  stole  over  the  surface  of  the  water  .  .  .  and 
then  a  great  blue  dragonfly  alighted  on  the  edge  of  the  boat,  fluttering  its  wings  in 
a  wide  circle.  Larger  and  larger  grew  the  circle,  and  the  wings  moved  so  fast  that 
Johannes  could  see  nothing  but  a  mist.  Then  slowly  out  of  the  mist  two  dark, 
shining  eyes  emerged,  and  a  bright  slender  figure  clad  in  pale  blue  sat  in  its  place. 
I:i  its  fair  hair  a  wreath  of  wind  flowers  was  entwined,  and  gauzy  wings,  with 
.a]l  the  colours  of  a  soap  bubble,  glittered  on  its  shoulders. 

A  tremor  of  joy  ran  through  Johannes.     It  was  a  miracle ! 

'  Will  you  be  my  friend  ? '  he  whispered.  .  .  . 

'  Yes,  Johannes,'  was  the  reply,  and  the  voice  sounded  like  the  rustling  of  the 
rreds  in  the  evening  breeze,  or  the  patter  of  rain  on  forest  leaves. 

1  By  what  name  shall  1  call  you  ?  '  asked  Johannes. 

'  I  was  born  in  the  cup  of  a  wind  flower — call  me  Windekind.' 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  set  and  the  moon  looked  down  on  the 
lake  with  pale  disapproving  face.  'Never  mind,  mother,  ic  is  all 
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right;  I'm  sure  I  can  trust  him/  said  Windekind,  and  then  he 
explained  that  his  mother  did  not  like  his  talking  to  mortals, 
and  Johannes  must  promise  never  to  say  a  word  about  him  to 
any  one. 

This  was  the  novice's  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  and, 
when  his  vow  was  made,  a  kiss  upon  his  forehead  admitted  him  to 
the  secrets  which  are  hid  from  men.  Now  he  understood  what  the 
reeds  whispered  to  each  other,  and  the  ceremonial  dance  of  the 
midges  no  longer  perplexed  him  with  its  mazy  windings. 

That  night  he  attended  a  State  ball  in  a  rabbit  burrow,  and  was 
presented  to  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies,  who  took  from  his  own 
neck  a  small  golden  key  and  gave  it  to  Johannes.  The  king  told 
him  that  it  belonged  to  a  golden  casket  which  contained  a  precious 
treasure,  but  where  the  casket  was  the  king  could  not  tell ;  '  but,'  he 
concluded,  '  only  seek  diligently,  be  firm  and  true,  and  all  will  go  well 
with  you.' 

So  far  from  all  going  well,  Johannes  discovered  soon  that  this  gift 
was  the  beginning  of  sorrows.  The  disciple  of  nature  found  all  his  new 
sensibilities  jarred  and  hurt  by  contact  with  the  rough  world.  He 
got  into  trouble  at  home  and  at  school,  and  was  continually  op- 
pressed with  anxiety  lest  his  key  should  be  discovered  and  taken 
from  him.  He  had  hung  it  round  his  neck,  and  for  the  time  it  was 
safe;  but  Saturday  was  bath  night,  and  then  what  could  he  do? 
Friday  evening  came,  and  Johannes  was  sitting  by  his  window  think- 
ing and  thinking  how  to  hide  his  treasure,  when  the  air  seemed 
stirred  by  fluttering  wings,  the  scent  of  lilies  of  the  valley  breathed 
around  him,  and  on  the  window-sill,  close  to  his  elbow,  sat  Winde- 
kind. Johannes  confided  his  anxieties  about  the  key,  and  after  they 
had  spent  a  merry  night  in  the  woods  together  they  buried  it 
beneath  the  roots  of  a  wild  hedge-rose  on  the  dunes.  It  was  a  relief 
to  know  that  the  key  was  safe,  but  when  Johannes  awoke  in  his  bed 
next  morning  and  found  no  sign  to  reassure  his  faith,  he  felt  very 
lonely  and  desolate,  and  when  next  Windekind  summoned  him  he 
left  his  home  and  his  father  and  Presto  at  his  bidding,  and  never 
returned  to  them  again. 

One  day  Windekind  spoke  of  the  Great  Light  whence  all  men 
come,  but  whom  they  now  no  longer  know. 

'  Do  you  mean  God  ?  '  asked  Johannes  shyly. 

1  God  ? '  and  Windekind' s  deep  eyes  laughed  softly.  '  I  know  what  you  think 
about,  Johannes,  when  you  hear  that  name.  You  think  of  the  chair  by  your  bed 
where  you  used  to  say  that  long  evening  prayer,  of  the  green  silk  curtains  in  your 
pew  at  church,  of  the  capital  letters  in  your  Bible  ...  of  discordant  singing  and 
foul  atmosphere.  What  you  mean  by  this  name,  Johannes,  is  a  ludicrous  travesty 
of  the  truth — a  big  petroleum  lamp  instead  of  the  sun.' 

1  But  what  is  the  Great  Light  called  then,  Windekind,  and  to  whom  should  I 
pray?' 

'  Johannes,  if  there  were  an  answer  to  your  question  you  would  no  more 
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understand  it  than  an  earth-worm  the  music  of  the  spheres.    Nevertheless,  I  will 
teach  you  how  to  pray.' 

And  they  flew  away  together  beyond  woods  and  dunes  towards  a 
high  range  of  hills  behind  which  lay  the  sea. 

A  long,  white,  downy  edge  of  foam  encircled  the  wide  expanse  like  an  ermine 
border  on  a  blue  velvet  robe.  Johannes  gazed  in  long  rapt  silence ;  he  felt  as  if  the 
great  portals  of  the  universe  were  flung  wide,  and  his  little  soul  were  absorbed  in 
the  first  rays  of  eternity. 

'  Thus  must  you  pray,'  said  Windekind. 

But  the  human  mind  has  never  been  able  to  find  complete  satis- 
faction in  second  causes ;  mere  phenomena,  however  beautiful  and 
awe-inspiring,  fail  to  satisfy  its  ultimate  desires,  desires  which  are 
always  and  everywhere  yearning  after  a  knowledge  of  the  power 
behind  phenomena.  To  attain  this  men  will  renounce  everything 
that  yields  them  merely  sensuous  gratification,  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
knowledge  they  will  spurn  delights  and  live  laborious  days,  and  like 
little  Johannes,  they  will  forsake  the  flower-crowned  poet,  however 
dearly  he  may  be  loved,  to  toil  with  the  alchemist  and  philosopher. 
In  Van  Eeden's  parable  Johannes'  next  adventure  is  his  meeting  with 
Wistik,  the  wisest  of  the  kobolds,  a  little  grey-haired  sage,  who  knew 
the  sacied  books  of  all  the  woodland  creatures,  and  in  one  of  these 
books,  he  whispered  to  Johannes,  the  truth  stood,  and  he  knew  how 
to  find  it. 

'  Listen,  Johannes,  men  have  the  golden  casket,  elves  have  the  golden  key.  He 
who  opens  it  must  be  a  friend  of  both.  A  spring  night  is  the  right  time,  and 
Robin  Redbreast  knows  the  way.' 

Then  Johannes  remembered  his  key  and  danced  for  joy,  and 
immediately  he  rushed  away  to  tell  the  great  news  to  Windekind. 

1  Windekind,'  he  called,  but  he  was  frightened  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
yoice. 

'  Windekind  ! '  It  sounded  like  a  human  voice  and  a  shy  night  bird  started 
ip  shrieking  with  fright.  .  .  .  Once  more  he  called,  but  he  dared  not  repeat  the 
t:ry — his  voice  was  sacrilege,  and  Windekind's  name  a  mockery. 

For  the  man  who  seeks  the  highest  truth  the  voice  of  nature  has  no 
answer. 

To  Wistik,  however,  and  his  philosophy  Johannes  gave  a  very 
divided  allegiance  :  instead  of  devoting  himself  heartily  to  the  search 
for  the  book  in  which  the  cause  of  all  things  was  written,  plain  and 
distinct,  he  went  and  fell  in  love  with  a  little  human  girl,  and  would 
have  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  dalliance  with  her,  had  not  Wistik 
spurred  his  flagging  zeal.  After  one  of  these  reminders  he  confided 
to  his  friend  Kobinetta  the  object  of  his  search,  and  when  he  spoke 
-of  a  wonderful  book  which  explained  the  why  and  wherefore  of  every- 
thing in  the  world,  she  imagined,  like  the  well  brought  up  maiden 
that  she  was,  that  she  knew  all  about  it,  and  promised  that  next 
morning  Johannes  should  know  too. 
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The  scene  which  follows  is  characteristic  of  the  author's  attitude 
towards  conventional  religion,  and  that  narrow  conception  of  (rod 
which  limits  divine  revelation  to  one  age  and  to  one  book.  In  an 
ugly  room  with  an  ugly  carpet,  a  number  of  black- coated  men  were 
seated  round  a  table ;  their  voices  were  harsh  and  their  sharp  eyes 
shone  as  they  gloated  over  their  expected  convert.  But  when 
Johannes  saw  the  familiar  volume,  and  was  informed  that  therein  lay 
the  way  of  life,  he  said  sadly  that  this  could  not  be  the  book  of  his 
quest,  for  if  so  there  would  be  peace  and  concord  among  men,  and 
there  was  not.  The  gentlemen  in  the  black  coats  had  no  arguments 
to  oppose  to  this  statement,  which  indeed  was  unanswerable,  there- 
fore one  of  them,  who  was  Kobinetta's  father,  accused  the  little 
sceptic  of  impiety  and  forbade  him  ever  to  set  foot  in  the  house  again. 
Being  thus  cast  out  from  men,  Johannes  turned  to  his  fairy  friends, 
but  Wistik  only  chided  him  for  his  'human  clumsiness,'  and  the 
heath  roses  said  proudly  that  they  did  not  speak  to  men. 

To  minds  perplexed  by  metaphysical  subtleties  the  certainties  of 
the  exact  sciences  afford  unspeakable  relief.  Here  we  deal  with 
facts,  with  sensible  realities,  and  even  if  the  horizon  is  more  limited 
than  of  old,  it  is  no  small  comfort  to  find  firm  unshifting  ground 
beneath  our  feet.  Men  who  are  wearied  with  the  search  after  the 
unknowable  and  the  infinite  gladly  take  refuge  in  the  study  of 
zoophytes  and  amoaba.  The  emotional  state  which  accompanies 
this  intellectual  attitude  is  one  of  pessimism,  in  which  annihila- 
tion is  regarded  as  the  supreme  good  and  the  blind  Wille  zu  leben 
as  the  great  curse  of  humanity.  It  is  this  phase  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  is  typified  in  Johannes'  last  experiment. 

As  Johannes  sat  and  wept  over  the  loss  of  Kobinetta  a  sharp 
scornful  voice  accosted  him.  '  Well,  friend,  what  are  you  sitting 
there  and  howling  about  ? '  and  then  a  little  wizened  man  with  thin 
legs  and  a  big  head  introduced  himself  as  Pluizer  (the  Cynic),  and 
said  that  he  knew  an  astonishing  number  of  things — in  fact,  almost 
everything.  He  knew  all  about  Windekind  and  Wistik,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  they  were  very  clever  people — only  they  didn't  exist — 
and  he  knew  all  about  the  key  and  the  casket,  and  promised  to  help 
Johannes  to  find  out  everything  for  which  he  had  so  long  sought. 
He  then  carried  Johannes  away  from  the  dunes,  and  they  took  up 
their  abode  together  in  a  large  town. 

'  Look  how  fast  all  the  people  are  walking,'  continued  Pluizer.  '  You  can  see 
they  are  all  looking  for  something,  can't  you  P  The  funny  part  of  it  is  that  hardly 
one  of  them  knows  exactly  what  he  is  looking  for.  When  they  have  searched 
a  while  someone  comes  up  to  them  called  Hein.' 

<  Who  is  that  ?  '  asked  Johannes. 

'  O  !  a  good  friend  of  mine,  I'll  introduce  you  to  him  one  of  these  days.  Then 
Hein  says,  "Are  you  looking  for  me?"  But  to  that  people  nearly  always 
reply,  "  O  no,  I  don't  want  you."  But  Hein  answers,  "  There  is  nothing  else  to 
find  except  me ! "  and  they  have  to  be  content  with  Hein.' 
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Johannes  understood  that  he  spoke  of  death.  .  .  . 

'  Shall  I  find  nothing,  Pluizer,  nothing  else  besides ' 

'  Yes,  you  certainly  will  find  Hein  some  day,  but  not  yet,  only  keep 
seeking.' 

'But  the  book,  Pluizer,  you  will  let  me  find  the  book  ? ' 

'  Now  who  knows  ?  I  haven't  said  no.  We  must  look  and  look.  We  at  any 
late  know  what  we  are  looking  for,  that  much  Windekind  taught  us.' 

Pluizer  took  Johannes  to  place  him  under  the  tuition  of  Doctor 
Cypher.  They  found  the  great  man  alone  in  his  study,  busily 
vivisecting  a  rabbit.  Johannes's  first  impulse  was  to  rush  forward 
and  loosen  the  cords  which  were  cutting  the  flesh  of  the  poor 
bunny  to  the  bone,  but  he  felt  his  hands  seized  from  behind,  and 
both  Pluizer  and  the  Doctor  stared  at  him  in  amazement.  Pluizer 
then  introduced  the  new  pupil  and  made  excuses  for  his  rude 
behaviour. 

*  My  dear  boy/  said  the  Doctor,  '  you  seem  too  tender-hearted  to  begin  just 
jet ;  however  this  is  the  first  time,  and  that  is  always  a  little  trying.  But  you 
must  understand  we  are  men  and  not  animals,  and  the  welfare  of  humanity  and 
the  advancement  of  science  are  well  worth  a  few  rabbits.' 

1  You  hear,'  said  Pluizer, i  Science  and  Humanity  ! ' 

1  The  man  of  science,'  continued  the  Doctor,  '  stands  high  above  all  other  men. 
But  he  must  renounce  the  little  weaknesses  of  other  men  for  the  sake  of  one 
great  object,  Science.  Do  you  desire  to  be  such  a  man  ?  Is  that  your  vocation, 
boy?' 

Johannes  hesitated.  '  I  want  to  find  the  book,'  he  said,  *  that  Wistik  told  me 
about.' 

The  Doctor  looked  puzzled  and  asked,  <  Wistik  P  ' 

But  Pluizer  said  quickly,  *  He  does  wish  it,  Doctor,  I  know  he  does.  He  seeks 
fie  highest  wisdom,  he  wants  to  know  the  essential  being  of  things.' 

Johannes  nodded.     Yes,  so  far  as  he  understood  that  was  his  aim. 

1  Well,  then,  you  must  be  strong,  J  ohannes,  not  childish  and  pitiful.  In  that 
case  I  will  help  you ;  but  consider,  it  must  be  all  or  nothing.' 

And  Johannes  helped  with  trembling  hands  to  bind  the  loosened  cords  round 
t  be  paws  of  the  rabbit. 

They  left  Doctor  Cypher's,  and  Pluizer  took  his  pupil  to  see  the 
town :  they  went  everywhere,  into  the  narrowest  streets  where  the 
sky  above  their  heads  seemed  no  wider  than  a  finger's  breadth,  into 
great  factories  full  of  the  hum  of  machinery,  and  into  small  close 
rooms  where  Johannes  could  hardly  breathe.  Nightfall  came  at 
List,  the  tall  old  houses  seemed  to  lean  against  one  another  in  weary 
sleep,  and  Pluizer  told  Johannes  of  all  the  pain  that  was  endured 
behind  those  walls,  of  the  bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  went  on, 
without  pause  or  pity ;  he  told  him  everything  that  was  most  sordid, 
base  and  low,  and  then  grinned  with  pleasure  to  see  how  pale  and 
silent  his  pupil  had  become.  But  in  one  house  brilliant  lights  were 
shining  and  a  procession  of  carriages  stood  before  the  door.  Inside 
a  grand  ball  was  going  on,  and  Johannes  thought  he  had  never  seen 
anything  more  beautiful.  But  Pluizer,  who  would  not  leave  one 
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pleasant  delusion  untouched,  bade  him  look  a  little  further  than  '  the 
end  of  his  nose/  He  looked  round  and  saw  the  pale  form  of  Death 
standing  close  behind  him. 

The  powerful  scene  which  follows  is  almost  too  ghastly  for 
description.  Pluizer  takes  Johannes  to  the  cemetery  of  the  town, 
and  there  with  the  earthworm  for  their  guide  they  explore  the 
graves,  they  bore  through  the  coffins  and  crawl  over  the  faces  of 
corpses,  while  Pluizer  improves  the  occasion  by  teaching  contempt 
even  for  the  dead.  The  next  day  Johannes  began  his  studies  with 
Doctor  Cypher,  and  though  everything  he  learnt  ran  to  figures  he 
enjoyed  his  wonderful  lessons  in  botany  and  zoology ;  everything 
seemed  to  him  so  delicately  adjusted,  so  eloquent  of  plan  and  design. 
But  Pluizer  scoffed  at  the  purposive  arrangements  of  plants  which 
even  a  bee  could  destroy,  at  the  waste  of  seeds  and  blossoms,  and 
told  Johannes  that  this  Designer  of  his  must  be  a  precious  bungler, 
for  it  took  men  all  their  time  to  patch  up  his  bad  work.  Then  the 
boy's  pleasure  in  his  studies  died  away,  and  nothing  pleased  him  any 
more  except  sleep,  where  (thought  and  pain  were  both  alike  for- 
gotten. He  went  on  working,  however,  in  a  dogged,  mechanical  way, 
though  the  more  he  sought  the  light  the  darker  his  life  became. 
Memories  of  Windekind  disturbed  him,  but  when  he  asked  Pluizer 
whether  the  elf  had  ever  existed  he  replied,  '  Never.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  but  men  and  figures/  Then  Johannes  knew 
that  he  had  been  deceived. 

Slowly  the  long  winter  passed  away,  and  one  bright  spring 
morning  Doctor  Cypher  announced  that  he  had  to  go  and  visit  a 
sick  person,  and  that  Johannes  and  Pluizer  must  accompany  him. 
It  was  a  warm  sunny  day,  and  from  the  windows  of  the  train 
Johannes  watched  the  white  butterflies  flitting  over  the  flowery 
meadows  and  the  wide  green  fields  with  their  plumy  grass  and  graz- 
ing cattle.  Then  suddenly  he  felt  a  thrill  run  through  him,  for 
there  before  his  eyes  lay  the  billowy  dunes.  Next  came  the  woods 
carpeted  with  dark  green  moss  and  flecked  with  patches  of  sunshine, 
and  that  fragrance  in  the  air  was  the  scent  of  birch  saplings  and 
fir  needles.  The  last  part  of  the  journey  was  performed  on  foot, 
but  as  they  walked  through  the  wood  Johannes  could  not  help 
looking  behind  him  now  and  then,  for  he  fancied  that  he  saw  the  tall 
pale  figure  of  Hein,  with  whom  he  had  grown  familiar  in  the  streets 
of  the  city.  The  path  became  more  and  more  familiar  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, until  at  last  Johannes  perceived  that  they  had  reached  his 
old  home.  Slowly  they  mounted  the  stairs  into  his  father's  room, 
Hem  following  close  upon  their  heels,  and  there  behind  the  bed- 
curtains  lay  the  earnest,  kindly  face  that  he  so  well  remembered. 
Now  it  was  pale  and  weak,  and  no  sound  escaped  the  lips  but  a  low 
moaning.  The  doctor  turned  towards  his  patient,  and  the  boy  took 
up  his  position  by  the  window  and  tried  to  think.  But  Pluizer 
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would  not  leave  him  for  a  moment  in  peace ;  he  stood  over  him  and 
taunted  him  with  his  grief,  and  teased  him  about  his  foolish  dreams 
and  his  childish  imaginations,  interrupting  himself  to  repeat,  '  Hark ! 
the  moaning  is  getting  weaker  and  weaker,  and  the  sooner  it  is  over 
the  better.'  This  illness  was  a  strange  case,  it  seemed,  which  even 
Doctor  Cypher  did  not  understand.  The  eyes  of  the  uninvited  guest 
were  fixed  upon  the  clock,  and  the  groans  came  fainter  and  lower, 
uatil  Death  turned  towards  the  bed  and  raised  his  hand — then  all 
was  still.  The  suspense  of  the  last  hours  of  listening  was  over,  and 
Johannes  felt  himself  falling  into  a  dark  and  fathomless  void.  He 
heard  the  Doctor  quit  the  room,  saying  that  he  left  the  rest  to 
Pluizer,  but  still  he  could  not  move  nor  speak.  But  when  he  saw 
Pluizer  take  a  knife  and  approach  the  bed,  then  at  last  he  roused 
himself,  and  before  the  Cynic  could  reach  the  body  he  had  placed 
himself  in  front  of  him.  '  No,'  he  said,  and  his  voice  sounded  deep, 
like  a  man's.  He  had  never  opposed  Pluizer  before ;  now  they  met 
in  a  mortal  struggle,  and  Johannes  learnt  how  strong  his  enemy 
was.  The  sight  of  the  glittering  knives  gave  him  courage  ;  he  had 
seen  them  before  and  knew  what  they  meant ;  his  breath  began  to 
fail,  his  eyes  grew  dim,  but  still  he  held  on.  Then  slowly  resist- 
ance ceased,  his  muscles  relaxed,  and  he  found  his  hands  empty. 
When  he  looked  up  Pluizer  had  vanished,  only  Death  sat  by 
the  bed. 

'That  was  well  done,  Johannes/  he  said. 

'  Will  he  come  back  again  ?  '  whispered  Johannes. 

Death,  shook  his  head.  '  Never.  He  who  has  once  defied  him  never  sees  him 
again.' 

'  And  Windekind,  shall  1  see  Windekind  again  ?  ' 

'  I  alone  can  bring  you  to  Windekind.  It  is  through  me  alone  that  you  can 
find  the  book.' 

'  Then  take  me  with  you,  now  that  I  have  no  one  left  to  me.  I  don't  want  to 
stay  any  longer.' 

Again  Death  shook  his  head.  '  You  love  men,  Johannes ;  you  didn't  know  it, 
but  you  have  always  loved  them.  You  must  be  a  good  man  ;  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
be  a  good  man.' 

Then  the  tall,  dark  form  walked  out  into  the  sunshine,  and  Johannes  laid  his 
he.id  on  the  bed  and  wept. 

Some  hours*  passed,  and  still  the  boy  continued  to  weep,  until  he 
heard  a  clear  voice  calling  *  Child  of  the  Sun,  Child  of  the  Sun.' 
That  must  be  Windekind,  he  thought ;  no  other  being  had  ever  called 
him  by  that  name.  Again  the  voice  !  sweeter  and  clearer  than  ever. 
Ho  felt  constrained  to  leave  the  dark  room  and  look  out  at  the  beau- 
tiful sunset.  The  evening  was  peaceful  as  prayer,  and  Johannes  felt 
the  mood^return  in  which  Windekind  had  bidden  him  pray.  In  the 
distance  a  speck  of  azure  moved  between  the  trees,  and  the  boy 
hastened  to  follow  it.  But  quickly  as  he  ran  he  could  not  keep  up 
with  that  flutter  of  blue,  and  when  he  had  climbed  the  last  ridge  of 
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the  dunes  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  boat  far  out  at  sea. 
At  one  end  stood  Windekind,  and  something  golden  glittered  in  hi& 
hand,  and  at  the  other  end  Johannes  thought  he  discerned  the  dim 
figure  of  Death. 

As  he  stood  and  watched  the  boat  a  still  more  wonderful  sight 
met  his  gaze.  Down  the  pathway  of  the  water  came  a  human  form, 
treading  calmly  on  the  glowing  waves  ;  his  face  was  pale  and  his  deep 
eyes  were  full  of  tender  sadness. 

'  Who  are  you  ?  '  asked  Johannes.     '  Are  you  a  man  ?  ' 

1 A  man,  and  more  than  a  man,'  was  the  reply. 

(  Are  you  Jesus,  God  ? ' 

'  Speak  not  the  names,'  said  the  figure.  '  Once  they  were  holy  and  pure  as 
priestly  garments,  and  precious  as  life-giving  bread,  but  they  have  been  made  wash 
for  swine  and  motley  lor  fools.  Name  them  not,  for  their  meaning  has  become 
folly,  their  sanctity  scorn.  Those  who  will  know  me  must  rid  themselves  of 
names  and  listen  to  their  own  hearts.' 

1 1  know  you,  I  know  you,'  said  Johannes. 

'  It  was  I  who  made  you  weep  for  men,  though  you  understood  not  your  own 
tears.  It  was  I  who  gifted  you  with  love,  the  love  that  you  comprehended  not ; 
I  have  been  with  you  and  you  have  not  seen  me,  I  have  touched  your  heart  and 
you  have  not  known  me.' 

'  Why  can  I  see  you  now  ?  ' 

'  Many  tears  must  purify  the  eyes  that  are  to  behold  me.  And  you  must  not 
weep  for  yourself  alone,  but  for  me,  then  you  will  see  me  and  know  me  for  a 
familiar  friend.' 

*  I  do  know  you,  I  recognise  you,  let  me  be  with  you.' 

The  figure  pointed  to  the  crystal  boat  sailing  into  the  light,  and 
again  he  stretched  his  hand  to  the  darkening  east.  '  That  is  my 
way/  he  said,  '  where  men  and  misery  dwell ;  yonder  is  light  and 
happiness  and  everything  you  have  ever  desired.  Choose.' 

Then  Johannes  turned  his  gaze  slowly  from  Windekind's 
glittering  form  and  stretched  his  hands  towards  the  earnest- 
eyed  figure,  and  with  his  companion  he  faced  the  chill  night  wind 
and  chose  the  hard  path  to  the  gloomy  city  where  dwell  men  and 
misery. 

A  new  lesson  had  begun,  the  lesson  that 

Knowledge  by  suffering  entereth, 
And  life  is  perfected  by  death. 

MARGARET  ROBINSON. 
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THE  SCARCITY  OF  COAL 


THROUGHOUT  Europe  consumers  are  complaining  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  coal.  In  London  best  coal  in 
February  was  quoted  at  40s.  a  ton,  and  in  many  of  the  poorer  districts 
2s.  to  2s.  4:d.  per  hundredweight  was  charged  for  inferior  coal  when 
bought  in  small  quantities.  The  pinch  of  enhanced  prices  is  felt 
throughout  the  country  in  a  way  not  experienced  since  1873.  This 
scarcity  of  coal  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  British  industrial 
supremacy  has  been  largely  due  to  the  abundant  supplies  of  coal  at 
reasonable  prices.  With  a  coal  famine  and  exorbitant  prices  the 
manufacturing  power  of  the  country  will  disappear.  Great  Britain, 
however,  is  not  suffering  alone,  for  coal  is  equally  scarce  in  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Austria  and  Russia.  It  is  of  interest,  therefore, 
to  consider  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the  present  rise  in  price. 

Many  believe  that  merchants  are  forcing  up  the  price  on  the  pre- 
texu  that  the  abnormal  demand  created  by  the  war  absorbs  all  the 
available  coal.  In  reality  the  transports,  which  in  many  cases  have 
merely  altered  their  usual  course,  have  caused  only  a  slight  increase  in 
the  demand,  as  also  has  the  cessation  of  the  output  of  the  collieries  in 
Natal  and  Cape  Colony.  Moreover,  the  number  of  miners  called  to 
the  Militia  and  the  Reserves  has  had  but  an  insignificant  effect  in 
lessening  the  output.  The  war  is  thus  responsible  only  to  a  trifling 
extent  for  the  rise.  The  chief  causes  are  the  great  activity  in  the 
European  iron  and  steel  trades  and  the  increased  Continental  demand 
owiag  to  strikes.  It  has  been  asserted  that  owing  to  the  higher 
wages  now  obtaining  in  the  British  collieries  miners  are  working  for 
a  much  shorter  time.  This  statement,  however,  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  official  returns  published  in  the  Labour  Gazette,  which  show  that 
the  average  number  of  days  worked  per  week  in  the  British  collieries 
during  the  month  ending  the  4th  of  February,  1900,  was  5'69,  as 
compared  with  5*63  a  year  ago. 

The  future  of  British  coal  mining  is  a  matter  for  serious 
consideration.  In  1840  Great  Britain  produced  75  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply  of  coal ;  at  the  present  time  it  produces  only  30  per 
cent.  The  condition  of  the  iron  trade  has  always  exercised  a  most 
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important  influence  on  the  production  of  coal,  so  that  a  large 
demand  for  iron  draws  with  it  a  large  demand  for  mineral  fuel. 
Statistics  show  us,  however,  that  since  1870  the  world's  production 
of  pig-iron  has  increased  from  12,000,000  to  35,657,000  tons;  but  the 
share  taken  by  Great  Britain  has  fallen  from  48*8  per  cent,  to  24 
per  cent. ;  whilst  that  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  14  per 
cent,  to  33  per  cent.,  that  of  Germany  from  11  per  cent,  to  20  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  Russia  from  3  per  cent,  to  6  per  cent.  In  con- 
sidering the  production  of  coal  we  have  to  deal  with  figures  of  vast 
magnitude.  In  1898  the  world  produced  no  less  than  662,820,000 
tons,  of  which  amount  Great  Britain  produced  30'48  per  cent.,  the 
United  States  29*63  per  cent.,  G-ermany  and  Luxemburg  19'74  per 
cent.,  Austria-Hungary  5 '42  per  cent.,  France  4*89  per  cent., 
Belgium  3-33  per  cent.,  and  Russia  1*94  per  cent.  While  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  its  coal-mining 
industry  has  not  developed  so  rapidly  as  that  of  its  American  and 
Continental  commercial  rivals,  Great  Britain  still  holds,  as  it  always 
has  done,  the  first  place. 

Although  coal  was  first  mined  as  far  back  as  the  year  1113,  by 
the  monks  of  the  Klosterrath  Abbey,  at  Kirchrath-on-the-Wurm,  it 
was  in  Great  Britain  that  it  was  first  used  on  a  large  scale,  on  the 
Tyne,  the  '  coaly  Tine  '  of  Milton.  In  1239  King  Henry  the  Third 
granted  a  charter  for  raising  coals  for  fuel  to  the  townsmen  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  so  early  was  their  produce  attracted  to 
London,  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  great  complaint 
arose  of  the  injury  done  by  the  coal  smoke  to  the  health  of  the 
citizens.  At  a  later  date  the  '  tyrannical  oppressions '  of  the  New- 
castle charters  and  grants  were  set  forth  by  Ralph  Gardiner  in  a 
quaint  work  entitled  England's  Grievance  Discovered  in  relation  to 
the  Coal  Trade,  published  in  1655,  in  which,  in  his  epistle  dedicatory 
to  His  Highness  Oliver,  Lord  Protector,  he  petitions  for  '  a  revival  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  statute,  11  Rich.  II.  cap.  7,  for  a  free  trade 
to  all,  which  voided  all  monopolies  and  charters,  as  being  the  greatest 
grievance  in  a  commonwealth/  '  It  will,'  he  writes,  '  not  onely  make 
this  your  nation  equivalent  with  Venice,  Holland,  and  other  free 
rich  States,  in  riches,  but  preserve  timber,  and  reduce  coals  under 
20s.  the  chalder  all  the  year  at  London,  but  also  augment  to  your 
publique  revenue  above  40,000£.  per  ann.  in  that  very  port  of  the 
river  of  Tine.' 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  Great  Britain 
about  10,000,000  tons  were  raised  annually.  The  Continental  pro- 
duction at  the  time  was  very  small,  the  large  expanse  of  forest  land 
having  delayed  the  necessity  for  turning  to  mineral  fuel.  Since  then 
enormous  strides  have  been  made.  At  that  period  the  machinery 
was  of  a  primitive  type.  Even  in  1837  a  colliery  was  in  operation 
in  the  county  of  Durham  at  which  coals  were  raised  by  a  donkey 
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and  banked  out  and  sold  by  an  old  woman.     Compare  this  with  a 
modern  pit  raising  1,500  tons  a  day  from  a  depth  of  half  a  mile. 

The  produce  of  a  coal  seam  5  feet  thick  is  6,000  tons  per  acre, 
and  taking  this  as  an  average  thickness,  the  area  of  coal  annually 
worked  amounts  to  nearly  33,000  acres,  or  four  times  the  area  of 
the  county  of  London.  With  this  rapid  rate  of  consumption,  anxiety 
as  to  the  duration  of  the  British  coalfields  is  well  founded.  Professor 
Hull  estimates  that  the  total  quantity  of  coal  within  a  depth  of 
4,000  feet  still  remaining  is  81,683,000,000  tons.  This  estimate  is 
reassuring,  although  it  is  not  in  accord  with  the  less  optimistic  and 
divergent  views  on  the  question  expressed  by  Professor  Stanley 
Jevons,  by  the  Eight  Honourable  Leonard  H.  Courtney,  by  Mr.  R. 
Price- Williams,  and  by  Mr.  T.  Forster  Brown.  All  these  estimates 
are  of  slight  value,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  prophesying  either 
the  rate  of  increase  in  production  and  consumption,  or  the  limits  at 
which  mining  may  be  carried  on  with  profit.  Early  in  the  last 
century  a  shaft  100  feet  in  depth  was  an  object  of  wonder,  and  a 
glance  over  the  history  of  the  depths  hitherto  attained  clearly  shows 
the  remarkably  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  respect. 
At  the  present  time  the  greatest  depth  at  which  in  Great  Britain 
mining  operations  are  carried  on  has  been  reached  at  the  Pendleton 
Colliery,  near  Manchester,  where  the  deepest  workings  are  nearly 
3,500  feet  below  the  surface.  This  enormous  depth  has,  however, 
been  exceeded  in  other  countries,  notably  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, where  the  Eed  Jacket  shaft  of  the  Calumet  and  Hecla  copper 
mine  has  now  attained  the  record  depth  of  4,900  feet ;  and  in  Belgium, 
where  a  colliery  at  Mons  is  3,937  feet  deep.  Depths  such  as  these 
show  that  the  limit  of  depth  of  4,000  feet  adopted  by  Professor  Hull 
and  by  the  Royal  Coal  Commissioners  in  1870,  though  ridiculed  at 
the  time,  was  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility.  In  view  of  the 
marvellous  efficiency  of  modern  winding  engines,  no  considerations 
of  a  mechanical  nature  need  limit  the  prospective  depths  of  shafts. 
By  far  the  most  important  obstacle  to  very  deep  mining  is  the 
certain  and  proportionate  increase  of  temperature  according  to  depth. 
At  the  Paruschowitz  borehole,  in  Silesia,  the  deepest  in  the  world, 
recently  put  down  by  the  Prussian  Government  to  a  depth  of  6,573 
feet,  this  increase  of  temperature  with  depth  has  been  found  to  be  1° 
Fahr.  for  62 -1  feet.  Taking  this  as  a  fair  average,  a  coal  seam  at  a 
depth  of  4,000  feet  would  be,  without  the  cooling  action  of  an  artificial 
ventilating  current,  64°  warmer  than  ground  near  the  surface. 

Of  late  years  great  economies  have  been  effected  in  the  utilisation 
of  coal.  Mr.  Price- Williams,  for  example,  has  shown  that  whilst  in 
1871  the  iron  and  steel  trades  required  30  per  cent,  of  the  coal  con- 
sumed in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  1887  the  requirements  were  only 
16  per  cent.  The  effect  of  these  large  economies  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1871,  in  order  to  obtain  6,700,000  tons  of  pig-iron, 
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39,700,000  tons  of  coal  were  used,  whilst  in  1898  for  8,600,000  tons 
of  pig-iron  the  coal  consumption  was  17,000,000  tons.  With  im- 
provements conducive  to  economy  in  fuel  it  is  evident  that  a 
considerable  industrial  development  may  take  place  with  a  very  slight 
increase  in  coal  consumption. 

Another  matter  connected  with  coal  consumption  demanding 
notice  is  the  question  of  coal  exports.  The  Royal  Coal  Commissioners 
in  1870  assumed  that  the  future  exports  would  remain  stationary  at 
12,000,000  tons.  The  Board  of  Trade  returns  show,  however,  that 
last  year  the  export  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  exceeded  55,000,000 
tons.  Indeed,  the  exports  have  increased  much  more  rapidly  than 
the  production.  It  must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  the  export 
returns  include  fuel  used  by  steamers  engaged  in  foreign  trade  and 
also  the  fuel  supplies  of  the  coaling  stations.  In  view  of  the  present 
scarcity  of  coal,  letters  and  articles  have  recently  been  published  in  the 
daily  newspapers  urging  that  the  export  of  coal  should  be  prohibited. 
The  writers  forget  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  our  coal  exports  is  the 
measure  of  our  commercial  prosperity.  Besides  affording  a  medium 
of  exchange  in  dealings  with  other  countries,  coal  is  practically  the 
only  heavy  article  of  cargo  that  can  serve  as  ballast  for  vessels 
freighted  with  lighter  merchandise,  and  if  outward-bound  vessels 
could  not  obtain  sufficient  cargo,  there  would  be  a  serious  increase  in 
the  cost  of  imported  foodstuffs  and  iron  ore.  As  Professor  Stanley 
Jevons  forcibly  puts  it,  *  while  the  export  of  coal  is  a  vast  and  growing 
branch  of  our  trade,  a  reversal  of  the  trade  and  a  future  return  current 
of  coal  is  a  commercial  impossibility  and  absurdity.' 

Turning  to  the  Continent,  what  are  the  conditions  obtaining  ? 
In  Germany  all  the  coal  raised  is  being  eagerly  bought  up.  In  the 
Prussian  Parliament  the  high  price  of  coal  has  been  the  subject  of 
animated  debate.  The  annual  report  of  the  Essen  Chamber  of 
Commerce  complains  of  the  insufficient  number  of  miners,  of  the 
decrease  in  the  output  per  man,  in  spite  of  higher  wages,  and  the 
frequent  arbitrary  holidays.  Constant  complaints,  too,  are  made  of 
the  deficiency  of  railway  trucks  to  carry  the  coal  in  autumn  and  winter. 
In  Austria  the  coal  trade  is  in  a  critical  condition.  The  miners  of 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia,  50,000  in  number,  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  present  scarcity  of  coal  to  strike  for  a  20  per  cent, 
increase  of  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day  from  bank  to  bank.  Many 
of  the  large  ironworks  have  been  compelled  to  close.  The 
Jitschin-Nimburg  Railway,  in  Bohemia,  chiefly  used  for  the  transport 
of  sugar,  is  at  a  standstill,  and  other  railways  have  had  to  reduce  the 
number  of  trains.  In  Prague  the  schools  are  closed.  In  short  the 
north-west  of  the  monarchy  has  become  a  seat  of  war,  the  combatants 
being  the  miners,  fighting  for  a  reduction  in  output,  and  the 
mine-owners,  fighting  for  the  economic  law  that  prices  should  fix 
wages,  not  that  wages  first  fixed  should  determine  prices.  The  stocks 
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of  coal  are  diminishing,  and  if  peace  is  not  soon  arranged,  commerce 
will  be  destroyed,  railway  and  steamship  transport  be  impossible, 
streets  remain  unlighted,  and  the  population  without  fuel.  At  present 
the  miners  are  supposed  to  work  ten  hours,  but,  deducting  the  time 
occupied  in  getting  to  and  from  the  working  place  and  the  intervals 
of  rest,  the  actual  working  time  averages  six  hours  fifty  minutes. 
To  reduce  this  to  four  hours  fifty  minutes  would  inflict  a  serious  loss 
on  1  he  coal-owners.  This  is,  however,  not  realised  by  the  public,  who 
mostly  sympathise  with  the  miners.  A  number  of  eminent  uni- 
versity professors  have,  for  example,  signed  a  document  pointing  out 
the  desirability  of  shortening  the  hours  and  of  increasing  the  pay 
for  work  that  is  so  dangerous  and  unhealthy. 

The  professors  do  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  statistical 
records  to  see  if  coal  mining  is  really  an  exceptionally  dangerous  and 
unhealthy  occupation.  In  Great  Britain  it  certainly  is  not.  Dr. 
Ogle  has  shown  that  it  brings  little  sickness  in  its  train.  Excluding 
ace  dents,  the  mortality  of  coal  miners  only  slightly  exceeds  that  of 
the  healthiest  class  of  men,  agriculturists.  The  annual  death-rate 
of  coal  miners  averages  *891  per  1,000  living,  whilst  the  corresponding 
figures  for  butchers,  tailors,  bakers  and  shoemakers  are  1-170,  1*051, 
•958  and  -921  respectively.  As  regards  accidents,  the  sensational 
character  of  occasional  colliery  accidents  is  apt  to  give  rise  to  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  the  dangers  of  the  coal  miner's  calling.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  the  mortality  in  1898  was  T28  per  1,000  persons 
employed. 

The  coal  famine  in  Austria  obviously  entails  demands  on  the 
supplies  of  other  countries.  In  the  South  of  France  the  local 
autnorities  are  petitioning  the  Government  to  remit  the  import 
duties  on  coal,  as  works  are  almost  at  a  standstill.  In  Belgium, 
again,  coal  is  in  great  demand.  In  Kussia  the  present  coal  crisis  is 
ascribed  to  the  rapid  industrial  development  of  the  Empire,  and  it 
is  estimated  that,  notwithstanding  the  extensive  use  of  petroleum 
residues  as  fuel,  this  year's  coal  output  will  be  far  from  meeting  the 
country's  needs.  In  short,  throughout  Europe  there  is  the  same 
story  of  scarcity  of  coal. 

4  111  blows  the  wind  that  profits  nobody.'  Europe's  difficulty 
appears  to  be  America's  opportunity,  and  if  the  high  prices  are 
maintained  large  deliveries  may  be  expected  from  the  United 
Staoes.  Atlantic  liners  no  longer  carry  coal  from  Great  Britain  for 
the  return  journey ;  they  take  in  American  coal.  In  February  the 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Kailway  ordered  75,000  tons  of 
American  coal,  and  50,000  tons  were  shipped  from  Philadelphia  to 
Italy  for  railway  use  at  a  cost  of  6s.  per  ton,  f.o.b.  Indeed,  it  is 
possible  that  American  exports  of  coal  may  in  time  become  as 
important  as  those  of  wheat  and  cotton ;  for,  whilst  in  Europe  the 
price  of  coal  has  of  late  years  constantly  increased,  in  the  United 
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States  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decline.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  lower  prices  obtaining  in  America  is  the  general  use  of  mining 
machines,  which  enable  the  coal-owners  to  produce  their  coal  with 
less  men,  the  output  per  miner  being  increased  50  or  100  per  cent. 
A  lesson  in  keeping  down  costs  might  certainly  be  learned  from  the 
United  States. 

The  production  of  coal  in  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies 
increases  year  by  year,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  colonies  possess 
ample  resources  to  meet  all  the  demands  for  coal.  Whatever  may 
be  the  future  of  the  coal  resources  of  the  Mother  Country,  the  extent 
of  the  colonial  coalfields  tends  to  support  Lord  Kelvin's  view  that 
mankind  is  more  likely  to  suffer  in  time  from  lack  of  oxygen  than 
from  lack  of  coal.  Nevertheless,  with  a  view  to  husbanding  the 
British  coal  resources,  the  need  for  taking  measures  to  avoid  waste  in 
mining  is  apparent.  The  great  waste  of  small  coal,  though  lessening 
year  by  year,  is  still  a  reprehensible  extravagance.  The  more  general 
use  of  coal-mining  machines  would  tend  to  reduce  this  source  of 
waste,  by  furnishing  a  larger  proportion  of  lump  coal.  There  is,  too, 
much  needless  waste  in  the  consumption  of  coal,  notably  in  the  coal 
used  for  domestic  purposes.  Saving  in  this  direction  might  give  the 
country  years  of  prosperity.  As  has  been  well  said,  '  Wir  zehren  von 
einem  Capitale,  das  sich  nicht  reproducirt,  sondern,  einmal  in  Licht, 
Warme  und  Kraft  verwandelt,  auf  immer  im  Kaume  verschwindet.' 

BENNETT  H.  BROUGH. 
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A   LIBERAL   CATHOLIC    VIEW  OF  THE 
CASE   OF  DR.   MI V ART 


THE  case  of  Dr.  Mivart  is  only  a  phenomenon  arising  from  causes 
which  have  long  been  active ;  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider 
what  those  causes  are,  since  the  matter  is  one  which,  for  many  reasons, 
is  of  interest  to  those  outside  the  Catholic  body.  Indeed,  it  is  of 
practical  public  importance  that  non-Catholics  should  clearly  under- 
stand the  principles  and  methods  at  work.  Dr.  Mivart  is  now,  I 
presume,  to  be  considered  as  outside  Catholic  communion,  and  the 
Church  thus  loses  the  only  scientific  man  of  repute  that  it  could 
count  among  its  adherents  in  England.  And  a  certain  pathetic 
interest  is  given  to  the  case  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Mivart  is  the  last  of 
the  race  of  great  converts  whose  influence  on  English  Catholicism 
during  the  last  half-century  has  been  so  remarkable.  His  Catholic 
recollections  go  back  to  the  early  days  of  the  revival;  he  was  at 
Oscott  under  Wiseman,  and  thus  came,  as  a  neophyte,  under  the 
iniluence  of  that  great,  if  perhaps  too  sanguine,  prelate.  Sixty 
years  ago  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  was  no  more,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  than  a  small  sect.  The  struggle  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion had  given  to  the  English  Catholic  body  a  temporary  and  fictitious 
importance,  how  temporary  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  although  imme- 
diately after  Emancipation  several  |  Catholics  were  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment, after  a  very  few  years  Catholics  to  a  great  extent  dropped  out 
of  public  life  and  relapsed  into  their  former  obscurity.  This  was 
only  to  be  expected,  since  the  generation  of  the  forties  was  inferior  in 
capacity  and  education  to  the  generation  that  preceded  it,  which  had 
had  the  advantage  of  receiving  a  solid  education  and  training  in 
France,  before  the  ruin  in  which  ecclesiastical  studies,  in  common 
with  other  institutions,  were  involved.  The  generation  of  the  forties, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  been  educated  in  our  schools  at  home,  the 
inferiority  of  which,  as  it  appeared  to  converts  who  made  their 
acquaintance,  some  of  those  converts  have  recorded  in  reminiscences 
or  correspondence.  Cardinal  Wiseman,  indeed,  had  had  an  education 
somewhat  superior  to  that  of  the  bulk  of  English  Catholics  of  his 
generation  (although,  in  common  justice  it  must  be  said  that  the 
profit  he  drew  from  it  was  in  great  measure  due  to  his  own  original 
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genius  and  sympathetic  mind),  and  his  experience  led  him  to  take  a 
wider  view  than  his  contemporaries  of  the  possibilities  of  English 
Catholicism.      Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  in   his   life  of  that  prelate,  has 
undoubtedly  made  out  for  him  a  claim  to  have  been  a  chief  agent  in 
the  Catholic  revival.     But,  with  all  due  allowances  for  Wiseman's 
work  and  influence,  no  unprejudiced  person   looking   back   at  the 
history  of  the  century  would  deny  that  the  remarkable  revival  of 
Catholicism  was  mainly  the  work  of  the  body  of  brilliant  converts 
whom  the  Church  of  England  gave  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
forties  and  fifties.     The  names  of  Newman  and  Manning  stand  out 
in   the  English  religious  annals  of  the  century  above  all   others, 
Catholic  or  Protestant ;  they  dominate,  the  one  in  the  intellectual, 
the  other  in  the  active,  sphere.    And  below  Newman  and  Manning 
were  so  many  able  men  bred  in  Anglicanism.     Among  the  old  genera- 
tion of  Oxford  converts  even  those  who  were  admittedly  only  of  the 
second  or  third  rank  as  compared   with   the   giants   were   men   of 
remarkable  capacity.   And  now,  as  I  have  said,  we  lose  the  last  of  the 
old  converts  (for  Sir  Peter  le  Page  Eenouf,  who  had  a  European  repu- 
tation as  an  Egyptologist  but  was  hardly  known  to  English  Catholics 
of  the  present  generation,  died  not  long  ago)  in  Dr.  Mivart,  and 
whom  have  we  to  succeed  them?     Those  who  have  come  into  the 
Church  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  are — with  the  rarest 
exceptions — not  comparable  with  an  Oakeley  or  a  Faber,  a  Morris  or 
a  Bridgett.     The  process  which  has  been  going  on,  as,  one  after  the 
other,  the  men  who  raised  the  English  Catholic  body  from  its  low  estate 
have  died  off,  is  now  complete ;  by  comparison  with  our  condition  of 
thirty  years  ago  we  are  relapsing,  as  a  body,  so  far  as  intellectual 
vigour  and  mental  capacity  are  concerned,  into  the  state  from  which  the 
extraordinary  accession  of  able  men  rescued  us  two  generations  since. 
The    Church   Times,  in  a  leading  article  on  Dr.  Mivart's  case, 
remarked  that  '  it  is  a  strange  delusion  to  think  you  are  quit  of 
responsibility   for  a  man  when  you  have  condemned  him.'       'Mr. 
Mivart/   added  the   same  journal,  '  repudiated  and  driven  out,  will 
none  the  less   be  what  he  became  in   the  bosom  of  Kome,   and 
others  will  go  on  drawing  the  same  nourishment  from  her  breast/ 
It   must  be   admitted    that    there    is    justice   in    these    remarks. 
Anyone   who   surveys   the  history   of  the  Catholic   Church  during 
the  last  sixty  years  cannot  but   recognise  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
party  which  is  dominant  and  has  in  course  of  time  succeeded   in 
gaining  a  firmer  and  firmer   hold   on   the   machinery  and   central 
government   of  the   Church.      The   members   of  this    'prominent 
party '  (to  use  the  name  given  to  it  by  an  English  Catholic  bishop  l) 
have  succeeded  little  by  little  in  crushing  those  who  opposed  them, 
and  in  silencing  and  nullifying  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
their  tendencies   and   their  peculiar  doctrines;  they  have  made  it 
1  Life  and  Letters  ofAmlross  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  58. 
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their  aim  to  destroy  originality  and  initiative  and  stifle  independent 
intellectual  activity,  and  they  have  succeeded  too  well.  This  party 
has  felt  all  along  the  danger  of  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  whatever 
may  be  its  desire  for  converts  who  can  be  led  captive  at  the  wheels 
of  its  own  chariot.  In  England  we  have  seen  John  Henry  Newman, 
a  prophet  sent  from  Grod  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  hampered  in  every 
direction,  thwarted  and  misrepresented,  and  only  not  driven  out  of 
the  Church  because  he  would  not  be  driven  out,  by  a  party  of  which 
Cardinal  Vaughan  was  an  ardent  adherent.  Although  Newman 
received  a  Cardinal's  hat  from  Leo  XIII.  in  the  early  days  of  the 
present  pontificate,  and  his  own  position  was  thus  happily  secured, 
the  general  situation  was  not  altered ;  nor  were  the  feelings  of 
profound  distrust  in  certain  quarters  in  his  regard.  It  is,  after  all, 
against  the  principles  and  the  teaching  of  the  Essay  on  Development 
and  the  Grammar  of  Assent  that  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
dominant  party  are  directed. 

The  party  of  which  I  speak  is,  of  course,  made  up  of  different 
elements  and  various  kinds  of  personalities,  but  the  important 
matter  is  to  lay  hold  of  what  I  may  call  its  motive-power,  both 
intellectual  and  practical ;  that  without  which  its  diverse  elements 
would  form  a  mere  mob,  wanting  in  cohesion  as  well  as  in  tact  and 
intellectual  force ;  that  which  makes  this  party  (of  which  it  is  the 
backbone)  an  object  of  interest  and  a  useful  subject  of  investigation 
alike  to  private  individuals  who  value  the  intellectual  and  moral 
progress  of  Christian  nations,  and  to  the  statesmen  who  guide  the 
national  destinies.  That  motive-power  is  incorporated  in  the  Society 
of  Jesus. 

This  makes  it  of  importance  to  inquire  what,  in  sum,  have  been 
the  objects  of  the  Society  and  what  the  methods  whereby  those 
objects  have  been  sought.  The  Society  has  been  from  its  foundation 
a  powerful  though  never  a  popular  organisation  in  the  Church,  and 
its  (Career  is  naturally  marked  at  times  by  disaster  and  failure,  but 
at  times  also  by  wonderful  success  and  good  fortune.  It  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  Jesuits,  from  an  early  day  in  their  history  to  the 
present,  to  excite  an  unreasonable  admiration  in  their  friends  and 
an  unreasoning  hatred  in  their  foes.  Such  unreasoning  hatred,  if  the 
truth  be  told,  is  not  the  least  valuable  asset  of  this  well-endowed  cor- 
pon  tion.  But  in  an  age  of  scientific  methods  it  should  be  possible 
to  iavestigate  the  truly  interesting  phenomena  presented  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  the  detached  spirit  befitting  scientific  inquiry. 
Laniennais,  writing  in  1832,  gave  a  masterly  analysis  of  the  spirit 
and  characteristics  of  the  Society  which  I  venture  to  translate  as 
follows : — 

Its  principle  is  the  destruction  of  individuality  in  every  member  of  the  body 
in  order  to  increase  and  strengthen  the  force  and  unity  of  the  body  itself.  Acts, 
words,  thought  itself,  all  is,  with  the  Jesuits,  subject  matter  of  obedience  and  of 
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an  obedience  which  is  absolute.  A  head,  called  the  General,  and  some  assistants 
•who  help  and  advise  him,  form  the  government  of  the  Society,  and  are,  as  it  were, 
its  reason  and  its  will.  Passive  in  their  hand,  the  rest  subjects  itself  blindly  ta 
the  impulse  that  is  given  it.  Nothing  is  more  strongly  inculcated  in  the  writings 
of  the  founder  than  this  abnegation  of  a  man's  self  in  its  entirety.  Such  is  the 
sacrifice  which  the  Order  exacts  from  everyone  who  aspires  to  enter  it.  From  this 
follow  several  consequences.  Whatever  a  man  may  do  it  is  impossible  that  he 
should  make  an  abnegation  of  himself  so  complete  as  this.  His  efforts  to  attain  it 
only  result  in  displacing  that  which  he  persuades  himself  he  has  annihilated ;  his 
whole  being  transfers  itself  into  the  complex  existence  to  which  he  is  united  and 
in  which  he  is  absorbed.  In  it  he  lives ;  he  loves  himself  in  it ;  and  this  love,  the 
first  of  his  duties,  is  all  the  more  ardent  and  active  in  that  even  his  conscience 
obliges  him  to  seek  in  it  his  own  proper  satisfaction ;  and  in  that  he  who  ex- 
periences it,  directed  by  commands  that  become  for  him  an  absolute  law  (in  so  far 
as  they  do  not  involve  a  clear  and  direct  violation  of  Divine  precepts),  is  thus  dis- 
encumbered of  all  moral  responsibility.  Thus  the  passions,  restrained  by  severe 
rule  in  so  far  as  they  are  applied  directly  to  the  individual,  are  sanctified  and  not 
destroyed  [or,  as  Buskin  would  say,  not '  mortified '].  They  pass,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
service  of  the  body  which  directs  and  employs  them  to  attain  its  end.  This  good 
and  worthy  end  determines  what  there  is  of  good  also  in  the  action  of  the  body, 
which,  however,  follows  after  it  with  an  ever-present  vision  of  its  self,  of  its  great- 
ness, of  its  power,  of  its  glory.  No  personal  pride,  no  personal  ambition,  no  desire 
for  riches  in  any  one  of  its  members  considered  apart.  But  a  cupidity,  an  am- 
bition, a  collective  pride,  that  is  immense.3 

But  Lamennais  has  said  and  said  with  truth  that  it  is  not  now 
the  object  of  the  Jesuits  to  domineer  over  the  Christian  world. 
Once  perhaps,  and  but  for  a  short  time,  some  among  them  may  have 
cherished  that  ambition,  but  they  recognise*  that  the  time  is  past  for 
its  realisation.  An  object  worthy  of  the  most  ambitious  spirit  still 
remains :  that  is,  to  dominate  Catholicism. 

It  must  be  allowed  that,  in  spite  of  occasional  anomalies,  such  as 
the  discordant  utterances  of  individual  Jesuits  here  and  there  (if 
indeed  these  do  not  aid  in  the  general  scheme) ,  this  aim  has  been  pur- 
sued with  success  during  the  last  two  generations.  The  scheme  was 
well  considered ;  is,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  provide,  adequate 
to  its  purpose  ;  and,  even  in  the  stage  which  the  operation  has  now 
reached,  the  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  desired  results  are 
commensurate  with  the  end,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  mere 
tactics.  Its  designers  went  straight  to  the  fundamental  subjects  of 
theology  and  philosophy ;  the  works  of  Liberatore  and  Kleutgen, 
however  important  in  themselves,  are  still  more  important  as  signs  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  At  the  present  day  the  presses  are  pouring 
forth  one  course  after  another  of  theology,  dogmatic  and  moral,  and 
of  philosophy,  by  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  written  in  Latin. 
These  manuals  are  increasingly  used  in  the  seminaries  and  by 
the  clergy,  and  are  very  proper  to  create  an  artificial  '  consentient 
teaching,'  which  can  eventually  be  put  forward  as  the  voice  and  the 

2  Affaires  de  Rome :  fEuvres  Completes  de  F.  de  la  Mennais  (Paris,  1836-7), 
vol.  xii.  pp.  17-19. 
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witness  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  whatever  the  attraction  of  form  or  the  grace 
of  rhetoric  bestowed  on  the  outside,  the  real  and  serious  operations 
of  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  its  essential  mind,  tend  rather  to 
the  mechanical  than  to  that  development  of  the  sense  whereby 
things  are  spiritually  discerned.  And  there  is  every  sign  that  the 
scheme  will  not  end  with  philosophy  and  theology.  For  instance,  the 
GOUTS  d'economie  sociale  of  Pere  Charles  Antoine,  S.  J.  (a  professor  at 
the  Jesuit  college  in  Jersey)  is  a  specimen  of  the  application  of  the 
same  methods  to  political  economy.  But  it  is  not  enough  that  people 
.should  turn  to  a  book  of  that  kind,  though  it  is  a  useful  example  of 
the  results  of  the  a  priori  method  applied  to  science.  It  is  only  in 
the  works  on  theology  and  philosophy  that  the  true  vivifying  intel- 
lectual ideas  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  will  be  found.  They  should  be 
studied,  not  indeed  for  their  theology  or  their  philosophy,  but  by  way 
of  investigation  into  the  causes  of  certain  religious  and  moral 
phenomena.  As  regards  the  vernacular  publications  such  as  those 
of  the  '  Maria- Laach '  school,  or  the  Month,  or  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
Conferences,  they  may  be  disregarded  by  the  serious  student  as  so 
much  '  leather  or  prunello.'  And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  only 
by  those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  serious  teaching  of  the  Jesuit 
masters  in  theology  and  philosophy  that  the  value  of  these  lighter 
efforts  can  be  properly  appreciated  :  for  those  who  have  thus  penetrated 
will  find  that  what  these  latter  do  not  say  is  often  more  important 
than  what  they  do  say.  It  is  not  surprising  that  an  organisation 
that  is  essentially  anti-social  should  be  distrusted.  On  the  contrary, 
that  distrust  is  natural  and  instinctive  and  it  has  existed  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Society,  not  only  without  the  Church  but  also 
within  it  among  those  who  are  not  themselves  under  Jesuit  influence 
.and  control.  But  many  opponents  of  the  Jesuits  make  the  mistake 
.of  allowing  themselves  to  be  blinded  and  carried  away  by  hatred  and 
consequently  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Society.  I  do  not  speak 
only  of  Protestant  fanatics  of  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  type,  whose 
ridiculous  charges  against  Jesuits  and  still  more  ridiculous  fear  of 
them  are  of  such  valuable  assistance  to  the  Society.  Even  educated 
and  intelligent  opponents  do  not  as  a  rule  take  the  trouble  to  master 
the  fundamental  principles  and  methods  which  animate  the  Society, 
and  are  too  often  content  with  superficial  criticism  of  details ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  shows  again  how  kind  fortune  can  be  to  this  body 
through  the  mistakes  of  its  opponents,  in  the  art  of  taking  advantage 
of  which,  to  do  them  justice,  the  Jesuits  are  not  uncommonly  adepts. 
So  many  people,  for  instance,  hanker  after  the  discovery  of  secret 
Jesuit  machinations,  which  may  or  may  not  exist  in  any  given  case, 
but  they  neglect  the  one  thing  that  it  is  important  to  know, 
information  as  to  which  is  perfectly  accessible  to  anyone  who  reads 
Latin,  has  a  fairly  trained  intellect,  and  will  recognise  the  need  of 
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mastering  the  preliminary  technicalities.  In  days  when  there  is  a 
talk  of  a  Catholic  University  for  Ireland  it  is  of  importance  that 
the  people  that  have  to  deal  with  the  problem  should  have  accurate 
information  as  to  its  conditions,  and  not  be  influenced  by  religious 
prejudice  on  the  one  hand  or  sentimentalism  on  the  other. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Mivart,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  he  lacks 
is  a  due  perception  of  the  mysterium  fidei,  and  that  this  fact 
as  well  as  the  rationalising  opinions  that  he  reports  are  the 
natural  results  of  the  rationalising  tendencies  of  that  Scholasticism 
by  which  he  and  those  whom  he  has  reported  have  been  influenced. 
In  a  word,  I  take  Dr.  Mivart's  article  to  be  an  example  of  that  to* 
which  the  neo-scholastic  system  (of  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  the 
most  ardent  apostle)  inevitably  leads.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
dominant  party  has  been  in  recent  years  to  restrict  Catholics  to  the 
scholastic  philosophy  and  the  use  of  scholastic  methods.  In  fact, 
some  of  its  exponents  now  go  so  far  as  to  call  Scholasticism  the 
*  philosophy  of  the  Church '  or  the  '  Catholic  philosophy,'  and  even  to 
claim  that  it  is  the '  perfect  truth/  if  not,  indeed,  divinely  revealed  and 
a  part  of  (rod's  revelation  to  the  world  through  the  Church — common 
locutions  which  show  too  clearly  a  determination  to  ostracise  and  to 
brand  with  unsoundness,  if  not  with  heresy,  any  philosophical  mode 
of  thought  other  than  that  pursued  by  their  own  particular  school.3 
The  repeated  attacks  on  Kosmini,  which,  although  a  Roman  Congre- 
gation had  in  1854  exhaustively  examined  his  works  and  found  in 
them  no  cause  for  censure,  at  last  resulted  in  the  condemnation  of 
certain  propositions  taken  from  the  writings  of  that  great  man,  were 
part  of  this  design.  Descartes  is  now  treated  almost  as  a  heretic, 
and  modern  philosophy  is  denounced  as  false  and  incompatible  with 
Christianity.  In  the  domain  of  philosophy  there  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  half-century  in  the  Catholic  Church  a  thoroughgoing 
reaction,  and  an  organised  attempt  has  been  and  is  being  made  ta 
resuscitate  a  philosophical  system  of  a  bygone  day  and  impose  it  on 
all  Catholics.  The  result  is  that  Catholic  theologians  and  philo- 
sophers are  out  of  touch  with  modern  thought ;  it  is  not  merely  that 
they  adhere  to  philosophical  ideas  which  have  long  been  abandoned 
by  thinking  men,  they  speak  a  language  that  is  unintelligible- 
to  the  modern  mind.  They  do  not  grapple  with  modern  problems 
in  the  outer  world  because  there  is  no  common  ground  on  which 
they  can  meet  modern  thinkers  and  their  arguments  do  not  touch 
the  points  now  at  issue.  They  can  only  deal  with  these  questions  in 
their  class-rooms  before  grown-up  school-boys,  or  in  a  popular  form 
before  a '  Catholic  world '  which  has  been  brought  up  not  to  know  how 
to  test  for  itself  the  value  of  arguments  or  ideas.  In  spite  of  all  their 
pretensions  to  instruct  the  world,  the  world  is,  in  fact,  left  by  them  to 

3  See,  in  the  series  of  Jesuit  text-books  known  as  the  Stonyhurst  Manuals,  the 
Logic  by  the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Clarke,  S.  J.,  pp.  480-1. 
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take  care  of  itself;  instead  of  attempting  to  '  comprehend  all  vagrom 
men '  they  wash  their  hands  of  modern  intellect  and  '  presently  call  the 
r€;st  of  the  watch  together  and  thank  God  [they]  are  rid  of  a  knave/ 
Yet  this  attempt  to  stereotype  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
was  a  necessary  step  in  philosophical  evolution  is  at  variance  with 
Catholic  traditions.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  whom  the  prevalent 
school  professes  to  base  its  philosophy,4  was  himself  of  a  school  of 
innovators  and  the  foremost  among  them.  Following  the  example  of 
other  Catholic  thinkers,  the  early  Scholastics  turned  philosophical 
ideas  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  contrary  to  the  faith  into 
weapons  for  its  defence.  The  Aristotelian  philosophy,  as  is  well  known, 
was  regarded  by  the  early  Christian  Fathers  with  special  aversion,  and 
the  hostility  to  it  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  maintained  until 
the  time  of  St.  Thomas.  A  Council  early  in  the  thirteenth  century 
ordered  the  works  of  Aristotle  to  be  publicly  burned,  and  Innocent 
the  Third,  only  about  ten  years  before  the  birth  of  St.  Thomas, 
prohibited  their  use.  Yet  St.  Thomas  made  the  Aristotelian 
philosophy  the  basis  of  his  philosophical  system,  as  some  of  the 
earlier  Fathers  had  used  the  Platonist  philosophy  in  the  service  of 
the  Church ;  with  the  result  that  the  decree  of  Innocent  the  Third 
was  in  the  end  practically  abrogated  by  Urban  the  Fifth.  The 
weapons  with  which  the  heroes  of  old  won  their  philosophical  victories 
are  indeed  ornaments  to  the  Church,  but  their  proper  place  now- 
adays is  in  a  museum ;  to  put  them  in  an  armoury  for  use  is  about 
as  sensible  as  it  would  be  to  arm  a  modern  soldier  with  a  suit  of 
chain  armour  and  a  crossbow.  It  must  surely  be  from  some  sort 
of  consciousness  of  this  fact  that  the  dominant  school,  instead  of 
going  out  into  the  world  to  do  battle  with  the  ideas  of  modern 
philosophy,  prefers  to  attempt  to  prevent  those  ideas  from  gaining 
an  entrance  into  the  minds  of  Catholics.  It  is  a  policy  of  despair. 
Their  rusty  and  antiquated  weapons  have  failed  them,  they  have  been 
driven  back  into  their  own  entrenchments  and  as  a  last  hope  they 
have  taken  refuge  from  the  modern  artillery  in  an  underground 
cavern,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  becoming  so  stifling  that  they 
can  no  longer  control  their  subordinates  who  are  forced  to  come  out 
one  by  one  into  the  open  air  to  escape  from  being  asphyxiated. 
Intelligent  Catholics  are  more  and  more  coming  to  realise  the  futility 
and  uselessness  of  their  theological  schools,  and  the  inability  of 
their  apologists  to  defend  them  when  they  are  attacked  or  to  justify 
their  position ;  left  as  they  are  to  shift  for  themselves  and  to  form 

4  I  say  '  professes '  because  the  Dominican  theologians  alone  adhere  strictly  to  St. 
Thomas.  This  rigorous  adherence  to  a  past  age  is  pro  tanto  injurious  to  thought; 
bat  much  of  St.  Thomas's  teaching,  as  of  that  of  all  great  thinkers,  was  for  all  time, 
and  he  has  many  more  points  of  contact  with  modern  thought  than  have  the  pseudo- 
Thomists  of  the  Jesuit  school,  whose  real  master  is  Suarez.  The  Jesuits*  of  course, 
aspire  to  be  considered  the  only  true  Thomists,  just  as  they  pose  as  the  only  true 
interpreters  of  St.  Augustine. 
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their  own  synthesis  as  best  they  may,  they  are  more  and  more  ceasing 
to  look  to  the  official  exponents  of  Catholicism  for  help  in  finding  their 
way  through  the  intellectual  difficulties  of  modern  times.  And  the 
reason  is  that  the  apologetics  of  the  official  exponents  are  based  on  a 
system  of  philosophy  which  in  their  hands  proves  itself  to  be  effete, 
and  their  methods  are  unscientific  and  untrustworthy;  effective 
enough  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the  thirteenth,  or  maybe  the  six- 
teenth, century,  they  are  useless  in  dealing  with  the  wholly  different 
problems  and  conditions  of  the  present  day.  As  philosophy  shifts 
its  ground  Catholic  apologists  must  shift  theirs  if  they  are  to  justify 
(rod  to  the  world ;  they  must  express  themselves  in  the  language 
of  their  own  day  and  generation,  and  in  the  terms  of  contemporary 
thought ;  they  must  be  all  things  to  all  men  or  they  will  end  in 
saving  none.  The  philosophical  foundations  on  which  the  structure 
of  Scholasticism  was  built  up  have  shifted  with  the  natural  result  of 
leaving  a  heap  of  ruins  useless  for  purposes  of  defence  and  certainly 
very  uncomfortable  for  habitation.  The  intellectual  world,  invited  to 
inhabit  them,  naturally  refuses  to  do  so,  and,  taking  the  word  of  the 
apologists  who  invite  it  that  the  ruins  are  the  '  Catholic  Philosophy,' 
remains  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church  altogether.  And  the  apolo- 
gists console  themselves  by  the  explanation  that  the  intellectual 
world  is  kept  out  by  pride.  Perhaps  it  is;  but  the  pride  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  intellectual  world. 

The  Neo-scholastics,  who  at  present  dominate  our  theological 
schools  (except  in  those  German  Universities  which  have  a  Catholic 
theological  faculty,  and  perhaps  certain  colleges  in  the  United 
States),  though  never  tired  of  denouncing  rationalism  and  extolling 
'Divine  faith/  are  themselves  the  most  inveterate  of  rationalisers. 
They  have  a  pat  answer  to  every  question  in  the  form  of  some 
cut-and-dried  maxim  from  a  text-book ;  and  they  labour  under  the 
delusion  that  every  question  is  capable  of  a  '  right '  and  a  '  wrong  ' 
answer.  Suspension  of  judgment  is  an  abomination  unto  them ; 
they  abhor  the  method  of  induction  from  facts ;  and  they  cannot 
tolerate  hypotheses.  Their  remedy  for  the  hypothesis,  it  has  been 
truly  said,  is  the  thesis,  and  they  combine  an  incorrigible  dog- 
matism in  respect  of  principles  with  a  persistent  scepticism  in  regard 
to  facts.  Above  all,  as  was  pointed  out  quite  recently  in  a  Catholic 
piper  by  an  English  Jesuit  father,  whose  views  seem  to  be  as  much 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  his  Society  as  his  abilities  are 
superior  to  those  of  his  confreres,  our  neo-scholastic  theologians  try 
to  accommodate  to  reason  mysteries  which  can  only  be  accepted  on 
faith.  And  they  make  use  of  so-called  '  proofs '  which  excite  the 
contempt  of  thinking  men  and  are  by  their  very  inadequacy 
calculated  to  produce  in  the  mind  of  an  intelligent  student  a  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they  are  intended  to  prove.  A  certain 
Jesuit  professor  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  he  gave  a  particularly 
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i2itelligent  student,  whom  he  considered  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enter  on  the  '  proof  stage,  the  proofs  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
to  study,  with  the  result  that,  after  a  short  time,  the  student  came 
to  him  and  said  that  his  faith  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which 
had  previously  been  firm  and  unquestioning,  had  been  destroyed  by 
his  studies.  The  professor  quoted  the  incident  as  an  example  of  the 
•existence  of  curious  mental  deficiencies  side  by  side  with  great 
general  intelligence.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  fault  lay  rather 
with  the  nature  of  the  'proofs'  than  with  the  capacity  of  the 
student,  and  that  it  was  the  very  intelligence  of  the  student  that 
made  him  find  the  proofs  inadequate.  There  is  only  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  our  theologians  may,  however  unwittingly,  too 
often  prove  in  practice  apostles  of  unbelief  and  their  methods  lead  to 
doubt  and  infidelity.  The  arrogant  dogmatism,  the  childish 
credulity, 5  the  appetite  for  superstition,  which  are  to  be  found  even 
among  educated  Catholics  naturally  gifted  with  mental  capacity,  are 
not  seldom  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  deep- 
rooted  scepticism.  Destitute  of  true  faith,  they  can  only  retain  its  husk 
by  the  suppression  of  their  reason  and  intelligence.  It  is  the  want  of 
real  faith  that  is  the  main  cause  of  the  opposition  of  such  men  to 
scientific  and  historical  truth,  of  their  dread  of  facts  and  inductions 
from  facts ;  they  are  '  timidi J  because  they  are  c  modicse  fidei.' 
They  are  never  tired  of  telling  us  that  there  can  be  no  conflict 
between  faith  and  science,  between  revelation  and  the  conclusions 
of  the  '  enlightened  reason  ; 3  but  they  show  their  unbelief  by  their 
refusal  to  give  scientific  investigation  free  play,  and  they  explain 
their  conception  of  the  term  '  enlightened '  by  their  rejection  of  all 
•conclusions  except  their  own. 

The  last  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  fallacies  of  our  scholastic 
theologians  is  the  Great  Logical  Fallacy,  the  worship  of  the  Syllogism. 
Formal  logic  seems  to  be  for  them  the  whole  of  reason,  and  they 
fail  to  recognise  its  limitations  or  the  necessity  of  correcting  logical 
deductions  by  the  exercise  of  reason  as  a  whole.  De  Tocqueville 
has  given  us  an  interesting  description  of  the  pre-Eevolution  writers 
in  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  whom  he  recognised  one  of 
the  powers  that  brought  about  the  catastrophe.  He  says  : — 

They  were  constantly  holding  forth  on  the  origin  and  primitive  forms  of 
society,  the  primary  rights  of  the  citizen  and  those  of  authority,  the  natural  and 
artificial  relations  of  men,  the  error  or  legitimacy  of  custom,  and  the  principles  of 
legislation.  .  .  .  This  sort  of  abstract  and  literary  politics  was  infused  in  unequal 
doses  through  all  the  work  of  the  period,  from  the  heavy  treatise  to  the  popular 
song.  .  .  .  They  all  agreed  that  it  was  expedient  to  substitute  simple  and  elemen- 
tary rules,  deduced  from  reason  and  natural  law,  for  the  complicated  traditional 
customs  which  governed  the  society  of  their  time.  .  .  .  These  writers  were  pre- 

a  Witness  the  widespread  belief  in  the  preposterous  '  Diana  Vaughan '  hoax 
winch  was  shared  even  by  high-placed  ecclesiastics. 
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disposed  by  their  own  position  to  relish  general  and  abstract  theories  upon  the 
subject  of  government  and  to  place  in  them  the  blindest  confidence.  .  .  .  They 
were  destitute  even  of  that  superficial  instruction  [in  practical  affairs]  which  the 
sight  of  a  free  community  and  the  tumult  of  its  discussions  bestow  even  upon 
those  who  are  least  mixed  up  with  government.  Thus  they  became  .  .  .  more  fond 
of  general  ideas  and  systems  .  .  .  than  is  commonly  to  be  seen  in  authors  who 
write  speculative  books  on  politics.  The  same  state  of  ignorance  opened  to  them 
the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  multitude.  .  .  .  Above  the  actual  state  of  society — the 
constitution  of  which  was  still  traditional,  confused  and  irregular,  and  in  which 
the  laws  remained  conflicting  and  contradictory,  ranks  sharply  sundered,  the  con- 
dition of  the  different  classes  fixed  while  their  burdens  were  unequal — an  imaginary 
state  of  society  was  thus  springing  up  in  which  everything  appeared  simple  and 
co-ordinate,  uniform,  equitable,  and  agreeable  to  reason.  ...  A  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution  will  show  that  it  was  carried  on  precisely  in  that 
same  spirit  which  has  caused  so  many  abstract  books  to  be  written  on  government. 
There  was  the  same  attraction  towards  general  theories,  complete  systems  of 
legislation  and  exact  symmetry  in  the  laws,  the  same  contempt  of  existing  facts, 
the  same  reliance  upon  theory,  the  same  love  of  the  original,  the  ingenious,  and 
the  novel  in  institutions,  the  same  desire  to  reconstruct,  all  at  once,  the  entire 
constitution  by  the  rules  of  logic,  and  upon  a  simple  plan.  .  .  .  The  spectacle  was 
an  alarming  one.  .  .  .  Even  the  political  language  of  the  time  caught  something 
of  the  tone  in  which  the  authors  spoke  ;  it  was  full  of  grand  expressions,  abstract 
terms,  pompous  words,  and  literary  turns.  This  style,  aided  by  the  political  pas- 
sions which  it  expressed,  penetrated  through  all  classes  and  descended  with  singular 
facility  even  to  the  lowest.6 

Few  Catholics  who  have  the  power  of  appreciating  what  is  passing 
around  them,  can  fail  to  recognise  in  this  description  a  strangely 
accurate  picture,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  conditions  now  existing  in  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  it  does  not  apply  in  every 
particular  ;  our  dominant  theologians  cannot,  for  instance,  be  accused 
of  '  love  of  the  original,'  but  they  have  undoubtedly  a  love  of  the 
ingenious  and  the  novel,  not  indeed  in  institutions,  but  in  *  devotions  ' 
and  c  pious  opinions.'  The  great  feasts  of  the  Church,  for  instance, 
are  being  eclipsed  in  the  popular  estimation  by  the  observance  of  the 
'  nine  first  Fridays,'  a  new  mechanical  method  of  gaining  heaven  due, 
according  to  the  propagators  of  the  devotion,  to  the  revelations  of 
Blessed  Margaret-Mary  Alacoque.  It  is  by  such  mechanical  devices 
that  we  attempt  to  make  up  for  our  deficiencies  in  respect  of  the 
*  natural  virtues,'  the  possession  of  which  has  in  some  quarters,  it 
would  seem,  almost  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of  a  tendency 
towards  '  Americanism.' 

Fr.  Kichard  Clarke,  S.J.,  has,  at  the  end  of  his  article  in  the 
February  number  of  this  Review,  given  valuable  support  to  my 
contention  that  the  opinions  quoted  by  Dr.  Mivart  are  but  logical 
developments  of  the  speculations  of  the  schools.  It  will  be  observed 
that,  in  the  following  extract  from  his  article,  the  propositions  which 

6  L'ancien  regime  et  la  Revolution,  Paris,  1856,  chap.  xiii.  pp.  211-225.  Tlie  State 
of  Society  in  France  before  the  Revolution  of  1789.  Translated  by  Henry  Keeve,  3rd 
ed.  1888,  pp.  119-126.  Ihave  departed  from  Mr.  Keeve's  translation  where  it  sacrifices 
literalness  to  grandiloquence. 
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in  their  formal  expression  (Fr.  Clarke  recognises  as  speculatively 
possible  and  compatible  with  the  common  teaching  of  the  Church 
are,  with  one  exception,  precisely  those  quoted  by  Dr.  Mivart.  Fr. 
Clarke  says : 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  God  could  have  forgiven  man  without  the  Sacrifice  of 
Calvary,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  Lord's  sacred  agony  and  death  was  to 
give  an  'object-lesson '  to  men.  Again,  it  is  perfectly  true  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion (one  practically  impossible,  yet  quite  conceivable  in  theory)  that  our  Lord's 
body  had  undergone  a  process  of  corruption  in  the  grave,  such  a  fact  would  have 
been  in  no  way  conclusive  against  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 
It  is  also  quite  conceivable  (however  improbable)  that  the  dignity  to  which  Rome 
has  raised  St.  Joseph  might  be  a  preparation  for  declaring  him  the  father  of  our 
Lord,  so  long  as  it  was  clearly  understood  by  every  Catholic  that  the  term  'father ' 
signifies  only  his  legal  and  not  his  natural  father.  ...  It  is  just  possible  that 
Home  rather  eccentric  theologian  might  have  sanctioned  Dr.  Mivart's  worship  of 
uhe  Divine  perfections  under  the  names  of  heathen  deities,  so  long  as  it  was  clearly 
understood  that  this  did  not  imply  any  recognition  of  their  personal  existence,  or 
any  approval  of  their  character  as  depicted  in  the  annals  of  ancient  mythology. 

If,  therefore,  Dr.  Mivart  could  bring  himself  to  enter  into  the  spirit 
and  method  of  the  dominant  school  of  theologians,  there  is  only  too 
much  truth  in  the  assertion  that  has  been  made  by  the  Church  Times, 
that  '  without  any  prevarication  or  false  pretence  Dr.  Mivart  might 
sign  the  profession  of  faith  presented  to  him,  and  yet  not  budge  an  inch 
from  his  position/  There  is  no  doubt  that  Fr.  Clarke  is  right,  from  the 
scholastic  point  of  view,  in  his  view  of  the  mere  speculative  compati- 
bility of  the  propositions  he  recites  with  the  Catholic  Faith,  although 
perhaps  he  would  deny,  for  other  reasons,  that  they  are  practically 
allowable.  Indeed,  although  Kome  has  not  yet  declared  St.  Joseph 
to  be  the  father  of  our  Lord,  Cardinal  Vaughan  has  done  so.  In  a 
penny  manual  issued  by  his  Eminence  last  April,  we  are  told  that 
our  Lord,  simply  by  naming  Joseph  His  father,  made  him  such  in 
fact,  that  '  Jesus  belonged  to  Joseph  as  a  child  to  his  own  father,  not 
only  by  the  election  and  act  of  God,  but  also  by  virtue  of  his 
'marriage  with  Mary'  and  that  '  Joseph  was  His  father,  but  in  a  way 
absolutely  unique  and  without  a  parallel.' 7  These  are  examples  of 
the  sort  of  speculations  in  which  words  are  juggled  with  apparently 
without  the  least  suspicion  that  the  time  may  come  when  those  words 
may  suggest  the  ideas  which  they  naturally  express.  At  the  end  of 
the  same  manual  is  printed  The  Praises  of  St.  Joseph,  composed  by 
the  '  Ven.  Olier.'  This  devotion  begins  as  follows  : 

Hail  Joseph,  image  of  God  the  Father ; 
Hail  Joseph,  father  of  God  the  Son  ; 
Hail  Joseph,  treasury  of  the  Holy  Ghost.8 

It  is  surely  no  mere  idle  apprehension,  if  people  begin  to  dread 

7  Our  Father  and  Patron  St.  Joseph,  by  Herbert,  Cardinal  Vaughan  (Catholic 
Truth  Society),  pp.  13, 14. 

8  Ibid.  p.  53. 
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what  may  be  the  practical  results  when  the  speculations  of  the  class- 
room thus  pass  into  the  popular  language  of  e  very-day  life.  All  this  is 
hacked  by  the  teaching  of  the  Jesuit  theologian  Suarez  quoted  by 
Cardinal  Yaughan  in  another  penny  manual  written  some  years  ago, 
that  '  the  ministry  of  St.  Joseph  .  .  .  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
hypostatic  union.'9  In  the  later  manual  this  is  *  developed  '  into  the 
bald  statement  that  '  St.  Joseph  belonged  to  the  Order  of  the  Hypo- 
static  Union/  whatever  that  statement  may  mean.10 

I  am  not  discussing  here  the  truth  or  the  untruth,  the  permissi- 
bility or  otherwise,  of  these  '  pious  opinions/  In  these  matters  it  is 
the  business  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  decide  what  may  or 
may  not  be  believed  by  the  faithful,  and  it  is  their  business  alone. 
But  what  it  is  permissible  to  an  ordinary  Catholic  to  point  out  is  the 
possibilities,  if  once  all  these  elements  are  combined.  And,  if  there 
arise  in  minds  prepared  by  the  scholastic  methods  such  opinions  as 
to  the  fatherhood  of  St.  Joseph  as  have  rightly  and  justly  shocked 
both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  the  most  painful  manner  when 
quoted  by  Dr.  Mivart,  surely,  as  men  are  and  as  thought  is,  it  can 
be  no  subject  for  surprise  if  the  final  step  be  taken. 

Only  those  who  have  looked  into  the  works  of  the v  theologians 
can  have  any  notion  how  far  the  rationalising  and  deducing  process 
has  been  carried.  Deductions  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  are  forced 
on  students  as  necessary  conclusions  from  dogmas,  with  the  result 
that  men  who  accept  the  simple  facts  on  faith,  being  unable  to  accept 
the  deductions  made  from  them,  end  by  rejecting  the  dogmas  altogether. 
That  this  method,  which  is  applied  to  the  whole  body  of  doctrine, 
is  the  secret  of  many  of  the  numerous  apostasies  that  have  taken 
place  among  the  clergy  cannot  be  doubted.  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  possible  for  a  theologian  to  arrive  at  any  of  the 
extreme  opinions  quoted  by  Dr.  Mivart,  by  a  process  of  successive 
logical  deductions  from  the  current  teaching  of  the  schools.  It  is  as 
great  a  delusion  to  think  that  this  process  can  be  stopped  at  will,  as 
it  was  to  imagine  that  Canute  could  stop  the  flowing  tide  on  the 
sea-shore.  In  practice  it  will  be  impossible  to  exclude  all  powerful 
and  reflecting  men  from  the  priesthood,  and  there  will  come  those 
who,  with  less  scruple  than  Dr.  Mivart  as  to  the  truth,  but  perfectly 
dominated  by  neo-scholastic  principles,  and  taught  by  its  most  recent 
exponents,  will  effect  a  lodgment  in  the  Church  for  some  such  ideas 
as  Dr.  Mivart  has  quoted,  and  will  be  intellectually  unable  to  see 
how  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Catholic  Faith. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  confine  attention  to  the  dogmatic 
sphere,  for  the  same  principles  and  methods  dominate  in  the  moral 
sphere,  in  which  their  results  are  much  more  obvious.  As  the  Abbe 

9  Who  is  St.  Joseph  ?  by  the  Bishop  of  Salford  (now  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Westminster),  p.  14  (Burns  &  Gates). 

10  Our  Father  and  Patron  St.  Joseph,  p.  40. 
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Grayraud  has  well  remarked,  in  making  a  plea  for  the  study  in 
seminaries  of  Christian  morals  :  *  Why  will  people  persist  in  con- 
founding morals  with  casuistry  ?  The  latter  is  merely  an  exercise 
of  the  memory  and  practical  judgment  which  does  not  seem  to  be  of 
capital  importance  if  it  is  judged  by  its  practical  utility  to  the 
students/  As  in  dogmatic  so  in  moral  theology,  useless,  or  worse 
than  useless,  speculations  have  been  spun  out  and  hairs  are  split 
with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  more  useful  occupation.  And  the 
method  of  progressive  deductions  has  the  same  results.  One  has 
only  to  turn  to  the  works  of  the  Casuists  to  find  conclusions  which 
the  common  sense  of  men  rightly  rejects  as  immoral  arrived  at 
by  deductions  made  on  the  strict  rules  of  logic.  Kepellent  as  are 
^ome  of  the  speculations  quoted  by  Dr.  Mivart  and  passed  as  admis- 
sible by  Fr.  Kichard  Clarke,  S.J.,  it  must  be  added,  if  we  want  to 
gauge  the  truth  of  the  situation,  that  they  are  not  more  repellent 
nor  more  dangerous  in  their  way  than  are  the  '  moral J  speculations 
of  Jesuit  Casuists  in  theirs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  indignation  that  is  lavished 
on  one  who  has  stumbled  might  reasonably  be  diverted  to  those  who 
have  caused  him  to  stumble.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  a  scientific 
man  should  be  '  scandalised '  by  our  Neo-scholastics.  For  the 
dominant  theologians,  using  as  they  do  the  a  priori  method,  intrude 
dogmatism  into  the  field  of  induction  and  have  committed  them- 
selves to  scientific  theories  that  modern  science  has  proved  ta 
be  false,  which  they  seek  to  force  on  scientific  investigators. 
Instead  of  basing  hypotheses  on  facts  they  deduce  theories  from  broad 
principles  and  apply  them  to  the  facts,  as  Fr.  Eichard  Clarke,  S.J., 
puts  it,11  and  if  the  facts  do  not  agree  with  the  theories,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts.  It  is  this  that  obstructs  scientific  inquiry  among 
Catholics;  no  reasonable  man  will  undertake  scientific  investigation  if 
he  is  bound  to  arrive  at  conclusions  already  made  for  him  by  other 
people  possibly  ignorant  of  the  subject ;  nor  can  we  attach  im- 
portance to  the  scientific  work  of  a  Jesuit,  for  instance,  however 
well  informed  he  may  be,  if  we  know  that  he  has  a  proposition 
of  Liberatore  in  his  pocket  to  which  he  is  bound  to  fit  the  facts. 
The  result  of  this  system  of  substituting  a  priori  assumptions 
for  the  investigation  of  facts  is  admirably  illustrated  as  regards  the* 
domain  of  history,  even  by  Fr.  Kichard  Clarke's  article.  His  asser- 
tion that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  has  never  undergone  and  can 
never  undergo  modification  (taken  in  its  ordinary  and  natural  sense)1 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  facts.  Any  unprejudiced  person  that 
studied  the  history  of  dogma  would  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
It  is  simply  untrue,  if  we  descend  to  details  and  their  recognition-, 
that  *  what  [the  doctrine  of  the  Church]  was  in  the  beginning,  such 
it  is  now,  and  such  it  ever  will  be,  as  long  as  the  world  lasts ; '  and 

11  Logic,  p.  480. 
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his  assertions  that  our  Lord  taught  His  Apostles  the  doctrines  of 
Papal  infallibility  and  the  absolute  sinlessness  of  Mary  12  are  sheer 
inventions  unsupported  by  a  tittle  of  evidence.  That  such  state- 
ments can  be  made  by  any  Catholic  fifty-five  years  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Essay  on  Development,  shows  that  there  are  some  among 
us  who  learn  nothing  and  forget  nothing.  While  we  accept  the 
dogmas  now  defined  by  the  Church,  we  can  admit,  with  Newman, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  triumphantly  refuted  Cardinal  Manning's  con- 
tention that  the  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility  had  always  been  held, 
and  add,  with  Newman,  that  it  does  not  matter  to  us.13 

The  reasons  why  the  inductive  method  is  in  such  disfavour  with 
the  dominant  school  are  patent.  If  once  the  inductive  method 
prevailed,  the  deductions  from  general  principles  which  that  school 
seeks  to  force  on  philosophers,  historians,  Biblical  critics,  biologists, 
and  other  scientific  inquirers  would,  in  many  cases,  have  to  be 
admitted  to  be  false.  Moreover,  the  a  priori  and  deductive 
methods  are  not  only  much  easier  (since  they  demand  no  labour 
of  investigation),  they  are  also  more  popular,  and  they  give  those 
who  use  them  a  great  advantage  in  dealing  with  the  ignorant, 
in  that  they  enable  them  to  dogmatise  in  fields  where  they  would 
have  to  suspend  judgment  if  they  depended  on  observation  and 
induction.  The  ignorant  and  unintelligent,  as  De  Tocqueville  said, 
open  their  ears  and  hearts  to  a  writer  who  appeals  entirely  to  general 
principles  (which  are  sometimes  only  popular  prejudices);  who  is 
intelligible  to  them  because  he  confines  himself  to  the  extreme 

o 

development  of  a  theory,  and  is  therefore  '  simple ; '  who  is  un- 
trammelled by  a  regard  for  facts,  and,  instead  of  trying  to  discover 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  tries  to  make  the  facts  agree  with  his  pre- 
conceived notion  of  what  the  truth  ought  to  be.  For  the  ignorant 
and  unintelligent  usually  find  that  such  a  writer  agrees  with  the 
conclusions  that  they  themselves  have  deduced  from  prejudice  ;  and 
they  hail  him  as  a  heaven-sent  prophet.  The  power  of  the  dominant 
school  in  the  Catholic  Church  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  minds  of 
Catholics,  in  the  main,  are  not  really  educated. 

Fr.  Clarke  is  right  in  saying  that  Dr.  Mivart  has  failed  to 
distinguish  between  matters  of  faith  that  have  been  defined  by  the 
Church  and  current  opinions  or  consentient  teaching,  but  for  that 
mistake  the  school  to  which  Fr.  Clarke  belongs  is  responsible.  Dr. 
Mivart  has  only  taken  them  at  their  word.  It  is  they  who  are  for 
ever  insisting  that  their  theological  opinions  are  proximately  de  fide, 
and  that  there  is  practically  no  difference  between  them  and  defined 
dogmas.  Thus  Fr.  Sydney  Smith,  S.  J.,  says  in  the  English  organ  of 
the  Jesuits,  of  which  he  is  editor :  -  - 


12  Nineteenth  Century,  February  1900,  p.  250. 

13  Life  and  Letters  of  Ambrose  Phillipps  de  Lisle,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xvii.  p.  47. 
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Nor  will  [the  Church]  ever  draw  back  from  any  one  of  her  dogmatic  decisions, 
her  affirmations  or  condemnations  of  doctrines  and  systems,  or  tolerate  a  disposi- 
tion among  her  children  to  confine  these  unalterable  decisions  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  formally  ex  cathedra  definitions,  to  the  exclusion  of  her  quotidianum 
mngisterium.  Nor  again  will  it  ever  be  possible  to  set  on  one  side  with  impunity 
the  consentient  teaching  of  her  theologians  as  of  no  account,  if  it  should  happen  to 
sf  em  to  us  incompatible  with  some  cherished  theory  of  a  modern  philosopher  or 
irvestigator.14 

Dr.  Mivart  finds,  as  every  student  of  history  finds,  that  the  '  con- 
sentient teaching  '  of  the  theologians  of  one  age  has  been  *  set  on  one 
side '  by  the  theologians  of  another ;  that  opinions  once  commonly 
regarded  as  essential  are  now  held  by  nobody  ;  that  (as  in  the  case 
of  Aristotelianism)  one  Pope  has  sanctioned  what  a  previous  Pope 
hid  condemned.  It  is  the  fault  of  Fr.  Clarke  and  Fr.  Smith  and 
their  friends  if  those  who  discover  these  facts  conclude  that  even 
defined  dogmas  may  turn  out  to  be  non-essential  and  may  be  aban- 
doned. And  the  Jesuit  theologians  themselves  set  the  example  of 
non-natural  interpretation,  as  their  treatment  of  the  question  of 
Usury,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Mivart,  shows.  They  adhere  to  the 
letter  of  the  condemnations  of  interest  as  immoral,  pronounced  by 
Clement  the  Fifth  and  Benedict  the  Fourteenth  (condemnations 
which  expressed  not  merely  the  consentient  but  the  unanimous 
teaching  of  the  Fathers  and  the  mediseval  theologians,  and  which 
can  only  escape  from  being  considered  infallible  definitions  of  doctrine 
concerning  morals  on  the  most  restricted  and  minimising  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Vatican  decree)  and  explain  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  interest  under  all  possible  circumstances.  Pere  Charles 
Antoine,  S.  J.,  for  instance,  declares  the  pronouncement  of  Benedict 
the  Fourteenth  to  be  infallible,  and  immediately  goes  on  to  explain 
it  away.15  If  others  follow  this  example  and  proceed  to  put  non-natural 
interpretations  on  other  decisions,  surely  the  chief  blame  will  rest  on 
those  by  whom  the  example  has  been  set.  It  will  be  the  Nemesis,  not 
indeed,  as  has  been  suggested,  of  infallibility,  but  of  the  confusion 
that  the  dominant  school  has  wilfully  created  in  men's  minds  by 
attributing  in  practice  the  same  value  to  actual  definitions  of  faith, 
non-infallible  Papal  utterances,  decisions  of  Koman  Congregations, 
ard  the  consentient  teaching  of  theologians.  They  have  tried  to  raise 
opinions  to  the  level  of  matters  of  faith  ;  they  may  only  succeed,  so 
far  as  many  minds  are  concerned,  in  degrading  matters  of  faith  to 
the  level  of  opinions. 

What  the  outcome  of  the  present  situation  will  be  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  foretell.  But  a  salient  feature  of  the  situation  is  the 
faot  that  the  central  government  of  the  Church  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  Italians  who  naturally  share  the  characteristics  of  the 
race  to  which  they  belong.  And  the  Italian  mind  finds  the  Teutonic 

14  The  Month,  January  1900. 

15  Cours  d'economie  scciale,  pp.  49G-H07. 
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and  Anglo-Saxon  mind  almost  impossible  to  understand.  'They 
know  so  little  of  the  English  character/  said  Cardinal  Newman, 
'  and  have  so  little  tact  (as  much  as  I  should  have  in  dealing  with 
the  Sepoys)  that  they  may  give  great  offence,  as  soon  as  ever  they 
emerge  out  of  the  vague  terms  of  courtesy  and  kindness  which 
Christian  charity  will  elicit  from  them  at  the  outset.' 16  Of  the 
truth  of  this  judgment  (which  was  shared  by  Cardinal  Manning)  we 
in  England  have  had  more  than  one  confirmation  in  recent  years. 
Although  the  Church  has  the  promise  of  indefectibility  there  is  no 
promise  that  she  will  not  lose  for  a  time  even  the  great  majority  of 
her  children,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  suffered  the  loss  of 
whole  nations  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  her  history,  some  of 
which  are  still  almost  wholly  estranged  from  her.  During  the 
present  century  there  has  been  a  marked  turning  towards  the 
Church  on  the  part  of  the  races  that  broke  away  from  her  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  but  that  movement  has  already  suffered  a  check, 
and  it  would  be  rash  to  assume  that  there  will  not  be  a  complete 
reaction.  Whether  there  is  or  is  not  depends  very  much  on  the 
issue  of  the  struggle  that  is  now  going  on  within  the  Church  on  the 
question  of  the  Latin  ascendency.  On  that  issue  depends  the  future 
of  the  Church  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  on  the  one  hand,  she  may 
become  once  more  Catholic  in  the  fullest  sense ;  on  the  other  hand, 
she  may  continue  to  be  what  she  has  been  for  three  centuries,  almost 
wholly  a  Latin  institution  (though  still  the  true  Church  of  Christ), 
with  the  added  disadvantage  of  a  greatly  diminished  and  still 
diminishing  hold  even  on  the  Latin  peoples.  To  put  the  matter 
quite  plainly,  it  is  a  case  of  Latin  Catholicism  versus  Catholicity. 
The  issue,  though  really  intellectual,  will  be  considerably  influenced 
by  political  considerations.  For  the  Roman  spirit  is  eminently 
practical  and  inclines  rather  to  politics  than  to  religion.  Strange 
though  it  may  seem,  the  victory  of  the  United  States  over  Spain  had 
a  very  marked  effect  in  the  religious  sphere.  If  England  not  only  is 
victorious  in  the  present  war,  but  also  succeeds  in  reaping  the  full 
fruits  of  victory,  there  will  be — whatever  the  immediate  effect — so 
much  the  more  hope  of  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  larger  idea  of 
Catholicity  over  the  narrow  and  nationalist  tendencies  of  Latin  Catholi- 
cism. I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Eome  could  ever  cease  to  be  the 
centre  of  Christian  unity  and  the  seat  of  the  central  government. 
There  is  no  other  possible  centre,  and  no  other  possible  central  and 
supreme  government  than  that  of  the  See  of  Peter.  Moreover, 
theology  apart,  the  Koman  Church  has  certain  practical  qualities, 
such  as  that  of  compromising  when  she  sees  she  must,  which  help  to 
make  her  the  natural  Mother  and  Mistress  of  all  the  Churches. 

EGBERT  EDWARD  DELL. 

16  Life  and  Letters  of  Ambrose  PhilUjtpt  de  Lisle,  vol.  i.  chap.  xv.  p.  370. 
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THE  military  law  of  the  15th  of  July  1889  instituted  in  France 
compulsory  service  for  all.  Every  able-bodied  citizen,  unless  he  is 
a  student  in  a  military  college  or  has  enlisted  already  of  his  own 
free  will,  must  join  the  colours  as  a  private  when  he  is  twenty-one. 
The  majority  of  the  nation,  which  has  now  been  used  to  conscription 
for  a  century,  submits  more  or  less  kindly  to  the  inevitable,  and  is 
even  satisfied  and  proud  of  belonging,  and  especially  of  having 
belonged,  to  the  army.  But  there  are  also  some  young  men  who 
deeply  resent  the  unwelcome  restraint  of  discipline,  which  they  call 
slavery.  Many  a  young  student,  fresh  from  the  university  and  the 
free  and  easy  life  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  has  ground  his  teeth  in 
sullen  rage  when  ordered  about  and  soundly  rated  by  some  corporal 
or  sergeant  with  rough  manners  and  still  rougher  speech.  Little 
wounds  to  amour-propi*e  caused  by  over-zealous  non-coms  are 
generally  forgotten  in  the  unalloyed  pleasure  of  leaving  the  regiment, 
and  most  men  keep  an  indulgent  remembrance  of  their  passage 
through  the  army.  Some,  however,  do  not  forget  the  humiliations, 
real  or  supposed,  they  underwent  while  serving ;  they  do  not  refrain 
from  making  their  grievances  public,  and  are  quite  ready  to  avenge 
their  wrongs  by  denouncing  the  evils  of  conscription  in  general,  and 
the  disgraceful  conduct  of  Lieutenant  A.  or  of  Corporal  B.  in 
particular.  Their  books  or  articles  are  eagerly  read  abroad,  where 
they  disseminate  extraordinary  notions  about  military  service  in 
France.  Coming  as  they  did  on  the  top  of  recent  unfavourable 
events,  some  chronicles  of  barrack  life  have  persuaded  the  British 
public  that  the  present  French  military  system  is  entirely  rotten ; 
the  army,  it  is  said,  is  badly  officered,  it  is  not  ready  for  war,  and, 
what  is  worse,  it  is  being  corrupted  by  a  wholesale  system  of  lying 
and  general  evil-doing.  At  the  same  time,  eloquent  praises  of  the 
German  system  force  their  way  into  the  papers.  The  independence, 
the  happiness  of  the  German  soldier  are  described  in  glowing  terms  ; 
the  kind  respectful  way  in  which  his  superiors  look  after  his  cooking, 
his  morals,  his  welfare  in  this  world  and  the  next,  is  contrasted  with 
the  brutal  behaviour  of  French  non-coms  and  officers.  The  British 
admirers  of  German  discipline  say,  quoting  from  Professor  von 
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Stengel,  that  the  Prussian  system  has  caused  the  army  to  become  a 
national  school  for  the  training  of  character.  In  short,  conscription 
has  proved  to  be  a  curse  to  France  and  a  blessing  to  Germany. 

I  do  not  propose  to  answer  at  length  the  charges  which  have 
been  brought  forward  against  the  French  system.  I  intend  only  to 
give  a  few  facts  about  the  French  Army,  which  is  so  little  known 
abroad.  The  reader  will  see  how  the  army  is  recruited  and 
organised,  and  what  the  life  of  the  private  soldier  is  like,  how  he  is 
clothed,  fed,  and  drilled,  and  to  what  discipline  he  is  subjected ;  he 
will  thus  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
I  may  add  at  once  that  in  writing  about  the  life  of  the  common 
soldier  I  have  not  relied  on  books  or  on  theories,  but  on  personal 
experience  only. 


The  first  thing  which  absolutely  distinguishes  the  French  Army 
from  all  others  is  that  it  represents  the  nation  in  its  entirety ;  it  is  a 
perfect  microcosm  where  every  class  of  citizen  is  represented.  Every 
able-bodied  man  must  serve,  and  every  soldier  has  a  right  to  rise  from 
the  ranks  to  the  highest  grade.  Chaque  soldat  fran$ais  a  son  baton  de 
marechal  dans  sa  giberne.  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  France  is 
the  only  one  which  calls  to  arms  all  its  children  without  distinction. 
It  is  also  the  only  nation  which  obliges  all  its  soldiers — students, 
workmen,  or  peasants — to  go  through  the  same  discipline  and  to 
share  the  same  life  while  serving  with  the  colours.  Such  complete 
equality  is  only  possible  in  a  country  where  democratic  feeling 
prevails  ;  even  as  it  is,  it  can  only  be  understood  if  we  remember  that 
all  laws  said  to  be  necessary  to  the  army  are  readily  accepted  by  the 
French.  Even  those  young  men  who  choose  the  army  as  a  career 
and  succeed  in  entering  the  military  colleges  are  bound  to  enlist  for 
a  period  of  three  years.  If  they  do  not  succeed  in  becoming  officers 
they  are  drafted  into  an  ordinary  regiment  without  any  special 
privileges.  Conscription  being  the  source  from  which  the  army  is 
supplied,  it  is  only  natural  that  no  one  conscript  should  be  allowed 
the  slightest  advantage  over  the  others.1 

Conscription,  i.e.  the  calling  of  all  citizens  to  arms,  was  first 
decreed  by  the  French  Convention  on  the  22nd  of  July  1792,  when 
all  able-bodied  men  were  called  out  to  defend  their  country  against 
the  invaders.  But  it  being  impossible  at  that  time  to  retain  every 
man  in  the  ranks,  the  law  of  the  19th  Fructidor,  An  VI.2 
established  conscription  by  drawing  lots.  Two  years  later  a  new  Act 
authorised  the  recruit,  who  had  drawn  a  number  obliging  him  to 
serve,  to  employ  a  substitute.  Soldiering  soon  became  a  trade,  and 

1  Criminals  are  excluded  from  the  national  army.    Young  men  who  have  been 
guilty  of  light  offences  against  the  law  are  drafted  into  the  Algerian  battalions. 
-  The  8th  of  September  1798. 
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the  men  whose  time  had  expired  generally  re-enlisted  as  substitutes.3 
Thus  was  established  a  system  which  gave  France  excellent  armies 
of  old  and  tried  soldiers.  The  law  was  modified  several  times,  but 
lasted  until  1868  ;  it  is  only  the  law  of  1889  that  entirely  wiped 
away  all  remnants  of  it,  and  firmly  established  the  obligation  of 
personal  service  for  all.  In  accordance  with  this  law  every  French- 
man serves  for  twenty-five  years.  He  enters  the  army  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  remains  three  years  with  the  colours,  and  retires  at 
twenty-four  into  the  reserve  of  the  active  army,  which  in  time  of 
war  is  merged  in  the  active  troops.  He  remains  for  the  next  ten 
years  in  this  first  reserve,  during  which  time  he  is  called  out  for  two 
trainings  of  twenty-eight  days  each ;  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  he 
enters  the  territorial  army,  or  second  reserve,  where  he  remains  six 
years,  being  called  once  for  a  period  of  thirteen  days.  Finally, 
the  last  six  years  are  spent  with  the  reserve  of  the  territorial  army, 
a  force  specially  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  country  itself,  and 
for  the  protection  of  railways,  canals,  and  roads. 

The  580,000  men  who  form  the  peace  establishment  are  dis- 
tributed between  twenty  army  corps.  Each  corps  has  at  least  two 
divisions  of  infantry,  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  and  a  brigade  of  artillery. 
The  corps  stationed  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  frontiers 
comprise  additional  troops.  Altogether  there  are  about  368,000 
infantrymen,  divided  into  163  regiments  of  the  line,  4  regiments  of 
Zouaves,  4  of  Algerian  sharpshooters,  or  '  Turkos,'  30  battalions  of 
Chasseurs  a  pied  ('  Vitriers '),  and  5  of  African  chasseurs  (white 
troops).4  There  are  89  regiments  of  cavalry,  viz.  13  regiments  of 
cuirassiers,  31  of  dragoons,  14  of  hussars,  27  of  chasseurs  (including 
the  6  white  Algerian  regiments),  and  4  of  spahis.  The  field 
artillery  numbers  80,000  drivers  and  gunners,  divided  into  40 
regiments.  There  are,  moreover,  16  batteries  of  siege  artillery  and 
7  regiments  of  engineers.5 

Thus  we  see  that  the  French  Army  is  chiefly  divided  into  regi- 
n  ents  rather  than  into  battalions. 

The  British  differs  radically  from  the  continental  system,  as  in  the  latter  the 
regiment  composed  of  several  battalions  is  treated  as  a  whole  for  administrative 
purposes,  and  is  usually  together.  Hence  the  regimental  colonel  is  an  important 
parsonage,  while  the  battalion  commander  is  in  a  comparatively  subordinate  posi- 
tion, all  the  more  so  as  his  battalion  is  divided  into  four  companies,  each  under 
an  officer  of  standing  who  is  responsible  for  the  entire  training  of  the  company.6 

8  Napoleon,  after  having  taken  the  substitutes  of  young  men  unwilling  to  serve, 
ei:ded  by  calling  to  arms  the  latter  themselves.  They  fought  bravely,  however,  under 
the  name  of  Gardes  d'Honneur. 

4  See  note  1. 

5  Thete  forces  are  all  quartered  in  France  and  in  Algeria ;  but  there  exists  in 
addition  a  colonial  army  formed  of  2  foreign  regiments,  14  regiments  of  marine 
itfantry,  5  of  artillery,  and  native  troops  stationed  in  Senegal,  Soudan,  Indo-China, 
Dahomey,  and  Madagascar. 

6  The  Army  Book  for  the  British  Empire,  by  Lieutenant- General  W.  H.  Good- 
n<>ugh  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  C.  Dalton,  viii.  7. 
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Before  1791  the  French  troops  were  known  by  the  name  of  their 
province  or  by  that  of  their  chiefs.  Thus  we  had  the  regiments  du 
Maine,  de  Champagne,  de  Bresse ;  du  Dauphin,  de  Villeroy,  de 
Castelbajac.  In  1791  the  regiments  were  numbered,  and  the 
system  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.7  Before  the  Kevolution  there 
were  several  flags  in  each  regiment,  and  the  royal  colours,  or  Drapeau 
Colonel,  were  kept  by  the  first  battalion.  At  present  the  regiment 
numbers  three  to  four  battalions,  and  there  is  only  one  flag,  which  is 
usually  kept  by  the  sixth  company. 

The  battalion  of  infantry  is  of  the  type  now  generally  adopted  in 
Europe.  It  consists  of  four  companies  8  under  the  command  of  a 
major.  Each  company  is  headed  by  its  (5aptain  (a  mounted  officer, 
in  France  as  well  as  in  Germany),  assisted  by  two  other  officers,  a 
lieutenant  and  a  second  lieutenant.  The  company  is  the  real  admi- 
nistrative and  fighting  unit.  It  receives  its  own  recruits,  and  the 
captain  is  responsible  for  their  instruction  and  general  welfare.  He 
has  at  his  command  sufficient  stores  wherewith  to  clothe  and  equip 
not  only  his  own  soldiers,  but  also  the  reservists,  who  would  double 
the  strength  of  his  company  in  case  of  mobilisation.  A  certain 
number  of  regiments,  however,  quartered  on  the  frontier,  are  kept 
to  war  strength  all  the  year  round,  and  are  always  ready  to  take  the 
field  at  a  few  hours'  notice. 

We  have  seen  that  each  company  has  three  officers  :  a  captain — 
familiarly  called  the  *  old  man ' — and  two  lieutenants.  To  these  must 
be  added  one  or  more  reserve  officers,  who  go  through  a  month's 
manoeuvres  every  two  years,  and  have  moreover  to  join  in  some 
military  exercises  during  the  winter  season.  Next  to  the  officers 
rank  the  non-coms.  First  the  adjutant,  always  an  old  soldier  and  the 
right  hand  of  the  captain;  generally  feared  by  everybody,  he 
represents  to-day  the  legendary  sous-offici&r  of  old.  After  the 
adjutant  comes  the  sergeant-major,  known  as  the  '  double,'  because 
of  the  two  gold  stripes  he  wears  on  his  sleeves.  The  '  double '  is 
entrusted  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  company.  He  is  busy  all 
day  long  with  details  of  administration,  and  is  the  victim  of  red  tape ; 
he  spends  half  his  time  signing  endless  accounts  prepared  in  the 
depth  of  night  by  unfortunate  privates  decoyed  by  him  into  his 
office.  The  fourrier  helps  him  in  his  work,  and  superintends 
especially  the  victualling  department.  Popular  prejudice  calls  him 
the  *  voleur  de  pain  ' — calumny  will  never  cease. 

The  company  itself  is  divided  into  four  sections,  and  in  ordinary 
times  each  of  them  has  a  sergeant  at  its  head.  Besides,  there  are 
generally  two  more  sergeants,  one  of  them  being  specially  entrusted 
with  the  musketry  instruction  of  the  men.  A  section  is  composed 

7  With  a  short  interruption  from  1815  to  1818. 

8  The  battalions  of  Chasseurs  &  pied  and  of  some  Zouave  and  Turko  regiments 
are  composed  of  six  companies. 
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of  two  squads  with  a  corporal  commanding  each,  the  sections  being 
numbered  from  one  to  four,  the  squads,  however,  from  one  to  sixteen. 
JSut  only  half  of  the  latter  actually  exist — those  bearing  the  odd 
numbers — the  others  being  formed  in  case  of  mobilisation,  when 
each  section  is  split  up  into  four  squads  composed  of  an  equal 
number  of  active  soldiers  and  reservists.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such 
a  system  ensures  a  complete  amalgamation  of  the  two  categories  of 
men.  The  company  on  a  war  footing  numbers  250  bayonets.  Each 
section  has  two  sergeants  and  four  corporals  at  least,  the  first  sec- 
tion being  commanded  by  the  elder  active  lieutenant,  the  fourth  by 
the  younger,  the  second  by  the  reserve  officer,  and  the  third  by  the 
adjutant. 

The  officers  are  appointed  from  the  military  schools,9  entrance  to 
v/hich  is  gained  by  competitive  examination.  They  belong  generally 
to  the  higher  middle  classes,  especially  for  the  infantry  and  artillery, 
the  aristocracy  preferring  the  cavalry.  A  certain  number  of  officers 
rise  also  from  the  ranks.  After  a  fixed  period  of  service,  sergeants 
are  allowed  to  compete  for  admission  to  special  schools,10  and  have 
to  go  through  a  year's  training  before  receiving  their  commission. 
Officers  of  this  class  very  often  belong  to  the  same  social  strata  as 
their  more  fortunate  comrades  who  have  come  out  of  St.-Cyr  or  the 
Pol y technique.  The  latter  have,  however,  the  advantage  of  reaching 
the  higher  ranks  earlier  in  life,  being  younger  and  as  a  rule  some- 
what superior  in  technical  knowledge.  Promotion  to  the  ranks 
ef  captain  and  major  is  regulated  partly  by  seniority  and  partly  by 
choice  ;  by  choice  only  for  the  higher  ranks.  It  becomes  every  day 
more  difficult  to  rise  without  having  gone  through  the  ccolede  guerre 
established  in  Paris.  Eighty-five  lieutenants  and  captains  succeeded 
last  year  in  passing  the  very  stiff  examination  giving  access  to  the 
school.  After  a  two  years'  course  of  study  they  will  be  appointed 
Staff  officers. 

It  has  never  been  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  officers,  but  all  continental  armies  have  been  confronted  in 
recent  years  with  the  problem  of  how  to  establish  and  to  keep  an 
efficient  force  of  experienced  non-coms,  not  only  to  instruct  the 
classes  of  raw  recruits  who  are  enrolled  every  year,  but  also  to  main- 
tain discipline  and  to  be  living  examples  of  passive  obedience,  of 
courage,  self-restraint,  and  devotion  to  duty.  To  raise  such  a  force 
in  England  is  a  comparatively  easy  task ;  the  time  of  service  is 

9  Two  years'  study  at  St.-Cyr  for  infantry  and  cavalry.    Candidates  to  the  latter 
branch  of  the  Service  have  to  spend  another  two  years  at  the  special  riding  school  of 
Saumur.     Two  years  at  the  Polytechnique  for  artillery  officers  and  engineers,  followed 
by  two  years'  training  at  the  school  of  Fontainebleau.     550  young  men  were  admitted 
to  St.-Cyr  in  1899,  and  204  to  the  Poly  technique. 

10  St.-Maixent  for  infantry  (250  admissions  in  1899  for  the  home  aad  GG  for  the 
colonial  army),  Saumur  for  cavalry  (57  admissions),  and  Versailles  for  artillerymen 
and  engineers. 
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usually  long,  and  it  is  possible  to  render  the  situation  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  a  really  desirable  one.  But  in  France,  where 
the  time  of  service  is  so  short,  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  form  good 
sergeants,  or  to  keep  them  with  the  colours  after  they  have  been 
rendered  efficient.  The  question  of  how  to  recruit  men  for  a  term 
of  service  long  enough  to  enable  them  to  become  tolerable  non- 
commissioned officers  has  been  partly  solved  by  the  creation  of  the 
schools  for  enfants  de  troupe.  There  are  six  such  schools :  four  for 
infantry,  one  for  cavalry,  and  one  for  artillery  and  the  engineer 
corps.  About  3,000  boys  are  thus  instructed.  Chosen  from  among 
the  sons  of  corporals  or  sergeants,  they  enlist  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  thus  have  time  to  be  turned  into  good 
non-commissioned  officers.  These  are  also  recruited  from  among 
the  volunteers  ;  in  France,  as  in  every  country,  there  are  plenty  of 
youths  from  eighteen  to  twenty -one  who  have  dreams  of  military 
life  and  rapid  promotion.  The  French  law  allows  such  young  men 
to  enlist  for  four  or  five  years,  and  these  also  serve  long  enough  to 
become  available  as  non-commissioned  officers.  Besides,  many  ordi- 
nary soldiers  manage  to  attain  the  rank  of  corporal  after  their 
first  year  of  service,  and  the  gold  stripes  of  sergeant  after  the  second ; 
they  are  destined  to  become  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
reserves. 

It  is  very  desirable,  of  course,  to  have  as  many  re-enlisted  cor- 
porals and  sergeants'  as  possible,  and  those  who  remain  in  the  Service 
are  entitled  to  certain  privileges  and  also  to  better  pay.  They 
receive  from  Is.  4d.  to  2s.  lid.  a  day  when  stationed  in  France. 
Additional  grants  are  made  to  colonial  troops,  and  to  married  men 
at  home.  A  sergeant  who  re-enlists  for  five  years  receives  a  bonus 
of  84£.  in  the  home  and  1281.  in  the  colonial  army.  For  each 
further  re-enlistment  he  gets  801.  and  1201.  respectively;  at  the 
expiration  of  his  time  he  receives  a  pension,  and  very  often  a  small 
post  in  a  public  administration.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  24,852  re-enlisted  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  French 
Army. 

As  regards  the  private  soldiers,  they  do  not  all  remain  three 
years  with  the  colours.  The  eldest  son  of  a  widow,  or  of  a  blind 
father,  or  of  a  man  who  has  reached  the  age  of  seventy,  serves  only  one 
year ;  the  eldest  son  in  a  family  of  seven  children,  he  who  has  a 
brother  in  the  army,  or  who  is  the  support  of  his  family,  enjoys  the 
same  privilege  ;  finally,  those  who  are  study iog  to  become  painters, 
or  priests,  or  teachers,  or  lawyers,  or  doctors,  are  also  entitled  to 
serve  only  for  a  twelvemonth,  provided  they  obtain  the  coveted 
diploma  before  they  reach  their  twenty-seventh  birthday.  These 
men,  belonging  to  the  educated  portion  of  society,  and  numbering 
about  4,400  annually,  live  in  barracks  and  are  treated  in  the  same 
way  exactly  as  the  other  troops.  They  receive  special  training, 
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however,  have  to  pass  certain  examinations,  and  usually  become 
reserve  officers. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  are  recruited  every  year ; 
159,000  out  of  that  number  have  to  serve  three  years,  and  72,000 
one  year  only.  The  latter  are  nearly  all  drafted  into  the  infantry 
regiments  and  the  non-combatant  corps.  The  last  statistics  in  hand 
give  164,697  men  incorporated  into  the  infantry,  20,920  into  the 
cavalry,  30,191  into  the  artillery,  and  5,096  into  the  engineers;  9,374 
recruits  are  taken  into  the  remaining  branches  of  the  Service.11 

The  men  were  formerly  distributed  all  over  the  country;  but 
territorial  recruiting  is  now  in  favour,  and  young  soldiers  are  usually 
drafted  kinto  a  regiment  not  very  far  away  from  their  home. 
Keservists,  and  men  belonging  to  the  territorial  army,  are  also 
attached  to  corps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  residence.  Such 
arrangements  prove  of  course  economical  to  the  State,  and  are 
calculated  to  facilitate  a  rapid  mobilisation. 

Having  reviewed,  so  to  say,  the  different  elements  which  go  to 
form  the  French  Army,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  study  the  internal 
life  of  that  great  national  force. 


II 

Let  us  take  an  educated  young  man,  a  student  at  one  of  the 
universities,  a  future  barrister  or  professor.  Serving  only  one  year, 
he  is  sent  to  an  infantry  regiment  unless  able  to  show  that  he  can 
ride  well.  Our  young  friend  has  not  forgotten  the  lycee  where  he 
was  educated,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  enters  the  barracks 
he  recognises  something  he  has  known  before.  The  military 
regulations  are  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the  national  schools — only 
more  so — and  even  the  buildings,  with  their  geometrical  proportions, 
resemble  the  houses  where  the  youth  of  the  country  receives  the 
teaching  of  its  alma  mater,  the  University  of  France.  Our  friend, 
however,  finds  himself  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  conscripts  who 
do  not  know  where  to  turn,  but  an  experienced  sergeant  has  them 
soon  under  his  control,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  are  marched  off  to 
their  companies.  On  arriving  they  are  given  a  bath,  reviewed  by 
their  officers,  re-examined  by  the  regimental  doctor,  and  finally 
re- vaccinated. 

The  men  must  now  be  provided  with  military  clothing.  Each 
company  possesses  a  special  storehouse  where  everything  is  to  be 
found,  from  caps  and  great-coats  to  little  dressing-cases,  and  rotten 
stone  to  furbish  up  with.  Englishmen  are  apt  to  animadvert  on  the 

11  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  last  published  reports — Annuaire  Statistiqiie 
de  la  France,  18e  vol.  Paris  8°.  The  official  statistics  are  always  late  in  appearing, 
and  the  above  figures  are  in  every  case  a  little  below  the  estimates  for  the  present 
year. 
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dress  of  the  French  soldier,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  French 
uniform — at  least  the  infantry  one — is  not  very  brilliant.  The  army 
is  too  numerous  to  be  very  elegant,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  furnish 
men  with  gorgeous  clothes  in  order  to  encourage  recruiting.  But  if 
the  infantry  dress  is  not  very  smart,  it  is  at  least  very  serviceable. 
The  long  blue  capote  which  constitutes  the  field  uniform  is  warm  in 
winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  is  an  excellent  covering  for  the  night. 

The  allowance  of  clothing  is  sufficiently  large ;  and  here,  as  every- 
where, the  motto  is  to  have  everything  quite  ready  when  war  breaks 
out.  Each  soldier  receives,  therefore,  three  complete  outfits.  The  first 
of  them  is  invariably  new,  and  is  carefully  adjusted  to  fit  well ;  it  is 
to  be  donned  immediately  on  the  day  of  mobilisation,  and  is  marked 
with  the  man's  number ;  the  boots,  to  which  special  attention  is  paid, 
are  broken  by  one  or  two  marches ;  and  the  things  are  kept  in  the 
company's  storehouse.  The  second  outfit  serves  for  parade,  and  is 
also  worn  outside  the  barracks.  The  third  consists  of  those  things 
which  are  worn  at  drill  and  inside  the  barracks.  The  men  receive 
also  two  complete  suits  of  brown  holland,  plenty  of  linen,  special 
boots  for  Sundays,  caps  of  every  shape,  and  in  short  everything  they 
can  want  down  to  gloves  and  a  looking-glass. 

Our  recruit,  being  now  attired  as  a  soldier,  gets  lodgings  assigned 
to  him.  A  section  generally  occupies  a  large  room,  the  chambree, 
which  is  the  home  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men,  divided  into 
two  squads.  The  senior  corporal  is  the  master  of  the  room.  He 
calls  over  the  names  every  morning,  orders  the  place  to  be  swept  and 
cleaned,  and  is  responsible  for  the  good  appearance  of  everything. 
The  room  itself  is  but  scantily  furnished — beds  all  round,  a  stove  in 
the  middle,  and  a  table  with  benches.  At  the  head  of  every  bed  is 
a  board  on  which  is  to  be  found  piled  up  the  entire  wardrobe  of  the 
soldier.  Everything  must  be  so  folded  that  it  forms  a  perfect  square, 
and  the  pile  must  stand  by  itself  even  when  it  is  a  yard  high.  On 
the  top  is  placed  the  knapsack  with  the  cartridges  inside,  and  woe  to 
the  recruit  who  has  not  well  calculated  the  balance  of  his  edifice  ! 
—he  runs  the  risk  of  receiving  the  whole  concern  on  his  head.  The 
bed  consists  of  three  movable  planks  supported  by  two  iron  props  ; 
two  mattresses,  a  pillow,  sheets  and  blankets,  form  altogether  a  very 
comfortable  couch.  It  must  be  made  in  the  most  correct  fashion,  the 
blankets  being  folded  quite  square  at  the  foot  and  drawn  tight  over 
the  pillow,  so  that  the  whole  thing  looks  as  flat  as  a  billiard-table. 

Two  or  three  days  are  needed  to  accustom  the  men  to  their  new 
surroundings.  Their  military  education  begins  then  at  once.  The 
first  thing  they  are  told  is  that  orders  must  be  obeyed  '  unhesitatingly 
and  without  a  murmur.'  The  necessity  of  an  unbending  discipline 
is  very  great  in  the  continental  armies,  where  enormous  masses  of 
soldiers  are  collected  under  the  command  of  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  ofEcers.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea,  however,  to  believe  that 
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short-service  men  are  less  amenable  to  discipline  than  old  soldiers — 
quite  the  contrary.  Every  youth  in  France  knows  that  he  will  have 
to  be  a  soldier  one  day.  He  has  been  used  to  the  idea  from  child- 
hood, and  has  often  heard  army  life  described  by  friends ;  thus  he  is 
quite  prepared  to  submit  to  the  necessary  rules.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  French  troops  are  among  the  best  disciplined  at  the  present 
time,  and  if  what  the  regulations  say  is  true,  viz.  that  '  Discipline  is 
the  chief  strength  of  armies/  then  the  armies  of  France  are  indeed 
very  strong. 

Discipline  in  order  to  be  effectual  must  be  severe.  Like  every 
system  of  government,  it  is  based  on  the  fear  of  punishment.  Forms 
of  punishment  are  numerous  in  the  French  Army,  but  they  are  not 
frequently  inflicted.  For  faults  against  discipline  a  soldier  may  be 
confined  to  barracks  by  the  corporals  and  sergeants,  sent  to  the 
guard-room,  to  the  regimental  prison,  or  to  the  barrack  cells  by  the 
officers.  If  a  man  proves  to  be  incorrigible  he  is  drafted  into  the 
special  companies  ('  Biribi ')  stationed  in  South  Algeria.  Crimes 
committed  by  soldiers  are  judged  by  court-martial.  The  military 
code  is  somewhat  antiquated  nowadays,  and  much  too  severe ;  it  will 
probably  be  soon  remodelled.  At  present  there  are  no  less  than 
thirty-three  crimes  punishable  with  death,  and  among  them  the 
following  offences  :  Assault  on  a  superior  (even  on  a  corporal)  when 
on  duty,  assault  on  a  sentry  (in  some  cases),  armed  rebellion  when 
the  rebels  are  eight  at  least,  &c.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
no  execution  has  taken  place  in  recent  years. 

Kewards  in  the  shape  of  good-conduct  badges  are  given  to  the 
deserving  soldier,  and  if  he  is  industrious  and  obedient  he  will  often 
be  able  to  spend  a  day  or  two  at  home.  Little  favours  of  this  kind 
are  especially  granted  to  good  shots. 

Every  army  has  its  own  regulations  regarding  drill,  but  the 
movements  are  generally  alike,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  first  exercises  which  the  young  soldiers  have  to  go 
through.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  great  attention  is  paid  to  elementary 
instruction  and  to  the  manual  exercise. 

The  old  Napoleonic  tradition  of  quick  strategic  moves  has  not 
died  out  in  the  French  Army.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
training  needed  by  soldiers  before  they  are  able  to  cover  long 
distances  on  foot.  The  recruits  begin  their  military  marches  a  few 
days  after  their  enrolment;  the  stages  are  short  at  first,  but  soon 
become  very  long.  It  is  strictly  true  to  say  that  the  marching  powers 
of  French  infantry  are  great.  One  thinks  nothing  of  leaving  the 
barracks  at  5  A.M.  and  of  covering  eighteen  miles  (thirty  kilometres) 
in  the  forenoon,  after  a  few  months'  training.  At  the  end  of  spring, 
and  during  the  manoeuvres,  forced  marches  of  from  twenty-five  to 
twenty-seven  or  even  thirty-one  miles  (forty,  forty -five,  fifty  kilometres) 
are  repeated  several  days  running,  the  men  always  carrying  their 
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complete  kit  and  equipment,  cartridges,  entrenching  tools,  rations 
for  four  days,  and  even  wood  for  the  cooking  fires.  These,  of  course, 
are  only  ordinary  figures,  and  I  should  be  taxed  with  exaggeration 
were  I  to  quote  the  distances  occasionally  covered  by  the  chasseurs 
a  pied  and  by  some  crack  corps  stationed  on  the  eastern  frontier. 

Next  to  general  endurance,  what  a  soldier  needs  most  is  good 
training  in  musketry.  After  having  gone  thoroughly  through  the 
preliminary  drill,  the  recruits  learn  the  rudiments  of  their  art  by 
firing  every  day  a  number  of  '  Grras  '  cartridges.12  A  few  weeks  after 
their  enrolment  they  begin  to  use  the  regulation  rifle,13  and  their 
training  is  completed14  by  a  special  course  of  instruction  given  (before 
the  manoeuvres)  on  large  grounds  where  some  of  the  conditions  of  real 
warfare  are  to  be  found. 

Let  us  now  enter  the  infantry  barracks  and  watch  the  soldiers  at 
their  work.  We  will  suppose  it  is  the  beginning  of  May ;  the 
elementary  instruction  of  the  recruits  is  now  over,  and  they  are 
drilled  and  paraded  together  with  the  other  soldiers.  At  5  A.M.  is 
heard  the  unwelcome  sound  of  the  reveille.  The  men  get  up  at 
once,  for  the  sergeant  of  the  week  is  already  heard  coming  in  the 
distance.  The  beds  are  immediately  undone,  the  blankets  and 
sheets  being  neatly  folded  over  the  mattresses.  Every  one  sweeps 
his  own  little  corner,  each  soldier  in  turn  being  responsible  for  the 
general  appearance  of  the  whole  room.  The  men  proceed  then  to 
clean  themselves  in  the  great  washhouses  of  the  battalion.  This 
done,  they  all  feel  ready  for  their  first  meal,  which  has  been  carried 
to  the  rooms  by  the  fatigue-party  of  the  day.  Each  soldier  gets  his 
tin  cup  or  quart  (so  called  because  it  holds  the  fourth  part  of  a 
litre)  full  of  black  coffee,  and  with  the  help  of  a  big  piece  of  bread 
manages  to  make  an  excellent  breakfast. 

At  a  quarter  to  six  comes  Vexercioe.  The  drill  lasts  for  two 
hours,  with  one  or  two  intervals.  This  is  followed  by  gymnastics  or 

12  In  every  regiment  there  are  many  discarded  rifles  of  the  1874  (or  '  Gras ')  pattern, 
and  a  fund  is  set  apart  to  provide  ammunition  for  short-range  firing. 

13  The  infantry  is  armed  with  the  Lebel  rifle  of  the  1886-93  pattern.    The  weapon 
is  very  elegant  in  appearance,  owing  to  the  magazine  being  placed  under  the  barrel. 
It  has  a  bore  of  -314  inch  (8  millimetres),  is  sighted  from  273  yards  (250  metres)  to 
2,187  yards  (2,000  metres),  and  sends  a  nickel-covered  bullet  weighing  -480  oz. 
(15  grammes)  to  a  maximum  distance  of  3,500  yards  (3,200  metres).  The  magazine  con- 
tains eight  cartridges,  which  have  to  be  put  in  separately.  For  single  firing  the  rifle  is  an 
ideal  one,  its  breech-loading  mechanism  working  quite  smoothly  and  without  a  jerk. 
Altogether  there  is  so  very  little  recoil,  and  such  a  small  effort  is  needed  to  open  and 
close  the  chamber,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  firing  is  thereby  increased.     The  rifle  is 
simply  constructed,  is  easily  cleaned,  and  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  in  a  few 
seconds,  not  even  a;screw-driver  being  necessary.     The  bayonet  is  a  long  and  light 
triangular  sword  which  inflicts  terrible  and  almost  incurable  wounds.    The  rifle 
weighs  8  Ib.  3'049  oz.  (4  kilos  180  grammes) ;  the  bayonet  alone,  14-109  oz.  (400 
grammes),  and  21-164  oz.  (600  grammes)  with  its  steel  scabbard. 

14  The  musketry  instruction  is  repeated  every  year  for  all  men  present  with  the 
colours. 
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fencing  drill.  Then  comes  theoretical  instruction  on  one  of  the 
different  things  a  soldier  must  know.  At  ten  o'clock  the  bugle  is 
heard  again,  and  the  men  rush  to  the  refectories,  where  the  soupe 
is  awaiting  them.  These  eating-rooms  are  sometimes  prettily 
decorated.  There  are  panoplies  of  arms  hanging  from  the  walls,  and 
framed  pictures  representing  the  uniforms  of  the  German,  the 
Austrian,  or  the  Italian  armies. 

The  second  meal  is  essentially  French.  It  consists  of  the  national 
prt-au-feu,  composed  of  boiled  beef  and  broth  with  plenty  of  vege- 
tables. The  daily  allowance  for  each  man  is  a  little  more  than  1^  Ib. 
o,-  bread  and  10 J  oz.  of  meat.  The  fare  is  abundant  and  is  unques- 
tionably superior  to  what  half  of  the  conscripts  were  used  to  before 
joining  the  colours.  Men  of  refinement  can  easily  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  eating  boiled  beef  by  taking  their  meals  at  the  canteen. 

But  the  soldiers  are  already  leaving  the  refectories,  for  the  time 
his  come  for  the  daily  rapport  to  be  read.  At  10.30  A.M.  the 
companies  are  paraded  and  inspected  by  their  officers.  The  sergeant- 
major  reads  out  whatever  news  there  may  be  interesting  the  inter- 
nal life  of  the  regiment,  and  the  captain  gives  the  orders  for  the  next 
day.  The  men  are  then  dismissed,  and  after  having  peeled  the 
potatoes  for  dinner  have  nothing  more  to  do  before  noon  except 
making  their  beds  and  cleaning  the  rooms. 

The  exercises  which  have  been  gone  through  in  the  morning  are 
repeated  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  5  P.M.  comes  dinner  time.  The 
men  get  a  savoury  stew  of  meat  and  potatoes,  and  when  the  cook 
belonging  to  the  company  is  a  good  one  the  fare  often  varies.  On 
some  days  the  soldiers  get  American  tinned  meat  (which  they  call 
monkey  flesh) .  This  is  done,  of  course,  in  order  to  renew  by  degrees 
the  provisions  which  are  always  kept  in  store  against  a  possible  war. 
After  dinner,  and  after  having  cleaned  their  arms  and  accoutrements, 
the  men  are  free  to  do  what  they  like.  They  may  leave  the  barracks, 
but  must  be  indoors  before  9  P.M.,  when  the  roll-call  is  read.  The 
canteen  is  closed  at  9.30,  and  at  10  o'clock  all  lights  must  be  extin- 
guished. 

Things  vary,  of  course,  every  day.  On  Monday,  for  instance,  there 
will  be  a  military  march  in  the  morning;  on  Wednesday  the  com- 
pany will  go  to  the  shooting  grounds ;  on  Thursday  or  Friday  the 
men  will  go  out  far  into  the  country  and  practice  service  in  the 
field.  The  general  routine  of  life  is  some  what  different  on  Saturdays. 
The  men  have  a  bath  in  the  morning,  and  come  down  fully  equipped 
to  daily  parade.  The  band  is  there,  and  the  colonel  is  present  to  see 
his  regiment.  After  parade  the  men  go  to  their  rooms,  where  they 
spend  two  or  three  hours  in  washing  and  scrubbing  whatever  can  be 
washed  and  scrubbed.  Then  they  prepare  for  the  review,  for  there  is 
always  a  review  on  Saturdays.  Perhaps  the  lieutenant  wants  to  see 
how  the  arms  are  kept,  or  it  may  be  that  the  captain  wishes  to  inspect 
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the  clothing,  the  knapsacks,  and  straps  of  his  men.  Sometimes  a 
general  is  coming  to  review  the  soldiers  in  their  rooms  before  seeing 
them  in  the  barrack  yard.  Then  windows  are  cleaned  until  they 
become  invisible,  and  old  boards  are  scrubbed  as  white  as  snow. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  custom  in  France  is  to  have  well-polished 
floors.  The  floors  of  the  soldiers'  rooms  must  accordingly  be 
polished,  and  as  the  men  have  no  wax,  they  diligently  rub  them  with 
the  bottoms  of  old  bottles.  The  effect  is  magical,  and  the  N.C.O.  in 
command  is  well  repaid  for  his  men's  troubles  when  he  sees  the 
general  walking  gingerly  on  the  slippery  floor,  testifying  thus  to  the 
excellence  of  the  polish. 

The  French  soldier  works  hard,  but  who  can  say  that  he  is 
unhappy  ?  Of  course  he  would  prefer  to  be  at  home,  but,  after  all,  he 
is  well  clothed,  well  fed,  and  furnished  even  with  tobacco.  He  gets 
only  a  halfpenny  a  day  from  the  State,  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
in  an  army  in  which  all  classes  are  to  be  found  the  rich  are  more  or 
less  bound  to  go  shares  with  their  poorer  comrades.  Besides,  there 
is  not  a  mother  in  France  who  will  not  send  her  boy  a  little  pocket- 
money,  even  if  she  has  to  work  and  stint  herself  to  do  so. 

As  regards  the  ridiculous  tales  which  have  been  circulated  on  the 
horrors  committed  in  the  name  of  discipline,  I  can  only  say  that 
not  a  single  fact  tending  to  prove  these  charges  has  ever  come  to 
my  knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  always  seen  the  men  kindly 
treated  and  well  cared  for.  The  officers  are  severe  sometimes,  but 
rarely  unjust,  and  soldiers  are  seldom  punished  by  them.  It  is  true 
that  the  non-commissioned  officers  have  still  a  right  to  confine  a 
private  to  barracks  on  their  own  authority,  but  in  the  single  case  I 
have  come  across  when  such  treatment  had  been  arbitrarily  inflicted, 
the  captain  interfered  and  suppressed  the  punishment.  Discipline 
of  course  may  have  been  somewhat  cruel  twenty-one  years  ago,  but 
it  was  so  everywhere ;  and  at  the  time  when  M.  Decle's  unpleasant 
experiences  took  place,15  Prussian  corporals  used  to  kick  their  men 
at  drill,  and  punishment  by  flogging  still  existed  in  the  British 
army. 

Ill 

Much  may  be  said  against  conscription.  It  is  an  inevitable 
necessity,  however,  in  continental  countries.  But  there  are  some 
advantages  attached  to  the  calling  to  arms  of  all  citizens  as  it  is 
practised  in  France.  It  is  of  course  the  best  means  of  bringing 
together  young  men  of  all  classes;  they  learn  thus  to  know  one 
another,  to  the  great  advantage  of  all.  The  workman  or  the  peasant 
finds  in  the  military  service  a  kind  of  relaxation  from  his  sordid 
everyday  cares ;  he  becomes  conscious  of  the  fact  that  he,  too,  forms 
a  part  of  the  nation,  for  he  sees  he  is  really  needed  for  her  defence, 
15  See  Trooper  3$09,  by  Lionel  Decle.  (Heinemann,  1899.) 
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and  not  recruited  only  because  he  is  too  poor  to  buy  the  services  of 
a  substitute.  Greater  still  are  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
rich  and  educated  young  men  who  have  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  Their 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  is  often  awakened;  they  have  to 
recognise  the  necessity  and  the  dignity  of  manual  labour,  and  when 
they  leave  the  army  they  are  none  the  worse  for  having  had  some 
hard  work  to  perform,  having  followed  thus  unwittingly  the  precepts 
of  Tolstoi  and  of  John  Kuskin.  In  spite  of  the  ordeals  and  annoy- 
ances they  had  to  undergo  while  serving,  they  all  retain  in  after-]  ife 
a  certain  feeling  of  attachment  for  their  regiment.  The  profession 
of  arms  has  not  ceased  to  be  an  attractive  one  to  the  immense 
majority  of  men,  and  conscription,  as  it  exists  in  France,  has  at  least 
succeeded  in  giving  the  country  a  large  and  truly  national  army. 

The  military  strength  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  measured  merely 
by  the  number  of  soldiers  and  of  guns  that  it  possesses.  It  would  be 
an  easy  matter  for  France  to  put  a  million  of  men  in  the  field  at 
less  than  a  week's  notice,  and  two  or  three  millions  of  trained 
reserves  would  still  remain  to  be  used  if  necessary.  Yet  one  may 
ask  whether  these  gigantic  armaments  are  really  efficient  at  the 
present  time.  The  question,  to  my  mind,  can  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

Nothing  has  occurred  recently,  I  believe,  to  cause  the  army  to 
fall  short  of  the  high  standard  which  it  attained  a  few  years  ago. 
Men  of  genius  cannot,  of  course,  be  obtained  at  will,  and  nobody 
knows  whether  such  men  exist  now  at  the  head  of  the  French  troops 
but  the  intelligent  observer  must  soon  recognise  that  the  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  French  generals  are  now  probably  higher  than  ever  ; 
neither  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a  country  where  the  immense 
majority  of  the  officers  devote  their  labours  entirely  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  duty.  The  numerous  reforms  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  system  of  promotion,  and  the  excellent  training  of  the 
military  schools,  have  created  in  France  a  body  of  officers  deeply 
interested  in  their  work,  who  have  learned  to  love  their  profession  for 
ita  own  sake  and  not  for  the  advantages  and  honours  they  may  obtain 
from  it.  As  regards  the  common  soldier,  he  has  not  degenerated,  and 
is  still,  as  ever,  alert,  quick,  and  debrouillard,  to  say  nothing  of  his 
well-known  fighting  qualities.  Altogether,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  following  appreciation  has  ceased  to  be 
now  as  true  as  it  was  when  written  nine  years  ago  by  an  eminent 
English  critic  :  '  The  French  Army  ...  is  by  universal  admission 
possibly  the  first  in  the  world.  No  competent  judge  asserts  that  it 
is  certainly  inferior  to  any  other/ 

PAUL  BETTELHEIM. 

Boulogne  sur  Seine  pris  Paris. 
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Wednesday,  the  28th  of  February. — The  month  closes  with  a 
welcome  change  of  conditions  in  South  Africa.  Yesterday  morning 
came  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cronje  and  his  little  army,  and 
the  consequent  termination  of  the  Modder  River  campaign.  In 
London,  despite  the  depressing  weather,  the  public  in  the  rainswept 
streets  gave  every  indication  of  an  overwhelming  delight,  and 
throughout  the  day,  wherever  men  gathered  together,  there  was  a 
deep  and  unfeigned  jubilation.  But  London,  curiously  enough,  did 
not  act  as  the  provincial  towns  did.  No  flags  were  hoisted  and  no 
church  bells  rung.  Even  the  Service  clubs  made  no  sign,  though 
the  hearts  of  the  men  within  them  were  filled  with  joy.  In  the  old 
Crimean  days  any  victory  was  celebrated  by  merry  peals  from  the 
church  steeples.  It  is  curious  that  now,  when  we  are,  in  most 
respects,  so  much  more  demonstrative  than  of  old,  London  should 
abstain  from  any  demonstrations  of  this  kind.  Perhaps  when  Lady- 
smith  is  relieved  the  case  will  be  different.  Its  relief  seems  very 
near,  judging  by  the  telegram  from  Sir  Redvers  Buller  issued  by  the 
War  Office  this  afternoon.  But  the  struggle  is  a  terrible  one,  and 
our  losses  are  heavy.  Every  heart  must  go  out  to  the  gallant 
general  who  has  had  so  hard  a  part  to  fill  in  this  war,  and  who  has 
given  such  ample  proof  of  the  tough  courage  of  our  race,  a  courage 
which  is  only  nerved  afresh  by  difficulties  and  disasters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  us  this  morning  turned  eagerly  to 
see  in  what  manner  the  news  of  yesterday's  victory  had  been  received 
abroad.  If  anybody  expected  to  see  some  manifestation  of  sympathy 
with  us  anywhere  outside  of  Italy  he  would  be  disappointed.  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna  make  no  concealment  of  their  anger  at  an  event 
which  so  cruelly  disconcerts  the  predictions  of  the  political  and 
military  quidnuncs  of  those  capitals.  Some  newspapers  even  make 
themselves  ridiculous  by  casting  doubts  upon  the  reality  and  signifi- 
cance of  Cronje's  surrender ;  but  others  begin  to  perceive  that  the 
tide  has  turned,  whilst  one  or  two  journals,  and  notably  the  Temps, 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  steadfast  persistency  with  which  the  nation, 
regardless  of  discouragement  and  defeat,  has  insisted  upon  pressing 
forward  to  a  victory  of  the  ultimate  attainment  of  which  it  has 
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always  been  certain.  For  the  moment,  of  course,  the  good  news 
from  the  Modder  Eiver  has  stimulated  the  Jingo  fever,  and  there 
are  few  signs  of  sympathy  with  any  of  the  persons  or  associations 
that  have  withstood  that  fever  in  the  past.  The  real  test  of  the 
political  opinion  of  the  country  will  be  applied  when  the  terms  of 
peace  come  to  be  considered.  Until  then  there  is  little  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  that  overwhelming  national  party  which  insists  upon 
seeing  the  war  through  at  all  costs. 

A  good  many  persons,  by  no  means  of  the  Little  England  school, 
are  perturbed  by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Ehodes's  speech  at  Kimberley. 
If  the  English  flag  were  in  his  eyes  nothing  more  than  a  '  com- 
mercial asset,'  substantial  support  would  be  given  to  the  theory  that 
the  present  war  is  being  waged  not  for  honour  or  freedom  but  for 
gain.  One  can  only  hope  that  it  was  in  the  exuberance  of  spirits 
due  to  his  release  from  an  irksome  captivity  that  Mr.  Khodes  com- 
mitted this  indiscretion. 

Thursday,  the  \st  of  March. — At  last!  The  news  of  the  relief 
of  Ladysmith  which  ran  through  the  country  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
at  10  o'clock  this  morning  has  been  received  with  an  ^outburst  of 
popular  joy  to  which  I  can  recall  no  parallel.  One  might  have  been 
in  Paris  rather  than  in  London  to-day,  if  one  only  judged  by  the 
long  processions  of  students,  market-men,  girls,  schoolboys,  and 
people  of  every  description  that  passed  along  the  streets,  waving 
flags,  singing  our  national  songs,  and  cheering  wildly.  It  was  a 
spontaneous  demonstration  of  delight  such  as  has  not  been  seen 
before  in  our  prosaic  London.  What  one  felt  was  that  the  occasion 
was  not  unworthy  of  the  emotion  it  produced.  After  all,  it  is  not 
a  small  thing  that  twenty  thousand  brave  Englishmen  and  women 
should  have  been  rescued  from  the  dangers  and  privations  of  a  four 
months'  siege,  borne  with  noble  fortitude ;  nor  is  the  deed  made  less 
acceptable  by  the  fact  that  their  deliverance  has  only  been  accom- 
plished by  the  heroic  valour,  and  still  more  heroic  steadfastness,  of 
the  troops  under  General  Buller.  No  army  in  the  world  ever  fought 
more  bravely,  or  sacrificed  itself  more  cheerfully,  than  that  which  has 
so  long  besieged  the  Boer  lines  on  the  Tugela.  There  is  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  the  fact  that  the  stern  self-repression  which  has 
characterised  the  nation  during  the  long  months  of  suspense,  whilst 
the  fate  of  Ladysmith  was  hanging  in  the  balance,  has  to-day  been 
succeeded  by  an  outburst  of  almost  delirious  joy.  The  emotions 
of  our  race  are  not  lightly  stirred,  but  when  they  force  their  way  to 
the  surface  they  speak  with  eloquence  of  the  depths  of  feeling  which 
our  British  stoicism  conceals. 

Everybody  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  to  General  Buller  himself  it 
has  fallen  to  achieve  this  :  crowning  mercy.'  For  more  than  two 
months  the  easy  strategists  of  the  newspaper  office  and  the  club  have 
criticised  him  sharply.  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  one  writer 
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accused  him  of  being  too  careful  of  the  lives  of  his  soldiers  !  Yester- 
day he  was  accused  of  rashly  sacrificing  these  same  lives.  To  him 
has  been  assigned  the  hardest  and  most  ungrateful  task  committed 
to  our  generals.  That  he  has  vindicated  himself  at  last,  and  by 
indomitable  perseverance  in  the  face  of  almost  unprecedented  diffi- 
culties has  gained  his  object,  rejoices  every  one.  Those  who  believed 
in  him  from  the  first  are  now  more  than  recompensed  for  the  faith 
they  reposed  in  him. 

Amid  the  wonderful  rejoicings  of  to-day,  when  the  whole  country 
presents  an  aspect  such  as  the  oldest  among  us  has  never  seen 
before,  it  is  not  easy  to  turn  our  minds  to  the  settlement  which 
cannot  be  long  delayed.  But  already  wise  men  are  asking  them- 
selves whether  the  time  is  not  at  hand  when  we  may  fitly  proclaim 
the  terms  on  which  peace  can  be  granted  to  a  brave  but  unequal 
foe.  There  are  signs  that  when  that  moment  comes  there  will  be  a 
greater  degree  of  harmony  in  the  ranks  not  merely  of  the  Opposition 
but  of  the  sober-minded  men  of  all  parties  than  a  few  weeks  ago 
seemed  to  be  possible.  But  to-day  it  is  of  Buller's  great  achieve- 
ment, and  of  Lady  smith  relieved  of  her  long  agony  and  travail,  that 
all  men's  minds  are  full.  Never  before,  not  even  when  the  news 
reached  us,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  of  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  has 
the  fever  of  popular  enthusiasm  run  so  high  as  it  does  at  this 
moment. 

Friday,  the  2nd  of  March. — The  belief  that  the  time  is  at  hand 
when  the  terms  of  peace  must  be  discussed  has  inspired  a  movement 
in  the  Ministerial  ranks  designed  to  force  the  hands  of  Ministers.  It 
is  a  movement  for  securing  the  annexation  of  the  two  Republics  to 
the  Empire.  For  the  moment  everything  seems  to  favour  such 
a  step.  Even  the  prodigious  Army  Estimates,  which  were  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons  last  night,  have  stimulated  rather  than 
weakened  the  desire  of  the  country  to  get  the  utmost  out  of  the  war 
which  has  cost  us  so  much.  But  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
account  besides  the  temper  of  the  moment,  and  no  true  statesman 
can  ignore  the  long  view  of  such  a  question  as  that  of  the  future 
of  South  Africa.  Ministers,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  have  the  strength 
to  disregard  even  the  pressure  of  their  own  followers  when  they  are 
considering  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  must  affect  the  fortunes 
of  the  Empire  for  generations  to  come. 

We  are  still  wondering  at  that  sudden  outburst  of  national 
emotion  which  astonished  everybody  yesterday  when  the  news  of  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith  became  known.  Now  that  we  know  to  what 
serious  straits  the  besieged  town  had  been  reduced,  our  joy  and 
thankfulness  are  greater  than  ever.  But  even  now  we  feel  that  the 
spontaneous  display  of  exuberant  joy  throughout  the  Empire  yester- 
day was  something  novel  and  surprising — out  of  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  our  race.  We  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
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that  it  was  the  exception  that  only  emphasised  the  general  rule. 
We  are  not  less  English  to-day  because  we  gave  way  to  what  some 
may  think  an  un-English  emotionalism  yesterday.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  of  the  comments  of  the  foreign  press  ?  I  see  that  certain 
French  journals  describe  our  joy  as  '  indecent '  and  '  scandalous.' 
Indecent  and  scandalous  to  rejoice  over  the  rescue  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  from  peril  and  torture !  I  have  seen  Paris 
literally  drunk  with  sentimental  enthusiasm  over  the  appearance  in 
its  streets  of  a  hundred  Russian  naval  officers  ;  I  have  seen  French 
ladies  embracing  these  men  in  the  open  streets  in  the  overwhelming 
excitement  of  the  moment,  and  the  whole  population  of  Paris  filling 
the  boulevards  from  house  to  house,  and  shouting  for  very  joy.  Re- 
membering that  strange  scene,  upon  which  Frenchmen  themselves 
laust  now  look  back  with  a  certain  measure  of  chagrin,  it  is  impossible 
to  feel  greatly  moved  by  their  bitterness  over  yesterday's  outburst 
of  enthusiasm  in  London.  We  have  at  least  to  anticipate  no 
loss  of  illusions  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  Ladysmith. 

Sunday,  the  £th  of  March. — With  the  lull  in  the  operations  in 
South  Africa  the  centre  of  interest  has  suddenly  shifted  once  more 
to  Westminster.  There  was  almost  a  panic  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Friday  evening  when  the  announcement  was  made  that  the 
Budget  would  be  brought  in  to-morrow,  a  full  month  ahead  of  the 
usual  date.  The  vague  talk  about  an  early  dissolution  that  has  been 
general  for  a  month  past  suddenly  rose  to  the  height  of  an  absolute 
declaration  that  a  General  Election  was  imminent.  How  Ministers 
could  justify  such  a  measure  under  existing  circumstances  was  not  a 
matter  about  which  the  credulous  gossips  of  the  Lobby  troubled 
themselves.  Yet  a  moment's  consideration  might  have  satisfied 
everybody  that  any  Government  in  command  of  a  great  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  dissolved  in  the  middle  of  a  big  war, 
would  merit  impeachment.  Yesterday  the  dissolution  scare  had  died  a 
natural  death,  as  the  public  realised  that  fiscal  and  financial  exigencies 
were  the  cause  of  the  early  Budget.  In  the  evening  the  publication  of 
Lord  Rosebery's  letters  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Scottish  and  Midlothian 
Liberal  Associations  furnished  another  sensation.  It  was  curious  to 
find  how  variously  they  were  misinterpreted.  Some  hailed  them,  in 
spite  of  the  explicit  language  of  the  writer,  as  evidence  of  Lord 
Rosebery's  departure  from  Liberalism  en  route  for  the  Tory  camp ; 
while  others  saw  in  them  the  natural  result  of  the  active  intrigues 
of  those  ultra-Radicals  who  would  rather  wreck  the  Liberal  party 
than  allow  any  moderate  influence  to  remain  within  its  limits.  More 
sagacious  persons  saw  only  that  the  ex-Premier  had  defined  his 
position  with  great  clearness,  and  that  he  made  it  manifest  not  only 
that  he  remained  a  Liberal  but  that  his  Liberalism  was  applicable 
eq  ually  to  domestic  and  Imperial  affairs.  In  short,  Lord  Rosebery 
has  raised  the  standard  of  Liberalism  both  in  home  affairs  and  in  the 
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maintenance  of  a  '  free,  unaggressive,  and  tolerant  Empire '  abroad. 
It  is  the  creed  of  the  majority  of  Liberals.  Whether  it  will  be 
accepted  by  the  new  representatives  of  the  Little  England  school 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  at  all  events  those  Liberals  who  are  neither 
Little  Englanders  nor  aggressive  Imperialists  now  know  that  Lord 
Kosebery  is  with  them — heart  and  soul. 

Monday,  the  5th  of  March. — It  was  with  mixed  emotions  that 
men  received  the  announcement  to-day  that[the  Queen  has  abandoned 
her  intended  visit  to  Italy,  and  that  she  means  to  remain  in  England 
this  year.  It  was,  I  think,  a  feeling  of  pride  that  was  finally  upper- 
most in  most  minds.  Every  one  regretted^that  the  venerable  Sovereign 
should  have  given  up  the  holiday  she  must  need  so  greatly ;  and  yet 
everybody  felt  that  she  had  once  more  shown  that  fine  sense  of  the 
fitness  of  things  which  has  been  one  of  her  chief  characteristics 
throughout  her  reign.  Her  visit  to  London  this  week  will  undoubtedly 
give  her  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  the  people  of  her  capital 
think  of  her  cheerful  relinquishment  at  the  call  of  duty  of  the  rest  and 
recreation  so  important  to  one  of  her  age. 

Tuesday,  the  6th  of  March. — The  Budget  has  made  a  distinct 
sensation  to-day.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  we  have  a  big  bill 
to  pay — some  day — and  quite  another  thing  to  have  it  presented 
to  us  for  payment.  A  deficit  of  17  millions  and  an  estimated 
expenditure  for  the  coming  year  of  172  millions  may  make  the  most 
reckless  shudder.  But  having  got  into  this  war  we  have  got  to  pay 
for  it,  in  money  as  well  as  blood.  Although  the  addition  to  the 
income  tax  is  heartily  loathed  by  those  who  have  to  pay  it,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  disposition  to  resent  the  proposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  What  is  amusing  is  to  see  the 
manifest  disgust  with  which  the  most  warlike  of  our  newspapers 
evidently  regard  the  whole  scheme  set  forth  last  night.  It  was  from 
the  Liberal  benches  that  the  statement  of  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
was  most  loudly  applauded,  and  it  is  from  the  Liberal  organs  in 
the  press  that  the  warmest  approval  comes  to-day.  One  thing  at 
least  has  been  made  clear  by  this  great  Budget :  that  is,  that 
Ministers  do  not  mean  to  dissolve  at  present.  They  have  had  the 
courage  to  lay  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  cost  of  the  war 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  to-day.  It  is  the  only  wise  as  well  as  the 
only  honest  course,  and,  though  some  may  regard  the  Chancellor's 
proposals  as  lacking  in  originality  and  inventiveness,  no  one  can 
deny  that  they  are  substantially  sound. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  strangely  ill-informed  when 
he  spoke  of  the  millionaire  whose  '  death  duties '  have  contributed 
nearly  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  the  revenue  as  a  foreigner. 
*  Chicago  Smith '  was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
Eeform  Club.  He  was  a  Scotsman  from  the  far  North,  and  had  as 
little  of  the  foreigner  about  him  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  himself. 
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There  was  nothing  eccentric  about  him  except  the  fact  that,  being 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world,  he  lived  a  plain  and  frugal  life, 
equally  devoid  of  ostentation  and  of  self-indulgence.  He  never 
boasted  of  his  money;  he  never  seemed  to  be  conscious  that  he 
possessed  it.  Yet  more  than  once  he  gave  generous  sums  to  those 
who  needed  help.  His  deafness  shut  him  off  from  social  intercourse ; 
but  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of  business,  and  to  the  very  last  managed 
his  own  affairs.  Nearly  one-third  of  his  immense  wealth  goes  to 
enrich  the  treasuries  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
latter  getting  a  much  larger  share  than  his  native  land.  This  is  the 
largest  '  haul '  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  ever  secured, 
and  Mr.  Smith's  friends  resent  the  rather  ungracious  manner  in 
which  Sir  Michael  referred  to  one  who  was — possibly  against  his  own 
will — a  national  benefactor. 

Thursday,  the  8th  of  March. — To-day  is  Queen's  Day  in  London. 
The  visit  of  Her  Majesty  to  the  capital  of  her  Empire  seems  for  the 
moment  to  have  driven  out  of  the  mind  of  the  average  Londoner 
even  the  news  from  South  Africa,  where  Lord  Koberts  has  scored 
another  brilliant  victory  and  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  upon  the  enemy, 
not  by  hard  fighting  but  by  successful  strategy.  Not  since  the  week 
of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  has  there  been  a  demonstration  of  loyalty 
comparable  to  that  which  has  been  witnessed  in  London  to-day.  The 
Queen's  passage  from  the  railway  station  to  Buckingham  Palace  was 
a  triumphal  progress  through  vast  crowds  of  enthusiastic  men  and 
v/omen,  and  at  the  Palace  some  hundreds  of  peers  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  assembled  to  greet  her.  Not  even  in 
1897  were  our  legislators  so  demonstrative  in  their  loyalty  as  they 
were  this  morning.  They  cheered  and  shouted  and  sang  '  God  save 
the  Queen  '  in  a  fashion  which  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  a 
few  months  ago.  But  the  flood-gates  of  emotion  have  been  opened 
by  the  great  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing,  and  there  is 
evidently  no  class  in  society  that  has  not  been  stirred  by  the  swelling 
tide.  This  afternoon  the  demonstration  during  the  Queen's  drive 
to  the  City  and  back  assumed  extraordinary  proportions.  It  revived 
all  the  memories  of  the  great  Jubilee  day  three  years  ago.  London 
evidently  desires  to  show  the  Queen  how  fully  it  sympathises  with 
her  in  the  sore  trials  through  which  she  has  had  to  pass  in  this 
memorable  winter.  People  are  touched  and  pleased  too  by  the 
announcement  of  her  intended  visit  to  Ireland  ;  though  many  wonder 
how  the  Court  can  find  accommodation  in  the  not  very  spacious  or 
commodious  Viceregal  Lodge.  Clearly  this  is  the  Queen's  Day  in 
more  senses  than  one. 

In  the  political  world  there  is  little  moving.  Men  are  smiling 
at  the  anti-Eosebery  diatribes  of  Sir  William  Harcourt  and  Mr. 
Bryn  Eoberts.  It  would  be  more  exciting  if  the  object  of  their 
passionate  dislike  could  be  induced  to  notice  their  boisterous 
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effusions.  Apart  from  these  manifestations  of  the  extreme  Little 
Englanders,  the  only  subject  of  interest  is  the  nature  of  the 
eventual  terms  of  peace,  regarding  which  politicians  are  already 
beginning  to  interest  themselves.  The  most  curious  feature  of 
current  speculations  is  that  provided  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hawksley, 
who  in  this  matter  is  believed  to  represent  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Rhodes, 
talks  of  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  two  South 
African  Republics  as  being  desirable.  The  man  in  the  street  derides 
the  notion.  But  sober  people  still  hope  that  terms  of  peace  may  be 
agreed  upon  which,  whilst  effectually  safeguarding  British  supremacy 
and  affording  full  security  against  a  repetition  of  the  conflict  now 
being  waged  in  South  Africa,  will  leave  both  to  the  Free  State  and 
the  Transvaal  some  measure  of  local  autonomy  based  upon  the 
establishment  of  equal  rights  for  the  white  population  of  every  race. 
We  are  still  far  from  the  conclusion  of  that  Treaty  of  Pretoria  which 
in  the  end  is  inevitable,  but  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  that  the  counsels 
of  moderation  should  even  now  be  making  themselves  heard  amid 
the  clamour  of  the  crowd. 

Friday,  the  9th  of  March. — Another  Queen's  Day,  and  with  it 
Queen's  weather.  The  sun  is  shining  on  the  streets,  where  the 
crowds  have  again  gathered  in  order  to  see  the  Sovereign  as  she 
takes  her  afternoon  drive,  and  where  flags  are  fluttering  bravely  as 
on  the  occasion  of  some  great  national  festival.  One  can  only  hope 
that  foreigners  will  not  merely  observe,  but  understand  this  outbreak 
of  effusive  loyalty.  Never  before  in  her  long  and  glorious  reign  has 
the  Queen  been  throned  so  securely  in  the  affection  of  her  subjects. 
As  I  saw  Her  Majesty  drive  up  Waterloo  Place  this  afternoon  amid  the 
joyous  shouts  of  the  crowd — Mr.  Chamberlain  watching  the  scene 
from  a  modest  place  in  the  background — I  could  not  but  recall  the 
brief  message  from  Lord  Roberts  I  had  just  been  reading  in  my  club. 
It  told  how  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  had  been  present  at 
Wednesday's  engagement,  and  had  vainly  attempted  to  rally  the 
flying  Boers.  The  contrast  between  that  scene  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  this  in  Waterloo  Place  was  so  great  as  not  to  be  lacking 
in  the  elements  of  pathos.  May  Heaven  grant  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  that,  as  they  have  known  how  to  be  resolute  and  stern 
in  their  season  of  adversity,  so  they  will  know  how  to  be  wisely 
magnanimous  in  the  hour  of  victory,  which  they  already  anticipate 
so  joyfully ! 

Sunday,  the  llth  of  March. — London  is  at  rest  to-day  after  a 
season  of  excitement  almost  without  parallel  in  its  history.  Nobody 
dreamt  last  Wednesday  that  we  were  about  to  witness  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  in  which  every  class  and  order  was  repre- 
sented, the  like  of  which  the  oldest  among  us  cannot  recall.  The 
Queen  never  visits  London  without  receiving  a  warm  greeting  from 
her  subjects.  Three  years  ago  the  demonstrations  of  affectionate 
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loyalty  at  the  time  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  astonished  the  civilised 
world.  But  London  had  for  months  been  carefully  preparing  for 
that  outburst  of  feeling,  and  the  occasion  which  inspired  it  was 
unique  in  English  history.  To-day  we  look  back  upon  another 
demonstration  that,  in  depth,  intensity,  and  universality,  surpasses 
the  greeting  to  the  Queen  in  1897  ;  and  for  this  there  has  been 
literally  no  preparation,  either  official  or  private.  The  Queen  simply 
came  to  see  us,  and  on  three  successive  days  drove  through  the 
streets  almost  without  escort,  and  wholly  without  pomp  or  show. 
And  wherever  she  showed  herself  she  found  multitudes  not  to  be 
counted  pressing  round  her  with  cries  of  welcome  and  affection,  and 
cheering  her  as  even  she  was  never  cheered  before.  Such  a  tribute 
to  the  virtues  and  popularity  of  a  monarch  may  fairly  be  called 
unique.  It  all  sprang  from  the  heart  of  the  people — unheralded  and 
unexpected — proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  of  the  fact  that  the  Queen 
and  the  nation  are  as  one. 

An  Irish  friend  of  mine — a  sturdy  Nationalist  of  stubborn  tenacity 
of  opinion — made  a  half-humorous  protest  to  me  yesterday  against 
the  Queen's  order  as  to  the  wearing  of  the  shamrock  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  As  long  as  I  have  known  him  I  have  never  met  him  on  the  17th 
of  March  without  his  showing  a  large  sprig  of  '  the  green '  planted 
in  his  glossy  black  hat,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  prosaic  and 
unthinking  Englishmen  around  him.  *  It  is  a  fine  thing/  he  said, 
'  to  be  ordered  to  wear  the  shamrock  !  It  makes  me  half  inclined 
not  to  put  it  in  me  hat  next  Saturday.  But  it's  just  like  the  cool 
way  in  which  you  English  order  us  about,  even  when  you  are  giving 
us  what  we  want.  That's  what  makes  us  hate  you  so  much.'  There 
was  a  twinkle  in  my  friend's  eye  as  he  spoke  that  belied  the  tenor 
of  his  speech.  In  his  heart  he  admitted  that  the  simple  boon  granted 
by  the  Queen  was  certain  to  be  popular. 

All  yesterday  the  talk  of  the  clubs  ran  on  two  subjects :  the 
rumoured  appeal  of  President  Kruger  for  peace  and  the  possibility 
of  a  dissolution  in  June.  The  conviction  is  now  spreading  that  the 
military  struggle  in  South  Africa  will  be  brought  to  an  end  before 
the  close  of  May.  If  this  should  be  the  case,  it  is  assumed  by  many 
persons  that  Parliament  will  be  at  once  dissolved,  and  that  Ministers 
will  trust  to  the  popularity  of  the  war  and  the  jubilation  of  the 
( ountry  over  a  success  for  which  Downing  Street  cannot  take  credit 
to  cover  their  blunders  and  give  them  a  renewed  lease  of  office.  This 
is  the  talk  of  the  political  clubs.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether 
Ministers  individually  really  desire  another  spell  of  the  labours  and 
responsibilities  of  power.  If  they  do,  they  must  indeed  be '  gluttons 
for  work.' 

Tuesday,  the  I3th  of  March. — Lord  Koberts  continues  his  vic- 
torious advance,  and  to-day  is  at  the  gates  of  Bloemfontein.  The 
record  of  his  progress,  accompanied  though  it  be  by  a  not  inconsider- 
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able  amount  of  hard  fighting,  is  agreeable  reading  to  Englishmen 
who  became  accustomed  during  the  dark  winter  months  to  an  un- 
broken record  of  checks  and  reverses.  To-day  the  belief  that  the 
war  is  drawing  to  a  close  is  gathering  strength.  The  movements  of 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn,  the  oracular  utterances  of  Dr.  Leyds, 
and  the  desperate  attempts  of  the  Continental  newspapers  to  invoke 
intervention,  do  not  weaken  this  conviction.  We  are  a  curious 
people.  Men  are  saying  more  now  about  the  terms  of  peace  than  the 
progress  of  the  war,  even  although  Mafeking  is  still  unrelieved  and  the 
main  army  of  the  Boers  is  still  *  in  being '  in  the  Free  State.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  the  independence  of  the  two  Republics  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Nobody  has  ever  seriously  believed  that 
the  status  quo  ante  could  possibly  be  restored  at  the  close  of  the  war ; 
but  now  apparently  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
go  further  and  insist  that  henceforth  the  only  flag  recognised  in  South 
Africa  shall  be  the  flag  of  England.  It  is  a  momentous  decision. 
But  it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  it  has  been  formed,  and  that 
the  Government  and  their  supporters  are  by  no  means  likely  to 
recede  from  it.  If  any  proof  of  the  depth  and  extent  of  the  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  two  Republics  were  needed,  it  would  be  supplied 
by  the  outbreaks  of  violence  which  take  place  wherever  an  attempt 
is  made  to  hold  a  meeting  in  support  of  what  are  called  *  pro-Boer 
sentiments.'  It  is  lamentable  to  see  that  for  the  moment  freedom  of 
speech  is  at  an  end  in  Great  Britain.  The  war  has  taught  us  many 
salutary  and  some  noble  lessons ;  but  it  has  also  shown  what  forces 
of  almost  ferocious  intolerance  are  still  existent  among  us. 

Mr.  Wyndham's  speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  last  night  is 
unreservedly  praised  for  its  manner.  The  Under-Secretary  for  War, 
who  was  ruthlessly  put  on  one  side  when  the  Ministry  was  formed  in 
favour  of  the  nominees  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  has  quickly  risen  to  one 
of  the  leading  positions  on  the  Treasury  Bench.  But  even  his  soothing 
eloquence  and  lucid  explanations  do  not  reconcile  the  country  to  the 
military  proposals  of  Ministers,  and  their  unsoundness  is  not  concealed 
by  the  brilliant  advocacy  of  the  official  apologist. 

Wednesday,  the  14th  of  March. — The  statement  made  by  Lord 
Salisbury  as  to  the  actual  terms  of  the  despatches  between  the  two 
Presidents  and  the  British  Government  has  caused  feeling  to  run 
strongly  against  Mr.  Kruger.  The  folly  of  the  attempt  to  secure 
better  terms  than  would  have  been  given  before  the  war  began  is 
felt  strongly,  even  by  those  whose  sympathies  have  hitherto  been  with 
the  Boers.  The  Biblical  appeals  do  not  harmonise  with  the  reports 
of  Lord  Roberts  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Boers  in  the  field. 
Altogether  Mr.  Kruger  has  lost  ground  by  this  last  appeal  to  popular 
sympathy.  The  reply  of  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  meet  with  general 
approval  everywhere  except  among  those  who  have  committed 
themselves  irretrievably  to  the  Boer  side  in  the  contest.  There  are, 
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however,  not  a  few  Eadicals  who  see  in  the  Prime  Minister's  declara- 
tion the  triumph  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  '  He  will  claim  the  credit  of 
having  added  two  provinces  to  the  Empire '  is  their  exclamation  of 
disgust.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how  the  two  provinces 
can  be  regarded  as  the  fruit  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  diplomacy.  If 
they  are  to  be  added  to  the  Empire,  they  will  have  been  gained  by 
the  blood  and  the  courage  of  the  people  of  the  British  Empire. 

Thursday,  the  15th  of  March. — The  news  made  known  this  morn- 
ing marks  the  completion  of  the  first  great  stage  in  the  war.  The 
occupation  of  Bloemfontein  and  the  surrender  of  the  authorities 
who  remained  in  the  city  are  the  end  of  the  old  regime  in  the  Orange 
Free  State,  a  fact  which  is  emphasised  by  the  reference  of  Lord 
Eoberts  to  Mr.  Steyn  as  '  the  late  President.'  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Free 
State  will  be  prepared  to  continue  the  war  after  this  disaster.  Very 
few  persons  believe  that  they  will  do  so ;  nor  are  there  many  who 
take  Mr.  Kruger's  threats  of  a  war  a  outrance  seriously.  Most  incline 
to  the  belief  that  the  end  of  the  struggle  is  in  sight. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier's  speech  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important 
utterance  we  have  had  on  the  subject  of  the  war  from  any  British  or 
Colonial  statesman.  Its  importance  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  a  strong  Kadical,  whose  natural  sympathies  are  with 
the  Gladstonian  school  in  politics.  With  the  present  Government  of 
England  he  has  no  political  affinity.  His  position  as  the  head  of  the 
French  race  in  Canada  has  made  him  a  strong  upholder  of  Home 
Kule  for  Ireland.  Such  a  man  might  possibly  have  been  expected 
to  side  with  English  politicians  of  the  school  of  Mr.  Morley  on  the 
war ;  yet  he  has  spoken  out  on  the  other  side  with  a  thoroughness 
and  an  emphasis  that  are  astonishing,  and  his  speech  has  produced  a 
new  outburst  of  enthusiasm  in  Canada.  Lord  Kosebery's  Liberal 
Imperialism  has  clearly  secured  the  ardent  support  of  the  chief  of 
the  political  leaders  of  Greater  Britain. 

Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling's  letter  in  the  Times  to-day  is  as  picturesque 
and  stimulating  as  his  writings  always  are.  But  the  local  colour  is 
laid  on  too  lavishly.  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  say  that  he  always 
distrusted  'the  man  who  had  been  there/  when  he  was  considering  a 
question  of  colonial  policy.  Mr.  Kipling  has  '  been  there '  and  he 
sends  us  from  Cape  Town  that  which  is  no  doubt  an  accurate  and 
vivid  presentment  of  the  feeling  of  the  local  loyalists  against  the 
serai-disloyal  Afrikanders.  It  is  all  quite  natural,  this  feeling  of 
bitter  resentment  against  the  pro-Boers  of  Cape  Colony.  But  a  poet, 
and  Mr.  Kipling  is  more  of  a  poet  than  a  politician,  should  have  been 
able  to  '  hear  the  roll  of  the  ages '  above  the  local  clamour  of  the 
day.  It  is  well  that  we  should  reward  the  faithful  who  have  stood 
through  the  stress  of  the  last  six  months  on  the  side  of  England. 
But  we  have  also  to  look  to  the  future,  and  to  do  nothing  that  shall 
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make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  bury  the  hatchet,  in  the  times 
not  far  distant,  one  may  hope,  when  Afrikander  and  Englishman  will 
have  to  take  up  once  more  the  burden  of  a  common  life  and  a 
common  nationality.  This  truth  Mr.  Kipling  has  forgotten. 

Friday,  the  1 6th  of  March. — The  account  of  the  reception  given 
to  Lord  Koberts  on  his  entry  into  Bloemfontein  has  delighted 
everybody.  Public  opinion  now  regards  the  question  of  the  Orange 
Free  State  as  being  practically  settled.  The  successes  we  have 
gained  on  the  southern  border,  following  the  brilliant  triumph  of 
Lord  Eoberts,  justify  the  hope  that  we  shall  soon  be  masters,  at  all 
events  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  Vaal.  The  threats  which 
Mr.  Montagu  "White  has  been  uttering  in  New  York  with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  Johannesburg  are  only  taken  seriously  by  the  warm 
advocates  of  the  Boer  cause.  The  great  mass  of  the  British  people 
believe  neither  in  Mr.  Kruger's  resistance  to  the  bitter  end  nor  in 
any  barbaric  outrage  like  the  destruction  of  the  chief  city  of  the 
Transvaal. 

The  change  of  feeling  with  regard  to  our  position  in  South  Africa 
has  been  very  noticeable  of  late.  A  month  ago  we  were  still  con- 
fronting a  grave  crisis  with  unflinching  resolution  and  a  certain 
amount  of  dignity  that  even  our  rivals  regarded  with  admiration. 
To-day  the  popular  mood  is  one  of  loud  self-exaltation,  and  the 
dignified  reticence  of  last  month  has  disappeared.  It  was  swept 
away  apparently  by  the  storm  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm  that  burst 
over  the  country  when  Lady  smith  was  relieved.  No  one  could 
wonder  at  that  outburst  of  joy ;  but  unquestionably  it  has  broken 
down  the  old  reserve  of  our  race,  and  just  now  we  are  exulting  as 
loudly  over  every  successive  triumph  as  though  we  were  Latins 
instead  of  Saxons,  while  for  the  moment  the  country  will  tolerate 
no  utterances  on  the  question  of  the  war  that  do  not  coincide  with 
the  general  mood.  The  comments  of  some  of  our  newspapers  to-day 
on  last  night's  discussion  on  the  Scarborough  riot  are  not  edifying. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  necessity  of  presenting  a  united 
front  to  a  hostile  world.  We  did  that  when  the  danger  was  most 
threatening.  Now,  when  the  clouds  seem  to  be  dispersing,  it  is 
painful  to  reflect  that,  for  the  present  at  least,  England  is  no  longer 
the  land  in  which  '  a  man  can  speak  the  thing  he  will.'  The  voice 
of  moderation  cannot  make  itself  heard  just  now.  The  country 
demands  that  the  war  shall  end  in  the  annexation  of  the  two 
Eepublics.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  the  popular  mood.  Ministers 
cannot  stand  against  the  universal  demand,  even  if  they  would;  and 
so,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  decree  has  gone  forth  and  has  met  with 
almost  universal  acceptance.  The  war  will  continue  until  the  inde- 
pendence of  both  the  States  that  have  defied  us  has  been  extinguished. 

Saturday,  the  17 rth  of  March. — Half  the  people  in  the  streets 
this  morning  wear  the  rather  sober  emblem  of  St.  Patrick.     It  is  to 
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be  hoped  that  Irishmen  will  accept  the  compliment  as  a  tribute  to 
the  valour  of  their  race,  and  will  not  suspect  any  sinister  political 
purpose  in  this  sudden  rage  for  '  the  wearing  of  the  green/  They 
must  at  least  admit  that  it  is  touching  to  see  how  eagerly  English- 
men seize  an  opportunity  of  combining  a  demonstration  of  loyalty 
to  the  Queen  with  the  display  of  hearty  goodwill  towards  the  people 
of  Ireland. 

One  would  like  to  pass  over  in  silence  the  remarkable  deliver- 
ance of  Mr.  Rhodes  as  reported  this  morning  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Mail.  Mr.  Rhodes,  according  to  this  correspondent,  has 
been  giving  free  expression  to  his  views  about  our  generals  and  their 
strategy.  But  even  if  his  strategy  is  unimpeachable,  his  sense  of 
good  taste  is  obviously  defective.  He  would  be  well  advised  to 
abstain  from  criticising  the  brave  men  who,  at  the  call  of  duty, 
have  risked  their  lives  in  a  war  for  the  origin  of  which  they  at  least 
cannot  be  held  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree  responsible.  Not  even 
his  natural  impatience  over  his  unexpected  beleaguerment  in 
Kimberley  can  excuse  the  crude  vehemence  of  his  alleged  onslaught 
upon  Colonel  Kekewich  and  Sir  Redvers  Buller. 

Monday,  the  19th  of  March. — It  is  not  in  the  newspapers  but  in 
the  current  gossip  of  Lobby  and  Club  that  one  meets  with  the  chief 
subject  of  discussion  to-day.  Tadpole  and  Taper  and  all  their  race 
are  full  of  the  possibility  of  an  impending  dissolution.  A  week  or 
two  back  it  was  feared  by  the  members  of  the  Opposition.  To-day 
it  is  hailed  by  the  Ministerialists  as  a  brilliant  stroke  of  high  policy. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  Ministry  is  more  subject  to  out- 
side pressure  than  any  ordinary  Administration,  the  talk  which  has 
filled  the  Lobby  to-day  might  be  absolutely  dismissed  from  notice. 
It  is  certain  that  Ministers  themselves  have  not  contemplated  a 
*  surprise  '  dissolution  in  June ;  and  unless  they  yield  unexpectedly 
to  the  opinion  of  a  portion  of  the  rank  and  file  of  their  party  no 
dissolution  will  take  place.  But  the  fact  that  men  are  now  specu- 
lating in  this  fashion  upon  the  events  that  will  follow  the  close  of  the 
war  is  eloquent  as  to  the  changed  temper  of  the  public,  and  the 
buoyant  confidence  which  the  nation  feels  regarding  the  situation  in 
South  Africa. 

Tuesday,  the  2Qth  of  March. — There  is  a  most  instructive  letter 
in  the  Standard  this  morning  from  the  pen  of  its  special  correspon- 
dent in  Lady  smith,  in  which  light  is  thrown  upon  the  information 
given  by  the  Intelligence  Department  of  the  War  Office  to  the 
Cabinet  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  South  Africa.  It  appears 
that,  after  all,  the  Intelligence  Department  was  better  informed  than 
we  were  led  to  suppose.  One  can  only  regret  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  those  experienced  advisers 
and  less  to  the  politicians  and  millionaires  to  whom  they  pinned 
their  faith  last  autumn.  If  they  had  done  so  the  earlier  stages  of 
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the  war  would  have  been  less  costly  and  humiliating  than  they  were. 
From  over-rashness  to  over-caution  is  an  easy  transition.  To-day 
we  are  still  pouring  troops  into  South  Africa,  as  though  the  power  of 
the  Boers  had  not  been  broken  and  our  troops  were  even  now  out- 
numbered. Even  panic  could  hardly  justify  such  action  as  this,  and 
in  Africa  there  is  now  no  ground  for  panic.  But  the  larger  the 
force  we  send  to  South  Africa  the  smaller  is  the  army  left  at  home. 
Ministers  seem  determined  to  justify  Lord  Rosebery's  charge  that 
they  are  blind  to  the  dangers  which  may  arise  at  our  own  doors, 
while  they  are  taking  excessive  measures  to  prevent  any  repetition 
of  the  disasters  in  which  their  want  of  foresight  involved  the  country 
four  months  ago. 

Wednesday,  the  2lst  of  March. — New  Zealand's  message  to  the 
Mother  Country  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  portents  of  the  times. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  one  of  our 
Colonies  makes  a  direct  representation  to  the  Imperial  Government 
on  a  question  of  Imperial  policy  with  which  the  Colony  in  question 
has  no  immediate  or  direct  concern.  But  everybody  recognises 
the  right  of  New  Zealand,  which  has  contributed  both  money  and 
blood  to  the  support  of  British  claims  in  South  Africa,  to  make  its 
voice  heard  in  the  discussion  of  the  terms  of  settlement.  Thus  a 
long  step  has  been  taken  towards  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  problems  with  which  our  statesmen  have  to  deal,  and  the 
federation  of  the  Empire  is  brought  down  from  the  clouds  almost  to 
the  level  of  practical  politics. 

Friday,  the  23rd  of  March. — Yesterday  afternoon's  scene  in  the 
House  of  Commons  recalls  only  too  forcibly  the  long  struggle  with 
Irish  obstruction  in  the  early  days  of  the  Home  Rule  movement. 
The  Ministerialists — many  of  whom  are  new  to  this  form  of 
Parliamentary  warfare — are  filled  with  indignation  over  Mr.  Balfour's 
surrender  to  the  Irish  clamour.  It  was  not  an  edifying  incident, 
but  it  was  manifestly  not  the  intention  of  the  members  from  Ireland 
that  it  should  be  edifying.  Possibly  they  meant  it  in  part  as  a 
commentary  upon  the  recent  debate  on  freedom  of  speech  out  of 
doors.  At  any  rate  they  have  given  the  House  of  Commons  itself 
an  illustration  of  what  mere  noise  can  do  in  the  way  of  stifling  the 
free  expression  of  opinion.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Irish  members  paid  strict  regard  to  precedent  in  their  method  of 
preventing  the  debate  on  the  London  water  question.  The  stopping 
of  speeches  which  the  House  does  not  wish  to  hear  by  raising  shouts 
of  '  Vide,  'vide/  is  a  time-honoured  custom.  What  was  new  in  its 
employment  yesterday  was  the  fact  that  it  did  not  express  *  the 
evident  sense  of  the  whole  House,'  but  that  of  a  section  only. 

The  anxiety  regarding  the  fate  of  Mafeking  is  becoming  very 
keen.  The  elation  following  the  successes  at  Ladysmith  and 
Kimberley  led  everybody  to  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  situation 
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at  Mafeking.  Eepeated  stories  of  the  relief  of  the  little  town  have 
been  circulated  and  believed.  They  were  current  so  recently  as  this 
morning.  Now  we  know  that  the  siege  is  still  maintained,  and  that 
a  strenuous  resistance  is  being  offered  to  the  relief  columns.  Some 
complaints  are  heard  regarding  the  failure  to  despatch  a  column  to 
the  relief  of  the  place  immediately  after  the  safety  of  Kimberley  was 
assured.  But  for  this  failure  there  must  undoubtedly  be  some  good 
reason.  The  country  waits  anxiously  to  hear  of  the  rescue  of  the 
little  company  of  heroes  from  the  relentless  grasp  of  Commander 
Sriyman.  Elsewhere  in  the  field  of  war  events  continue  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  rebellion  in  Cape  Colony  has  been  practically 
suppressed,  and  though  desperate  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  two 
Presidents  to  rally  the  defeated  Free  Staters,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  the  Boers  south  of  the  Vaal  are  disinclined  for 
further  resistance.  The  next,  and  probably  the  decisive,  battle 
of  the  campaign  will  apparently  be  fought  with  the  army  now 
entrenching  itself  at  Kroonstad.  No  clearer  evidence  of  the 
demoralisation  of  the  Boers  can  be  desired  than  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  falsehoods  circulated  by  both  the  Presidents.  Boer 
Christianity  does  not  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  worship  of 
the  Father  of  Lies. 

Saturday,  the  2£th  of  March. — Members  of  Parliament  are  still 
greatly  exercised  as  to  the  date  of  the  dissolution.  As  a  matter  of 
fact ,  at  this  moment  there  is  nobody  who  can  say  positively  when  it 
will  take  place.  Peace  has  not  yet  been  restored,  and  there  can  be 
no  dissolution  while  war  continues.  Nor  is  Lord  Salisbury  a  man 
who  would  naturally  incline  to  the  sharp  electioneering  trick  of  a 
sudden  dissolution  immediately  after  a  striking  and  final  victory  at 
Pretoria.  The  gossip  of  the  Lobby,  correctly  or  otherwise,  alleges 
thai.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  favourable  to  this  step.  But  if  that  be 
true,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  members  of  the  Grovernment  and 
many  of  the  most  influential  supporters  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
House  of  Commons  are  opposed  to  any  proceeding  of  the  kind. 
Upon  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Grovernment  have  not  made 
up  their  minds  as  to  the  date  of  the  dissolution,  but  that  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  at  present  is  adverse  to  the  idea  of  a  general 
election  this  year. 

Monday,  the  26th  of  March. — That  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
end  of  the  military  struggle  in  South  Africa  is  a  fact  brought  home 
.to  us  with  painful  emphasis  by  the  mishap  to  the  officers  of  the 
Guards  on  the  Modder  River,  and  the  latest  news  from  Ladysmith. 
But  already  the  question  of  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  Boer 
problem  is  beginning  to  take  precedence  of  military  operations. 
The  news  this  morning  indicates  on  the  one  hand  that  good  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  pacification  of  the  Free  State,  and  that  Lord 
Boborts  and  Sir  Alfred  Milner  are  showing  a  wise  desire  to  conciliate 
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those  Free  Staters  who  are  not  inspired  by  a  deadly  hatred  of 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  have  proof  that  the 
loyal  colonists  of  Natal  and  Cape  Colony  are  becoming  very  restless 
under  what  they  regard  as  the  undue  favour  shown  to  the  rebels  of 
those  colonies.  It  is  a  difficult  problem  with  which  Ministers  have 
to  deal.  But  one  fixed  point  they  are  bound  to  keep  steadily 
before  them :  that  is  the  need  of  considering  not  merely  the 
immediate  but  the  distant  future,  and  of  making  it  possible  that 
Englishman  and  Dutchman  may  yet  live  together  under  the  Union 
Jack  in  real  harmony.  As  for  the  future  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Free  State,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  leading  Liberals,  who  have  been 
studying  the  question  carefully,  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  restoration  of  independence,  even  under  an  undisputed  British 
suzerainty,  is  impracticable.  And  they  have  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion as  much  in  the  interests  of  Boers  as  of  Uitlanders.  The 
logic  of  the  '  stricken  field '  carries  us  far. 

WEMYSS  KEID. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  SUBMARINE  BOATS 


WHILE  not  admitting  tliat  the  present  position  of  the  Navy  is  due 
entirely  to  a  small  band  of  naval  officers,  writers,  and  journalists,  I 
heartily  agree  with  a  great  deal  that  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson  says  in  his  article 
1  Are  we  misled  about  the  Fleet  ?  '  in  the  last  number  of  this  Keview, 
particularly  with  his  observations  on  the  under-expenditure  of  the  last 
few  years,  and  on  the  unsubstantiated  excuse  which  has  been  made 
for  it,  viz.  that  the  capacity  of  output  by  private  firms  in  this  country 
has  been  exhausted.  In  truth,  I  half  thought  to  find  among  the  sus- 
pected deficiencies  of  the  Admiralty — suspected  in  consequence  of 
the  deplorable  incidents  of  the  South  African  war — some  reference  to 
the  question  that  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Not  only  our 
foreign  critics,  but  many  of  our  own  people  at  home  have  been  asking 
whether  the  British  Navy,  if  tested  by  a  great  or  a  small  campaign, 
would  fare  better  or  worse  than  the  British  Army  has  done  in  the 
South  African  war.  And  when  this  sort  of  searching  of  heart  sets 
in.  points  at  other  times  deemed  of  small  significance  are  apt  to 
acquire  an  unusual  and  even  an  undue  importance. 

One  such  point  is  the  question  of  submarine  boats.  I  cannot,  of 
course,  profess  to  deal  with  it  otherwise  than  as  a  layman.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  I  knew  the  opinion  of  the  technical  advisers  of  the 
Admiralty  on  the  question  as  it  then  stood.  I  think  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  at  that  time  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  recommend  to 
the^  Admiralty  or  the  Government  any  provision  for  submarine 
vessels  of  war.  1  happened  to  be  the  recipient  from  time  to  time  of 
information  as  to  what  was  being  done  elsewhere,  and  I  recollect  very 
well  the  view  of  the  experts  thereon.  But  the  question  seems  to 
VOL.  XLVII— No.  279  3  A 
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have  advanced  a  good  deal  in  the  interval,  and  I  have,  of  course,  no 
knowledge  of  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  or  its  experts  now.  The 
'  man  in  the  street,'  however,  is  beginning  to  have  his  suspicions 
about  the  submarine  boats,  and  one  of  his  popular  magazines  plainly 
asks  whether  in  this  matter  also  England  is  again  napping.1 

In  the  time  of  the  Admiralty  which  preceded  the  present  Board 
there  was,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  no  occasion  for  a  collective 
judgment.  Under  the  Board  presided  over  by  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
however,  the  question  appears  to  have  arisen.  An  experiment  was 
made  in  Tilbury  Dock,  with  the  result  that  the  submarine  vessel 
stuck  at  the  bottom  long  enough  to  inspire  those  on  board  with 
serious  doubts  about  the  practicability  of  submarine  warfare.  I 
believe  the  First  Lord  described  the  incident  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  an  accompaniment  of  laughter,  but  I  did  not  happen 
to  hear  him,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  any  report  of  his  speech  in 
Hansard.  The  Naval  Annual  for  1891,  to  which  I  am  indebted 
for  this  part  of  the  story,  adds  that  '  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  question  of  submarine  torpedo-boats  is  receiving  a  due  amount 
of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Admiralty.' 

The  Naval  Annual  has  for  many  years  been  an  admirable  record 
of  the  development  of,  in  the  first  place,  our  own  Navy,  and  in  the 
second  place,  other  Navies.  There  never  has  been  in  its  conduct  any 
trace  of  political  partisanship  or  professional  sectarianism.  It  is 
not  the  organ  of  any  League ;  it  is,  if  he  could  only  afford  to  read  it, 
the  organ  of  the  man  in  the  street.  But  the  Naval  Annual  leaves 
the  question  of  submarine  boats  very  much  to  the  unaided  judgment 
of  this  hypothetical  person.  I  can  remember  in  the  same  number 
of  the  Naval  Annual  an  article  which  seemed  to  prophesy  one  way, 
and  another  article  which  prophesied  the  contrary.  '  The  submarine 
boat  may  some  day  prove  a  terrible  adversary  to  the  ironclad,'  says 
the  Naval  Annual  of  1893  (at  p.  62).  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Naval  Annual  of  the  same  year  says  (at  p.  279)  : 

The  value  of  such  craft  continues  to  be  problematical,  for,  although  it  is  alleged 
that  the  difficulty  of  steering  the  boats  when  submerged  has  been  got  over,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  ever  be  possible  for  those  inside  them  to 
obtain  such  a  range  of  view  as  will  be  of  much  practical  use  unless  the  boat  is  at 
frequent  intervals  brought  to  the  surface ;  and  indeed  experiments  in  our  own 
waters  have  shown  that  vision  through  the  glazed  scuttles  of  a  submerged  boat  is 
so  much  impeded  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  seen  of  an  object  six  feet  distant 
when  the  boat  is  at  a  depth  such  as  that  from  which  the  bottom  of  a  ship  would 
have  to  be  attacked.  The  history  of  the  exploits  of  similar  craft  during  the  Civil 
War  in  America  indicates  that  upon  the  whole  a  submarine  torpedo-boat  may  be 
expected  to  be  more  destructive  to  her  crew  than  to  her  foe. 

And  so  proceeds  this  intelligent  and  impartial  authority  year  by 
year.  In  the  Annual  for  1894  Mr.  W.  Laird  Clowes  writes  of  the 
Oustave  Z&db  '  that  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  she  represents  a 

1  The  Harmsnorth  Magazine  for  April  1900. 
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\ery  distinct  advance  upon  all  other  vessels  of  the  kind,  and  that  the 
question  of  submarine  navigation  is  rapidly  approaching  a  point  at 
which  it  will  demand  from  this  country  far  more  attention  than  it 
las  hitherto  received.'  Mr.  Clowes  writes,  I  believe,  with  as  much 
authority  as  any  other  '  writer  or  journalist,'  whether  in  the  Naval 
Annual  or  elsewhere.  The  last  word  (1899)  of  the  Naval  Annual 
is  the  following  : — 

Very  considerable  attention  was  attracted  to  the  trials  of  the  submarine  boat 
(yustave  Zede  in  January  last,  and  the  results  attained  created  in  France  a  wave 
o"  enthusiasm  which  induced  the  Matin  to  open  a  subscription  with  the  view  of 
p  'esenting  a  new  boat  of  the  class  to  the  nation.  The  concluding  trials  took  place 
at  the  Salins  d'Hyeres  on  the  7th  of  January  and  confirmed  the  impression  already 
received.  At  a  signal  from  the  Magenta  the  submarine  boat,  after  some  preliminary 
evolutions,  advanced  towards  the  battle-ship,  plunged  at  a  distance  of  550  yards, 
rt  appeared  again  at  a  distance  of  more  than  200  yards,  and,  plunging  again,  discharged 
h<?r  missile,  which  struck  the  Magenta  abreast  of  the  funnels.  The  mark  presented 
by  the  Zede  when  she  showed  her  cupola  above  the  surface  for  observation  of  her 
course  was  very  small  and  inconspicuous,  so  that  it  would  have  been  practically 
impossible  to  hit  her.  The  trials  were  popularly  accepted  as  a  complete  success, 
fcr  after  the  torpedo  trials  the  boat  was  able  to  proceed  unaided  from  Toulon  to 
Marseilles,  thus  showing  her  sea-going  qualities.  '  Jamais  nous  n'aurons  trop  de 
sc  us-marins,'  wrote  M.  V.  Guilloux  in  the  Yacht.  ( Les  douze  anne*es  d'efforts  con- 
s£cutifs  et  d'e"tudes  continues  pour  obtenir  une  solution  a  la  question  de  la  naviga- 
tion sous-marine  sont  enfin  couronn6es  de  succes.'  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not 
stare  the  French  belief  in  submarine  boats.  They  have  little  chance  of  attacking 
a  ship  under  way  or  of  operating  at  a  distance  from  their  base.  Monsieur  Laudry 
(Lieutenant  Maurice  Loir),  writing  at  a  later  date  in  the  Moniteur,  remarks  that 
Frenchmen  go  too  far  in  proclaiming  that  these  isolated  trials  sound  the  knell  of 
the  battle-ship.  He  nevertheless  believes  the  submarine  boat  to  be  a  real  element 
in  naval  war,  because  the  very  fear  of  its  invisible  attack  will  keep  at  a  distance 
adversaries  who  might  have  an  object  in  approaching  the  coasts.  The  Zede  is  pro- 
pelled entirely  by  electricity,  and  is  impeded  by  the  weight  of  her  accumulators 
and  her  short  range,  but  the  new  boats  of  the  Narval  class  will  have  steam  for 
surface  navigation,  giving  much  greater  range,  and  Lieutenant  Loir  remarks  that 
if  success  attends  these  boats  the  question  of  submarine  warfare  will  have  advanced 
a  ^reat  step. 

On  the  other  hand,  Feilden's  Magazine*  a  technical  journal  of 
repute,  frankly  derides  the  whole  conception.  The  submarine, 
according  to  this  authority,  presents  almost  every  drawback.  It  is 
compared  to  '  a  blinded  man  wandering  about  with  a  quantity  of 
dj  namite,  which  he  is  quite  as  likely  to  bestow  upon  his  friends  as 
his  enemies.  It  is  admitted  by  even  its  wildest  advocates  to  be 
useless  but  for  harbour  defence,  and  in  that  respect  the  implement 
is  deemed,  and  rightly  so,  to  have  a  value  which  is  safely  negligible/ 
But  the  main  argument  of  Feilden  is  that  we  already  possess  an 
incomparably  more  formidable  object  for  harbour  attack  and  defence 
in  the  famous  Brennan  torpedo.  '  With  the  consciousness  of  possess- 
ing a  monopoly  of  this  instrument/  it  concludes,  '  the  imperturb- 
ability of  our  naval  authorities  towards  the  vaunted  submarines  can 
be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.' 

-  April  1900. 
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This  last  observation  is  somewhat  surprising.  If  I  may  recur 
again  to  the  Naval  Annual,  I  find  therein  only  one  reference  to  the 
Brennan,  viz.  in  1891,  shortly  after  its  introduction.  '  The  patent  of 
this  torpedo,  after  being  declined  by  the  Admiralty,  was  purchased  by 
the  War  Office  for  150,000£.  from  the  inventor.'  It  quotes  opinions 
unfavourable  to  the  torpedo,  and  adopts  the  view  that  the  experi- 
ments (which  it  describes)  '  would  have  succeeded  equally  well  with 
a  heavy  projectile.  The  brig  would  have  been  sunk  and  it  would 
not  have  cost  1,OOOL* 

Expert  opinion  in  this  country  would  therefore  appear  to  be  on 
the  whole  unfavourable  to  the  submarine  boat,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  official  opinion.  Three  successive  Boards  of  Admiralty  have 
sat  since  the  question  became  prominent  and  all  have  abstained  from 
submitting  to  Parliament  any  proposal  to  build  such  vessels. 

But  what  appears  to  have  made  a  great  impression  on  the  public 
mind  of  this  country  is  the  persistence  of  France  in  her  submarine 
policy,  and  still  more  perhaps  its  adoption  by  the  United  States. 
In  the  last  published  Keturn  of  the  principal  Navies  of  the  World 3 
the  French  list  contains  three  submarine  boats  built  and  nine 
building.  The  following  is  the  table  :— 


Name 

Date  of  Launch 

Displacement 

Armament 

. 

Tons 

Built  : 

Gymnote 

1888 

30 

— 

Gustave  Zede 

1893 

262 

1  torpedo  tube 

Morse 

1899 

144 

1  torpedo  tube 

Building  : 

Naroal   '. 

1899                   104 

4  torpedo  tubes 

Franqais 

Alyerien 

Sircne 

Triton     . 

No  particulars 

Farfadet 

Gvome     . 

Korrigan 

Lutin 

One  of  the  completed  ships  is,  of  course,  the  Gustave  Zede, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  already  attracted  much  attention  in 
this  country.  Public  opinion  in  France,  fortified  by  professional 
and  political  authority,  appears  to  have  accepted  the  new  arm  with 
enthusiasm,  culminating  last  year  in  the  subscription  of  300,000 
francs,  mostly,  we  are  told,  contributed  in  small  sums,  for  the 
presentation  of  a  new  submarine  boat  to  the  State.  About  this 
time  M.  Lockroy,  Minister  of  Marine,  was  describing  the  perform- 
ances and  the  possibilities  of  the  Zede  in  terms  which  naturally 
challenged  attention ; 

The  eyes  of  all  on  board  were  fixed  on  tlie  sea.  Officers  and  men  stood  watch- 
ing the  crest  of  the  waves,  and  every  minute  there  were  exclamations  as  some  one 


3  Fleets  of  Great  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries,  1899,  No.  31.3. 
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fancied  be  had  seen  the  '  submarine.'  We  imagined  we  saw  it  everywhere,  and  it 
was  nowhere.  In  point  of  fact,  it  was  proceeding  quietly,  invisibly,  towards  its 
mark.  Suddenly  a  precise  and  exact  observation  was  made.  The  cupola  of  the 
Gustave  Zede  had  just  appeared  400  yards  away,  still  ahead  of  us,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  which  we  had  covered.  Immediately  orders  were  issued.  The  guns 
were  brought  to  bear  upon  her,  and  the  quick-firers  depressed  in  her  direction. 
The  submarine  was  no  longer  there.  She  was  hidden  from  our  fire  and  from  our 
view.  A  minute  elapsed.  Though  orders  were  given  to  the  engineers  to  put  on 
-steam,  and  the  Magenta  had  gone  some  considerable  distance  in  the  sixty  seconds, 
the  Admiral  and  I,  leaning  on  the  railing  of  the  bridge,  saw  approaching  us  with 
lightning  speed  an  elongated  body  shining  like  gold.  It  was  the  torpedo  of  the 
Gustave  Zede.  It  struck  the  ship  about  four  yards  below  the  water  line,  and  was 
smashed  in  the  iron  armour,  but  if  it  had  been  charged  the  Magenta  would  have 
been  sunk. 

It  was,  I  suppose,  in  consequence  of  these  observations  that 
Mr.  Charles  McLaren  addressed  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
his  question  of  the  9th  of  February,  1899,  referring  to  the  '  extra- 
ordinary value '  assigned  by  the  French  Minister  to  the  new  vessels, 
^^nd  asking  '  whether  the  British  Admiralty  attached  any  importance 
to  these  experiments,  or  have  any  intention  of  adding  any  such 
vessels  to  the  British  Navy.'  Mr.  Groschen's  answer  was  :  '  It  would 
be  inexpedient  at  this  stage  for  me  to  express  the  opinion  of  the 
Admiralty  as  to  the  reported  performances  of  the  new  submarine 
boats.  With  reference  to  any  action  which  the  Board  of  Admiralty 
may  take  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  make  any  statement.' 

A  few  weeks  later  M.  Lockroy,  speaking  in  explanation  of  the 
Navy  Estimates,  used  some  remarkable  language. 

Formerly  France  had  but  one  naval  rival,  but  she  now  had  four,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance  could  muster  sixty- seven  battle-ships,  while  England  had  ninety- 
:ive  and  France  sixty.  Could  France  ensure  superiority  over  her  rivals?  Yes, 
submarine  navigation  ensured  her  an  unquestionable  advantage. 

Further  he  declared  that  the  competition  opened  by  him  when 
previously  in  office  for  the  best  plunger  had  led  to  an  offensive 
plunger,  an  instrument  of  warfare  which  might  render  the  greatest 
>ervice.  The  achievements  of  the  Zede,  which  he  described,  might 
ead  to  a  revolution  in  naval  equipment  and  warfare.  Meanwhile 
.France  had  a  terrible  weapon — just  what  she  ivanted.' 

The  semi-official  Moniteur  de  la  Flotte,  in  January  1899,  com- 
menting upon  the  trials  of  the  Gustave  Zede,  says  that  '  at  length, 
after  twelve  years  of  continued  efforts,  the  problem  has  been  solved. 
The  Gustave  Zede  unassisted  has  steamed  from  Toulon  to  the  Salins 
•  I'Hveres  and  to  Marseilles,  sometimes  on  the  surface  and  some- 
"imes  submerged,  and  has  successfully  discharged  her  missiles  at  the 
mark.  On  the  surface  she  is  almost  invisible,  and  presents  a  target 
scarcely  capable  of  being  hit ;  below  water  her  presence  is  revealed 
neither  by  the  noise  of  her  engine  nor  any  movement  of  the  surface. 
The  objection  that  she  is  blind  loses  force,  since  the  Gustave  Zede 
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makes  momentary  appearances  on  the  surface  to  redirect  her  course, 
while  she  has  a  telescopic  tube  with  an  arrangement  of  prisms  and 
mirrors,  utilising  the  principle  of  the  camera  obscura,  which  permits 
the  surroundings  to  be  surveyed,  though  imperfectly.  Therefore, 
the  submarine  boat  is  a  very  complete  engine  for  harbour  defence 
and  of  certain  value.  The  Gustave  Zed6  has  a  restricted  range  owing 
to  the  great  weight  of  the  electric  accumulators ;  but  the  new  boats 
of  the  Narval  class  will  have  auxiliary  steam  for  surface  naviga- 
tion.' 

The  Temps  about  the  same  date,  as  to  the  new  Narval  class — 
submersible  rather  than  submarine  boats — says  : 

Their  range  of  action  will  be  larger,  they  will  be  self-controlled,  and  they  will 
realise  Admiral  Aube's  theory  of  the  empire  of  the  sea— invisibility,  divisibility, 
and  number.  The  estimate  for  each  is  600,000  francs,  which  is  not  one-fortieth 
of  the  cost  of  a  battle-ship.  Are  not  the  Mediterranean  experiments  calculated  to 
lead  to  changes  in  our  naval  construction,  and  would  not  the  present  situation 
justify  the  devotion  of  all  the  efforts  of  the  dockyards  to  submarine  torpedo  boats — 
without  stopping  the  programme  now  in  progress  ? 

In  recent  years  the  reticence  formerly  customary  with  respect 
to  the  bearing  of  naval  development  upon  foreign  nations  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  generally  abandoned  even  by  Ministers,  and 
neither  we  nor  our  neighbours  hesitate  to  name  the  possible  adver- 
sary against  whom  our  estimates  are  framed.  We  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  to  find  the  French  advocates  of  the  submarine  boat 
openly  avowing  that  its  great  value  consists  in  its  effectiveness  for 
attack  upon  Great  Britain.  Last  year  the  views  of  this  school  of 
naval  politics  were  expounded  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  by  a  writer 
taking  the  designation  of  '  Armor,'  and  the  policy  there  laid  down 
has  been  said,  by  a  competent  authority,  to  be  manifestly  '  that  now 
(1899)  inspiring  the  counsels  of  the  Minister  of  Marine.'  The  writer 
recommends  that  the  guerre  d'escadre  should  be  abandoned,  that 
British  squadrons  should  be  deprived  of  value  by  giving  them  no 
object  to  attack  and  preventing  the  possibility  of  establishing  an 
effective  blockade.  The  French  ships  would  be  withdrawn  to  the 
ports,  which  would  be  strongly 'fortified  so  as  to  secure  them  against 
attack.  The  assumption  that  blockade  would  be  impossible  is  based 
on  the  belief  that  the  close  watching  of  a  port  would  be  too  danger- 
ous to  be  undertaken,  that  at  night  the  squadrons  would  be  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  great  distances  in  order  to  escape  the  menaces  of  the 
submersible  boats,  and  that  the  ingress  or  egress  of  cruisers— the 
only  large  vessels  that  would  put  to  sea — would  be  easy.  The  work 
of  these  cruisers,  which  should  be  armoured,  would  be  to  attack 
commerce,  food  supplies,  and  raw  material  at  sea.  '  Armor '  also 
assigns  an  aggressive  character  of  formidable  strength  to  the  sub- 
mersible boats  of  the  Narval  class,  moved  by  steam  on  the  surface 
and  by  electricity  under  water.  He  believes  such  boats  would  be 
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able  to  keep  touch  with  our  blockadiDg  squadrons  as  they  withdrew 
iTom  their  day  stations  and  to  attack  them  at  night.  He  even  sug- 
gests that  an  invasion  of  England  might  be  possible  '  if  the  trans- 
ports were  convoyed  by  torpedo-boats  and  submersibles.'  He  advises, 
accordingly,  that  twenty-five  submarine  boats  of  the  Morse  class  and 
twenty-five  of  the  Narval  class  shall  be  laid  down,  and  that  fifty 
additional  boats  should  be  proceeded  with  when  the  first  has  been 
thoroughly  tested.4 

The  Narval,  so  often  referred  to  above,  was  launched  on  the  20th 
of  October  last.  Her  estimated  speed,  according  to  a  telegram  in 
the  Times  (October  21,  1899),  will  be  twelve  knots,  and  when 
»he  is  under  water  eight  knots.  The  NarvaVs  armament,  accord- 
ng  to  the  same  authority,  consists  of  four  torpedo  projectors,  and 
(-she  will  carry  two  officers  and  nine  men. 

The  confidence  of  the  French  in  this  policy  appears  to  have  in 
MO  way  decreased  in  the  present  year.  Writing  last  January  on  the 
British  Navy  Estimates,  the  naval  critic  *  Monsieur  Laudry '  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  against  the  twelve  submarine  and  submersible  boats 
of  the  French  lists  England  does  not  possess  one.  '  Elle  semble 
systtfmati quern ent  se  desinteresser  d'un  engin  que  la  France  considere 
avec  raison  d'une  grande  importance  et  d'une  grande  efficacite  dans 
la  guerre  navale.'  The  reporter  on  the  Navy  Estimates  for  the  pre- 
nent  year  (M.  de  la  Porte),  discussing  the  contingency  of  a  naval  war, 
states 

•,hat  there  is  no  fear  of  a  landing  on  the  French  coast ;  that  the  effects  of  a 
oombardment  should  not  be  exaggerated  ;  and  that  in  the  event  of  a  blockade  the 
orpedo  boats  and  submarine  vessels  will  carry  on  offensive  operations.  These 

submarine  vessels  indeed  are  now  proved  to  be  so  valuable  that  a  large  number  should 

be  at  once  provided? 

And  this  is  exactly  what  the  French  Government  proposes  to  do. 
The  Times  Paris  correspondent,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much 
useful  information  on  this  topic,  telegraphs  (in  substance)  on  the 
31st  of  January  last : 

The  South  African  conflict  has  now  had  among  its  many  consequences  foreign 

o  the  immediate  events  of  the  war  the  resurrection,  not  merely  of  M.  Lockroy's 

i  ;cheme,  but  of  one  much  more  extensive  still.     France,  we  may  take  for  granted, 

s  upon  the  point  of  entering  upon  an  outlay  for  naval  purposes  of  a  milliard  and 

a  half  of  francs.     In  the  provision  for  the  increase  of  the  fleet  there  will  be  found, 

ve  are  told  by  the  Temps,  6  ironclads  of  14,500  to  15,000  tons,  6  ironclad  cruisers 

•of  equal  tonnage,  28  sea-going  torpedo-boats,  112  torpedo-boats,  and  26  submarine 

ooats,  so  that  when  the  present  (seven  years)  programme  has  been  carried  out  the 

French  fleet  will  comprise  28  swift  ironclads,  24  ironclad  cruisers,  52  sea-going 

torpedo-boats,  and  38  submarine  boats.6 

4  See  Engineering,  June  9,  1899. 

5  Times  telegram,  January  15,  1900. 

•  The  Daily  Express,  April  24,  publishes  the  following  paragraph  :  '  The  New 
York  Herald  (Paris  edition)  says  that  the  Navy  Department  understands  that  the 
French  Government  has  arranged  for  the  building  of  100  submarine  torpedo-boats, 
-ifty  for  sea-going  purposes  and  fifty  for  coast  defence  purposes.' 
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In  several  other  navies  experiments  with  submarine  vessels  have 
been  tried.  Spain  appears  to  have  taken  the  lead,  but  her  Peral, 
launched  in  1888,  appears  to  have  been  found  useless,  and  her  fate 
has,  in  fact,  been  used  by  naval  critics  like  '  High  Freeboard '  in  the 
Times  to  disparage  the  whole  class.  The  example  of  the  United 
States,  if  we  may  trust  newspaper  reports  of  their  policy,  will  com- 
mand much  more  attention  in  this  country.  In  the  magazine  for  last 
month  already  referred  to  will  be  found  some  account  of  the  Holland, 
which  is  the  type  of  the  American  variety.  She  '  has  a  length  of 
85  feet ;  diameter,  1 1J  feet ;  total  displacement,  168  tons.  The  speed 
on  the  surface  is  15  knots,  awash  14  knots,  submerged  8  knots.  At 
full  speed  the  boat  will  have  an  endurance  of  twelve  hours  and  a 
radius  of  action  of  1,000  miles  at  a  lower  speed.  The  endurance 
when  submerged  will  be  ten  hours  at  a  speed  of  six  knots  average. 
In  the  Holland  two  sources  of  motive  power  are  provided — a  gas- 
engine  being  used  at  the  surface,  and  a  motor  run  by  storage  batteries 
when  the  boat  is  submerged.  Mr.  Holland  claims  that  for  her  size 
his  little  craft  is  the  deadliest  vessel  afloat.  And  the  official  who 
reported  on  the  boats  is  said  to  have  advised  his  Government  that 
this  boat  was  '  an  engine  of  warfare  of  terrible  potency.' 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  United  States  Navy  Department  have 
resolved  upon  adding  no  fewer  than  fifty  submarine  vessels  to  the 
fleet.  A  few  days  ago  we  were  told  by  a  Keuter  message  that  the 
Department  had  actually  '  signed  a  contract  with  the  Holland  Sub- 
marine Torpedo-Boat  Company  for  the  purchase  of  the  Holland  at 
the  price  of  150,000  dollars,  and  agrees  to  pay  175,000  dollars  each 
for  any  boats  of  the  Holland  type  which  it  may  purchase  subse- 
quently, provided  that  the  boats  are  of  similar  dimensions  to  the 
new  Holland,  which  is  longer  than  the  old  one.' 

I  have  brought  together,  I  believe,  the  main  points  in  the  recent 
development  of  this  question,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  recollect 
them.  The  situation  at  present  is  simply  this.  In  Great  Britain 
the  Admiralty  has  shown  no  sign  of  any  inclination  to  move  from 
the  policy  of  preceding  years,  which  has  been  founded  on  disbelief  in 
the  efficacy  or  utility  of  these  new  vessels.  The  question  has  received 
next  to  no  attention  in  Parliament,  and  I  cannot  remember  it  as  one 
of  the  innumerable  technical  details  usually  cropping  up  in  the 
debates  on  the  Navy  Estimates.  Nor  has  it,  so  far  as  I  know,  under- 
gone much  discussion  outside.  The  writers  on  naval  subjects  appear 
to  be  on  the  whole  uninterested  or  unfavourable,  although  some  have 
from  time  to  time  admitted  that  the  submarines,  if  still  in  an  ex- 
perimental stage,  had  great  possibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  France  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever  on  the  point.  Minister  after  Minister  adopts  and  continues 
the  same  policy ;  the  writers  and  journalists  speak  with  perfect  con- 
fidence of  the  new  engine,  and  the  popular  judgment  appears  to  be 
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unanimous  and  enthusiastic  in  its  favour.  And  if  recent  reports  are 
authentic  the  United  States  is  about  to  adopt  the  same  policy  on  an 
equally  extensive  scale.  To  average  men  concerning  themselves  in 
any  degree  with  naval  affairs  the  example  of  two  nations  as  full  of 
scientific  resource  as  our  own  cannot  fail  to  seem  important  and 
significant.  Is  it  conceivable,  they  say,  that  the  responsible  Ministers 
and  Departments,  the  best  naval  engineers,  and  the  sharpest  naval 
critics  in  these  countries  have  been,  and  are,  labouring  under  a 
complete  and  costly  delusion — a  delusion  which  appears  to  grow  in 
strength  every  year  ?  If  not,  they  ask,  like  the  writer  in  the  popular 
magazine  above  referred  to,  what  are  we  doing  ? 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  this  growing  delusion,  if  it  is  one, 
is  accompanied  by  what  is  apparently  a  distinct  advance  in  the  type. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing,  or  at  least  printed,  as  one 
inspired,  derided  the  Gustave  Zede  as  a  mere  repetition  of  the  futile 
Spanish  Peral — '  public  subscription  and  all.'  But  the '  submersible  ' 
is  a  different  thing  from  the  '  submarine ; J  and  the  Holland  and  the 
larval  and  their  possible  successors  are  what  we  have  to  consider, 
not  the  Spanish  Peral  or  the  English  Nordenfelt.  Already,  it  would 
t.ppear,  there  is  a  new  Holland,  which  is  to  set  the  standard  for  the 
future  contracts  of  the  United  States  Navy.  Is  Great  Britain  to 
continue  se  desinteresser  in  the  face  of  these  not  unremarkable 
developments  ? 

If  queries  like  these  are  now  being  put  by  uninformed  but  not 
unintelligent  persons — and  such,  I  am  told,  is  the  case — the  South 
African  war,  with  its  unhappy  incidents,  is  an  explanation  of  their 
curiosity  and  concern,  but  not  an  answer  to  their  inquiries.  As  a 
people,  we  are  apt  to  pride  ourselves  on  our  defects,  and  the  mood  of  the 
noment,  inspired  from  a  rather  ignoble  source,  is  to  glorify  the  quality 
of  absent-mindedness.  But  we  also  glory  as  a  national  virtue  in  the 
habit  of  demanding  that  somebody  shall  be  hanged  when  the  disasters 
d  ue  to  this  other  habit  take  place.  The  War  Office — meaning  thereby 
tae  permanent  system  of  Army  control — has  during  the  current 
campaign  suffered  from  this  tendency.  It  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
most  unjustly  condemned  in  many  instances.  It  has  been  made  the 
scapegoat  to  bear  away  not  administrative  so  much  as  political  sins. 
1  he  '  writers  and  journalists  '  who  twelve  months  ago  were  clamour- 
ing for  instant  war,  while  the  absent-minded  people  paid  little  heed 
to  them,  have  almost  ever  since  been  raving  against  the  men  at  home 
and  in  the  field  on  whom  has  fallen  the  actual  burden  of  the  war. 
But  setting  aside  as  undeserving  of  observation  the  possibly  simu- 
kted  fury  of  these  persons,  we  must  admit  that  the  war  has  revealed 
defects  in  our  military  system  which  have  staggered  most  of  us,  and 
about  which  in  due  time  much  will  have  to  be  said.  And  now,  not 
unnaturally,  it  is  the  turn  of  the  Admiralty.  The  apprehension  that 
a  naval  war,  with  its  deadly  possibilities  for  the  nation  and  the 
e:npire,  might  reveal  defects  similar  to  those  discovered  in  the  Army> 
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has  found  expression  in  this  Eeview  and  elsewhere.  By  our  critics 
abroad  such  a  result  has  been  openly  anticipated  as  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory probability. 

It  is  not  because  I  altogether  share  in  these  apprehensions,  but 
because  I  admit  them  to  be  natural,  that  I  think  the  Admiralty  would 
do  well  to  make  some  definite  pronouncement  on  this  question.  The 
terms  of  the  answer  given  by  the  First  Lord  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  problem  was  being  considered, 
and  the  mere  absence  of  provision  in  this  year's  Estimates  does  not 
imply  that  it  has  been  solved.  Nor  does  the  answer  given  by  the 
First  Lord  to  Captain  Norton  on  the  6th  of  April  last  carry  the 
matter  much  further.  This  is  what  Mr.  Groschen  then  said : 

Close  attention  has  been  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  subject  of  submarine 
boats.  The  submarine  boat,  even  if  the  practical  difficulties  attending  its  use 
can  be  overcome,  would  seem,  so  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned,  to  be 
eventually  a  weapon  for  maritime  Powers  on  the  defensive,  and  it  is  natural  that 
those  nations  which  anticipate  holding  that  position  should  endeavour  to  develop  it. 
The  question  of  the  best  way  of  meeting  its  attack  is  receiving  much  consideration, 
and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  practical  suggestions  would  be  valuable.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  reply  to  this  weapon  must  be  looked  for  in  other  directions  than 
in  building  submarine  boats  ourselves,  for  it  is  clear  that  one  submarine  boat 
cannot  fight  another. 

The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
go  into  detail  in  answer  to  a  question  across  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Bat  what  he  said  has  not  satisfied,  and  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
satisfy,  those  who  have  been  impressed  by  the  confident  statements 
of  the  French  submarines.7  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while  the  First 
Lord  thinks  the  reply  to  the  submarine  is  to  be  looked  for  in  other 
directions,  he  does  not  indicate  the  Brennan  as  an  existing  substitute. 
And  the  invitation  of  <  practical  suggestions '  would  seem  to  prove  that 
the  whole  question  is  far  less  of  a  res  judicata  than  many  persons 
outside  the  Admiralty  have  assumed.  No  amount  of  confident 
assertion  on  the  part  of  outsiders  can  possibly  reassure  the  doubters 
so  long  as  the  responsible  Department  keeps  silence  or  only  invites 
suggestions.  If  the  reason  why  we  do  not  follow  France  and  America 
in  their  submarine  policy  is  that  the  idea  is  useless  and  incapable 
of  being  made  useful,  or  that  we  are  better  served  by  existing  ap- 
paratus, an  authoritative  and  reasoned  statement  to  that  effect  would 
be  received  with  general  satisfaction.  Although  a  larger  amount  of 
time  than  is  usual  has  been  already  devoted  to  the  Navy  Estimates, 
the  great  Shipbuilding  Vote  has  been  held  over.  When  it  is  reached 
(some  time  after  Whitsuntide)  we  may  perhaps  expect  to  be  told  fully 
and  clearly  why  it  does  not  contain — as  it  never  has  contained — any 
provision  for  submarine  or  submersible  boats. 

EDMUND  ROBERTSON. 

7  I  might  cite  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  the  17th  of  April  and  the  Spectator  of 
the  21st  of  April. 
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As  attention  is  now  being  drawn,  both  in  Parliament  and  out,  to  the 
question  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Navy  and  home  defence — a  few 
hard  facts  as  to  the  former  may  not  be  out  of  place ;  especially  as, 
although  long  and  acrimonious  debates  have  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  exigencies  of  space  compel  the 
outside  world  to  remain  in  ignorance  of  them,  and  of  the  inability  of 
those  in  responsible  positions  to  answer  questions  of  vital  import. 
The  pages  of  Hansard  reveal  the  grave  fact  that  there  are  certain 
questions  of  paramount  importance  to  which  Mr.  Groschen  and  the 
Admiralty  authorities  cannot  give  a  straight  answer. 

When  questions  as  to  the  efficiency  of  certain  departments  are 
put,  the  answer  is  given  that  the  fleet  is  ready,  like  the  French 
army  in  1870,  down  to  the  last  gaiter  button  or  its  naval  equivalent ; 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  glorious  records  of  the  Navy  ;  the  splendid 
bravery  of  the  naval  brigade  in  South  Africa;  the  shipbuilding  pro- 
gramme— to  anything,  in  fact,  which  is  not  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question. 

Splendid  as  the  records  of  the  Navy  in  the  past  may  be ;  magnifi- 
cent as  has  been  the  courage  and  dash  of  the  *  handy-man '  on  shore, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  records  of  the  Navy  as  a  steam  Navy  in 
\var  have  yet  to  be  made.  The  next  naval  war — and  the  Americans 
have  learned  the  lesson — will  be  an  engineers'  war,  and  for  such  a 
war  we  are  unprepared.  The  ships  may  be  perfect,  the  executive 
officers  and  bluejackets  may  be  perfect ;  all  these  will  avail  nothing 
ii.  the  day  of  Armageddon  if  the  ships,  the  guns,  and  the  men  break 
down,  as  they  may  break  down,  from  the  snapping  of  that  weak  link, 
the  fatal  weak  link,  in  the  chain — the  strain  on  the  engineering 
d  Apartment. 

To  this  question,  as  to  the  deficiency  in  numbers  of  the  engineer 
officers  and  personnel,  evasive  answers  are  given — or  no  answers  at 
all.  The  debate  in  the  House  a  short  time  ago  lasted  more  than 
tLree  hours,  and  still  no  light  was  thrown  on  the  matter. 

The  following  facts  speak  for  themselves — they  cannot  be  gain- 
said; they  stand  out  like  the  writing  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's 
feast. 
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In  1858,  when  the  steam  Navy  was  in  its  infancy,  there  were 
971  commissioned  engineer  officers  to  a  total  of  2,880  petty  officers 
and  men  (engineering  department);  in  1900,  when  a  couple  of 
battleships  contain  nearly  as  much  machinery  as  would  have  stocked 
a  fleet  in  those  days,  we  find  910  commissioned  engineer  officers  to  a 
total  of  24,496  petty  officers  and  men.  That  is  to  say,  the  engine- 
room  complement  of  petty  officers  and  men  has  increased  by  more 
than  eightfold,  while  the  responsible  trained  engineer  officer  has 
actually  diminished  in  numbers. 

These  figures  do  not,  however,  fully  represent  the  situation ;  for 
with  the  increase  in  numbers  required  in  the  engine-rooms,  has 
enormously  increased  too,  and  out  of  all  proportion,  the  complexity 
and  terrific  power  of  the  machinery  and  guns ;  in  addition  to  which 
the  engineer  is  responsible  for  torpedoes. 

A  second  fact  is  this :  that,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  engineer 
officers,  there  are  not  enough  to  officer  all  the  ships  in  the  Navy,  all 
of  which  will,  of  course,  be  needed  in  commission  should  war  break 
out.  The  complement  of  engineer  officers  allotted  by  the  Admiralty 
to  each  ship  in  commission  is  far  below  the  number  required  for 
the  safety  and  efficiency  of  the  ship,  being,  in  fact,  on  the  scale 
in  vogue  iin  days  when  the  machinery  of  the  ships  was  on  a 
smaller  and  much  less  complex  scale.  But  even  after  allotting 
the  fall  maximum  allowed  by  the  Admiralty  to  each  ship,  we  find 
that  there  are  no  more  officers  remaining  to  take  the  reserve 
ships  to  sea.  There  will  still  remain  a  number  of  ships  for 
which  engineer  officers,  and  also  stokers,  cannot  be  found — because 
they  do  not  exist.  This  is  not  an  alarmist  statement,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  which  anyone  can  prove  for  himself  with  a  piece  of 
paper  and  pencil,  dividing  the  number  of  battleships,  cruisers, 
gunboats,  destroyer  and  torpedo  boats,  by  the  number  of  engineers 
pro  rata. 

Should  the  Keserve  Fleet  have  to  be  mobilised,  we  have  no 
reserve  of  officers  to  fall  back  upon  after  an  action,  and  the  Reserve 
Fleet  itself  could  only  be  sent  to  sea  by  means  of  still  further 
depleting  the  Channel  and  other  squadrons  of  engineers — under- 
staffed at  the  outset,  and  with  no  means  of  filling  up  gaps. 

How  many  people  supposed  as  they  gazed  with  pride  on  the 
splendid  assemblage  of  ships  at  the  Jubilee  Review  at  Spithead,  that 
every  shift  conceivable  had  to  be  made  to  get  together  enough 
engineers  and  men  to  man  the  engine-rooms;  that  the  splendid 
array  of  ships  was — a  splendid  array  of  ships,  and  nothing  more ; 
that  it  was  no  more  able  to  safeguard  the  honour  of  the  Empire 
than  the  cardboard  array  moved  by  the  scene-shifter  at  a  theatre ! 
Assuming  that  the  squadrons  on  foreign  stations  had  their  Admiralty 
complement  of  engineers,  there  was  not  a  vessel  in  all  that 
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assemblage  off  Spithead  in  which  the  engineering  department  was 
on  an'  efficient  war  footing. 

The  Navy,  and  especially  the  engineering  department,  is  not  like 
the  Army,  where  a  deficiency  of  officers  can  be  made  good,  though 
it  is  questionable  if,  with  a  war  in  which  we  were  fighting  for 
existence,  we  should  meet  that  difficulty  as  we  are  doing  now.  The 
naval  engineer  is  the  product  of  years  of  training  and  study,  and  on 
each  individual  officer  depends  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  a  thousand 
lives  and  a  million  pounds  worth  of  material.  There  will  be,  there 
can  be,  no  repairing  a  break-down  of  the  Navy,  for  by  the  efficiency- 
complete  and  undoubted  efficiency — of  the  Navy,  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being. 

It  has  been  often  said  that,  if  the  affairs  of  a  private  company 
were  conducted  in  the  same  fashion  as  those  of  the  nation,  that 
company  would  soon  be  in  liquidation. 

Let  us  examine  the  engine-room  complement  which  a  great 
eteamship  company  like  the  Cunard  consider  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  and  the  utmost  efficiency  of  the  ship,  and  compare 
it  with  that  of  a  battleship  or  cruiser — vastly  more  complex  and 
terrible  in  its  ingenuity,  and  in  the  responsibility  hanging  over  the 
officers  who,  it  must  be  remembered,  have  the  charge  of  the  guns, 
gun  mountings,  steam  and  hydraulic  engines  for  loading  and  work- 
.ing  them,  for  turning  the  turrets  and  barbettes,  and  for  the  torpedo 
department. 

The  Cunarder  Lucania  has  twin  screws,  two  sets  of  triple  ex- 
pansion engines  capable  of  developing  28,000  I.H.P.  Each  set 
of  engines  comprises  five  cylinders,  two  H.P.  thirty-seven  inches; 
one  I.  P.  seventy-four  inches ;  two  L.P.  ninety-eight  inches,  stroke 
sixty-nine  inches.  The  steam  is  supplied  by  twelve  main,  and  two 
auxiliary  boilers,  having  a  total  of  102  furnaces.  The  auxiliary 
machinery  comprises  air,  circulating,  feed,  bilge  and  fire  pumps, 
evaporating  and  distilling  plant,  fans,  electric  light,  refrigerating 
engines,  and  deck  machinery. 

She  carries  twenty-two  engineers,  of  whom  ten  hold  first-class  and 
i  wo  second-class  Board  of  Trade  certificates.  Two  electricians,  one 
I  >oiler-maker,  twenty-nine  greasers,  seventy-eight  firemen,  sixty 
irimmers,  two  store-keepers,  two  donkey-men.  Seven  engineers  on  a 
watch. 

Compare  this  with  the  Terrible,  first-class  cruiser,  which  has  two 
sets  of  triple  expansion  engines,  capable  of  developing  25,000  I.H.P. 
with  three  times  as  many  subsidiary  engines  as  thje  Lucania,  of  the 
most  complicated  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gunnery  and  torpedo 
(•epartment. 

She  carries  one  fleet  engineer,  one  engineer,  five  assistant 
engineers,  one  artificer  engineer — a  total  of  seven  commissioned  and 
one  warrant  engineer  officers ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  three 
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chief  engine-room  artificers,  fifteen  artificers,  who,  although  mechanics, 
have  no  direct  responsibilities. 

The  Lucania,  therefore,  has  twenty-two  engineer  officers,  to  seven 
on  the  Terrible.  The  Lucania  makes  short  voyages  of  six  days  each, 
and,  supposing  the  very  unlikely  event  of  one  third  of  them  being 
rendered  useless,  the  remaining  two-thirds  keeping  watch  about  for  a 
few  days  could,  without  any  serious  strain,  bring  her  into  port  with 
no  diminution  of  speed  or  safety.  But  consider  the  condition  of  the 
seven  naval  officers,  subjected  to  such  a  strain  of  mind  and  body  as 
few  would  be  subjected  to  ;  and  that,  not  for  six  days,  but  indefinitely 
— so  long  as  war  lasted.  Men  are  not  machines.  It  is  the  hard 
fact  that  already  in  peace  time  engineers  have  become  insane,  or  so 
ruined  in  mind  and  health,  from  the  wearing  strain,  that  they  have 
had  to  retire  from  work.  If  this  is  so  in  peace,  what  will  it  be  in 
war  ?  It  is  easy  to  imagine ;  and  let  it  be  repeated,  these  men  are 
the  only  ones — there  are  none  to  take  their  places  after  an  engage- 
ment. It  is  well  known  and  repeatedly  stated  in  naval  circles,  that 
to  fill  up  gaps  with  engineers  from  the  mercantile  marine,  as  the 
Admiralty  propose  to  do,  who  would  be  hopelessly  at  sea  in  the 
engine-room  of  a  man-of-war,  and  who  would  know  nothing  of  guns  or 
torpedoes,  would  not  only  be  useless,  but  dangerous !  Imagine  an 
order  bungled,  or  mistaken,  by  a  man  who  has  been  pitch-forked 
into  a  man-of-war — with  no  special  training  or  knowledge  of  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  machinery — and  how  can  we  expect  anything 
but  disaster  in  a  naval  action?  We  certainly  cannot  look  for 
efficiency ;  and,  without  efficiency,  what  else  is  there  but  disaster  ? 

So  far  from  there  being  any  reserve,  the  above  mentioned 
shortage  of  officers  is  actually  increasing,  owing  to  the  number  of 
new  ships  built  or  building. 

In  the  typical  examples  of  the  mercantile  marine,  such  as  the 
Lucania  or  Oceanic,  the  ratio  of  officers  to  engine-room  complement 
is  about  one  to  eight. 

In  the  Koyal  Navy,  the  ratio  runs  from  one  to  twenty-one  in  battle- 
ships, to  one  to  thirty-seven  in  ships  of  the  Terrible  class,  and  is 
raised  as  high  as  one  to  forty-eight  in  some  of  the  destroyers. 

In  conclusion,  the  words  of  Mr.  Frank  Bullen,  an  ex-officer  of 
the  Merchant  Service,  and  well-known  writer  and  naval  expert,  are  a 
severe  comment  on  the  methods  of  the  Admiralty — methods  which 
will  land  us  before  long  in  the  vortex  of  the  maelstrom,  in  the  current 
of  which  we  are  even  now  drifting. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  bold  assertion  to  make,  but  from  a  personal  comparison  of  the 
two  I  feel  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that  in  both  men  and  morale  a  first  class 
battleship  is  far  worse  equipped  in  the  engineering  department  than  any  ordinary 
liner.  The  following  figures  will  not  appeal  of  course  to  landsmen  very  much, 
but  to  sea  engineers,  unacquainted  with  the  Navy,  they  will  be  terrifying.  For 
the  battleship  whose  complications  I  have  been  describing  above  (the  Mars)  one 
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leet  engineer  and  four  assistants,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
and  the  youngest  just  out  of  Keyham  College. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  chief  engineer  is  practically  always  on  duty  ? 
Be  trusts  his  younger  confreres  fully,  as  he  must  do  if  he  would  remain  sane ;  but 
ut  the  same  time  he  must  be  ready  to  rush  to  their  assistance  at  any  moment. 

I  think  I  have  said,  even  in  these  few  lines,  enough  to  show  why  the  berth  of 
naval  engineer  becomes  harder  and  harder  to  fill,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
trust  the  engines  of  our  most  gigantic  men-of-war  to  clever,  but  inexperienced  lads, 
inder  the  control  of  one  older  man,  whose  responsibilities  are  so  tremendous  that 
lie  dare  not  think  of  them. 

In  our  old  northern  mythology  there  is  a  legend  of  how  Freya, 
iJhe  mother  of  Baldur  the  sun-god,  exacted  a  promise  from  all  things 
i;hat  be  not  to  hurt  her  son  ;  and  how  Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil,  per- 
ceiving that  she  had  omitted  to  ask  the  mistletoe,  made  himself  a 
dart  from  the  plant.  At  the  '  Wapenschaw  '  of  the  gods,  when  all 
were  amusing  themselves  by  throwing  their  weapons,  made  harmless 
oy  Freya,  at  Baldur,  Loki  gave  the  dart  into  the  hand  of  Hcedder, 
1  he  blind  god,  who  cast  it  at  Baldur  and  killed  him.  It  is  an  old 
Jegend,  met  with  under  many  forms,  but  the  moral  endures  through 
all  ages.  However  perfect  in  every  respect  save  one  the  Navy  may 
be,  it  is  that  weak  link  in  the  chain  which  destroys  the  saving 
strength  of  the  whole.  The  engineering  department  of  the  Navy  is 
the  dart  of  mistletoe ;  the  Achilles'  heel ;  the  weak  link  in  the 
chain. 

Will  the  nation  insist  on  the  weak  link  being  repaired  while  there 
is  yet  time?  It  will  be  too  late  to  try  to  do  so  when  the  storm 
breaks  and  the  ship  of  State  is  drifting  on  the  breakers. 

Loki  still  lives — under  his  modern  name  of  '  Luck.'  For  many 
jong  years  he  has  served  us,  and  rewarded  our  invocations  fairly  well. 
But  the  day  is  coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  old  gods  must  all  die. 
Loki  is  the  last  of  them.  We  cannot  afford,  we,  the  greatest  Empire 
of  time,  to  trust  to  Luck. 

CHARLES  E.  LART. 
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LOCAL   BEGINNINGS   OF  IMPERIAL 
DEFENCE 

(AN  EXAMPLE] 

MANY  aspects  of  the  urgent  problem  of  National  Defence  have  lately 
been  discussed  with  great  ability  in  this  Keview.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  modest  effort  which  is  actually  being  made  in  an 
industrial  neighbourhood  to  give  immediate  practical  effect  to  some 
of  the  lessons  which  the  war  has  brought  home  to  us  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  a  brief  description.  The  campaign  in  South  Africa  has 
been  fruitful  in  lessons  of  grave  importance.  The  country  is  eager 
to  learn  them,  so  eager  indeed,  that  we  are  in  some  danger  of  trying 
to  learn  too  many  of  them  at  once  and  of  failing  thereby  to  accomplish 
any  permanent  result.  Probably  most  of  us  have  felt  for  months 
past  that  we  should  be  much  happier  if  we  could  be  giving  practical 
support  to  some  definite  scheme  for  strengthening  the  defences  of 
the  Empire  ;  but  the  multiplicity  of  counsels  has  brought  bewilder- 
ment to  our  minds  and  we  turn  hopelessly  from  all  the  competing 
schemes  and  proposals  for  conscription,  for  the  Militia  ballot,  for 
compulsory  volunteering — this  last  one  of  those  brilliant  compromises 
in  which  the  British  mind  delights  to  dress  up  decently  its  own  preju- 
dices. We  ask  ourselves  in  desperation  whether  there  is  not  some- 
thing we  can  really  be  doing,  which  will  be  of  service  in  preparing 
the  way  for  a  new  system,  without  waiting  till  the  country  has 
decided  what  the  new  system  shall  be. 

I  think  we  can.  And  indeed  I  hope  in  this  short  article  to  show 
that  by  voluntary  local  efforts  an  important  educational  process  can 
be  begun,  which  may  one  day  have  the  happiest  influence  upon  the 
future  of  the  defensive  forces  of  the  Empire. 

It  has  taken  a  great  war  to  recall  to  our  minds  a  duty  we  ought 
never  to  have  forgotten — I  mean  the  personal  obligation  of  every 
citizen  to  contribute  his  share  to  national  defence.  National  defence 
is,  and  should  be,  the  natural  duty  of  a  true  citizen,  and  the  duty  he 
should  be  most  reluctant  to  surrender  or  to  neglect.  We  perhaps 
hardly  realise  it,  but  our  European  neighbours  are  beginning  to  despise 
us,  because  it  appears  to  them  that  we  deliberately  shirk  a  manly 
obligation  which  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  their  daily  lives. 
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While  each  of  their  young  men  is  trained  and  disciplined  to  the  use 
of  arms,  the  vast  majority  of  Englishmen  are  ignorant  of  the 
elements  of  military  duty,  and  make  no  personal  sacrifice  whatever 
for  the  defence  of  their  country.  On  the  contrary,  they  delegate  the 
vindication  of  its  honour,  and  even  the  maintenance  of  its  safety  to 
a  limited  and  professional — albeit  highly  honourable — class.  And 
this  in  spite  of  our  boundless  pride  in  our  country  and  in  our 
Empire.  Moreover,  we  are  all  practically  agreed  that  if  we  intend  to 
maintain  that  Empire  upon  its  present  scale — as  of  course  we  do 
intend  to  maintain  it — we  must  at  once  enormously  increase  its 
Eiilitary  strength.  The  great  burden  of  empire  must  rest  upon  a  far 
wider  base  than  it  rests  upon  to-day.  For  purposes  of  national 
defence  larger  and  heavier  claims  will  have  to  be  made  upon  our 
people  in  the  future  than  have  been  made  in  the  past. 

It  is  of  course  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  profiting 
by  recent  lessons,  to  propose  effective  measures  for  putting  our 
military  preparations  upon  a  footing  commensurate  with  our  imperial 
needs.  But  the  vital,  the  all-important  point  is  that  our  military 
efficiency  must  ultimately  depend  upon  the  physical  fitness  of  our 
people  to  bear  arms,  and  upon  the  martial  spirit  which  animates 
them.  Patriotism  and  enthusiasm  are  great  and  important  factors  in 
national  life,  but  they  need  to  have  behind  them  a  nation  physically 
strong  and  carefully  disciplined  for  military  duty.  The  best  measures 
of  any  Government  for  the  military  reorganisation  of  the  Empire 
must  fail,  unless  proper  material  is  supplied  for  them  to  work  upon.  It 
is  obvious  even  to  the  most  sanguine  that  such  measures  can  only  be 
slowly  elaborated  under  a  storm  of  criticism  and  with  many  break- 
downs and  failures.  Meanwhile,  we  can  all  of  us  in  our  own 
localities  be  preparing  the  material  from  which  alone  an  effective 
system  of  national  defence  can  be  built  up — I  mean  a  healthy, 
vigorous  population  of  young  people  sufficiently  patriotic  to  care 
for  their  country,  and  sufficiently  trained  and  disciplined  to  be 
immediately  serviceable  in  its  defence. 

The  country  has  been  so  deeply  stirred  by  the  events  of  the  pre- 
sent war  that  it  is  at  this  moment  prepared  for  efforts  and  sacrifices, 
which  at  any  other  time  it  might  have  been  dangerous  to  ask  of  it. 
Patriotism  is  at  white  heat.  The  Government  has  only  to  ask  and  to 
have.  No  doubt  prudence  counsels  great  moderation  in  our  demands 
upon  a  giver  so  ready  to  be  generous.  We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we 
only  ask  and  gain  those  things  which  are  of  lasting  value  and  which 
will  help  us  to  lay  true  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  permanent 
system  of  national  defence. 

In  the  district  of  which  the  manufacturing  town  of  Macclesfield 
is  the  centre,  we  are  forming  a  Patriotic  Association  for  the  encour- 
agement of  physical  training  and  military  drill  among  lads  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  seventeen.  Our  object  is  to  begin  with  the  boys 
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in  the  elementary  day  schools,  and  to  follow  them  with  a  carefully 
organised  system  of  drill  and  gymnastics  until  they  are  old  enough 
to  become  members  of  the  Volunteer  Corps.  We  consider  it  most 
important  to  take  the  day-schools  as  the  starting-point  of  our  scheme. 
In  such  schools  the  children  are  already  gathered  together  for  us. 
They  are  under  discipline  and  so  are  easily  controlled.  Moreover, 
they  are  at  the  impressionable  period  of  their  lives,  when  they  form 
habits  easily  and  readily.  If  in  these  early  years  they  acquire  a  taste 
for  manly  exercises,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  their  retaining  it  in 
later  life. 

At  present  the  physical  education  of  the  children  in  our  day 
schools  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  There  are  schools,  no  doubt, 
where  the  managers  or  the  teaching  staff  have  done  their  best  to 
encourage  gymnastics  and  various  forms  of  exercises.  Our  gratitude 
is  due  to  them  for  it.  But  it  remains  true  that,  in  our  zeal  for 
education  of  a  particular  kind,  we  have  too  far  forgotten  the  lesson  con- 
tained in  the  wise  old  saying  as  to  '  a  healthy  mind  in  a  healthy  body.' 

Everyone  who  has  any  experience  of  elementary  schools  knows 
how  numerous  are  the  subjects  already  taught  and  how  difficult  it  is 
to  find  room  for  a  new  subject.  Probably  not  more  than  one  hour 
a  week  could  be  spared  for  military  drill ;  but  that  would  be  quite 
enough  to  give  boys  a  taste  for  it,  and  to  impart  those  habits  of 
smartness  and  ready  obedience  which  always  accompany  even  the 
most  elementary  military  training.  For  it  is  one  of  the  further 
advantages  of  military  drill  that  it  has  a  high  educational  value, 
quite  apart  from  its  influence  upon  the  physical  development  of 
young  people.  It  is  the  universal  experience  of  schools  in  which  it 
has  been  adopted  that  it  develops  the  minds  of  the  children  as  much 
as  it  develops  their  muscles,  and  makes  them  far  more  alert  and 
receptive  to  ordinary  teaching. 

We  hope  that  if  military  drill  is  made  as  necessary  and  essential 
a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  our  schools  as  any  other  of  the  present 
obligatory  subjects,  it  will  prove  so  far  attractive  as  to  encourage 
many  of  the  boys  to  take  to  gymnastics  proper.  And  therefore  the 
second  part  of  our  scheme  is  to  provide  for  the  use  of  boys  out  of 
school  hours  good  public  gymnasia,  where  they  can  be  taught  by 
qualified  instructors  those  more  elaborate  and  advanced  physical 
exercises  which  form  no  part  of  military  drill,  but  which  are  so 
necessary  for  the  complete  development  of  the  body.  These  gym- 
nasia would  be  in  central  situations,  easily  accessible  to  boys,  and 
everything  would  be  done  to  make  them  as  attractive  as  possible. 

A  further  step  in  the  scheme  is  the  formation  of  cadet  corps  for 
lads  between  thirteen  and  seventeen.  To  this  part  of  our  scheme 
we  attach  the  greatest  possible  importance.  The  most  critical,  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  dangerous,  years  of  a  boy's  life  are  those  which 
lie  between  his  leaving  the  day  school  and  his  attaining  manhood. 
It  is  injhose  years  that  good  or  bad  habits  are  formed,  and  that  his 
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character  is  made  or  marred.  We  English  are  supposed  to  have  a 
racial  love  for  open  air  sports,  and  to  take  naturally  to  games  of  all 
kinds.  That  may  be  true  of  the  more  privileged  classes.  It  is 
Certainly  not  true  of  our  industrial  population.  In  my  experience, 
for  every  boy  who  plays  football  a  hundred  prefer  to  look  on  with 
their  hands  in  their  pockets  at  a  match  between  professional  players. 
The  slightest  desire  for  active  physical  exercise  is  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule  in  our  midland  and  northern  towns.  I  confess 
that  the  aspect  of  our  streets  at  night,  with  these  crowds  of  lads 
loafing  about  at  a  loose  end  or  worse,  appears  to  me  infinitely 
depressing.  If  boys  could  be  drawn  from  these  miserable  and 
corrupting  habits  of  idleness  to  the  invigorating  exercises  of 
gymnasia,  and  to  the  wholesome  discipline  of  military  training,  a 
great  point  would  be  gained.  They  would  come  under  healthy 
influences,  they  would  acquire  a  taste  for  manly  exercises,  and  many 
social  problems  which  at  present  are  gloomy  and  difficult  would,  I 
believe,  find  an  easy  solution. 

I  have  long  felt,  even  as  an  employer  of  labour,  that  a  change 
must  be  made  in  our  treatment  of  the  question  of  physical  education, 
if  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  in  the  world,  not  only  as  soldiers 
but  as  traders.  All  the  nations  of  Europe  are  giving  systematic 
physical  training  to  their  whole  male  population,  for  every  conscript 
must  pass  through  the  gymnasium.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  dark 
side  to  compulsory  military  service  ;  this,  at  all  events,  is  its  bright 
side,  it  does  greatly  improve  the  physique  of  a  people.  In  the  ca&e 
of  Grermany  no  one  denies  it.  In  the  case  of  France  many  of  us 
have  seen  the  improvement  taking  place  during  our  lifetime. 

Yet  in  England  we  are  content  to  leave  the  physical  development 
of  our  whole  industrial  population  to  the  chance  efforts  of  philan- 
thropists. If  we  persist  in  pitting  complete  neglect  or  spasmodic 
individual  efforts  against  the  systematic  training  of  our  neighbours, 
we  must  of  necessity  fall  behind  in  the  race.  It  can  only  be  a 
question  of  time. 

Before  the  era  of  physical  education  on  the  Continent  our  racial 
physical  gifts,  our  climate,  even  our  national  food,  gave  us  a  certain 
physical  pre-eminence,  but  natural  gifts,  however  great,  natural  pre- 
dispositions, however  strong,  can  never  take  the  place  of  careful 
professional  training. 

In  our  scheme  the  Cadet  Corps  will  act  as  feeders  to  the  Eifle 
Clubs  and  Volunteer  Corps.  They  will  in  fact  be  affiliated  to  them, 
and  boys  will  pass  from  the  Cadet  Corps  into  the  Rifle  Corps  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  proper  age. 

I  will  now  recapitulate  the  various  stages  of  our  complete 
scheme. 

(1)  Compulsory  physical  exercises  and  military  drill  in  all 
elementary  day-schools. 

3  H  2 
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(2)  Public  gymnasia  for  the  use  of  boys  out  of  school  hours,  or 
after  leaving  school. 

(3)  Cadet  Corps  and  Eifle  Clubs. 

(4)  Volunteer  Corps. 

Our  Association  will  give  encouragement  and  financial  assistance, 
where  it  is  required,  to  each  division  or  stage  of  this  scheme.  More- 
over, one  of  its  main  objects  will  be  to  secure  the  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  of  the  numerous  athletic  clubs,  which  are  already  doing 
so  much  useful  work  in  the  district.  In  a  word,  it  will  endeavour  to 
create  system  and  method  among  the  many  existing  agencies,  while, 
on  its  own  account,  it  seeks  to  impart  to  all  of  them  a  distinctly 
military  object. 

I  will  now  describe  the  steps  we  have  already  taken  and  the 
success  which  has  so  far  attended  our  efforts.  Our  experience  may 
be  of  use  to  others. 

As  already  stated  we  based  our  scheme  upon  the  day-schools. 
We  felt  that  if  we  could  set  the  young  people  to  work  with  their 
military  drill,  we  should  be  preparing  material  for  the  more 
advanced  parts  of  our  scheme  by  the  time  we  were  ready  for  it.  The 
Macclesfield  district  is  about  equally  divided  between  town  and 
country.  It  contains  twelve  town  schools  situated  in  the  municipal 
borough,  and  twelve  country  schools  situated  at  various  distances 
outside  the  borough.  Of  course  the  town  schools  are  far  more 
numerously  attended  than  the  country  schools.  We  asked  the  head- 
masters of  these  twenty-four  schools  to  meet  us  in  conference.  We 
explained  our  scheme  to  them  and  invited  first  their  co-operation  and 
then  their  advice  and  criticism.  I  may  say  at  once  that  we  were  met 
in  the  most  cordial  spirit.  The  teachers  welcomed  our  scheme  with 
open  arms,  and  offered  at  once  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  make  it  a 
success.  It  meant  additional  work  for  them,  but  in  the  interests  of 
national  defence  and  for  the  sake  of  the  health  and  physical  well- 
being  of  their  pupils  they  were  prepared  to  make  any  personal  sacri- 
fices. There  are  few  bodies  of  men  and  women  more  worthy  of 
respect  and  gratitude  than  the  teachers  in  our  elementary  day- 
schools.  They  labour  with  great  zeal  and  devotion  and  receive  very 
little  public  recognition  of  their  services  to  the  State. 

After  agreeing  to  the  principle  of  our  scheme  so  far  as  it  con- 
cerned the  day-schools,  the  headmasters  undertook  to  appoint  a 
committee  from  among  themselves  to  work  out  details.  This 
committee  submitted  to  us  the  following  general  rules,  which  we  at 
once  accepted  :— 

(1)  That  one  hour  per  week  during  school  hours  should  be  devoted  to  military 
drill  in  all  the  schools  of  the  district. 

(2)  That  only  children  above  the  third  standard  should  be  drilled. 

(3)  That  wherever  possible  a  member  of  the  school  teaching-staff  should  act  as 
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drill  instructor,  and  that  lie  should  receive  some  small  remuneration  for  his  services 
from  the  Association. 

(4)  That  a  professional  drill  instructor  employed  and  paid  by  the  Association 
should  visit  and  inspect  the  town  schools  once  a  month,  and  the  country  schools 
once  a  fortnight. 

(5)  That  a  covered  hall  should  be  provided  by  the  Association  in  a  central 
situation  (for  instance,  the  Volunteer  drill  hall)  for  the  use  of  such  town  schools  as 
do  not  possess  playgrounds  suitable  for  military  drill. 

We  have  now  applied  to  the  Board  of  Managers  of  each  of  the 
uwenty-four  schools  to  sanction  the  adoption  of  military  drill,  under- 
taking on  the  part  of  the  Association  to  supply  drill  instructors  free 
of  charge  to  all  schools  that  may  need  them,  to  provide  some  small 
remuneration  for  members  of  existing  school  staffs  who  may  act  as  drill 
instructors,  and  to  provide  the  use  of  a  drill  hall  for  any  town  school 
>t;hat  may  require  it.  We  anticipate  a  favourable  reply  from  all  the 
schools,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  part  of  our  scheme 
will  be  in  working  order  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 

If  military  drill  proves  as  popular  in  our  schools  as  it  has  proved 
wherever  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  we  shall  at  once  proceed  to  establish 
public  gymnasia  in  order  to  start  the  second  part  of  our  scheme 
before  the  winter  of  this  year.  With  the  Cadet  Corps  we  shall  have 
to  proceed  more  cautiously,  as  it  will  involve  a  much  larger  outlay  of 
money  than  either  of  the  two  earlier  steps.  We  have,  however, 
received  so  much  encouragement  and  such  cordial  offers  of  help  and 
sympathy,  that  we  confidently  hope  to  have  our  complete  scheme 
in  operation  before  very  long.  If  our  expectations  are  realised  we 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  show  what  may  be  done  in  any  locality — for 
we  have  no  particular  circumstances  in  our  favour  here  in  Macclesfield 
— by  appealing  boldly  to  the  generosity  and  patriotism  of  one's  fellow 
'townsmen. 

So  much  has  always  been  accomplished  in  England  by  local 
efforts,  and  by  movements  nourished  from  local  centres,  that  one 
may  perhaps  venture  to  hope  the  solution  of  the  great  and  complex 
problem  of  national  and  imperial  defence  may  be  made  easier  by  the 
modest  labours  of  those  who,  in  their  own  towns  and  villages, 
•endeavour  to  train  up  a  strong  and  healthy  population  fitted  in  every 
way  to  be  soldiers  of  the  Queen. 

HEXRY  BIRCHENOUGH. 

Macclesfield :  April  25. 
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THE    VOLUNTEERS  AND 
THE  INSECURITY  OF  ENGLAND 


TRAVELLEKS  on  the  Continent  this  year  are  not  allowed  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  the  people  among  whom  they  pass  their  time  are  ill 
disposed  towards  England  and  Englishmen. 

It  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  thought,  the  papers  alone  that  express 
these  sentiments;  but  even  in  hotels  devoted  to  catering  for 
Englishmen,  the  waiters,  the  boots,  the  chambermaids,  every  class 
of  servant,  favours  the  cause  of  the  Transvaal  and  hopes  to  read 
in  the  telegrams  of  English  defeats.  They  do  not  do  their  work 
any  the  worse,  and  the  feeling  is  against  their  interests ;  they 
merely  represent  the  ideas  of  every  peasant  as  well  as  those  of  the 
more  educated  classes.  Inquiries  reveal  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  corner  in  Europe  where  the  same  feelings  are  not  prevalent. 

We  hear  more  of  them  in  France,  but  they  are  as  strong,  or 
stronger,  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria,  and  in  all  these  countries 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  watch  for  the  news  from  South  Africa  as 
eagerly  as  we  do,  but  with  different  hopes  for  what  it  may  bring 
forth.  It  is  generally  supposed  in  England,  where  this  feeling  is 
beginning  to  be  known,  that  it  is  due  to  jealousy  of  our  greater 
wealth,  greater  colonial  success,  and  greater  power ;  but  that  is  not 
the  prevailing  cause  or  the  cause  at  all  among  great  masses  of 
peasantry ;  the  cause  is  as  largely,  or  more  largely,  sentiment — a 
desire  to  take  the  side  of  those  whom  they  consider  weak  and 
suffering  from  oppression. 

The  reason  of  this  feeling  may  be  a  fair  subject  for  argument 
and  difference  of  opinion,  but  that  it  exists  there  is  no  doubt  at  all, 
and  with  this  fact  we  have  to  deal.  The  number  of  men  in  Europe 
who  hold  opinions  antagonistic  to  us  must  be  very  great ;  they  must 
be  counted  by  millions,  and  probably  by  many  more  millions  than- 
inhabit  these  islands.  There  is  probably  no  Government  now  in 
existence  in  Europe  the  members  of  which  really  desire  our  downfall, 
and  it  is  no  doubt  generally  recognised  by  intelligent  men  that  such 
an  event  would  have  disastrous  results  for  many  countries  besides 
ours ;  but  a  mass  of  uninstructed  opinion  in  many  nations  may 
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develop  unexpected  results,  and  governments  before  now  have 
had  to  give  way  to  waves  of  public  opinion  acting  hastily  and  un- 
wisely. 

For  our  part  we  cannot  change  public  opinion  on  the  Continent : 
we  must  look  it  in  the  face.  And  that  brings  a  remembrance  of  the 
text, '  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his  house,  his  goods  are  in 
peace.' 

We  have  for  our  great  comfort  a  strong  wall  of  defence  in  our 
Navy,  a  power  not  to  be  lightly  faced  by  a  possible  enemy — under 
favourable  circumstances  almost  impregnable.  But  war  is  an 
uncertain  game,  and  he  would  be  a  very  bold  man  who  would  say 
that  there  could  not  arise  any  conceivable  combination  of  events 
under  which,  at  some  unexpected  point,  a  weak  place  might  not 
be  found  in  any  single  wall  of  defence. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  an  enemy  should  see  another  behind 
it,  and  a  third  behind  that,  if  possible,  so  that  the  whole  prospect 
should  be  too  much  for  a  future  possible  successor  of  Napoleon,  risen 
in  response  to  an  overwhelming,  if  unreasoning,  cry  for  action. 

This  is  fairly  well  recognised,  and  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  as  to  the  best  means  of  forming  an  army  of  defence  so 
organised  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  Army,  it  may  be  capable 
of  concentration  at  short  notice  without  a  hitch  ;  an  army  which  for 
the  moment  we  have  not  got,  although  there  is  no  lack  of  men  or 
money. 

It  seems  to  be  tacitly  acknowledged  that  regular  troops,  sufficient 
in  numbers  for  defensive  purposes  when  at  the  same  time  foreign 
complications  make  large  demands  on  them,  would  be  too  expensive, 
and  the  discussion  so  far  has  turned  on  whether  an  army  for  home 
defence  should  be  an  army  of  Volunteers  or  an  army  of  conscripts. 

The  newspapers  all  say  that  the  decision  of  the  country  is 
against  a  conscript  and  in  favour  of  a  Volunteer  army,  and  as 
responsible  ministers  say  so  also,  let  us  admit  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  that,  unless  good  cause  arises  for  a  change  of  opinion,  it  will 
remain  so. 

Almost  all  the  able  papers  that  have  been  hitherto  written  on 
Army  Keform  have  taken  the  line  that  the  only  solution  of  the 
question  is  to  be  found  in  some  form  of  compulsory  service.  Seeing 
the  difficulty  of  passing  fresh  legislation  for  this  purpose,  they  mostly 
fall  back  on  the  Ballot  Act  for  Militia,  because  that,  although  a  dead 
letter,  is  a  law  still  in  existence,  and  would  merely  have  to  be  put  in 
force,  which  it  is  very  certain  would  be  easier  than  to  pass  new 
coercive  laws. 

The  country  has  so  far  agreed  to  differ  with  all  these  writers, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  no  one  has  yet,  with  the  feeling  of 
the  country  pretty  plainly  before  his  eyes,  tried  to  show  how  a 
reserve  army  of  Volunteers  could  be  so  improved  as  to  become  a 
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defensive  force  on  which  we  could  all  rely  and  go  about  our  business 
with  a  feeling  of  security. 

Is  this  because  the  experts  think  it  impossible  ?  It  is  certainly 
difficult,  and  the  object  of  this  paper  is  to  detail  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  inquire  how  they  may  be  removed. 

An  army  of  Volunteers  for  home  defence,  supposing  the  regular 
Army  to  be  in  part  or  entirely  employed  abroad,  must,  it  is  evident, 
be  somewhat  differently  constituted  from  the  Volunteer  force  at 
present  in  existence. 

Volunteers  must,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  always 
possess  qualifications  for  manoeuvring  inferior  to  those  of  the 
regular  Army.  Much  can  be  done  with  them  if  the  officers  and 
sergeants  who  lead  them  thoroughly  know  their  work,  and  it  will 
not  do  that  the  Volunteers  shall  any  longer  be  led  by  officers  who 
have  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  drill  and  tactics. 

It  will  not  do  that  one-fourth  should  be  composed  of  men  who 
would  not  pass  a  medical  examination  for  fitness  to  take  the  field ; 
such  men  would  only  fill  the  hospitals  and  be  an  encumbrance  when 
they  were  most  wanted.  It  will  not  do  to  have  a  number  of  men 
unable  to  shoot  with  effect,  nor  will  it  be  worth  while  to  retain  men 
who  cannot  find  opportunities  for  drill. 

There  is  perhaps  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  think  that  as 
the  Boers,  who  are  essentially  Volunteers,  have  done  so  well  without 
regular  training  there  is  no  reason  why  our  Volunteers  should  not 
do  equally  well.  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel. 

From  boyhood  the  Boer  is  never  without  his  rifle ;  until  recently 
he  had  plenty  of  game  to  practise  at ;  and  he  is  not  hampered  in 
learning  to  shoot  by  want  of  ranges,  as  there  is  no  risk  of  accidents 
in  firing  anywhere  in  so  thinly  populated  a  country.  He  is  also 
never  without  a  horse,  and,  in  fact,  never  walks  any  distance  ;  there- 
fore, in  the  two  important  items  of  shooting  and  riding  he  wants  no 
training,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  anticipation  of  this  war  he  did 
much  more  drilling  than  he  has  received  credit  for.  Moreover,  every 
Boer  family  owns  at  least  one  wagon,  the  oxen  for  which  feed  on  the 
grass  to  be  found  at  every  halting  place,  consequently  his  transport 
is  always  ready  ;  and  independently  of  this,  being  of  a  frugal  habit  of 
living,  he  can,  in  the  long  journeys  he  is  accustomed  to  ride,  carry 
on  his  horse  enough  provisions  to  last  for  a  week ;  while  his  horse 
can  do  the  work  on  the  grass  with  which  the  country  abounds.  To 
render  our  Volunteers  of  any  use  a  transport  must  be  so  organised 
that  it  can  be  collected  and  put  on  the  road  at  very  short  notice.  It 
must  be  made  possible  to  mass  an  army  in  a  very  short  time  with- 
out hitch  or  delay. 

If  100,000  men  are  required  at  a  given  place,  every  man  must 
be  fed  three  times  a  day,  and  he  cannot  wait  till  the  immense  service 
required  for  this  is  being  organised. 
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It  must  be  done  beforehand,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  much  beside  food  must  be  provided — ammunition,  clothing, 
forage,  and  tents  are  among  the  most  obvious. 

Mounted  infantry,  more  suitable  to  this  country  than  cavalry, 
must  be  supplied,  and  also  artillery  in  due  proportion  to  the 
infantry. 

Although  there  are  farther  requirements  that  may  be  called 
essentials  this  list  will  answer  for  present  consideration. 

How  are  they  to  be  supplied  ? 

Some  of  them  can  be  dealt  with  by  a  War  Office — reorganised, 
free  from  prejudice,  favouritism,  and  red  tape,  adequately  supplied 
with  money,  and  not  unduly  controlled  by  civilians ;  a  new  depart- 
ment such  as  we  are  all  at  liberty  to  dream  of,  and  some  of  us  think 
we  may  get. 

Others  of  the  essentials  are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  Volunteers, 
employers  of  labour,  and  voters ;  they  cannot  be  forced  on  the  people 
by  any  department,  and  if  they  are  to  be  successfully  met,  it  must 
be  done  by  public  opinion  insisting  that  steps  shall  be  taken  now  to 
give  a  permanent  character  to  its  decisions,  so  that  they  shall  remain 
effective  when  the  interest  excited  by  present  events  shall  have  died 
away,  and  the  present  outburst  of  patriotism  shall  be  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

The  duty  and  interest  of  the  public,  therefore,  is  to  see  that  a 
war  department  shall  be  constituted  willing  and  able  to  deal  with 
the  necessities  of  good  organisation  so  far  as  the  present  law  will 
allow,  and  to  strengthen  its  hands  by  further  legislation  which  will 
enable  it  to  deal  with  certain  matters  at  present  beyond  its  powers. 

But  the  public  must  first  realise  the  weak  points  in  its  armour, 
and  to  bring  these  to  its  notice,  and  to  devise  the  means  by  which 
they  may  possibly  be  overcome,  would  be  an  ample  and  sufficient 
reason  for  the  formation  of  a  league  outside  official  circles,  whose 
duty  would  also  be  to  bring  home  to  people  the  alternative  that  lies 
before  them  if  the  difficulties,  however  great  they  may  seem  at  first 
sight,  prove  incapable  of  solution. 

The  supply  of  trained  officers  is  well  within  the  province  of  a 
war  department.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Volunteers  would 
object  to  be  officered  by  professional  men,  and  there  is  a  good  supply 
at  hand.  Many  officers  leave  the  regular  Army  from  various  causes, 
chief  among  which  is  not  having  attained  a  certain  rank  at  a  certain 
age ;  but  people  live  longer  now  than  they  used  to,  and  it  does  not 
at  all  follow  that  because  an  officer  is  pensioned  off  he  may  not  have 
still  some  years  of  good  work  left  in  him.  It  is  a  question  more 
for  doctors  than  of  actual  age,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  many  of  these  officers  should  not  do  a  further  term  of  work 
in  the  Volunteers  for  a  remuneration  slightly  larger  than  their 
pensions. 
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Under  whatever  rules  and  regulations  officers  may  be  procured, 
the  one  essential  condition  is  that  they  must  know  their  work,  and 
that  they  must  pass  tests  showing  that  they  know  it. 

The  fact  that  they  subscribe  to  keep  up  the  Volunteers  cannot  any 
longer  be  accepted  as  a  test — in  fact,  it  should  be  forbidden,  as  it  may 
prevent  the  employment  of  competent  men  who  cannot  undertake 
such  a  burden  and  who  would  find  themselves  at  a  disadvantage  if 
employed  with  others  who  could  afford  the  luxury. 

If  officers  of  the  required  standard  cannot  be  procured  for  nothing, 
which  is  very  probable,  they  will  have  to  be  paid,  and  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  a  proportion  of  non-commissioned  officers  large 
enough  to  insure  that  men  who  are  in  doubt  what  to  do  shall  not 
find  themselves  without  competent  direction. 

Then  again,  the  War  Department  can  easily  impose  a  test  of 
physical  fitness.  This  may  possibly  reduce  the  strength  of  the  force 
on  paper,  but  if  adequate  inducements  are  offered,  it  is  more 
probable  that  there  will  be  no  such  reduction.  To  make  the 
Volunteers  a  real  army,  to  allow  them  to  volunteer  for  active  service 
for  the  duration  of  a  campaign  as  separate  companies  in  the  territorial 
regiments  to  which  they  belong,  to  increase  their  capitation  grant, 
and  to  make  shooting  easy  to  be  learnt,  will  add  greatly  to  their 
prestige,  and  in  all  probability  make  the  force  so  popular  that  the 
ranks  will  always  be  full. 

The  shooting  powers  of  the  Volunteers  can  be  materially  improved 
by  a  department  ready  to  adopt  new  methods,  and  to  make  them  as 
little  irksome  to  the  men  as  possible.  A  Swiss  range  might  be 
supplied  to  every  Volunteer  centre  at  no  overwhelming  expense.  A 
caretaker  could  supply  ammunition  either  on  payment  or  on  an 
order,  and  the  range  should  be  always  open,  so  that  any  individual 
Volunteer  could  go  at  any  time  he  had  half  an  hour  to  spare  and 
practise  by  himself  or  with  a  few  comrades.  A  few  rifles  might  be 
kept  in  the  range  for  the  benefit  of  a  man  who  had  not  brought  his 
own.  The  target  might  be  easily  arranged  to  ring  an  electric  bell 
showing  where  it  had  been  struck,  and  the  man  would  keep  his  own 
register  for  his  own  satisfaction.  He  might  in  this  way  complete  his 
own  training  without  the  loss  of  time  in  marching  to  a  range  with  a 
company  and  waiting  his  turn  to  fire.  As  his  capitation  grant  would 
depend  on  his  shooting,  and  might  with  advantage  be  slightly  varied 
in  amount,  so  that  a  good  shot  should  earn  more  than  an  indifferent 
shot,  he  would  have  to  undergo  an  examination  which  should  prefer- 
ably be  conducted  at  an  open  range ;  but  this  also  should  be  so 
arranged  as  to  save  a  man's  time  as  much  as  possible.  When  he 
considered  himself  fit  he  should  be  able  to  go  to  an  officer  and  ask 
to  be  examined,  and  on  the  result  of  his  shooting  before  this  officer 
his  capitation  grant  should  be  granted  or  refused,  or  modified 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  of  marks. 
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Of  course  it  might  be  arranged  that  if  he  failed  he  might  come 
tip  again  as  often  as  was  considered  desirable.  If  he  could  not  pass 
the  lowest  standard  he  should  not  be  retained  in  the  force. 

As  the  Swiss  ranges  are  not  known  in  this  country  it  may  be  well 
to  give  a  short  description  of  them. 

The  object  of  them  is  so  to  arrange  that  if  the  aim  is  defective 
and  the  bullet  does  not  strike  the  target,  it  is  arrested  in  its  course 
and  cannot  fly  wildly  over  the  country ;  consequently  they  can  be 
built  in  or  near  a  town  wherever  a  narrow  course  of  400  yards  can  be 
found.  The  range  is  not  covered  in.  At  the  firing  point  is  a  shed 
where  rifles  and  ammunition  are  stored  in  charge  of  a  caretaker ; 
anyone  in  Switzerland  may  go  in,  purchase  ammunition,  and  practise 
firing  when  the  range  is  unoccupied. 

The  shooter  stands  in  front  of  the  shed,  and  facing  him  are  two 
walls  at  distances  of  about  five  and  ten  paces  respectively ;  in  these 
walls  are  long  narrow  perpendicular  windows  or  slits  through  which 
he  can  see  the  targets  ;  half  way  to  the  targets  is  a  shield  above  and 
across  the  range,  and  behind  the  targets  is  a  wall.  A  bullet  well 
aimed  goes  through  the  slits  in  both  walls  and  strikes  the  target. 
If  the  aim  is  a  little  out  it  may  strike  the  wrong  target.  Badly 
aimed  it  may  go  through  the  first  wall,  but  is  caught  by  the  second. 
If  fired  too  high  it  is  stopped  by  the  shield  half  way  down  the  range. 
A  bullet  fired  too  low,  which,  however,  is  not  stopped  by  the  second 
wall,  may  ricochet,  but  only  far  enough  down  the  range  to  be  stopped 
by  the  wall  behind  the  targets. 

The  range  at  which  the  writer  sometimes  practised  had  four 
roads  meeting  just  behind  the  targets  constantly  occupied  by  traffic, 
but  there  was  no  record  of  any  accident.  The  range  was  perfectly 
safe. 

One  of  these  ranges  fitted  near  a  town  or  village  would  make 
practice  very  easy,  especially  if  a  Volunteer  could  go  alone  at  any 
time  that  suited  him  best ;  and  in  connection  with  it  might  be 
arranged  a  shooting  gallery,  lighted  at  night,  for  Morris  tube  practice 
at  movable  as  \vell  as  stationary  objects,  just  like  the  ordinary 
shooting  gallery,  where  a  practice  by  no  means  to  be  despised  might 
be  carried  on  after  dark. 

Ranges  such  as  these  would  be  a  great  addition  to  the  amuse- 
ments available  in  a  dull  town  or  village  and  would  be  sure  to  be 
largely  patronised.  They  would  very  much  increase  the  interest  in 
shooting  and  make  it  perhaps  as  popular  as  archery  used  to  be  in  old 
times.  They  would  moreover  serve  as  very  efficient  recruiting 
agents,  and  probably  increase  considerably  the  number  of  men  wish- 
ing to  join  the  Volunteers  of  the  district. 

A  Volunteer  army  must  be  provided  with  mounted  infantry  and 
artillery  ;  the  War  Department  would  have  considerable  material  at 
hand  to  form  these  wholly  or  in  part. 
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The  Yeomanry  should  be  a  useful  force,  especially  if  transformed 
into  mounted  infantry  ;  besides  them  there  is  the  making  of  a  great 
force  in  the  hunting  men  of  England,  whose  constant  practice  in 
riding  and  shooting  and  whose  knowledge  of  the  country  constitute 
a  fine  training ;  they  could  be  organised  either  with  the  Yeomanry 
or  in  separate  corps. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  men  would  organise  field  batteries 
on  the  volunteer  principle  if  it  were  suggested  that  they  would  be 
acceptable ;  but  if  this  were  impossible  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
War  Department  to  provide  this  indispensable  force  from  the 
Kegulars. 

The  important  subject  of  transport,  which  means  the  mobility  and 
the  quick  utilisation  of  the  army,  must  also  be  taken  in  hand  by  the 
War  Office,  which  could  probably  meet  the  requirements  by  subsi- 
dising owners  of  carts  and  horses.  It  would  be  essential  that  this 
should  be  done  in  a  way  so  thorough  that  the  vehicles  would  be 
really  available  at  very  short  notice. 

So  far  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  or- 
ganisation. But  we  now  come  to  more  serious  questions.  How  shall  we 
get  ground  for  Volunteers  to  train  over  ?  They  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country.  We  assume  that  they  must  be  exercised  freely,  and  we 
are  unable  to  provide  everywhere  Government  land  on  which  they 
can  be  trained.  They  cannot  be  conveyed  long  distances  except  at 
a  sacrifice  of  time  they  are  not  able  to  afford.  Public  parks  are  not 
to  be  had  everywhere.  They  are  often  only  able  to  afford  a  day,  and 
it  is  a  very  great  necessity  that  they  should  be  able  to  utilise  that 
day  in  manoeuvres  which  hitherto  they  have  had  to  forego  for  want 
of  space.  Such  training  cannot  any  longer  be  put  on  one  side ;  it 
must  be  carried  out  if  the  Volunteers  are  to  exist  as  an  army.  If  it 
cannot  be  carried  out,  then  neither  can  the  idea  of  an  army  of 
Volunteers  be  carried  out.  No  war  department  without  increased 
powers  conferred  by  legislation  can  solve  this  problem. 

The  farmers  of  England,  however,  could  solve  it ;  they  allow  for 
seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  their  farms  to  be  ridden  over 
by  masters  of  hounds  and  all  their  numerous  following.  They 
suffer  from  this  a  certain  amount  of  damage,  but  they  have  been 
educated  to  see  that  in  the  long  run  they  gain  by  it,  and  they  are 
moreover  sportsmen  at  heart.  If  they  could  be  educated  to  see  that 
the  Volunteer  force  is  really  an  insurance  against  disaster  and  loss, 
they  might  be  ready  to  let  them  train  over  their  lands  during  the 
hunting  season. 

The  damage  done  would  be  inappreciable;  every  body  of  men 
exercising  could  easily  arrange  a  body  of  eight  or  ten  pioneers  to 
repair  on  the  spot  damage  to  fences,  and  people  on  foot  would  not  do 
so  much  damage  as  people  on  horses. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  farm  would  not  be  any  the  worse 
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for  a  day's  exercise,  and  if  every  farmer  gave  the  same  leave  that  he 
gives  to  huntsmen,  the  visits  to  each  farm  need  be  few  and  far 
between.  If  this  could  be  brought  about  the  men  would  get  the  best 
of  training  close  to  their  homes,  over  the  same  kind  of  ground  for  the 
defence  of  which  they  exist  at  all  as  an  armed  force.  But  to  get  this 
universal  consent,  whether  as  a  custom  or  as  a  consent  embodied  in 
legislation,  would  involve  a  labour  in  bringing  the  subject  home  to 
owners  of  land  beyond  the  power  of  any  single  individual,  and  worthy 
of  the  efforts  of  a  league  constituted  for  the  purpose. 

But  if  the  difficulties  of  the  foregoing  problem  are  great,  what 
.shall  be  said  of  the  next  ?  How  is  the  necessary  time  to  be  found 
for  Volunteers  to  practise  in  large  bodies  ?  If  we  start  with  the 
assumption  that  the  Volunteers  must  be  trained  for  an  average  of  not 
less  than  a  month  in  the  year — which  is  little  enough — then  some  way 
must  be  found  to  get  the  time ;  or  the  money  to  be  spent  on  them 
had.  better  be  spent  in  some  other  way.  This  is  a  matter  that  no 
war  department  can  settle  of  its  own  initiative.  This  year  an  appeal 
has  been  made  to  the  employers  of  labour  to  show  their  patriotism 
by  allowing  their  employes  to  assemble  on  Salisbury  Plain  for 
twenty-eight  days,  but  this  is  an  exceptional  year,  and  it  will  not  do 
to  depend  on  this  appeal  to  patriotism  being  answered  in  future 
years  '  when  the  war  is  over,  and  all  things  are  righted.' 

The  trade  of  one  may  suffer  considerably  if  he  allows  the 
necessary  leave  and  his  neighbours  refuse  to  do  so.  It  is  evident 
that  they  must  one  and  all  consent,  or  that  they  must  agree  to 
legislation  compelling  them  to  consent,  so  that  all  may  be  on  the 
same  footing. 

The  first  understanding  demanded  would  probably  be  that  no 
employer  should  be  required  to  give  leave  to  more  than  25  per  cent, 
of  his  men  at  the  same  time,  and  that  during  training  the  men 
should  be  paid  and  rationed  as  soldiers.  This  would  necessitate 
splitting  up  regiments  for  the  training,  an  undoubted  disadvantage, 
which,  however,  might  be  borne  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  the  men 
on  these  terms. 

But  it  is  too  evident  that  the  moment  an  attempt  is  made  to 
state  the  case  in  plain  terms  the  difficulties  become  enormous. 

What  form  is  any  supposed  legislation  to  take  ?  If  it  says  that 
Volunteers  must  be  given  the  time,  will  Volunteers  be  employed 
at  all,  or  will  it  result  in  employers  insisting  that  those  seeking 
employment  shall  not  belong  to  a  Volunteer  Corps  ? 

Saturday  half-holidays  will  perhaps  provide  for  practice  in  shoot- 
ing, provided  ranges  as  proposed  here  are  supplied ;  also  for  the 
elements  of  drill  in  drill  sheds,  and  not  more  liberally  than  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  require ;  and  no  time  remains  for  exercising 
in  the  field  without  which  we  cannot  do.  In  the  past  we  let  the 
matter  slide.  In  the  future  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  do  so.  The 
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problem  of  how  to  gain  the  time  is  sufficient  to  exercise  many  brains, 
and  no  solution  of  it  has  hitherto  appeared. 

Some  people  say,  Let  us  have  the  Ballot  Act  for  the  Militia  and 
run  that  in  conjunction  with  the  Volunteers.  That  is  to  say,  if  any  man 
wishes  to  avoid  the  Ballot  Act  he  can  do  so  by  joining  the  Volunteers ; 
but,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  Ballot  Act  just  now  is  out  of  the 
running,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  would  solve  the  problem.  The 
impossibility  of  finding  the  necessary  time  in  the  Volunteers  would 
not  be  lessened. 

A  proposal  has  been  made,  not  without  certain  merit,  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  its  being  adopted,  to  the  effect  that  young  men 
or  boys  before  embarking  on  a  career  or  going  into  a  trade  should  be 
invited  to  volunteer  for  a  year's  training,  during  which  time  they 
would  be  paid  and  treated  as  soldiers ;  that  they  should  afterwards 
join  the  Volunteers  and  do  as  best  they  could  with  the  opportunities 
that  offered  hereafter  for  drill  and  exercise.  That  is  to  say,  that  we 
should  have  a  Volunteer  army  run  on  the  same  lines  as  a  conscript 
army.  This,  combined  with  a  decree  that  drill  should  be  taught  in  all 
Board  schools,  might  work  well  enough  ;  but  who  is  to  say  how  many 
men  would  join  on  these  conditions,  or  how  many  willing  enough  to 
join  would  not  find  themselves  too  heavily  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  employment  ?  They  should  not  be  so  handicapped  if 
employers  took  a  liberal  view  of  the  matter,  because  the  advantages 
young  men  would  get  from  the  discipline,  order,  and  training  for  this 
year  of  soldiering  would  make  them  better  men  and  the  employers 
would  reap  the  benefit  of  it  as  well  as  the  men.  They  should,  there- 
fore, if  they  knew  their  own  interests,  put  a  premium  on  the  men 
who  had  passed  through  the  course,  and  give  the  preference  to  them 
when  filling  up  their  list  of  workmen.  The  writer  has  been  told  by 
German  employers  of  labour  that  the  military  training  the  men 
underwent  made  better  workmen  of  them,  and  overseers  who  had 
been  non-commissioned  officers  were  much  better  able  to  direct  those 
under  them. 

Here  is  another  idea :  There  are  in  the  year  fifty-two  Sundays. 
How  would  it  suit  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  that  these  days  should 
be  spent  by  the  Volunteers  in  uniform  ;  that  they  should  be  marched 
in  the  morning  to  church  or  chapel,  or  open-air  services  of  their 
respective  religions,  as  soldiers  are ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  be 
taken  out  with  dinner  in  their  haversacks,  and  exercised  over  the 
country  ? 

Apart  from  sentiment  there  is  much  to  recommend  it.  The  fact 
that  thousands  of  men  now  leave  town  and  take  to  the  country  on 
bicycles  on  Sunday  is  generally  regarded  as  an  improvement  on  the 
old  order  of  things,  when  these  thousands  worked  all  the  week,  and 
were  obliged  to  spend  the  seventh  day  in  the  insanitary  surroundings 
of  a  town  with  no  place  to  resort  to  but  the  public-house.  Public 
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opinion  may  be  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  liberty  and  the  air  and 
tae  change  provided  by  the  bicycle,  and  it  would  be  only  a  small 
step  further  to  acquiesce  in  these  same  men  spending  the  day  in 
movements  in  the  fields.  There  is  not  in  reality  much  difference  in 
the  employment  of  the  time.  These  fifty-two  Sundays  combined 
with  the  Bank  holidays,  and  perhaps  now  and  then  an  additional 
day  or  two  granted  by  employers,  would  solve  the  question,  and 
certainly  would  not  injure  Volunteers  either  morally  or  physically. 
But  England  is  a  conservative  country,  and  an  individual  can  only 
ask,  Would  this  be  agreed  to  ? 

The  desire  of  the  country  to  have  a  Volunteer  rather  than  a  con- 
script army  is  one  deserving  of  sympathy.  The  former  is,  under 
necessary  conditions,  better  than  the  latter,  for  among  conscripts 
military  service  is  much  disliked,  and  the  one  desire  of  every  soldier 
is  to  get  it  over.  In  this  country  the  idea  of  compulsion  is  hated, 
since  it  is  supposed  to  interfere  very  seriously  with  trade.  It  is 
therefore  an  object  of  interest  to  employers,  farmers,  voters,  and  the 
Volunteers  themselves,  to  make  strenuous  exertions  to  devise  some 
means  by  which  the  difficulties  inadequately  touched  on  here  may 
be  met,  since,  if  they  are  not  met,  the  opportunity  of  those  who  see 
in  compulsory  service  the  only  solution  of  the  question  will  have 
come ;  and  if  it  does  come,  then  employers  will  be  saddled  with  a 
heavier  loss,  and  the  Volunteers  as  a  force  will  cease  to  exist,  for 
there  will  be  no  money  to  spend  on  them. 

With  the  feeling  of  hatred  to  all  things  English  which  pervades 
the  Continent,  it  is  undesirable  that  the  final  settlement  of  this 
question  of  a  reserve  army  should  be  postponed  for  a  day  longer  than 
can  be  helped,  and  there  seems  to  be  abundant  reason  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  league  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  the  object  which  so 
many  people  have  at  heart,  of  so  arranging  the  Volunteer  force  that 
they  need  no  longer  be  troubled  with  the  thoughts  of  conscription. 

The  Militia,  now  doing  excellent  service  abroad,  has  not  been 
touched  on  in  this  paper  because  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under 
voluntary  service,  they  can  increase  much  in  numbers  or  very  much 
from  what  they  are  now. 

They  are  composed  of  men  in  employments  which  can  spare  them 
for  the  training  they  now  do. 

If  from  any  cause  the  Volunteer  movement  should  fail  they  will 
of  course  figure  more  largely  in  the  reserve  army  than  they  do  now, 
but  their  stimulus  will  be  compulsion.  In  that  case  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  recruits  raised  under  a  Ballot  Act  would 
be  embodied  for  a  year  or  more  or  only  for  a  month  in  each  year. 

J.  G-.  B.  STOPFORD. 
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AMERICAN  PUBLIC  OPINION  OF 
THE    WAR 


MANY  statements  of  the  attitude  of  American  public  opinion  towards 
the  war  in  South  Africa  have  of  late  appeared  in  the  press  and 
other  places,  but  the  most  of  them  have  been  characterised  either 
by  prejudice  and  narrow-mindedness  or  sentimental  flattery.  Be- 
cause of  the  extremeness  of  their  view  they  have  had  wide  circula- 
tion and  passed  current  as  a  reflection  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
people  of  the  republic.  This  has  served  only  to  throw  into  stronger 
relief  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  broad-minded  and  thinking 
classes,  who  on  the  whole  control  the  balance  of  power.  To  them 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  controversy  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Boers  are  patent,  but  because  of  their  natural  conservatism 
and  modesty  their  point  of  view  has  had  little  publicity.  The 
following  article  endeavours  to  reflect  this,  to  give  a  summary  of  it 
as  it  is  expressed  in  the  editorial  columns  of  newspapers,  written 
letters  by  their  subscribers,  and  speeches  by  representative  men ;  it 
refrains  as  far  as  possible  from  a  personal  colouring,  and  makes  no 
attempt  at  original  expression.  It  is  a  composite  picture,  in  which 
are  noted  some  of  the  features  of  the  quarrel  which  have  struck  us 
most  forcibly. 

The  position  assumed  by  Great  Britain  is  a  clear  illustration  of 
the  temper  of  the  times  ;  it  is  the  struggle  between  an  old  civilisation 
which  has  lost  its  usefulness  and  is  deteriorating,  and  one  that  is 
living  and  progressing.  The  apparent  advantages  that  accrue  from 
the  spread  of  the  latter  are  not  always  favourably  received  by  those 
on  whom  it  is  proposed  to  bestow  them.  It  has  required  force,  and 
even  as  such  methods  are  now  in  use  in  China,  the  Philippines,  and 
other  places,  so  also  is  it  evident  must  the  same  measures  be  taken 
in  South  Africa.  As  President  Wheeler,  of  the  University  of  California, 
well  said  in  a  recent  speech  : 

The  same  rapid  tendency  toward  consolidation  that  has  merged  private  owner- 
ship into  the  corporation,  and  the  corporations  into  the  trust,  has  forced  the 
political  interests  of  individuals  and  communities  under  the  keepership  of  party 
organisation,  first  of  state  and  then  of  nation ;  and  in  a  larger  field  a  like  tendency 
has  forced  the  interests  of  commerce  and  intercourse,  in  their  demand  for  the  protec- 
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tion  which  modern  courts  afford,  to  seek,  in  the  barbarous  and  half- civilised  quarters 
of  the  globe,  the  shelter  of  the  flag  of  some  one  of  the  modern  great  nations  which 
recognise  the  rule  of  order  and  level  justice.  ...  As  against  the  rising  tide  of 
cosmopolitan  civilisation  and  international  intercourse,  the  claim  of  local  barbarism 
based  on  squatter  sovereignty  is  likely  to  be  recognised  neither  for  the  American 
Indian  and  Zulu,  nor  for  Mormon  or  Boer. 

Those  who  can  see  far  enough  into  the  future  civilisation  are 
convinced  by  the  experience  of  the  past  that  the  prevalent  influence 
of  England,  rather  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  European  Powers, 
with  its  inevitable  consequences  of  the  heredity  of  the  English- 
speaking  races,  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  race  at  large ;  that 
wherever  she  has  gone  industrial  and  human  interests  are  growing 
and  ripening  not  only  for  our  race,  but  for  all  races  of  man ;  that 
wherever  she  has  acquired  a  dominating  influence,  the  benefits  to 
humanity  are  manifest.  She  has  done  more  :  she  has  succeeded 
w"iere  others  have  failed.  Egypt  and  Straits  Settlements,  to  cite 
instances  of  common  notoriety,  are  two  illustrations  which  are  living 
examples  of  her  skill ;  in  these  England  established  peace,  and  the 
way  to  material  prosperity  has  been  made  clear.  The  most  convin- 
cing argument  of  the  thoroughness  of  a  nation's  work  in  colonising 
is  found  in  the  contentment  of  the  subject  people,  and  when  this 
content  and  love  manifest  themselves  in  the  substantial  offers  of  aid  to 
the  mother  country  during  the  period  of  a  great  crisis,  all  doubt  should 
be  removed.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Canadians  of  both  parties 
approve  Sir  Wilfrid's  action  in  assisting  Great  Britain  in  this  war. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Australasian  colonies.  All  the  colonial 
governments  have  offered  troops  for  service  in  South  Africa,  and  we 
can  see  here  no  indication  anywhere  of  popular  disapproval  of  that 
course.  The  colonial  Parliaments,  or  all  of  them  who  have  had  any- 
thing to  say  upon  the  subject,  have  enthusiastically  approved  of  it 
without  any  division  on  party  lines,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  the  British.  These  voluntary  actions  by  these  colonies  are  more 
convincing  of  the  great  work  wrought  by  England  than  any  number 
of  books  and  articles. 

The  idea  of  forcing  your  civilisation  and  trade  upon  a  benighted 
and  unwilling  nation  is  at  first  repugnant  to  all  liberty-loving 
peoples;  but  we  have  only  to  reflect  and  remember  the  action  of 
Commodore  Perry  in  Japan,  and  some  of  this  repugnancy  disappears. 
That  at  least  was  an  illustration  of  a  big  and  powerful  nation  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  and  ignorance  of  a  smaller  and  less 
civilised  one.  But  the  results  and  the  advantages  that  followed  are 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  harsh  measures  and  for  the  temporary 
dulling  of  our  conscience.  Even  the  Japanese,  who  were  the  victims 
of  our  selfishness  and  grasping  nature,  would  not  now  have  things 
different.  Their  ports  have  been  opened  to  the  world's  commerce, 
and  by  the  civilising  intercourse  with  other  nations  they  were  able 
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to  so  train  themselves  as  to  successfully  combat  the  powerful  Chinese 
Empire  and  dictate  to  her  the  terms  of  peace ;  and,  above  all,  her 
advance  has  been  such  that  she  has  at  last  been  received  into  the 
great  family  of  nations  on  an  equality  with  the  most  powerful. 

Now  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  dispute  in  South  Africa. 
The  issues,  as  they  appear  to  us,  are  simple  when  considered  calmly. 
We  know  that  in  1884  a  convention  was  agreed  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
latter,  which  was  subject  to  three  conditions :  that  the  Boers  should 
not  make  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  without  the  consent  of  the 
paramount  Power  of  South  Africa,  i.e.  England ;  that  they  should 
not  make  slaves  of  the  native  tribes  ;  and  that  they  guaranteed  equal 
treatment  for  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  failure 
to  observe  these  conditions  brought  about  strained  relations  between 
the  two  countries,  which  finally  drifted  into  war. 

We  know  that  the  mines  brought  a  large  population  to  Johannes- 
burg which   at  last  outnumbered  the  entire  Boer  burghers  in  the 
State.   Kruger,  realising  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  such  an  increase 
must  be  the  same  amalgamation  of  the  new  and  the  old  population 
as   was   going   on   in   Natal   and   Cape   Colony,  and  to   a  smaller 
extent  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  unless  artificial  barriers  could  be 
devised  to  keep  the   races  apart,  at  once  set  to  scheme  modes  of 
taxation  that  should  evade  Article  XIV.  of  the  convention,  throwing 
the  entire  burden  on  the  Outlanders  and  letting  the  Boers,  who  were 
nearly  all  farmers,  escape  taxation.     Farmers,  for  example,  use  no 
dynamite,  miners  do ;  and  President  Kruger  gave  a  monopoly  of  its 
supply  to  a  German  non-resident  in  the  country,  which  taxed  the 
miners   for  this  article  alone  2,600,000  dollars  a  year  beyond  the 
highest  price  it  could  otherwise  have  been  bought  for.     This  was  his 
own   act,  the  Volksraad   not   being   consulted.     At   the  time   the 
convention  was  signed  in  1884  the  franchise  was  obtainable  after 
two  years'  residence.     But  President  Kruger  appeared  determined  to 
serve  the  Outlanders  as  George  the  Third's  Government  served  the 
American  colonists — that  is,  tax  them  while  refusing  them  any  voice 
in  its  expenditure  or  control.     Thus  he  continued  at  one  and  the 
same  time  to  increase  their  burdens,  while  he  prolonged  the  period 
of  residence  that  qualified  for  a  vote  from  two  years  to  five,  and  so 
on,  till  he  made  it  fifteen  years.     He  reserved  the  right  personally  to 
veto  any  Outlander  being  placed  on  the  register  even  after  fifteen 
years,  if  he  thought  he  was  for  any  reason  objectionable.     That  is, 
the  majority  of  the  taxpayers  were  disfranchised  for  ever,  because 
these  Outlanders  had  bought  and  paid  for  60  per  cent,  of  all  the 
property  in  the  Transvaal,  and  90  per  cent,  of  the  taxes  were  levied 
from  them. 

But   even   Boers   themselves  have  been  adroitly   edged  out  of 
power  by  Kruger.     The  Grondwet,  or  Constitution,  provides  that  to 
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prevent  abuses  in  legislation  no  new  law  should  be  passed  until  the 
Bill  for  it  had  been  published  three  months  in  advance.  To  evade 
this,  Kruger  passed  all  kinds  of  measures  as  amendments  to  existing 
Jaws  ;  which,  as  he  explained,  not  being  new  laws,  required  no 
notification.  Finally,  however,  he  got  the  Volksraad  to  rescind  this 
article  of  the  Grondwet ;  and  now,  as  for  some  time  past,  any 
law  of  any  sort  can  be  passed  by  a  small  clique  of  Kruger's  in  secret 
session  of  the  Eaad  without  notice  of  any  sort  and  without  the  know- 
ledge or  assent  of  the  people.  All  that  the  British  Government  has 
ever  contended  for  with  President  Kruger,  it  appears  to  us,  has  been 
the  fair  and  honourable  observance  of  his  engagement  in  respect  of 
equal  rights  in  Article  XIV.  of  the  1884  convention.  This,  it  is  also 
patent,  he  has  persistently  and  doggedly  refused,  while  he  has  wrung 
from  the  Outlanders  millions  of  money  to  purchase  the  material  for 
the  war  he  has  been  long  years  preparing  on  such  a  colossal  scale  to 
drive  the  English  out  of  those  colonies  in  which  they  have  given 
absolute  equality  to  all.  It  is  this  very  equality  which  has  upset  his 
calculations  by  its  leaving  too  few  malcontents  among  the  Dutch 
population  to  make  any  general  rising  of  them  possible  in  Natal  or 
the  Cape,  on  which  rising  Kruger  stakes  his  hope  of  success  in 
the  struggle.  As  for  the  Transvaal  Boers,  the  only  part  they  have 
in  the  war  is  to  fight  for  their  independence,  which  was  never 
threatened  until  they  invaded  British  Territory,  and  thus  compelled 
the  Queen's  Government  to  defend  it. 

So  much  for.  the  causes  as  impartial  people  see  them  in  this 
country.  We  in  America  are  a  chivalrous  nation;  we  have  an 
admiration  and  sympathy  for  the  brave  and  gallant.  This  was  our 
attitude  at  first,  but  as  the  facts  slowly  come  to  the  surface  and  we 
have  the  time  to  reflect  on  them  a  change  comes  over  us.  Justice 
and  fair  dealing  are  one  thing,  sympathy  another ;  and  where,  because 
of  the  smallness  and  weakness  of  one  party,  advantage  is  taken  by  it 
so  as  to  evade  its  plain  duty,  this  sympathy  and  admiration  should 
not  so  blind  us  as  to  prejudice  against  the  efforts  made  by  the 
bigger  nation  to  stop  and  remedy  these  abuses. 

There  are  three  reasons  which  appeal  to  thinking  Americans  for  the 
withdrawal  of  sympathy  from  the  Boers  on  account  of  this  movement. 
Th<;  first  is,  that  it  is  clear  that  what  they  wanted  was  not  independence 
but  domination.  If  they  thought  themselves  strong  enough  for  an 
offensive  war  against  England  and  the  conquest  of  Natal,  where  is  a 
majority  of  English,  and  Cape  Colony,  where  there  is  only  a  doubtful 
majority,  they  were  infinitely  more  capable  of  repelling  any  attack 
and  conducting  a  successful  defensive  war.  They  acted  as  our 
Confederacy  did  in  firing  on  Surnter — to  fire  the  Boer  blood  in  the 
colony.  In  defending  their  independence  against  aggression,  they 
would  have  had  an  invincible  public  opinion,  even  in  England,  in  their 
favour.  The  second  is,  that  in  their  restrictive  measures  at  home  they 
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showed  that  they  were  not  a  majority,  even  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
therefore  as  a  minority  seeking  to  dominate  a  majority  they  deserve 
no  support  from  a  free  people.  And  the  third  is,  that  they  were,  as 
in  the  case  of  our  secession,  attempting  to  substitute  a  retrograde 
civilisation  for  one  which  was  superior  in  every  respect  and  more  for 
the  advantage  of  the  races  concerned.  Throwing  out  all  the  words, 
declarations,  and  negotiations  as  liable  to  impeachment  and  mutually 
contradictory,  the  facts  put  the  Boers  in  the  wrong,  show  them  to 
be  aggressive  and  domineering.  Then  that  sentimental  feeling  which 
we  have  for  our  sister  republics  is  a  strong  and  far-reaching  one  in 
influence.  But  in  this  particular  instance  we  have  ill  placed  our 
sympathy.  The  Government  of  the  Transvaal  has  been  in  no  sense 
a  republican  form  of  government,  but  is  a  corrupt  military 
oligarchy. 

There  has  been  much  advertisement  of  the  meetings  held  for  the 
expression  of  sympathy  for  the  Boers  and  detestation  of  Great  Britain  ; 
but  their  significance  is  nothing  when  probed  to  the  bottom.  Their 
promoters  have  been  chiefly  Irishmen  in  whom  impartiality  in 
speaking  of  England  is  an  unknown  mental  quality,  and  had  the 
secondary  motive  of  boosting  William  Jennings  Bryan's  candidacy 
for  the  presidency.  Such  meetings  and  such  speeches  are  illustrative 
of  the  condition  of  mind  of  many  of  his  followers — their  object  and 
their  zeal  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Government. 
But  they  receive  little  sympathy  and  co-operation  from  thinking 
people.  A  recent  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune  expresses  the 
attitude  of  the  real  majority  of  people  towards  this  phase  of  public 
opinion  so  well  that  I  feel  justified  in  quoting  it  at  length.  After 
stating  that  they  are  entitled  to  set  forth  such  views  as  they  see  fit, 
the  article  goes  on  to  say  : 

But  statements  of  fact,  or  of  alleged  fact,  are  different  things  from  mere 
opinion.  In  the  resolutions  which  they  (Irish  Societies)  have  adopted  there  are 
several  such  statements  of  a  character  so  novel  and  surprising  as  to  suggest  the 
remark  of  Pliny  that  there  is  always  something  new  coming  out  of  Africa.  We  do 
not  say  these  statements  are  untrue.  They  are,  however,  so  directly  contrary  to 
all  authentic  information  hitherto  divulged  as  to  cause  regret  that  the  grounds  for 
making  them  were  not  made  known. 

It  was,  for  example,  declared  that  in  this  war  Great  Britain  has  resorted  to 
'  the  arming  and  mobilisation  of  savages,'  which,  it  is  added,  '  is  a  notorious  matter 
of  common  repute  throughout  the  world.'  The  latter  statement  may  unhesitatingly 
be  denied.  It  is  most  emphatically  not  a  '  matter  of  common  repute '  that  Great 
Britain  is  making  use  of  savage  troops,  or  that  she  has  armed  savages.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  '  matter  of  common  repute '  that  she  has  disarmed,  so  far  as 
possible,  native  tribes  that  are  eager  to  fight  for  her,  and  has  from  the  beginning- 
exerted  her  utmost  efforts  to  keep  the  natives  from  joining  in  the  fray  against 
their  Boer  oppressors.  The  statement  that  she  is  making  use  of  the  savage  troops 
is  therefore  not  only  new,  but  it  is  so  contrary  to  '  common  repute '  that  judicious 
men  will  decline  to  believe  it  until  proof  of  it  is  adduced. 

Again,  it  was  declared  that  Dumdum  bullets  had  been  distributed  to  the 
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British  soldiery.  That,  we  believe,  is  quite  true.  They  have  been  distributed  to 
British  troops  in  some  parts  of  India ;  and  also — for  target  practice  only — in 
England.  But  strict  orders  have  been  given  that  not  one  is  so  much  as  to  be 
taken  to  South  Africa,  much  less  to  be  used  there.  Why  was  that  fact  ignored 
in  the  Washington  resolutions  ?  The  reference  to  the  Durndum  bullets  as  it  was 
made  appeared  to  mean  that  they  were  being  used  against  the  Boers.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  by  such  suppression  of  truth  these  gentlemen  at  Washington 
meant  to  suggest  a  falsehood.  But  if  not,  what  was  the  object  or  the  pertinence 
of  that  reference  to  Dumdum  bullets  ?  Or  if  they  really  meant  to  say  the  British 
are  using  such  bullets  against  the  Boers,  why  did  they  not  give  their  authority  ? 
For  certainly  that,  too,  is  not  a  matter  of '  common  repute.' 

Again,  there  is  reference  to  a  '  brigand  cabal  of  gold  grabbers  and  land  hungry 
cc  nspirators,'  whose  '  crime '  brought  on  this  war,  but '  not  one  of  whom  is  at  the 
forefront  of  the  battle.'  No  names  are  mentioned,  and  we  cannot  say  certainly 
w'lo  are  referred  to.  But  we  imagine  that  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  intelligent 
readers  will  unhesitatingly  reckon  that  the  Johannesburg  Keform  Committee  and 
tte  Jameson  raiders  and  their  aiders  and  abettors  were  meant.  If  so,  assuredly 
the  foremost  two  members  of  the  '  cabal '  were  and  are  Cecil  Rhodes  and  Leander  8. 
Jf  .meson.  According  to  '  common  repute '  those  two  men — not  to  mention  others 
— are  now,  and  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  about  as  close  to  *  the 
forefront  of  the  battle  '  as  they  could  get.  If  that  is  not  so,  it  would  be  interest- 
in  g1  to  be  informed  where  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Dr.  Jameson  are  in  hiding,  and  who  are 
tte  generous  gentlemen  who  are  impersonating  them  at  the  front. 

We  shall  not  dwell  upon  the  obvious  retorts  that  might  be  made  to  this 
"Washington  pronunciamento — the  '  common  repute '  that  the  Boers  have  tried  to 
draw  the  natives  into  the  war,  and  are  using  Dumdum  bullets,  and  firing  upon 
women's  camps  and  hospitals,  and  making  treacherous  use  of  flags  of  truce, 
and  looting  wholesale  and  retail  the  property  of  non-combatants ;  the  palpable 
absurdity  of  the  talk  about  '  wealth  coveted  by  British  greed' ;  and  the  owlish- 
ness  of  '  solemnly  protesting '  against  the  pursuit  of  ordinary  and  lawful  commerce 
of  the  United  States.  We  are  not  taking  up  cudgels  against  the  Boers  or  for 
Great  Britain.  But  we  do  question  whether  it  is  worth  while  for  American 
cii  izens  in  this  matter  to  be  more  partisan  on  either  side  than  the  actual 
belligerents  themselves.  We  have  heard  no  complaint  and  no  charges  from  the 
Boers  themselves  that  the  British  are  employing  savage  troops,  or  using  Dumdum 
bullets,  or  skulking  from  the  forefront  of  the  battle.  We  have  not  heard  that  the 
Boers  ' solemnly  protest'  against  Americans  selling  munitions  of  war  to  whom 
they  please.  And  if  the  Boers  do  not  thus  complain,  why  should  the  United  Irish 
Societies  of  Washington,  D.  C.  ?  Are  they  so  much  more  Boerish  than  the  Boers  ? 

In  speaking  of  another  meeting  of  the  same  character  which  was 
held  in  New  York,  the  same  paper  says  : 

The  enthusiastic  crowd  which  gathered  in  this  city  on  Monday  night  was 
delighted  with  enough  ranting  against  England  to  call  out  the  wildest  Irish 
excitement.  As  a  Tammany  meeting  is  'agin  the  Government/  whether  in 
th-5  Philippines  or  South  Africa,  the  carefully  distributed  circulars  in  favour  of 
free  silver,  Bryan,  <  Oom  Paul,'  and  Aguinaldo  probably  represented  the  actual 
purposes  of  the  gathering  better  than  such  of  the  speeches  as  were  confined 
to  its  professed  object.  But  when  individual  citizens  wish  to  express  their 
sympathies,  whether  Dutch  or  Irish  or  any  other,  they  involve  no  one  unless 
themselves.  The  Government  is  not  thereby  exposed  to  a  suspicion  of  false  and 
fraudulent  neutrality. 

It  is  in  this  last  sentence  that  a  note  of  warning  was  sounded  ; 
it  is  the  fear  that  this  ranting  may  be  taken  at  its  own  valuation — 
that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  the 
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Government.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  Tribune  well  says. 
The  only  complication  of  serious  consequences  that  for  a  time 
caused  anxiety  was  that  these  meetings  might  end  in  persuading 
a  weak  President  to  a  diplomatic  recognition  of  the  Transvaal,  with 
the  consequential  mediation  by  this  country.  This  crisis  has  not 
arisen,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arise.  The  meetings  represent  on  an 
average  about  two  voters  out  of  every  hundred,  and  by  their  clamour 
and  shrieks  seek  to  convince  foreign  nations  that  they  represent  the 
people.  A  resolution  for  the  recognition^of  the  South  African 
Republic  was .  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate,  but  it  fell 
flat  immediately.  The  same  efforts  have  been  made  in  various 
State  legislatures,  but  have  met  with  indifferent  success.  The 
Transvaal  is  not  to  be  diplomatically  recognised  simply  because  of 
sympathy  with  it  in  this  war,  nor  is  such  recognition  to  be  withheld 
simply  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  or  because  of  friendship  for 
Great  Britain.  Either  of  such  courses  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
true  spirit  of  neutrality.  Eecognition  of  sovereignty  is  to  be  given 
on  the  ground  of  fitness  and  merit,  and  on  no  other.  Such 
recognition  is  a  very  different  thing  from  recognition  of  belligerency, 
for  a  belligerent  is  by  no  means  a  sovereign.  And  even  if  a  State  be 
undeniably  sovereign,  it  still  remains  optional  with  another  State 
whether  it  will  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  it.  Any  State 
has  a  right  to  send  a  diplomatic  representative  to  another,  but  the 
latter  is  under  no  compulsion  to  receive  him. 

Respect  is  due  to  all  legitimate  efforts  to  bring  war  to  an  end  by 
means  of  mediation.  But  such  efforts  should  be  made  with  equal 
respect  for  the  facts  of  the  case  and  for  the  proprieties  of  national 
and  international  procedure.  The  first  requisite  of  a  mediator  is 
neutrality.  For  men  to  proclaim  themselves  violent  partisans  with 
one  breath  and  with  the  next  to  clamour  for  mediation  is  both 
illogical  and  offensive.  To  say  '  Great  Britain  is  a  pirate  nation  and 
is  waging  a  wicked  war  upon  the  Boers,  wherefore  we  demand  that 
she  stop  fighting  and  submit  her  case  to  us  for  mediation  and 
arbitration '  would  be  to  make  of  ourselves  a  spectacle  for  the  scorn 
of  gods  and  men.  For  the  President  to  approach  Great  Britain 
with  an  offer  of  mediation  admittedly  made  at  the  demand  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  would  be  little  short  of  an  affront  to 
that  Power.  If  it  did  not  provoke  resentment  it  would  provoke 
contempt. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  arbitration  upon  which  the 
American  delegates  at  The  Hague  most  strenuously  insisted  is  that 
it  shall  be  voluntary  on  both  sides.  In  the  present  case  not  only 
has  there  been  no  indication  that  either  party  is  inclined  toward 
mediation,  but  there  have  been  the  most  explicit  and  authoritative 
declarations  that  at  least  one  of  the  belligerents  does  not  want 
mediation,  would  not  listen  to  it,  and  would  regard  the  offer  of  it  as 
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an  act  at  least  inclining  toward  unfriendliness.  Under  such 
circumstances,  with  what  consistency  or  grace  could  our  Government 
intrude  itself  uncalled  between  the  combatants  in  South  Africa  ? 

It  is  a  conclusive  fact  that  it  is  a  Convention  for  Peace,  and  not 
for  mere  meddling.  It  makes  every  nation  under  it  free  to  offer 
mediation  between  any  other  two  nations  under  it  which  may  be  at 
war  or  in  danger  of  war  with  each  other,  and  such  an  offer  is  never 
to  be  deemed  an  unfriendly  act.  But  no  nation  is  required  to  make 
i.uch  an  offer.  If  any  shall  do  so  it  must  be  at  its  own  volition, 
according  to  its  own  discretion  and  because  it  deems  that  circum- 
stances make  such  action  appropriate.  Moreover,  if  the  offer  be 
made,  the  duties  of  the  would-be  mediator  cease  automatically  the 
instant  either  of  the  contentious  Powers  declines  it.  The  United 
States  is  under  no  obligation,  therefore,  to  make  any  offer  of 
mediation  between  any  two  Powers  in  the  world.  It  may,  indeed, 
well  be  argued  that  it  is  practically  restrained  from  so  doing  if 
either  of  the  Powers  has  in  advance  declared  that  it  would  not 
accept  such  an  offer. 

So  it  comes  to  this :  that  neither  the  United  States  nor  any 
other  Power  is  under  any  obligation  to  offer  mediation  in  any  case. 
Generally  speaking,  the  Powers  are  under  an  obligation  to  remind 
disputing  Powers  of  the  existence  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  but 
only  when  both  the  disputants  are  signatory  Powers  under  the 
convention.  But  from  even  such  obligation  the  United  States  is 
specifically  exempted  by  a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Congress  at  the  instance  of  the  United  States  delegates,  to  wit,  that 
'  nothing  in  this  convention  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the 
United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional  policy  of  not 
intruding  upon,  interfering  with  or  entangling  itself  in  the  political 
questions  or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  State.' 

The  foregoing  summarises  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
Peace  Convention,  and  the  liabilities  and  duties  of  the  United  States 
under  it,  by  Americans  who  think  and  control  the  political  destinies 
of  the  country.  They  do  not  jump  up  and  down  and  shake  their 
i  -sts  at  a  great  empire  or  its  sovereign ;  they  don't  get  red  in  the  face 
\vith  much  screaming  of  bad  names.  On  the  contrary,  they  leave 
this  screaming  and  ranting  to  the  featherweights  who  hardly  control 
their  own  votes,  let  alone  other  people's.  They  consider  their  best 
interests — which  the  majority  always  do,  even  the  Irish  in  their 
efforts  to  cripple  England  can  be  accused  of  the  same  species  of 
selfishness — but  never  so  far  as  to  blind  them  from  seeing  what  is  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  world  and  humanity  in  general.  They 
realise  that  the  direct  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  the 
maintenance  of  the  English  rule  where  it  is  maintained  with  justice 
and  liberality,  as  the  most  just  and  liberal  in  government  and  in 
commerce  of  all  the  Powers  that  might  succeed  to  the  place  England 
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holds.  Our  highest  interest  all  over  the  world  is  in  the  maintenance 
of  free  trade — any  other  Power  taking  the  place  of  England  would 
be  a  protectionist  Power.  The  stake  of  England  in  this  war,  they 
are  convinced,  is  at  least  her  African  Empire,  and  possibly  that  of 
India.  If  it  were  forfeited,  the  substitution  of  any  other  Power  for 
England  in  either  of  these  cases  would  be  yyro  tanto  a  loss  for 
American  interests.  Another  reason — which,  however,  lies  deeper  in 
gravity  and  farther  in  the  future — is  that  when,  in  the  normal  course 
of  political  and  commercial  progress,  England's  internal  resources  fail 
her,  or  the  development  by  peaceful  growth  of  the  western  world 
passes  her  in  the  race,  we  come  in  as  the  principal  heir  of  her  com- 
mercial supremacy  ;  while  the  sudden  and  violent  collapse  of  England 
not  only  is  the  presage  of  terrible  wars  and  interminable  disasters, 
but  must  throw  that  estate  into  remoter  succession  and  exclude  us 
from  our  legitimate  predominance  in  the  future.  The  prostra- 
tion of  England  now  would  mean,  they  realise,  the  leaving  us  out 
of  any  account  in  the  immediate  future,  for  we  have  not  yet  made 
any  adequate  preparation  for  asserting  our  claims.  The  peace  of  the 
world  in  this  juncture,  and  the  best  interests  of  humanity  in  the 
remoter,  depend  on  the  victory  of  England  in  this  war.  Besides, 
they  realise  that  to  scream  invectives  in  the  face  of  friendly  nations 
and  their  rulers  is  not  good  international  manners  ;  and  to  warp  one's 
domestic  policy  according  to  prejudice  in  alien  affairs  is  not  good 
patriotism. 

The  reverses  met  with  by  Great  Britain  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  started  at  once  much  moralising  on  the  dangers  of  much  riches 
and  greatness ;  the  early  decay  of  the  Empire  was  predicted,  but  this 
was  not  the  first  time  such  a  fate  has  been  held  out  for  her.  The 
immediate  fall  of  England  was  confidently  predicted  in  the  days  of 
Mirabeau,  and  was  the  theme  of  the  great  tribune's  caustic  scorn. 
Similar  vaticinations  have  since  from  time  to  time  been  made,  with 
invariable  failure  of  fulfilment.  The  trouble  is  that  the  prophets  of 
evil  look  upon  one  side  of  the  case,  and  do  not  see  even  that  with 
accuracy.  But  these  reverses  have  not  discouraged  her  people  ;  they 
have  been  sobered  by  the  chastisement  and  made  more  resolute ; 
what  weaknesses  have  been  disclosed  they  have  set  to  work  to 
remedy  and  strengthen,  and  the  experience  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
one  for  good. 

H.  H.  BOWEN. 
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MARKSMANSHIP  OLD  AND  NEW 


FOUR  HUNDRED  years  ago  *  dyvers  good  and  profitable  statutes  for  the 
maintenaunce  of  archerye  and  longe  bowes '  were  passed  by  the  Parlia- 
ments of  the  two  Henrys.  Though  it  is  a  far  cry  to  Bluff  Harry's 
bow  and  arrow  days,  there  is  about  these  selfsame  statutes  such  a 
vigorous  spirit  of  reform  that  a  brief  examination  of  them  has  at  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs  suggestive  interest. 

Then  as  now  the  test  of  war  had  demonstrated  a  national  short- 
coming, not  only  in  the  marksmanship  of  Englishmen,  but  also  in  the 
defensive  readiness  of  the  country.  '  Shootynge,'  as  the  statute i 
from  which  we  quote  puts  it  in  the  preamble,  'is  rightlittellused,  but 
dayly  minisheth,  decay eth  and  abateth  more  and  more/  This,  as 
the  Act  informs  us,  was  brought  about  not  only  in  consequence  of 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  not  having  the  means  to  buy  the 
'  longe  Bowes  of  Ewe/  but  also  because  '  tennyse  playe,  bowles, 
closshe  (nine  pins),  and  other  unlawefull  games '  occupied  the  people 
to  excess,  and  had  resulted  in  'great  impoverishment  and  many 
heinous  murthers,  robberies  and  felonies/  Formerly  *  great  numbre 
and  multitude  of  good  archers  have  not  only  defended  this  realme 
against  ye  cruell  malice  and  daunger  of  their  outward  enemies  in 
time  heretofore  passed  .  .  .  but  have  subdued  and  reduced  divers  and 
manye  regions  and  countries  to  their  obeisance  to  the  terrible  drede 
and  fear  of  all  straunge  nations/  Lack  of  practice  had  brought  about 
a  condition  of  things  which  King  and  Parliament  evidently  recognised 
as  constituting  a  serious  danger  to  the  realm. 

The  Act  in  question  puts  into  force  the  '  Statute  of  Winchester 
for  Archers/  It  provided  that  with  the  exception  of  Judges,  Justices 
of  Assize,  men  in  holy  orders  and  Barons  of  the  Chequer,  '  every 
man  being  the  King's  subject  not  lame,  decrepid,  nor  maimed  nor 
having  any  other  lawful  or  reasonable  cause  or  impediment,  beynge 
within  the  age  of  60  yeres,'  must  '  use  and  exercise  shotinge  in  long 
bowes/  He  must  have  '  a  bowe  and  arowes  redy  continuity  in  hi& 
house,  to  use  himself  and  do  use  himselfe  in  shotinge/  Fathers, 
governors  and  rulers  of  such  as  be  of  tender  age  had  to  teach  and 
bring  up  their  charges  in  the  knowledge  of  the  long  bow.  Every 

1  6  Henry  VIII.  cap.  3. 
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man  having  '  a  man  child  or  men  children  in  hys  house  shall  pro- 
vide, ordeyne,  and  have  in  his  house  for  every  man  child  beynge  of 
the  age  of  vii  yeres  and  above  till  he  come  to  the  age  of  xvii 
years  a  bowe  and  ii  shafts/  to  teach  them  and  bring  them  up  in 
shooting.  And  if  the  same  young  men  be  servants,  their  masters 
shall  abate  their  money  that  they  shall  pay  for  the  same  bows  and 
arrows  of  their  wages,  and  when  such  young  men  shall  come  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  years  every  one  of  them  shall  provide  and  have  a 
bow  and  four  arrows  continually  for  himself,  at  his  cost  and  charge 
and  use,  and  occupy  the  same  in  shooting. 

Justices  of  the  Assizes,  Justices  of  the  Peace  and  Stewards  of  the 
Franchises,  Leete  and  Lawday  had  power  to  enquire  into  the  proper 
working  of  these  ordinances,  and  to  exact  a  fine  of  twelve  pence  for 
not  being  provided  with  the  required  bows  and  arrows.  Every  maker 
of  bows  (bowier)  l  within  this  realm  shall  be  required  to  make  for 
every  bow  of  yew  at  least  two  bows  of  elm  or  other  wood  of  less  cost.' 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  enactment  was  punished  by  imprison- 
ment without  *  bayle  or  mainepryse '  for  eight  days  or  more,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Mayors  and  Bailiffs.  Butts  had  to  be  made 
in  every  city,  town,  or  place,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to 
keep  them  up  and  to  exercise  themselves  with  the  long  bow  on  '  holy 
dayes  and  other  tymes  convenient.'  Justices  of  the  Peace  had  full 
powers  to  appoint  bowiers  within  their  shires,  cities,  or  boroughs  to 
make  long  bows  of  elm  wood  to  '  serve  the  communality  for  due 
exercise  of  shooting/  and  they  could  compel  as  many  of  these  bowiers 
as  they  thought  fit  to  inhabit  such  places  for  this  purpose.  To  pre- 
vent malpractices  in  the  importation  of  yew  staves  it  was  ordered 
that  in  future  they  should  be  sold  open,  and  not  in  bundles,  so  that  the 
buyer  shall  have  perfect  knowledge  of  the  goodness  of  the  same.  No 
stranger  born  out  of  the  King's  '  obeisaunce  not  beynge  denyzen '  was 
allowed  to  convey  bows,  arrows,  or  shafts  beyond  the  King's  realm 
without  the  King's  special  licence,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture  and  im- 
prisonment without  '  bayle  or  maynepriese.'  Likewise  no  stranger 
could  practise  shooting  with  the  long  bow  without  the  King's 
licence. 

For  how  long  these  somewhat  stringent  but  wise  regulations 
were  kept  up  it  is  not  very  easy  to  say,  but  we  know  that  already  in 
James  the  First's  reign  complaints  about  the  unmartial  spirit  of 
the  London  citizen  were  rife.  As  some  historians  have  pointed  out, 
the  happy  deliverance  of  the  country  in  the  previous  reign,  when 
the  elements  fought  on  Britain's  side  and  helped  to  destroy  the 
most  powerful  fleet  in  the  world,  gave  rise  to  a  false  feeling  of 
security,  from  which  then,  as  now,  only  a  grave  crisis  could  arouse 
the  people. 

In  another  direction  Henry's  activity  may  well  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample, namely,  the  intelligent  interest  he  took  in  the  improvements 
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of  foreign  war  material,  and  considering  the  lack  of  means  of  com- 
munication and  of  transportation,  the  difficulties  of  language,  money 
and  labour,  one  must  acknowledge  that  the  *  ryght  famous  Kynge  of 
noble  memorye '  deserved  the  thanks  of  his  people.  We  have  only 
space  to  cite  one  instance  of  Henry's  prescient  interest  in  foreign 
matters  relating  to  warfare.  Then,  as  now,  German  inventive  skill 
and  German  artificers  were  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  war  stores, 
and  Henry  spared  no  trouble  or  money  to  import  from  '  Alrnain '  the 
most  skilled  '  platers/  as  the  makers  of  armour,  &c.,  were  called. 
Harness  mills  or  manufactories  of  armour  were  established  under 
these  Almains  in  Southwark,  Greenwich,  and  later  at  Deptford  and 
at  Erith,  special  artificers  being  imported  from  Innsbruck,  Brussels 
and  Milan.  Even  the  metal  had  to  be  imported  from  Tyrol,  which 
then  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  its  iron  work.  In  1530  the 
King,  who  evidently  did  not  believe  the  reports  that  the  English 
metal  was  no  good  for  armour,  sent  a  personal  friend,  Sir  Laurence 
Starber,  to  Niirnberg  with  samples  of  English  ore  to  be  thoroughly 
tested  there.  The  report  quoted  by  Viscount  Dillon  states  that  the 
native  metal  was  not  found  good  for  the  purpose  of  armour,  and 
nothing  came  of  the  King's  natural  desire  to  discover  a  remedy. 
Later  on  another  expert,  Sir  Henry  Lee,  Master  of  the  Armoury, 
was  sent  abroad  with  samples  of  Shropshire  ore,  but  it  also  proved 
unsuitable,  and  foreign  stuff  held  the  market  until  about  the  year 
1634. 

Having  cast  this  very  hasty  glance  at  the  somewhat  ancient 
*  then '  of  our  picture,  we  will  at  once  turn  to  our  '  now '  of  to-day, 
and  to  do  this,  purpose  to  point  out  without  favour  or  malice  the 
principal  shortcomings  that  strike  an'observer  who  is  acquainted  with 
men  and  things  beyond  the  seas. 

To  train  the  men  of  a  nation  to  become  good  shots,  and  by  doing 
so  to  create  a  civilian  force  capable  of  defending  hearth  and  home 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  and  the  elements  should  no  longer 
fight  on  Britain's  but  rather  on  the  enemy's  side,  more  than  one 
factor,  more  than  one  prejudice,  has  to  be  considered.  The  main 
things  to  strive  for  are  the  same  that  Henry  the  Eighth  had  made 
his  aim  nigh  four  hundred  years  ago  :  arms  that  will  shoot  straight ; 
ammunition  that  will  do  its  work  efficiently ;  easily  available  butts 
for  the  citizen  to  practise  at  (Sundays  included) ;  enforced  rifle 
practice  at  all  schools  for  youths  of  fifteen  upwards ;  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  population  free  use  of  arms  and  ammunition  under 
proper  superintendence  at  ranges  which  can  be  reached  without 
3xpense  or  loss  of  time  ;  and  finally,  a  law  that  shall  compel  every 
youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  who  has  received  benefits  at  the  hands 
of  the  State — such  as  Board  school  education  or  free  bringing  up — to 
acquit  himself  of  his  debt  to  the  taxpayer  by  serving  for  one  or  two 
j/ears  in  the  Army. 
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To-day  everything  connected  with  the  marksmanship  of  our  land 
forces  as  well  as  with  that  of  the  civilian  is  conducted  in  the  very 
way  it  should  not  be  managed.  Kifle  practice  as  a  sport  or  pastime 
for  the  nation  does  not  exist,  for  the  few  hundred  members  of  long 
range  clubs  pursue  their  pleasure  as  a  fad  of  the  well-to-do  leisured 
classes.  To  win  prizes  at  rifle  meetings  is  sneeringly  called  'pot 
hunting' — about  as  foolish  ridicule  as  ever  discouraged  a  most 
useful  form  of  amusement.  The  modicum  of  rifle  practice  imposed 
upon  the  soldier  is  performed,  to  quote  the  words  of  an  experienced 
musketry  instructor,  by  the  private  in  the  most  unintelligent  way,  by 
the  officer  in  the  most  perfunctory  manner,  and  by  the  C.O.  as  a 
detestable  interference  with  the  usual  routine  of  barrack-yard 
parades  and  inspections  of  pipe-clay  and  buttons.  That  exceptions 
to  this  rule  exist  nobody  will,  of  course,  deny,  but  they  are  wide 
apart,  nor  need  it  be  pointed  out  that  neither  officer  nor  private 
should  be  blamed  for  this  condition  of  things,  which  will  exist  so 
long  as  the  example  of  foreign  armies  is  not  followed,  and  personal 
responsibility  attached  to  every  musketry  instructor.  The  pro- 
motion of  these  officers  should  depend  upon  their  men  reaching  a 
given  standard  of  efficiency.  But  not  only  must  the  soldier  receive 
more  intelligent  instruction,  the  officers  must  likewise  be  better 
taught,  and  this  by  officers  of  extensive  experience,  and  not  by  non- 
commissioned subordinates  in  whose  presence  schoolboy  pranks  can 
be  played  with  impunity. 

With  a  raw  material  which  is  unquestionably  the  best  in  the 
world,  with  a  corps  of  officers  that  by  bringing  up,  tradition  and  the 
highest  personal  courage  have  the  making  of  the  keenest  possible 
leaders  in  the  very  branch  of  their  duties  in  which  we  are  now  proved 
to  be  deficient,  with  the  richest  nation  in  the  world  to  pay  un- 
grudgingly for  efficiency,  we  have  in  spite  of  all  these  inherent 
advantages  cast  pearls  before  swine  to  an  extent  deplorable  to 
behold. 

That  in  acquiring  the  art  of  making  intelligent  use  of  the  rifle 
average  Englishmen,  of  whom  it  is  safe  to  say  forty-nine  out  of 
every  fifty  have  never  fired  off  a  rifle  in  their  lives,  are  much  handi- 
capped by  total  nescience  of  everything  connected  with  the  arm  has 
already  been  pointed  out.  At  present  the  trained  soldier  of  Her 
Majesty's  army  expends  but  three  days  out  of  the  365  in  individual 
fire  practice,  while  the  whole  drill  he  receives  in  the  use  of  the  arm 
upon  which  success  in  modern  warfare  depends  is  restricted  to  nine 
days  per  annum.2  All  the  shooting  by  recruits  and  trained  men  is 
done  at  ascertained  distances,  not  a  shot  being  fired  at  unascertained 
ranges,  a  branch  of  rifle  practice  to  which  in  continental  armies  very 

2  According  to  the  last  Musketry  Report,  only  52,612  trained  men  and  20,380 
recruits  out  of  our  regular  forces  on  the  roll  (186,000)  were  exercised  in  the  previous 
twelve  months. 
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great  attention  is  paid.  In  the  gefechtmassiyes  Schiessen,  or  war- 
like shooting,  to  give  the  literal  translation,  the  latter  soldier  not 
only  fires  at  targets  representing  '  head  and  shoulder,'  *  kneeling 
man,'  and  *  standing  man,'  which  become  visible  to  him  at  various 
unknown  distances,  but  he  has  also,  in  imitation  of  an  advance  upon 
an  enemy,  to  learn  how  to  quickly  judge  distances  while  advancing 
at  a  double  or  at  a  run,  halting  and  delivering  his  fire  within  certain 
time  limits  at  the  word  of  command.  With  us  the  recruit  receives  a 
few  lessons  in  judging  distances,  but  he  does  not  fire  a  shot  to  prove 
that  he  has  understood  their  bearing,  and  the  trained  man  does  not 
even  get  this  teaching.  For  as  the  Musketry  Regulations  state,  '  it 
can  only  be  in  the  exceptional  case  of  men  acting  independently  that 
they  will  be  required  to  estimate  the  distance  for  themselves,  hence 
it  is  not  considered  necessary  that  they  should  receive  farther 
preparatory  instruction  in  the  subject.'  The  ineptitude  of  this  system 
the  present  war  is  demonstrating  in  a  dramatic  manner,  for  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  taking  shot  for  shot  by  far  the  greater  majority  have  been 
delivered  as  uncontrolled  individual  fire,  for  what  with  a  very  extended 
fire  line,  the  noise  of  battle  and  the  high  percentage  of  casualties 
among  officers,  our  soldiers  have  had  to  rely  to  an  unprecedented 
extent  upon  their  own  judgment  as  to  distances,  &c.  Of  what  value 
this  judgment  can  possibly  be  under  strange  and  often  most  puzzling 
atmospheric  and  topographical  conditions  need  not  be  dilated  upon, 
for  we  know  by  results  that  our  shooting  has  in  many  cases  been  very 
bad  indeed.  All  the  principal  correspondents  at  the  front,  amongst 
them  Mr.  Burleigh,  Mr.  Villiers,  the  war  artist,  the  Daily  News  and 
the  Times  Mafeking  correspondents,  as  well  as  Sir  Howard  Vincent, 
have  testified  to  the  poor  shooting  in  unmistakable  terms. 
Mr.  Villiers's  experience  was  a  particularly  striking  one.  While 
asleep  in  his  Cape  cart  on  the  veld  he  was  ineffectually  potted  at 
one  hundred  yards  off  by  three  gentlemen  in  khaki,  who  mistook  him 
for  a  Boer  farmer.  As  he  tersely  puts  it,  *  I  never  felt  anywhere  so 
safe  as  when  under  my  countrymen's  fire.'  An  analysis  of  the 
;  withering  rifle  fire  of  the  British  advance  '  shows  that  in  very  few 
instances  was  a  Boer  hit  more  than  once,  while  many  of  our  men  had 
several  Mauser  bullets  through  them,  in  some  instances  as  many  as 
twelve  and  thirteen.  English  as  well  as  foreign  doctors  in  Boer  hospitals 
report  that  almost  all  the  wounded  Boers  have  come  to  their  injuries 
by  artillery  fire.  Dr.  von  Grernet  states  '  that  the  British  rifle  fire  is 
almost  quite  without  effect,'  which,  if  the  instances  I  can  cite  of 
regulars  who  were  hurried  to  the  front  who  had  never  fired  a  Service 
dfle  in  their  lives,  be  at  all  general,  can  hardly  rouse  surprise. 

Turning  to  the  rifle  itself  with  which  our  brave  lads  are  armed, 
one  would  think  that  it  would  be  somebody's  business  to  see  that  it 
.shoots  straight,  if  indeed  it  be  too  much  to  demand  that  our  costly 
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army  shall  possess  a  weapon  which  is  not  absolutely,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is,  the  worst  of  any  Service  rifle  in  Europe  to-day.3 

Let  me  show  how  the  War  Office  discharges  its  duty  of  ensuring 
the  straight  shooting  of  the  Service  rifle,  and  why  some  100,000  of 
the  new  pattern  Lee-Enfield  rifles  were  sent  out  to  South  Africa 
badly  sighted  and  hence  in  a  practically  useless  condition.  That 
the  error  was  a  very  considerable  one  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
experts,  who  stated  that  with  this  rifle  a  standing  man  at  200  yards 
could  not  be  hit  by  pointing  it  at  this  sufficiently  large  mark.  To 
put  it  briefly,  the  Government  does  not  even  pretend  to  test  the 
sighting  of  the  rifles  they  issue  to  the  troops.  What  happens  is 
this.  Before  the  rifles  are  taken  over  by  the  War  Office  officials  they 
are  placed  in  a  machine  rest,  several  at  a  time,  and  fired  at  a  screen- 
like  target  subdivided  into  minute  squares,  the  object  being  to 
ascertain  by  the  grouping  of  the  shots  whether  the  rifling  of  the  bore 
is  sufficiently  true  to  pass  inspection.  This  test  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  trueness  of  the  sights,  and  this  latter  point  is,  as  I 
have  said,  not  tested  at  all  before  placing  the  arm  in  the  hands  of 
Tommy  Atkins.  Scandalous  as  have  been  the  recent  disclosures  of 
Army  contract  frauds,  and  inexplicable  as  has  been  the  Government's 
reluctance  to  divulge  even  as  much  as  the  names  of  the  rascals,  who 
in  other  countries  under  similar  circumstances  would  meet  with  the 
same  ignominious  fate  that  befalls  the  traitor,  their  misdeeds  are 
hardly  as  far-reaching  as  the  crime  of  arming  soldiers  with  rifles 
that  are  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended. 
The  paper-soled  boots  ean  be  cast  aside,  the  rotten  beef  need 
not  be  eaten,  but  a  charging  or  cornered  enemy  cannot  be  denied  by 
such  simple  means  of  self-preservation,  and  a  faultily  sighted  rifle  is 
under  the  circumstances  of  no  more  use  than  is  a  four-foot  long  stick 
with  a  knife  at  one  end. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  flippant  way  in  which  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  War  Office  tried  to  gloss  over  (the  truth  of  the  charge  was 
acknowledged)  this  gross  carelessness  was  at  all  in  keeping  with  the 
serious  consequences,  both  moral  and  actual,  which  it  is  bound  to 
have.  There  are  other  official  replies  recently  given  by  the  War 
Office  representatives  in  Parliament  which  must  be  called  very 
unsatisfactory.  Thus  in  an  answer  given  to  some  persistent  inquiries 
concerning  the  comparative  merits  of  the  British  and  foreign  service 
arms,  some  quite  incorrect  details  were  returned,  as  I  have  shown  in 
the  press.4  Again,  when  interpellated  about  the  bad  magazine 

3  As  I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  inferior  in  comparison  to  other  Service  rifles 
our  arm  is,  I  will  merely  refer  the  reader  to  the  following  sources :  Nineteenth 
Century,  September"  1 899  -~ Fortnightly  Review,  "February"  and  March~"l900;  Times  f 
December  25  and  30, 1899,  January  10  and  27,  and  February  14,  1900 ;  and  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  March  20,  1900. 

4  So  far  as  I  know,  not  a  single  charge  brought  by  me  against  our  rifle  has  been 
refuted  by  expert  evidence  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  late  Inspector  of  Ordnance  states  in 
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arrangement  of  the  Lee-Metford  and  Lee-En  field  rifles  and  the  con- 
sequent much  slower  fire,  one's  breath  was  taken  away  by  the 
astounding  denial  of  this  notorious  defect  of  the  British  arm.  Mr. 
\Vyndham's  reply,  '  It  is  not  admitted  that  fhe  British  rifle  is 
inferior  in  the  rate  of  continuous  fire  to  the  rifle  of  any  other  power,' 
is  absolutely  contrary  to  facts.5  Any  of  the  foreign  clip-loading 
Service  rifles,  long  adopted  by  all  the  great  Powers,  can  under  equal 
conditions  be  fired  from  three  to  four  times  as  fast  as  ours.  That 
this  very  serious  defect  is  acknowledged  by  all  unprejudiced  experts 
and  even  by  Government  officials  I  have  also  shown  elsewhere,  but 
the  above  reply  makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  to  impress  the 
tiuth  upon  the  public. 

But  not  only  rifles,  the  ammunition  also  is  often  bad  and 
certainly  in  many  cases  unsafe  to  use,  as  has  been  incontestably 
demonstrated.  The  expansive  bullet  of  Mark  IV.  ammunition 
is  a  very  defectively  constructed  bullet.  When  it  does  not  come  to 
grief  in  the  barrel  (by  stripping  off  its  metal  envelope),  it  inflicts 
quite  as  terrible  a  wound  as  the  so-called  '  explosive '  Mauser  bullet, 
which  is  made  on  much  the  same  principle,  but  it  works  all  right  and 
does  not  leave  its  steel  mantle  in  the  barrel.  Nevertheless,  about  one 
hundred  million  rounds  of  Mark  IV.  ammunition  were  sent  to  South 
Africa,  a  considerable  portion  after  its  defects  had  been  publicly  shown 
up  at  Bisley  last  July.  When  recently  a  question  was  asked  in  the 
House  about  the  reported  use  of  this  ammunition  in  South  Africa, 
the  Under  Secretary  replied  that  no  Mark  IV.  ammunition  had  been 
sent  out  to  the  troops,  and  positively  stated  that  *  Mark  IV.  ammuni- 
tion had  never  been  used  in  this  campaign.'0  A  more  incorrect 
official  answer  has,  I  feel  convinced,  never  been  given  in  the  British 
Houses  of  Parliament,  for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in 
Mafeking,  Colonel  Baden-Powell  has  had  for  some  months  nothing 
but  Mark  IV.  ammunition  left.  This  on  the  evidence  of  a  British 
officer,  from  whose  diary  extracts  were  recently  published  in  a  weekly 
journal  of  standing.7  According  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Times 
at  Mafeking,  even  the  Boers  had  long  ago  discovered  the  ineffective- 
ness of  this  ammunition  when  the  bullets  stripped.  In  his  interest- 
ing account 8  of  a  conversation  he  recently  had  with  a  Field  Cornet 
near  Mafeking,  the  latter  said  that  since  so  much  of  the  Mark  IV. 

the  Times  of  the  30th  of  January  that  he  fully  agrees  with  me.  On  two  occasions, 
to  be  quite  accurate,  would-be  experts  have  attempted  to  show  that  my  contention 
that  the  slowness  of  fire  of  our  Service  rifle  is  a  disadvantage  is  all  wrong,  because, 
as  they  contended,  the  clip  system  or  fast  loading  tends  to  a  reprehensible  waste  of 
ammunition.  If  this  argument  were  right,  one  wonders  why  these  gentlemen  do  not 
at  once  advocate  returning  to  Brown  Bess,  or,  better  still,  to  the  liarquebm  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  the  most  ammunition-saving  firearm  ever  invented  ! 

*  Time?,  March  27  and  30,  1900.  °  Times,  March  24,  3900. 

•  Saturday  Review,  March  31,  1900.  8  Times,  March  0,  1900. 
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ammunition  had  been  captured  by  the  Boers  our  men  had  been  hit 
by  bullets  which  we  ourselves  had  manufactured ! 

I  pointed  out  to  him  [the  Times  correspondent  proceeds  to  say]  that  this  par- 
ticular ammunition  had  been  recalled,  so  far  as  Mafeking  was  concerned,  since  it 
had  been  found  to  strip  in  the  barrel  of  the  rifle.  The  Field  Cornet  then  said  that 
he  and  his  men  were  already  aware  of  the  uselessness  of  this  particular  pattern  of 
bullets,  since  upon  many  occasions  they  had  been  hit  by  some  curious  missile  from 
which  it  was  evident  that  the  casing  had  stripped  and  from  which  no  injury  had 
been  sustained. 

From  the  former  extract  it  would  appear  that  soon  afterwards  the 
Mark  IV.  ammunition  had  to  be  reissued,  as  the  remaining  supply  of 
Mark  II.  had  become  exhausted.  The  uninitiated  reader  will  probably 
want  to  know  what  the  Government  experts  are  about  that  such 
scandalous  mismanagement  can  happen.  The  following  instance 
will  give  a  clue  to  how  the  War  Office  selects  its  experts  and  what 
value  can  be  attached  to  some  of  their  reports.  Unquestionably  the 
shooting  of  our  regular  troops  is  a  sufficiently  important  matter  to 
warrant  the  obtaining  of  the  very  best  professional  opinion.  Any 
report  upon  the  fitness  of  our  Army  in  this  respect  should,  to  be  .of 
practical  use  or  of  real  value  to  the  authorities,  emanate  from  officers 
of  sufficiently  high  standing  to  make  them  (if  that  be  possible)  inde- 
pendent of  red  tape  influence ;  they  should  be  men  of  the  widest 
possible  experience  of  foreign  armies,  and  above  all  they  should  have 
no  connection  whatever  with  the  School  of  Musketry  from  which 
institution  issue  the  musketry  instructors  of  the  Army.  Take  any 
commercial  business  about  which  we  desired  to  receive  a  reliable 
opinion.  Common  sense  would  guide  us  to  select  an  expert  who  was 
perfectly  cm  fait  with  the  doings  of  rivals  in  the  same  line  of  busi- 
ness, and  we  would  spare  no  expense  to  ensure  that  our  professional's 
opinion  was  an  independent  one.  We  would  not  be  so  foolish  as  to 
expend  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  a  business  on  the  strength  of 
returns  made  by  the  man  who  owns  it,  or  who  is  running  the  show. 
And  yet  we,  as  the  nation  which  prides  itself  upon  its  commercial  good 
sense  and  acumen,  do  this  very  thing  with  our  Army.  For  the  report, 
the  sole  report,  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  land  forces  in  musketry  is 
carefully  prepared  and  signed  by  the  man  who  runs  the  show,  viz. 
tlie  Commandant  of  the  School  of  Musketry  who,  as  the  head 
instructor  of  musketry  in  the  whole  Army,  is  responsible  for  the 
shooting  of  the  Army !  Is  it  likely,  is  it  common  sense  to  expect 
that  this  official  will  slap  his  own  face  and  report  that  the  shooting 
of  the  Army  has  fallen  off,  or  is  not  as  good  as  it  might  be  ?  Year 
-after  year  he  reports  to  the  War  Office  that  the  shooting  of  the  Army 
is  'very  satisfactory/  and  writes  glibly  about  the  'high  state  of 
efficiency,'  and  enumerates  the  great  number  of  first-class  shots  or 
marksmen  as  they  are  now  called.  And  when  some  meddlesome 
caviller  has  the  temerity  to  ask  any  question  in  Parliament,  the 
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Under  Secretary  solemnly  assures  the  nation  that  he  holds  in  his 
hands  the  report  of  the  highest  authority  on  shooting  in  the  country, 
and  that  according  to  it  the  shooting  of  the  Army  is  most  satis- 
factory. Is  this,  or  is  this  not,  what  one  might  call  mere  farce  ? 
By  making  the  standard  of  Army  shooting  so  excessively  low  as  ours 
unquestionably  is  when  compared  with  that  of  other  Armies,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  pronounce  with  perfect  truth  that  the  shooting  is 
'  very  satisfactory : '  shooting  which  would  certainly  not  pass  muster 
in  any  of  the  Armies  with  which  we  may  at  no  distant  date  have 
to  settle  this  question  of  superiority  of  rifle  fire  on  the  battle-field. 

To  one  important  detail  in  which  the  British  Army  lacks  practice, 
the  *  warlike  shooting/  we  have  already  referred,  and  there  are  many 
others  in  which  we  are  equally  behind  the  time,  e.g.  the  type  of 
targets  used,  the  system  of  marking,  the  neglect  of  the  standing 
position,  and  the  absence  of  entrenching  and  patrolling  (scouting) 
drill. 

Of  Continental  and  American  army  matters,  in  spite  of  our 
military  attaches,  our  War  Office  knows  lamentably  little.  Thus,  to 
give  one  instance  that  comes  within  the  sphere  of  our  enquiry,  so 
little  did  this  department  know  about  the  nature  of  the  Boer  arma- 
ment, even  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  that  the  plates  of  our 
armoured  train  afforded  no  protection  whatever  against  the  Mauser 
bullets  at  short  range.  That  the  enemy  should  possess  a  rifle  of 
vastly  greater  penetrative  power  than  our  antiquated  Service  arm  was 
evidently  unknown  to  our  War  Office,  or  they  would  have  tested  the 
plates  properly.  That  the  individual  British  officer  knows  as  little  re- 
specting the  doings  of  other  Armies  is  but  a  consequence  of  nescience 
at  headquarters.  The  official  Textbook  for  Military  Small  Arms  and 
Ammunition,  which  contains  certain  by  no  means  exhaustive  in- 
formation on  foreign  Service  arms,  is  the  only  work  of  its  kind  which 
99  out  of  100  British  officers  have  a  chance  of  studying,  for  the  better 
foreign  textbooks  are  in  German,  French,  or  Italian,  languages  as 
'  unknown'  to  most  of  our  officers  as  General  Buller  pronounced  our 
own  colony  of  Natal  as  a  country  to  be.  Our  textbook  was  published 
in  1894  and  it  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  time.  When  recently 
H.M.  Stationery  Office  made  a  suggestion  that  a  new  edition  might 
not  be  out  of  place,  for  *  there  have  been  several  enquiries  of  late  for 
it,'  the  War  Office  promptly  administered  a  snub  by  informing  the 
Stationery  Office  that  it  did  not  require  any  new  edition.  The  fact 
is  known  to  everybody  that  in  the  last  six  years  important  improve- 
ments in  military  rifles  have  occurred,  hence  much  which  our  text- 
book contains  is  to-day  quite  obsolete.  Our  textbook  of  antique  lore 
is  apparently  still  the  fountain  head  to  which  the  War  Office  turns 
for  information  when  replying  to  parliamentary  inquiries,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  treated  with  much  the  same  veneration  which  is 
be.^towed  upon  the  report  of  the  School  of  Musketry  Commandant. 
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To  say  that  the  War  Office  was  in  no  way  prepared  for  hostilities 
is,  of  course,  ancient  history,  but  not  everybody  is  in  the  position  to 
realise  what  penalties  in  the  shape  of  precious  blood  the  nation  paid 
for  this  culpable  unreadiness.  One  instance  will  show  this.  When 
the  reverses  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  months  had  demonstrated  the 
hollowness  of  our  boast  of  being  able  to  meet  all  the  world  in  arms, 
and  various  emergency  measures  were  hastily  pushed  forward,  the 
War  Office  promptly  called  in  for  use  in  South  Africa  all  reserve 
ammunition  in  the  Home  Districts,  leaving,  it  is  said,  not  a  single 
cartridge  in  the  possession  of  those  responsible  for  the  training  of 
some  of  the  corps  of  Volunteers.  As  a  consequence,  many  of  these 
men  were  shipped  off  to  the  front  with  hardly  any  training  in 
musketry.  Can  incompetence  reach  lower  depth  ? 

To  a  certain  extent  an  important  section  of  our  press  is  also 
responsible  for  hiding  from  public  gaze  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
by  instilling  into  the  minds  of  its  readers,  in  the  '  let  them  all  come ' 
spirit  of  music-hall  jingoes,  an  entirely  unjustified  confidence  in  our 
Army  administration.  I  am  alluding  to  articles  on  technical  details 
written  by  men  anything  but  qualified  to  give  expert  opinion. 

Articles  written  in  a  spirit  of  ignorance  of  shooting  matters 
make  our  Volunteers  believe  that  their  marksmanship  at  Bisley 
'  is  the  finest  in  the  world/  that  '  the  Volunteers  as  marksmen 
will  hold  their  own  with  any  force/  that  '  the  fire  effect  of  such 
a  body  would  be  the  finest  in  the  world/  These  fulsome  pane- 
gyrics which  annually  mark  the  close  of  the  Bisley  season,  and 
which  are  mostly  penned  by  men  who  could  not  tell  a  Mauser  from 
a  Lee-Metford,  and  who  have  not  the  faintest  idea  of  the  superiority 
of  foreign  shooting,  make  us  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  strangers 
conversant  with  American  and  Continental  practice.  And  even  were 
these  '  experts '  correct,  what  does  the  Bisley  meeting,  as  the  only 
large  rifle  contest  of  a  nation  numbering  40  millions  of  people, 
amount  to  ?  On  paper  we  possess  a  force  of  upwards  of  200,000 
Volunteers  ;  about  2,000  of  them  compete  at  Bisley — 1  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  force — and  these2,000  are  naturally  the  pick  of  the  lot.  For 
the  expenses  of  the  meeting  are  so  great,  the  loss  of  time  so  serious 
to  the  class  of  men  from  which  this  force  is  recruited,  that,  as  a  rule, 
only  good  shots,  who  receive  assistance  from  their  corps,  visit  Bisley. 

Quite  recently  the  National  Rifle  Association  have  published  their 
intention  of  enforcing  in  future  the  standing  position  for  all  contests 
at  200  yards,  a  step  which  should  have  been  taken  years  ago,  for  it  is 
by  far  the  most  useful  one  in  which  to  practise  shooting.  So  unable 
to  grasp  the  real  object  of  rifle  meetings  is  the  average  British 
Volunteer,  estimably  patriotic  as  that  individual  unquestionably  is, 
that  there  is  at  present  quite  an  outcry  against  this  sensible  new  rule. 
This  spirit  seems  even  to  penetrate  to  the  editors  of  some  of  the 
Volunteer  newspapers.  One  of  them  declares  it  to  be  very  unwise 
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to  harass  the  firer  by  making  standing  obligatory.  What  is, 
one  feels  tempted  to  ask  the  writer,  the  real  object  ot  Bisley 
shooting  ?  Is  it  to  devise  means  by  which  with  the  least  degree 
of  discomfort  to  the  shooter  the  longest  string  of  bulls  can  be  made, 
quite  irrespective  whether  such  practice  is  of  any  use  for  warlike 
purposes  ?  Or  should  it  be  the  principal  aim  of  the  National  Kifle 
Association  to  train  men  in  the  art  of  soldierlike  shooting  under  con- 
ditions and  amid  surroundings  they  are  likely  to  come  across  when 
facing  an  enemy  ?  Writers  of  this  stamp  when  declaiming  against 
the  standing  position  invariably  back  their  objection  by  declaring 
that  the  Boers  invariably  shoot  in  the  prone  position.  They  forget 
that  the  Boer  learnt  his  art  by  shooting  from  the  shoulder,  as  doe& 
every  marksman,  military  as  well  as  civilian,  of  every  other  nation 
but  the  British.  Every  unprejudiced  expert  knows  that  shooting  in 
the  standing  position  is  the  best  test  for  nerve,  self-confidence  and 
personal  skill,  and  that  any  man  who  can  shoot  from  the  shoulder 
: needs  but  very  little  practice  to  make  him  a  good  all-round  shot, 
while  the  reverse  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Very  few  of  our  best 
British  long-range  shots  could  at  present  hold  their  own  even  against 
second-class  shoulder  shots  of  America  or  the  Continent. 

Much  of  what  I  have  been  tempted  to  say  is,  I  confess,  very 
rudimentary  information,  but  I  must  plead  as  my  excuse  the  nescience 
pre vailing  in  this  country  respecting  a  subject  which  should  be  a 
favourite  topic  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sport-loving  British  people. 
My  campaign,  if  so  I  may  be  permitted  to  term  the  attempt  to  instil 
into  my  countrymen  a  love  for  rifle-shooting,  is  not  one  of  yesterday, 
for  the  invasion  was  commenced  nineteen  years  ago,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  Majuba  disaster.  Then  as  now  people  wrote  funny  things 
about  shooting.  I  remember  one  correspondent  who  In  his  ardour 
for  reforms  made,  in  the  sober  columns  of  the  Field,  the  remarkable 
statement  that  *  so  long  as  our  troops  from  A  to  Z  cannot  hit  a  run- 
ning man  at  500  yards  they  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  soldiers.' 
This  impossible  feat  a  member  of  the  Upper  House  evidently  wishes 
to  improve  upon,  for  the  other  day  he  calmly  advised  that  our  soldiers 
should  learn  to  shoot  *  at  one  mile  and  a  half  or  more/ 

Unattainable  as  are  reforms  of  this  nature  they  show  at  least  a 
healthy  desire  to  improve  matters,  which  cannot  be  said  of  some  pro- 
fessional apologists  for  the  War  Office,  with  one  of  whom  I  have  a 
little  bone  to  pick.  I  have  repeatedly  stated  in  the  press  that  I 
have  no  personal  interest  whatsoever  in  anything  connected  with 
tl.e  manufacture  or  sale  of  arms.  In  spite  of  this  plain  declaration 
'  Our  Military  Correspondent '  of  a  London  paper9  pens  the  following 
criticism : 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  attack  on  the  merits  of  the  Lee-Metford  rifle 
by  interested  persons  should  cease.  ...  I  am  not  sufficiently  an  expert  to  be  able 

9  The  Globe,  April  11,  1900. 
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to  reply  effectively  to  all  the  objections  lodged  against  it  by  Mr.  Baillie-Grohman 
and  other  civilians.  .  .  .  The  rifle  is  right  enough  if  the  man  behind  it  only  knows 
how  to  use  it.  If  our  rifle  is  inferior  to  the  Mauser  which  is  used  by  the  majority 
of  the  Boers  it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been  placed  at  a  similar  disadvantage. 
The  old  Afghan  jezails  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  Brown  Bess  with  which  our 
troops  were  armed.  .  .  .  The  Afghans  shot  down  our  men  with  ease  and  laughed 
at  our  musket  balls,  &c.  &c. 

Upon  the  perspicacity  of  the  above  I  make  no  comment,  the 
reader  can  gauge  it  without  my  assistance  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  am 
saying  too  much  when  expressing  the  opinion  that  a  writer  who 
imputes  improper  motives  to  a  critic  should  either  prove  the  truth  of 
what  he  states  or  stand  publicly  corrected.  It  is  evident  that  this 
writer  is  one  of  those  who  believe  that  civilians  have  no  business  to 
meddle  with  matters  military.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well,  con- 
sidering the  muddle  we  have  confessedly  made  of  this  war,  that  he 
should  commence  his  muzzling  process  with  the  civilian  who  is  at  the 
head  of  all  army  affairs,  and  with  the  members  of  that  incompre- 
hensible Council  of  Defence  which  has  not  a  single  military  or  naval 
man  on  its  board  ?  No,  so  long  as  the  British  people  persist  in 
letting  the  Army  and  the  Navy  be  ruled  by  civilians  of  no  previous 
professional  experience  whatever,  I  think  the  man  in  the  street  who 
does  happen  to  know  a  little  about  what  he  criticises  may  claim  a 
hearing  from  the  public.  If  he  is  wrong  in  facts  or  figures  nothing 
is  easier  than  to  prove  it. 

Let  me  in  conclusion  say  a  few  words  about  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  present  neglected  position  of  marksmanship  in 
this  country.  The  most  palpable  one,  viz.  the  introduction  of 
the  gun  license,  needs  no  further  comment.  This  tax  practically 
disarmed  the  people  of  this  realm,  and  the  sooner  its  promised 
withdrawal  for  rifle  clubs  is  carried  out  the  quicker  shall  we  be 
able  to  set  about  devising  means  to  improve  our  national 
deficiency.  Another  cause  is  inherent  in  the  old  system,  for  it 
imposed  conditions  which  made  contests  with  riflemen  of  other  nations 
impossible.  Rivalry,  that  is,  the  desire  to  do  things  better  than 
another  man,  is  obviously  the  salt  of  most  forms  of  sport.  By 
adhering  to  principles  which  other  nations  consider  are  antagonistic 
to  the  true  intent  of  rifle-practice  we  closed  the  door  to  international 
contests.  If  you  ask  the  opinion  of  nine  out  of  ten  rifle  shots  in  this 
country  you  will  be  told  that  short-range  practice  (standing)  is  of  no 
earthly  practical  use.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  inquire  what  use 
the  British  long-range  practice  has  been  to  the  nation,  we  not  only 
find  that  in  the  few  international  contests  with  foreigners  the  latter 
have  invariably  beaten  us,  but  more  importantly,  in  the  first  serious 
war  this  country  has  been  involved  in  since  the  introduction  of  the 
breechloading  rifle,  reverses  of  a  very  serious  nature  have  been  the 
result  of  our  inefficient  marksmanship.  However  handicapped  our 
forces  undoubtedly  were  when  making  those  fatal  frontal  attacks 
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against  invisible  foes,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  had  troops  of  any 
of  the  large  Powers  been  in  the  place  of  the  Boers  and  met  with  such 
ineffective  fire,  they  would  have  assuredly  followed  up  their  advantages 
to  a  far  more  disastrous  extent  than  did  the  undisciplined  Boers. 

With  the  '  splendid  isolation '  of  Britain  now  a  very  much 
accomplished  fact,  one  may  well  ask  whether  the  time  has  not  come 
to  set  our  house  in  order.  That  a  leader,  a  Jove  among  men,  is 
sadly  wanted,  is  no  doubt  true.  What  a  man  in  high  position  can 
achieve  the  opening  pages  of  this  article  have  essayed  to  show.  If 
another  and  more  modern  example  be  needed,  the  success  which 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  elder  brother  of  the  late  Prince  Consort, 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  will  demonstrate.  When 
this  enlightened  Prince  reached  manhood  Germany  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  was  split  up  in  dozens  of 
principalities  torn  by  petty  jealousies  that  rendered  the  carrying  out 
of  any  joint  movement  a  matter  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
With  statesmanlike  prescience  the  Duke  foresaw  that  the  Sckuetzen 
Vereine,  or  rifle-shooting  movement,  was  one  that  would  cement  the 
nation.  It  appealed  to  the  soldier-like  instincts  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  end  helped  to  train  a  large  body  of  men  to  become  civilian 
sharpshooters  of  the  highest  value  in  the  hour  of  need.  This  was 
years  before  the  introduction  of  general  conscription,  and  officialdom 
was  dead  set  against  these  Schuetzen  clubs,  for  the  leaven  of  revolu- 
tionary spirit  that  came  to  a  head  in  1848  was  already  at  work,  and 
the  various  Governments  looked  askance  at  anything  that  put  arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  population.  But  notwithstanding 
all  obstacles  placed  in  the  Duke's  path  his  movement  became  most 
popular,  and  he  was  elected  king  of  the  German  riflemen  and  soon 
had  some  40,000  civilians  enrolled  as  members. 

Long  years  afterwards,  when  the  seed  he  had  sown  had  helped 
to  conquer  Germany's  old  foe  across  the  Khine,  I  had  often  the 
privilege,  as  the  Duke's  guest,  to  listen  to  his  interesting  accounts 
of  the  early  days  of  the  movement.  Occasionally  he  would  make 
me  recount  my  own  experiences  with  the  target  and  big  game  rifle 
in  other  lands.  Knowing  England  very  intimately,  my  account  of 
British  rifle  shooting  was  followed  by  him  with  critical  interest,  all 
the  more  so  as  his  brother,  the  Prince  Consort,  had  inaugurated  in 
this  country  a  movement  not  unlike  the  one  he  had  so  successfully 
fathered,  viz.  the  Volunteers.  Prince  Albert,  with  the  clear  eye  of 
the  Coburgs,  had  recognised  that  international  contests  should  be 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  had  not  death  deprived  this 
country  of  his  unostentatious  but  extremely  valuable  services,  com- 
petitions such  as  he  introduced  at  the  first  Wimbledon  meeting 
shortly  before  his  death  would  not  have  been  practically  the  last  of 
their  kind. 

Not  so  very  long  ago,  a  year  or  so  before  the  Duke's  death  in 
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1893,  he  again  reverted  to  this  subject,  and  on  being  told  by  me  that 
international  contests  had  quite  ceased  because  we  upheld  principles 
to  which  neither  Continental  nor  American  rifleshots  would  subscribe, 
and  that  the  number  of  civilians  who  took  an  interest  in  shooting 
had  dwindled  down  to  a  few  hundred  who  were  necessarily  men  of 
means  and  leisure,  the  Duke  made  a  characteristic  comment.  *  Ah ! 
how  Albert  would  have  grieved  to  see  such  wrong  principles  per- 
petuated !  But  you'll  have  to  pay  for  your  mistake  in  the  end.'  And 
I  think  he  was  quite  right.  We  are  paying  for  it. 

W.  A.  BAILLIE-G-ROHMAN. 
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FKOM  the  point  of  view  of  an  optimist,  our  South  African  reverses 
have  already  read  us  the  most  invaluable  lessons,  and  chief  amongst 
these  is  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  see  the  true  feelings 
entertained  towards  us  by  other  nations.  France,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Kussia,  and  the  United  States  have  each  had  their  say,  and  up 
to  the  date  of  the  relief  of  Kimberley  the  hard  knocks  we  have 
sustained  have  encouraged  each  and  all  of  the  above  to  speak  their 
minds  very  plainly.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  review  the  exact 
attitude  of  each  country,  but  amongst  them  Eussia  has  probably  shown 
her  hand  with  least  pretence  at  disguise.  She  has  mobilised  her 
forces  on  the  Afghan  frontier  contiguous  to  Herat.  She  has  con- 
cluded a  loan  operation  with  Persia,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
well  qualified  to  judge,  will  make  the  latter  a  vassal  Power  of  the 
former,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Czar's  personal  interposition, 
would  have  in  all  probability  seized  Herat  by  a  coup  de  main,  thus 
precipitating  the  long-foreseen  conflict  for  the  possession  of  India. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  ascribe  these  designs  to  the  Kussian 
Government  as  a  whole ;  it  is  rather  the  war  party  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, at  Tiflis,  in  Turkestan  and  Transcaspia,  who  have  been  so 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  supposed  difficulties  of  their  rivals. 
But  the  history  of  Russia's  unchecked  southward  progress  through 
Central  Asia  and  in  China  shows  us  only  too  clearly  that  the 
military  party  have  always  had  their  way  in  the  end,  so  it  would  be 
folly  if  we  were  to  regard  this  momentary  arrest  of  their  plans 
as  anything  else  for  us  but  a  fortunate  breathing-time  for  deciding  on 
our  counter-policy  and  maintaining  our  Eastern  empire. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Western  Asia,  we 
are  struck  at  once  with  the  growing  influence  of  Germany  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  especially  in  connection  with  her  latest 
project  for  the  prolongation  of  her  contemplated  railroad  from 
Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  important  scheme,  had  it  happened 
thirty  years  ago,  would  have  aroused  considerable  excitement.  At 
that  time  England  was  deeply  interested  in  the  projects  for  building 
a  railway  from  the  Syrian  coast  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
or  Tigris  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  Select  Committee  of 
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the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  various 
projects  then  put  forward,  and  hear  evidence  from  experts  and 
authorities.  The  upshot  was  that  the  assistance  of  the  Turkish 
Government  was  enlisted,  and  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  railway 
was  recommended,  mainly,  of  course,  with  the  object  of  shortening, 
the  route  to  India.  But  nothing  was  actually  done,  and,  though 
various  schemes  have  in  the  interval  been  brought  forward  and 
discussed  in  the  public  press,  there  has  been  a  strange  and  discredit- 
able apathy  in  constructing  a  work  that  has  been  long  and  plainly 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  the  Empire  at  large. 
Now  that  Germany  has  come  forward  with  proposals  for  taking  up 
the  work,  what  is  England's  attitude  to  be  ?  Is  she  to  sulk  in  an 
undignified  and  dog-in-the-manger  fashion,  because  another  nation- 
has  had  greater  foresight  and  enterprise  than  herself  ?  The  coming 
railway  will  develop  the  fertile  tracts  of  Mesopotamia  and  provide  an 
outlet  for  the  cereal  and  mineral  produce  of  that  region,  and  will  to 
a  certain  extent  add  to  German  prestige  throughout  the  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  Sultan.  It  is  impossible  to  see  what  legitimate 
objection  our  fellow-countrymen  could  entertain  towards  the  scheme, 
especially  when  it  will  provide  a  quicker  alternative  route  from* 
Europe  to  the  East  for  the  many  thousands  of  Anglo-Indians  who 
are  incessantly  journeying  backwards  and  forwards  between  England 
and  India.  When  once  means  are  provided  for  spanning  the 
Bosphorus  and  for  through  trains  from  Calais  to  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  swift  steamers  being  provided  to  cover  the  interval  to 
Karachi  and  Bombay,  the  saving  in  time  will  amount  to  at  least 
three  days  between  England  and  India. 

The  accomplishment  of  this  project  might  require  time,  but  it 
would  be  a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  construction  of  the  '  all- 
British  railway  to  China/  so  strongly  pleaded  for  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Moreing 
in  this  Keview  for  September  1899.  I  may  briefly  recall  that 
Mr.  Moreing's  project  was  for  a  railway  from  Alexandria,  across  the 
isthmus  of  Sinai  and  Northern  Arabia,  to  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  whence  it  would  hug  the  north-eastern  shore  of  that  inlet  and 
traverse  Eastern  Persia  and  Baluchistan  to  the  frontier  of  British 
India.  Linking  up  the  various  gaps  in  the  Indian  system  which 
now  preclude  through  trains  from  Sind  to  Burma,  it  would  then 
travel  over  the  line  now  under  construction  up  to  the  Chinese  frontier, 
and  thence  pass  through  Tali-fu  to  Sui-fu,  whence  it  would  follow  the 
line  of  the  great  Yang-tze  River  to  Shanghai. 

Such  a  project  as  this,  for  a  grand  trunk  line  from  Egypt  to 
Shanghai,  would  be  a  fitting  pendant  to  the  Russian  Trans-Siberian 
line,  and  do  more  than  anything  else  to  mark  England's  determina- 
tion to  unite  and  maintain  her  Eastern  empire  and  spheres  of 
interest  between  the  Nile  and  the  Yang-tze.  Having  for  the  last 
ten  years  done  all  I  could  to  advocate  such  a  line,  I  quite  agree  with 
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Mr.  Moreing  that  England  might  and  should  take  a  leaf  out  of  her 
rival's  book,  and  adopt  the  same  means  to  push  her  influence  in  the 
Far  East  that  Kussia  does,  and  a  through  railway  line  traversing 
Southern  Asia  roughly  along  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude  appeals 
to  one's  common  sense  as  well  as  imagination  and  national  pride. 

To  such  an  undertaking  the  German  line  from  the  Bosphorus  to 
bhe  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  would  prove  a  most  useful  appendage 
and  feeder.  In  addition  to  bringing  down  the  wealth  of  Mesopotamia 
there  would  be  a  large  pilgrim  traffic  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  especially  if  the  Trans-Asiatic  railway  included  a 
branch  diverging  southward  to  Medina  and  Mecca.1  To  a  certain 
extent  the  German  line  and  British  line  from  Egypt  to  Basra  may 
])e  said  to  be  competing  lines  in  respect  of  traffic  from  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  Persian  Grulf,  but  experience  shows  that  in  great 
projects  of  this  sort  the  mutual  benefit  is  far  greater  than  the  inter- 
ference with  each  other's  traffic.  Moreover,  it  may  be  confidently 
anticipated  that  the  new  Trans- Asiatic  railway  will  attract  a  great 
deal  of  traffic  which  would  otherwise  have  passed  over  the  Kussian 
Trans-Siberian  line. 

It  would  thus  be  extremely  desirable  from  every  point  of  view 
that  the  new  line  should  be  entered  upon  with  Grerman  co-operation, 
more  especially  as  the  two  projects  will  infallibly  conduce  to  their 
mutual  advantage.  Sir  Lepel  Griffin,  in  a  recent  and  instructive 
lecture  delivered  before  the  East  India  Association,  laid  stress  on  the 
expediency  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  working  hand  in  hand  in 
this  matter,  and  declared  that  nothing  but  good  to  both  could  result 
from  such  co-operation. 

As  to  the  political  consequences  of  the  line  there  can  be  no 
question.  Southern  Asia  has  undoubtedly  been  marked  out  by 
nature  and  the  course  of  events  as  the  real  British  sphere  of  influence, 
but  it  is  astonishing  how  little  has  been  done  to  take  any  effective 
steps  to  consolidate  this  influence.  Proceeding  from  Egypt — that 
most  important  stepping-stone  in  the  great  waterway  between 
England  and  India — we  sail  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  without  including 
the  various  British  possessions  on  the  African  mainland,  such  as 
Suakin  and  the  Egyptian  coastlands  and  the  Somali  Coast  Pro- 
tectorate, we  may  take  note  of  one  or  two  British  islands  on  the 
Eed  Sea  littoral  of  Arabia — of  Perim,  the  '  entrance  lodge '  to  the 
wt'O/re  clausum  of  the  Erythrsea ;  of  Aden,  that  extraordinarily 
flourishing  entrepot  of  Western  and  Oriental  trade ;  and  of  various 
islands,  including  the  Kuria  Muria  group,  dotted  along  the  southern 
shore  of  Arabia.  All  these  are  British  soil,  while  the  hinterland 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  Aden  and  the  valleys  of  Hadra- 
maut  to  the  east  are  as  much  British  as  the  native  States  of  India. 

1  Within  the  last  few  days  news  has  reached  us  from  Constantinople  that  the 
Sultan  is  seriously  contemplating  an  undertaking  of  this  character. 
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The  evidence  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  amongst  other  authorities,  is 
very  striking  as  to  this.  The  rulers  of  Shihr  and  Mokalla,  the  two 
principal  ports  of  Hadramaut,  are  British  stipendiaries.  Muscat,  as 
we  know,  is  virtually  under  the  suzerainty  of  Great  Britain,  while 
the  whole  of  the  gulf,  with  its  riparian  tribes,  is  policed  by  our 
gunboats,  and  British-Indian  Residents  are  posted  at  the  chief  towns. 

At  the  head  of  the  gulf  there  is  a  very  interesting  port — that 
of  Koweit,  or  Grane.  It  is  the  outlet  of  the  trade  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia — viz.  Nejd,  Jebel  Shomer,  El  Juf,  and  El  Hasa — and  pearls, 
ghee,  dates,  horses,  and  other  produce  are  conveyed  thence  down  the 
gulf,  either  in  native  boats  to  Persian  or  Arabian  ports,  or  for  tran- 
shipment to  the  steamers  of  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation 
Company's  ships  to  be  carried  to  Karachi  and  Bombay.  If  ever  the 
talked-of  Trans-Arabian  railway  line  is  constructed  from  Alexandria 
or  Port  Said  across  the  neck  of  the  huge  Arabian  peninsula  and 
direct  to  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Koweit  would  undoubtedly 
be  its  eastern  terminus.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Western 
Asia,  and  ought  undoubtedly  to  form  one  of  the  regular  ports  of 
call  of  the  British  India  steamers.  Although  neglected  by  European 
merchants,  in  1870  it  boasted  a  population  of  some  20,000,  and 
native  enterprise  has  erected  there  some  dozen  stone  docks  for  the 
convenience  of  the  shipping.  When  the  House  of  Commons  Select 
Committee  recommended  the  construction  of  a  railway  down  the 
Euphrates  Valley,  with  the  view  of  shortening  the  route  to  India, 
Koweit  was  to  have  been  the  southern  terminus.  But  for  the  last 
thirty  years  the  project  has  been  allowed  to  lapse  and  languish  in 
obscurity,  so  Koweit  has  remained  unvisited.  Last  year,  however, 
a  German  emissary  arrived  and  remained  there  for  some  months, 
evidently  paving  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  German  railway 
from  Bagdad  to  the  sea,  which  we  are  told  has  been  practically 
decided  on.  While  we  should  welcome  the  evidence  of  Teutonic 
commercial  enterprise,  we  ought  not  to  neglect  plain  measures  for 
the  promotion  of  British  trade,  and  the  appointment  of  a  consular 
agent,  as  soon  as  the  British  India  steamers  can  be  induced  to  call 
at  Koweit,  would  be  a  sensible  and  useful  step. 

As  to  Persia,  matters  stand  differently.  We  all  know  how  irritated 
the  Russian  press  was  at  the  German  railway  concession  to  Bagdad. 
The  Novoye  Vremya,  in  particular,  declared  that  Russia  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  other  countries  in 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  since  then  two  notable  events  have 
occurred  in  the  regions  to  the  West  which  show  very  clearly  that 
Russia  was  determined  to  have  compensation  somehow  for  the 
German  concession.  An  ostentatious  military  mobilisation  has  been 
made  by  Russia  on  the  Herat  frontier,  and  a  loan  of  2£  millions  ster- 
ling concluded  between  the  Shah's  Government  and  the  Russian  Bank 
at  Teheran,  secured  on  the  national  Customs.  Whether  the  former 
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st  ep  was  intended  as  a  cover  to  the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  say  ;  but 
neither  of  these  bodes  much  good  to  British  interests.  Sir  Lepel 
Griffin,  whose  position  as  chairman  of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Persia 
and  knowledge  of  the  East  make  his  opinion  valuable,  considers 
that  the  most  important  as  well  as  the  only  proviso  in  the  loan 
agreement  to  which  objection  might  fairly  be  taken  is  that  which 
prohibits  the  Government  from  borrowing  again  without  the  consent 
of  the  Kussians.  As  the  primary  object  of  the  loan  is  to  enable 
Persia  to  pay  off  the  British  loan  of  1892,  the  conditions  of  the  new 
loan  would  seem  to  threaten  our  interests.  But  Sir  Lepel  says,  very 
cogently,  that  Persia,  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  borrowing,  is 
not  likely  to  content  herself  with  one  venture,  but  is  certain  to  want 
money  again,  and  that  in  the  event  of  her  appealing  to  Great  Britain 
for  financial  aid  nobody  could  really  prevent  her  borrowing,  and  that 
the  prohibiting  clause  would  become  inoperative. 

At  the  same  time  the  coincidence  of  these  Russian  moves  in  Persia 
and  Afghanistan — one  fiscal  and  one  strategic — is  ominous.  It  shows 
clearly  that  Eussia  is  determined  to  take  Herat  on  very  small  pro- 
vocation, and  it  also  shows  that  she  is  preparing  to  spread  her  net 
over  as  much  of  Persia  as  she  can  cover.  At  present  the  provinces 
in  the  south  are  exempted  from  the  lien  on  the  Customs  imposed  by  the 
new  loan,  in  virtue  of  an  old  understanding  (though  it  cannot  be  called 
a  definite  agreement)  between  Eussia  and  Great  Britain  that  Southern 
Persia  lies  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  latter.  Our  great  object 
ought  to  be  to  ensure  that  this  cardinal  point  in  our  policy  is  never 
lost  sight  of.  Lord  Curzon  of  Kedleston,  the  present  Viceroy  of  India, 
has  laid  down  in  the  clearest  way  what  this  policy  ought  to  be. 

Adverting  to  '  the  famous  secret  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  India, 
drawn  up  by  General  Kuropatkin  (the  present  War  Minister)  in 
1885,  and  understood  to  be  the  officially  accepted  outline  of  the 
next  Eussian  advance  in  Central  Asia/  Mr.  Curzon  went  on  to  observe : 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  in  either  of  two  directions,  by  a  war  with  Turkey 
and  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  or  by  a  semi-peaceful  advance  through  Persia.  At 
the  time  that  the  Kuropatkin  memo  -was  penned,  a  secret  agreement  was  either 
concluded  or  sought  to  be  concluded,  by  which  the  advance  of  a  Russian  column 
into  Khorassan  was  to  be  followed  by  the  cession  to  Russia  of  the  Gulf  port  of 
Bui  der  Abbas,  and  (I  ask  whether)  the  most  recent  railroad  concession  pressed  for 
by  Dlussian  agents  at  Teheran  did  not  postulate  a  maritime  outlet  at  Chahbar,  on 
the  coast  of  Persian  Baluchistan  ? 

These  remarks  of  the  present  Indian  Viceroy  are  specially 
deserving  of  note  at  the  present  juncture,  and  I  regard  it  as  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  for  India  that  she  is  ruled  by  one  who  has 
been  at  such  extraordinary  pains  to  master  the  neglected  and  much 
misunderstood  elements  of  her  foreign  policy.  He  was  careful  even 
at  that  time,  eight  years  ago,  to  draw  attention  to  Eussian  designs 
on  Bunder  Abbas  and  Chahbar,  and  these  are  the  very  ports  that  the 
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Sviet,  the  Novoye  Vremya,  and  the  Rossiya  are  now  insisting  that 
their  country  ought  to  make  for  and  occupy.  At  the  same  time 
Lord  Curzon  was  uncompromisingly  clear  as  to  how  Great  Britain 
should  regard  such  encroachment.  He  says : 

Such  aggression  could  only  be  prosecuted  in  the  teeth  of  international  morality, 
in  defiance  of  civilised  opinion,  and  with  the  ultimate  certainty  of  a  war  with  this 
country  that  would  ring  from  pole  to  pole. 

A  dictum  like  this,  emanating  from  one  who,  since  the  death  of 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  is  certainly,  apart  from  his  present  high 
office,  our  greatest  expert  on  the  politics  of  our  Eastern  empire, 
cannot  but  arrest  immediate  attention.  It  is  his  deliberate  and 
fearless  opinion  that  such  aggression  ought  to  be  treated  by  England 
as  a  casus  belli,  and  it  is  impossible  for  those  anxious  for  the  welfare 
of  our  Asiatic  dominions  not  to  rejoice  at  such  plain  speaking.  The 
harm  done  by  the  persistent  silence  of  English  Ministers  is  incal- 
culable, as  it  encourages  our  rivals  to  formulate  ever-increasing 
pretensions  and  demands.  Russia  was  not  only  allowed  but  actually 
encouraged  by  England  to  occupy  an  ice-free  port  in  the  Gulf  of 
Pechili.  The  consequences  of  that  fateful  invitation  cannot  as  yet 
be  measured,  but  her  descent  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
would  be  nothing  else  but  a  fatal  wedge  interposed  between  Egypt 
and  India,  which  in  her  own  highest  interests,  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  hundreds  of  millions  committed  to  her  protection,  England  never 
could  or  would  put  up  with. 

Where  then  is  the  dividing  line  between  Russian  and  British 
influence  in  Persia  to  be  drawn  ?  Here  again  Lord  Curzon  fortunately 
comes  to  our  aid  : 

A  line  can  be  drawn  from  Seistan  on  the  east  via  Kerman  and  Yezd  to 
Ispahan,  and  prolonged  west  to  Burujird,  Hamadan,  and  Kermanshah,  south  of 
which  no  hostile  influence  should  be  tolerated. 

This  delineation  coincides  with  the  line  approximately  traced  by 
Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  who  was  for  some  years  our  Ambassador 
at  Teheran  ;  and  if,  as  generally  understood,  it  is  not  contrary  to  the 
confidential  understanding  hitherto  believed  to  subsist  between  Russia 
and  Great  Britain,  there  is  surely  enough  basis  for  the  erection  thereon 
of  a  sound  and  fixed  international  policy  with  regard  to  Persia. 

What  then  is  to  be  our  future  attitude  towards  Afghanistan  ? 
On  this  it  is  needless  to  waste  much  speculation.  As  to  the  Amir, 
there  is  no  valid  ground  for  impugning  his  loyalty  to  Great  Britain. 
He  has  had  his  chronic  squabbles  with  the  Foreign  Department  of 
the  Government  of  India,  but,  with  the  imperfect  information  to* 
hand,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  adjudge  him  in  the  wrong  through- 
out. Indian  foreign  policy  has  never  been  so  conspicuously  successful 
as  to  warrant  us  in  inferring  that  our  treatment  of  Abdurrahman  has 
been  all  that  is  statesmanlike  and  equitable.  His  last  deliverance 
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was  made  to  Mr.  Thomas  Martin,  the  only  remaining  Englishman 
in  Cabul,  and  to  him  the  Amir  frankly  declared,  a  propos  of  the 
Transvaal,  that  England's  troubles  were  his  troubles,  her  strength 
was  his  strength,  and  her  weakness  his  weakness,  for  *  are  we  not 
allies  ?  England  must  remember  that  I  am  always  ready  to  fight 
for  her  on  land,  here  or  in  India/  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of 
Oriental  instability,  but  an  allegiance  that  has  borne  the  test  of 
twenty  years'  experience  is  no  light  matter,  and  in  the  face  of  facts 
assurances  like  these  must  count  for  something.  While  Abdur- 
rahman is  alive  there  is  no  strong  likelihood  of  Kussia  plunging  into 
hostilities,  and  our  only  course  at  present  is  to  strengthen  our  posi- 
tion in  Baluchistan  and  Persia,  without  forcing  the  Amir's  hand  in 
his  own  dominions.  At  the  same  time  if  Lord  Curzon,  who  is 
personally  known  to  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  could  arrange  to  confer 
with  him  over  the  general  situation  the  meeting  could  not  fail  to  be 
opportune  and  fruitful. 

As  to  Baluchistan,  matters  are  getting  interesting.  It  is  now 
about  twenty  years  that  our  influence  has  been  supreme  throughout 
that  region,  which  previously  owed  only  a  vague  allegiance  to  the  Khan 
of  Khelat.  We  are  the  paramount  Power  there,  but  we  have  been 
very  chary  of  exhibiting  any  material  signs  of  our  supremacy.  It  is 
not  so  long  since  a  murderous  attack  was  made  on  a  survey  party  near 
the  Mekran  coast,  an  outrage  probably  encouraged  by  the  removal  of 
British  Indian  garrisons  formerly  stationed  at  some  of  the  few 
habitable  centres.  Within  the  past  twelvemonth,  however,  a  signifi- 
cant beginning  towards  the  development  of  the  country  has  been 
made  by  the  opening  up  of  a  trade  route  between  Quetta  and  Seistan, 
in  Persia,  a  very  encouraging  instance  of  the  good  results  that  may 
be  achieved  by  co-operation  between  two  Government  departments, 
viz.  the  Foreign  and  India  Offices.  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich 
has  told  us  how,  in  ancient  times,  Baluchistan  was  traversed  by  Arab 
caravans  trading  between  Persia,  and  how  populous  towns  were  dotted 
at  intervals  along  the  routes.  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that 
the  institution  of  this  new  trade  route  (which  after  all  may  very 
possibly  be  nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old  one)  is  partly  due  to  Lord 
Curzon,  whose  strong  geographical  instincts  have  enabled  him  to 
bring  an  expert  knowledge  to  the  solution  of  so  many  Indian  pro- 
blems. Anyhow,  he  has  publicly  declared  he  will  do  all  he  can  to 
promote  it.  The  two  officers  who  have  been  mainly  concerned  with  the 
organisation  of  this  new  route  are  Major  Sykes,  our  Consul  at  Kerman, 
and  Captain  Webb  Ware.  At  every  stage  between  Quetta  and 
Robat,  which  is  about  halfway  to  the  Persian  frontier,  the  water 
supply  is  now  unlimited,  and  the  trade  route,  as  aligned,  avoids  all 
sand.  Between  Quetta  and  Nushki  a  good  camel  track  has  been 
blasted  through  the  hills,  where  the  old  road  was  steep  and  rough. 
The  trade  returns  for  the  past  ten  months  are  encouraging,  and  a 
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telegraph  line  to  follow  this  route,  and  thus  establish  a  connection 
between  Baluchistan  and  Persia,  is  under  consideration. 

After  over  thirty  years'  devotion  to  the  affairs  of  India,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  her  relations  with  adjoining  States,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  development  of  the  countries  which  lie  between 
her  western  frontiers  and  the  Suez  Canal  is  of  the  greatest  possible 
importance  to  her  future,  commercially  and  politically  considered. 
And  I  am  encouraged  by  the  discovery  that  in  this  contention  I 
have  the  support  of  so  distinguished  a  writer  as  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  In  his  articles  'The  Problem  of  Asia/ 
in  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  he 
shows,  in  his  own  characteristic  and  logical  way,  how  between  the 
thirtieth  and  fortieth  parallels  of  latitude  in  Asia  there  lies  a  belt  of 
great  physical  and  political  importance.  *  The  division  of  Asia/  he  truly 
remarks,  '  is  east  and  west :  movement  is  north  and  south/  the  general 
tendency  of  Eussia  being  to  drive  a  wedge  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
And  the  Captain  concludes  by  declaring  that  a  railway  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will  undoubtedly  be  a  feature  of 
the  future  development  of  Asia.  It  is  very  regrettable  that  so  little 
has  been  done  towards  this  end,  but  the  recent  threatening  activity 
of  Eussia  against  Persia  and  Afghanistan  may  be  a  blessing  in 
disguise  in  compelling  the  British  Government  to  take  measures  for 
securing  her  influence  in  these  regions. 

The  best  and  surest  way  to  consolidate  our  Asiatic  empire  is  to 
use  the  same  means  that  Eussia  is  using  to  unite  her  Western  and 
Eastern  possessions.  If  Lord  Salisbury  is  correct  in  saying  that 
Western  policy  in  China  is  a  policy  of  railways,  the  same  certainly 
holds  good  of  Western  Asia.  Although  we  are  happily  the  first  naval 
Power,  it  seems  foolish,  while  other  Powers  are  busy  considering 
how  to  push  their  railroads  down  to  the  sea,  that  Great  Britain 
should  resolutely  stand  aloof  and  neglect  similar  enterprises,  which 
are  so  vital  to  the  security  of  her  scattered  possessions.  The  reason 
of  this  apathy  is  partly  geographical  ignorance  and  partly  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  of  getting  different  public  departments  to  work 
together  towards  a  joint  undertaking. 

A  great  trunk  railway  from  the  Nile  to  the  Yang-tze  would  be  a 
magnificent  enterprise,  benefiting  Great  Britain  enormously ;  and 
from  various  points  of  view,  apart  from  its  commercial  and  ad- 
ministrative importance,  the  Post  Office,  the  India  Office,  the 
Colonial  Office,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Foreign  Office  would  all 
profit.  But  when  one  endeavours  to  yoke  all  these  to  one  team,  the 
task  becomes  almost  hopeless.  It  is  natural  for  departments  to  regard 
questions  from  their  own  standpoint,  and  a  many-sided  undertaking 
invites  the  criticism  that  springs  from  a  vague  consideration  of 
obstacles  outside  one's  own  special  experience.  While  the  British 
public  are  in  an  anxious  but  indeterminate  frame  of  mind 
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a  3  regards  this  great  question,  it  appears  to  me  the  very  best 
way  to  approach  the  subject  would  be  to  appoint  a  confidential 
Committee  who  would  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  *  considering 
the  strides  made  by  foreign  nations  in  the  countries  east  and  west 
of  India,  the  railway  and  other  concessions  contemplated  therein, 
and  their  general  development,  and  to  examine  and  report  how 
E>ritish  interests  may  best  be  safeguarded,  having  especial  heed 
to  the  opening  of  trade  routes  and  the  shortening  of  land 
communications  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
one  side  and  China  on  the  other.'  A  representative  from  each  of 
the  public  departments  mentioned  above  ought  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee, with  the  addition  perhaps  of  one  from  the  Telegraph  branch 
a  ad  another  from  the  Treasury.  An  equal  number  of  non-official 
members,  merchants,  M.P.s,  an  engineer,  and  others  would  be 
requisite,  to  prevent  the  official  element  from  being  too  heavy  and 
overpowering.  When  we  consider  how  carefully  the  Euphrates 
"V "alley  Select  Committee  examined  a  question  of  kindred  character 
but  far  less  import  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  no  one  will  be 
able  to  say  that  the  proposed  inquiry  would  be  unnecessary  or  ill- 
t  med.  One  of  the  most  eminent  civil  engineers  of  the  day,  after 
going  carefully  and  at  great  length  into  the  project  is  of  opinion  that 
the  British  Trans-Asiatic  Kailway  could  be  built  for  forty  million 
sterling,  or  less  than  the  capital  expenditure  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway.  It  would  be  a  grave  and  deplorable  omission  if 
t>ie  present  session  were  to  pass  away  without  insisting  on  the 
institution  of  such  a  Committee  of  inquiry  on  the  greatest  Imperial 
desideratum  of  the  day. 

CHARLES  E.  D.  BLACK. 
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EVER  since  I  can  remember  anything,  old  people — very  old  people — 
their  ways  and  their  talk,  have  exercised  a  strong  fascination  over 
me.  Of  late  years  I  find  that  children — if  they  are  good — have 
begun  to  master  my  heart  as  they  never  did  in  my  younger  time. 
But  this  is  partly  because  children  are  so  much  better  and  sweeter 
than  they  used  to  be,  and  partly  because  there  are  so  many  fewer 
old  people  nowadays  than  when  I  was  in  my  prime.  For  when  men 
and  women  are  only  ten  or  twenty  years  older  than  you  are  they 
are  not  nearly  as  interesting  as  they  must  needs  be  when  they  are 
twice  or  thrice  or  four  times  your  own  age. 

I  used  to  be  a  good  deal  laughed  at  and  teased  in  my  childhood 
and  my  boyhood  for  this  taste  for  old  people,  and  a  wicked  young 
uncle,  who  never  lived  to  grow  old  himself,  prophesied  that  I  should 
end  by  marrying  my  great-grandmother.  '  You  know,  boy  ! '  he 
used  to  say,  '  there's  nothing  against  it ;  for  a  great-grandmother  is 
not  among  the  prohibited  degrees  ! '  That  uncle  was  a  bad  man, 
and  when  I  gravely  replied  that  it  did  not  follow  because  you  were 
very  fond  of  a  dear  old  lady  that  therefore  you  should  marry  her, 
that  bad  uncle  only  laughed  the  more  at  me,  and  made  other  people 
laugh  too. 

Never  spend  your  cheap  derision  upon  a  child,  my  masters !  You 
never  can  tell  how  much  bitter  pain  you  give  by  ridiculing  a  little 
boy  or  a  little  girl. 

As  I  grew  older  myself  I  provoked  my  friends — especially  those  of 
them  who  were  in  the  spooning  stage — by  frequently  insisting  that, 
as  a  rule,  a  woman  of  forty  was  a  great  deal  more  beautiful  and 
wiser,  and  generally  a  great  deal  more  worth  marrying,  than  any 
chit  of  a  girl ;  and  I  held  to  that  opinion  firmly  and  obstinately 
until,  until — until  in  fact  I  gave  it  up — under  compulsion. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  I  ever  knew  of  what  I  may  call 
cumulative  longevity  was  that  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  Norwich,  who 
died,  I  think,  at  seventy-five,  and  who  used  to  tell  me  that  his  grand- 
father, when  a  child,  had  been  held  up  to  look  at  Charles  the 
Second  at  the  King's  restoration  in  1660.  My  friend  was  a  highly 
respected  and  influential  solicitor  in  Norwich,  Freestone  by  name, 
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and  at  his  death  in,  I  think,  1865  or  thereabouts,  he  left  an  estate  in 
Norfolk  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  now  Master  of  the  Kolls. 

John  Freestone  the  grandfather  lived  as  a  bachelor  till  his 
seventy-second  year,  and  then  he  married  and  had  a  son,  John  the 
Second.  This  gentleman  did  as  his  father  did  ;  he  lived  a  jovial  life 
till  he  was  seventy-two,  and  then  he  married  and  had  a  son,  John  the 
Third,  my  friend,  who,  living  till  seventy-five,  died  2 18  years  after  his 
.grandfather  was  born,  and  some  205  after  that  grandfather  was  held 
up  to  stare  at  Charles  the  Second.  That  is,  the  grandfather  must 
then  have  been  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve  ! 

It  would  be  hard  to  beat  that  record. 

And  yet,  when  one  comes  to  think  about  it,  John  the  Third  could 
never  have  known  much  about  his  father.  None  of  the  race,  I 
believe,  lived  to  eighty,  and  one  generation  had  no  reminiscences  of 
the  previous  generation  to  hand  down  to  the  succeeding  one.  It 
has  been  very  different  with  me.  The  first  man  that  called  on  me 
here  twenty  years  ago  was  an  old  gentleman  of  ninety-two,  who 
had  lived  within  three  miles  of  this  door  all  his  life,  and  was  born  in 
the  parish.  There  never  was  a  more  gifted  master  of  delightful 
gossip,  as  distinguished  from  scandal,  than  Mr.  Barry  Grirling.  No, 
never!  He  distinctly  remembered  the  poet  Cowper's  burial  at 
Dereham  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1800,  and  had  a  story  to  tell  of  every 
house  in  the  town  of  Dereham,  and  of  every  family,  high  or  low, 
within  ten  miles  of  his  own  birth-place.  Moreover,  he  was  a  born 
antiquary  and  collector,  and  he  began  to  write  a  minute  history  of 
the  Seaming  School  as  far  back  as  1819,  and  continued  to  make 
additions  to  it  from  time  to  time  till  his  death  in  1881.  Seaming 
School  has  a  history.  For  well-nigh  200  years  it  was  a  flourishing 
and  famous  County  Grammar  School,  at  which  the  sons  of  the 
Norfolk  gentry  received  their  education,  and  that  a  very  good 
education  too,  under  a  succession  of  Masters  of  some  eminence  in 
their  day.  Mr.  Grirling  fished  up  a  register  of  the  scholars  admitted 
between  the  years  1733  and  1750,  and  a  very  curious  register  it  is. 
In  those  seventeen  years  no  fewer  than  six  boys  were  admitted  to 
the  school  who  afterwards  became  High  Sheriffs  of  Norfolk,  and  on 
the  llth  of  April,  1743,  Edward  Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  was  entered  at  the  school,  he  being  then 
.eleven  years  of  age. 

Lord  Thurlow's  biographers  agree  in  saying  that  he  was  a  violent 
and  ungovernable  boy,  and  that  he  had  a  lifelong  hatred  of  Brett, 
his  Seaming  schoolmaster;  for  Brett  was,  by  all  accounts,  a  very 
fierce  and  cruel  pedagogue.  Among  Thurlow's  schoolfellows,  though 
two  years  his  junior,  was  Thomas  Elwin  of  Booton  Hall — grandfather 
•of  the  Kev.  Whitwell  Elwin,  for  seven  years  editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Review,  who  died  a  few  months  ago  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-seven. 
Mr.  Elwin  toFd  me  that  his  grandfather  was  present  one  day  when 
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Brett  threw  a  ruler  at  a  small  boy  named  Buck,  with  such  force  that 
it  knocked  him  down  senseless.  There  was  a  great  alarm,  and.  Brett 
called  for  water  and  rushed  out  to  fetch  some  himself.  Another  boy 
named  North  came  in  first,  bringing  a  cup  of  water,  and  Thurlow 
bawled  out  to  North,  '  Let  him  alone !  let  him  alone !  you  young 
fool.  Let  him  die,  and  then  old  Brett  will  be  hanged.  Let  him  die  ! 7 
This  Charles  North  was  the  eldest  grandson  of  Koger  North  of 
Rougham ;  he  was  born  in  1735  and  was  alive  in  1760  ;  but  what 
became  of  him  I  cannot  tell,  but  tradition  says  that  he  twice 
deliberately  set  fire  to  Seaming  School.  But  Mr.  Elwin's  story, 
which  he  heard  from  his  grandfather,  exactly  corroborates  the  other 
story  of  Thurlow's  life-long  hatred  of  his  first  schoolmaster. 

A  few  weeks  after  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Grirling  I  was 
honoured  by  a  call  from  the  Rev.  Bartle  Edwards,  who  died  nine 
days  short  of  100  in  1889.  Elsewhere  I  have  called  him  Nestor. 
He  held  the  living  of  Ashill  for  seventy-seven  years,  and  he  told  me 
once  that  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  had  been  buried  in  the  parish 
during  the  whole  of  his  incumbency  by  any  one  but  himself.  '  I 
have  buried  three  generations  of  them/  he  said.  He  actually 
continued  to  write  fresh  sermons  till  within  a  year  of  his  death,  and 
I  believe  he  preached  in  a  black  gown  to  the  end.  I  had  the  honour 
of  wearing  that  gown  at  his  funeral ;  it  must  have  been  quite  fifty 
years  old,  and  I  shall  never  cease  regretting  that  I  did  not  steal  that 
gown  and  run  away  with  it,  as  I  might  have  done  so  easily.  Nestor 
was  in  his  whole  cast  of  mind  as  different  a  man  as  could  well  be 
imagined  from  Mr.  Barry  Grirling.  I  never  knew  any  one  who  was 
less  of  a  gossip  or  who  lived  less  in  the  past.  He  was  not  only  a 
faithful  parish  priest  first  and  foremost;  it  might  almost  be  said 
of  him  that  he  was  a  parish  priest  first  and  last.  I  went  to  see  him 
once,  by  appointment,  to  get,  if  it  were  possible,  some  information 
from  him  as  to  the  way  in  which  his  tithes  were  collected  in  the 
days  when  they  were  paid  in  kind.  He  had  nothing,  absolutely 
nothing,  to  tell  me.  '  I  have  been  trying  to  remember  something 
for  you,'  he  said,  '  but  it's  so  long  ago  that  1  can't  recollect '  He 
never  thought  of  anything  so  far  back.  His  memory  began  at  a 
point  where  the  reminiscences  of  men  of  fifty  begin.  All  before  that 
was  a  blank  ;  but  of  the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  he  could  talk  as 
simply  and  as  accurately  as  I  could,  so  much  and  no  more.  There 
seemed  to  have  been  only  two  incidents  in  his  boyhood  that  he 
habitually  recurred  to.  The  first  was  when  he  was  about  fourteen 
years  old.  He  had  somehow  played  truant,  and  he  found  himself  at 
Epsom  on  the  Derby  day  [?].  There  was  a  great  crowd  and  the  lad 
was  very  nearly  ridden  over  by  the  Prince  Regent.  *  I  got  somehow 
between  the  horse's  front  legs,  and  I  looked  up  and  saw  his  Royal 
Highness  towering  over  me/  This  must  have  been  in  1804,  for 
Mr.  Edwards  was  born  in  1789. 
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The  other  incident  which  had  made  an  indelible  impression 
irpon  him  was  when  he  was  a  pupil  with  Forby,  the  author  of  the 
valuable  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  at  Fincham,  of  which  place 
Forby  became  rector  in  1801.  Here  again  he  had  nothing  to  tell 
me  of  Forby  except  that  '  he  was  a  rare  flogger  and  gave  Pillans  a 
cruel  flogging  the  very  day  he  was  going  to  leave  him.'  Who 
'  Pillans  '  was  I  did  not  ask,  and  I  do  not  know.  '  Do  you  remember 
William  Girling,  sir,  who  was  at  Forby's  with  you  ?  '  '  Was  he  ?  No, 
I  don't  remember  that — it's  so  long  ago.  Of  course  I  knew  Mr. 
Girling  very  well  when  he  lived  at  Seaming.'  That  is  after 
Mr.  Edwards  had  become  rector  of  Ashill.  Everything  before  that 
had  passed  from  his  memory. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Edwards  died  nine  days  before  completing  his 
100th  year.     But  I  number  among  my  friends  who  are  still  alive 
aTi  old  worthy  who  is  some  months  over  100.     I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  him  about  three  years  ago,  when  he  used  to  be  up  to 
a  five  miles  walk  without  fatigue ;  he  was  then  in  possession  of  all 
his  faculties,  except  that  he  was  a  little  deaf,  and  he  more  than  once 
assured  me  that  if  he  survived  till  1900  he  should  be  able  to  boast 
that  he  had  lived  in  three  centuries.     Eecently,  however,  they  have 
found  that  he  was  baptised  on  the  12th  of  February,  1800,  and  he 
now  calls  that  his  birthday,  though  the  probability  is  that  he  was 
right  at  first  when  he  assumed  or  asserted  that  he  was  born  in  1799. 
Mr.  Lewis  Barton,  for  that  is  the  old  man's  name,  was  a  shoemaker 
at  Dereham  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  saved  a  modest  competency 
by  his  own  industry  and  thrift.     In  early  life  he  used  to  travel  on 
his  own  account  for  orders,  and  he  had  journeymen  working  for  him 
in   the  villages  round.     When  the  railroad  came  he  saw  that  this 
peripatetic  looking  about  for  customers  would  not  pay,  and  he  stayed 
at  home  and  his  old  customers  came  to  him  instead  of  his  going  to 
them,  and  he  was  the  gainer.     All  through  life  he  has  been  a  most 
pronounced  and  loyal  Churchman,  and,  when  both  eyesight  and  hearing 
failed  him,  he  worried  himself  a  good  deal  because,  as  he  said  to  me, 
*  I  find  it  hard,  sir,  that  I  can't  make  my  early  Communion  now,  as  I 
used  to  do ! '      The  worthy  Vicar  of  Dereham  met  that  difficulty 
easily,  and  on  his  birthday  (or  it  may  be  only  his  baptismal  day)  he 
administered  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  old  gentleman  and  a 
small  congregation  of  his  friends  in  the  room  where  now  almost  all 
mV  time  is  passed.     Old  Barton  is  wonderfully  vigorous  in  mind  even 
now  ;  he  used  to  be  a  great  reader,  and  as  long  as  he  could  he  read 
the  Psalms  daily.     The  loss  of  his  sight,   which    came   on   quite 
suddenly,  was  a  terrible  blow  to  him.     It  was  pitiful  to  see  him  wave 
hi?  hand  to  the  bookshelves  behind  his  chair,  saying  :  '  Ah,  I  shall 
never  read  them  any  more.    They're  all  dumb  or  asleep  to  me  now, 
sir.     But  yet,  you  see,  they're  not  all  dead  and  forgotten.     There's 
old   Shakespeare   still   comes  back  upon  me.     I  used  to  read   old 
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Shakespeare  almost  every  week  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.     Don't 
you  think  he  was  a  wonder,  sir  ? '     One  day,  not  so  very  long  ago,  he 
began  abruptly  to  recite  the  famous  soliloquy  of  Hamlet : 
To  be,  or  not  to  be  :  that  is  the  question  : 

He  got  as  far  as 

There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life. 

Then  he  paused,  with  a  curious  fixed  set  in  the  blind  eyes,  turned  my 
way.  '  Ah !  sir,  I  do  pray  God  to  deliver  me  from  that — that 
temptation  of  getting  tired  of  this  life  now.  .  .  .'  What  more  he 
added  I  may  not  and  I  will  not  repeat.  I  am  persuaded  that  if  I 
had  known  old  Barton  a  year  or  two  before  his  deafness  had  become 
a  bar  to  any  continuous  conversation,  I  should  have  gathered  a 
volume  of  curious  and  interesting  reminiscences  which  now  have 
passed  away  and  can  never  be  recovered.  Thus  it  is  that  we  miss 
our  chances,  and,  once  missed,  they  never  return. 

I  cannot,  however,  reproach  myself  for  neglecting  any  opportunities 
of  picking  up  those  fragmentary  records  of  the  past  which  the  elders 
of  Arcady  have  handed  down  to  me  from  their  sometimes  well-stored 
memories.  The  older  I  grow  the  more  do  I  believe  in  traditions. 
Old  people  never  invent,  they  do  not  much  exaggerate,  and  the  more 
ignorant  they  are  the  more  accurately  do  they  tell  their  old  stories. 
That  is  my  experience  of  life  among  the  Elders  of  Arcady. 

To  the  honour  of  the  guardians  of  this  Poor  Law  Union  be  it 
written  that  they  have  more  than  once  been  censured  by  the  officials 
in  high  places  for  not  too  rigidly  forcing  the  aged  poor  among  us  into 
1  the  house.'  The  result  is  that  in  this  parish  there  have  been  for  some 
time  past  an  extraordinary  number  of  aged  folk  who  have  been 
allowed  to  live  on  undisturbed  in  their  birthplace  for  eighty  or  ninety 
years,  some  of  them  subsisting  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  on  the 
niggardly  pittance  allowed  them  as  *  out-door  relief.'  Of  course, 
when  a  lonely  old  man  has  no  one  to  look  after  him  and  begins  to 
mumble  querulously  and  to  get  into  dirty  habits,  such  a  one  is  best 
sent  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  gets  fairly  well  attended  to,  but  he 
usually  ends  by  growing  silly.  He  is  friendless  and  has  nothing  to 
live  for  and  forgets  all  that  is  worth  remembering.  It  is,  however,  very 
different  with  the  old  people  who  have  never  been  uprooted  from  the 
old  belongings.  On  a  single  page  of  our  parish  register,  which  covers  a 
period  of  less  than  thirteen  months,  i.e.  from  the  25th  of  March,  1877, 
to  the  20th  of  April,  1878,  I  find  that  five  persons  were  buried  whose 
united  ages  amounted  to  425  years.  The  youngest  of  them  died  at 
eighty-two,  the  eldest  at  ninety-two.  Now,  I  have  never  but  twice  in 
my  Arcadian  experience  known  of  an  aged  man  or  woman  who  '  lost 
their  memory,'  as  the  phrase  is.  They  can  always  tell  you  something 
about  the  long  past.  They  can  do  more  than  that ;  they  love  nothing 
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better  than  to  talk  of  what  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  did  and 
said.  This  is  to  me  the  most  precious  kind  of  folk-lore.  But  how 
few  people  have  ever  considered  how  far  back  the  '  living  memory  '  of 
a  man  can  carry  us.  Let  me  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  Joseph 
Barker  died  in  April  1883,  in  his  ninetieth  year.  He  often  used  to 
speak  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  They  were  neither  of  them 
apparently  estimable  characters,  and  I  believe  that  the  grandfather 
was  about  fifty  when  his  grandson  was  born,  and  he  lived  to  a  good 
old  age.  That  means  that  Joe  Barker's  reminiscences,  including  such 
stories  as  he  heard  from  his  grandfather,  covered  a  period  of  at  least 
140  years  ;  in  other  words,  they  went  back  to,  say,  1743.  But  it  seems 
that  the  grandfather  was  as  fond  of  talking  about  his  young  scrapes 
and  prowess  as  the  grandson  was,  and  '  he'd  used  to  say  as  he  learnt 
all  his  devilment  from  an  old  chap  as  my  father  used  to  talk  about 
too  sometimes — old  Billy  Barlow,  as  broke  a  chap's  nose  with  his 
fist,  fair  fighting  too.  They  said  that  chap  was  a  highwayman  and 
was  a-looking  out  for  a  po-shay  as  was  a-coming  on  the  road.  But 
he  didn't  stop  no  po-shays  that  night,  you  may  depend  on  it ! '  I 
listened  patiently  till  a  pause  came,  then  I  interposed.  *  But  who 
was  Billy  Barlow  ?  '  £  Oh,  he  was  dead  afore  I  was  much  more  nor 
born.  My  toes  though ! — grandfather  used  to  say  as  he  was  a  owdacious 
one.  Why !  when  he  was  a  boy  he  locked  Parson  Tapps  into 
Seaming  Church  when  he  came  to  be  constitootioned ! '  It  took  me 
some  time  to  interpret  that  obscure  word,  until  a  happy  thought 
flashed  upon  me  that  it  meant  instituted,  and  I  inferred  that  even  in 
those  remote  ages  beneficed  clergy  were  instituted  with  the  old  forms 
just  as  they  are  now.  '  But,  Joe,'  I  asked,  '  who  was  Parson  Tapps  ? 
No  man  named  Tapps  was  ever  rector  of  Seaming.  I  know  all  their 
names  for  three  hundred  years.'  Hereupon  came  a  long  discussion, 
and  old  Joe  grew  more  and  more  positive.  At  last  it  came  to  this : 
There  ^vas  a  certain  Kichard  Tapps,  who  was  constitootioned  rector  of 
Seaming  in  1741,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  and  he  held  the  living 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Norwich,  till  1785.  After 
being  constitootioned  he  never  put  in  an  appearance  here  again  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  '  He  was  that  scared  by  Billy  Barlow  he  wouldn't  come 
here  no  more,  not  even  to  be  buried.'  And  this  is  how  it  came  to 
pass  :  Billy  Barlow,  apparently,  was  then  a  big  hulking  *  owdacious  ' 
lad.  *  And  when  Parson  Tapps  came  over  the  bridge,  and  the 
tother  gentlefolks  as  was  with  him,  the  sexton  he  unlocked  the 
church  door  and  they  all  went  in,  and  they  left  the  key  in  the  door. 
And  there  was  old  Billy  a-looking  on,  and  when  they  was  all  inside 
Billy  shut  the  door  and  locked  it,  and  pulled  out  the  key  and  he  hulled 
it  into  the  moat,  and  there  it  is  now,  I  suppose ;  and  Billy  he  made 
hisself  scarce,  and  he  never  split  on  hisself,  you  may  assure  yourself ! 1 
Now,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  did  actually  happen  in 
the  year  1741,  when  Eichard  Tapps  was  instituted,  as  appears  by  the 
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Episcopal  Eecords,  and  though  he  died  in  1789,  during  all  these  forty- 
eight  years  his  name  never  once  appears  in  our  parish  books,  though 
these  have  been  kept  with  rather  unusual  care  and  precision  for  the 
last  200  years. 

'  But  how  about  the  bridge  and  the  moat  ? ' 

*  Well !  that's  what  my  old  grandfather  used  to  say.  When 
he  used  to  tell  that  tale  he'd  always  talk  about  the  bridge  and  the 
moat,  and  I  don't  know  what  he  meant! '  No  !  Joe  Barker  did  not 
know  about  those  things,  for  bridge  and  moat  probably  had  dis- 
appeared long  before  he  was  born.  But  I  am  in  the  habit  of  pointing 
out  to  my  friends  where  the  old  rectory  stood  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  which  Mr.  Barry  Grirling  distinctly  remembered. 
It  was  an  old  moated  house,  and  you  may  easily  trace  the  moat, 
which  must  have  been  filled  up  about  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  when  an  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  highroad, 
which  then  apparently  was  carried  between  the  church  and  the 
parsonage,  the  new  road  actually  passing  over  the  bed  of  the  moat 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  which  I  doubt  not  in  those  days  was 
crossed  by  a  bridge  communicating  with  the  churchyard.  I  have 
set  down  all  these  things  because  they  afford  an  illustration  of  an 
incident  in  itself  trifling  and  unimportant,  and  occurring  nearly  160 
years  ago,  coming  to  my  knowledge  from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  had 
nerer  read  a  book  in  his  life,  and  whose  father  and  grandfather  '  did 
not  know  a  great  A  from  a  bull's  foot/  as  the  wise  and  learned  say. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  of  the  value  of  these  local 
traditions. 

The  parish  of  Little  Fransham  possesses  a  church  which  is  still 
beautiful  in  its  sore  decay.  The  oak  roof,  which  dates  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  still  remains,  though  the  angels  with  expanded 
wings  which  once  added  to  the  splendour  of  the  place,  the  rood  screen 
which  some  fifty  years  ago  divided  the  chancel  from  the  nave,  the 
backs  of  the  oak  seats  (themselves  still  in  situ),  and  a  great  deal 
else  that  contributed  to  make  the  interior  of  the  sacred  building 
'  exceeding  magnifies!..'  have  been  swept  away  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  angels  in  the  roof  went  first,  about  fifty  years  ago ;  they  were 
sawn  off  because  the  Vandal  who  happened  to  be  at  that  time  rector 
of  the  parish  thought  they  were  dangerous.  Then  the  backs  of 
the  seats  were  sawn  off  because  the  aforesaid  Vandal  declared  that 
they  encouraged  the  people  to  go  to  sleep  when  he  was  preaching — 
as  though  any  human  being  could  possibly  have  kept  awake  while 
that  Philistine  was  droning  out  his  platitudes.  Then  the  rood  screen 
went  the  way  of  so  many  rood  screens — and  that  Vandal  was  happy. 
He  had  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything  that  could  remind  his  people 
of  ages  which,  in  his  opinion,  knew  nothing  and  were  best  forgotten. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  I  went  to  Fransham  to  have  a  talk  with 
Harry  Pestell  and  his  wife — two  dear  old  people  that  had  lived  all 
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their  lives  in  the  parish  and  were  fond  of  talking  about  all  that  con- 
cerned the  place.  Old  Harry  Pestell  must  have  been  some  inches 
higher  than  six  feet  in  his  youth,  and  even  when  I  saw  him  he  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  an  old  man.  He  talked  freely,  not  to  say  volubly. 
Of  course  he  had  known  the  Vandal.  '  Why  !  he  right  down  scrome 
when  he  heard  tell  that  that  bit  off  the  angel  had  dropt  off.  ';  Have  'm 
day wn ! "  he  says.  "  Have  'm  daywn ! "  Lor',  as  Mas'r  Alpe  used  to  say, 
"  he  needn't  a-been  afraid  as  any  good  angels  were  a-goin'  to  fetch  him 
afore  his  time;  he  warn't  such  good  company  for  the  likes  of  they !  " 
Anyhow,  he  had  'em  daywn,  and  then  he  sawed  off  the  backs  o'  the 
seats.  He'd  used  to  do  what  he  liked,  he  did.  Them  seats  had  been 
there,  I'm  told,  hundreds  and  hundreds  o'  years  before  him,  and  we 
boys  we  used  to  sit  in  'em,  and  many's  the  time  as  I's  sot  in  they 
seats  and  watched  the  images.' 

'  You  mean  the  angels,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

'  No  !  I  don't  mean  the  angels.  S'pose  I  dunno  a  angel  from  a 
image  ? ' 

*  But  where  were  the  images  ?     What  were  they  ? ' 

[N.B.  When  you  are  questioning  an  old  man,  or,  for  that  matter, 
when  you're  cross-examining  any  man,  never  ask  two  questions  at 
once.] 

'  Well,  you're  a  larned  gent,  you  are,  and  maybe  you  can  tell  me 
what  they  was,  for  I  never  heerd  no  one  say  what  they  was.  But 
d'ye  think  I  don't  gnaw  a  angel  from  a  image  ?  There  was  four  on  'em, 
and  we  boys  used  to  look  at  'em  all  sermon  time.  Angels  ! — they 
warn't  no  angels  ! ' 

'  Well,  but,  my  good  friend,  what  is  the  difference  between  an 
angel  and  an  image  ?  ' 

By  which  very  foolish  question  you  will  observe  I  showed  my 
weakness,  and  thereby  I  very  nearly  lost  the  extremely  valuable  piece 
of  information  which  came  out  of  this  interview.  Happily,  however, 
old  Pestell  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion. 

'  What's  the  difference  ?  Why,  a  angel's  got  wings  and  a  image 
has  got  his  close  on.  And  a  angel  ain't  painted  all  manner  o'  colours, 
and  they  images  they  was  dressed  in  red  and  green,  and  two  on  'em 
was  men  and  two  on  'em  was  women.  D'ye  s'pose  I  dunno  what  a 
image  is  ? ' 

Old  Pestell  was  getting  quite  angry  at  my  incredulity.  So  I 
dropt  the  subject  for  a  few  minutes  to  give  him  time  to  recover  his 
-equanimity. 

'  Where  were  those  images  you  spoke  of  just  now  ?  ' 

'  Where  !  Why,  atop  of  the  screen,  o'  courst.  There  was  a  kind 
of  balcony  in  front  of  'em  and  they  stood  behind  it ;  and  we  boys  we'd 
used  to  watch  'em,  cause  lots  on  'em  used  to  say  they'd  seen  'em  move. 
and  I've  watched  'em  scores  o'  times  to  see  if  J  could  see  'em  move, 
but  they  never  did  as  I  saw  for  all  my  watching  of  'em  ! ' 
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*  Were  they  on  the  top  of  the  screen  when  the  Vandal  took  it 
down?' 

'  Lor',  no  !  That  was  long  afore  his  time.  That  was  Parson 
Swatman  as  sawed  them  off.  I  was  a  grown  man  by  that  time,  and 
I  heerd  tell  as  one  of  the  boys  took  his  oath  as  he'd  seen  one  of  the 
images  move  a  goodish  way  and  nodded  his  head,  and  he  stood  to  it 
that  hard  that  Parson  Swatman  said  he'd  seen  double ;  and  then  some 
on  'em  laughed  a  goodish  deal,  and  then  Parson  Swatman  said  he'd 
have  no  more  images,  and  he  sawed  'em  off.' 

Now,  the  inference  from  all  this  is  plain  enough.  When  the 
roods  were  removed  by  authority  from  the  chancel  screens  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  spoilers  almost  invariably  tore  down  not  only  the 
central  crucifix  but  the  '  images  '  which  were  fixed  in  sockets  on  the 
rood  beam.  There  were  for  the  most  part  four  such  '  images,'  two  of 
them  being  always  those  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  John.  As 
an  instance  I  may  mention  that  on  the  rood  beam  of  Seaming  Church 
there  are  five  such  sockets  distinctly  traceable.  The  socket  for  the 
rood  or  crucifix  being  considerably  larger  than  those  for  the  images. 
At  Fransham  I  conjecture,  with  some  hesitation,  that  the  rood  was 
not  fixed  into  the  beam,  but  suspended  from  the  roof,  and  so  the 
f  images '  were  left  undisturbed.  Anyhow  I  can  have  no  doubt  that 
we  have  here  an  instance  of  the  aforesaid  images  having  remained  in 
situ  in  a  small  village  church  till  the  second  decade  of  this  century, 
and  were  actually  remembered  by  a  man  still  living  ten  years  ago.  Old 
Pestell  died  at  Fransham  in  January  1891,  in  his  ninety -third  year. 

It  is,  however,  when  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunities  which 
a  long  chat  in  the  lowly  cottages  of  the  aged  poor  afford  us  that  we 
get  some  of  the  most  instructive  reminiscences  of  the  daily  life  and 
social  habits,  and  ways  of  thinking  and  religious  sentiments,  of  our 
rustics  in  days  when  there  were  no  railroads  and  no  newspapers  and 
no  large  farms,  and  when  the  roads  were,  for  thousands  of  miles  in 
England,  almost  incredibly  bad.  It  was  only  in  1827  that  McAdam 
was  appointed  General  Surveyor  of  Roads,  and  received  a  grant  of 
10,000?.  from  Parliament  as  a  recognition  of  his  great  services  in  bring- 
ing about  the  improvement  of  the  highways  in  various  parts  of  England . 
Even  as  late  as  1830  (and  I  believe  after  that)  the  parish  roads  within 
four  or  five  miles  of  Norwich  were  so  nearly  impassable  that  Mr. 
Micklethwaite,  owner  of  Taverham  Hall — a  considerable  squire  and 
High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  in  1810 — used  habitually  to  drive  into 
Norwich  with  four  horses,  as  his  son  informed  me  some  twenty  years 
ago,  adding,  as  if  it  were  within  his  own  recollection :  '  He  couldn't 
help  himself;  the  roads  were  all  rucks.'  The  '  old  Lady  Sufneld,'  as 
she  is  still  called  by  those  who  remember  her  ladyship,  even  down 
to  the  time  of  her  death  in  1850  never  drove  out  from  Blickling 
Park  with  less  than  four  horses.  *  It  was  not  from  any  love  of  display. 
She  had  never  done  anything  else  all  her  life,  and  she  would  go  and 
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stop  the  carriage  at  some  of  the  cottages,  and  talk  to  the  old  people.' 
That  was  the  report  I  received  from  the  lips  of  one  who  knows,  and 
to  whom  all  my  homage  is  due  '  on  this  side  idolatry.' 

When  Carlyle  made  so  great  a  point  of  the  incident  at  Thurtell's 
trial,  where  a  witness  explained  what  he  meant  by  a  gentleman  by 
saying  that  he  kept  a  gig,  Carlyle  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  in  1824  only  the  leisure  classes  kept  gigs.  Once  off  the 
'  king's  highway  '  and  you  were  among  the  '  rucks.'  '  Farmers  never 
drove  to  market  in  they  days,'  said  one  of  our  elders  to  me.  *  They 
rode  o'  horseback  and  they'd  used  to  race  halfway  home — more  par- 
ticular when  they  was  tight.' 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  realise  what  the  country  was  like  before 
the  open  fields  and  *  waste  lands '  were  inclosed.  In  this  part  of 
Norfolk  the  old  byeways  as  a  rule  followed  the  course  of  the  little 
runnels  or  brooks  which  served  as  the  boundaries  of  the  old  manors. 
Wherever  you  see  a  parish  road  which  is  quite  straight  for  half  a 
mile,  there  you  may  be  sure  it  is  a  new  road  laid  down  when  some 
inclosure  was  carried  out.  I  think  the  last  inclosure  in  this  parish 
was  made  in  1803.  One  of  my  old  gossips,  who  died  at  about  eighty, 
and  whom  I  constantly  visited  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  more  than 
once  boasted  that  his  father  had  turned  the  first  furrow  when  the 
common  at  Daffy  Grreen  was  enclosed.  Why  he  should  have  been 
proud  of  this  achievement  I  know  not,  but  he  was.  Of  course  the 
road  that  was  carried  through  the  old  heath  is  as  straight  as  a  ruler. 
On  the  heath  there  was  a  tumble-down  house,  which  has  only  fallen  into 
ruins  of  late  years — it  has  not  been  pulled  down — and  here  poachers, 
and  thieves,  and  gipsies,  and  other  rogues  used  to  drop  in  all  night 
long — '  lying  about  anywhere.'  I  infer  they  used  to  have  as  much 
beer  as  they  could  pay  for,  and  that  sometimes  the  coin  was  '  an  old 
hare  '  and  sometimes  a  share  of  other  plunder.  *  But  no  one  know'd 
nothing  about  licensing  in  those  days.'  The  area  of  heath  and  scrub 
and  waste  land  in  some  parishes  amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  was 
under  cultivation.  Eunning  along  the  north  bank  of  a  watercourse 
which  separates  the  parish  of  Seaming  from  Wendling  lies  a  tract 
of  land  on  which  the  Abbey  of  Wendling  stood  for  some  four  centuries. 
The  Wendling  canons  made  the  most  of  it ;  they  skilfully  manipu- 
lated the  stream  and  utilised  it  for  turning  a  mill  at  which  all  the 
tenants  of  their  Wendling  manor  were  bound  to  bring  their  corn  to  be 
ground.  Skirting  the  mill  stream  there  was  a  long  tract  of  rough 
waste  land  overgrown  with  gorse  and  scrub ;  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  it  was  reckoned  as  no  man's  land,  and  had  become  worthless 
for  purposes  of  tillage.  But  one  of  the  elders  of  our  parish,  being  a 
far-sighted  and  resourceful  young  fellow,  managed  to  set  himself  up 
with  a  donkey  and  cart  some  eighty  years  ago,  and  began  to  cut  down 
the  scrub  and  make  merchandise  of  it.  He  sold  the  stuff  for  kindling 
fuel  and  for  oven  wood,  and  he  succeeded  so  well  and  was  left  so 
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unmolested  that  he  saved  quite  a  pretty  little  sum  of  money,  which 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  considerable  fortune  that  he  left  behind  him 
twenty  years  ago.  The  mill  continued  to  be  used  till  1878, [?],  when  a 
flood  wrought  much  damage  to  the  ancient  waterways  and  to  the 
mill  itself,  and  the  landlords  (Christ  Church)  declined  to  carry  out 
the  repairs.  '  I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy/  said  one  of  my  infor- 
mants, '  there  used  to  be  an  old  paved  road  of  great  round  stones  to 
the  mill  from  the  turnpike.  But  they  took  'em  all  up  and  sold  'em 
for  the  turnpike  road.'  I  infer  that  this  '  reform '  was  carried  out 
when  the  macadamising  of  the  main  roads  began,  and  the  boulders  were 
utilised  for  this  purpose  while  at  the  same  time  employment  was 
found  for  men  out  of  work  by  setting  them  '  to  break  stones  on  the 
high  road.' 

I  think  I  have  elsewhere  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
parish  contains  nearly  3,500  acres  of  very  good  land.  It  has  never  had 
a  great  squire's  house  in  it.  That  is,  it  has  always  been  an  '  open 
parish  '  with  a  number  of  small  estates,  the  owners  of  which  in  many 
cases  were  non-resident. 

Until  the  beginning  of  this  century  no  justice  of  the  peace  had  ever 
lived  in  the  place,  and  the  outlying  hamlets  must  have  been  very  c  shy 
neighbourhoods,'  inhabited  by  a  more  or  less  lawless  set,  who  lived 
in  a  strangely  free  and  unmolested  way.  There  was  a  cage  just  out- 
side Seaming,  but  lying  in  the  parish  of  Dereham,  and  the  stocks 
and  pillory,  or  whipping-post,  stood  outside  our  churchyard.  One  of 
my  Elders  remembered  a  dissolute  old  roisterer  named  Marshall  being 
put  in  the  stocks  (he  does  not  remember  by  what  authority),  and 
kept  there  for  three  or  four  hours.  '  He  was  a  wonder  for  roaring 
and  hollering  was  that  there  Marshall.  They  put  him  in  the  cage 
at  Dereham  one  night,  and  he  roared  like  a  bull  and  called  for  beer 
and  said  he  was  going  to  die  of  cold.  So  some  of  his  mates  they 
brought  him  a  quart  of  beer.  But  they  couldn't  get  it  through  the 
bars  of  the  cage  ;  so  they  brought  him  a  long  old  tobacco  pipe  and 
he  sucked  up  his  beer  through  that.  "  You  give  all  that's  left  to  the 
constable,  mates,  and  tell  him  he's  welcome  to  it,  with  my  love,"  says  he. 
But  there  warn't  a  drop  left  for  the  constable  nor  no  one  else ! ' 

It  goes  without  saying  that  reminiscences  like  these  indicate  a 
certain  lowness  of  morale  as  generally  prevalent  among  the  rustics, 
and  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  so  far  from  our  people  being 
any  worse  than  their  neighbours,  they  bore  rather  a  better  character 
than  the  average  Norfolk  labourer  three  generations  ago. 

The  influence  of  the  school  in  the  parish  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  always  a 
resident  clergyman,  whose  presence  must  have  been  for  the  advantage 
of  his  parishioners  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  is  true  that  there  are 
no  traditions  which  point  to  any  one  of  these  gentlemen  having  been 
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a  man  of  conspicuous  earnestness,  or  energy,  or  pulpit  gifts.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  no  bad  stories  or  any  thing  to  the  discredit  of 
any  one  of  them  current  among  the  people.  They  are  always  spoken 
of  with  a  certain  measure  of  respect  and  esteem.  One  of  them,  who 
has  long  since  passed  away  and  left  no  representatives,  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  a  song  that  he  used  to  sing  at  the  tithe  dinner  every 
year,  when  such  gatherings  appear  to  have  been  characterised  by  a 
dangerous  amount  of  boisterous  joviality  likely  to  end  in  unseemly 
talk  and  conduct.  Mr.  Aufrere  was  appointed  Kector  of  the  parish  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  ;  he  invariably  took  the  chair  at  the  tithe 
dinner,  which  seems  to  have  been  held  in,  or  near,  the  Black  Horse. 
The  two  Eectors  (for  there  are  two,  one  being  the  Lay  Kector,  who  was 
never  present  at  these  festivities)  shared  the  expense  of  the  entertain- 
ment, and  when  the  tithepayers  had  eaten  and  drunk  enough  to  be 
quite  good  for  them — that  is,  when  they  had  come  to  the  end  of  their 
liberal  allowance — some  one  was  deputed  to  call  upon  the  Rector  for 
a  song.  The  song  was  invariably  the  same,  and  was  called  The  Tithe  Pig. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  long  song,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  find 
out  what  the  story  was.  When  it  was  ended,  with  vociferous  applause 
every  man  rose  to  his  feet,  and  the  Rector,  tossing  a  guinea  upon  the 
table,  retired  from  the  assembly  of  roisterers,  leaving  them  to  spend 
the  guinea  as  they  pleased  under  another  chairman.  '  He  wasn't  half 
a  bad  little  gentleman  wasn't  Mr.  Aufrere,  and  he  and  the  lady  would 
do  a  kindness  to  any  one — that  they  would.  Preach  ?  I  don't  recollect 
as  any  one  made  much  o'  the  preaching  in  those  days.  We  mostly 
did  w'rout  it.' 

Did  the  people  attend  the  church  ?  The  impression  left  upon 
me  by  all  that  I  can  pick  up  from  tradition  is  that,  at  least  as  far 
down  as  the  first  forty  years  of  the  century,  everybody  attended  the 
parish  church  on  Sunday  mornings.  Afternoon  services  appear  to 
have  been  rare  and  evening  services  were  unheard  of.  Working  in 
their  little  gardens  on  Sunday  afternoons  appears  to  have  been  the 
universal  practice  ;  partly  because  the  labourers'  hours  were  much 
longer  then  than  now,  and  partly  because  on  Sunday  afternoons  the 
men  had  nothing  else  to  do  but  dig  in  their  little  allotments. 

Seaming  had  a  Sunday  school  many  years  before  those  valuable 
institutions  were  generally  adopted  in  England.  Here  it  seems  to 
have  grown  out  of  what  we  should  now  call  an  infant  school,  which 
was  started  by  the  Rector's  wife  and  Mrs.  Grirling  about  1810. 

'  My  grandmother  used  to  keep  a  school  for  the  little  uns  as  was 
too  young  to  go  to  the  free  school.  And  grandmother  used  to  teach 
'em  right  well !  She  was  a  wonderful  good  scholar.  Mrs.  Aufrere  used 
to  pay  for  them,  and  Mrs.  Girling  she  used  to  give  'em  straw  bonnets 
with  a  bit  of  ribbon  round  'em  and  little  shawls  to  keep  'em  warm 
and  make  'em  all  look  alike,  and  very  pretty  they  looked  too  when 
bhey  came  to  church — for  they  all  had  to  go  to  church,  you  know  ! ' 
But  even  then  it  is  significant  that  there  were  at  least  two  opposition 
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dame  schools  going  on  at  the  same  time  within  a  mile  or  so  of  the 
first.  One  of  these  was  started  about  eighty  years  ago  by  a  Mrs. 
Skayce,  just  outside  the  bounds  of  our  parish.  She  too  '  was  a  wonder- 
ful great  scholar/  and  she  taught  her  small  pupils  not  only  their 
letters  but  reading  and  writing  and  other  polite  arts.  Mrs.  Skayce 
was,  I  gather,  a  very  rigid  and  terrible  old  lady.  She  charged  two- 
pence a  week  for  every  child.  She  was  a  very  strict  and  uncom- 
promising dissenter,  and  she  made  it  a  condition  that  every  one  of 
the  little  mites  from  three  to  six  years  old  should  accompany  her  to 
the  Dissenting  chapel  at  Dereham  every  Sunday  morning,  walking 
two  and  two,  hand  in  hand.  Think  of  that  procession  of  little 
toddlers  marching  solemnly  along  those  two  miles  of  dirty  road,  with 
Mrs.  Skayce  and  a  neighbour  or  two  like-minded  with  herself  bring- 
ing up  the  rear,  and  marching  home  another  two  miles  when  the 
ceremony  ended  with  *  a  little  prayer  ' ! 

'  How  many  of  them  were  there  ?  ' 

'  Mostly  about  thirty  of  us.     You  remember,  don't  you,  John  ? ' 

'  0'  course  I  do !  We  stretched  a  goodish  way  across  Dereham 
market-place.  Some  on  us  used  to  carry  the  little  ones  for  a  bit 
when  they  was  tired.  But  when  we  got  near  to  Dereham  old  mother 
Skayce  used  to  say,  "  Git  on,  children  ! — git  on  !  Two  and  two — two 
and  two!"  And  sometimes  the  gentlefolks  would  stop  and  take 
notice  of  us,  but  old  mother  Skayce  wouldn't  put  up  with  it.  She 
fared  as  if  she  was  a-defying  the  gentlefolks  with  her  "  Two  and  two, 
children — two  and  two  !  " 

The  youngest  of  the  interlocutors  in  this  little  dialogue  is  just 
eighty. 

Our  ancient  hostel,  the  Black  Horse,  which  is  a  now  as  well- 
conducted  a  roadside  inn  as  well  could  be,  has  had  a  good  character, 
I  think,  for  some  fifty  or  sixty  years.  But  in  the  first  twenty  years 
of  the  century  it  was  famous  for  the  continual  pugilistic  encounters 
that  were  going  on  then.  The  old  stories  are  almost  incredible. 
One  old  woman  assured  me  that  she  had  known — and  my  impres- 
sion is  she  told  me  she  had  seen — *  as  many  as  five  couples  mauling 
one  another '  in  a  single  week. 

Occasionally  these  fights  were  carried  on  with  the  most  brutal 
ferocity,  and  kicking  was  very  frequently  part  of  the  game.  I  have 
often  suspected  that  the  dreadful  cases  of  bad  legs,  which  were  so  much 
more  common  formerly  among  the  old  men  than  they  are  now,  were 
the  results  of  kicks  on  the  shins  given  freely  in  the  old  days.  Some 
men  seem  to  have  had  quite  a  horrible  liking  for  this  '  sport.'  '  Why, 
old  X.  who  was  dead  afore  you  came,  sir.  He'd  fight  any  man  for  a 
later.  But  he  found  his  master  at  last !  There  was  a  stranger  came 
in  one  night ;  nobody  knew  who  he  was  ;  and  he  sat  down  and  said 
nothing,  and  they  looked  at  him  and  some  one  said  as  he  looked  like 
a  powerful  strong  sort  of  man,  though  he  wasn't  so  very  tall  neither — 
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and  X.  he  got  near  him  and  pickt  a  quarrel  with  him.  And  no  one 
knowed  how  it  began  ;  but  before  they  could  get  into  the  yard  that 
travelling-man  was  too  quick  for  X.,  and  he  gripped  him  in  his  arms 
and  flung  him  over  the  table  where  they  was  drinking,  and  he  a'most 
broke  his  back.  He  never  was  a  man  no  more.  And  while  they 
was  picking  him  up  that  stranger  made  off,  and  no  one  knew  what 
became  of  him  and  no  one  asked,  as  I  ever  heard.  But  X.  was  a 
cripple  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Lost  the  use  of  his  legs,  I  mean.  But 
it  took  him  all  ten  years  though  for  him  to  die  of  his  hurt.' 

There  is  something  not  only  sad  and  horrible  about  this  kind  of 
thing,  but  something  even  disgusting  and  revolting  in  the  hideous 
callousness  that  followed  upon  familiarity  with  all  these  fierce  en- 
counters. Happily  they  have  all  passed  away  from  among  us  during 
the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.  And  no  wise  man  can  be  other 
than  thankful  that  it  is  so. 

But  while  the  fear  of  the  law  has  done  its  work  in  making  our 
people  incomparably  more  respectable  and  orderly  than  their  sires,  they 
have  lost  something  too.  They  have  lost  all  that  spontaneity  which, 
while  it  led  now  and  then  to  a  great  deal  of  mischief  and  practical 
joking,  yet  gave  scope  to  the  development  of  eccentricities  of 
character  and  to  the  free  play  of  such  rollicking  fun  and  riotous 
mirth  as  were  the  natural  outcome  of  mere  high  spirits.  Many  of 
our  elders  had  a  few  old  songs  which  they  sang  over  and  over  again 
at  the  rough  merry-makings  and  the  harvest  suppers.  Old  Harry 
Judd  had  a  very  favourite  song  entitled  The  Blues,  which  the  old 
folks  are  never  tired  of  talking  of.  When  he  was  long  past  seventy 
it  was  a  sight  to  see  the  roguish  twinkle  of  his  sly  old  eyes  when 
you  mentioned  his  famous  song.  But  for  all  my  trying  I  never 
could  get  him  to  sing  it  to  me — not  a  verse  of  it !  He  went  so  far 
as  to  chuckle  at  the  mention  of  his  vocal  powers.  But  he  had  got 
ashamed  of  it  too ;  though,  from  all  I  have  heard,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  ashamed  of  in  his  song.  Only  the  time  for  singing  had  passed 
away,  and  it  is  and  must  be  hard  to  sing  with  real  effect  a  roaring 
old  ballad  in  cold  blood  to  an  audience  of  one,  and  that  one  the  parson. 

Dancing  has  almost  become  a  dead  art  in  our  Norfolk  villages, 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  has  been  a  loss  and  not  a  gain 
among  the  people.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  in  1887, 
some  one — I  forget  who — insisted  on  our  having  a  dance  in  the 
meadow  where  the  feasting  was  carried  on.  Only  two  oldish  women 
and  the  son  of  one  of  them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  show  off.  But 
the  figures  and  the  turn-abouts  and  the  Terpsichorean  '  fandangles  ' 
which  they  went  through  were  wonderful  to  see,  and  as  they  warmed 
up  to  their  work  the  dear  old  women  seemed  to  throw  themselves  back 
into  the  merry  days  of  their  youth  and  to  forget  the  years  that  had 
passed  since  hornpipes  and  reels  and  rough  minuets  were  the  fashion. 

As  matters  stand  now,  among  our  country  folk  everybody  is  like 
everybody  else,  and  everything  that  approaches  eccentricity  of 
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character  is  frowned  upon  as  something  not  quite  proper.  The 
tremendous  forces  of  repression  which  have  been  steadily  at  work 
for  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  have  reduced  the  pleasures  of  the 
country  folk  to  a  minimum,  and  banished  from  our  midst  those 
more  or  less  harmless  diversions — from  skittles  upwards — which  gave 
some  outlet  for  the  exuberant  vitality  of  their  grandfathers.  As  one 
growled  out  to  me  in  his  indignation  at  not  being  allowed  to  make 
a  short  cut  across  the  railroad  on  his  way  home  from  his  work  :  '  You 
mayn't  do  this,  and  you  mayn't  do  that,  and  you  mayn't  do  the 
other  now;  till  you  don't  know  what  you  may  do.  Them  ten 
commandments  was  bad  enough,  but  there  was  only  ten  on  'em. 
Who's  a-going  to  say  what  you  may  do  now  ?  Lawk  a  mussy ! 
they  won't  let  you  die  quiet  in  your  bed  soon,  w'rout  calling  in  the 
parish  doctor  to  say  whether  your  time's  come !  Why,  they'd  a 
shut  up  old  Bright  Trollop  in  the  asylum  if  he'd  been  alive  now. 
They'd  ha'  said  he  wasn't  fit  to  take  care  of  his-self,  that  they  would  ! ' 

I  pricked  up  my  ears.  '  Who  was  Bright  Trollop  ? '  '  Oh  !  I  don't 
know.  You  must  go  to  Betsy  Upton.  She'll  tell  you  all  about  him.' 

So  to  Betsy  Upton  I  repaired,  and  a  highly  interesting  account 
she  gave  me  of  Bright  Trollop,  which  I  hope  my  readers  will  forgive 
me  for  introducing  in  this  connection. 

'  Who  was  Bright  Trollop,  Betsy? ' 

'  Who  ?  He  was  my  great  grandfather,  and  you  may  see  his 
stone  in  the  churchyard.  You've  heard  talk  of  "  Trollop's  Folly" — 
you  must  ha'  done ! ' 

On  my  expressing  my  absolute  ignorance  of  Mr.  Bright  Trollop 
and  of  his  sayings  or  doings,  I  was  favoured  with  the  following  story. 

Before  I  tell  it,  however,  I  must  needs  express  my  belief  that 
Charles  Dickens  can  hardly  have  been  ignorant  of  some  of  the  talk 
about  Trollop's  eccentricities  when  he  described  the  '  Castle '  in  Great 
Expectations,  which  Wemmick  had  constructed  for  himself  with  his 
own  hands  at  Walworth. 

Probably  Dickens  heard  the  gossip  about  our  Seaming  mansion 
in  one  of  his  East  Anglian  pilgrimages.  Be  that  as  it  may.  The 
following  is  a  narrative  of  facts. 

Brightmore  Trollop  began  life  as  a  carver  in  wood  during  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  attained  such  fame  for  his 
skill  that  he  managed  to  scrape  together  quite  a  little  fortune. 
'  There  used  to  be  lots  o'  things  as  Bright  Trollop  carved  in  the 
gentlefolks'  houses  at  one  time.  I've  heerd  my  mother  talk  of  'em 
often — sich  as  chairs  and  great  bedsteads.  There  was  one  beautiful 
great  carved  bedstead  as  I  remember  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  but  I 
can't  tell  what  came  of  it.' 

Having  made  his  pile,  Bright  Trollop  gave  up  his  carving  and 
settled  in  Skeorn's  Inga  about  the  year  1750,  taking  a  farm  of  about 
a  hundred  acres,  with  a  farmhouse  that  is  all  but  the  most  picturesque 
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little  dwelling  in  the  parish  to  this  day.  He  took  it  into  his  head 
to  lay  out  a  garden,  not  on  his  own  farm,  but  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off;  and  I  suspect  he  must  have  bought  the  little  patch  of 
ground  from  one  of  the  small  owners,  of  whom  there  were  so  many 
in  those  days.  The  farming  business  did  not  give  sufficient  employ- 
ment to  his  active  mind,  and  he  spent  all  his  spare  time  upon  his 
garden.  In  process  of  time  he  had  surrounded  his  little  freehold  [?] 
with  a  very  thick  hedge  '  such  as  no  one  couldn't  see  through,'  and 
being  a  very  ingenious  personage  he  contrived  a  kind  of  labyrinth 
1  and  gravel  walks  going  all  sorts  of  ways  ; '  and  he  dug  what  he'd  call 
a  lake — '  that  wasn't  no  better  nor  a  pit.'  ...  '  Yes  it  were  !  That 
were  a  pond  !  I've  often  heerd  tell  of  the  pond.  That  weren't  no 
pit.  Why,  that  weren't  no  more  nor  a  yard  deep,  and  folks  said  as 
he  puddled  it  wi'  clay  his- self.' 

The  subtle  distinction  between  a  pond  and  a  pit  must  be  left. 
'Bright,  he'd  used  to  call  it  his  lake.  Why,  they  was  always 
a-talking  of  Trollop's  Folly  when  we  was  young.' 

In  the  midst  of  this  earthly  Paradise  there  was  a  little  round 
house  which  Mr.  Trollop  had  built  with  his  own  hands.  It  had  a 
door  and  a  window,  and  was  full  of  '  all  sorts  of  curious  things  as 
Bright  had  got  together,  and  that  got  to  be  so  heavy  at  last  that 
when  he  was  an  old  man  he  couldn't  move  it  as  he  used.' 

Move  it  ?  Was  it  on  wheels  ?  No ;  this  palace  of  delights  was 
fixed  in  some  miraculous  way  on  a  kind  of  table  and  it  turned  upon 
a  swivel.1  '  Nobody  never  could  make  out  how  he  did  it.  He  was 
that  crafty  as  he  kind  o'  puzzled  'em  all ! '  Having  exercised  his 
genius  for  many  years  upon  this  splendid  palace  and  park  of  his,  he 
acquired  a  very  wide  renown.  People  used  to  come  for  miles  to  pay 
Mr.  Trollop  a  visit.  *  The  gentlefolks  they  was  proud  of  him,  I've 
heerd  say,  and  they'd  do  anything  for  old  Bright,  as  they  called  him.' 
Sometimes  the  old  man  when  he  saw  them  coming  would  give  his 
house  a  turn.  Lo !  There  was  no  door  and  no  window  to  be  seen, 
for  '  there  was  a  kind  of  a  wooden  wall,  as  you  may  say,  that  fitted 
all  round  that  inside  chamber — like  a  great  overcoat  of  boards,  as  you 
may  say.'  The  would-be  visitors,  after  knocking  at  the  overcoat  for  a 
while,  would  be  greeted  by  the  voice  of  old  Bright  bidding  them  go 
round  to  the  door,  which  they  never  found  until  he  was  pleased  to  give 
liis  revolving  house  a  turn,  then  the  door  came  into  sight,  and  old 
Bright  stood  looking  out  of  the  window  laughing  at  the  gentlefolks. 
Mr.  Trollop  prided  himself  greatly  upon  his  gooseberries  and  his 
apples.  There  never  were  such  gooseberries.  But  when  a  dish  of 
these  giants  was  brought  upon  the  table  it  was  as  likely  as  not  to 
disappear  suddenly,  how  no  one  could  imagine.  Also  there  were 

1  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  from  my  informants  the  little  house  was  moved  about 
In  the  same  way  as  the  sails  of  a  windmill  were  swung  round  to  catch  every  change 
of  wind.  The  mechanism  which  Trollop  invented,  however,  was  in  some  way  con- 
cealed from  view  by  the  screen  which  the  overcoat  afforded. 
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occasions  when  the  palace  smelt  very  strong  indeed  of  apples,  and 
Bright  would  assure  his  callers  that  there  were  sacks  of  them,  and 
any  one  who  could  find  them  should  have  of  the  very  best  of  them  to 
take  away.  Of  course  nobody  ever  did  find  them  till  Bright  showed 
them  how.  That  was  part  of  the  game.  One  device  of  the  old  man 
he  was  exquisitely  pleased  with  putting  in  practice.  A  visitor  would 
declare  that  it  was  time  to  go  home  now.  Then  there  came  a  creak- 
ing sound  '  of  that  there  swivel.'  The  party  rose  to  go.  They  opened 
the  door — the  only  door — and  to  their  horror  they  found  themselves 
facing  the  '  lake,'  whose  wide  expanse  and  fathomless  depth  appalled 
them.  They  were  actually  at  its  very  edge.  '  Oh !  Mr.  Trollop, 
we  can't  get  out  that  way.  It  is  the  wrong  door.  What  shall  we 
do  ? '  &c.,  &c.  Whereupon  the  creaking  '  of  that  there  swivel '  began 
again  ;  and  the  gentlefolks  departed,  having  by  some  other  miracu- 
lous process  been  provided  with  an  apple  a-piece  and  in  high  spirits 
at  their  escape  from  the  uncanny  devices  of  the  wizard  and  all  the 
perils  of  The  Folly. 

'  Ah !  But  that  was  a  wonderful  place  !  I've  heerd  the  old 
people  tell  all  sorts  of  wonderful  stories  about  Trollop's  Folly. 
And  that  was  a  rare  pity  as  that  wasn't  kept  up.  But  you  see  as 
the  last  of  they  Trollops,  he  went  on  bad  and  he  had  to  go.  It 
was  just  as  old  Bright  kind  o'  prophesied,  for  he'd  carved  in  big 
letters  on  The  Folly— 

'  TKAben  5*111  Deafc  an&  come  no  more 
Gbfs  place  will  be  as  'twas  afore/ 


Brightmore  Trollop  died  on  the  27th  of  March,  and  was  buried 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1802.  He  is  described  in  the  Register  as  '  an 
aged  farmer.'  Some  of  his  handiwork,  and  many  of  the  trees  he  had 
planted,  appear  to  have  remained  for  people  to  stare  at  and  talk 
about  till  the  railway  ran  through  or  near  The  Folly,  and  though  the 
place  is  not,  and  never  will  be,  '  as  'twas  afore,'  yet  the  new  has 
perhaps  improved  upon  the  old. 

What  a  very  dull  world  it  will  be  when  there  remains  no  more  folly 
in  it.  What  a  dreary  life  it  will  be  when  all  picturesqueness  has  become 
eliminated ;  when  a  horrible  monotony  of  universal  conformity  makes 
it  unlawful  and  impossible  for  men  and  women  to  differ  from  one  another 
in  anything ;  when  there  are  no  more  queer  characters  outside  the 
lunatic  asylums ;  when  all  the  birds  sing  the  same  songs  and  dress  alike 
in  the  winter  and  in  the  summer ;  when  all  the  men  and  women  speak 
the  same  language,  and  all  the  dear  quaint  varieties  of  dialect  have 
become  eliminated,  when  all  the  dogs  wag  the  same  tails,  and — 
saddest  consummation  of  all — when  all  the  elders  tell  the  same 
stories,  and  none  of  those  stories  have  any  point  or  interest  in  them. 

AUGUSTUS  JESSOPP. 
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THE  'PERSEUS  AND  ANDROMEDA' 
OF  TITIAN 


THE  object  of  these  remarks  is  to  record  that  the  writer  has  had  the 
great  good  fortune  to  rediscover  at  Hertford  House  and,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Trustees,  to  place  for  the  first  time  in  the  Wallace 
Collection  a  once  famous  work  of  Titian's  late  time,  which  for  many 
years  has  been  lost  to  the  world.  This  is  the  '  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda/ painted  at  a  late  period  in  the  long  and  splendid  career  of  the 
master  for  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain,  and  thus  forming  one  of  the 
series  which  comprised,  among  other  canvases  of  world-wide  celebrity, 
the  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  of  which  the  original  is  in  the  Prado 
Museum  at  Madrid  ;  the  '  Danae  and  the  Golden  Eain '  in  the 
same  gallery ;  the  '  Diana  and  Actseon '  and  *  Diana  and  Calisto ' 
of  the  Bridgewater  Gallery ;  the  {  Kape  of  Europa,'  which  was  until 
lately  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Darnley  at  Cobham,  but  is  now  at 
Boston,  U.S.A.,  in  that  of  Mrs.  John  Gardner;  and  the  'Jupiter  and 
Antiope,'  better  known  as  the  '  Venere  del  Prado,'  which  hangs  in 
the  Long  Gallery  of  the  Louvre,  recalling  more  nearly  than  does 
even  Titian's  much  earlier  'Venus  of  Urbino,'  in  the  Tribuna  of 
the  Uffizi,  the  '  Venus  '  of  Giorgione  painted  some  sixty  years  earlier 
in  the  century.  The  first  mention  of  the  work  now  to  be  described 
is  to  be  found  in  Vasari's  Lives.  Having  spoken  of  the  '  Venus  and 
Adonis/  which  had  been  sent  to  Philip  while  he  sojourned  in  London, 
and  in  the  sending  had  suffered  a  serious  injury,  the  trace  of  which 
is  still  clearly  to  be  discerned  as  it  hangs  in  the  Madrid  Gallery,  he 
goes  on  to  say  : 

In  a  painting  of  the  same  size  he  depicted  Andromeda  bound  to  the  rock,  and 
Perseus  in  the  act  of  freeing  her  from  the  sea  monster,  than  which  it  is  not 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  more  attractive  picture  ;  as  well  as  another  '  Diana/ 
who  making  halt  at  a  spring  with  her  nymphs  changes  Actseon  into  a  stag.  He 
also  painted  a  '  Europa/  passing  the  sea  on  the  back  of  the  bull ;  which  paintings 
are  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  Most  Catholic  King  for  the  vivacity  which  Titian 
aas  imparted  to  the  figures  with  the  colours  of  his  brush — making  them  like  life 
,md  nature.  It  is  very  true,  however,  that  the  method  of  execution  adopted  by 
iiim  in  these  last  pieces  is  widely  different  from  the  method  of  his  youth.  The 
works  of  the  first  time,  be  it  remembered,  are  wrought  out  with  incredible  delicacy 
and  thoroughness,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  seen  either  close  to  the  eye  or  at  a 
distance.  Those  of  the  last  time  are  executed  with  strokes  of  the  brush  broadly 
dashed  in,  and  with  (colour)  blots,  so  that  they  cannot  be  appreciated  at  close 
quarters,  but  from  afar  appear  perfect. 
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If  this  passage  has  been  quoted  (in  a  somewhat  free  translation) 
at  greater  length  than  the  occasion  would  seem  to  warrant,  the 
reason  is  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  better  or  more 
closely  fitting  description  of  the  peculiar  technique  which  distin- 
guishes the  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda '  of  Hertford  House  than  is 
here  afforded.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  place  the  sending  off  of  the 
picture  from  Titian's  studio  to  Spain  in  the  year  1556.  The  writer, 
relying  on  the  fact  that  there  is  no  positive  evidence  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  its  arrival  at  any  particular  date,  and  drawing  an  infer- 
ence, too,  from  the  advanced,  almost '  impressionistic '  technique  which 
it  reveals,  would  like  to  place  it  a  few  years  later  still  in  this  late  stage 
of  the  long  life — that  is  to  say,  about  1562,  the  year  which  saw  the 
completion  of  the  '  Europa.'  The  fact  that  it  was  engraved  in  1565 
by  Cornelius  Cort  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  master  is  not 
in  itself  conclusive,  seeing  that  the  engraving  might  well  have  been 
done — as  so  many  engravings  were  actually  done — from  a  copy  or 
reduced  studio  reproduction.1 

The  first  mention  of  the  picture  being  on  the  stocks,  or  in  the 
brain  of  the  creator,  is  contained  in  the  letter,  written  during  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1554,  in  which  the  aged  painter  offers  to  his 
royal  patron  his  congratulations,  not  so  much  on  his  marriage  as 
on  the  new  kingdom  which  Grod  has  granted  to  him,  and  announces 
at  the  same  time  the  despatch  of  the  '  Venus  and  Adonis.'  He  goes 
on  to  say  : 

And  seeing  that  the  '  Danae  '  which  I  have  already  sent  to  your  Majesty  was  pre- 
sented entirely  from  the  front,  I  have  sought,  by  way  of  variety,  in  this  second  poem 
(poesia)  to  show  the  opposite  side,  so  that  the  closet  which  is  to  hold  both  may 
be  the  more  pleasing  to  the  view.  Soon  I  will  send  to  your  Majesty  the  poem  of 
'  Perseus  and  Andromeda,'  which  will  show  yet  another  aspect,  differing  from  this 
last,  as  will  be  the  case  also  with  a  '  Medea  and  Jason.'  T  hope,  with  the  aid  of 
God,  to  send  in  addition  a  most  devotional  work,  which  I  have  had  in  hand  for 
ten  years  already,  and  in  which  I  hope  that  your  Serenity  will  recognise  all  the 
force  of  the  art  which  your  servant  Titian  is  able  to  infuse  into  his  painting. 

Here  we  see  the  master,  openly  and  with  a  naivete  which  excludes 
all  idea  of  hypocrisy,  ministering  to  the  two  great  cravings  of  the 
sinister  monarch's  life.  He  must  have  devotional  pieces  answering 
to  the  sombre  ardours  which  smoulder  in  his-  breast ;  he  must  have 
at  the  same  time  visions  of  feminine  loveliness  not  all  celestial  but,  on 
the  contrary,  near  enough  to  earth  to  feed  his  sensuous  passion  without 
offending  either  his  personal  dignity  or  the  dignity  of  art.  And  Titian 
can,  frankly  and  without  arriere-pensee  at  this  stage  of  his  career, 
supply  these  two  cravings.  His  own  passion  for  feminine  loveliness 
has  in  old  age  become  but  the  more  intense,  and  in  its  growth  has  ap- 

'  The  *  Perseus  and  Andromeda '  was  also,  according  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
engraved  by  T,  Bertoli  and  Battista  Fontana.  It  was  much  later  on  engraved  by 
J,  L.  Delignpn  for  the  great  illustrated  work  on  the  Orleans  Gallery. 
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preached  but  the  nearer  to  earth.  At  the  same  time  his  devotional 
ardour,  born  seemingly  of  the  Catholic  Eevival  and  its  environing 
atmosphere,  has  increased  tenfold.  The  half-pagan  serenity  of  the  early 
days,  when  Giorgione  and  Titian  led  Venetian  art  by  soft  gradations 
over  the  debatable  land  which  lies  between  the  Quattrocento  and  the 
Cinquecento,  has  long  since  vanished.  In  its  place  reign  a  deep- 
seated  volcanic  fire,  a  passionate  spirit  of  worship,  an  awe  closely 
akin  to  dread.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  Tartuffe  about  the 
Boyal  patron  or  the  supreme  painter,  his  servant.  The  one  gives 
the  rein  without  ostentation,  but  without  concealment,  to  the 
C3lestial  and  the  terrestrial  passion  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
other  without  false  shame  seeks  to  soothe  and  content  the  king's 
aspirations  and  desires,  and  does  so  the  more  successfully  because 
they  answer  to  his  own  as  old  age  has  developed  and  transformed 
them.  But  we  stray  too  far  from  our  picture,  and  the  simple  facts 
vhich  must  be  recounted  in  connection  with  its  rediscovery. 

On  the  strength  of  the  extant  correspondence  between  King 
Philip,  Titian  and  Francesco  Vargas,  dating  from  the  spring  of  1556, 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  surmised  that  the  *  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda '  was  among  the  canvases  sent  off  to  Philip  at  Brussels  in  that 
year.  There  is,  however,  no  direct  evidence  that  this  was  the  case. 
This  particular  painting  may  have  been — and  the  writer  from  intrinsic 
evidence  believes  it  to  have  been — detained  in  Titian's  studio  for  some 
few  years  beyond  this  date.  However  this  may  be,  when  Vasari,  having 
in  preparation  the  second  edition  of  the  Lives  which  appeared  in  1568, 
visited  Venice  in  1566,  and  there  renewed  his  friendship  with  Titian — 
then  on  the  high  road  to  ninety,  but  still  a  supreme  master  of  his  craft 
— the  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda '  had  already  departed  for  Spain,  since 
he  describes  it  in  the  terms  already  quoted.  So  far  as  the  writer  has 
hitherto  been  able  to  ascertain — and  it  is  best  to  own  frankly  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  devote  any  time  to  special  research  on  this  par- 
ticular point — there  is  no  record  of  the  history  which  may  have  been 
that  of  the  picture  in  Spain.  We  know  nothing  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  may  have  passed  when  it  formed  part  of  the  royal 
collection  there,  or  later  on,  when,  like  so  many  other  works  from  the 
same  great  brush  and  of  the  same  provenance — notably  the  *  Diana 
and  Actseon,'  the  4  Diana  and  Calisto,'  the  '  Europa,'  the  '  Venere  del 
Prado ' — it  passed  the  Pyrenees  to  find  a  home  in  a  Northern  collec- 
tion. Additional  proof  that  it  did  actually,  like  its  fellows,  reach 
Spain,  and  take  its  place  among  the  treasures  of  Philip's  cabinet, 
if--  afforded  by  the  list  of  paintings  delivered  to  the  king  during  the 
preceding  twenty-five  years,  and  still  unpaid  for,  which  Titian  in 
1574 — that  is  at  the  age  of  ninety-six — drew  up  with  the  aid  of  his 
trusted  son  Orazio,  and  presented  to  his  august  patron  through  the 
secretary  Antonio  Perez. 

The  following  is  an  extract,  so  far  as  it  concerns  us,  from  the  list, 
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of  canvases  in  respect  of  which  he  supplicated  for  payment.     Pathetic- 
is  the  confession  of  the  failing  old  man  (who  remains,  however,  as- 
eager  as  ever  when  the  concern  is  with  money  matters)  that  he  cannot 
recollect  all  the  pictures  sent  to  the  King  within  the  period  covered, 
and  must  therefore  beg  that  '  Signor  Alons,  painter  to  his  Majesty  '-- 
that  is  to  say,  the  portrait-painter  Alonso  Sanchez  Coello — will  com- 
plete the  enumeration  by  adding  those  which  are  missing  from  it. 
Extract  from  the  Memorial, 

'Venus  and  Adonis '  (Prado  Museum  at  Madrid). 
'Calisto  pregnant  by  Jove  '  (Bridgewater  Gallery). 
'  Actteon  appears  at  the  Bath'  (Bridgewater  Gallery). 
'  Andromeda  bound  to  the  Rock '  (Wallace  Collection  at  Hertford  House). 
'Europa  borne  off  by  the  Bull'  (Mrs.  John  Gardner's  collection,  Boston, 
U.S.A.). 

1  Venus  to  whom  Love  holds  the  Mirror'  (The  Hermitage). 

'The  Nude  (Nymph)  with  the  Landscape  and  the  Satyr '  (The  Louvre). 

The  place  given  to  the  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda '  in  this  list  is  a> 
useful  bit  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  writer's  inference  that  the 
picture  was  sent  off  to  Philip  some  years  later  than  the  date 
approximately  given  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. 

Then  comes  a  wide  gap  indeed,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  in- 
time  be  filled  up  by  further  and  more  leisurely  research.  The 
'  Perseus  and  Andromeda  '  next  appears  in  the  great  Orleans  Gallery 
of  the  Palais  Royal,  the  Italian  pictures  in  which  were  dispersed  in 
London  in  1798,  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  Earl  Grower  (afterwards 
Marquis  of  Stafford),  and  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  forming  a  kind  of 
syndicate  among  themselves  for  the  occasion,  and  afterwards  selling 
by  public  auction  such  works  as  they  did  not,  under  the  special  arrange- 
ment which  existed  among  them,  think  fit  to  reserve  for  their  own 
collections.  It  was  engraved  for  the  sumptuous  publication  of  the 
Galerie  du  Palais  Royal.  The  history  of  this  publication  in  its  suc- 
cessive stages  is  very  curious.  The  gap  between  the  issue  of  the  first 
and  second  volumes  covered  the  period  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
early  years  of  the  Empire.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1786, 
and  included  most  of  the  Italian  pictures,  but  not  our  *  Perseus  and 
Andromeda.'  Then  came  the  great  upheaval,  the  shattering  of  the 
monarchy,  and,  following  upon  it,  the  well-merited  catastrophe  to  the 
head  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  the  infamous  regicide,  Philippe  Egalite. 
The  magnificent  collection  was  for  ever  dispersed,  the  greater  part 
being  absorbed  by  England  under  the  circumstances  already  referred 
to.  Still  the  plates  were  there,  and  the  text  of  the  splendid  Catalogue 
Raisonne-was,  as  we  may  guess,  already  prepared.  In  the  year  1808, 
when"  ipe  Empire  was  at  its  zenith  of  glory  and  influence,  appeared 
the  second  and  third  volumes.  These,  with  the  exception  of  an 
initial  sect/on,  taking  in  a  few  Italian  pictures,  were  devoted  to  the 
\ 
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'Flemish,  Dutch,  German,  and  Spanish  schools.  Our  '  Perseus  and 
Andromeda '  is  the  sixth  plate  in  the  second  volume.  The  description 
given  in  the  text  fits  the  Hertford  House  canvas  so  exactly  that  a 
portion  of  it  is  here  given  in  the  original : 

On  y  admire  un  gout  de  dessin  fin  et  de"licat,  un  effet  harmonieux.  Andro- 
mede  surtout  est  remarquable  pour  la  beaute"  du  coloris.  Son  attitude  est  simple 
et  naturelle ;  elle  est  enchaine'e  a  un  rocher  dont  la  masse  large  et  vigoureuse  forme 
un  beau  contraste  avec  le  ton  vapoureux  des  eaux,  du  ciel  et  du  lointain.  On 
apper9oit  [sic]  des  coquilles,  du  corail,  et  des  plantes  que  la  mer  a  jette"s  [«tc]  au 
bas  de  la  roche  qui  occupe  le  premier  plan.  On  voit  dans  le  second  plan  une  ville 
et  un  peuple  nombreux,  qui  borde  le  rivage  de  la  mer.  .  .  . 

The  engraving  prepared  expressly  for  the  work  by  J.  L.  Delignon  is, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  in  entire  agreement  with  our  picture. 

Buchanan's  Memoirs  of  Painting,  which  give  in  extenso  the 
transactions  in  connection  with  the  partition  of  the  Orleans  Gallery 
in  1798,  and  the  subsequent  sale  of  the  unreserved  pictures,  show- 
that  the  *  Perseus  and  Andromeda'  was  among  the  latter,  that  it  was 
then  valued  at  700  guineas  and  purchased  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the  picture- 
dealer.  And  then  so  far  as  art  criticism  is  concerned,  comes  a  period 
of  oblivion  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  The  '  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda '  of  Titian  is  mentioned  no  more,  at  any  rate  as  Titian's  work. 
Strange  to  say,  the  most  industrious  critic  of  his  day — the  one  who, 
if  he  did  not  possess  the  highest  accomplishment,  at  any  rate  asserted 
the  highest  authority — happening  to  see  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
first,  the  original  and  then  the  only  extant  copy  of  our  picture, 
misdescribed  the  one,  and  furnished  with  not  only  false  but  divergent 
attributions  both  the  one  and  the  other.  The  writer  has  hitherto 
been  unable  to  ascertain  how,  at  what  period,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions the  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda '  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Seymour  family.  That  it  was  in  the  collection  at  Old  Hertford 
House  before  1857  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Waagen  saw  it 
there  in  the  course  of  what  must  have  been  a  much  too  hasty 
survey,  and  seeing  ascribed  it  to  Paolo  Veronese.  He  gives  the 
following  appreciative,  yet  in  part  erroneous,  description  of  the 
painting. 

Perseus  and  Andromeda.  She  is  fastened  to  the  rock  on  the  left,  while  he, 
.mounted  on  Pegasus,  is  attacking  the  monster.  Figures  life-size.  The  concep- 
tion is  very  animated,  the  dragon  of  admirable  invention  ;  the  colouring  of  a  power 
seldom  seen  in  his  pictures,  and  approaching  Titian.  The  landscape  also,  which 
occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  picture,  is  admirable.  Originally  in  the  possession 
of  Charles  the  First.2 

Now  there  is  no  Pegasus  in  our  '  Perseus  and  Andromeda.'  Old 
Titian  did  not  make  the  mistake — almost  consecrated  by  usage  in 
modern  renderings  of  this  well-worn  subject — of  giving  to  Perseus  the 

2  This  statement,  which  may  have  been  based  on  some  mark  formerly  on  the  back 
of  the  canvas,  is  not  borne  out  by  any  extant  catalogue  or  inventory  of  Charles  the 
1'irst's  collection. 
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winged  steed  who  belongs  to  Bellerophon.  The  hero  here  bestrides  no 
horse,  but  plunges  headlong  through  the  murky  air,  armed  with  the 
sickle-like  falchion  of  Hermes,  the  shield  which  stands  for  the  mirror 
of  Pallas,  the  helmet  of  Hades,  and  the  winged  sandals  which  are 
the  gift  of  the  nymphs.  At  the  same  time  it  will  b'e  noticed  that 
the  authoritative  German  critic  saw  and  felt  the  beauty  of  the  work, 
and  moreover  instinctively  divined  something  of  the  Titian  in  it. 
Strangest  of  all  is  the  fact  that  when  Dr.  Waagen,  some  four  or  five 
years  after  this  visit  to  the  Hertford  collection,  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  there  proceeded  with  a  high  hand  to  reform  arrangements 
and  modify  attributions,  he  saw  in  the  gallery  of  the  Hermitage 
the  textual  copy  by  some  subordinate  Venetian  painter  of  the 
*  Perseus  and  Andromeda/  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  deprive  it 
of  its  name  of  Titian,  and  to  classify  it  as  a  Tintoret — no  doubt 
on  the  strength  of  the  daring  and  violent  action  of  the  flying 
Perseus,  suggested,  it  may  be,  to  the  aged  master  by  some  work  of 
his  younger  rival.  The  Hermitage  copy  (No.  135,  catalogue  of 
1891)  had  been  acquired  in  1831  from  the  Narischkine  collection, 
as  a  Titian.  On  Dr.  Waagen's  authority  it  continued  to  bear  the 
inappropriate  name  of  Tintoret  until  the  present  director,  M.  de 
Somof,  in  his  admirable  catalogue — one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in 
any  European  museum — set  matters  right  and  restored  to  Titian 
the  invention  of  the  poesia.  He  calls  attention  to  the  identity  of  its 
design  with  that  of  the  engravings  by  B.  Fontana  and  Delignon,  and 
accurately  describes  the  work  as  a  copy  of  the  original  i  Perseus  and 
Andromeda'  done  by  some  pupil  of  Titian.  Of  the  existence  of  the 
original  at  Hertford  House  the  learned  and  courteous  director  of  the 
Hermitage  has  now  been  made  aware  by  a  personal  communica- 
tion from  the  writer. 

Our  picture,  though  it  must  have  remained  among  the 
possessions  of  the  Hertford  family,  was  clearly  in  later  years  not 
in  the  collection  shown  to  the  world.  It  is  not.  to  be  traced  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  Manchester  Fine  Arts  Exhibition  to  which  the  then 
Marquis  of  Hertford  sent  a  selection  of  his  most  esteemed  master- 
pieces. It  is  not  to  be  found  among  the  pictures  exhibited  by  the 
late  Sir  Richard  Wallace  at  Bethnal  Green  from  1872  to  1875,  on 
which  occasion  there  were,  curiously  enough,  shown  as  original 
Titians  a  reduced  copy  of  the  '  Danae  and  the  Golden  Rain,'  now 
in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  a  reduced  copy,  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned, of  the  *  Rape  of  Europa.'  Still  less  did  this  hitherto  con- 
temned canvas  of  Titian's  late  time  find  a  place  in  the  Wallace 
Collection  proper,  when  it  was  rearranged  in  the  enlarged  and 
reconstructed  Hertford  House  in  which  Sir  Richard  Wallace  placed 
his  treasures  when  they  were  removed  from  Bethnal  Green.  The 
writer  first  saw  it  hanging  sky-high  in  the  bath-room  which  was 
attached  to  the  private  apartments  on  the  first  floor.  Injured  by  the 
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damp  atmosphere  of  the  room,  and  darkened,  moreover,  By  super- 
posed layers  of  discoloured  varnish,  it  did  not  at  first  greatly  attract 
his  attention,  and  he  at  first  contented  himself  with  entering  it  in 
the  inventory  as  '  School  of  Titian/  It  was  only  when  the  pulling 
down  of  this  wing  commenced,  and  the  canvas  was  brought  from  its 
high  place  to  the  -ground,  that  it  became  evident  that  here  was 
under  its  veil  of  dirt  and  injury  an  inestimable  treasure.  Surmise 
did  not,  however,  become  certainty  until  the  painting  had  undergone 
a  careful  process  of  cleaning.  All  that  the  writer  was  able  to  do  at 
the  time  was  to  insert  a  tentative  note  on  the  point  in  his  *  Life  and 
Works  of  Titian.'  The  cleaning  of  the  ' Perseus  and  Andromeda' 
was  undertaken  by  the  noted  picture-restorer  Mr.  H.  Gr.  Haines,  and 
no  praise  is  too  high  for  the  patience  and  the  reverential  care  with 
which  he  performed  his  task.  All  the  old  discoloured  varnish  was 
removed  bit  by  bit,  but  no  new  paint  whatever  was  put  on,  except 
in  one  quite  unimportant  place,  where  an  ancient  injury  had  laid 
the  canvas  bare.  Mr.  Haines  was  able  to  contribute  an  important 
piece  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  identification  of  the  Hertford 
House  picture  as  the  original  work  by  Titian.  There  had  just  passed 
through  his  hands  most  of  the  paintings  in  the  Bridgewater  Gallery, 
and  among  them  the  '  Diana  and  Actseon '  and  '  Diana  and  Calisto ' 
more  than  once  referred  to  in  the  course  of  these  remarks.  He 
noticed  that  all  three  pictures  were  painted  on  the  same  very  fine 
canvas  of  a  quite  peculiar  texture.  The  swift,  bold  technique,  leav- 
ing this  canvas  almost  bare  in  parts,  rendered  observation  of  the 
point  in  each  case  easy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Titian's  list 
of  the  pictures  sent  from  time  to  time  to  King  Philip,  the  '  Diana 
and  Actseon '  and  '  Diana  and  Calisto '  appear  immediately  before  the 
'  Perseus  and  Andromeda.' 

It  will  be  readily  believed  that  the  painting  now  re-introduced  to 
the  world  has  not  passed  unscathed  through  all  its  vicissitudes  and 
especially  that  most  trying  one  of  all,  the  banishment  of  a  quarter  of 
a  century  to  a  bath-room.  All  the  same,  the  great  work  is  much  less 
obscured  by  the  profaning  hand  of  the  restorer  than  many  a  Titian 
which  to  the  casual  observer  might  seem  to  be  in  a  higher  state  of 
preservation.  There  is  more  of  the  master's  own  handling,  more  of  his 
own  brush  work,  to  be  seen  in  it  than,  for  instance,  in  the  *  Venus  of 
the  Mirror '  in  the  Hermitage,  or  even  the  (  Venere  del  Prado '  of  the 
Louvre.  As  it  hangs  now  in  the  great  gallery  at  Hertford  House 
in  a  place  of  honour,  but  yet  too  high  to  be  appreciated  without 
effort  at  its  true  worth,  it  will  be  seen  and  judged  by  the  whole 
world.  Its  artistic  value,  its  state  of  preservation  can  and  will  be 
diversely  appreciated ;  but  the  writer  confidently  expects  and  believes 
that  all  students  of  Venetian  art  and  of  Titian  in  particular  will  agree 
with  him  that  we  have  here,  resuscitated  from  unmerited  oblivion, 
the  original  *  Perseus  and  Andromeda.'  The  canvas,  when  closely 
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studied,  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  put  by  and  then  taken 
up  again  at  a  later  period — to  be  vivified  by  the  magic  touches  of  the 
old  magician's  brush,  here  giving  accent  and  pictorial  value  to  the 
diaphanous  scarf  of  Andromeda,  to  the  rocks,  the  corals,  and  the 
seaweed  there  churning  the  deep  green  sea  into  a  foam  of  white 
crests  round  the  bulk  of  the  monster  as  it  vainly  struggles  to  avert 
the  onslaught  of  victorious  Perseus.  The  noxious  beast  drags  with 
it  athwart  the  sunset  glow  of  the  horizon  a  poisonous  mist  which  veils 
the  light  and  gives  a  lurid  half-gloom  to  the  whole — a  gloom  which 
the  glowing  whiteness  of  Andromeda's  fair  body,  itself  a  light,  goes 
far  to  relieve.  The  luminosity,  the  radiance  from  within,  of  the 
relatively  dark  canvas,  the  way  in  which  it  stands  forth  at  a  distance 
amidst  its  fellows  is  remarkable.  In  the  great  gallery  at  Hertford 
House  only  a  few  first-rate  canvases  have  this  power  of  radiating 
from  afar  without  noisy  self-assertion.  Such  works  there — belonging, 
as  will  be  noted,  to  the  most  diverse  schools — are  the  '  Femme  a 
1'Eventail '  of  Velasquez,  the  '  Laughing  Cavalier  '  of  Frans  Hals,  the 
wonderful  De  Hooch,  the  '  Perdita '  of  Grain sborough. 

It  will  be  said  at  once,  and  with  reason,  that  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  connects  our  picture  with  that  painted  by  Titian  for  Philip, 
and  praised  by  Vasari,  is  an  incomplete  one.  There  are  breaks  in 
its  links  which  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  fill  up.  Still,  in  the 
contention  of  the  writer,  surmises  become  certainties  when  we  have 
in  support  of  them  so  much  direct  and  indirect  evidence  as  is  here 
given,  so  much  intrinsic  evidence,  above  all,  supplied  by  the  picture 
itself.  For  there  may  be  gaps  in  the  chain  of  proof,  and  mathe- 
matical demonstration  may  be  impossible  under  the  circumstances ; 
but  the  picture  is  there  to  speak  for  itself,  and  by  the  picture  we 
must  stand  or  fall. 

The  *  Perseus  and  Andromeda '  has  not  been  without  influence 
on  the  painters  who  have  subsequently  been  inspired  by  the  same 
classic  legend.  There  is  at  Cassel  a  version  of  the  favourite  subject 
by  Palma  Giovine — the  follower  of  Tintoretto,  but  also  in  a  sense  the 
artistic  executor  of  Titian — in  which  the  imitation  of  our  picture, 
especially  in  the  flying  Perseus,  is  palpable.  A  fainter  echo  of  Titian's 
invention  is  to  be  detected  in  a  cold  and  mannered  painting  by 
Francois  Le  Moine  which  is  also  to  be  found  at  Hertford  House. 
Historically  a  peculiarly  pathetic  interest  attaches  to  this  frigid  per- 
formance, seeing  that  it  was  the  last  work  completed  by  the  painter  of 
the  vast '  Apotheose  d'Hercule'  at  Versailles.  A  few  hours  after  his  hand 
had  ceased  working  upon  it  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  an  access 
of  frenzy  which  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  By  another 
interesting  coincidence  we  find  also  in  the  Wallace  Collection  the 
best  extant  copy — though  it  is  one  on  a  greatly  reduced  scale — of 
the  *  Eape  of  Europa/  which  is  among  the  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ments, if  not  among  the  most  poetic  inventions,  of  the  Cadorine's 
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marvellous  old  age.  It  may  be  deemed  audacious  to  call  this  the 
best  extant  copy,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  Prado  contains 
Eubens's  superb  transcription  on  the  scale  of  the  original.  But  then 
this  is  not  only  a  transcription,  but,  like  the  '  Adam  and  Eve,'  after 
Titian,  also  to  be  found  in  the  Prado,  a  free  and  personal  translation  into 
the  Flemish.  The  '  Eape  of  Europa '  of  Hertford  House  is  fine  enough 
to  have  inspired  the  late  Lord  Leighton  with  a  firm  belief  that  it  was 
the  original  sketch  for  the  Cobham  picture.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
have,  however,  hazarded  the  fascinating  conjecture  that  it  is  not  a 
Venetian  copy  at  all,  but  one  painted  by  Juan  Bautista  del  Mazo  when 
the  canvas  was  in  the  Eoyal  collection  at  Madrid.  One  hesitates 
at  first  to  believe  that  a  piece  so  Venetian  in  spirit,  so  true  in 
every  particular  to  the  original,  could  be  the  work  of  a  Spaniard  of  the 
succeeding  century,  however  accomplished  in  his  craft.  On  a  closer 
comparison,  however,  of  this  '  Eape  of  Europa '  with  Titian's  '  Perseus 
and  Andromeda '  which  hangs  nearly  above  it,  radical  differences 
not  only  of  hand  but  of  school  become  apparent.  The  conjecture 
of  the  ingenious  biographers  of  Titian  then  ceases  to  surprise  by  its 
audacity,  and  we  are  carried  halfway  on  the  road  towards  agreement 
with  their  suggestion. 

CLAUDE  PHILLIPS. 
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WOMAN'S  BRAIN 


THE  man  whose  brain  is  small  finds  a  certain  satisfaction  in  the 
conviction  that  a  woman's  must  of  necessity  be  smaller.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  arrogance — old  as  the  Aryan  housefather,  and  older.  We 
find  it  in  ample  development  among  savages,  whose  contempt  for 
the  female  understanding  is  usually  measureless.  In  proportion  as 
men  progress  towards  civilisation,  so  do  they  grow  out  of  this  crude 
conceit.  But  they  never  divest  themselves  of  it  to  more  than  a 
partial  extent.  The  barbarian,  even  when  he  has  an  intuitive 
feeling  which  makes  him  act  on  the  advice  of  his  womenfolks, 
always  asserts  his  independence,  and  scorns  to  give  them  more  than 
a  crumb  of  credit  for  a  success  which  may  possibly  have  originated  in 
their  mild  suggestions.  One  of  the  surest  of  tests  in  diagnosing 
the  stage  of  a  people's  civilisation  is  the  estimation  in  which  the 
female  intellect  is  held;  and  he  who  follows  the  story  of  human 
progress  will  realise  that  we  are  still  no)  more  than  halfway  up 
the  scale,  while  a  half-contemptuous  feeling  is  still  by  large  masses 
of  our  population  entertained  in  regard  to  woman's  intellect,  and 
while  that  feeling  is  still  in  some  measure  suffered  to  colour  our 
legislation. 

One  has  only  to  keep  his  eye  open  a  little  to  see  that  this  fine 
old  crusty  prejudice  has  still  a  flourishing  time  in  our  midst. 
Observe  how  the  first  reader  of  the  morning  newspaper  deals  out  the 
news  over  the  breakfast-table  to  his  wife  and  daughters.  You  would 
fancy  he  had  made  the  news,  or  had,  by  his  own  private  sources  of 
information,  gathered  it  from  all  ends  of  the  earth.  You  certainly 
would  never  suspect,  from  their  relative  attitudes,  that  any  one  of  the 
ladies  who  had  been  the  first  to  open  the  paper  might  have  dis- 
pensed the  news  with  all  that  air  of  omniscience.  But  let  her  try 
it,  and  learn  how  unnatural,  how  pert  and  forward  such  behaviour 
would  appear  to  the  masculine  mind.  The  whole  evolutionary  trend 
of  man's  history  has  emphasised  this  relationship.  Man  must  be 
the  protector,  woman  the  protected ;  man  the  elm  and  woman  the 
ivy ;  so  must  man  be  the  instructor  and  woman  the  instructed. 
Watch  how  the  typical  citizen  conducts  his  tvpical  wife  through  a 
picture  gallery.  Both  are  equally  ignorant  of  art,  but,  as  they  go,  it 
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is  his  place  to  deliver  his  little  impromptu  lectures  before  each 
canvas  which  attracts  his  attention.  As  the  camel  to  the  German, 
so  is  the  subject  matter  of  these  discourses  to  the  self-satisfied 
discourser.  Have  we  not  all  seen  the  average  man  thus  engaged  in 
edifying  the  weaker  intellect  ?  Such  a  pair  were  one  day  observed 
by  a  sister  of  mine  to  stop  before  a  picture  in  which  a  white-robed 
Psyche  was  being  rowed  by  a  naked  Charon  across  the  swirling  Styx. 
4  Ah  ! '  said  he,  and  a  beam  of  welcome  recognition  shone  from  his 
face.  '  This  is  Lord  Ullin's  Daughter.'  She  was  deeply  interested, 
and  received  his  further  full  and  elaborate  details  with  a  wifely 
meekness.  In  such  cases  we  feel  that  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  is  natural,  though  absurd.  If  he  is  gratified  and  she  is 
satisfied,  what  harm  is  there  ?  What  need  have  we  to  interfere  ? 

None  in  the  world  !  And  yet  we  see  that  in  this  Occidental 
unrest  of  ours  in  these  kick-it-all-over  times,  this  antique  and 
touching  relationship  is  being  challenged.  The  time  may  come 
when  men  will  feel  no  pang  of  resentment  at  being  ordered  by  the 
female  physician  to  put  out  their  tongues ;  when  their  little 
weaknesses  may  be  sarcastically  dealt  with  from  the  pulpit  by 
feminine  preachers  just  as  loftily  as  the  little  foibles  of  the  sex  are 
now  dealt  with  by  curates  and  other  godly  persons.  Men,  indeed, 
may  yet  have  to  stifle  their  rebellious  pride  and  obey  the  laws  that 
women  have  made,  or  helped  to  make,  to  bind  them  ! 

All  such  changes  will  imply  that  woman  is  being  granted  a  full 
equality  of  status — a  concession  that  will  most  certainly  grow  out  of 
the  increasing  belief  in  the  equality  of  her  intellect.  For  every 
year  seems  to  show  with  increasing  conclusiveness  that,  whatever 
be  the  ultimate  decision  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  genius,  there 
is  in  the  great  mass  of  cases  a  practical  equality  in  the  male  and 
female  minds.  At  the  same  time  the  conviction  has  grown  secure 
that  the  mind  is  a  function  of  the  brain  and  is  conditioned  by  it,  so 
that,  if  other  things  be  equal,  the  more  brain  there  is  the  more 
mind  there  must  be.  It  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  know  what 
physiology  has  to  say  in  reference  to  the  relative  sizes  of  the  male 
and  the  female  brain.  Only  last  year,  two  public  men  in  England, 
well  known  though  not  of  first-class  standing,  gave  it  as  their  reason 
for  voting  against  a  certain  citizen  claim  on  behalf  of  women  that 
their  brains  are  smaller  than  men's.  Was  that  merely  a  popular 
prejudice,  or  was  there  some  scientific  basis  in  it  ?  Of  course  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  they  referred  to  merely  absolute  size.  That 
would  be  too  childish,  for  every  boy  could  understand  that  naturally, 
as  the  smaller  animal,  woman  would  have  the  smaller  brain,  while 
it  would  be  quite  possible  that  all  the  same  her  brain  endowment 
might  in  proportion  be  equal,  or  even  ampler  than  man's.  Dr. 
Boyd,  who,  at  St.  Marylebone  Hospital,  weighed  the  brains  of  652 
men  and  715  women,  supplies  us  with  figures  from  which  we  can 
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calculate  that  the  average  man  has  10  per  cent,  more  brain  weight 
than  the  average  woman.  Yierordt's  figures  from  152  men  and 
172  women  give  the  average  man  an  advantage  of  12  per  cent. 

But  these  are  absolute  measurements,  and  therefore  form  no  test 
of  intelligence.  Else  would  the  whale,  the  elephant,  and  the 
dolphin  with  their  huge  brains  be  all  more  intelligent  than  man. 
But  if  it  be  objected  that  this  comparison  is  sophistical  on  account 
of  disparity  in  quality,  then  I  readily  make  the  comparison  within 
the  human  race  itself.  Tall  men  have  on  the  average  bigger  brains 
than  short  ones  ;  yet  they  are  not  more  able.  No  one  has  detected 
any  tendency  for  the  tall  undergraduates  to  gather  at  the  top  of 
the  honour  lists  or  for  the  short  ones  to  gravitate  towards  the 
bottom.  If  the  reader  takes  down  at  random  from  his  bookshelves 
the  biographies  of  a  hundred  celebrated  men,  and  notes  their 
heights  where  such  important  trifles  are  given,  he  will  find  that  the 
average  will  come  out  somewhere  between  5  feet  6  inches  and  5  feet 
7  inches,  while  the  general  average  of  all  the  population  in  England 
•is  5  feet  6*3  inches,  while  in  France  it  is  5  feet  6'1  inches. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  big  man  derives  no  advantage  in  the 
way  of  intellect  from  the  bigness  of  his  brain,  and  that  man,  in  so 
far  as  his  larger  brain  is  due  to  his  larger  body,  enjoys  no  advantage 
in  capacity  over  woman.  The  comparison  must  evidently  be  one 
of  proportion,  and  yet  the  difficult  question  arises,  What  is  to  be  the 
basis  of  that  proportion  ?  Occasional  efforts  have  in  the  last  forty 
years  been  made  by  physiologists  to  settle  this  point,  but  there  is 
none  yet  that  is  satisfactory.  The  most  obvious  and  most  usual  is 
to  compare  the  brain  weight  with  the  body  weight.  If  this  be  done 
woman  has  proportionally  a  larger  brain  than  man,  for  Boyd's 
figures  show  that  she  has  "50  ounce  of  brain  for  every  pound  of 
weight  in  her  body,  while  man  has  only  *47  ounce.  Here  she  has 
an  advantage  of  6  per  cent.  Bischoff's  figures,  gathered  in  Bonn 
from  526  men  and  332  women,  give  to  the  feminine  brain  exactly  the 
same  advantage  of  6  per  cent.,  and  those  of  Vierordt,  Parchappe,  and 
others  lead  to  closely  approximate  results. 

Is  the  ignominious  conclusion  then  to  be  swallowed  and  digested 
that,  after  all,  instead  of  being  inferior,  woman  is  more  richly  endowed 
with  brain  than  man  ?  Morphology  comes  to  the  rescue  by  showing 
that,  in  proportion  to  its  body  weight,  the  smaller  animal  has  always 
the  larger  brain.  A  cat  has  much  more  than  a  tiger  ;  a  mouse  three 
times  as  much  as  a  rat ;  a  terrier  six  times  as  much  as  a  Newfound- 
land ;  a  baby  has,  in  proportion  to  its  weight,  five  times  as  much 
brain  as  his  father  ;  while  a  little  man  is  on  the  average  more  richly 
provided  than  a  tall  one.  Simple  comparison  of  brain  weight  with 
body  weight  is,  therefore,  quite  inadmissible.  For  which  relief  the 
male  sex  owes  its  thanks. 

We  might  compare  the  weight  of  the  brain  with  the  height  of 
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the  body.  In  that  case  man  has  an  advantage.  Boyd's  figures  show- 
that  he  has  -73  ounce  of  brain  for  every  inch  in  his  height,  while 
woman  has  only  '70.  This  gives  him  an  excess  of  4  per  cent. 
Broca's  figures,  gathered  in  Paris,  give  by  this  method  an  excess  of 
6^  per  cent,  to  the  male  brain.  No  very  apparent  reason  can  be 
adduced  why  this  mode  of  comparison  should  have  a  special  validity. 

Manouvrier  proposed  to  compare  the  weight  of  the  brain  with 
that  of  the  thigh  bone.  His  work  is  ingenious  and  fantastic,  but 
from  the  outset  it  seems  divorced  from  common-sense,  and  after 
careful  examination  it  fails  to  bring  any  share  of  conviction.  The 
late  Professor  Marshall's  system  also  is  eccentric.  It  is  too  elaborate 
for  brief  exposition,  and  though  rather  specious  at  first,  it  fails  to- 
stand  any  serious  test. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  of  our  psychic  activity  finds  its 
organ  in  the  thin  outer  layer  or  cortex  of  the  brain.  Its  amount 
would  therefore  seem  much  more  likely  to  be  proportional  to  the 
surface  of  the  brain  than  to  its  weight.  On  every  square  inch  there 
are  some  10  millions  of  those  neurons  which  are  the  instruments  of 
mental  energy.  A  neuron  consists  of  a  cell  with  a  long  cylinder 
axis  passing  downward  like  a  root,  while  a  dendritic  process 
grows  upwards.  Consciousness  depends,  in  a  way  whose  details 
are  as  yet  far  from  settled,  on  the  contact  and  retraction  of  soft  bud- 
like  knobs  on  these  branching  processes,  and  brain  activity  depends 
primarily  on  the  number  of  these  neurons.  But  these  grow  upon 
the  brain  surface  just  as  a  crop  of  wheat  grows  on  a  field's  surface. 
The  analogy,  however,  is  to  be  pressed  no  further  than  this,  that  just 
as  the  number  of  wheat  plants  will  in  no  way  depend  on  the  weight 
of  earth  in  the  field  but  only  on  the  surface  that  lies  exposed  to  sun 
and  air,  so  the  brain's  activity  will  have  no  relation  with  its  weight 
but  only  with  the  surface  which  it  offers  for  the  growth  of  neurons. 

There  seems  some  reason  therefore  to  suspect  that  the  compari- 
son we  seek  ought  to  be  found  in  consideration  of  the  surface  rather 
than  of  the  weight  of  the  brain.  In  examination  of  this  idea,  I  have 
for  the  last  six  years  weighed  from  time  to  time  the  brains  of  large 
numbers  of  fish  and  birds,  and,  assuming  that  on  the  average  the 
brains  of  specimens  of  the  same  species  will  be  symmetrical,  I  calcu- 
lated out  the  surfaces  of  each.  On  dealing  with  the  mass  of  figures 
by  means  of  a  simple  mathematical  analysis,  I  found  that,  in  the  case 
of  fish,  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  proportional  to  the  length  of  the 
individual.  For  birds,  however,  the  law,  whatever  it  may  be,  grows 
more  complicated,  and  for  mammals,  as  we  rise  in  the  scale,  so  does 
the  size  of  the  brain  grow  less  and  less  dependent  on  the  size  of  the 
animal.  A  mastiff  will  be  thirty  times  as  heavy  as  a  spaniel,  yet  its 
brain  will  be  only  twice  as  heavy.  Take  a  big  man  and  a  little  one. 
The  former  may  have  an  excess  of  120  per  cent,  in  body  weight,  yet 
on  the  average  his  excess  of  brain  weight  will  be  less  than  5  per  cent. 
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In  the  higher  orders  it  would  seem  as  if  each  species  had  its  typical 
size  of  brain,  from  which  the  deviations  caused  by  variations  in  body 
weight  are  comparatively  slight.  The  law  of  the  relation  between 
the  two  promises  to  be  of  extreme  complication,  and  its  discovery  in 
all  probability  lies  a  generation  or  two  in  the  future. 

But,  for  the  subject  now  in  hand,  that  law,  though  it  would  give 
a  wider  range  and  greater  cogency  to  the  argument,  is  not  really 
necessary.  For  when  all  available  figures  representing  the  brain 
weights  of  some  4,000  men  and  women  are  plotted  out  in 
diagrammatic  form,  it  is  seen  that  just  as  there  is  a  brain  weight 
that  is  typical  of  the  species  and  only  slightly  disturbed  by  variations 
in  size  of  body,  so  there  is  a  brain  weight  that  is  typical  of  sex  also, 
the  female  being  in  a  definite  measure  short  of  the  male.  The  line 
which  denotes  the  increase  of  male  brains  with  body  weight  rises  very 
gradually.  So  does  the  corresponding  line  for  female  brains ;  but 
the  two  are  parallel  and  yet  apart,  so  that  the  brain  of  the  average 
tall  woman  scarcely  equals  in  weight  or  surface  the  brain  of  the 
average  short  man. 

Without  diagrams  it  may  be  hard  for  the  reader  to  realise  the 
argument,  but  fortunately  it  may  be  put  in  another  form,  which  is  of 
no  general  scientific  interest,  but  is  perfectly  valid  for  this  one  point. 
We  may  adopt  the  common-sense  method,  that  is  to  say,  of  ceasing 
to  make  proportional  comparisons  when  the  form  of  the  proportion 
is  unknown,  and  we  may  simply  take  men  and  women  of  the  same 
weight  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  absolute  comparison.  It  is 
easy  to  find  a  hundred  men  a  little  below  the  medium  size,  and  a 
hundred  women  a  little  above  the  medium  of  women.  By  a  proper 
choice  we  may  have  them  so  arranged  that  the  average  height  or 
weight  of  the  one  group  may  be  equal  to  the  height  or  weight  of 
the  other.  Then,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  if  women  are  as  well  equipped 
as  men  in  respect  of  the  size  of  their  brains,  the  average  brain 
weight  of  the  one  group  ought  to  be  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
other. 

Whatever  be  the  size  we  choose  for  comparison,  it  is  never  so. 
The  woman's  brain  is  always  less  than  the  man's.  Whether  the 
observations  be  made  in  England,  France,  or  Germany,  the  results  ate 
quite  unaffected.  From  Boyd's  figures  we  can  pick  out  102  men 
and  113  women  between  64  and  66  inches  high,  averaging  close  on 
65  inches  for  each  group.  But  the  brains  of  the  men  average  46 '9 
ounces,  while  those  of  the  women  are  only  4T9,  which  gives  the  men 
an  advantage  of  12  per  cent.  There  are  21  small  men  whose  height 
averages  62  inches,  and  there  are  135  women  of  the  same  height. 
The  brains  of  the  men  weigh  45 '6  ounces,  those  of  the  women  only 
42-9  ounces.  Here  the  men  have  an  advantage  of  6*3  per  cent. 
From  the  figures  which  Broca  gathered  in  Paris,  we  may  select  54 
men  and  23  women  whose  heights  were  about  1/61  metre,  the 
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average  of  the  women,  however,  being  nearly  half  an  inch  more  than 
that  of  the  men,  yet  their  brains  were  less  by  9  per  cent,  than  the 
men's,  the  weights  being  1.218  grammes  for  the  females  and  1,329 
for  the  males. 

It  makes  no  difference  if,  instead  of  taking  equal  heights,  we 
take  equal  body  weights.  BischofFs  figures,  gathered  at  Bonn,  will 
give  us  the  data.  They  are  set  forth  in  groups  according  to  weight. 
There  are  91  men  and  116  women  whose  bodies  were  between  30 
and  39  kilogrammes.  The  brains  of  the  men  weighed  1,348 
grammes,  and  those  of  the  women  1,206  ;  which  gives  the  men  an 
excess  of  11  per  cent.  There  were  206  men  and  123  women  whose 
Dody  weights  lay  between  40  and  49  kilogrammes.  The  brains  of 
r.he  men  averaged  1,362  grammes,  those  of  the  women  only  1,215. 
Here  the  men  have  the  advantage  by  12  per  cent.  Between  50  and 
,59  kilogrammes  there  were  148  men  and  50  women.  The  men's 
brains  averaged  1,370  grammes,  the  women's  only  1,245.  The 
excess  is  10  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  men.  However  or  wherever 
we  make  the  inquiry,  it  is  always  seen  that  when  men  and  women 
fire  of  equal  height  or  equal  weight,  the  men  have  something  like 
10  per  cent,  more  brains  than  the  women. 

In  dealing  thus  with  quantity  alone,  I  have  by  no  means 
forgotten  the  presumable  influence  of  quality.  But  there  are  no 
facts  to  be  procured  in  reference  to  quality,  except  such  as  arise  out 
of  the  practical  experience  of  every-day  life.  It  is  said  that  the 
female  cortex  is  thinner  than  the  male,  but  only  in  proportion  to 
general  dimensions.  No  observer,  so  far  as  I  have  learnt,  has  shown 
or  even  suggested  that  sex  makes  any  difference  in  the  number, 
development,  or  vital  energy  of  those  neurons  or  braic  elements 
which,  to  the  number  of  a  couple  of  thousand  millions,  make  the 
physical  basis  of  mind.  But  of  course  it  is  fair  to  remember  that 
this  department  of  science  is  yet  in  its  utter  infancy,  the  work  of 
Orolgi  in  Italy,  and  of  Eamon  y  Cajal  in  Spain,  being  only  some  six 
or  seven  years  old.  Histologists  will  no  doubt  at  some  future  time 
discover  in  brain  differences  the  physiological  basis  for  the  undoubted 
differences  between  the  feminine  and  the  masculine  character.  But 
not  even  the  remotest  approach  to  that  sort  of  work  has  yet  been 
made. 

The  question  of  relative  quality  is,  therefore,  one  that  has  still 
to  be  left  in  the  region  of  mere  speculation.  All  we  can  say  at 
present  is  that,  in  regard  to  quantity,  man  has  a  clear  advantage. 
History  seems  to  tell  us  that  in  general  brain  capacity,  which  must 
bs  dependent  on  both,  man  has  had  an  equal,  or  even  greater, 
advantage.  Part  of  this  is  no  doubt  real;  but  a  part  has  certainly 
boen  only  apparent,  and  due  to  the  social  obstacles  which  have 
always  impeded  the  aspirations  of  the  intellectual  woman.  While 
man  has  had  the  mastery,  and  has  likewise  had  an  overweening 
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sense  of  his  own  superior  talents,  a  policy  of  repression  has  always 
been  pursued  in  regard  to  woman.  The  world  at  large  has  enter- 
tained the  feeling  now  prevalent  in  such  countries  as  Siam,  that 
education  is  for  boys,  while  girls  have  no  minds  to  educate.  No 
argument,  therefore,  can  be  drawn  from  the  relative  infrequency  of 
genius  among  women.  When  a  Felix  and  a  Fanny  Mendelssohn 
have  been  born  into  the  same  family,  and  of  equal  talent,  the  girl 
has  been  made  to  understand  that  for  her  music  must  be  merely  a 
pastime  till  her  wedding  comes,  while  for  the  boy  it  is  to  be  a  life's 
profession.  If  Fanny,  prompted  by  the  true  fervour  of  genius, 
writes  songs  as  fine  as  the  best  of  her  brother's,  the  family  honour 
demands  that  she  should  refrain  from  publishing  them  in  her  own 
name,  and  they  go  to  swell  the  volume  of  her  brother's  fame,  in 
whose  name  they  still  appear  to  this  day.  Lady  Nairne  ranks  next 
to  Burns  as  the  most  popular  song-writer  whom  Scotland  has 
produced,  yet,  as  the  feeling  was  strong  that  it  was  immodest  for  a 
woman  to  appear  before  the  public,  she  preserved  till  her  death  the 
secret  of  her  authorship.  We  know  how  women  so  gifted  as 
Georges  Sand,  George  Eliot,  and  Charlotte  Bronte  found  it  wise  to 
conceal  their  identity  and  assume  male  designations.  If,  then,  it  has 
always  been  more  or  less  the  practice  to  discourage  the  clever 
woman  and  encourage  the  clever  boy,  there  could  be  no  fairness  in 
pointing  to  the  relative  frequency  of  genius  in  the  two  sexes  as  a 
proof  of  the  disparity  of  capacity. 

And  yet,  when  all  allowances  are  dispassionately  made,  there  lies 
in  history  a  substantial  balance  in  favour  of  the  male  intellect,  and 
this  we  may  fairly  enough  consider  to  be  dependent  on  difference  of 
size.  For  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  an  excess  of  10  per  cent,  is  no 
mere  trifle. 

It  is  easily  shown  that  in  regard  to  brain  weights  small  differences 
give  rise  to  great  consequences.  The  brains  of  distinguished  men 
exceed  the  average  by  only  a  small  percentage.  Bastian  gathered  a 
list  of  such  brain  weights.  Manouvrier  increased  it  to  eighty-five, 
all  the  names  being  of  world-wide  fame.  The  average  weight  of 
these  brains  in  which  great  work  was  done  amounted  only  to  1,477 
grammes,  while  the  average  weight  of  6,292  male  brains  weighed  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany  is  1,351  grammes.  Here  the  great 
men  have  an  advantage  of  only  9*3  per  cent,  over  the  average  man. 
It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  as  much  difference  between  a  woman's  brain  and  a  man's  as  there 
is  between  the  brain  of  the  average  man  and  that  of  the  eminent 
man.  For  we  have  evidence  to  show  that  while  great  men  as  a  rule 
owe  something  to  the  size  of  their  brains,  they  owe  much  more  to 
quality. 

There  may  be  some  importance  in  another  influence.  Judging 
from  Boyd's  figures,  man's  brain  seems  more  variable  than  woman's. 
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The  female  brain  lies  closer  to  its  average  ;  there  are  few  specimens 
excessively  large  or  excessively  small.  The  male  brain  has  a  wider 
range  at  both  ends,  and  we  know  that  there  are  more  male  idiots  and 
imbeciles  than  female.  In  some  countries  the  excess  is  nearly 
50  per  cent.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  we  should  expect  this  greater 
variability  of  brain  when  displayed  at  the  upper  end  to  give  a  larger 
proportion  of  male  than  of  female  geniuses. 

The  result  of  this  little  bit  of  inquiry  is  wholly  different  from 
what  I  anticipated  when  I  began  to  collect  the  figures.  I  thought 
there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  woman,  in  due  propor- 
tion to  her  bodily  dimensions,  would  prove  to  be  as  well  provided  with 
brains  as  man ;  not,  perhaps,  that  this  would  be  much  of  a  compli- 
ment. Let  Carlyle  and  his  thirty  millions  testify.  I  thought  that, 
like  many  another  ancient  prejudice  which  growing  intelligence 
weakens  and  science  finally  dispels,  the  masculine  belief  in  the  mas- 
culine brain  was  doomed  to  disappearance.  But  we  must  all  of  us 
yield  our  loyal  allegiance  to  honest  figures,  and  the  figures  have  been 
gathered  in  many  places  and  at  different  times  by  men  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  measure  and  weigh  without  regard  to  the  conclusions. 
The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  such  figures,  if  we  draw  it  logically,  is 
one  that  leaves  but  little  room  for  doubt. 

I  remember  once  in  a  society  to  which  I  belonged  a  lady 
lecturer  of  the  gushing  order  read  a  paper  in  which  she  was  very 
adverse  to  the  theory  of  a  beneficent  Providence.  *  Why/  she  asked, 
'  are  we  without  wings,  if  all  this  omnipotent  love  directs  the  course 
of  the  universe?  Why  have  I  not  been  furnished  with  wings 
wherewith  I  might  fly  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  my  loved  ones  ?  * 
There  was  a  discussion  after  the  paper,  when  a  dry  old  one-eyed 
philosopher  made  this  pithy  speech.  'Mr.  Chairman,  our 
lecturer  this  evening  complains  because  Providence  has  given  her 
no  wings.  I  think  she  has  a  cause  of  complaint,  but  she's  got 
hold  of  the  wrong  one.  Her  true  complaint  is  because  she's  got  no 
brains.'  The  hit,  though  rude,  went  home  with  uproarious  effect.. 
It  was,  in  a  measure,  deserved;  and  yet  I  saw  with  regret  how 
ready  is  the  average  audience  to  jeer  at  woman's  capacity.  To  me, 
it  seems  a  sorry  sort  of  gallantry  which  at  the  opera  door  waits  as 
squire  of  dames  with  cloak  and  wrap,  and  then  in  some  smoke-room 
raises  a  sardonic  laugh  by  suggesting  that  idiots  are  fewer  among 
women  because  so  little  noticeable  ;  yet  that  is  a  tone  of  conversation 
which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  bulk  of  men  very  often  allow 
themselves,  partly  no  doubt  in  jest,  yet  with  meaning  in  it  none  the- 
less. 

Wise  mothers,  thoughtful  wives,  and  deeply  intelligent  sisters 
are  surely  not  so  rare  but  that  they  often  enough  come  within  the 
notice  of  every  man.  They  should  help  to  sweep  away  all  those 
legislative  disabilities  which  diminish  the  educational,  professional, 
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or  political  liberties  of  women.  For  these,  whatever  be  the 
pretence,  are  mainly  founded  on  a  large  residuum  of  that  old 
masculine  contempt  for  the  female  intellect.  If  it  be  true,  as  I 
have  shown,  that  the  female  brain  is  less  by  10  per  cent,  in  its 
proportion  than  the  male  brain,  and  if  it  could  in  consequence  be 
demonstrated  that  the  average  woman  has  10  per  cent,  less  of 
intellectual  capacity  than  the  average  man,  it  still  has  to  be 
remembered  that,  even  then,  90  per  cent,  of  the  women  are  the 
equals  of  90  per  cent,  of  the  men.  On  a  little  consideration,  this 
will  be  seen  to  imply  that  the  average  man  has  to  recognise  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  women  as  being  his  superiors  in  intellect. 

And  yet  it  has  been  no  real  part  of  my  purpose  to  draw  any 
sociological  conclusions.  It  is  a  physiological  fact  with  which  I 
meant  alone  to  deal,  and  the  figures  seem  to  me  to  show  that  the 
male  brain  has  an  advantage  in  size  of  about  10  per  cent.  It  is 
a  difference  which  certainly  affords  some  little  foundation  for  a  very 
ancient  belief;  but  it  offers  us  no  warrant  for  carrying  that  belief 
beyond  a  very  moderate  limit. 

ALEXANDER  SUTHERLAND. 
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A   CHAT  ABOUT 
JANE  AUSTEN'S  NOVELS 


IT  lias  sometimes  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very  delightful 
thing  if  a  magazine  could  be  started  which  should  be  devoted  entirely 
to  Miss  Austen,  and  to  which  only  her  sincere  admirers  should  be 
allowed  to  contribute.  We  are  never  tired  of  talking  about  her ; 
should  we  ever  grow  weary  of  reading  or  writing  about  her  ?  For 
my  own  part  I  read  every  book  or  article  that  relates  to  her  with  the 
utmost  eagerness,  provided  that  the  author  displays  a  due  sense  of 
worship ;  but  any  criticism  which  is  not  of  the  most  loving  character 
is  irritating,  and,  like  other  follies,  it  should  be  avoided. 

•  During  the  last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  written  about 
Miss  Austen  that  is  very  gratifying.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pollock's  book,  and 
the  introductions  to  new  editions  of  the  novels  by  Mr.  Austin 
Dobson  and  Mr.  Saintsbury  may  be  specially  mentioned.  Indeed, 
when  I  think  of  what  I  want  to  say  about  Miss  Austen  myself,  I  am 
met  at  once  by  a  thought  that  is  thoroughly  pleasant.  Her  fame  is 
steadily  growing, 

"  Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  aevo. 

The  fact  is  indisputable.  The  great  men  in  literature  have  always 
appreciated  her.  The  praise  given  her  by  Scott  and  Macaulay  has 
been  often  quoted,  and  I  recollect  my  mother  telling  me  of  a 
conversation  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  certainly  expressed  his 
admiration  of  the  authoress,  and  who,  I  think,  said  that  Emma  was 
his  favourite  among  the  novels.  But  since  I  was  young,  Miss  Austen's 
popularity  with  the  general  public  has  increased  in  a  quite  remark- 
able manner.  Some  thirty  years  ago  I  was  starting  on  a  journey 
with  two  companions,  one  of  them  about  my  own  age,  the  other  an 
older  man.  My  contemporary  went  to  the  book-stall  and  proposed 
to  buy  Emma,  but  his  senior  interposed  and  told  him  it  was  *  awfully 
stupid.'  I  looked  upwards,  but  no  lightning  struck  the  impious  head, 
nor  did  we  even  encounter  a  railway  smash.  Fate  may  have  been 
merciful  because  the  intending  purchaser  proved  himself  worthy,  and 
Emma  was  after  all  properly  honoured. 

There  are  not  now,  one  may  hope,  many  who  can  read  the  novel  and 
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decide  that  it  is  *  awfully  stupid,'  but  my  friend,  though  undoubtedly 
an  extravagant  sinner,  was  not  altogether  peculiar  in  his  generation. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  often  happened  that  any  one  read  Miss  Austen 
and  then  called  her  stupid  (I  shudder  as  I  write  down  the  word),  but 
it  was  not  so  uncommon  to  hear  from  persons  who  apparently  were 
fond  of  reading  that  they  could  not  get  through  her  books.  Moreover 
I  doubt  if  her  admirers  were  on  the  whole  quite  as  confident  as  they 
are  now.  I  remember,  the  very  first  time  I  was  introduced  to  the 
works  which  have  enchanted  me  for  so  many  years,  that  I  was 
warned  in  almost  apologetic  tones  not  to  expect  an  exciting  story ; 
but  I  am  proud  to  think  I  never  missed  the  excitement.  It  was- 
Pride  and  Prejudice  that  had  been  given  me,  and  I  could  not  put 
the  book  down  till  it  was  finished.  May  I  not  boast  that  it  was  a. 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  that  has  never  faded  ? 

I  might  remark,  by  the  way,  that  I  always  advise  those  who  know- 
not  Miss  Austen  to  commence  their  acquaintance  either  with  Pride- 
and  Prejudice  or  Northanger  Abbey,  and  that  nothing  like  a  dubious 
note  accompanies  my  recommendation. 

In  proceeding  to  speak  of  Miss  Austen's  writings  I  am  mainly 
guided  by  the  wish  to  protest  against  one  or  two  erroneous  views 
which  still  exist  among  the  unconverted,  and  primarily  against  the- 
idea  that  her  range  was  narrow. 

This  delusion  arises  in  great  part  from  her  own  famous  expression 
about  her  books,  which  she  declares  to  be  work  upon  *  a  little  bit  off 
ivory  two  inches  wide/  and  to  be  done  '  with  a  brush  so  fine  as  to- 
produce  little  effect  after  much  labour.'  The  sentence  shows  plainly 
enough  that  Miss  Austen's  modesty  concealed  her  greatness  from  her 
own  eyes,  but  its  precise  signification  does  not  strike  me  as  very 
obvious.  It  must,  no  doubt,  imply  that  she  restrained  her  genius- 
within  certain  limits.  What  those  limits  were*  we  have  to  inquire ; 
but  my  own  impression  is  that  they  applied  to  events  and  not  to 
characters,  and  that  Miss  Austen  only  bound  herself  by  a  determina- 
tion that  all  the  circumstances  in  her  stories  should  be  such  as  might 
occur  in  ordinary  life. 

It  is  frequently  alleged,  however,  that  she  confined  herself  too- 
much  to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  That  she  left  the  lower 
classes  alone  must  be  admitted  and  possibly  regretted.  Certainly 
one  would  have  been  glad  to  have  learned  what  James  himself 
thought  of  that  '  corner  into  Vicarage  Lane '  which  Mr.  Woodhouse 
so  dreaded,  and  to  have  listened  to  Nanny  indulging  herself  in  a  free- 
criticism  on  her  mistress,  Mrs.  Norris. 

But  of  the  aristocratic  element  we  have  plenty.  There  is 
General  Tilney  with  his  '  very  old  friends  the  Marquis  of  Longtown 
and  General  Courteney.'  He  belongs  to  the  pre-re volution ary  era, 
and  many  things  might  be  done  by  him  which  have  since  become 
impossible.  Though  her  tastes  and  manners  are  very  different,  Lady 
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Catherine  de  Bourgh,is  of  the  same  type.  Darcy  has  blue  blood  in 
his  veins,  and  Anne  Elliot  is  dainty  and  high-bred  to  the  tips  of  her 
fingers ;  while  of  all  the  great  ladies  in  fiction,  Eleanor  Tilney  strikes 
me  as  one  of  the  most  charming  and  quite  the  most  truly  drawn. 
Surely  the  whole  House  of  Lords  envied  that  unnamed  Viscount  wha 
became  her  husband. 

There  is  another  allegation  that  Miss  Austen's  men  are  limited. 
This,  again,  may  partly  arise  from  a  remark  made  by  herself  that 
'they'  (meaning  Mr.  Knightley  and  Edmund  Bertram)  'are  very  far 
from  being  what  I  know  English  gentlemen  often  are.'  It  may  also 
find  some  imaginary  support  in  the  fact  noticed  by  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  that  there  is  no  scene  of  any  consequence  in  the 
novels  in  which  some  woman  is  not  on  the  stage.  Now,  the  charge 
that  an  author's  characters  are  limited  may  mean  either  that  they 
are  accused  of  individually  lacking  depth  or  breadth  or  force,  or  else 
of  being  too  much  alike  and  wanting  variety.  Miss  Austen's  men 
assuredly  do  not  fail  in  this  latter  way,  so  it  is  only  the  power  and 
skill  with  which  they  are  presented  to  us  that  require  examination. 

I  will  at  once  venture  to  assert  that  there  are  three  of  Miss  Austen's 
creations — Mr.  Woodhouse,  Mr.  Bennet,  and  Mr.  Collins — who 
defy  criticism.  In  this  respect  and  in  their  own  degree  they  resemble 
even  Falstaff  and  Don  Quixote.  How  they  come  to  be  what  they 
are  seems  miraculous.  The  first  is  a  nervous  invalid,  the  second  a 
cleverish  embittered  squire,  and  the  third  a  fulsome  clergyman. 
Such  personages  promise  little  enough,  but  there  is  added  to  them 
*  the  consecration  and  the  poet's  dream,'  and  they  stand  forth  high 
among  the  ranks  of  the  immortals.  There  I  leave  them.  No  words 
of  mine  shall  profane  their  glory. 

It  is  a  long  step  downwards  to  what  I  shall  call  Miss  Austen's 
'  bad  young  men,'  with  whom  I  think  she  has  come  most  near  to 
failure.  But  even  here  she  provides  us  with  ample  variety. 
Willoughby  is  weak,  Wickham  is  a  ne'er-do-weel,  John  Thorpe  is 
vulgar  and  conceited,  and  Henry  Crawford  proves  in  the  end  to  be  a 
slave  to  his  own  desires.  Of  course  they  are  all  selfish,  but  so  is 
every  'bad  young  man.'  I  have  lately  remarked  much  praise 
bestowed  upon  John  Thorpe  by  critics  from  whom  it  is  presumptuous 
to  differ.  If  any  of  them  should  chance  to  see  this  article,  I  ask 
them  to  forgive  my  presumption,  and  I  base  my  plea  upon  the  pain  I 
am  inflicting  on  myself  in  finding  fault  with  one  of  Miss  Austen's 
characters,  instead  of  joining  in  the  commendations  of  judges  for 
whose  opinions  I  entertain  the  most  profound  respect.  But  I  lament 
to  say  that  to  me  John  Thorpe  appears  dreadfully  crude.  With. 
Wickham  and  Willoughby  Miss  Austen  never  seems  entirely  at 
home.  They  are  necessities  to  her  stories,  and  perhaps  she  shows 
her  contempt  for  them  a  little  too  plainly.  Still,  there  is  a  ring 
of  genuine  passion  in  Willoughby's  love  for  Marianne.  Indeed,  of 
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all  Miss  Austen's  lovers  they  are  the  most  stormy  pair.  Henry 
Crawford  is  treated,  as  he  deserves,  with  much  more  respect.  He  is 
painted  with  great  care,  and  due  weight  is  allowed  to  his  many  good 
qualities.  We  recognise  it  as  quite  natural  that  the  two  Miss 
Bertrams  should  pull  caps  for  his  favour.  Though  his  weakness 
ultimately  ruins  him,  he  is  far  from  being  weak  all  round.  Miss 
Austen  really  seems  to  have  hesitated  as  to  his  fate.  Up  to  the  final 
catastrophe  she  left  it  possible  for  him  to  marry  Fanny  and  become 
a  virtuous  country  gentleman.  Edmund  would  have  been  lucky  to- 
have  secured  Mary,  but  the  difficulty  may  have  been  Maria.  Her 
marriage  with  Mr.  Kushworth  had  got  to  bring  about  its  own 
punishment,  and  the  elopement  presented  the  most  obvious  means. 

It  is  an  easy  transition  from  Henry  Crawford  to  the  *  good  young 
men/  who  again  differ  widely  from  each  other.  In  one  of  them,  as  I 
think,  Miss  Austen  has  achieved  a  splendid  success.  Henry  Tilney 
is  absolutely  true  and  absolutely  charming.  He  is  an  English 
gentleman  of  the  very  best  kind — gay,  witty,  and  helpful,  with  a  full 
sense  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life.  Our  knowledge  of 
him  is  complete,  and  our  liking  for  him  never  wavers.  He  is  delight- 
ful at  the  outset,  when  he  astonishes  Mrs.  Allen  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  muslin,  and  he  remains  delightful  up  to  the 
final  visit  to  Fullerton,  when  he  so  thoughtfully  preserves  Catherine 
from  any  conscientious  objection  to  his  suit. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  spell  of  parental  opposition,  the 
course  of  Henry  Tilney's  love  is  perfectly  smooth.  This  is  as  it  should 
be  with  such  a  fascinating  hero,  to  whom  we  may  imagine  that  any 
of  Miss  Austen's  heroines,  excepting  Anne  Elliot,  who  was  nearly 
thirty,  must  have  succumbed.  Darcy  himself  might  have  found  in 
him  a  victorious  rival.  Darcy,  however,  is  an  admirable  lover,  and 
his  courtship,  with  its  changing  fortunes,  is  most  interesting.  I  cannot 
quite  believe  in  all  the  expressions  attributed  to  him  when  he  first 
proposed  to  Elizabeth  in  the  'humble  abode'  of  Mr.  Collins,  but  I  think 
that  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  his  '  Pride '  runs  away  with  him. 
From  the  time  of  the  meeting  at  Pemberley  he  is  quite  excellent. 
His  overwhelming  love  for  Elizabeth  is  powerfully  shown  in  the 
scenes  at  Pemberley  and  Lambton,  and  so  are  the  difficulties  which 
he  found  in  displaying  it  after  the  return  to  Longbourn.  Darcy  is 
one  of  the  heroes  who  is  worthy  of  his  bride.  Frank  Churchill  is 
another,  only  he  is  more  than  worthy  of  the  unattractive  Jane  Fairfax. 
If  he  pushes  too  far  the  principle  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  his 
high  spirits  and  cheerfulness  easily  earn  our  forgiveness,  while  his 
famous  hair-cutting  expedition  to  London  is  one  of  those  touches 
of  which  Miss  Austen  alone  is  capable.  Almost  equally  fine  is  the 
petulant  outburst  of  temper  when  Jane  at  last  opposes  his  wishes, 
and  which  Emma  humanely  cures  by  pointing  out  the  door  of  the 
dining-room  in  Don  well  Abbey. 
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For  the  rest  of  the  lovers  I  care  less.  Bingley  is  pleasing  enough 
rs  far  as  he  goes,  but  he  is  not  of  first-rate  consequence,  and  I  must 
own  to  finding  Edmund  Bertram  and  Captain  Wentworth  rather  dull. 
Mr.  Knightley  is  surely  just  a  wee  bit  ponderous,  while  in  Sense  and 
Sensibility  Edward  Ferrars  and  Colonel  Brandon  seem  to  me  to  stand 
en  a  quite  inferior  level. 

It  would  be  gross  flattery  to  Mr.  Elton  to  call  him  either  a  lover 
or  a  hero,  but  he  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  tame  cat  with  very  ugly 
<  laws.  He  would  be  altogether  detestable  only  that  we  are  bound 
to  remember  in  his  excuse  that  Emma  did  treat  him  in  a  truly 
maddening  style.  She  would  have  annoyed  most  people  by  offering 
them  Harriet  Smith  instead  of  herself,  but  a  snob  like  Mr.  Elton 
must  have  been  specially  offended  by  such  a  proposal.  Another 
disagreeable  gentleman  is  Sir  Walter  Elliot,  and  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  his  selfish  vanity  was  never  disturbed.  There  was  no  Emma 
in  the  circles  in  which  he  lived.  In  such  minor  characters  as  Sir 
Thomas  Bertram,  Charles  Musgrove,  Admiral  Croft,  and  William 
3?rice  we  get  examples  of  Miss  Austen's  exact  fidelity  to  nature.  If 
you  want  to  know  what  a  respectable  head  of  a  family  is  like,  you 
need  only  look  at  Sir  Thomas.  Charles  Musgrove  is  emphatically 
the  eldest  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  living  on  good  terms  with 
his  father  but  with  a  separate  establishment.  Admiral  Croft  is  bluff 
and  hearty,  as  an  admiral  ought  to  be  after  a  successful  career,  and 
William  Price  is  a  gallant  sailor  lad  whom  everyone  except  Miss 
Morris  is  forced  both  to  like  and  admire.  But  there  is  one  other 
officer,  Captain  Harville  in  Persuasion,  about  whom  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar interest.  Miss  Austen  shrank  from  emotional  display,  but  when 
Captain  Harville,  who  is  mourning  for  the  loss  of  his  sister,  is  men- 
tioned it  is  usually  with  the  most  delicate  tenderness.  Persuasion 
was  completed  in  1816,  and  by  that  time  Miss  Austen's  health  had 
Degun  to  fail,  while  in  the  preceding  year  she  had  been  greatly 
distressed  by  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  brother  Henry.  These 
sorrows  may  have  influenced  her  treatment  of  Captain  Harville,  but 
in  any  case  it  is  a  further  and  a  remarkable  proof  of  her  powers. 

In  passing  on  to  Miss  Austen's  women  it  is  natural  to  ask  what 
other  author  or  authoress  can  show  such  a  gallery  of  feminine  por- 
traits, so  numerous,  so  diverse,  so  true,  so  elaborate,  and  all  so  good  ? 
The  answers  of  the  faithful  can  be  anticipated.  But  the  faithful, 
though  thus  far  agreed,  differ  widely  over  the  merits  of  the  separate 
pictures.  No  one  should  speak  too  positively  in  such  a  matter,  but 
to  me  it  seems  that  where  many  are  great,  Emma  is  the  greatest  of 
all. 

'  I  am  going  to  take  a  heroine  whom  no  one  but  myself  will  much 
like,'  writes  Miss  Austen,  and  I  believe  it  is  speciously  argued  that 
after  these  words  the  most  respectful  conduct  on  the  part  of  her 
worshippers  is  to  carry  out  her  expectations  and  dislike  Emma.  At 
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any  rate  many  of  them  do  so,  and  Miss  Austen  has  spared  no  pains 
to  provide  them  with  good  reasons  for  their  unfavourable  verdict. 
There  is  not  an  atom  of  mercy  shown,  but  Emma's  faults  and 
follies  are  laid  before  us  by  a  ruthless  hand,  and  they  are  quite 
horribly  real.  Emma  did  really  come  within  an  ace  of  ruining 
Harriet  Smith's  life  when  she  so  unjustifiably  forced  her  to  refuse 
Kobert  Martin.  She  did  really  allow  herself  to  discuss  with  Frank 
Churchill  the  probability  of  Mr.  Dixon  preferring  Jane  Fairfax  to 
the  wife  he  had  just  married,  and  she  did  in  truth  barbarously 
insult  poor  Miss  Bates.  How  could  Miss  Austen  still  like  her  ? 

The  answer  is  perhaps  twofold.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
Miss  Austen  must  have  quite  loved  Emma,  who  provided  her  with  such 
superlative  opportunities  for  fooling,  and  in  whom  she  has  obtained  one 
of  her  most  conspicuous  triumphs.  In  spite  of  her  sins,  Emma  is 
adored  by  all  connected  with  her,  and  we  are  made  to  feel  that  their 
adoration  is  natural.  Who  but  Miss  Austen  could  have  brought  out 
such  a  result  ?  Secondly,  we  may  notice  that  Miss  Austen  always 
cares  more  for  the  active  virtues,  with  which  Emma  was  well  endowed, 
than  she  does  for  their  passive  sisters.  Emma  did  shocking  things, 
but  then  she  did  nice  things  that  more  than  counterbalanced  them, 
and  she  was  thus  in  Miss  Austen's  eyes  much  superior  to  any 
character  which  is  mainly  composed  of  negative  qualities.  We 
ourselves  must  look  at  Emma  all  round.  We  must  remember  how 
everything  contributed  to  make  her  what  we  call  spoilt.  From  her 
early  girlhood  she  was  mistress  of  all  around  her.  Fancy  the  posi- 
tion of  a  young  lady,  rich,  vigorous,  handsome,  and  prosperous,  whom 
only  one  person  in  the  world  ever  ventured  to  criticise,  and  that 
person  her  lover ! 

Bat  whether  we  like  Emma  or  not,  we  cannot  deny  her  great 
distinction.  In  all  comedy  she  has  few  equals.  We  see  her  under 
a  great  many  different  and  striking  aspects,  and  she  is  always  an 
actual  living  person. 

It  is  said  that  every  one  has  a  double,  and  I  used  to  know  a  lady 
who  in  her  youth  must,  I  am  surej  have  been  Emma's  very  image. 
Experience  also  enables  me  to  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Emma's  shifts  to  keep  herself  away  from  Harriet  and  Mr. 
Elton  during  the  walk  from  the  cottage,  and  of  her  disappointment 
when  she  overheard  their  conversation  and  found  it  was  impersonal. 
I  was  once  a  spectator  of  a  similar  scene,  and  I  fear  that  through 
masculine  obtuseness  I  was  a  nuisance  to  the  lady  who  acted  the 
part  of  Miss  Woodhouse. 

And,  lastly,  Emma  is  such  glorious  fan.  Her  imagination  does 
stretch  to  such  immeasurable  lengths.  Who  but  herself  could  have 
conceived  the  '  ingenious  and  animating  suspicion '  about  Jane 
Fairfax  and  Mr.  Dixon  and  have  remained  quite  blind  to  the  signi- 
ficance of  Frank  Churchill's  conduct  ?  and  of  whom  else  could  it  be 
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written  '  Emma  continued  to  entertain  no  doubt  of  her  being  in 
love.  Her  ideas  only  varied  as  to  the  how  much.  At  first  she  thought 
it  was  a  good  deal,  and  afterwards  but  little  '  ?  For  my  own  part,  it  is 
with  pride  that  I  avow  myself  to  be  regardless  of  Emma's  misdoings, 
and  to  be  subjugated  by  her  imperious  charm. 

It  is,  I  suppose,  generally  agreed  that  Miss  Austen's  three 
principal  heroines  are  Emma,  Elizabeth  Bennet,  and  Anne  Elliot. 
None  of  them  surpasses  Eleanor  Tilney  in  truth,  grace,  and  dignity, 
nor  do  they  rival  Catherine  Morland  in  exquisite  and  captivating 
simplicity  ;  but  they  are  worked  out  with  greater  elaboration.  There 
is,  in  a  word,  more  of  them.  Elizabeth  is  probably  the  most  popular 
of  the  three,  and  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  she  is  the  wittiest  young 
lady  who  has  appeared  in  fiction  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare. 
Some  do  not  like  Emma,  and  some  think  Anne  deficient  in  that 
liveliness  to  which  Miss  Austen  has  accustomed  us,  but  1  believe  that 
the  hostile  critic  of  Eliza  Bennet  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  Anne 
Elliot  is  older  and  more  grave  than  any  of  the  other  heroines,  and 
she  is  unlike  them  all.  Miss  Austen's  failing  health  may  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  portrait,  but  in  quiet  beauty  it  cannot  be 
excelled.  Of  Eleanor  Tilney  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak, 
but  there  remains  for  me  the  happiness  of  a  word  about  Catherine 
Morland.  Catherine  is  sometimes  called  a  lucky  girl,  and  her  worthy 
parents  no  doubt  regarded  her  in  this  light,  but  no  luck  could 
possibly  exceed  her  deserts.  There  is  a  subtle  entrancing  freshness 
about  her  like  that  of 

'  the  morning  rose 
That  untouched  stands,' 

and  there  is  a  perfectly  unending  delight  in  her  views  of  life  and 
proceedings.  How  Miss  Austen  would  have  marvelled  if  she  could 
have  foreseen  that  Mrs.  Kadcliffe's  immortality  would  come  to 
depend  upon  Catherine's  adventure  with  the  mislaid  collection  of 
washing- bills  ! 

I  am  not  quite  certain  who  ought  to  come  next  to  the  five  just 
mentioned,  but  I  incline  to  Mary  Crawford,  though  Marianne  Dash- 
wood  is  more  amusing.  Marianne,  indeed,  with  her  Sensibility' 
gives  Miss  Austen  finer  opportunities  of  poking  fun  at  her  heroine 
than  she  gets  anywhere  except  with  Emma  and  Catherine  Morland. 
Her  noble  resolve  to  lie  awake  for  the  whole  night  after  Willoughby's 
departure,  which  she  believed  was  to  be  only  for  a  short  time,  and 
her  miserable  condition  on  the  next  day,  did,  no  doubt,  depress  her 
family,  but  we  can  only  find  her  romantic  spirit  exhilarating. 
Elinor  Dash  wood,  her  sister,  is  perhaps  a  little  overburdened  with 
*  Sense/  and  Fanny  Price,  in  Mansfield  Park,  is  rather  a  poor  creature. 
She  is  full  of  the  passive  virtues,  but  I  cannot  fancy  that  Miss 
Austen  thought  much  of  her,  or  she  would  not  have  allowed  her  to 
be  so  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  vivacious  and  winning  Mary  Crawford. 
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I  have  now  run  through  the  list  of  the  chief  heroines,  and  the 
moment  has  arrived  at  which  I  must  give  utterance  to  a  reflection 
which  applies  to  them  all,  and  which  causes  me  the  utmost  distress. 
Every  one  of  them  must  have  ruined  her  looks  as  far  as  was  possible 
by  the  manner  in  which  she  did  her  hair,  and  every  one  of  them 
must  have  worn  the  most  hideous  dresses  that  womankind  has  ever 
known  !  One  comfort  alone  remains.  Miss  Austen  had  too  much 
taste  to  describe  the  prevailing  fashions. 

With  the  exception  of  her  heroines,  Miss  Austen  is  severe  upon 
her  sex.  Among  her  other  famous  women  I  should  say  there  are 
nine  first-rate  characters,  not  one  of  whom  is  pleasing,  while  most  of 
them  are  much  the  reverse.  Miss  Bates  and  Mrs.  Jennings  are  both 
completely  amiable,  but  Mrs.  Jennings  is  vulgar  and  Miss  Bates  is 
primarily  a  bore.  Some  people,  of  whom  I  am  not  one,  go  so  far 
as  to  find  her  speeches  tedious  even  to  read.  Charlotte  Lucas,  by 
marrying  Mr.  Collins,  in  modern  parlance  gives  herself  away  ;  and 
Lady  Catherine  de  Bourgh  is  imperious,  inquisitive,  and  generally 
unpleasant ;  while  Mrs.  Bennet  drives  her  family  almost  mad  with 
her  intolerable  folly.  Mrs.  Elton  is  simply  odious  in  her  presump- 
tion and  utter  lack  of  refinement,  and  Isabella  Thorpe  is  coarse  in 
grain,  self-seeking,  and  insincere.  The  meanness  of  Mrs.  Norris  is 
perfect,  and  would  even  be  painful  if  it  were  not  for  such  blessed 
reliefs  as  the  meditated  attack  on  Nanny's  cousin  and  the  affair  of 
the  green-baize  curtain.  Mary  Musgrove  is  a  grumbling  egotist, 
but  with  her  determination  always  to  take  precedence  of  her  mother- 
in-law,  and  with  her  whole  attitude  towards  her  relations  and  towards 
her  own  health,  she  seems  to  me  inimitable. 

1  And  which  of  the  novels  is  your  favourite  ?  '  Who  can  count 
the  happy  memories  that  question  recalls  ?  Is  there  any  other 
author  in  whom  men  and  women  can  take  an  equal  interest  and 
discuss  on  equal  terms  ? 

In  his  introduction  to  Pride  and  Prejudice  Mr.  Saintsbury  states 
that  though  Sense  and  Sensibility  has  perhaps  the  fewest  out-and-out 
admirers,  it  does  not  want  them.  Like  everything  else  which  he  says 
about  Miss  Austen  the  remark  is  noteworthy,  but  I  confess  it  surprises 
me.  I  have  never  yet  met  anybody  who  put  the  book  first,  but  I  have 
often  wished  to  do  so  and  to  hear  what  could  be  argued  in  support  of 
such  a  choice.  Sense  and  Sensibility  has  an  especial  attraction  for 
me,  because  I  fully  believe  that  Pynes  was  Barton  Park  and  that  I 
am  writing  these  lines  in  the  room  in  which  Sir  John  Middleton  ate 
his  dinner.  I  could  show  strong  grounds  for  my  belief  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  locality. 

But  in  spite  of  this  inducement  I  have  never  been  able  to  care 
much  for  the  book.  To  my  thinking  the  story  itself  drags,  and  the 
characters,  even  when  strong  at  all,  are  wanting  in  sustained  strength. 
Bits  of  Marianne,  Mrs.  Jennings,  and  John  Dashwood  are  very  good ; 
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but  can  more  than  this  be  said  ?  Marianne  ceases  to  amuse  or  to 
interest  me  after  she  leaves  Devonshire,  and  Mrs.  Jennings  is  very 
uncertain.  John  Dashwood  is  never  bad,  but  his  consequence  is  not 
great.  The  scene,  however,  between  him  and  his  wife,  where  his 
generosity  oozes  out  like  the  valour  of  Bob  Acres,  is  excellent,  and  so 
is  the  scene  in  which  the  two  mothers  are  polite  and  the  two  grand- 
mothers sincere  in  discussing  the  respective  heights  of  Master 
Harry  Dashwood  and  Master  William  Middleton. 

A  wretched  scoffer  once  suggested  that  if  the  worshippers  of 
Miss  Austen  understood  either  logic  or  criticism  they  would  see  that 
they  were  bound  to  admit  the  superiority  of  Emma,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  the  longest  of  the  novels.  The  suggestion  may 
have  occurred  to  him  on  hearing  some  of  the  initiated  discourse,  and 
after  much  delightful  and  desultory  conversation  agree  that  in  the 
five  great  novels  everything  is  perfect.  Such  conclusions  when 
enthusiasm  has  become  excitement  are  not  uncommon.  They 
cannot,  of  course,  be  supported  in  such  a  form,  but  they  really  mean 
that  all  Miss  Austen's  admirers  are  so  fond  of  all  the  five ,  novels  that 
they  readily  allow  every  man  to  choose  his  own  favourite,  and  they 
honour  his  taste,  let  him  choose  as  he  may. 

The  fact  that  each  book  has  a  large  following  of  its  own  seems  to 
me  a  sufficient  proof  that  our  preferences  are  governed  by  our  tem- 
peraments. My  own  first  favourite  is  Emma,  and  my  second  North- 
anger  Abbey,  and  the  discovery,  which  I  have  only  made  recently, 
that  these  were  the  two  works  preferred  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
caused  me  unbounded  satisfaction.  Why  I  should  like  them  best  I 
cannot  quite  tell.  I  could  certainly  dilate  for  ever  about  their 
charms,  but  so  I  could  about  the  charms  of  any  of  the  remaining 
three. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  bring  this  article  to  an  end,  and  before  I 
can  do  so  I  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  question  of  Miss  Austen's 
limitations. 

She  would  have  no  dealings  with  any  circumstances  which  were 
not  of  an  ordinary  nature,  and  as  their  field  of  action  is  thus  con- 
fined, we  get  no  opportunities  of  ascertaining  how  any  of  her 
characters  would  have  borne  themselves  in  an  extraordinary  situation. 
We  cannot  tell  how  far  Miss  Austen  would  or  could  have  done 
justice  to  such  a  conjuncture,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  she 
adopted  the  limits  to  which  she  restricted  herself  from  doubts  of  her 
own  power  to  exceed  them,  or  from  simple  preference.  It  is  clear  in 
either  case  that  she  despised  sensationalism  from  the  manner  in 
which  she  ridiculed  it  so  happily  through  her  two  earliest  heroines, 
Marianne  Dashwood  and  Catherine  Morland. 

I  do  not  question  the  importance  of  these  limitations.  It  is 
from  the  exceptional  that  romance  obtains  its  strongest  effects,  and 
to  the  exceptional  Miss  Austen  would  not  or  could  not  appeal.  But, 
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although  from  her  unconsciousness  she  did  not  know  it,  her  genius 
had  ample  scope.  Ordinary  life  was  seen  by  her  not  dimly  and 
partially  as  we  see  it,  but  in  all  its  actual  vastness,  and  it  was  in 
this  huge  field  that  she  worked  with  such  supreme  success.  If  the 
'  little  bit  of  ivory '  were  only  '  two  inches  wide/  those  inches  were 
not  of  mortal  measure.  It  is  reported  that  Prince  Bismarck  once 
said  that  the  greatest  difficulty  for  a  statesman  was  to  see  things  as 
they  are.  Miss  Austen  was  gifted  with  an  insight  into  common  life 
as  it  is  such  as  perhaps  no  other  novelist  has  ever  possessed,  and 
she  has  described  it  in  a  manner  that  may  excite  the  envy  of 
Horace  himself,  the  great  past-master  of  felicitous  diction,  as  he 
reclines  in  the  asphodel  meadows. 

IDDESLEIGH. 


1900 


THE   TRUE  STORY  OF 
THE  PRISONER   OF  CHILLON 


THE  tourists  who  visit  Switzerland  seldom  fail  to  go  and  see  the 
Chateau  de  Chillon,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
blue  Leman  ;  where  Bonivard,  the  hero  of  Byron's  poem,  spent  six 
years  of  his  life.  Most  of  them  know  by  heart  the  lines  : 

My  hair  is  gray,  but  not  with  years, 

Nor  grew  it  white 

In  a  single  night, 

As  men's  have  grown  from  sudden  fears. 
My  limbs  are  bow'd,  though  not  with  toil, 

But  rusted  with  a  vile  repose, 
For  they  have  been  a  dungeon's  spoil, 

And  mine  has  been  the  fate  of  those 
To  whom  the  goodly  earth  and  air 
Are  bann'd,  arid  barr'd — forbidden  fare. 

And  they  leave  Chillon  with  a  softened  heart,  dreaming  as  they  steam 
away  in  the  Leman  boat  of  the  great  patriot  and  hero,  who  for  so- 
long  a  time  was  chained  up  like  a  wild  beast  to  a  cold  pillar,  and 
whose  weary  feet  traced  deep  furrows  in  the  stony  ground. 

My  broken  chain 
With  links  unfasten'd  did  remain, 
And  it  was  liberty  to  stride 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side, 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
And  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one, 
lleturning  where  my  walk  begun. 

To  destroy  the  tourist's  illusions  and  throw  reality  and  prose  into 
the  midst  of  his  dreams  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  somewhat 
brutal,  for  truth  is  less  charming  than  poetry  ;  but,  as  the  real  story  of 
Fran9ois  Bonivard,  the  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  is  interesting,  and  even 
amusing,  it  might  possibly  be  read  with  pleasure. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to  hide  nothing,  Bonivard's  character  was 
not  that  of  a  hero  of  romance  ;  quite  the  reverse.  He  was  an  exceed- 
ingly cunning  old  boy ;  avaricious,  libertine,  and  even  ungrateful ; 
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though  he  proved  to   be   a   firm  friend   to   Greneva,   his  town   of 
adoption. 

Fran£ois  Bonivard,  who  was  of  noble  extraction,  was  born  in  1493 
at  Seyssel,  on  the  frontier  between  France  and  Switzerland.  He  was 
one  of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  consequently,  as  soon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  swaddling  clothes,  his  parents  despatched  him  to 
one  of  his  uncles,  Jean-Ame  Bonivard,  Prior  of  St.-Victor,  a  monas- 
tery at  the  gates  of  Geneva.  This  excellent  benefice  was  not  the 
only  one  enjoyed  by  M.  de  St.-Victor,  as  he  also  drew  a  large  income 
from  other  convents  here  and  there,  and  his  monks  had  no  reason  to 
consider  this  world  as  a  vale  of  tears,  for  they  led  merry  lives. 
But  they  did  not  know  much  about  the  education  and  diet  of  small 
children,  or  about  the  good  manners  they  should  be  taught,  so 
they  let  Master  Franpois  have  his  own  way.  He  ate  enormously, 
drank  excellent  wine,  listened  to  ribald  stories,  and  grew  up  like  a 
little  wild-cat. 

One  day,  however,  M.  de  St.-Victor  discovered  that  his  urchin  of 
a  nephew,  who  had  attained  the  respectable  age  of  seven,  did  not 
know  how  to  read  or  write,  was  exceedingly  fat,  and  entertained  very 
queer  ideas^ [about  the  world  in  general;  therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
boy's  tears  and  lamentations,  he  was  packed  off  to  Pinerol,  in  Pied- 
mont (where  M.  de  St.-Victor  had  another  living),  and  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  an  i  Abbot  who  was  very  learned  but  not  too  severe. 

Under  his  guidance  Francois  made  rapid  progress,  and  a  few 
years  of  diligent  work  were  sufficient  to  prepare  him  for  the 
University  of  Turin.  Later  on  he  also^visited  Freiburg  im  Breisgau, 
Strasburg,  and  other  places  of  learning,  where  he  wisely  managed  to 
•combine  his  amusements  and  his  studies,  the  first  always  taking  the 
front  rank. 

But  the  time  came  when  Frangois  Bonivard  had  to  amend  his 
ways,  and  at  least  appear  good,  if  nothing  more.  Jean-Ame,  Prior 
of  St.-Victor,  died ;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  left  his  priory 
to  his  turbulent  nephew,  who  accepted  it  with  pleasure,  but  refused 
point-blank  to  take  orders. 

He  was  content  to  draw  the  revenue  of  the  living,  and  began  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  by  giving  a  few  rules  to  the  monks  who 
lived  in  his  monastery ;  the  first  one  being  that  they  were  to  give  a 
monthly  mirific  dinner  to  their  neighbours,  over  which  he  would 
gladly  preside  in  person,  so  that  delicate  theological  questions  could 
be  honestly  and  agreeably  discussed  between  '  pear  and  cheese.' 

He  then  installed  himself  in  Greneva,  which  was  in  a  state  of 
great  agitation,  as  it  was  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  Savoy,  and 
eagerly  wishing  to  shake  it  off  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  nucleus  of  good  citizens,  such  as  Philibert  Berthelier,  Besanpon, 
Hugues  and  Levrier,  were  trying  hard  to  attain  this  end,  and  Francois 
Bonivard,  who  loved  a  squabble,  joined  them  and  became  their  friend, 
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in  spite  of  the  rather  uncomfortable  prophecy  of  Berthelier,  who 
used  to  say,  c  My  good  friend,  this  is  all  very  well,  but  in  the  game 
we  are  playing  you  will  lose  your  priory  and  I  my  hoary  head.' 
The  sequel  proved  that  he  had  guessed  rightly. 

The  extreme  levity  of  Bonivard  did  not  prevent  him  from  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  patriots,  and  he  courageously  refused  to  help 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  catch  Berthelier  and  reduce  him  to 
silence  by  beheading  him. 

Another  brand  of  discord  between  Bonivard  and  Amadeus  was 
the  cool  way  in  which  the  former  disregarded  some  formal  orders 
contained  in  the  will  of  his  late  uncle,  Jean-Ame.  The  old  Abbot 
had  bought  a  few  culverins  to  defend  the  Manor  of  Cartigny,  one  of 
his  properties  situated  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
and  he  had  bequeathed  them  to  his  nephew,  under  the  condition  that 
they  should  be  melted  down  and  the  bronze  used  to  cast  a  peal  of 
bells  for  the  Monastery  of  St. -Victor.  Instead  of  which,  Bonivard 
readily  accepted  an  offer  from  his  friends  the  Patriots,  and  gave 
them  the  guns  in  exchange  for  six  old  bells,  which  were  lying  useless 
in  the  crypt  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  The  Duke,  unwilling  to  see 
Geneva  provided  with  means  of  defence,  remonstrated  W-th  the  Prior, 
who,  nothing  daunted,  hung  his  bells,  and  sent  the  culverins  behind 
six  pairs  of  oxen  to  Philibert  Berthelier.  Then  he  quietly  started  to 
render  homage  to  his  lord  and  suzerain,  who  was  »ming  to  pay  a 
visit  to  his  feal  subjects  of  Greneva. 

Augustus  looked  at  the  offender  and  made  him  a  groin  (grimace), 
then  he  turned  his  back  on  him,  on  which  Bonivard,  with  great 
seriousness,  bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  seized  the  hem  of  the 
ducal  mantle,  and  kissed  it  saying,  '  Indeed,  Monseigneur,  I  am  less 
unworthy  of  your  back  than  of  your  front.' 

Endless  favours  were  offered  him,  and  his  great  learning  would 
have  secured  for  him  many  honours,  had  he  chosen  to  accept 
them,  but  he  remained  faithful  to  Greneva,  and  refused  to  leave  the 
town. 

In  1518  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformed  faith  began  to  spread  in 
Geneva ;  and  though  he  was  Prior  of  St. -Victor,  Bonivard,  prompted 
by  his  restless  spirit,  at  once  made  friends  with  the  predecessors  of 
Calvin  and  became  a  warm  partisan  of  the  new  ideas. 

He  did  not  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  reform  his  own  ways,  and 
though  *  ces  Messieurs  de  Geneve '  reproached  him  more  than  once 
*  with  his  levity,  gluttony,  and  other  vices,'  they  could  not  help 
admiring  his  science,  wit,  and  audacity,  and  considered  him  as  one 
of  themselves. 

One  day  Bonivard  disappeared  altogether ;  nobody  knew  where 
he  had  gone,  and  his  friends  were  wondering  what  had  become  of 
him,  when  a  letter  reached  the  *  Venerable  Assembly  of  the  Consistory/ 
saying,  *I  knew,  my  beloved  brethren,  where  to  find  irrefutable 
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arguments  against  Home — it  was  in  Rome  itself,  and  I  am  there  now 
to  collect  them.     A  bientotJ 

A  year  later  lie  returned,  and  at  once  convoked  all  the  members 
of  the  Reformed  clergy  to  assist  at  a  solemn  gathering,  *  where  the 
/      venerable  pastors  would  hear  him  read  two  edifying  books  just  now 
in  great  favour  amongst  the  red-robed  Cardinals  and   the   purple- 
robed  Bishops  of  Rome/ 

All  the  gentlemen  of  the  saintly  board  answered  to  this  invitation, 
and  came  to  the  '  Chapelle  des  Macchabees '  in  their  black  gowns 
and  little  white  'rabats'  of  fine  lawn,  this  being  their  dress  for 
great  ceremonies.  Bonivard,  more  solemn  than  any  of  them,  greeted 
his  friends  with  an  *  apostolic  salute,'  after  which  he  ascended  the 
few  steps  leading  to  the  lectern,  coughed  in  his  beard,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  reading,  as  well  as  his  feeble  oratorical  gifts  would 
allow,  the  invaluable  books  which  he  had  brought  from  the  Holy 
City.  And  he  opened  the  first  volume  and  began. 

Soon  a  murmur  of  consternation  and  horror  spread  through  the 
wise  assembly.  Then  the  eldest  of  the  pastors  rose  and  vehemently 
cried :  '  Silence,  Francois  Bonivard  !  You  are  a  stumbling-block, 
a  black  sheep  in  our  worthy  flock !  Silence,  profane  sinner ! ' 

But,  to  the  intense  amusement  of  M.  de  St.-Victor,  he  saw  that 
many  of  the  learned  gentlemen  in  black  gowns  had  broad  smiles  on 
their  clean-shaven  faces ;  others  were  audibly  chuckling,  and  some 
even  laughing  aloud  ;  so,  encouraged  by  his  evident  though  partial 
success,  he  quietly  resumed  his  reading. 

There  was  a  great  bustle  in  the  Chapelle ;  half  the  members  of 
the  board  went  out,  but  the  other  half  remained,  and  Bonivard y 
convulsed  with  mirth,  triumphantly  arrived  at  the  last  page  of  the 
*  Mandragore/  one  of  the  coarsest,  not  to  say  the  most  obscene, 
comedies  of  the  day.  '  Na,'  he  cried,  *  this  is  sweet  meat.  Messieurs,. 
and  such  as  love  my  lords  of  Rome,  and  Messire  the  Pope  himself 
as  well.  I  have  another  treat  in  store  for  you — that  is,  another  book, 
also  given  to  me  by  an  Eminence,  and  if  you  will  come  again  to- 
morrow and  listen  to  me,  I  will  read  to  you  La  Calandre,  which  I 
have  kept  for  the  bonne  bouche.'  Then,  rubbing  his  hands,  he  finished 
up  by  saying :  '  I  well  knew  that  in  each  man  there  was  a  pig,  be 
he  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  of  Geneva,  and  .  .  .  long  live 
humanity ! ' 

The  scandal  was  great  and  the  improper  pastors  were  severely 
admonished  and  punished.  As  for  M.  de  St.-Victor,  he  was  ordered 
change  of  air,  and  deprived  from  receiving  the  Holy  Communion 
for  two  whole  years.  But  he  only  considered  this  an  excellent 
occasion  for  having  a  little  fun,  and  he  started  for  Turin,  where  he 
still  had  many  jolly  friends  among  his  university  comrades.  He 
did  not  reach  his  destination,  however,  without  troubles  and 
adventures  of  all  sorts ;  for  Amadeus,  who  very  much  wished  to  get 
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rid  of  the  turbulent  Prior  and  secure  his  person,  sent  the  gendarmes 
in  pursuit  of  him.  But  by  some  means  he  always  managed  to  elude 
them. 

When  Bonivard  came  back  to  Geneva  he  found  that  austere  town 
to  be  a  prey  to  vexations  and  calamities.  His  friend  Philibert 
Berthelier  had  been  beheaded  in  front  of  the  old  Julius  Caesar's  town, 
'  en  Flsle,'  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  and  he  himself,  feeling  far  from 
reassured  about  the  security  of  his  own  head,  tried  to  get  away 
•again.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  before  he  had  signed  a  deed 
which  despoiled  him  of  his  priory.  He  was  forced  by  the  Duke  to 
give  it  up  in  favour  of  a  certain  abbot,  Anthoine  of  Monthoron,  a 
cunning  Savoyard,  who  promised  in  exchange  for  St.-Victor,  with  all 
its  rights  and  benefices,  a  good  sum  of  money  and  a  comfortable 
shelter  in  his  own  parish,  .  .  .  where,  when  the  ex-Prior  arrived  to 
instal  himself,  he  found  half  a  dozen  archers  of  Savoy,  who  fell  on  him 
ttnd  took  him  to  a  prison,  where  he  might  have  remained  all  his  life 
long  but  for  Pierre  de  la  Baume,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  who  had  a  secret 
liking  for  'jolly  Francois '  in  spite  of  his  wanderings  from  the  true 
Catholic  faith,  and  who  obtained  the  liberty  of  the  prisoner,  together 
with  permission  for  him  to  live  in  future  in  his  Manor  of 
Cartigny. 

Bonivard,  glad  to  have  regained  his  freedom,  and  determined  not 
to  lose  it  again,  shut  himself  in  his  '  fortin '  with  six  arquebuses  and 
six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  people 
of  Geneva,  and  he  established  himself  with  his  friend  Nicolas  de 
Castro  behind  his  walls ;  then  he  fixed  on  his  gates  a  great  placard 
with  this  warning  :  *  No  one  is  allowed  here  ;  neither  ducal  nor  papal 
servants.  Those  who  feel  inclined  to  infringe  on  this  order  are  invited  to 
look  to  their  left,  and — remain  if  they  dare.'  On  the  left  stood  a 
'gibbet  with  a  carcass  swinging  in  the  '  bise '  (the  cold  north  wind 
that  blows  along  the  shores  of  the  Leman). 

A  pontifical  official  having  come  to  protest  loudly  against  the 
installation  of  Bonivard  in  his  fortified  manor,  the  worthy  Prior 
shouldered  his  arquebuse  and  fired  at  the  envoy,  wounding  him  badly 
and  killing  his  horse. 

At  last  he  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Between  the  archers  of  the 
Duke  and  the  soldiers  of  the  Pope  he  was  turned  out  of  his  little 
stronghold,  and  obliged  to  run  for  his  life.  He  escaped  through  his 
kitchen  garden  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  arrived  at  Geneva  at 
nightfall,  just  in  time  to  see  the  gates  shut  in  front  of  him ;  but, 
swift  as  a  monkey,  he  ran  to  a  place  where  he  knew  the  wall  to  be 
rather  low,  climbed  up  somehow,  and  jumped  down  inside;  but  he 
fell  heavily  to  the  ground,  and  was  only  found  on  the  morrow,  in  a 
pitiful  state. 

The  citizens  of  Geneva,  delighted  at  so  much  courage  and  clever- 
ness, presented  him  with  the  '  bourgeoisie '  of  their  town,  a  reward 
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which  incensed  Amadeus  of  Savoy  so  much  that  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  new  citizen  to  let  him  know  that,  if  he  was  ever  seen  outside 
the  city  gates,  he  would  be  hanged  like  a  miscreant. 

In  1530,  however,  Bonivard's  mother  fell  ill  at  Seyssel ;  and,  wish- 
ing to  see  the  old  lady  before  she  breathed  her  last,  he  humbly 
requested  from  the  Duke  a  safe-conduct,  which  was  delivered  to  him. 
All  the  same  he  did  not  feel  quite  reassured,  and,  to  avoid  all  disagree- 
able meetings,  he  decided  not  to  put  his  foot  on  the  territory  of 
Savoy,  but  to  gain  Seyssel  by  the  Pays  de  Vaud.  But  his  pre- 
cautions proved  useless.  Amadeus  had  prepared  snares  for  him 
all  round  Geneva,  and  when  M.  de  St.-Victor  arrived  under  the 
walls  of  the  small  town  of  Moudon,  where  he  expected  to  spend  the 
night,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  archers,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Anthony  de  Beaufort,  '  chatelain '  of  Chillon.  Bonivard 
was  taken  by  surprise,  and  before  he  could  think  of  defending  him- 
self, one  of  the  soldiers  had  cleverly  cut  the  belt  to  which  hung  his 
sword  and  the  leather  bag  containing  his  safe-conduct,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender. 

His  assailants  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  and  took  him  to  the 
Chateau  de  Chillon,  where  he  was  put,  to  begin  with,  in  a  room  which 
was  almost  comfortable  and  cheerful,  as  it  overlooked  the  lake  and 
the  snowy  mountains  of  Savoy. 

But  one  day  the  Duke  Amadeus,  having  come  to  visit  Anthony 
de  Beaufort  in  his  castle,  asked  to  see  the  prisoner  and  was  taken  to 
Bonivard's  room.  At  the  sight  of  the  Duke  the  impertinent  Prior 
quickly  raised  his  fingers  to  his  nose,  which  he  began  to  pinch,  look- 
ing most  uneasy. 

'  Messeigneurs/  he  said,  speaking  as  through  a  penny  trumpet, 
while  they  looked  at  him  wonderingly,  '  excuse  me,  but  my  nostrils 
are  very  delicate,  and  I  hate  the  smell  of  sulphur.  Methinks  that 
when  you  entered  a  violent  effluvium  came  in  with  you.' 

A  few  years  later  Bonivard,  relating  this  interview  to  a  friend, 
said :  '  I  thought  that  as  I  was  already  in  prison  and  not  too  well 
treated,  I  could  allow  myself  the  joy  of  having  a  little  fun ;  but  I  paid 
dearly  for  it,  as  I  was  taken  down  two  stories  below  into  a  damp 
locality,  where  for  six  years  I  suffered  no  end  of  discomforts.' 

In  1536  Bonivard  gained  his  liberty,  thanks  to  the  Bernese, 
who  had  invaded  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  would  have  taken 
Anthony  de  Beaufort  prisoner  if  he  had  not  managed  to  escape 
from  his  castle  by  means  of  his  own  swift  galley,  which  could  not  be 
overtaken  by  those  of  the  Bernese.  The  soldiers  found  Bonivard 
safe  and  sound  in  his  underground  cell,  and  he  was  carried  back  to 
Geneva  in  triumph. 

But,  though  he  had  regained  his  freedom,  no  one  could  give  him 
back  his  priory  or  his  other  properties,  and  he  would  have  become 
a  prey  to  poverty  if  the  burghers  of  Geneva,  who  considered  the 
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ex-Prior  as  their  adopted  son,  had  not  deemed  it  incumbent  on  them 
to  take  care  of  him.  In  consequence,  they  presented  him  with  a 
house  and  bestowed  on  him  the  membership  of  their  Council  of 
State,  to  which  was  attached  a  salary  of  200  crowns  a  year.  This  was, 
however,  under  a  condition  which  seems  to  indicate  what  small 
amount  of  confidence  they  had  in  his  good  behaviour  ;  for  they  said 
that  '  he  was  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  decency  and  honesty, 
and  his  children,  if  he  had  any,  were  to  be  legitimate.  Further- 
more, he  was  not  allowed  to  take  a  young  female  servant  to  keep 
house  for  him/ 

Franpois  Bonivard,  finding  this  last  clause  rather  tiresome,  thought 
he  had  better  look  for  a  wife,  and  proposed  to  a  Bernese  lady, 
Catherine  Baumgartner,  asking  her  '  to  share  the  unlovely  hut  and 
very  hard  and  narrow  couch  with  which  "  ces  Messieurs  de  Geneve  " 
had  presented  him/ 

The  style  of  the  proposal  was  a  satire  on  the  Lords,  whom. 
Bonivard  openly  called  'pingres  ' — that  is,  ungenerous  and  misers. 

At  any  rate  he  was  lucky  in  his  choice,  for  Catherine  Baumgart- 
ner was  a  maitresse  femme  who  undertook  with  a  clear  head  and  a 
vigorous  hand  to  put  her  husband's  affairs  in  order,  and  to  collect 
there  and  then  the  money  which  was  owed  to  him.  She  obtained 
from  the  Town  Council  certain  compensations  for  the  ex-prisoner 
*  who  had  suffered  for  the  love  of  Geneva/  and  crowned  her  financial 
operations  by  claiming  from  them,  instead  of  pin-money,  *  half  a  yard 
of  velvet  for  a  petticoat/  a  request  which,  though  deemed  the  height 
of  indiscretion,  was  granted  her  'to  put  an  end  to  her  bothering 
ways.'  Then  she  urged  her  husband  to  write  a  will  in  her  favour, 
which  he  did  reluctantly  enough,  for  he  was  getting  tired  of  her 
crabbedness. 

But  luck  was  on  his  side,  for  Madame  Bonivard  died  a  year 
afterwards,  and  her  husband  was  his  own  master  again.  He  shed  a 
few  crocodile's  tears,  and  enjoyed  his  freedom  so  thoroughly  that 
'  ces  Messieurs '  threatened  to  give  him  lodgings  in  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  itself,  so  as  to  have  an  eye  on  his  doings ;  an  arrangement 
which  displeased  the  jolly  widower  so  much  that  he  loudly  declared 
that  matrimony  was,  after  all,  a  saintly  state,  and  announced  his 
intention  of  taking  a  second  wife  to  his  bosom. 

This  he  did,  for  he  married  a  certain  Jeanne  d'Armeis,  a  widow 
who  had  some  property  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  a  quarter 
which  unfortunately  her  new  husband  did  not  like ;  so,  after  having 
tried  the  '  saintly  state '  for  a  month  or  two  with  his  *  dear  Jeanne/ 
he  quietly  left  her  there,  and  returned  to  his  old  quarter  in  the 
Charriere  des  Chanoines,  up  on  the  hill  and  not  far  from  the 
cathedral.  After  this,  Madame  Bonivard  felt  herself  justified 
in  Hving  just  as  she  pleased,  and  began  a  wandering  sort  of  life, 
visi'ing  about  the  country,  and  travelling  even  as  far  as  Savoy  itself. 

3  H  2 
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To  this  Francois  strongly  objected,  and  one  day,  accompanied  by 
two  gendarmes,  he  caught  her  as  she  was  coming  home  again,  and 
forced  her  to  return  with  him  under  the  conjugal  roof.  Then  the 
angry  Jeanne  became  so  disagreeable  and  quarrelsome  that  she 
caused  regular  scandals  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  one  day, 
having  taken  the  part  of  his  wife  against  the  apothecary  round 
the  corner,  and  vigorously  thrashed  that  worthy  man,  Bonivard,  who 
had  after  all  a  certain  feeling  of  matrimonial  solidarity,  was  sent 
to  prison  for  two  months. 

At  last  Jeanne  d'Armeis  died  in  her  turn  and  was  buried  and 
wept  for,  as  had  been  Catherine  her  predecessor.  Messire  Bonivard 
shed  the  proper  amount  of  decent  tears,  and  at  once  began  to  look 
round  for  another  better  half,  whom  he  found  in  the  person  of 
Madame  Pernette  Mazure,  also  a  widow.  He  married  her  in 
1550  and  saw  her  lowered  down  into  her  grave  in  1562.  This  time 
he  was  seriously  concerned,  for  he  was  getting  old,  and  Pernette  had 
a  good  bit  of  money,  which  he  found  most  convenient  in  helping  him 
to  give  good  dinners  and  have  a  little  fun.  This  fortune  went  to 
her  son  by  her  first  marriage,  and  Bonivard  felt  rather  down-hearted, 
and  at  a  loss  what  to  do  next,  for  he  was  quite  of  the  opinion  that 
'  man  was  not  meant  to  live  alone/ 

But  he  consoled  himself  by  the  thought  that  he  had  long  passed 
the  suspicious  age,  and  could  no  longer  excite  the  diffident  cares 
of  *  ces  Messieurs ' ;  so  he  engaged  as  his  servant  Catherine  de 
Courtaronel,  an  unfrocked  nun,  who  brought  with  her  a  man  whom 
.she  presented  as  her  cousin,  insisting  on  his  being  taken  in  with 
her  under  her  new  master's  roof.  Thanks  to  these  two,  the  house  of 
M.  de  St.-Victor  soon  became  a  public  outrage  to  all  decency  and 
honesty,  it  being  the  rendezvous  of  most  of  the  scoundrels  and  fast 
women  of  the  city,  who  came  to  eat,  drink,  and  make  a  noise ;  for 
which  reason  jolly  Francois  was  publicly  reprimanded,  again 
deprived  of  the  Cene,  and,  last  but  not  least,  threatened  with  the 
withdrawal  of  his  pension  if  he  did  not  marry  Catherine  at  once. 
'  Wherefore  not  ? '  said  the  old  Prior ;  and  accordingly  he  led  the 
wandering  nun  to  the  altar. 

In  spite  of  his  having  entered  into  the  *  saintly  state '  once  more, 
Bonivard  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  orgies  which  took  place  in  his 
house  ;  and  one  night,  being  carried  away  by  too  much  wine  and  his 
inexhaustible  wit  and  sense  of  humour,  which  old  age  had  not 
cooled  down,  he  composed  at  dessert  a  ribald  song  in  derision  of 
'  ces  Messieurs  de  Geneve,'  and  his  inebriated  guests  sang  it  in  the 
streets  as  they  returned  to  their  homes  in  the  early  morning.  The 
drunken  band  was  taken  to  prison,  and  this  affair  ended  in  the  most 
unexpected  and  tragic  manner. 

The  police  discovered  the  true  story  of  Catherine  of  Courtaronel, 
who  was  arrested  under  her  husband's  roof,  accused  of  abominable 
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intrigues,  immorality,  and  a  scandalous  intimacy  with  the  valet  she 
had  introduced  into  M.  de  St.-Victor's  house.  She  was  judged, 
found  guilty,  and,  in  spite  of  Bonivard's  endeavours  to  save  her,  was 
executed  with  her  accomplice. 

She  was  sewn  in  a  sack  and  thrown  in  the  river  Khone,  while 
her  pseudo- cousin  had  his  head  cut  off. 

So  ended  the  matrimonial  career  of  Francois  Bonivard,  ex-Prior 
of  St, -Victor.  Soon  after  this  last  incident  he  began  to  sicken ;  old 
age  suddenly  seized  hold  of  him  and  crushed  him  altogether,  mind 
and  body. 

The  authorities  of  Geneva  never  forsook  him,  materially  speaking, 
but  they  did  not  undertake,  as  one  may  readily  believe,  to  entertain 
him,  of  which  fact  he  never  ceased  to  complain  most  bitterly.  He 
died,  leaving  no  children,  in  1570,  when  he  was  seventy-seven  years 
old,  grumbling  and  disgusted  with  humanity  in  general  and  '  ces 
Messieurs  de  Geneve  '  in  particular. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  the  '  Prisoner  of  Chillon.' 

A.  VAN  AMSTEL. 
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ON   THE 
MERITS    AND    DEMERITS    OF    THRIFT 


THERE  are  plentiful  maxims  in  reference  to  this  subject  scattered 
broadcast  through  the  pages  of  the  moralists,  and  dwelt  upon 
constantly  in  the  greatest  book  of  all,  In. every  form  of  precept, 
allegory,  and  illustration  we  have  all  learnt,  we  have  all  been  taught 
that  it  is  wicked  to  be  rich.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  we  all 
believe  it,  judging  by  the  unflinching  determination  with  which  the 
attainment  of  that  supreme  wickedness  is  set  before  us  as  a  potent 
factor  in  choosing  a  career,  a  given  line  of  conduct.  While  with  one 
tongue,  so  to  speak,  we  tell  our  youths  it  is  wicked  to  be  rich,  with 
another  we  dissuade  them  with  all  our  might  from  the  callings,  the 
marriage,  which  might  prevent  them  from  being  so.  On  one  day  in 
the  seven  we  listen  to  the  solemn  words  which  assure  us  that  the 
wealthy  will  eventually  be  visited  by  so  horrible  a  fate  that,  if  there 
were  any  listening  who  actually  and  literally  believed  it,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  they  should  ever  keep  a  spare  sixpence  in  their 
pockets  again.  And  yet,  miracle  of  miracles !  the  very  people  who 
on  the  first  day  of  the  week  appear  to  acquiesce  in  the  idea  that  the 
rich  man  shall  be  eternally  damned,  can  forget  during  the  rest  of  it 
their  conception  of  what  those  tremendous  words  may  mean,  and  go 
on  gaily  qualifying  themselves  during  five  and  a-half  sevenths  of  their 
lives  (I  am  assuming  the  Saturday  half-holiday)  to  be  for  ever  lost. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  complication  of  the  difficult  problems  of  exist- 
ence, to  have  to  solve  them  alternately  by  two  diametrically  oppo- 
site codes.  It  is  as  though  on  one  day  in  the  week  we  committed 
to  memory  tables  of  arithmetic  that  inculcated  that  twice  two 
are  three,  and  three  times  two  are  seven ;  and  then,  having  those 
maxims  absolutely  by  rote,  we  had,  when  it  came  to  practical 
working,  to  admit  that  twice  two  come  to  four  and  three  times 
two  to  six,  in  order  to  square  them  with  the  practical  duties  of 
life.  Solomon  says  '  A  good  name  is  better  than  riches ' :  and  he 
almost  invariably  assumes,  influenced  perhaps  by  his  nationality, 
that  only  one  of  these  two  alternatives  can  be  adopted.  I  am  no 
economist :  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  here  why  it  appears  to  be 
inevitable  that,  as  society  is  at  present  constituted,  there  should  be 
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inequalities  in  possession,  and  accumulations  in  individual  hands. 
Let  us  simply  recognise  that  such  accumulations  do  take  place,  and 
admit  that  they  are  not  generally,  strange  though  it  may  seem  after 
recalling  the  maxims  we  have  been  considering,  in  the  hands  of  the 
criminal  classes.  There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  there  are,  many  among 
the  wealthy  who  use  their  means  in  a  way  unworthy  of  commenda- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  should  imagine  that  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  whether  they  have  inherited  their  riches  or  assembled  them 
themselves,  would — in  accordance  with  the  aforesaid  weekday 
moralists,  that  is — not  deserve  to  be  lost  at  all,  but  quite  the 
contrary. 

What,  after  all,  does  money  mean  ?  merely  golden  sovereigns  ? 
do  we,  if  we  have  it,  sit  all  the  time  in  our  cellar  running  our  skinny 
hands  through  the  glittering  pile?  -No,  that  is  not  what  money 
means.  It  does  not,  to  be  sure,  mean,  either,  the  biggest  things  in 
life,  for  only  inward  grace  can  give  those ;  but  it  can  supplement  the 
biggest,  in  that  it  may  give  us  the  means  of  using  them  to  the  best 
advantage.  Money  cannot  give  the  gift  of  making  the  friends  worth 
having,  or  of  deserving  those  friends  ;  but  it  means  greater  and  more 
agreeable  possibilities  of  frequenting  them.  It  cannot  give  the 
power  of  understanding  books ;  but  to  those  who  can  understand,  it 
gives  the  power  of  buying  books  to  read,  without  stint.  It  cannot 
give  the  heaven-sent  rapture  in  pictorial  or  musical  art,  but  it  gives 
the  possibility  of  enjoying  it  more  often.  It  cannot  give  us  good 
and  gifted  children,  but  it  may  help  us  to  train  them  to  advantage. 
The  best  is  not  to  be  bought  with  money,  but  the  setting  of  the  best 
is.  For  this  reason  is  the  possession  of  it  a  crucial  test,  especially 
when  newly  acquired;  and  for  those  who  have  no  gentle  tastes 
to  gratify  a  dazzling  light  suddenly  shed  on  their  barren 
existence,  revealing  with  unsparing  conspicuousness  the  vulgar 
channels  in  which  alone  it  occurs  to  them  that  wealth  should  run. 
It  is  no  doubt  good  that  wealth  should  be  spent  and  not  hoarded : 
the  purpose  of  any  currency  is  that  it  should  ultimately  be  exchanged 
for  something  that  it  will  buy.  That  the  something  should  be 
worth  having  is  of  course  essential.  But  what  people  spend  their 
money  on  generally  does,  at  the  moment,  appear  to  themselves  to  be 
worth  buying.  It  is  other  people  who  feel  it  is  not.  What  money 
brings  us  should  add  to  the  adornment,  the  beauty,  the  seemliness 
of  life,  whether  we  buy  with  it  things  or  ideas.  That  is  the  thing  to 
grasp.  Let  us  recognise  as  sanely  and  wisely  as  we  can  that  the 
defects  incidental  to  the  possession  of  wealth  need  not  be  inevitable, 
if  we  are  on  our  guard  against  them.  The  limitations  of  taste  and 
character  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  wealth  so  unsparingly  gives 
us  an  opportunity  of  displaying  are  not  caused  by  it,  any  more  than 
a  limelight  shed  on  to  an  unprepossessing  object  creates  the  ugliness 
it  reveals.  Let  us  not  fear  to  say  that  in  itself  it  is  not  wicked  to 
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be  rich,  any  more  than  it  is  estimable  to  be  poor ;  but  let  us  keep 
unsparingly  before  our  eyes  the  deterioration  of  character  that  may  be 
brought  about  by  either  the  lack  or  the  excess  of  means,  and  be  on  our 
watch  against  it.  This  is  an  insidious  and  a  great  danger.  For  there  are 
two  qualities  which  most  of  us  agree  are  fine  and  good,  and  to  be  desired, 
that  are  liable  to  be  modified  and  distorted  by  the  variations  in  our 
means.  One  is  the  large-hearted  impulse  to  part  with  what  we  have,, 
not  for  our  own  good  only,  but  for  that  of  the  community  or  of 
individuals ;  the  other  is  the  spirit  of  a  sober  self-denial  opposed  to- 
self-indulgence.  This,  the  spirit  of  temperance ;  that,  the  spirit  of 
magnificence.  But  we. cannot,  in  the  perfunctory  teaching  of  morals- 
which  is  all  we  have  time  for  in  these  days,  make  it  clear  to  ourselves 
and  to  others  how  important  it  is  that  these  finer  impulses  should  not 
be  at  the  mercy  of  our  varying  conditions.  We  are  apt,  in  the  hurry 
of  material  life,  to  lose  sight  of  this  main  point  at  issue  :  to  confuse 
enforced  distasteful  acts  of  economy  with  a  noble  impulse  of  sober 
simplicity ;  we  are  misled  into  attributing  the  constant  and  cruel 
necessity,  forced  on  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  of  spending  and 
of  buying  less  than  they  would  like  to  spend  or  to  buy,  to  a  fine  spirit 
of  self-denial,  and  we  gradually  grow  into  considering  the  mere  act 
of  saving  as  a  virtue  in  itself.  But  it  is  not  there  that  virtue  lies. 

There  are  certain  qualities  necessary  to  a  complicated  social 
organisation — Thrift  is  one  of  them — which,  encouraged  at  first 
entirely  on  grounds  of  expediency,  become  through  the  ages  so- 
indispensable  to  the  state  of  society  which  calls  them  forth,  that  they 
are  erected  into  virtues,  necessary  to  the  ideal  character,  and  taught 
to  one  generation  after  another,  indelibly  impressed  on  them.  And 
that  quite  indiscriminately  ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  embody  our  teach- 
ing of  morals'in  a  series  of  rough-and-ready  uncompromising  maxims,, 
that  we  impart  to  all  alike,  whatever  the  circumstances  of  the  learner. 
There  is  no  leisure,  in  the  evil  days  we  have  fallen  upon,  to  expound 
with  care  to  reverent  disciples  how  infinitely  varying  are  the  canons 
and  obligations  of  what  we  may  call  the  lesser  virtues — to  point  out 
and  to  distinguish,  in  a  dignified,  exhaustive,  and  philosophical 
fashion.  The  result  is  that  we  attempt  to  guide  the  whole  of  our 
kind  by  precepts  fitted  for  one  portion  of  them  and  absolutely 
unfitted  for  another.  The  terse  and  pithy  maxims  in  which  the 
experience  of  generations  finds  its  final  form,  although  they  may 
serve  crudely  enough  as  a  working  basis  of  conduct,  are  unavoidably 
apt  to  lead  us  astray  by  not  presenting  alternatives.  It  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  a  want  of  half-tones,  so  to  speak,  about  such 
definite  utterances ;  for  if  a  proverb  were  to  attempt  to  qualify  its 
own  authority  by  pointing  out  the  cases  in  which  it  may  be  modified, 
it  would  cease  to  be  so  portable  a  piece  of  wisdom,  and  would  more 
resemble  a  speech  or  a  sermon.  We  are  therefore  driven  into  the 
constant  and  immense  mistake  of  inflicting  the  same  ordinances  on. 
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every  one  alike.  And  in  the  particular  subject  we  are  discussing,  we 
commit  the  absurdity  of  laying  down  for  rich  and  for  poor  the  same 
rule ;  and  instead  of  admitting  that  there  is  a  certain  line  of  con- 
duct, not  wicked,  but  only  highly  inexpedient  and  unadvisable  for 
those  who  are  poor,  and  entirely  allowable  in  those  who  are  the 
reverse,  we  lay  down  the  same  precept  for  all  indiscriminately,  and 
call  it  a  virtue.  Since  therefore  there  are  more  people,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  world  with  little  money  than  with  much,  since  there 
are  more  who  are  under  the  obligation  to  provide  for  their  necessaries 
only,  and  not  for  the  superfluities,  we  must  needs — so  we  are  told — 
adopt  the  maxim  which  should  govern  the  majority ;  and  the  minority 
must  hobble  through  existence  cramped  by  the  ordinances  made 
to  fit  the  narrowly  circumstanced,  until  the  minds  of  the  easy 
become  inevitably  crippled  and  narrowed  too.  '  A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  gained  ' — '  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take 
care  of  themselves ' — '  Turn  a  penny  in  your  pocket  before  you  take 
it  out' — such  are  some  of  the  stultifying  maxims  we  learn  and 
repeat  until,  upon  my  soul,  they  can  never  quite  be  unlearnt  again. 
'  Penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  ' — one  of  the  few  utterances  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question — sometimes  arises  to  stagger  and  con- 
fuse us  by  confronting  us  with  an  admonition  entirely  opposite  to 
those  we  have  the  acquired  habit  of  obeying. 

I  recall  a  saying  I  used  to  hear  in  my  youth — we  were  expected 
to  allow  it  reverently  to  sink  into  our  minds  until  it  became  part  of 
our  code  of  morals — '  When  you  are  going  to  buy  a  thing,  think  first 
if  you  want  it,  and  secondly,  if  you  can  do  without  it.'  Do  without 
it  ?  why,  all  the  beautiful  and  most  of  the  agreeable  things  of 
life  can  be  '  done  without '  in  the  sense  that  we  do  not  die  of 
renouncing  them — we  only  become  stupidly  resigned  and  limited 
human  beings  if  we  carry  that  principle  to  its  extreme  limit,  and 
never  get  anything  we  can  do  without.  Here  again  we  encounter 
ohe  absurdity  of  trying  to  make  such  a  proposition  of  universal 
application,  with  the  monstrous  result  that,  framed  for  those  who 
<3ould  only  afford  to  buy  the  necessaries  of  life,  it  has  been  adopted 
by  many  others  who  could  have  afforded  very  much  more,  and  who 
actually  think  they  are  being  praiseworthy  in  keeping  their  lives 
MS  barren  and  unadorned  as  possible.  There  are  characters  with 
regard  to  whom  such  a  system  as  this  combines  the  evil  influences 
of  both  poverty  and  riches,  and  brings  out  the  finer  results  of  neither. 
It  is  impossible  to  advance  through  the  world  in  a  stately  and  seemly 
fashion  if  you  are  for  ever  stumbling  over  little  wooden  precepts : 
there  cannot  be  a  noble  amplitude  of  moral  gesture  if  every  time  the 
hand  is  extended  the  action  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
impulse  to  draw  it  back.  The  instinctive  impulse  to  save  ungrace- 
fully, on  small  occasions,  when  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make 
a  deliberate  effort  to  overcome  it,  may  exist  side  by  side  with 
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an  impulse  towards  equally  ungraceful  self-indulgence.  The  latter 
is  not  magnificence ;  the  former  is  not  temperance.  And  the  man 
with  many  pennies,  brought  up  on  the  maxims  suitable  to  the  man 
with  few,  will  probably,  if  he  is  that  way  inclined,  have  the  tendency  to 
keep  a  penny  in  his  pocket  when  he  had  better  take  it  out.  But  let 
us  call  things  by  their  proper  names.  A  first-class  passenger  giving 
an  inadequate  tip  to  a  railway  porter,  or  a  man  in  a  fur  coat  refusing 
a  penny  to  the  street  loafer  who  opens  the  door  of  his  brougham,  is  not 
exercising  self-denial  or  practising  thrift,  he  is  obeying  a  sedulously 
implanted  instinct  of  saving ;  that  is  all.  Those  ugly  little  economies 
have  no  relation  to  the  renunciation — fine,  if  exercised  in  the  right 
spirit — of  the  man  who  goes  on  foot  because  he  cannot  afford  an 
omnibus,  or  without  his  newspaper  because  his  wife  and  children 
want  the  money  for  their  clothes.  There  is  something  stern  and 
noble  in  that  form  of  saving;  but  there  is  none  when  the  same 
action  is  unnecessary,  and  is  prompted  not  by  Thrift,  but  by  that 
half-brother  of  Thrift  whose  name  is  Stinginess. 

It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  man  who  will  spend  a  thousand 
pounds  on  a  fine  picture — and  if  he  can  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  it 
is  a  fine  picture,  and  can  be  uplifted  by  living  in  its  presence,  he  is 
incalculably  right  so  to  spend  it — will  think  twice  before  he  buys  an 
extra  copy  of  the  Times  to  read  on  his  way  home,  or  before  he  gives 
a  cabman  an  extra  sixpence  on  a  cold  day.  And  yet,  if  that  rich 
man  wasted  pennies  and  overpaid  cabmen  to  the  extent  of  even  a 
shilling  a  day,  which  would  seem  to  most  millionaires  very  extrava- 
gant, the  net  result  would  only  amount  to  181.  55.  in  one  year,  the 
price  of  one  of  his  wife's  cheaper  gowns.  But  to  effect  that  saving 
in  a  lump  sum  by  going  without  the  gown,  which  would  be  much 
better  than  going  without  the  picture,  in  order  to  have  a  small  daily 
margin,  supposing  that  only  one  of  these  alternative  courses  can  be 
adopted,  does  not  appear  often  to  occur  to  the  minds  of  the  people 
concerned.  Why  ?  because  we  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  we  had 
better  take  care  of  the  pence  than  the  pounds.  What  we  buy  with 
the  pounds,  what  we  save  with  the  pennies,  is  not  really  the  picture, 
is  not  the  satisfaction  of  obeying  an  impulse  of  economy ;  it  is  the 
attitude  of  mind  that  we  are  buying,  that  we  are  intensifying,  every 
time  we  consolidate  it  in  one  direction  or  another.  For  this  is  a 
terrible  danger  that  may  await  us :  that  the  doors  closed  by  our  own 
action  against  fine  and  noble  possibilities  become  more  and  more 
inevitably  sealed  by  the  action  of  time,  until  at  last  we  forget  that 
they  ever  were  open.  There  are  always,  unhappily,  under  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  some  doors  that  we  close,  some  possibilities  we  stifle 
for  ever.  And  it  may  happen  to  us  as  well  in  poverty  as  in  riches, 
only  the  possibilities  stifled  will  be  of  a  different  kind.  Terrible 
snares  as  to  the  directing  of  character  lie  in  the  way  of  both.  By 
poverty  I  do  not  here  mean  that  absolute  poverty  of  the  slums,  in 
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which  each  penny  lacked  means  a  corresponding  deprivation  of 
actual  food,  warmth,  or  shelter ;  I  mean  that  other  poverty,  hard  also 
to  bear,  whose  necessities  include  superfluities  which  have  to  be 
renounced  by  an  endless  series  of  efforts  of  self-denial.  There  should 
be  different  names  for  these  two  forms  of  lack  of  means,  or  at  any 
rate  for  the  different  forms  of  suffering  they  inflict — which  in  the 
one  case  is  mainly  physical  and  the  other  mental — for  it  becomes 
confusing,  blurring,  and  entirely  misleading  if  we  try  to  compare 
them  on  actually  the  same  grounds  and  using  the  same  words. 
The  deprivations  and  renunciations  which  may  fall  upon  us,  going 
up  through  the  different  layers  of  the  social  order,  not  infrequently 
include  people  of  a  station  and  position  obliging  them  to  live  in  a 
measure  according  to  the  standards  of  the  wealthy  and  distinguished. 
This  is  the  thing  that  is  difficult  to  bear  with  simplicity  and  dignity, 
and  in  those  who  lack  those  qualities,  and  who,  whatever  their  social 
position  or  their  absolute  means,  conceive  they  have  not  enough, 
it  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  most  curious  manifestations.  Is 
not  this,  by  the  way,  one  of  the  foxes  that  ought  to  be  kept 
under  one's  cloak  ?  not,  perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
financial  equilibrium  of  society,  but  simply  from  that  of  making  the 
social  relations  of  human  beings  with  one  another  seemly,  agreeable, 
and  dignified.  The  person  who  in  a  smart  drawing-room  laments 
aloud  over  her  lack  of  means — I  say  '  her '  advisedly,  for  this  seems  to 
be  an  error  that  women  are  more  likely  to  fall  into  than  men — is 
hardly  less  unpleasant  than  the  one  who  on  the  same  occasion  loudly 
proclaims  the  fact  of  having  money  in  superfluity.  To  be  sure,  we 
tolerate  one  manifestation  more  readily  than  the  other,  because  the 
combination  of  high  social  claims  with  inadequate  means  is,  on  the 
whole,  more  likely  to  produce  a  bearable  result  than  the  opposite 
combination  of  too  ample  means  with  inadequate  standards.  This  is 
the  reason,  perhaps,  why  we  do  not  protest  more  loudly  against  the 
neighbour  who,  lying  necessarily  beyond  the  reach  of  offers  of  help, 
persists  in  explaining  her  existence  in  the  terms  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  so  bringing  money,  in  words  as  well  as  in 
deeds,  prominently  into  the  foreground  as  almost  the  principal  factor 
of  life.  Such  conditions,  in  natures  which  are  not  noble,  are  apt  to 
engender  a  concentration  upon  the  petty  details  of  existence,  a  habit 
of  selection  not  governed  by  high  standards  but  by  an  adjustment  to 
possibilities.  This  is  a  possible  danger  of  both  limited  and  unlimited 
means.  In  the  former  case,  ideals  may  fade  and  standards  become 
blurred  by  the  interposition  of  ignoble  preoccupations  ;  in  the  latter, 
from  its  not  being  absolutely  essential  that  a  wise  reflection  and 
vveighing  of  alternatives  should  accompany  the  process  of  selection, 
the  capacity  to  select  is  again  likely  to  suffer.  The  finer  tastes  and 
discriminations  are  not  necessarily  brought  to  their  greatest  perfec- 
tion by  being  able  to  afford  to  get  the  second  best  as  well  as  the  best, 
])y  being  able,  without  a  thought,  to  make  a  trial  of  something  that 
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may  be  inadequate,  in  order  to  discard  it  afterwards,  it  may  be,  for 
something  not  more  desirable. 

There  is  a  danger  in  an  existence  too  easy-going  and  prosperous 
of  losing  hold  on  the  finer  stronger  aspirations,  on  the  virtues  of 
sobriety  and  temperance  in  the  widest  sense;  a  danger  of  being 
gradually  overlaid  by  an  abundance  of  detail  and  ornament,  in  every 
order  a  sign  of  decadence.  In  the  noble  nature,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  succeeds  in  governing  its  fate  instead  of  being  governed  with 
it,  in  keeping  hold  of  the  ideal  in  the  face  of  poverty,  the  finer 
stronger  virtues  are  more  likely  to  be  engendered,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  prosperous  who  hold  on  their  satisfied  way  in  an  existence 
subject  to  the  continued  encroachment  of  self-indulgence  both  of 
the  body  and  of  the  spirit. 

I  am  not  pausing  to  discuss  here  the  desirability  that  the 
affluent  should  employ  part  of  their  means  in  a  way  which  appears 
to  most  people  so  obviously  'right,'  according  to  the  received 
doctrines  of  altruism,  that  it  is  needless  to  spend  time  in  discussing 
it.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  a  thought  that  occurs  in  so  many  wise 
and  foolish  forms  to  most  human  minds  at  either  end  of  the  social 
scale,  that  part  of  the  means  of  the  rich  should  be  consecrated  to 
helping  those  who  deserve  help,  or  even  those  who  simply  need  it. 
In  both  cases  I  would  say  incidentally  that  it  is  always  possible  to 
find  out  whether  they  do  either  one  or  the  other,  though  this  means 
a  great  deal  more  trouble  than  enunciating  a  general  reluctance  to 
'  pauperise/  It  may  sometimes  be  allowable  to  act  for  the  legiti- 
mate advantage  of  the  individual  on  lines  which  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable if  applied  to  the  community.  But  the  welfare  of  the  two 
appear  at  first  sight  so  inextricably  interwined,  that  it  is  no  doubt 
more  easy  to  say  that  the  one  must  not  be  attempted  for  fear  of 
endangering  the  other,  than  carefully  and  patiently  to  disentangle, 
for  a  given  contingency,  the  threads  that  bind  them  together ;  and 
take  the  considerable  trouble  that  it  means  to  arrive  at  distinguishing. 

And  as  for  the  really,  absolutely  poor,  those  in  whom  every 
generous  impulse,  every  offer  of  help,  every  contribution  towards 
the  needs  of  another  means,  as  the  French  say,  paying  with  their 
person,  depriving  themselves  of  what  they  have  to  give  to  some 
one  else,  sitting  up  themselves  at  night  by  a  neighbour's  sick  bed 
and  thus  practically  taking  their  share  of  another's  trouble, — I  would 
almost  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  such  an  attitude  of  mind  engenders 
certain  high  virtues  which  are  practically  unknown  among  those 
who,  under  similar  circumstances,  simply  draw  out  their  purse,  or 
write  a  letter  . .  .  and  send  somebody  else.  It  is  probably  unavoidable. 
These  acts  of  daily  heroism  and  self-sacrifice,  accomplished  as  a  matter 
of  course  at  the  cost  of  personal  fatigue,  suffering,  and  privation,  are 
things  that  cannot  be  learnt  in  theory,  and  are  likely  to  be  practised 
but  very  exceptionally  by  those  who  can  exercise  them  by  proxy.  Is 
it  true,  then,  after  all— can  it  be  ?— that  there  is  a  high  level  of 
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moral  achievement  which  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  rich  to  attain  ? 
certain  qualities,  and  those  of  the  finest  kind,  which  are  bound  to  lie 
dormant,  if  circumstances  do  not  call  them  forth  ?  If  so,  let  us  seek 
for  the  remedy  in  the  right  place.  Thrift  is  not  the  virtue  we  need 
here.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  that.  What  is  needed  is  to  make  a 
vigorous  stand  against  the  action  of  surroundings  and  circumstances, 
lest  we  should  fall  a  helpless  prey  to  them  :  to  keep  alive  by  constant 
effort  the  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  resist  them.  But  it  is 
possible  that  those  whose  lives  are  sunny  and  prosperous  may  mistake 
the  content  and  satisfaction  they  feel  for  a  condition  of  moral  excel- 
lence in  which  watchfulness  is  not  so  much  needed.  Plato  tells  us 
that  it  is  difficult  to  be  cheerful  when  you  are  old  and  poor :  and 
we  may  presume,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  difficult  when  you  are  old 
and  rich.  But  even  granting  that  that  is  so,  which  it  certainly  is 
not  invariably — otherwise  we  should  hare  a  whole  class  of  cheerful 
old  rich  whose  existence  would  be  of  the  greatest  gain  to  the  com- 
munity— that  is  not  the  highest  form  of  excellence.  That  is  the 
sort  of  well-being  that  comes  from  repletion  ;  you  have  had  your  fill 
of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  can  sit  down  well  content.  It  is  not 
philosophical  and  spiritual  calm,  arrived  at  by  effort  and  aspiration. 
The  obvious  and  disheartening  condition  of  the  people  who  have  had 
enough  is  that  they  do  not  want  more ;  and  therefore  do  not  try  to 
attain  it.  This  it  is,  that  may  stop  the  strenuous  impulse,  both  of  a 
moral  and  mental  kind  ;  for  the  intelligence,  as  well  as  the  character, 
may  mistake  the  satisfactory  development  arrived  at  by  helpful 
circumstance,  for  natural  endowment.  But  still  this  condition,  this 
kind  of  '  goodness/  which  is  what,  on  the  whole,  the  most  favourably 
situated  average  human  being  may  hope  to  attain,  is  of  the  kind 
which  is  the  second  best.  For,  after  admitting  the  value  of  money 
in  procuring  the  possession,  or  even  in  eking  out  the  perception,  of 
the  really  good  things  in  this  world,  we  must  recognise  that  these  are 
still  but  joys  of  the  second  order.  The  chosen  know  something  else. 
There  are,  happily,  some  left  in  the  world,  who,  having  but  little 
means,  do  not  care  about  having  more,  all  their  desires  and  their 
possibilities  being  divinely  absorbed  in  the  possession  of  some  great 
and  glorious  gift — or  even,  failing  the  gift,  the  contemplation  and 
pursuit  of  some  lofty  ideal. 

The  glowing  spark  of  endeavour  strenuously  kept  alive  by 
ceaseless  effort  until  it  is  fanned  into  an  unquenchable  flame ;  the 
passionate  concentration  of  purpose  in  the  facing  of  privation ;  the 
unconscious  effort  at  readjustment  that  may  inspire  the  genius  in 
his  need  with  a  fury  of  purpose  to  poise  his  balance  with  destiny 
more  evenly, — all  this,  in  its  fulness,  is  inconsistent  with  riches. 
There  is  something  in  the  fact  of  the  luxurious,  cushioned  existence, 
flooded  without  any  personal  effort  with  light  and  warmth,  which 
seems  in  some  terrible  way  to  put  out  for  ever  the  flame  from 
within,  or  at  best  to  prevent  it  from  burning  with  more  than  a  pale 
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flicker.  The  mere  fact  of  the  possession  of  ample  means  is  likely  to 
induce  a  greater  variety  of  surroundings,  of  occupation,  of  inter- 
course, and  must  break  in  on  the  determination  to  achieve  the 
single-minded  purpose,  kept  before  the  eyes  of  him  who  has 
nothing  else  to  look  upon.  The  wealthy  man  may  be  a  patron 
of  the  arts,  a  connoisseur,  an  amateur ;  he  may  be  supported  by  a 
deluding  inward  consciousness  that  had  things  been  otherwise  he 
might  still  have  conquered  fame  and  opulence  for  himself.  It  is 
better  that  it  should  be  so.  Or  rather,  I  would  say,  that  since  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  should  be  so,  let  him  think  that  it  is  better.  For 
it  is  not  given  to  us,  happily,  to  determine  in  which  layer  of  the 
social  strata  we  should  like  our  lives  to  be  cast — whether  with  those 
who  have  more,  or  have  less,  or  with  those  who  are  between,  in  that 
middle  state  which  poets  and  thinkers  have  assured  us  is  the  golden, 
the  happy  state  of  all.  Shall  we  dare,  in  the  face  of  their  utterances, 
to  hint  that  it  is  not  ?  and  yet  .  .  .  why  is  it  golden  ?  why  is  it 
happiest  ?  because,  presumably,  it  is  the  state  which  makes  for  a 
selfish  well-being  without  responsibility  as  without  incentive  ?  Let 
us  say  boldly  that  the  mind  that  can  dare,  endure,  attempt,  would 
never  choose  to  be  *  seated  in  the  mean '  if  it  could  have  soniething 
else.  The  highest  achievement  is  not  being  content  with  that  seat, 
the  highest  striving  is  not  compatible  with  it.  No  !  in  my  heart  I 
believe  that  mediocrity  is  not  golden.  It  is  leaden — it  weighs  down 
aspiration,  it  hinders  accomplishment,  it  deadens  hope:  it  lacks 
alike  the  spur  of  poverty  and  the  encouragement  of  wealth,  it 
stagnates,  instead  of  battling  or  rushing.  There  lies  the  danger  of 
the  middle  course,  different,  it  may  be,  from  that  which  menaces 
either  riches  or  poverty,  but  danger  still. 

But,  since  these  different  strata  are  governed  by  different  condi- 
tions, and,  as  applied  to  detail,  different  standards  ;  since  for  some 
who  are  within  the  iron  grasp  of  necessity  the  alternatives  are  few, 
and  for  others  for  whom  proclivity  and  not  necessity  may  decide, 
more  numerous  ;  since  all  alternatives  make  demands  on  character 
and  aptitudes,  and  since  those,  therefore,  who  have  many  alternatives 
have  a  more  searching  test  applied  to  them  than  those  who  have 
fewer,  it  would  be  inestimably  helpful  to  us  all  if  we  might  have  a 
code  of  life  varied  in  detail  according  to  different  circumstances. 
Such  a  code  would  be  more  pliable,  more  practicable,  more  possible 
than  the  crude  inelastic  rule  intended  for  one  section  of  society  only, 
by  which  all  the  others,  nevertheless,  attempt  to  grope  their  way. 
It  would  be  possible  for  us  to  face,  once  for  all,  the  fact  that  we  are 
not  necessarily  wicked  if  we  are  rich,  nor  good  if  we  are  poor ;  and 
that  it  is  not  by  trying  to  adopt  the  methods  of  dealing  with  money 
that  are  desirable  in  the  poor  that  the  rich  will  remove  the  tradi- 
tional stain  attaching  to  their  condition. 

FLORENCE  BELL. 
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GROWING  BUREAUCRACY 
AND  PARLIAMENTARY  DECLINE 


FOR  many  years  there  has  been  an  unintermittent  controversy  as  to 
the  suffrage  for  women.  One  branch  of  the  subject,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  has  been  adequately,  perhaps  more  than  adequately  discussed — 
the  advantages  of  many  kinds  which  the  vote  would  bring  to  women 
and  the  evidence  its  use  would  afford  of  their  intellectual  equality 
with  men.  The  discussion  has  shown  how  women,  like  all  other 
groups  of  our  day  in  every  rank  and  degree,  have  been  affected  by 
the  bewildering  growth  of  modern  individualism.  We  seem  still,  do 
what  we  may,  to  be  our  own  centre  and  circumference  :  full  of  self- 
analysis,  very  sensitive  as  to  our  wrongs  and  virtues,  our  disabilities 
and  desires.  Not  that  we  women  are  alone  in  this  development : 
we  are  but  taking  a  giant's  share  in  a  universal  change,  so  insidious 
and  so  comprehensive  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  perceive  it  in  our- 
selves or  others,  or  believe  that  we  were  ever  different  from  what  we 
now  are.  It  needs  a  journey  into  another  century  or  another  climate 
to  make  us  realise  the  full  extent  of  the  modern  individualism. 

The  discussion,  however,  of  our  wrongs  and  our  capabilities  is 
so  well  worn,  the  arguments  now  grown  by  constant  use  so  trite, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  waken  fresh  thought  in  this  direction.  There 
is  the  argument  of  Justice — that  Shadow  which  all  mankind  is 
pursuing,  which  none  has  ever  reached,  from  the  Substance  of  which 
we  should  still  be  very  far  away  even  when  the  vote  had  been 
thrown  into  our  lap.  There  is  the  argument  of  Eespect — that  more 
honour  will  come  our  way  when  the  decoration  of  the  ballot  paper  is 
hung  round  our  necks,  and  that  the  magic  of  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  will  work  the  miracle  of  bringing  to  us  a  credit  and  esteem 
which  we  are,  at  least  so  women  seem  to  confess,  unable  to  win 
without  it.  I  have  always  doubted  whether  this  external  magic 
would  make  much  difference,  and  whether  women  would  not  as 
'before  take  rank  in  their  various  circles  simply  by  merit  and  capacity, 
[ndeed,  I  feel  sure  that  the  credit  of  a  whole  class  will  generally  be 
found  to  depend  on  the  credit  of  its  representative  leaders,  of  what  I 
may  call  its  aristocracy  of  brain  or  character ;  and  that  a  woman 
who  had  won  a  place  as  a  really  distinguished  authority  in  any  of 
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the  higher  questions  with  which  politics  are  concerned,  would  have 
-conferred  more  public  esteem  on  the  whole  body  than  the  vote  will 
•ever  do.  Let  me  give  a  single  instance  of  what  I  mean.  There  has 
been  nothing  in  my  memory,  till  this  war,  that  roused  women  to  the 
same  degree  as  the  question  of  Home  Rule — women  I  knew  who  had 
never  troubled  about  any  public  question  before  flung  themselves 
with  a  paroxysm  of  zeal  into  one  camp  or  the  other,  made  Primrose 
Lodges  and  Liberal  Leagues,  and  discovered  the  joys  of  public  life. 
There  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  one  serious  thinker  or  writer 
among  them  all  on  the  subject  of  Land,  Emigration,  Taxation, 
or  a  Catholic  University.  They  have  contributed  nothing  to  the 
controversy  except  heat.  When  it  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  public 
talk  they  let  it  alone  with  careless  cynicism.  Their  business  has 
been  merely  to  register  existing  public  sentiment  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  nor  was  one  found  to  stand  aside  from  party,  to  carry  into 
this  great  political  problem  independent  research  and  observation,  to 
ignore  the  prejudices,  and  add  to  the  science  of  government  in  this 
kingdom.  The  magazines  are  open  to  them,  the  press,  and  the 
platform  ;  all  the  most  powerful  means  of  guiding  public  opinion  ; 
the  most  powerful,  too,  of  winning  respect  for  the  whole  class.  I  can 
imagine  an  enemy  saying — Is  it  any  use  to  add  the  vote,  except 
indeed  as  the  public  function  which  can  be  discharged  with  the 
greatest  ease,  the  least  intelligence,  and  perhaps  the  most  inconsider- 
able results  ?  Does  the  credit  and  reputation  of  women  lie  here  ? 

There  is  another  argument  I  might  call  the  argument  of 
Respectability — a  morbid  anxiety  for  uniformity,  sprung  I  imagine 
from  a  sort  of  overgrown  modesty  and  self-distrust  in  women.  It  is 
possible,  indeed  I  think  certain,  that  what  is  most  needed  in  us  for 
the  service  of  the  State  is  divergence,  not  similarity.  But  many  of 
us,  passing  by  all  questions  of  where  it  is  we  really  want  to  go,  only 
feel  safe  if  we  can  get  into  the  common  vulgar  track,  beaten  plain 
by  the  whole  crowd  of  ordinary  people.  The  broad  road  with  the 
wide  gate,  '  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat/  they  judge  the 
most  honourable  and  reputable  way  to  be  seen  in.  By  a  generosity 
I  cannot  share,  and  a  fear  which  I  cannot  yield  to,  they  assume  that 
the  big  crowd  is  necessarily  in  the  right  however  their  course  may 
be  tending,  and  that  if  women  take  another,  and  at  first  more 
solitary  path,  it  must  needs  be  a  sign  they  are  '  Helots.'  I  would 
wish  them  a  loftier  pride,  a  graver  self-respect,  a  firmer  spirit,  and 
more  intellectual  originality. 

All  these  considerations  of  justice  and  respect  and  respectability, 
however,  seem  to  me  after  a  certain  time  unsatisfactory  subjects  for 
prolonged  discussion.  Such  considerations  are  what  I  may  call 
'  impressionist ' ;  they  are  out  of  the  range  of  reasoning  or  demon- 
stration ;  seen  by  each  person  through  his  own  emotional  atmosphere ; 
a  matter  of  taste  and  fancy,  round  which  all  the  talk  and  discussion 
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in  the  world  may  fret  and  fume  quite  innocuously,  making  no  more 
impression  than  a  thunderstorm  on  a  glass  ball. 

Plain  and  common  as  it  may  seem,  might  we  not  sometimes  turn 
to  reflections  of  a  definite  kind :  to  prosaic  matters  of  fact  which  can 
be  more  usefully  subjected  to  the  vigour  and  heat  that  healthy- 
minded  people  carry  into  controversial  wars  ? 

I  presume  we  are  all  agreed  that  our  first  object,  clear  and 
unadulterated,  is  not  to  obtain  a  ticket  of  honour  for  ourselves, 
but  to  discover'  our  true  and  reasonable  service  to  the  State.  For 
that  we  must  have  an  exact  idea  of  what  the  State  at  any  given 
time  most  needs.  Let  us,  therefore,  appreciate  at  its  true  value 
the  vote  '  we  wish  to  acquire.  Briefly,  my  argument  against 
seeking  the  suffrage  is  that  political  power  is  shifting  its  basis,  that 
we  are  in;  the  midst  of  a  transition  of  which  we  cannot  plainly  see 
the  issue,  and  in  a  situation  at  once  so  obscure  and  so  critical  that  it 
is  as  unprofitable  as  it  is  unwise  to  put  further  pressure  on  a  Con- 
stitution already  greatly  strained ;  failing,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
repeatedly  tells  us,  to  do  its  work.  In  form,  the  political  system 
remains  as  it  was:  in  essence,  it  is  becoming  very  different.  Its 
value  has  declined;  its  credit  is  impaired;  and  circumstances  of 
a  new  and  unforeseen  order  have  broken  its  strength  and  dimmed  its 
glory. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  women  are  flocking  in  when  the  fair  is 
over,  and  wasting  worry  and  substance  in  buying  no  more  than  a 
poor  remainder  of  the  day's  business  ?  There  is  the  more  ground  for 
circumspection  after  the  experience  of  the  last  generation,  when  for 
the  Education  question  there  was  the  same  activity  the  day  after  the 
fair.  Thik  country  was  then  in  intellectual  matters  at  a  dividing 
of  the  ways.  Old  '  systems  of  education  were  being  discredited. 
England  was  proverbially  behind  other  peoples.  There  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  men  reformers,  tied  up  by  traditions  and 
endowments.  But  women  were  absolutely  free.  They  might, 
supported  as  they  were  by  the  most  intelligent  men  in  England,  have 
made  experiments  in  a  new  path,  with  the  experience  of  all  Europe 
to  assist  them.  It  would  have  meant  more  intellectual  labour,  and 
for  a  time  less  credit  and  renown.  They  chose  rather  to  throw  them- 
selves on  the  dull  old  beaten  track,  for  the  sake  of  proving  they  could 
walk  in  it  as  well  as  the  men.  I  do  not  deny  that  they  have  won 
credit  in  the  conventional  path  they  preferred,  but  a  noble  oppor- 
tunity was  lost  of  developing  the  highest  form  of  intellectual  life,  of 
rendering  original  and  conspicuous  service  to  the  State,  and  laying 
the  people  of  this  country  under  deep  obligations  to  women.  We 
see  the  result  of  the  whole  business  now  when  the  question  arises  as 
to  the  form  of  a  University  in  London,  to  be  the  centre  of  the  higher 
intellectual  life  of  this  mighty  Empire,  the  expression  of  its  loftiest 
intelligence.  What  influence  have  women  had  on  the  higher  policy 
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of  this,  the  gravest  and  noblest  of  all  problems?  what  counsels 
have  they  been  able  to  offer  ?  what  has  been  their  ideal  ?  what 
have  they  wished  the  university  to  be  ?  has  there  been  any  body  of 
opinion  among  women  to  be  considered — except,  indeed,  on  the  point 
that  if  any  privileges  can  be  got  out  of  the  new  scheme  women  must 
share  in  them?  Such  a  situation  is  almost  inconceivable.  Its- 
significance  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

This  sorrowful  and  humiliating  experience  is  enough  to  show 
the  grave  disadvantages  of  jumping  on  the  wheel  of  life,  not  on  its 
ascending  side,  but  as  it  takes  the  downward  turn.  I  ask  myself 
what  reason  we  have  to  fear  that  woman  may  snatch  the  vote  at  a 
moment  unfortunate  for  themselves,  and  of  complete  indifference  to* 
the  country  ? 

For  amid  the  great  changes  to  which  all  institutions  are  subject,, 
never  was  there  such  a  transformation  scene  as  we  may  now  see 
passing  under  our  own  eyes  in  the  uses  of  Parliament  and  the  value 
of  the  suffrage.  Forty  years  ago  Disraeli  showed  the  Commons  their 
loosening  hold  on  Government :  *  So  you  extend  the  franchise  again, 
and  you  may  go  to  manhood  or  universal  suffrage,  but  you  will  not 
advance  your  case.  You  will  have  a  Parliament  then  that  will  en- 
tirely lose  its  command  over  the  Executive,  and  it  will  meet  witli 
less  consideration  and  possess  less  influence/  He  foresaw  a  House 
emptied  of  authority,  lying  open  to  a  '  horde  of  obscure  and  selfish 
mediocrities,  incapable  of  anything  but  mischief.' 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  conditions  under  which  the  voting 
system  made  its  great  reputation  in  England.  We  had  a  country 
of  very  limited  extent,  perfectly  homogeneous  in  character,  no  great 
diversity  of  occupations,  an  insular  people  who  in  eight  hundred 
years  of  uninterrupted  family  life  had  got  to  settle  down  comfortably 
together.  There  were  no  railways,  no  public  meetings,  no  daily- 
press  to  speak  of;  public  opinion  was  declared  by  the  directions  con- 
stituents gave  to  their  members.  The  delegates  of  the  people  had 
nothing  to  manage  but  home  affairs — it  was  a  government  of  the- 
English  counties.  An  independent  company  ruled  India :  colonies 
of  English  settlers  were  left  pretty  much  to  follow  their  own  way  after 
the  disastrous  experiment  of  governing  America.  Ireland  was  the  one 
dependency  which  Parliament  undertook  to  rule,  and  its  incompetence 
to  deal  with  outside  affairs  was  proved  in  a  tragedy  of  error  and  ruin 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  civilised  peoples.  I  repeat,  the 
parliamentary  government  of  England,  so  far  as  it  was  successful,  was 
a  government  of  the  English  counties. 

A  system  so  successful  in  England  was  copied  over  half  the  world, 
and  with  this  century  began  a  new  career  under  strange  and  unfore- 
seen conditions.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  unexpected  problems 
raised  in  America  by  the  mere  effect  of  vast  extents  of  territory 
and  huge  masses  of  people,  and  that  continent  has  taught  us  to  what 
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noisy  helplessness  voters  in  over-large  constituencies  may  be  brought. 
In  European  countries  the  representative  system  is  confronted 
with  another  difficulty — where  opposed  races  fight  their  interminable 
duels,  and  by  solid  and  immovable  conviction  steadily  vote  against 
one  another,  with  lamentable  waste  of  power  and  no  appreciable 
result.  The  suffrage,  as  we  in  these  islands  have  already  demonstrated, 
is  not  a  system  by  which  it  is  possible  to  solve  complicated  racial 
problems. 

Neither  of  these  problems,  we  may  say,  seriously  touches  England. 
Our  island  is  no  bigger  and  our  races  no  more  mixed  than  before. 
But  remember  that  our  race  difficulties  have  not  diminished.  Observe 
also  that  our  constituencies  are'growing  vastly  bigger ;  while  every 
increase  in  size  diminishes  the  value  of  discussion,  and  tends,  in  the 
experience  of  all  practical  men,  to  bring  both  arguments  and  con- 
clusions down  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  intellectual  group  in  each 
assembly. 

However,  if  we  can  still  feel  perfect  confidence  on  these  two 
grounds,  in  which  we  share  the  difficulties  of  other  nations, 
consider  the  yet  more  formidable  problem  of  our  own  which  has 
arisen  in  the  course  of  this  generation.  When  the  Queen  came  to  the 
throne  we  had  an  empire  of  seven  millions  of  square  miles  and  over 
250  millions  of  people.  We  have  now  an  empire  of  twelve  millions* 
or  so  of  miles  and  400  millions  of  people.  Our  colonies  were  once 
English.  The  vast  majority  of  the  new  subject  races  we  have  now 
annexed  are  of  alien  blood.  We  were  once  an  insular  Power :  we 
have  now  created  a  huge  land  frontier  touching  the  dominions  of- 
every  European  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  government  which 
nerved  the  English  counties  is  not  a  fit  government  for  a  British. 
Empire  of  this  sort.  So  clear  is  the  fact  that  it  is  fast  transforming 
the  whole  position  of  Parliament  and  the  uses  of  representation. 
Parliament,  overburdened,  consciously  ignorant,  wholly  unfitted  for 
imperial  government,  is  quietly  handing  over  its  responsibilities  to 
the  various  bureaux  and  the  two  front  benches,  and  scarcely  covers 
its  gradual  extinction  of  responsibility  by  a  few  swelling  phrases. 
Every  ten  years  sees  something  more  withdrawn  from  its  control. 
India  is  taken  from  it.  Foreign  affairs  are  taken  from  it.  West 
Africa  was  withdrawn  from  it  last  year.  South  Africa,  if  we  may 
trust  some  very  significant  statements,  is  fast  being  withdrawn.  All 
the  English  colonies  have  been  withdrawn  in  the  course  of  this 
reign.  Not  only  so,  but  observe  that  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
have  abandoned  legislation.  The  last  attempt  to  carry  any  serious 
reform  by  Act  of  Parliament  was  the  Education  Act  of  1892,  and 
tlie  experience  will  probably  never  be  repeated ;  since  then  a  few 
tentative,  cautious  Bills,  very  short,  very  obscure,  for  fear  of  adding 
a  word  where  every  word  is  disputed,  are  all  that  a  government, 
whatever  be  its  majority,  can  venture  on ;  while  private  Bills  are 
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altogether  ended.  The  yearly  books  which  embody  the  laws  of 
Parliament  hare  shrunk  from  substantial  volumes  to  unconsidered 
pamphlets;  and  the  bureaux,  who  know  their  business,  administer  as 
best  they  can  by  ingenuity  and  dexterous  management,  above  all 
things  avoiding  the  need  of  fresh  legislation.  The  government  of 
England,  in  fact,  is  being  transformed  from  a  parliamentary  to  a 
bureaucratic  government.  No  wonder  that  parties  are  disorganised, 
traditions  overthrown,  and  men  bewildered  under  the  influence  of 
this  tremendous  change.  The  Mother  of  Parliaments  in  her  old 
age  is  very  seriously  disturbed.  The  indifference  of  the  country  to 
her  proceedings  is  complete ;  and  for  some  years  no  one  has  cared 
what  she  said  so  long  as  she  was  obedient  to  the  bureaux. 

One  useful  function  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will  still  perform, 
as  Assemblies  for  asking  questions.  A  great  constitutional  lawyer, 
Mr.  Butt,  warned  the  House  of  Commons  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  of  what  was  coming.  Parliament,  he  said,  was  abandoning 
all  its  other  functions,  but  still  remained  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the 
nation;  and  Disraeli  at  once  seized  on  this  statement  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  real  truth.  Eemember,  however,  that  to  help  in  this 
very  great  work  of  turning  public  opinion  on  the  obscure  and  gloomy 
offices  of  the  bureaux  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  vote.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  have  knowledge,  convictions,  and  intelligence. 

It  is  during  this  astounding  decline  in  the  position  of  Parliament 
that  the  agitation  of  women  to  have  a  vote  for  its  members  has 
reached  its  greatest  height.  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  women 
will  by  their  zeal  restore  Parliament  to  its  original  authority  and 
distinction.  To  do  that  you  will  have  to  roll  back  the  tide  of 
history ;  -  you  must  cut  off  the  Empire  and  brave  that  terrifying 
nickname  of '  Little  Englanders ; '  you  must  diminish  the  population 
by  many  millions ;  you  must  get  back  to  a  more  sober  England  than 
than  we  now  know;  cut  off  the  sources  of  a  wealth  more  excessive 
the  world -has  ever  seen  before;  reduce  the  enormous  leisured  class 
and  bring  it  again  under  the  discipline  of  work,  even  of  poverty ; 
check  the  extravagant  individualism  of  the  time,  and  its  hysterical 
emotions — in  a  word,  women,  who  of  all  classes  are  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  Zeitgeist,  have  got  to  put  the  Zeitgeist  down  and 
trample  it  under  their  feet.  It  is  a  miracle  I  do  not  expect. 

You  will  argue,  however,  that  social  and  labour  questions 
remain  to  Parliament,  and  that  in  these  you  can  take  your  part 
and  teach  the  Commons  to  benefit  England  if  they  cannot  rule  the 
Empire. 

We  may  leave  aside  for  the  moment  the  vexed  question  of  the 
effect  of  legislation  on  labour  as  distinguished  from  the  natural 
growth  of  wealth,  the  work  of  trade  unions,  and  public  opinion ; 
above  all,  the  rise  of  good  leaders— for  the  slaves  of  Bristol  traders 
were  not  freed,  nor  prisoners  cared  for,  nor  factory  children  protected, 
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because  they  had  votes,  but  because  there  were  great  men  in 
England.  But,  setting  aside  all  controversial  matter,  it  is  plain 
that  the  labour  problems  of  the  future  will  be  little  affected 
by  home  legislation  of  the  old  kind.  Here,  too,  we  find  a  tide 
setting  in  that  not  even  all  the  zeal  of  women  can  turn  back. 
New  competition  has  started,  and  the  future  trade  of  this  country 
will  depend  on  the  movements  of  foreign  countries;  on  the 
appearance  of  America  as  a  world  power,  no  longer  satisfied  with  her 
home  market ;  on  the  extraordinary  advance  of  Germany ;  on  the 
flooding  of  Europe,  through  Kussian  railways,  with  the  products  of 
labour  from  the  thrifty  and  industrious  peoples  of  the  far  East. 
Labour  questions  of  such  dimensions  will  be  no  more  subject  to  the 
House  of  Commons  than  the  cataclysms  of  Nature ;  the  critical 
business  of  negotiation  will  be  withdrawn  from  Parliament  by  the 
Foreign  Office,  while  practical  administration  must  be  given  over,  as 
a  Factory  Bill  now  before  the  country  very  clearly  shows,  to  the 
several  home  offices,  and  to  local  bodies,  leaving  to  the  H«use  of 
Commons  little  more  than  the  function  of  asking  questions. 

Now  in  this  novel  situation  there  is  danger  lest  an  industrious 
and  fanatical  attention  to  detail,  to  the  mere  machinery  of  politics, 
may  wreck  women  as  it  has  wrecked  the  Liberal  party.  Women, 
too,  might  suffer  the  same  grievous  entanglement  as  has  befallen  the 
House  of  Commons — a  House  from  which  great  affairs  hare  been 
withdrawn,  and  which  has  learned  the  habit  it  never  dared  to  affect 
in  its  really  powerful  days,  of  playing  with  words  and  not  regarding 
things.  A  word  can  make  a  great  show  in  academic  debate.  When 
people  are  merely  talking,  jury  is  a  good  word,  even  if  it  means  a 
packed  jury ;  habeas  corpus  a  good  word,  even  if  wrapped  round 
with  a  Coercion  Act ;  representation  a  good  word,  even  when  it 
meuns  territories  jerrymandered,  inconvenient  voters  suppressed,  and 
irresponsible  governments ;  the  vote  a  good  word,  even  if  all  power 
is  withdrawn  from  the  voter.  But  in  times  of  serious  living  it  is  not 
the  word  but  the  thing,  the  fact,  that  matters.  Let  us  women 
have  done  with  shibboleths  and  get  hold  of  truth.  Never  was  there 
a  time  in  which  England  so  much  needed  plain,  honest  people, 
taking  no  pleasure  in  empty  watchwords  and  conventional  phrases, 
but  ready  to  make  an  instructed  and  brave  use  of  intelligence ; 
people  not  caught  up  in  the  machine,  or  tied  up  in  parties,  but  free 
in  judgment  and  in  reason. 

In  so  difficult  a  crisis  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  dogmatic 
certainty.  But  if  our  desire  is  to  do  honourable  service  to  the  State, 
not  to  get  a  tribute  of  recognition  for  ourselves,  I  think  we  had 
better  keep  away  from  the  ballot  boxes.  If  we  cannot  get  prestige 
elsewhere,  believe  me  we  shall  never  get  it  there.  If  we  want  to 
do  useful  practical  work  under  the  new  conditions  of  English  life, 
we  must  go  to  the  local  bodies  of  all  kinds.  If  we  have  ambition 
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to  do  the  highest  work  of  all,  we  must  realise  that  the  chief  need 
of  this  country  at  present  is  not  voters,  but  a  public  opinion  more 
instructed,  more  sensitive,  and  more  free;  intelligent  enough  to 
keep  watch  on  the  as  yet  crude  methods  of  the  bureaux.  We  have 
come  to  a  point  in  which  the  creating  of  scientific  opinion  is  far 
more  important  than  adding  to  the  number  of  ordinary  voters.  Men 
and  women  are  wanted  who  will  resist  the  modern  tendency  to 
hysterical  emotionalism  in  public  matters;  who  will  give  their 
leisure  to  developing  new  forces  of  knowledge,  reason,  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  who,  by  scientific  study  and  a  just  understanding  of  the 
conditions  of  the  Empire  in  which  they  boast  to  have  their  pride, 
will  show  themselves  capable  of  great  affairs,  help  to  remedy  the 
chief  errors  of  their  country,  and  abate  all  sufferings  of  its  subject 
peoples.  If  we  neglect  such  work  as  lies  ready  to  our  hand,  how 
can  we  certainly  know  that  the  Vote  will  turn  our  Hearts  and  inflame 
our  Intelligence  ? 

ALICE  STOPFORD  GREEN. 
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WOMEN'S  CLUBS  IN  AMERICA 


§LN  the  month  of  June  of  the  present  summer,  the  Palais  de  la 
'Femme  in  Paris  will  be  alive  with  congresses  of  women,  philan- 
thropic, educational,  religious,  scientific  and  commercial.  Through 
an  unfortunate  accident,  this  Salle  des  Conferences  is,  at  the  last 
moment,  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  unique  associations  of  the  present  century,  '  The  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  the  United  ^States,'  with  sub- 
federations  in  thirty  States,  1,200  individual  clubs,  a  membership 
of  150,000  and  honorary  members  from  London,  Glasgow,  Cambridge, 
Montreal,  Paris,  Havre,  Berlin,  Brussels,  Cairo,  Moscow,  Austria 
and  Koumania.  Arrangements  have  for  many  weeks  been  completed, 
&  full  programme  has  been  drawn  up,  and  representative  guests  have 
been  invited.  At  first  the  session  was  to  take  place  in  September, 
and  later,  to  suit  other  interests,  the  date  was  changed  to  the  28th 
and  29th  of  June,  with  a  grand  banquet  on  the  30th.  Since  that, 
'however,  the  Executive  in  Paris  has  been  obliged  to"request  a  session 
as  early  as  the  1 8th.  This  date  conflicts  with  the  regular  Biennial 
Conference  of  the  Clubs  in  Milwaukee  on  the  4th  to  the  9th  of  June. 
As  Madame  Pegard  in  Paris  finds  it  impossible  to  give  an  audience 
later  than  the  18th,  and  as  the  Biennial  is  an  immovable  feast,  the 
Federation  has  most  reluctantly,  and  with  universal  regret,  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  Paris  meeting. 

This  representation  of  women  is  in  its  origin  and  development 
no  less  wonderful  than  in  its  aims  and  achievements.  Though  not 
uhe  first  to  initiate  the  movement  of  women  towards  club  life,  the 
United  States  has  shot  far  ahead  of  other  nations  in  organisation 
and  work.  While  their  sisters  in  Britain  enjoy  their  club  in  their 
•own  way,  as  a  restful  luncheon  or  tea-room,  warmed  up  by  an 
occasional  lecture  or  discussion  on  a  public  question,  its  membership 
well  fenced  by  society  barriers,  American  women  regard  theirs  as 
beehives  of  educational,  scientific  and  commercial  activity.  The 
elements  of  tradition  and  climate,  always  powerful  in  the  formation 
of  character,  are  particularly  so  under  the  stimulus  of  new  influences 
in  fresh  surroundings.  The  American  woman  is  not  fettered  by 
past  centuries.  She  is  braced  by  a  bright  and  invigorating 
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climate.  She  has  long  given  up  the  theory  of  being  a  competitor 
with  her  brother.  She  is  his  associate,  his  compeer.  The  men, 
with  a  chivalrous,  almost  Quixotic  gallantry,  have  set  her  upon  a 
pedestal,  and  maintain  the  idolatry.  Little  wonder  if  she  thinks  a 
lot  of  herself.  Her  success  in  the  Woman's  Pepartment  of  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair  was  what  she  herself  calls  an  '  eye-opener '  to 
the  universe,  and  she  forthwith  re-invested  that  capital  to  enormous 
advantage.  What  that  success  amounted  to  at  the  time  the  world 
hardly  realised,  and  has  now  almost  forgotten.  It  was  nothing 
revolutionary,  nothing  subversive  of  the  old  order  of  things.  It  was 
the  concentration  of  organisation,  administration,  and  sustained 
courage.  It  was  a  revelation  of  wide  tolerance,  broad  horizon,  and 
the  unexampled  belief  which  women  have  in  each  other.  It  was 
a  surprise  to  the  world,  and  all  the  more  so  that  it  was  achieved 
by  no  special  prophet  from  the  wilderness,  by  no  peculiar  messenger 
from  heaven.  It  was  conceived,  initiated,  undertaken  and  carried 
through  by  essentially  womanly  women.  It  was  an  expression  of 
very  womanly  sentiment.  The  best  workers  in  that  wonderful 
department  were  the  best  type  of  womanhood — the  mothers,  the 
home-makers,  the  housekeepers  of  the  country.  And  the  American 
women  are  a  nation  of  housekeepers.  To  be  a  success,  a  cook-book, 
a  new  sauce,  an  improved  range,  a  prepared  food  or  a  pointer  in 
washing  machines  must  be  endorsed  by  them.  The  Quaker  Oats,  of 
American  manufacture,  has  seriously  poached  upon  the  preserves  of 
the  Land  of  Cakes  itself.  A  New  England  kitchen  has  become 
a  proverb.  There  are  more  magazines  published  in  the  United 
States  on  purely  domestic  affairs  in  one  month  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  twelve.  They  have  coined  a  new  term,  '  Household 
Economies,'  and  created  a  new  faculty  in  their  colleges,  that  of 
'  Domestic  Science.' 

In  this  day  of  '  Trusts, '  in  the  very  home  of  the  '  Combine,'  the 
American  woman  does  not  shrink  from  running  her  own  little  show 
single-handed.  In  her  husband's  office  an  invoice  is  an  invoice,  a 
spade  is  a  spade.  The  *  hands  '  work  because  their  work  tells.  It 
leads  to  promotion.  From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  business  life.  The  business  is  divided  into 
departments.  Each  department  has  its  responsible  head.  The 
American  woman  comes  down  to  breakfast  to  cope  with  a  score  of 
distinct  departments,  with  no  head  but  her  own.  Purchasing, 
cooking,  cleaning,  handling  of  servants,  society  matters,  the  health 
and  education  of  her  household  all  await  her  sole  and  responsible 
attention.  For  her  there  is  no  '  sub.9  Her  business  has  no  partner. 
In  her  husband's  office  the  message  boy  becomes  the  clerk,  the  clerk 
the  manager,  the  manager  the  partner.  In  her  household  from 
January  to  December,  from  start  to  finish,  she  lives  under  the 
nineteenth-century  dictatorship  of  homesick  young  women  from 
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foreign  countries,  spinsters  and  widows  who  must  '  support/  them- 
selves, and  (worse  than  widows)  wives  who  have  to  turn  out  to 
support  invalid,  unemployed,  or  improvident  husbands.  A  little 
ready  cash,  a  stock  of  gloves  and  ribbons,  is  what  they  want  to  tide 
over  the  sandbanks  until  matrimony  is  reached.  To  commence,  this 
apprentice  to  housekeeping  rules  over  the  household  as  first-class 
cook.  For  a  change  she  '  sews  out.'  Then  the  housemaid  is  her 
<mvy,  until  she  fancies  the  small  retail  shop  or  the  departmental 
^tore,  and  finally  finishes  up  a  full-fledged  stenographer. 

There  is  plenty  of  the  Log  Hut  about  it,  but  little  of  the  White 
House.  The  American  woman  with  a  courageous  smile  lives  through 
it  all.  The  cook's  fire  may  not  take.  The  snow  may  block  up  the 
milkman.  The  breakfast  rolls  may  not  '  rise/  '  Please,  ma'am,  the 
ashman  has  made  off  with  the  ash-barrel  and  the  clothes  line  is 
twisted  in  the  wind.'  Johnnie  has  a  toothache.  Gertie's  rubbers 
leak.  Father's  gloves  are  mislaid.  The  housemaid  with  a  bilious 
headache  lies  down.  Her  children's  dinner  is  late.  The  hall-door 
tell  rings  while  the  housemaid  is  but  dressing.  Callers  begin  at 
three  and  keep  it  up  briskly  till  six.  The  pantry  pipes  are  choked. 
The  gas  escapes,  and  the  electric  switch  is  broken.  Freddie  must  be 
sent  to  his  dance  class.  The  bedroom  windows  are  left  open  too  late. 
I  <essons  for  next  day  come  on  the  tapis,  and  one  patient  little  head 
IF  responsible  for  all.  Never  mind,  she  will  drag  the  whole  affair  to 
the  seaside  in  June  and  call  it  her  holiday. 

Nevertheless  those  are  the  women,  with  a  life  absorbing,  compli- 
cated and  pressing,  day  in  and  day  out,  who  did  what  was  achieved 
a1)  Chicago,  and  who  composed  the  150,000  who  arranged  for  their 
representation  in  Paris.  Little  wonder  that  the  old-fashioned  Dorcas 
or  an  annual  subscription  for  the  distant  heathen  has  had  its  day 
a:id  ceased  to  be,  and  that  there  is  a  universal  movement  towards 
something  which  may  relieve  the  monotony,  refresh  and  stimulate, 
give  rest  not  from  idleness  but  from  change.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
American  woman  knows  little  rest,  it  is  also  true  that  she  has  been 
the  first  to  make  a  science  of  her  recreation,  the  first  to  recognise 
the  Delsartean  Philosophy  of  Kepose,  to  establish  entire  colleges 
dnvoted  to  its  culture,  to  seek  in  her  clubs  the  change  which  should 
bring  her  recreation  from  this  household  thraldom. 

The  movement  is  peculiar  to  her  continent,  and,  as  has  been  said, 
is  stimulated  by  the  climate  in  which  she  lives,  and  by  her  traditions, 
or  rather  by  her  want  of  them.  To  her  her  club  is  just  her  club. 
She  enjoys  its  privileges,  its  stimulus,  in  town  and  country.  Wish- 
ing others  to  share  the  pleasure,  her  next  endeavour  is  towards  club 
extension,  the  spread  of  the  movement.  Eecognising  the  benefit  of 
club  methods  and  co-operation,  her  clubs  *  federate*  State  by  State, 
and  eventually  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  a  General  Federation 
with  a  representative  meeting  once  in  two  years.  Social  enjoyment, 
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philanthropy,  self-improvement,  a  love  of  study,  a  spirit  of  usefulness, 
a  broader  horizon,  intellectual  activity,  are  very  dear  to  her.  She  is 
not  afraid  to  measure  herself  with  her  neighbour — to  admit  that  the 
self-restraint  and  forbearance  of  club  contact  is  necessary  to  equip 
her  fully  for  the  good  comradeship  of  life.  At  first  small,  simple, 
timid  and  local,  these  clubs  have  inherent  original  strength.  Their 
growth  is  rapid,  and  their  influence  increases  with  their  importance. 
Individual  character  in  members  and  in  clubs  is  fostered.  An  end- 
less vista  of  enjoyment  from  study,  usefulness  and  activity  is  opened 
up.  The  desire  for  fuller  life  is  stirred  and  gratified,  and  this  fuller 
life,  having  its  origin  in  deeply  seated  womanliness,  is  applied  to  the 
sphere  of  woman.  So  great  has  been  the  cumulative  stimulus  of 
this  club  movement  that  two  pronounced  tendencies  have  already 
shown  themselves :  towards  working  from  the  theoretical  into  the 
conspicuously  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  towards  subdivision  (the 
Department  Club)  and  re-concentration  (States  Federation). 

In  philanthropy,  the  desire  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
their  fellow- women  was  directed  to  the  best  methods  of  achieving 
that  end.  A  mutual  bond  was  created  between  women  of  leisure 
and  women  of  labour,  the  former  finding  their  pleasure  in  securing 
for  the  latter  lunch,  reading  and  rest  rooms,  with  social  opportunities, 
hitherto  undreamt  of.  In  education,  the  pure  enjoyment  of  intel- 
lectual contact,  of  systematic  reading  and  study,  of  an  interest  in 
current  events,  of  the  discussion  of  special  authors  and  special 
writings,  of  a  specific  preparation  for  intelligent  travel,  of  an  artistic 
and  social  atmosphere,  quickly  assumed  a  bent  towards  individual 
research,  the  principles  of  education,  the  extension  of  University 
privileges,  the  establishment  of  fellowships  in  colleges,  and  of  public 
and  private  libraries.  In  domestic  science  mothers'  clubs  could  not 
long  content  themselves  with  scientific  food  and  cookery,  dress,  home 
hygiene,  nursing,  sewing,  laundry-work  and  the  economies  of  general 
household  arts.  Home-making  is  raised  to  a  science.  The  pro- 
fessions and  trades  which  affect  the  home  and  the  conditions  of 
domestic  life  were  examined.  Child  study  was  introduced,  followed 
by  all  its  problems  of  school  laws,  architecture,  plans,  lighting,  heat- 
ing, ventilation,  hours,  studies,  recess,  play,  playgrounds  and  vaca- 
tions."! Co-operation  with  teachers'  associations  is  devoted  to  secure 
industrial  manual  training  for  children,  and  art  in  school  houses — in 
short,  the  application  of  philosophy,  art  and  science  to  the  home. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  clubs  of  American  women  have 
developed  a  special  interest  in  municipal  matters,  and  in  the  reform 
of  municipal  legislation  bearing  upon  women  and  children.  Their 
platform  is  good  citizenship,  education  on  municipal  questions,  the 
duty  of  promoting  civic  interests,  and  the  adoption  of  more  uniform 
and  [effective  methods  to  influence  legislation.  These  women 
acquaint  themselves  with  existing  economic  conditions.  They  invite 
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expert  and  practical  workers  to  lecture  to  them.  Already  they  have 
secured  better  factory  laws,  female  inspectors  in  factories  that  employ 
women  and  children,  police  matrons  in  women's  jails,  a  large 
measure  of  tenement-house  reform,  and  improvement  of  public  parks 
and  playgrounds;  in  addition  much  has  been  done  to  raise  the 
general  standard,  to  remedy  abuses  and  to  relieve  the  hardships  of 
industrial  life. 

The  industrial  enthusiasm,  almost  amounting  to  a  mania,  in  the 
United  States  has  created  an  enormous  number  of  clubs  with  plat- 
forms  adapted  to   their  specific   clients.     This  activity,    especially 
among  women  and  children,  is  a  surprise  to  those  who  first  meet  it. 
It   is  breathed   with   the  air.     Self-reliance   is   packed   into  every 
household  pie.     Independence  is  the  watchword  of  the  Constitution. 
The  self-made  man  is  the  hero  of  the  day.     He  is  more  spoken  of, 
written  about,  lectured  upon  than  any  other  commercial  commodity 
in  a  very  commercial  country.     The  peculiar  success  of  the  million- 
aire  supplies  the   best  spice  to  a  press  which  prides  itself  on   its 
spiciness.     From  Log  Cabin  to  White  House  is  the  only  journey  in 
the  United  States  for   which   there   is   no   return   ticket.      Every 
Yankee  boy  sets  out  deliberately  with  the  determination  of  buying  the 
ticket.     It  is  an  infectious  thing.     His  sisters  won't  be  left  at  home. 
Free  from  old-world  traditions,  they  reverse  the  old  order.     It  is  no 
shame  to  work.     It  is  a  shame  to  be  idle.     The  United  States  is  the 
working  woman's  country.     The  American  woman  has  made  this  the 
Woman's  Day  and  Woman's  Century.     Even  an  occasional  hothouse 
growth  in  the  shape  of  a  publisher,  an  estate  agent,  a  stockbroker,  a 
doctor,    a  lawyer,    a  preacher,  and  a   mayor   crops    up.     In   some 
quarters  it  is  believed  that  the  high-water  mark  has  been  reached, 
and  that  the  tide  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  turn.     In  railways, 
banks,   Post   Office  and   Government   departments,    and   in    many 
commercial  houses,  8,000  women  have  been  written  off  within  the 
last  three  months  and  men  put  in  their  places.     Still  the  numbers 
of  nicely  dressed,  prettily  mannered  women  who,  in  cities  like  New 
York,    Chicago,    Boston,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis   and  Minneapolis, 
stream  over  the  bridges,  along  the  streets,  in  and  out  of  ferries,  up 
and  down  the  elevated  railways  (the  L.  Eoads),  day  in  and  day  out, 
at  7  A.M.  and  back  at  6,  run  away  up  among  the  millions  ;  an  in- 
dustrial activity  not  confined  to  young  women,  nor  even  to  widows, 
but  which  is  largely  participated  in  by  women  who  have  husbands 
to  support  them. 

The  average  American  woman  impresses  you  with  her  distinct 
individuality,  her  complete  self-satisfied  and  self-contained  capacity. 
As  you  '  size  her  up '  she  is  returning  the  compliment,  but  in  a  kindly 
patronising  fashion.  If  you  do  not  worship  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  she 
will  grant  you  absolution  by  performing  your  share  as  well  as  hers. 
Her  clubs  are  an  expression  of  herself.  She  measures  them  by  no  one 
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else.  She  sets  out  with  an  aim,  and  makes  straight  for  it.  She  has  her 
Emerson,  her-  Hawthorne,  her  Holmes  and  her  Lowell  Club ;  her 
Shakespeare  and  Beethoven  Circle ;  her  Conversational  Literary  Round 
Table,  Literary  Explorers,  Woman's  Book  Review,  Fin  de  Siecle, 
Interrogation,  Dilettante,  Novelists,  Authors,  Daughters  of  Twentieth 
Century,  Parlor  Lecture,  Friends  in  Council,  Current  Events,  High 
School  and  College  Almanac  Clubs ;  her  Old  Maid's  Social  and  her 
Married  Woman's  Reading  Club.  All  that  is  easy.  It  may  be 
accomplished  anywhere,  even  without  her  breezy  Prairies  and 
inspiring  Rockies.  But  you  must,  I  believe,  renounce  something  of 
inherited  prejudice  before  you  enrol  as  member  of  the  What-to- 
Know  Club,  the  Looking  Forward,  the  Far  and  Near,  the  Tourists 
and  Travellers,  the  Fortnightly  Jaunts,  the  Domestic  Science  and 
Afternoon  Cooking  Clubs,  or  the  Over  the  Tea-cup,  Entre-nous,  No 
Name,  What's  in  a  Name,  Parchment,  Thimble,  Pow-wow,  Mustard 
Seed,  Acorn,  October,  Sunshine,  Child  Culture,  Great  Expectations, 
Lend-a-hand,  Rocking  Chair,  Peregrinators,  or  the  Bachelor  Maid's 
Club ;  while  you  must  go  further  and  become  acclimatised,  almost 
naturalised,  before  you  will  understand  special  women's  clubs,  for 
Physicians,  Nurses,  Artists  and  Tradespeople ;  the  Park  Memorial 
Free  Association,  the  District  Coloured  Women's  League,  the 
Women's  Board  of  Trade  Association,  Daughters  of  Ceres  (for 
mothers,  wives  and  daughters  of  farmer?),  the  Business  Woman's 
Club,  Professional  Woman's  League,  National  Association  of  Woman 
Stenographers,  Noon-Day  Rest  Club,  Wage-earner's  Self-Culture 
Club  (membership  5,000),  Woman's  Parliament  of  Southern  California, 
Women's  Aid  Loan  Association,  Free-Bath  and  Sanitary  League, 
Laundry  Workers  and  Improvement  Club,  Woman's  Municipal 
League,  Masters'  Assistants  Club,  and  an  out-and-out  Woman's 
Board  of  Trade. 

These  organisations  are  the  outgrowth  of  circumstances  peculiar 
to  the  continent.  Large  numbers  of  them  have  working-women 
members,  many  of  them  exclusively  so ;  while  some  have  club 
auxiliaries  of  working-women  with  two  sessions,  one  in  the  afternoon 
and  the  other  in  the  evening,  when  the  identical  programme  is 
repeated,  both  main  and  auxiliary  working  in  perfect  harmony. 
Most  of  them  possess  their  own  buildings.  All  are  self-supporting, 
self-governing,  co-operative  and  voluntary.  Large  manufacturing 
and  departmental  corporations,  employing  many  women,  have  their 
own  club  machinery,  now  a  recognised  factor  in  their  industrial  life. 
Most  of  them  have  set  out  with  a  specific  sphere,  which  however  they 
have  quickly  outgrown.  As  the  horizon  broadens  our  American 
sisters  take  up  measure  after  measure,  and  by  a  sagacious  utilisation 
of  existing  means,  achieve  pretty  much  what  they  undertake.  In 
Cook  County  a  group  of  clubs,  with  aims  and  platforms  almost  at 
variance  with  each  other,  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women, 
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the  Catholic  Women's  National  League,  the  Union  of  Liberal 
.Religions,  and  the  Clubs  of  Chicago  and  its  Suburbs,  have  united,  or 
federated,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  *  furthering  the  interests  of 
Cook  County,  public  schools  and  county  institutions,  watching  legis- 
lation for  women  and  children,  and  caring  for  delinquent,  dependent, 
and  neglected  children/  All  along  the  line  we  meet  with  the  same 
broad  tolerance  and  concentrated  effort.  Existing  societies  are 
stimulated.  The  duplication  of  measures  and  means  is  avoided. 
Sentiment  is  aroused.  Public  opinion  is  moulded.  Be  it  a  problem 
of  crowded  city,  of  isolated  farm,  or  of  distant  mines,  of  flowers  from 
the  Sunny  South,  or  of  fruits  from  the  Golden  West,  it  is  individually 
diagnosed,  attacked  with  skill  and  solved. 

It  is  claimed  by  this  organisation  of  150,000  American  women 
that  they  have  systematised  existing  charities,  taught  school  children 
civic  duties,  improved  city  streets  and  country  roads,  renovated  town 
and  village  market-places,  and  promoted  better  tram  facilities ;  that 
they  have  founded  children's  penny  savings  banks,  training  schools, 
jubilee  halls,  libraries,  reading  rooms,  gymnasiums,  art  galleries, 
Sunday  afternoon  concerts,  and  scholarships  in  American  colleges 
and  in  European  colleges  for  American  women  ;  that  they  have  erected 
historical  monuments  and  public  drinking  fountains,  planted  trees  in 
streets,  and  built  music  stands  in  public  squares,  and  that  they  have 
secured  for  working  girls  tenement-house  inspection,  model  lodging 
houses,  holiday  and  convalescent  homes,  inexpensive  lunch  and  rest 
rooms,  club  rooms,  funds  for  aid  in  sickness,  and  legal  counsel  which, 
in  1896,  was  able  to  settle  out  of  court  83  per  cent,  of  cases. 

As  a  sample  of  a  club  whose  membership  is  open  to  all,  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  may  be  quoted. 
It  combines  practical  and  educational  work,  both  bearing  directly  on 
social  economics,  and  is  the  centre  of  a  very  native  social  life. 
Started  in  1877  and  incorporated  in  1880,  it  now  owns  a  very  hand- 
some building  in  an  expensive  street.  Its  ground  floor  is  used  as  a 
woman's  exchange  and  lunch-room,  the  lunch  being  prepared  by 
< 'lasses  in  housekeeping.  On  the  next  floor  are  the  offices  of  the 
Union,  parlours,  reception  rooms,  reading  rooms,  and  library.  Class 
looms  and  gymnasium,  with  lodgings  for  women,  which  bring  high 
prices,  occupy  the  floor  above.  An  extensive  educational  work  in  all 
womanly  arts  is  carried  on.  The  cooking  department  does  an  outside 
trade  to  the  extent  of  11,000  dollars.  In  their  housekeeping  depart- 
ment, employers  and  employees  study  together  the  science  of  home- 
making,  the  course  of  which  consists  of  four  months  and  entitles  the 
pupil  to  a  diploma. 

The  Woman's  Century  Club,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  an  illustration  of 
another  class,  namely  a  club  whose  membership  is  limited  to  the 
employees  of  a  large  industrial  corporation.  It  set  out  with  200 
members,  and  meets  twice  a  month  in  a  beautiful  hall  furnished  by 
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the  employers.  The  meeting  lasts  an  hour,  thirty  minutes  of  which 
are  given  at  the  expense  of  the  company.  Once  a  month  the  mem- 
bers entertain  their  outside  friends,  when  officers  of  the  company  and 
their  wives  grace  the  evenings.  A  musical  and  literary  programme 
is  enjoyed,  which  is  followed  by  dancing  and  refreshments.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  in  this,  and  in  all  other  similar  clubs,  that  the 
mental  and  social  relaxation  is  a  distinct  economic  gain. 

MARGARET  POLSON  MURRAY  (Montreal), 

Hon.  Mem.  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs. 


1900 


IMPERIAL   FEDERATION 
AND   SOME  NEGLECTED    COLONIAL    TIES 


IN  much  that  is  written  and  spoken  on  the  relations  of  England  to 
the  Colonies  is  a  paradox  hard  to  explain.  Every  ambitious  scheme  for 
drawing  them  nearer  finds  favour ;  every  sign  of  good- will  is  magnified ; 
i  i  words  of  bare  civility  is  found  evidence  of  affection  ;  and  there  is  the 
disposition  to  hope  almost  for  the  impossible — to  believe,  at  any  rate, 
that  difficulties  arising  from  distance,  growth  of  local  interests,  intro- 
duction of  elements  not  English  and  often  hostile  to  England,  will 
be  overcome  by  some  form  of  federation  not  yet  devised.  And  yet — 
si  range  contrast  to  this  desire  for  union  so  strong  as  to  make  light  of 
obstacles — things  which  might  be  done  with  ease  to  advance  this 
object  are  not  done ;  simple  and  feasible  means  of  promoting  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  are  neglected ;  and  sometimes  they  are  opposed 
by  persons  who  are  loud  in  professions  of  desire  to  strengthen  the 
bonds  between  this  country  and  the  self-governing  Colonies.  It  may 
seem  waste  of  labour  to  add  a  few  more  to  the  many  proposals 
intended  to  bring  closer  together  all  English-speaking  races  and  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Empire ;  such,  for  example,  as  schemes  for 
fiscal  unions,  for  federal  parliaments,  and  for  arbitration  treaties.  The 
suggestions  here  made  are  of  a  different  order  from  these  ;  less  ambi- 
tious, less  attractive,  perhaps  fraught  with  less  good,  but  nothing  vision- 
ary, and  free  from  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  many  such  schemes. 
To  carry  out  the  suggestions  here  outlined  no  elaborate  machinery  is 
required ;  they  run  counter  to  few  prejudices  and  interests ;  they 
impose  no  restraint  and  make  no  calls  on  local  patriotism  ;  and  some 
of  them  are  already  in  a  fair  way  to  be  accomplished.  The  only 
serious  obstacle  is  that  inertia  which  checks  the  progress  of  every 
proposal  to  look  beyond  the  exigencies  and  reward  of  the  hour. 

The  first  condition  of  an  Empire  or  Federation  is  a  common 
citizenship.  It  is  premature  to  speak  of  either  when  that  element  is 
wanting.  It  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  our  Empire.  The  old  mode 
of  recruiting  the  body  of  citizens  of  a  country  by  adoption,  i.e.  the 
feigning  of  a  blood  relationship  when  none  existed,  the  admission 
into  the  tribe  of  strangers  by  reason  of  their  being  supposed  to  be 
the  sons  of  true  tribesmen,  is  abandoned ;  the  modern  substitute  is 
nat  uralisation ;  and  it  does  not  operate  in  the  same  way  throughout 
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the  Empire.     There  is  no  general  naturalisation  law  for  the  whole  of 
it.     The   Colonies   make   their  own   enactments    with    respect    to 
naturalisation.1     They  have  not  been  in  all  cases  guided  by  English 
statutory  rules.      Some  require  three  years'  residence,  some  more. 
Others  leave   the  matter  in  the  discretion  of  the  Governor.     For 
example,  the  New  Zealand  Act  of  1880  and  the  Cape  Colony  Act  of 
1883  make  no  period  of  residence  obligatory.     The  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment has  expressly  recognised  the  validity,  within  limits,  of  colonial 
legislation  on   this    subject.     'All   laws,    statutes,    and   ordinances 
which  may  be  duly  made  by  the  legislature  of  every  British  posses- 
sion for  imparting   to   any   person   the   privileges,    or   any   of  the 
privileges,  of  naturalisation,  to  be  enjoyed  by  such  person  within  the 
limits  of  such  possession,  shall  within  such  limits  have  the  autho- 
rity of  law,  &c.'  (S.  16  of  the  Naturalisation  Act,  1870).     The  con- 
sequences of  the  diversity  of  rules  on  this  subject  may  be  curious. 
A.,  born   in   Germany  or  France,  may  be   within   Cape   Colony   a 
British  subject,  while  on  the  high  seas  or  in  England  he  is  a  German 
or  Frenchman;  B.  may  be  a  British  citizen  in  New   Zealand,  but 
nowhere  else.     Though  the  incidents  of  alienship  are  not  now  so 
important  as  they  once  were,  there  are  still  some  disabilities  from  it ; 
and   foreign   courts   might  not   recognise   colonial  naturalisations.2 
This  diversity  is  a  chill  to  sentiment ;  he  who  proudly  says  Civis 
Britannicus  sum  may  find  on  consulting  his  lawyer   that   he   is 
nothing  of  the  kind.     There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  framing 
a  scheme  of  naturalisation   for  the   whole   Empire.     With   us   is 
required  five  years'  residence ;  it  is  the  policy  of  some  colonies  to 
be  less  stringent,  and  they  will  be  reluctant  to  alter  it.     But  it  is 
conceivable    that    there    should   be   an   Imperial    naturalisation;3 
that  residence  here  or  in  any  of  the  colonies  should  count  as  part 
of  the  qualifying  period  of  residence  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire ; 
and  that  a  certificate  of  naturalisation  given  anywhere  within  the 
Empire 'should  be  so  far  valid  in  all  parts  of  it. 

Some  strong  threads,  not  spun  by  legislatures,  bind  this  country 
to  most  of  the  colonies ;  they  might,  I  conceive,  be  strengthened  and 
multiplied.  One  great  fact  is  the  substantial  unity  of  the  law  of  all 
English-speaking  nations;  unity  not  only  within  our  Empire,  but 
extending  beyond  its  borders.  We  speak  the  same  language,  we 
read  the  same  literature,  and  our  institutions  are  the  same  in  substance 
as  those  of  America.  The  unity  of  our  law  with  that  of  America 
is  a  bond  which  more  than  a  century  of  separation  has  not  broken, 
which  at  many  points  is  as  strong  as  it  was  when  the  United  States 

1  A'summary  of  the  Colonial  Enactments  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Abbot's  Appendix 
to  Report  of  Naturalisation  Commission,  p.*  10. 

-  See  in  Journal  du  Droit  International  Prive,  1883,  p.  449,  an  article  on 
'  Naturalisation  dansles  Colonies  Anglaises.' 

3  See  article  by  Mr.  L.  de  Hart  on  '  Nationality '  in  last  number  of  the  Journal  of 
Comparative  Legislation.  The  subject  is  to  be  considered  at  the  next  Congress  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire. 
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were  colonies  of  England.  The  decisions  of  our  courts  are  quoted  in 
New  York  and  in  Philadelphia  almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  The  influx  of  Germans  and  Italians  into  the  States 
makes  it  impossible  to  speak  of  England  as  the  mother  country.  These 
elements  have  not  appreciably  influenced  the  working  law  of  the 
country.  Next  year  the  American  Bar  will  celebrate  '  John  Marshall's 
Day/  Now,  almost  as  much  as  when  '  the  expounder  of  the  Constitu- 
tion '  presided  over  the  Supreme  Court,  it  applies  English  law.  The 
works  of  our  poets  and  novelists  have  not  had  a  wider  range  of  readers 
than  the  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  or  the  Judicature  Acts.  Among 
the  half-dozen  of  our  authors  who  are  household  words  in  every 
English-speaking  country,  Blackstone  is  one ;  I  believe  that  he  is 
now  read  more  by  American  than  English  lawyers.  Next  to  Shake- 
speare and  the  Bible,  no  book  in  the  English  tongue  has  been  more 
studied  and  oftener  reprinted  in  America  than  the  Commentaries. 
Plato  could  say,  at  a  time  when  the  Greek  world  was  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  city  States :  '  All  the  members  of  the  Greek  race  are 
brethren  and  kinsmen  to  one  another,  but  aliens  and  foreigners  to 
the  barbarian  nations  : ' 4  among  the  Greeks  there  was  a  moral  unity ; 
they  had  a  common  literature,  common  games,  common  oracles ; 
above  all,  they  thought  alike  about  duty  and  justice,  and  they  had 
in  consequence  courts  where  questions  were  debated  in  much  the  same 
manner  and  decided  according  to  the  same  principles.  Some  such 
anity  now  exists  in  our  fragmentary  Empire.  Communities  far 
distant  have  not  only  preserved  but  added  to  their  stock  of  English 
legal  ideas.  All  the  questions  which  interest  English  lawyers  come 
before  Australian  and  American  courts.  All  are  decided  in  much 
the  same  way  as  with  us.  The  same  authorities  are  cited ;  and  an 
important  decision,  such  as  Flood  v.  Allen,  is  discussed  by  lawyers 
in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

If  our  law  takes  at  any  time  a  distinct  trend  in  any  one  direction 
the  same  is  pretty  sure  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States  and  our 
colonies.5  Once  our  courts  and  legislatures  were  all  in  favour  of  the 

4  Republic,  v.  470. 

5  This  remark  must  be  taken  with  many  reservations.     Of  late  there  has  been  a 
great  number  of  laws  intended  to  prevent  monopolies,  and  to  regulate  trusts  and 
industrial  combinations.     The  Legislatures  of  the  western  and  south-western  States 
have  struck  out  new  lines.     With  such  subjects  as  marriage  and  divorce  they  have 
dealt  with  a  freedom  unknown  here.     The  following  are  some  headings  taken  from 
tl.e  summary  of  legislation  for  the  States  of  the  Union  in  1899.     •  Incurable  insanity, 
continuing  two  years,  the  person  so  suffering  having  been  confined  in  an  asylum  half 
tl.e  time,  made  a  cause  for  divorce  '  (North  Dakota).     « Confirmed  habits  of  intoxica- 
tion from  use  of  liquors,  opium,  or  other  drugs,  a  cause  for  divorce  '  (Maine).    '  When 
husbands  fail  to  support  family,  wife  may  serve  notice  on  keepers  of  saloons  and 
gambling  places,  and  may  recover  damages  arising  from  failure  to  observe  notice ' 
(Wyoming).      In  education  there  are   many  novel  legislative  experiments.      For 
example,  *  humane  treatment  of  animals  to  be  taught  in  all  public  schools,  at  least 
tea  minutes  every  two  weeks '  (Texas).     See  article  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hill  in  &  recent 
nv  mber  of  the  JVorth  American  Review. 
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sacredness  of  contract.  That  was  long  the  dominant  view  in  the 
United  States ;  the  principle  is  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 
With  us,  as  with  most  of  the  colonies,  the  present  tendency  is 
all  the  other  way  ;  and  the  same  movement  goes  on  in  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  permits ;  in  both  countries 
legislation  is  taking  the  world  back  from  the  age  of  Contract  to  that 
of  Status.  The  defects  as  well  as  the  virtues  of  our  law  have  been 
carried  to  these  countries ;  our  love  of  form,  which  Ihering  compares 
to  that  of  the  Komans  ;  the  proneness  to  lose  sight  of  the  great  ends 
of  justice  in  squabbles  and  skirmishes  over  episodes  ;  a  super- 
stitious belief  in  cross-examination  as  an  instrument  of  eliciting 
truth ;  our  technical  rules  of  evidence  ;  our  multiplicity  of  appeals  ; 
and  the  insignificance  of  the  results  to  the  suitor  when  compared 
with  the  outlay.  In  history  is  nothing  similar,  except  the  influence 
of  the  Koman  Law,  to  the  spread  and  durability  of  English  Law. 

The  growth  of  Statute  Law  conceals  those  resemblances.  Some 
thirty  parliaments  and  legislatures  in  the  British  Empire  are  busy 
passing  laws  on  all  conceivable  subjects ;  some  forty  to  fifty  legislatures 
In  the  United  States  are  doing  the  same ;  and  it  might  appear  to  one 
who  hastily  looks  at  the  Statute  Book  of  any  of  our  Australian 
Colonies  or  some  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  as  if  the  laws  of  the 
English-speaking  races  were  going  further  and  further  apart.  This 
is  a  mistake.  Examine  closely  Statute  Books ;  read  text  books  or 
study  Case  Law,  and  it  will  be  found  that  substantial  identity 
remains,  that  the  same  legal  conceptions  are  developed  in  much  the 
same  manner,  and  that  a  trial  is  much  the  same  all  the  world  over 
among  English-speaking  races,  and  that  the  differences  are  no  greater 
than  the  accents  of  those  who  use  our  tongue.  About  113  millions 
of  people  speak  the  English  language,  and  they  almost  all  administer 
justice  in  much  the  same  manner.  They  have  developed  law  along 
the  same  lines,  and  have  adopted  the  same  principles — publicity  of 
procedure;  separation  of  the  provinces  of  Judge  and  Jury;  rules 
intended  to  ensure  the  production  of  the  best  available  evidence  ; 
precise  statement  of  issues ;  and,  in  short,  the  same  conception  of 
what  a  fair  trial  ought  to  be. 

English  law  was  the  first  law  of  most  of  the  colonies.  They 
have  retained  it  little  impaired,  largely  because  England  has  given 
them  in  statutes  and  decisions  what  in  point  of  form  and  substance 
they  wanted.  They  have  done  with  the  best  of  our  statutes  what 
they  did  with  the  best  of  our  literature.  It  has  been  found  more 
convenient  to  copy  an  English  Act  carefully  drawn  than  to  construct 
one  of  their  own.  It  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  this  similarity 
will  be  preserved  unless  we  continue  to  offer  them  that  which  they 
cannot  readily  evolve  for  themselves;  unless  there  are  put  within 
their  reach  measures  relating  to  matters  in  which  they  are  concerned, 
but  constructed  with  more  care  and  elaboration  than  the  draftsmen 
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of  the  colonies  can  supply — in  other  words,  unless  we  help  them  to 
a  code.  Nothing  fantastic  is  here  -  contemplated.  That  a  Code  of 
Laws  governing  all  the  chief  relations  of  life — that  a  series  of 
measures  comparable  in  extent  to  those  passed  in  recent  years 
by  Germany  as  aids  to  national  unification — should  be  accepted 
by  all  English-speaking  races,  is  probably  out  of  the  question. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  misfortune ;  it  might  retard  growth ;  as 
to  such  a  comprehensive  scheme  it  might  be  true  fiat  lex  per  eat 
vita.  But  in  regard  to  some  parts  of  law  much  has  already 
been  done;  the  question  is  how  to  complete  an  edifice  half  built. 
Codification  is  at  present  in  this  country  in  disrepute.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  only  possessed  of  technical  importance  and  of  interest 
chiefly  to  a  few  lawyers  without  business ;  an  old  and  discredited 
patent  medicine ;  a  damnosa  hcereditas  bequeathed  by  Bentham 
and  Austin;  the  favourite  nostrum  of  a  few  cranks.  And  if 
codification  were  intended  to  do  what  some  of  its  advocates  urge— 
if  it  were  merely  a  project  for  making  every  man  his  own  lawyer  and 
for  constructing  a  legal  ready  reckoner — it  would  be  a  matter  of  small 
moment ;  it  would  lead  to  disappointment.  As  I  conceive  codifica- 
tion, it  is  something  very  different — not  an  accidental  or  artificial 
process,  but  the  natural  evolution  of  law  as  order  appears  in  the 
region  belonging  to  it ;  the  application  of  the  scientific  methods  of 
the  age  to  law ;  the  necessary  outcome  of  the  multiplicity  of  legisla- 
tion in  our  time ;  the  sign  and  symbol  of  unity  of  national  life ; 6 
the  deliberate  and  perfected  expression  of  the  ideas  of  a  people 
as  to  conduct.  There  is  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  law  in 
which  codes  naturally  come;  if  they  do  not,  it  is  by  reason  of 
arrested  development.  As  the  religion  of  a  nation  at  last  takes 
definite  form  in  a  creed  ;  as  its  literature  flowers  in  drama  and 
epic;  so  law  working  towards  perfection  shapes  itself  into  a  code. 
A  common  religion  or  mythology,  or  similarity  of  race,  real  or 
supported,  has  generally  been  the  national  tie.  To-day  among  the 
strongest  bonds  are  common  ideas  and  traditions  as  to  justice 
between  man  and  man.  Whether  trade  follows  the  flag  is  a  little 
uncertain  when  one  comes  to  look  closely  into  facts  and  figures. 

6  I  have  only  adverted  to  the  influence  of  a  code  in  creating  a  sense  of  national 
unity.  This  is  an  important  factor.  In  Germany  I  have  been  struck  of  late  by  the  effects, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  Civil  Code  which  Germany  has  at  last  obtained,  and  which 
may  be  as  fruitful  in  consequences  as  the  Napoleonic  Code.  It  has  been  a  juridical 
education  to  the  German  people.  It  has  done  much  also  to  put  an  end  to  'par- 
ticuls  rist '  ideas.  It  has  done  for  Germany  what  her  poets  and  philos<  phers  and 
statesmen  failed  to  do. 

PJ  ofessor  Heinrich  Dernburg,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Etirgerliches 
Getetzbuch,  says  : 

•  Wenn  in  der  Neujahrsnacht  1900  die  Glocken  aller  Arten  im  deutschen  Eeiche 
das  kommende  Jahrhundeit  eintonen,  verkiinden  tie  zugleich  die  Geburtsstunde 
eines  aeuen  deutschen  Rechts  fur  das  ganze  deutsche  Land.  Hieran  kniipft  sich 
eine  Qmwandlung  des  rechtlichen  Zustandes,  wie  sie  Deutschland  noch  nicht 
erfahren  hat.' 

3  K  ? 
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But  where  English  rules  of  Jaw  are  in  operation,  and  where  the  English 
type  of  trial,  with  its  securities  for  fair  play,  is  adopted,  trade  is  likely 
to  flourish.  Codification  of  the  whole  body  of  English  Law  may  not 
be  completed  in  the  lifetime  of  any  one  now  living.  What  is  here 
proposed  is  that  a  well-defined  part  of  law,  as  to  which  there  are  no 
local  prejudices,  and  as  to  which  much  has  already  been  done  here 
and  in  our  own  colonies,  should  be  reduced  to  order.  Commercial 
law  especially  lends  itself  to  the  attempt.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  joint  commission  should  prepare  a  work  to  be  submitted 
simultaneously  to  the  multitude  of  Parliaments  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  enough  to  continue  to  do  methodically  and  systematically 
what  has  hitherto  been  done  casually  and  unsystematically.  Let 
England  cast  into  the  form  of  a  code  this  part  of  her  law  ;  if  the  work 
be  done,  not  as  now,  piecemeal,  but  according  to  a  comprehensive 
plan,  if  it  be  spread^ over  a  long  period  and  the  measure  be  passed 
in  instalments,  such  a  code  is  pretty  sure  to  be  adopted  with  slight 
modifications  in  every  country  with  a  legal  system  like  our  own. 

About  three  years  ago,  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Dove  Wilson, 
I  submitted  to  the  Agents-General  of  the  Colonies  a  proposal  for  the 
codification  of  the  Commercial  Law  of  the  Empire.     In  an  interview 
which  I  had  with  them,  I  pointed  out  that,  without  concert,  much 
had  been  done  to  bring  about  unity ;  that  such  laws  as  the  Bills  of 
Exchange  Act  or  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  have  been 
adopted  in  many  colonies ;  that  no  prejudices  barred  the  way ;  that 
important  interest  would  be  in  favour  of  such  a  work ;  and  that  the 
time  was  opportune.     The  Agents-General  approved  of  the  idea,  and 
several  of  them  spoke  in  warm  terms  of  the  advantages  and  propriety 
of  the  proposal.     But  they,  one  and  all,  agreed  that  the  initiative 
must  come  from  England ;  that,  if  she  led  the  way,  the  proposal 
would  be  favourably  received  in  the  colonies  ;  but  that  it  was  hope- 
less for  them  to  move  first  in  the  matter.     I  had  the  honour  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  spoke  with  sympathy  of  the 
proposal,  but  who  saw  too  many  difficulties  in  the  parliamentary 
situation  at  the  time  to  entertain  the  proposal.     The  difficulty  of 
carrying  through  Parliament  any  complete  scheme  may  be  insuper- 
able ;  but  this  is'a  case  in  which  to  do  little  is  to  do  much.     For 
what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  the  creation  of  a  new  system  as  the 
filling  up  of  gaps  here  and  there.     In  a  paper  read  before  the  third 
Congress  of  the  United  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  Empire,  I 
compared  the  provisions  of  three  commercial  codes,  the  Dutch,  the 
Italian,   and;  the   Argentine   with   English   Commercial   Law,    and 
pointed  out  that,  summarising  the  contents  of  these  codes,  most  of 
their  chapters  fell  into  the  following  groups  :— 

(a)"  Partnership. 

(b]  Companies. 

(c)_Agency  (including  authority  of  factors). 
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(d)  Sale. 

(e)  Lien. 

(/)  Contract  of  guarantee. 
($r)  Insurance  (fire,  life,  marine). 
(A)  Merchant  shipping. 
(ft)  Contracts  with  carriers  by  land. 
'(j)  Contracts  of  affreightment. 
(k)  Bills  of  exchange  and  negotiable  instruments. 
(/)  Bankruptcy. 

What  has  been  done  already  in  regard  to  these  subjects  in  England  ?  Muck 
more  than  is  generally  known. 

(a)  There  is  the  Partnership  Act  of  1890,  a  measure  of  codification. 

(b)  There  are  the  various  Companies  Acts,  beginning  with  that  of  1862.     At 
present  they  are  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion  ;  but  to  consolidate  them  would  be  no 
difficult  task. 

(c)  The  Factors  Act,  1889. 

(d)  and  (e)  The  Sale  of  Goods  Act,  1893. 

(</)  There  is  the  Marine  Insurance^Bill  now  (1896)  before  Parliament. 

(A)  There  is  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1894,  a  measure  to  which  there  is, 
so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  corresponding  in  any  foreign  code ;  a  minute  compre- 
hensive Act,  much  longer  than  some  modern  mercantile  codes. 

(i)  and  (j)  The  various  Railway  Regulation  Acts  and  the  Carriers  Act  cover 
&  small  part  of  this  field. 

(k)  The  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882. 

(/)  The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1883  and  the  amending  Acts  are  a  true  code  of 
bankruptcy. 

The  chief  gaps  are  in  (c),  (/)  and  (j) — not  the  largest  nor  most  intractable 
parts  of  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  we  possess  large  portions 
— speaking  roughly,  three-fourths — of  a  mercantile  code  constructed  on  a  much 
more  minute  scale  than  any  of  the  codes  above  mentioned.  The  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act,  1894,  the  longest  statute,  it  is  said,  ever  passed  by  Parliament,  consists 
of  748  sections  and  twenty-two  schedules.  In  the  entire  Argentine  Mercantile 
€ode  are  1,611  articles,  of  which  only  fifty  or  sixty  relate  to  the  subjects  dealt 
with  in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  When  collected  the  English  statutes  relating 
to  mercantile  affairs  will  be  found  to  be  much  longer  than  any  of  the  codes  above 
mentioned. 

How  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  colonies  to  make  the 
law  as  to  bills  of  exchange  uniform  throughout  the  Empire  appears 
from  the  following  passage  from  a  paper  by  Professor  Dove  Wilson, 
who  has  done  much  to  familiarise  the  public  with  this  idea : — 

Between  1883  and  1891  it  [the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act]  was  adopted  by  all  the 
Australasian  Colonies — namely,  by  New  Zealand  in  1883 ;  by  Queensland,  Tas- 
mania, South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia  in  1884 ;  by  New  South  Wales 
in  1887 ;  by  Victoria  in  1890  ;  and  in  the  Fiji  Islands  in  1891.  In  1883  it  was 
adopted  in  Newfoundland  ;  and  in  1890  by  the  eight  other  States  which  form  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  Between  1887  and  1893  it  was  adopted  by  the  principal 
African  colonies,  including  Natal  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Between  1884  and 
1895  the  West  Indian  colonies,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  have  adopted  it.  I 
found  that  in  all  the  Bills  Code  had  been  adopted  by  about  forty  out  of  the  various 
•colonies  and  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire,  which  are  nearly  sixty 
in  number;  and  that  the  places  which  had  not  adopted  it  were  small  and 
unimportant.7 

7  Since  the  above  statement  was  prepared  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  has  been 
adopted  substantially  in  some  other  colonies,  and  in  some  States  of  the  American 
Union. 
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The  initiative  in  the  work  of  completing  the  codification  of 
mercantile  law  must  come  from  England ;  and  the  course  to  be 
adopted,  if  progress  is  to  be  made,  is  probably  that  described  in  the 
following  resolution,  passed  at  the  meeting  of  Australian  Premiers  at 
Hobart  on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  February,  1897,  when  the  subject  of 
the  codification  of  the  commercial  law  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  colonies  was  brought  before  them  :— 

Resolved :  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference  the  best  course  to  adopt  is 
to  deal  with  each  subject  of  commercial  law  by  separate  Bill,  as  this  will 
expedite  the  work,  and  enable  the  colonies  to  adopt  the  portions  of  the  code  as 
passed,  with  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  the  different  colonies  may 
require. 

I  add  one  or  two  more  suggestions,  all  with  the  same  object  in 
view ;  the  making  of  the  Empire  one  in  a  sense  which  is  not  now 
true  ;  none  of  them  involving  a  contest  with  insuperable  difficulties. 
Whether  properly  or  not,  foreigners  suing  in  our  courts  are  subject 
to  one  disability  from  which  Englishmen  are  free  :  the  former  may 
be  at  the  outset  called  upon  to  give  security  for  costs,  and  stopped  if 
they  do  not  comply  with  this  request.  Colonists  are  in  this  respect 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  foreigners ;  Canadians  or  Australians 
fare  no  better  than  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  There  is  another 
anomaly,  to  some  extent  the  cause  and  explanation  of  that  just  men- 
tioned. The  judgments  of  all  colonial  courts  are  viewed  as  foreign 
judgments.  For  example,  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Canadian  Dominion  is  of  no  greater  authority  than  that  of  a  court 
of  the  State  of  New  York  or  Bolivia.  Under  the  Judgments  Extension 
Act  there  is  reciprocity  in  this  respect  between  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  :  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  all  three  countries  are 
automatically  enforceable ;  and  this  reciprocity  has  been  extended  to 
the  judgments  of  inferior  courts.  Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
in  all  courts,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee — i.e.  all 
courts  of  the  Empire  outside  the  United  Kingdom — all  British  subjects 
should  be  treated  alike,  and  that  all  judgments  of  British  courts 
should  be  of  equal  validity  ? 8  If  it  is  objected  that  some  of  these 
courts  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  that  the  small  number  of  appeals 
from  them  is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  suitors  rather  than  the  per- 
fection of  the  work  of  the  courts,  some  at  least  of  them  might  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  equality  in  this  respect  with  County  and 
Sheriff  courts.  In  some  countries  foreign  judgments  are  not  recog- 
nised unless  there  is  reciprocity.  Italy  has  set  the  example  of  treating 
somewhat  alike  in  her  courts  strangers  and  natives.  That  seems 
to  be  the  proper  course.  But,  pending  the  attainment  of  that  high 
standard,  we  might  at  least  deal  with  our  colonists  as  if  they  were 
fellow  subjects. 

A  further  suggestion  relates  to  legal  education  and  the  wants  in 

8  The  Colonial  Probates  Act,  1892,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  makes  pro- 
rision  for  the  recognition  here  of  probates  and  letters  of  administration  granted  in 
British  possessions. 
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this  respect  of  the  colonies.  I  am  not  going  over  familiar  ground  ; 
I  do  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  so  well  by  Lord  Kussell,  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  and  Mr.  Crackanthorpe  and  other  critics  of  the 
legal  education  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Education,  or  refer 
to  what  has  been  done  by  Oxford  and  other  universities.  The  point 
here  made  is  different ;  it  is  that  some  of  the  various  Bars  of  the 
Empire  are  almost  as  completely  apart  as  if  they  belonged  to  different 
States.  A  New  Zealand  or  Australian  lawyer  may  have  passed  a 
much  more  stringent  examination  than  that  which  is  required  with 
us  for  admission  to  the  Bar.  He  has  no  right  of  audience  in  an 
English  court.  He  is  as  much  a  stranger  as  a  German  Rechtsanwalt 
or  a  French  avocat,  and  that,  too,  though  the  law  which  as  counsel 
or  judge  he  has  been  applying  is  substantially  the  same  as  our  own. 
There  are  irksome  restrictions  on  the  admission  of  colonial  solicitors 
to  practice  in  England ;  and  the  same  are  experienced  by  English 
solicitors  who  go  to  certain  colonies.  Compare  the  status  of  the 
barrister  or  solicitor  with  that  of  the  possessor  of  an  English  medical 
diploma,  who  may,  in  the  absence  of  local  enactments  to  the  contrary, 
practise  in  any  British  possession.  (See  the  Medical  Act,  1886.)  Contrast 
the  disregard  of  foreign  and  colonial  legal  qualifications  with  the 
machinery  for  recognising  colonial  and  foreign  medical  diplomas. 

Vested  interests  apart,  could  one  give  any  good  reasons  why 
there  should  not  be  an  ad  eundem  degree  in  law  for  the  Empire, 
and  why  the  right  to  plead  in  any  court  of  the  Empire  should  not  be 
the  reward  of  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  ?  Tt  has  even  been 
suggested  that  the  same  privilege  should  be  extended  to  the  various 
Bars  of  the  United  States.  Immense  practical  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  this :  difficulties  so  many  and  so  great  that  the  realising 
of  the  idea  must  be  indefinitely  far  off.  In  the  best  law  schools  of 
the  United  States  are  models  to  be  copied  ;  in  the  worst,  warnings 
of  what  is  to  be  avoided.  Some  of  these  schools  sacrifice  everything 
to  cheapness  :  the  course  of  study  is  inadequate,  the  standard  of 
education  low.  'A  less  outlay  of  time  and  money  is  required  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  to  become  a  lawyer  than  a  physician, 
clergyman,  dentist,  apothecary,  and  relieving  surgeon.'  There  cannot 
be  complete  uniformity,  but  one  proposal  seems  practicable.  If  the 
diplomas  of  every  law  school  in  the  West  are  not  recognised,  we 
might  recognise  that  of  Harvard  and  several  other  universities.  At 
all  events  we  might  accept  as  sufficient  the  certificates  of  some  of  our 
best  colonial  law  schools. 

This  brings  one  to  the  question  :  Why  should  not  more  be  done 
bo  create  in  London  a  school  of  law  frequented  by  the  whole  English- 
speaking  people?  Why  should  not  they  here  study  law  as  they 
study  medicine  in  Paris  or  Vienna  ?  Men  come  to  London 
from  all  parts  to  study  medicine.  Yet  its  hospitals  are  not  more 
remarkable  than  its  courts.  In  no  other  capital  in  the  world  is  the 
idministration  of  law  so  much  centralised.  Nowhere  is  there  so 
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great  a  variety  and  volume  of  legal  business.  Many  young  colonists 
would  be  glad  to  spend  one  year  of  their  professional  education 
in  London  if  that  year  counted  as  a  part  of  such  education 
wherever  they  practised.  At  present  we  do  not  offer  them  the  means 
of  instruction.  Perhaps  the  New  London  University,  which  has 
appropriated  buildings  partly  erected  by  contributions  from  India 
and  the  colonies,  may  think  itself  bound  to  provide  effective  legal 
education  for  both.  Without  adverting  to  the  defects  of  which 
Lord  Kussell  has  spoken,  it  is  enough  here  to  mention  that  the  law- 
student  from  South  Africa  or  Ceylon  who  will  one  day  administer 
Koman-Dutch  law,  the  student  from  Mauritius  who  will  apply 
French  law,  the  student  from  India  whose  business  will  be  with 
Hindu  or  Mohammedan  law,  finds  no  provision  for  his  wants.  We 
offer  them,  instead,  instruction  in  English  Eeal  Property  Law,  know- 
ledge of  which  will  be  as  useful  to  him  as  the  study  of  Brehon  Laws. 
The  Inns  of  Court,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them,  have  so  far  de- 
clined to  lend  themselves  to  a  scheme  which  would  make  London 
the  seat  of  the  greatest  law  school  of  the  world.  The  New  University 
of  London  is  free  to  act  otherwise ;  if  only  its  legal  degrees,  like  its 
medical  degrees,  carried  with  them  the  right  of  practising  in  the 
full  sense,  many  of  the  lawyers  of  the  colonies  would  come  to  London 
to  be  educated.  Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  right  of 
audience  ;  more  than  making  that  an  incident  of  a  legal  degree  is 
not  needed,  and  less  will  not  avail ;  the  best  instruction  which  is 
not  a  step  towards  procuring  a  diploma  entitling  its  possessor  to 
practise  will  fail  to  attract. 

The  last  proposal  concerns  a  matter  now  of  living  interest :  the 
position  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  scheme  of  Australian 
Federation.  Under  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  no  appeal  would  lie  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  large  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  right  now 
exists  ;  it  is  hard  to  say  when,  under  the  vague  words  of  Clause  74, 
an  appeal  would  lie.  Many  Australian  lawyers,  including  Chief 
Justice  Way,  are  opposed  to  the  appellate  clauses.  Would  they  ever 
have  been  proposed,  or  would  they  not  have  been  more  strongly 
resisted  than  they  have  been,  if  there  was  not  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Judicial  Committee,  and  if  it  had  risen  to  the  height  of  its  unique 
opportunity  ?  I  do  not  speak  on  my  own  behalf;  I  set  down  under  this 
head  only  what  I  have  heard  from  Indian  and  colonial  lawyers.  They 
recognise  the  integrity  of  the  tribunal  and  its  readiness  to  give 
everyone  a  full  hearing.  They  could  not  but  speak  with  reverence 
of  Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Herschell,  and  Lord  Watson.  The 
complaint  is  that  the  judgments,  if  sound  in  their  conclusions,  are 
uninstructive ;  that  as  little  as  possible  is  decided  ;  that  there  are  few 
luminous  expositions  of  legal  principles  which  make  the  path  of  the 
judge  as  well  as  the  suitor  clear ;  that,  unlike  those  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  which  rarely  shrink  from  an  enunciation 
of  principles,  the  judgments  of  the  Judicial  Committee  often  merely 
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determine  some  narrow  issue.9  Again,  merely  repeating  opinions 
often  expressed,  one  hears,  as  to.  Indian  appeals,  complaints  that 
among  the  judges  who  determine  them  is  none  acquainted  with 
the  administration  of  Indian  law  in  recent  times,  and  expressions 
of  surprise  that  among  all  the  many  distinguished  judges  who  have 
;^at  in  the  Judicial  Committee,  none  have  taken  the  trouble  to  master 
the  languages  in  which  the  law  books  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
law  are  written.  Mr.  Haldane,  reviving  Lord  Selborne's  idea,  has 
suggested  that  there  should  be  one  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  Empire. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  promised  that  the  Government  will  introduce 
a  Bill  framed  on  these  lines.  Such  a  court  will  disarm  criticism, 
especially  if  it  is  assisted  by  a  small  selected  rota  of  Indian  and 
(Colonial  Chief  Justices,  each  of  whom  should  serve  on  the  Judicial 
Committee,  unless  he  declined,  for  a  year,  and  each  of  whom  should 
during  that  term  be  liberally  paid.  No  reconstruction,  however,  may 
avail  unless  the  court  is  more  than  it  has  been  an  expositor  of 
principles  and  guide,  and  if  it  does  not  include  among  its  members 
lawyers  intimately  conversant  with  the  chief  systems  brought  before 
the  Judicial  Committee. 

The  proposals  here  described  would  not  work  wonders.  They  might, 
however,  be  less  barren  than  far  more  ambitious,  popular,  or  perilous 
proposals.  I  close  with  one  remark  which  may  seem  inconsistent 
with  what  has  been  urged,  but  which  is  really  the  complement 
thereto.  Perhaps  community  in  law  can  never  be  the  bond  that  it 
once  was.  The  tables  of  the  law  we  know  were  not  written  by  some 
divine  finger.  They  have  not  been  inscribed  by  the  pens  of  wise 
men  in  far-off  ages.  Law  is  not  and  cannot  be  what  it  was  to  the  Jew, 
the  sacred  bond  which  closely  united  men  living  in  different  lands. 
Perhaps  diversity  indicative  of  life,  rather  than  uniformity  so  often 
coming  with  decay,  should  be  the  ideal,  and  the  friends  of  England 
should  aspire  less  to  imitate  the  Rome  of  the  Antonines  than  Hellas 
in  its  best  days.  But  Hellas  had  its  Athens,  the  centre  of  schools 
and  arts,  its  unity  of  culture  and  ethical  ideas,  and  its  similarity  of 
laws  and  institutions  ;  and  with  wisdom  and  fostering  care  the  many 
lands  making  Greater  England  may  continue  to  have  strong  ties 
long  after  the  political  bonds  are  broken. 

JOHN  MACDONELL. 

9  *  Although  several  eminent  judges  have  been  among  those  who  regularly  sit 
on  the  Judicial  Committee,  the  court  has  not  maintained  the  extraordinary  authority 
it  'iad  with  the  profession  during  the  year  when  Lord  Kingsdown  commonly  presided 
over  it.' — Letter  by  Mr.  Justice  Eichmond.  Compare  the  recent  judgment  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  in  Cook  v.  Sprigg,  in  which  a  nice  question  of  international  law 
was  involved,  with  the  judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
ca?  es  referred  to  by  counsel  in  the  argument. 

There  is  on  this  subject  a  large  literature  of  discontent,  to  which  the  latest  con- 
tributor is  Sir  W.  C.  Petheram,  ex-Chief  Justice  of  Bengal.  See  also  the  remarks  of 
th(  late  Dr.  Goldstucker,  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  '  On  the  Deficiencies  of  the  present 
*  A  Iministration  of  Hindu  Law  '  (Literary  Re-mains,  ii.  145).  His  suggested  remedy 
is  :,  '  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  original  text  of  the  Hindu  Law  literature.' 
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Thursday,  the  29th  of  March. — The  meetings  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  at  Nottingham  can  hardly  be  described  as  epoch- 
making,  but  they  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  development  of 
the  Liberal  party.  The  stop-the-war  section  of  Radicals  made  a 
strenuous  attempt  at  the  meeting  of  delegates  to  get  their  own  way. 
But  they  were  completely  baffled,  despite  the  fact  that  they  had  sent 
a  number  of  their  most  formidable  speakers  to  take  part  in  the 
debate.  The  choice  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  to  take  the  place  of  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-  Bannerman  as  speaker  at  the  public  meeting  last 
night  was  another  significant  proof  of  the  fact  that  in  the  party 
counsels  the  feeling  that  the  Imperial  sentiment  is  not  one  that  can 
be  ignored  or  flouted  is  steadily  growing.  It  begins  to  look  as 
though  we  should  not,  after  all,  have  to  wait  so  long  as  we  expected 
before  seeing  the  conversion  of  the  great  majority  of  Liberals  to  the 
doctrines  of  a  tolerant  and  unaggressive  Imperialism. 

The  death  of  General  Joubert,  if  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Boers, 
is  also  something  of  a  blow  to  the  cause  of  peace.  The  Boer 
Commander-in-Chief  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  had  no  illusions  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  war,  and  there  is  a  general  belief  that 
he  was  opposed  to  the  extreme  measures  advocated  by  President 
Kruger.  On  the  other  hand  his  generalship,  within  certain  limits, 
was  of  the  highest  class,  as  his  long  resistance  to  Sir  Redvers  Buller 
at  Colenso  proves.  Everybody  is  now  glad  to  think  that  General 
White  in  his  speech  at  Capetown  made  so  generous  a  reference  to 
his  old  antagonist. 

Friday,  the  30th  of  March. — The  award  of  the  Delagoa  Bay 
arbitrators,  published  this  morning,  has  been  received  with  a  general 
expression  of  displeasure,  almost  indeed  of  disgust.  It  is,  of  course, 
a  severe  disappointment  to  those  who  expected  that  adequate 
compensation  would  be  given  for  the  wrong  which  Portugal,  at  the 
bidding  of  President  Kruger,  inflicted  upon  British  interests  on  the 
East  Coast  of  Africa.  Such  a  decision  will  hardly  increase  the 
popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  arbitration  in  international  disputes. 
Already  the  American  press  is  giving  utterance  to  the  displeasure 
which  the  award  has  caused  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  while 
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the  malicious  glee  with  which  it  is  being  received  on  the  Continent 
is  hardly  calculated  to  reconcile  Englishmen  to  its  terms.  For  some 
time  to  come,  it  seems  clear,  Swiss  arbitrators  will  be  at  a  discount. 

There  was  something  like  consternation  in  certain  Kadical 
quarters  this  morning  when  it  became  known  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  the  chief  Whip  of  the  Liberal  party,  had  spoken  of  the 
annexation  of  the  two  South  African  Eepublics  as  something  that 
was  practically  settled,  and  had  predicted  that  the  British  flag,  after 
the  war,  must  wave  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  Such  a  declara- 
tion coming  from  such  a  quarter  has  naturally  surprised  those  who 
have  not  followed  closely  the  course  of  events  and  the  hard  logic  of 
facts.  But,  as  I  pointed  out  a  week  ago,  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  been  unable  to  shut  their  eyes  to  the  obvious  truth  that 
the  policy  of  the  country  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  peace  has  been 
practically  determined,  not  by  ministers  in  Downing  Street,  or 
legislators  at  Westminster,  but  by  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  whole  Empire.  We  have  had  in  fact  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  truth  stated  by  Count  von  Biilow  that  the  age  of  '  Cabinet 
policy '  is  over  and  that  '  popular  passions  are  more  and  more 
assuming  the  position  of  an  influential  factor '  in  the  settlement  of 
great  national  questions.  While  London  and  Great  Britain  as  a 
whole  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain  voice,  our  colonies  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  swelled  the  chorus,  and  ministers  have  received  an 
intimation  of  the  will  of  the  people  which  they  cannot  pretend  to 
misunderstand.  Liberal  statesmen,  recognising  this  fact,  admit  the 
inevitable  consequence.  They  are  reconciled  to  it,  to  some  degree 
at  all  events,  because  it  is  obvious  that  for  the  full  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  the  Imperial  authority 
must  for  some  time  to  come  be  the  only  ruling  force.  Neither  the 
Boer  oligarchy  nor  that  composed  of  the  millionaires  of  the  Kand 
sould  be  trusted  to  do  justice  to  all  classes.  So  it  has  come  to  pass 
ohat,  except  in  extreme  pro-Boer  quarters,  men  of  all  parties  in  this 
country  now  admit  that  the  end  of  the  war  must  be  the  overthrow  of 
Boer  independence. 

Saturday,  ike  31  si  of  March. — Meeting  a  friend  of  mine,  a  Dane 
:aewly  arrived  from  Copenhagen,  I  asked  him  this  evening  whether 
eeling  in  Denmark  was  as  hostile  to  England  as  it  is  elsewhere.  '  By 
:.io  means,'  he  replied.  '  Of  course  we  have  differences  of  opinion 
Jibout  the  South  African  war,  but  the  majority  of  intelligent  people 
jo-e  on  the  side  of  England.'  Then  my  friend  went  on  to  explain  to 
me  what,  in  his  eyes,  is  the  great  fault  of  this  country.  '  Why  do 
;  ou  not  make  friends  with  some  one  ?  Everybody  dislikes  you  at 
present,  because  you  treat  everybody  else  with  coldness  and  contempt. 
•  Vhy  do  you  not  choose  one  friend  and  stick  to  him  ?  '  I  asked  if 
t  he  choice  was  to  lie  between  France  and  Germany.  '  Perhaps,'  he 
leplied;  'but  how  is  it  that  the  other  alternative,  and  the  best, 
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appears  to  be  impossible?'  'Kussia?'  I  queried.  'Precisely. 
There  is  your  natural  ally ;  and  perhaps  if  you  were  to  join  hands 
with  her  you  might  learn  the  secret  that  enables  her  to  get  every- 
thing she  wants,  without  giving  offence  to  anybody/  My  retort, 
touching  upon  the  relationship  of  Kussia's  diplomatic  promises  to 
her  actual  performances,  did  not  strike  my  friend  as  relevant.  But  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  night  on  China  does  bear  upon 
this  idea  of  an  understanding  with  Kussia.  That  debate  was  chiefly 
remarkable  because  of  the  frank  recognition  of  the  fact  that  Kussia 
has  become  the  preponderating  Power  in  China,  and  that  she  has 
done  so  by  virtue  of  causes  against  which  it  is  hopeless  for  this 
country  to  contend.  We  cannot,  if  we  would,  neutralise  the  effect 
of  the  proximity  of  Kussia's  land  frontier  to  Pekin  by  means  of  our 
fleet.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is  to  insist  upon  that  policy  of  the 
open  door  to  which  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  are  rapidly 
being  converted.  Twelve  months  ago  it  would  have  been  regarded 
as  treason  to  say  this ;  but  now  the  House  of  Commons  receives  the 
declaration  as  little  better  than  a  truism. 

Monday,  the  2nd  of  April. — To-day's  news  from  South  Africa  has 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  public.  That,  in  spite  of  all  the  lessons  they 
have  had  during  the  last  six  months,  our  soldiers  should  again  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  caught  in  an  ambush,  and  should  in  conse- 
quence have  suffered  heavy  loss  both  in  men  and  in  guns,  is  certainly 
a  disconcerting  fact.  The  disaster  cannot  of  course  be  regarded  as 
a  grave  one ;  but  it  is  distinctly  unpleasant.  It  leads  men  to-day  to 
regard  the  end  of  the  war  as  being  by  no  means  so  near  as  they 
believed  a  couple  of  weeks  since.  Yet  this  unfortunate  incident  is, 
after  all,  in  strict  harmony  with  the  whole  of  our  haphazard  policy 
in  connection  with  this  war.  Our  want  of  preparedness  for  the 
conflict  when  it  broke  out,  which  is  now  being  cited  as  proof  of  the 
pacific  intentions  of  the  Government  last  autumn,  our  ignorance 
of  the  strength  of  our  opponent  when  we  took  the  field  against  him, 
and  the  easy  optimism  which  led  ministers  to  strip  this  country  of 
troops  without  regard  to  the  possibility  of  European  complications, 
are  strictly  of  a  piece  with  the  overweening  confidence  which  led 
our  troops  the  other  day  into  the  ambush  at  the  Bloemfontein 
waterworks.  If  it  were  not  for  that  wonderful  luck  that  never 
seems  to  desert  us — mainly  because  it  is  luck  born  of  the  inherent 
qualities  of  our  race — we  should  ere  this  have  met  with  an  infinitely 
more  serious  check  in  our  operations  against  the  Boers  than  any 
that  we  have  yet  had  to  encounter.  As  it  is,  the  impression  made  by 
the  news  of  to-day  is  decidedly  painful. 

Wednesday,  the  4th  of  April. — The  information  with  regard  to 
the  surprise  of  Colonel  Broadwood's  column  is  still  lacking  in  detail, 
but  we  have  heard  enough  to  prove  that  the  enemy  in  the  Free 
State  is  in  stronger  force  than  had  been  expected  and  that  he  is 
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taking  the  offensive.  The  silence  which  Lord  Roberts  preserves 
with  regard  to  his  own  movements  and  intentions  keeps  us  all  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  future.  No  stronger  testimony  to  the  confidence  of 
the  public  in  the  Field-Marshal  could  be  desired  than  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  patient  acquiescence  of  all  classes  in  this  reticence. 
That  Lord  Roberts  is  preparing  his  plans,  and  that  in  due  time  they 
will  be  executed  with  success,  seems  to  be  the  universal  conviction. 
There  is  the  usual  grumbling  by  the  amateur  strategists  over  the 
surprise  of  last  Friday  ;  but  in  the  main  the  country  is  confident  of 
the  future,  and  there  is  no  impatience  at  the  dearth  of  news. 

To-day  we  are  thinking  of  Dublin  rather  than  of  South  Africa, 
liowever.  The  Queen's  entry  into  the  Irish  capital  seems  to  have 
been  a  real  triumph,  and  everybody  rejoices  at  the  fact  that  Her 
Majesty  has  met  with  this  well-deserved  return  for  her  spontaneous 
act  of  generous  courage.  Her  reply  to  the  address  presented  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  good  feeling  and 
jiappy  tact.  The  growth  of  a  feeling  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
the  Sovereign  has  not  been  the  least  remarkable  of  the  results  of 
the  war. 

M.  Delcasse's  speech  of  yesterday  is  another  incident  of  interest 
that  helps  to  divert  men's  minds  from  the  struggle  in  South  Africa. 
Nothing  could  have  been  happier  than  the  way  in  which  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  stated  the  truth  as  to  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  a  war  between  England  and  France.  The  victor,  whoever  he 
might  be,  would  not  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  spoils.  They  would 
fall  without  doubt  to  a  third  party.  There  is  no  reasonable  man  in 
either  country  who  wishes  for  war.  There  are  few  who  believe  that 
war  is  even  possible.  But  the  unreasoning  multitude  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel  have  talked  too  long  as  though  a  struggle  of 
this  kind  were  imminent,  and  their  foolish  unreason  is  the  most 
dangerous  element  in  the  situation. 

The  '  dissolution  scare  '  is  steadily  subsiding,  and  even  members 
of  Parliament  are  ceasing  to  terrify  themselves  with  the  spectre  of  a 
general  election  in  July.  The  movement  towards  the  reunion  of 
the  Liberal  party  on  the  basis  of  an  unaggressive  Imperialism  makes 
progress — as  the  speech  of  Lord  Kimberley  and  its  reception  by  the 
members  of  the  Eighty  Club  yesterday  prove.  But  the  Little 
England  section  of  the  party,  though  for  the  moment  subdued  and 
almost  silent,  sticks  stubbornly  to  its  position,  and  apparently  will 
continue  to  do  so  until  the  time  for  a  final  trial  of  strength 
between  Imperialists  and  Anti-Imperialists  arrives. 

Thursday,  the  5th  of  April. — At  dinner  time  last  night,  just 
when  men  had  been  reading  the  telegrams  announcing  the  Queen's 
triumphal  progress  through  Dublin,  and  rejoicing  over  the  manifesta- 
tion of  good  feeling  and  hospitality  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  capital, 
came  the  news  of  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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The  Prince  enjoys  so  great  and  so  well  merited  a  popularity  in  this 
country  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  news  of  this  dastardly 
and  most  unexpected  crime  made  a  profound  impression  upon  all 
classes.     That  one  so  innocent  of  all  personal  offence  and  so  generous 
in  his  sympathy  with  all  classes  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  above  all 
with  the  poor  and   suffering,    should   have   been    subjected   to   an 
outrage  of  this  kind,  shocked  everybody.     This  morning  we  learn 
that  his  assailant  was  a  crazy  boy,  inflated  with  the  vanity  of  boy- 
hood, and  that  there   is   no  reason   to    suppose   that   any   sinister 
conspiracy  was  the  moving  cause  of  the  crime.     But  although  the 
public  recognises  this  fact  and  raises  no  outcry  against  classes  or 
nationalities  because  of  the  offence  of  an  individual,  there  is  a  strong 
feeling  that  those  who  are  really  responsible  for  this  abominable  act 
are  the  writers  and  caricaturists   who  have  enjoyed  so  scandalous  a 
licence  in  the  continental  press  of  late,  and  whose  Anglophobia  has 
known  no  restraints  of  decency  or  good  taste.     The  first  impulse  of 
most  men  has  been  to  thank  (rod  that  so  grave  a  calamity  as  the 
assassination  of  the   heir  to  the  English  throne  has  been  averted. 
Apart   from  all  personal  considerations,  the   crime  if  it   had  been 
accomplished  would  have  been  the  most  deplorable  of  tragedies.     It 
would  have  aggravated  immeasurably  a  political  situation  which  is 
already  more  than  sufficiently  grave,  and  might  have  produced  a 
state  of  feeling  in  which  those  who  are  seeking  to  calm  the  troubled 
waters  of  European  politics  might  well  have  seen  reason  to  despair. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  now  had  his  baptism  of  fire,  and  has 
passed  through  it  with  the  characteristic  courage  and  sang-froid  of 
his  family.  His  illustrious  mother  has  had  to  face  the  same  ordeal 
only  too  often,  and  has  given  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
women  of  her  house  are  as  brave  as  the  men.  His  brother  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Coburg  was  severely  wounded  by  the  pistol  of  an  assassin 
many  a  long  year  ago.  The  risk  of  political  assassination  is  one  of 
the  penalties  to  which  those  on  the  highest  stage  of  human  existence 
have  to  submit.  Most  happily  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  nerve 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  to  face  this  ordeal.  Against  only 
one  European  monarch  of  recent  times  has  any  charge  of  personal 
timidity  ever  been  brought,  and  even  in  his  case  it  was  probably 
unfounded.  But  no  assassination  of  prince  or  emperor  would  have 
been  more  disastrous  in  its  political  effects  than  the  assassination  of 
the  well-beloved  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  the  Prince  himself,  everybody  is  rejoicing  to-day 
at  his  escape  from  the  pistol  of  his  contemptible  assailant.  Un- 
doubtedly the  affair  at  Brussels  has  to  a  certain  extent  thrown  the 
brilliant  reception  of  the  Queen  at  Dublin  into  the  shade;  but 
the  friends  of  Ireland  and  the  loyal  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  are 
alike  rejoiced  at  her  conquest  of  the  warm  hearts  of  the  Irish 
people. 
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Lord  Kosebery  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  yesterday  called 
attention,  not  perhaps  unnecessarily,  to  the  fact  that  the  real  author 
of  the  movement  in  favour  of  the  union  of  the  British  Empire  through- 
out the  world  is  not,  as  the  ill-informed  seem  to  suppose,  the  present 
Colonial  Secretary,  but  a  man  whom  he  persistently  opposed  and 
attacked,  the  late  William  Edward  Forster.  Mr.  Forster  was  the 
man  who  sowed  the  seed  from  which  the  flourishing  plant  of  to-day  has 
sprung.  He  sowed  it  amid  the  cold  jealousy  and  hardly  disguised 
hostility  of  the  ruling  powers  of  his  day  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  instance 
of  the  revenges  of  Time,  that  his  bitter  assailant  Mr.  Chamberlain 
should  be  the  man  who  is  most  eagerly  profiting  by  his  labours.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  next  to  Mr.  Forster  the  English 
statesman  who  has  done  most  for  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity  is  Lord 
Kosebery  himself. 

Saturday,  the  7th  of  April. — Two  very  unpleasant  bits  of  news 
came  to  us  yesterday  evening.  The  first  was  the  discovery  that  the 
we  uld-be  assassin  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  did  not  act  alone,  but  had 
accomplices.  They  may  not  be  very  formidable,  and  the  conspiracy 
may  have  been  in  part  a  jest ;  but  this  revelation  shows  that  the  crime 
wa,4  not  the  isolated  freak  of  a  half-crazy  boy,  but  the  direct  result  of  the 
campaign  of  abuse  and  hatred  which  the  continental  press  has  so  long 
kept  up  against  England  and  everything  English.  The  men  who  are 
really  responsible  for  the  deed  are  the  editors  of  Paris  and  Berlin 
who  have  striven  so  successfully  to  poison  the  mind  of  Europe  against 
us.  Some  of  them  may  now  begin  to  see  the  kind  of  harvest  they 
ha-e  been  raising. 

The  other  unpleasant  piece  of  news  that  came  to  us  last  night 
wa,c  the  despatch  from  Lord  Eoberts  telling  of  the  successful  attack 
by  the  Boers  upon  one  of  the  detachments  guarding  his  line  of 
conmunications.  The  loss  of  nearly  five  hundred  men,  captured  by 
the  enemy  on  territory  which  we  are  now  professing  to  administer,  is 
a  most  untoward  incident.  The  week  has  been  distinctly  unfavour- 
able to  English  arms  in  South  Africa,  even  though  we  have  had  some 
smidl  successes  to  set  against  two  '  unfortunate  occurrences.'  Yet, 
thoagh  the  course  of  events  depresses  us,  there  is  no  sign  of  any  loss 
of  confidence  in  Lord  Koberts,  whose  next  movement  is  eagerly 
awaited. 

The  political  world  is  inclined  to  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  no 
debate  upon  the  terms  of  peace  can  take  place  before  Easter.  Such 
a  debate  would  have  done  no  good  under  present  circumstances,  and 
would  certainly  have  been  embarrassing  to  many  persons  in  both 
parlies.  There  are  signs  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  feeling  of  all 
clashes  with  regard  to  the  war  and  the  problems  connected  with  it. 
It  i^  a  change  accompanied  by  a  distinct  fall  in  the  political  tempera- 
ture. I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Cronwright-Schreiner  might  not  now 
address  a  meeting  in  London  without  being  subjected  to  violence. 
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His  worst  enemies  are  those  extremists  at  the  Cape  who  have  had  the 
audacity  to  attack  their  own  Prime  Minister  because  he  undertook 
that  a  public  holiday  should  be  proclaimed  when  Mafeking  was 
relieved.  It  is  something  new  for  British  subjects,  who  are  loud  in 
professions  of  loyalty,  to  protest  against  rejoicings  in  a  British  city 
over  the  rescue  of  a  company  of  Britons  from  a  cruel  beleaguerment. 
Mafeking  is  not  yet  relieved,  but  the  very  fact  that  its  fate  is  still 
in  suspense  accentuates  the  insolence  of  the  action  taken  by  t^iese 
Cape  Dutch.  Mr.  Ehodes  has  returned  to  this  country,  but  has  not 
met  with  the  triumphal  reception  that  might  have  been  anticipated 
for  him.  Among  the  changes  in  feeling  that  are  now  visible  is  a 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  all  classes  to  disentangle  the  question 
of  public  policy  in  South  Africa  from  that  of  the  mines  and  the 
mine-owners. 

Sunday,  the  8th  of  April. — An  increasing  disposition  to  criticise 
the  course  of  the  war  and  the  action  of  our  officers,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  is  becoming  perceptible.  The  newspaper  strategists 
are  busy  again,  and  bitter  and  unjust  things  are  being  said  regarding 
those  who  were  so  recently  the  popular  idols.  Fortunately  this  spirit 
of  fault-finding  does  not  extend  very  far.  The  mass  of  the  nation  is 
quite  untouched  by  it.  But  what  puzzles  the  average  man  is  the 
frequency  with  which  our  officers,  after  so  many  warnings  in  the 
past,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  enemy.  All 
independent  news  from  Bloemfontein  is  for  the  present  sternly 
repressed,  and  we  have  no  explanation  of  the  recent  disasters ;  we  are 
even  left  in  ignorance  of  the  name  of  the  officer  who  allowed  the 
Artillery  battery  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  the  Boers.  The  result  is 
much  speculation  and  a  certain  degree  of  wild  gossip.  Our  troubles 
have  of  course  inspired  our  continental  critics  with  fresh  courage  and 
malignity,  and  once  again  Paris  is  being  reminded  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  England  at  the  present  moment,  and  the  ease  with  which  an 
invading  army  might  overrun  the  country.  It  is  curious  that  any 
French  journalist  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  leave  the  British  fleet 
out  of  his  calculations  when  he  is  dealing  with  such  a  subject. 
Sensible  people  do  not  take  the  screaming  of  newspapers  like  the 
Gaidois  seriously.  The  action  of  the  French  Government  is  every- 
thing that  could  be  desired.  But  any  small  reverse  to  our  arms  in 
South  Africa  brings  about  a  lively  recrudescence  of  the  Anglophobia 
of  the  Continent.  We  are  not  permitted  to  forget  for  more  than  an 
hour  at  a  stretch  the  ill-will  of  Europe.  It  is  useless  for  Englishmen 
to  shut  their  eyes  to  this  menacing  fact,  even  though  the  careless 
optimists  of  the  clubs  and  Parliament  may  denounce  those  who  call 
their  attention  to  it  as  panic-mongers. 

Tuesday,  the  IQth  of  April. — Parliament  has  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  recess,  and  the  first  eventful  period  of  the  session  is  at  an 
end.  To  the  ordinary  parliamentarian  it  must  seem  that  the  times 
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are  out  of  joint.  The  debates  at  Westminster  have  hardly  moved 
the  pulse  of  a  single  human  being.  In  the  House  itself  men  have 
gone  about  languidly,  taking  little  interest  in  anything.  The  only 
subject  that  has  really  moved  them  has  been  the  question  of  the 
date  of  the  dissolution.  Upon  this  subject  rumour  is  still  busy. 
Only  yesterday  an  unauthorised  and  unauthoritative  newspaper 
statement  declared  explicitly  that  the  Greneral  Election  was  fixed  for 
July.  That  takes  for  granted  many  things.  There  can  be  no  dissolu- 
tion until  the  war  is  at  an  end,  and  for  the  moment  appearances  do 
not  favour  the  idea  that  we  have  reached  the  final  stage  in  the  great 
conflict.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  ministers  will  dissolve  until  the 
actual  terms  of  peace  have  been  settled.  To  put  the  question  of  the 
future  of  South  Africa  to  the  rough  test  of  a  Greneral  Election  would 
be  a  confession  of  cowardice  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  of  which 
Lord  Salisbury,  at  least,  is  surely  incapable.  We  may  therefore  put 
on  one  side  the  thought  of  a  possible  dissolution  within  the  next  few 
weeks  or  months.  Apart  from  its  perturbation  over  this  question,  Parlia- 
ment has  had  little  to  disturb  it  since  the  session  began.  It  has  listened 
to  the  exposition  of  the  biggest  budget  upon  record  ;  it  has  voted  Army 
Estimates  of  unparalleled  profusion  ;  it  has  given  a  doubtful  assent  to  a 
scheme  of  military  reform  which  the  majority  of  the  members  of  both 
Houses  believe  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion. As  for  the  burning  questions  regarding  the  origin  of  the  war  and 
t  he  responsibility  for  the  great  appeal  to  arms,  they  have  been  discussed 
in  a  half-hearted  manner.  Everybody  recognises  the  fact  that  they 
are  no  longer  the  real  questions  of  the  day.  With  regard  to  the 
t  erms  of  peace,  the  man  in  the  street — the  streets  of  Melbourne  and 
Ottawa  as  well  as  those  of  London — has  taken  the  word  out  of  the 
mouth  of  Parliament,  though  there  are  signs  that  when  the  moment 
to  decide  the  matter  comes  the  man  in  the  street  will  not  be 
allowed  to  have  it  all  his  own  way.  Upon  the  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  our  legislators,  who  with  one  accord  are  hurrying  out  of 
town  for  an  unusually  long  Easter  recess,  have  not  distinguished 
themselves  during  the  present  session,  and  that  parliamentary 
institutions  have  at  least  gained  nothing  in  the  time  of  trial  through 
\*  hich  we  have  just  passed.  The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
stronger  than  it  was  when  the  session  began,  though  its  revived 
strength  is  due  rather  to  the  successes  of  our  Army  in  the  field  than 
to  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  ministers. 

For  the  moment,  however,  our  military  successes  have  been 
stayed,  and  there  is  a  consequent  revival  of  the  grumbling  which 
prevailed  before  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  It  is  amusing  to  see  that 
the  Matin  solemnly  rebukes  the  British  public  for  their  impatience 
and  discontent.  No  doubt  the  querulous  spirit  that  is  being 
displayed  at  present  by  certain  sections  of  the  community  is  not  to 
bo  justified;  but  one  wonders  how  the  people  of  Paris,  for  example, 
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would  have  behaved  under  similar  provocation.  That  the  period  of 
inaction  in  the  Free  State  is  now  almost  at  an  end  is  generally 
believed,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  public  has  absolute  confidence 
in  the  generals  by  whom  the  next  step  in  the  campaign  will  be 
taken. 

Wednesday,  the  llthof  April. — The  readers  of  certain  newspapers 
this  morning  were  startled  by  the  news  of  a  serious  disaster  to  our 
arms  south  of  Brandfort,  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  600  men  having, 
it  was  said,  been  killed  and  wounded  and  800  captured  by  the  Boers. 
This  would  be  a  calamity  indeed,  if  the  news  were  confirmed.  But 
the  telegram  comes  from  a  Boer  source,  and  there  is  no  confirmation 
of  it  in  a  message  received  direct  from  Lord  Koberts  this  afternoon. 
In  these  circumstances  the  strong  probability  is  that  the  story  is 
either  one  of  the  inventions  to  which  the  Kepublican  Government 
has  recently  resorted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the 
burghers,  or  a  characteristic  exaggeration  of  last  week's  '  unfortunate 
incident '  at  Dewetsdorp.  It  is  authoritatively  stated  now  that  the 
inaction  of  Lord  Koberts  has  been  caused  by  the  necessity  for 
remounting  and  reclothing  his  army.  This  task  has  now  been 
nearly  accomplished,  and  those  persons  in  high  places  who  speak 
with  authority  regarding  the  future  profess  the  utmost  confidence 
with  regard  to  the  next  movement  of  the  Commander-in- Chief. 
Indeed,  so  great  is  the  confidence  felt  at  headquarters  that  we  are 
still  assured  that  Pretoria  will  be  reached  before  the  month  of  May 
is  at  an  end.  For  the  present  great  care  is  being  taken  to  mystify 
everybody  as  to  the  operations  proceeding  both  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  and  Natal.  It  seems  to  be  General  Buller's  task  to  keep  the 
Boer  force  under  Commandant  Botha  occupied  whilst  Lord  Eoberts 
is  completing  his  preparations ;  but  south  of  Bloemfontein  the 
activity  shown  by  the  enemy  in  attacking  our  forces  at  Wepener  and 
elsewhere  proves  that  there  has  been  a  complete  recovery  from  the 
demoralisation  that  followed  Cronje's  surrender. 

The  removal  of  General  Gatacre  from  his  command  has  caused  a 
great  sensation.  It  was  not  expected,  as  so  long  a  period  had  elapsed 
since  the  Stormberg  disaster,  for  which  he  had  to  bear  the  responsi- 
bility. It  would  be  unfair  to  a  gallant  and  very  able  officer  to  discuss 
the  step  announced  to-day  in  the  absence  of  definite  information  as 
to  the  causes  which  led  to  it.  Upon  one  point  only  the  public  seems 
to  have  made  up  its  mind.  That  is,  that  if  Sir  William  Gatacre  has 
proved  a  failure  from  the  strategical  point  of  view,  he  is  by  no  means 
the  only  officer  who  has  done  so,  and  that  if  equal  justice  were  to  be 
dealt  out  all  round  others  besides  himself  would  now  be  on  their 
way  home. 

The  '  Imperial  Liberal  Council '  has  come  into  existence  without 
any  accompaniment  of  noise  or  advertisement,  and  as  yet  compara- 
tively few  persons  whose  names  are  familiar  in  the  political  world 
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have  associated  themselves  with  it.  But  its  foundation  marks  a 
distinct  step  in  the  direction  of  the  organisation  of  the  New  Liberal 
party — the  party  which  will  not  forget  its  duties  and  responsibilities 
to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  but  which  will  set  its  face  steadfastly  against 
the  aggressive  jingoism  that  has  of  late  been  rampant  amongst 
us.  To  what  extent  this  new  Liberalism  will  include  the  various 
sections  now  represented  on  the  Opposition  benches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  would  be  rash  at  this  moment  to  say  ;  but  if  the  growing 
movement  in  the  direction  of  Liberal  reorganisation  is  guided 
with  wisdom  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  of  the  important  or 
essential  elements  of  the  old  Liberalism  will  be  excluded. 

Thursday,  the  12th  of  April. — The  news  from  America  is  not 
grood.  Some  weeks  ago  I  was  told  by  one  in  a  position  to  know  that 
the  last  hopes  of  the  Boers  were  based  upon  an  attempt  to  drag  the 
question  of  the  Transvaal  into  the  coming  presidential  election  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  notorious  that  Mr.  Montagu  White  went  to  New 
York  on  this  definite  mission.  Those  who  know  how  well  he  has  been 
provided  with  the  sinews  of  war,  and  how  susceptible  a  portion  of 
1  he  American  press  is  to  certain  influences,  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  fact  that  he  has  attained  a  measure  of  success  in  the  work 
assigned  to  him.  President  Kruger  is  supporting  him  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  not  only  with  the  Scriptural  quotations  of  which  he  com- 
mands so  choice  a  selection,  but  with  less  spiritual  weapons.  The 
Yellow  press  has  boldly  made  the  cause  of  the  Boers  its  own ;  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  Democratic  candidate,  has  done  the  same,  and  now  we 
see  Kepublican  wirepullers  expressing  their  conviction  that  Mr. 
McKinley  must  follow  suit  in  the  interests  of  the  party  machine. 
It  is  all  very  unpleasant  and  slightly  disgusting.  That  the  better 
section  of  the  American  people  will  have  no  part  in  any  sudden  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  their  country  towards  Great  Britain  is  certain.  But 
unfortunately  it  is  not  the  better  part  of  the  community  that  has 
the  upper  hand  during  a  presidential  election ;  and  if  this  war  were 
to  be  prolonged  to  the  end  of  the  present  year  a  grave  situation  might 
easily  arise.  The  obvious  moral  is  that  there  must  be  no  further 
d  ?lay  in  bringing  the  operations  in  South  Africa  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. Whatever  it  may  cost  this  is  the  course  clearly  enjoined 
uoon  ministers. 

Saturday,  the  l±th  of  April. — The  rather  gloomy  view  of  the 
military  situation  which  has  been  taken  in  London  during  the  past 
woek  has  undergone  a  distinct  change  for  the  better  to-day.  The 
calmly  confident  tone  of  Lord  Eoberts,  and  the  emphatic  hints 
diopped  by  the  correspondents  at  Bloemfontein,  have  gone  far  to 
re-establish  the  healthy  optimism  which  prevailed  throughout  last 
month,  and  a  sudden  change  of  great  importance  is  now  generally 
anticipated. 

But  to-day  we  ought  to  have  been  thinking  of  nothing  but  the 
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Paris  Exhibition.     Never  before  was  an  international  exhibition  the 
subject  of  such  elaborate  preparations ;  never  before  have  such  great 
expectations  been  founded  upon  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  and 
most  certainly  never  before  has  any  exhibition  possessed  the  political 
importance  which  has  attached  to  this   great  show  at  Paris,  even 
before  its  doors  have  been  opened  to  the  public.     For  two  years  past 
the  exhibition  has  been  the  gravest  factor  in  the  public  life  of  the 
French  people.     To  it  everything  has  had  to  yield,  and  until  it  has 
run  its  appointed  course  no  international   complications  involving 
France  are  possible.     Everybody  is  aware  of  these  facts.     The  melan- 
choly thing  is  that  so  many  people  believe  that  when  the  doors  of 
the  exhibition  are  closed  the  doors^of  the  Temple  of  War  will  be 
forthwith  opened.     A  curious  contrast  this  to  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed in  1851  with  regard  to  the  first  great  exhibition!     Then  we 
all  believed  that  we  were  celebrating  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
international  peace.     We  were  wrong,  as  the  story  of  the  Crimea 
too  quickly  proved.      It  is  permissible  to  hope  that  those  who  think 
that  a  great  war  is  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  1900  are  just  as  much 
in  the  wrong  as  were  the  prophets  of  fifty  years  ago.     In  the  mean- 
time the  most  striking  feature  of  the  situation  of  to-day  is  the  com- 
parative indifference  of  the  London  public  to  an  event  which  in  other 
times  would  have  absorbed  their  thoughts. 

Monday,  the  IQth  of  April. — London  has  been  emptied  for  the 
Easter  holiday,  and  scarcely  a  politician  is  to  be  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pall  Mall.  Our  newspapers  even  seem  to  be 
making  holiday  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  the  news  they  give  us 
has  lost  for  the  moment  the  sensationalism  that  has  distinguished  it 
since  the  war  began.  At  Bloemfontein  and  Ladysmith  the  troops 
are  playing  football,  just  as  though  no  enemy  were  within  reach  of 
them,  and  all  the  preparations  for  the  new  development  that  is  to 
usher  in  the  final  stage  of  the  struggle  are  being  made  with  as  little 
fuss  or  noise  as  though  our  army  was  engaged  in  mere  autumn 
mano3uvres.  Even  the  political  atmosphere  has  become  calmer,  and 
Mr.  Cronwright-Schreiner  has  had  his  say,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
before  a  London  audience.  Our  alarms  are  reserved  for  the  undefined 
future ;  though  some  have  tried  to  predict  dreadful  things  in  con- 
nection with  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  Moscow.  There  is  a  curious 
contrast  between  the  quietude  of  to-day,  when  the  war  is  really  at  its 
most  critical  stage,  and  the  feverish  unrest  of  last  autumn.  It  is 
clear  that  nations,  like  individuals,  may  become  hardened  to  any  lot- 
even  to  the  horrors  of  a  great  war. 

Everybody  approves  the  message  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  concerning 
the  tourists  of  one  sort  and  another  who  have  been  flocking  to  South 
Africa  in  such  numbers.  It  is  not  perhaps  an  unfair  inference  that 
Sir  Alfred's  warning  is  specially  intended  for  the  ladies  who, 
carried  away  by  patriotic  excitement,  have  crowded  the  mail  steamers 
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for  weeks  past  and  are  now  overflowing  from  the  hotels  at  Capetown 
and  Durban.  Trained  and  practical  nurses  are  always  useful ;  but, 
except  such,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  the  presence  of  any 
women  from  England  at  the  seat  of  the  war.  It  is  doubtful  even 
whether  officers'  wives  should  be  permitted  to  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  Army. 

Tuesday,  the  17th  of  April. — A  happy  chance  brought  me 
to-day  in  contact  with  a  distinguished  man  who  has  just  returned 
from  Natal,  where  he  has  been  present  at  every  battle  of  the 
campaign  since  that  of  Colenso.  It  would  be  unfair  to  anticipate 
the  story  which  he  will  doubtless  in  good  time  have  to  tell  in  his  own 
name  ;  but  from  his  graphic  recital  of  his  experiences  I  may  extract 
one  or  two  points.  My  friend,  who,  though  he  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  the  whole  work  of  the  army  that  relieved  Lady  smith, 
is  himself  a  non-combatant,  has  returned  to  this  country  filled  with  a 
most  profound  admiration  for  our  fighting  men.  He  speaks  highly 
of  the  courage,  the  unselfishness,  the  consideration  for  others  by 
which  the  British  officers  are  distinguished.  The  one  thing  of  which 
they  seem  to  be  wholly  ignorant  is  fear.  But  whilst  praising  the 
officers  he  is  still  more  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the  men.  The 
way  in  which  they  face  not  merely  dangers  of  the  deadliest  kind,  but 
jhe  hard  toil  of  the  field  of  battle,  the  privations  of  the  campaign, 
and  the  agony  of  cruel  wounds  strikes  him  as  being  wonderful.  All 
ohat  they  have  to  endure — the  fear  of  death,  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
mortal  suffering  in  a  thousand  different  forms — is  borne  with  a  cheery 
•stoicism  that  words  cannot  overpraise. 

The  men,  according  to  this  cool  and  sagacious  observer,  seem  to 
be  borne  up  in  the  performance  of  their  task  by  two  sentiments. 
The  first  is  an  affectionate  reverence  for  the  Queen,  that  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  'How  the  Queen  would  be  touched  if  she  only  knew 
what  the  common  soldiers  think  of  her  ! '  was  his  comment.  They 
<  arried  her  little  gift  of  chocolate  hidden  away  in  their  tunics  when 
they  went  into  battle,  as  though  it  were  a  charm  against  every  ill, 
and  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned  the  roughest  private's  voice 
c  eepened  and  his  face  glowed  with  pride.  The  fatal  advance  upon 
fc  pion  Kop  was  begun  on  a  Sunday.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
tie  troops,  of  whom  so  many  were  about  to  die,  attended  the  usual 
cimp  service.  At  the  close  of  the  solemn  worship  they  gave,  as  it 
seemed  spontaneously,  three  cheers  for  the  Queen  ;  and  such  cheering 
my  friend  had  never  heard  before.  It  came  from  the  hearts  as  well 
as  the  throats  of  the  gallant  fellows,  and  its  thunderous  roar  seemed 
to  tell  the  whole  world  that  the  men  who  raised  it  were  proclaiming  in 
the  face  of  death  itself  their  unchangeable  devotion  to  their  sovereign. 
T  tie  other  feeling  that  seems  to  inspire  the  men  is  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  importance  of  the  task  they  have  to  discharge  for  England 
and  the  Empire.  Never  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Ladysinith 
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campaign  was  there  any  feeling  of  discouragement,  any  desire  to  be 
relieved  from  their  terrible  task.  '  We  must  stick  it,'  was  their  way 
of  expressing  their  feeling  of  what  duty  demanded.  They  had  been 
sent  to  save  their  country  from  a  grave  national  disaster,  and  not 
one  of  them  appeared  to  contemplate  the  bare  possibility  of  going 
back.  All  this  was  cheerful  hearing  in  these  days,  when  so  much 
miserable  pessimism  is  talked,  and  we  are  being  so  constantly  warned 
that  our  race  has  fallen  upon  its  period  of  decadence. 

One  other  little  item  I  may  venture  to  mention.  I  read  the 
other  day  in  an  idiotic  newspaper  that  General  Buller  had  taken  two 
French  chefs  with  him  into  the  field  !  Here  is  the  description  of  a 
dinner  given  by  General  Buller  at  a  time  when  things  in  Natal  were 
at  their  brightest.  The  company  met  in  a  room  from  which  the 
ordinary  furniture  had  been  stripped  by  marauding  Boers.  The 
table  consisted  of  planks  laid  on  trestles ;  General  Buller  sat  on  a 
chair,  the  chief  guest  upon  a  stool,  and  the  other  diners  on  biscuit 
boxes.  Three  candles  dimly  lighted  the  table,  and  the  dinner 
consisted  of  soup  made  from  compressed  tablets,  roast  mutton,  and 
rice  pudding.  Not  much  room  here,  one  would  say,  for  the  exercise 
of  the  talents  of  the  chefs  whom  some  mendacious  scribe  has 
conjured  out  of  the  void.  The  meal  was  eaten,  I  ought  to  add,  with 
black-handled  knives  and  forks,  and  horn  cups  were  used  for 
drinking.  One  would  be  ashamed  to  repeat  all  this  were  it  not  for 
the  shameful  slanders  which  one  hears  sometimes  even  in  circles 
where  one  might  look  for  more  intelligence  and  more  charity. 

Wednesday,  the  18th  of  April. — The  sensation  of  to-day — of 
many  days,  I  imagine — is  the  despatch  of  Lord  Eoberts  regarding 
Spion  Kop  and  the  documents  accompanying  it.  To  say  that  the 
publication  of  this  outspoken  censure  of  generals  holding,  next  to 
the  Commander -in-Chief  himself,  the  highest  positions  in  South 
Africa  has  produced  a  feeling  of  something  like  consternation  is  not 
to  overshoot  the  mark.  The  most  unexpected  revelation  contained 
in  the  despatches  is  the  direct  responsibility  of  Sir  Charles  Warren 
for  the  grievous  disaster.  The  lay  world  inclines  to  the  belief  that 
Lord  Koberts  presses  too  severely  upon  Sir  Kedvers  Buller — who  was 
certainly  not  responsible  for  the  time  lost  by  Sir  Charles  Warren 
before  beginning  his  advance — and  upon  Colonel  Thorneycroft. 
After  all  it  is  felt  that  the  Commander- in-Chief  in  Natal  was  in  a 
better  position  to  judge  of  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  the  evacuation 
of  Spion  Kop  than  his  superior  in  Cape  Colony.  Still  the  story  told 
to-day  has  produced  a  most  painful  impression,  and  the  impression 
is  made  all  the  deeper  and  more  painful  from  a  belief  that  more 
is  yet  to  come  forth  regarding  the  action  of  our  generals  in  the 
field.  Rumour  is  even  busier  than  usual  just  now  in  the  military 
clubs  and  other  places  of  resort.  There  are  both  surprise  and 
indignation  at  the  fact  that  the  despatches  should  have  been 
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published  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  right  that  ministers  should 
know  the  opinion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  regarding  such  inci- 
dents as  that  of  Spion  Kop,  but  in  publishing  his  opinions  they  have 
certainly  not  raised  the  credit  of  the  English  Army  in  the  eyes  of 
our  foreign  critics. 

Friday,  the  20th  of  April.  —  My  forecast  as  to  the  result  of  the 
publication  of  Lord  Koberts's  despatch  has  proved  accurate.  The 
sensation  caused  has  grown  deeper  during  the  last  two  days.  To-day 
t'Jie  Service  clubs  are  ringing  with  expressions  of  indignation  at  the 
action  of  ministers  in  making  the  despatch  public  at  the  present 
moment.  Even  the  newspapers  which  in  the  first  instance  applauded 
this  step  as  an  act  of  '  courage ' — though  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
the  courage  comes  in — now  admit  that  it  is  a  mistake,  unless,  indeed, 
ministers  are  prepared  to  go  a  great  deal  further  and  to  remove  Sir 
Eedvers  Buller  and  Sir  Charles  Warren  from  their  commands,  whilst 
sending  Colonel  Thorneycroft  before  a  court-martial.  The  general 
impression  is  that  ministers  have  committed  another  bad  blunder, 
and  it  is  one  that  has  unhappily  made  the  worst  possible  impression 
abroad.  Even  ardent  ministerialists  assert  freely  that  ministers 
have  relegated  a  grave  question  of  discipline  to  the  judgment  of  the 
man  in  the  street. 

Saturday,  the  2lst  of  April. — There  was  a  sudden  outburst  of 
loyal  enthusiasm  in  Pall  Mall  last  night  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
returned  to  Marlborough  House  after  his  visit  to  Copenhagen.     There 
was  no  need  to  furnish  any  demonstration  of  the  popularity  of  His 
Royal  Highness  among  all  classes  in  this  country,  and  he  has  had 
abundant  evidence  of  the  universal  sympathy  in  connection  with  the 
recent  attempt  upon  his  life.     But  the  people  of  London  were  clearly 
determined  that  they  would  not  rest  content  with  a  merely  passive 
demonstration  of  their  goodwill,  and  they  turned  out  to  greet  the 
Prince  in  crowds  that  were  almost  as  large  and  enthusiastic  as  those 
that  salute  the  Queen  when  she  pays  a  visit  to  the   metropolis. 
But   still   more   important    than    the   demonstration    in    London, 
which  only  illustrated  a  feeling  of  the  existence  of  which  everybody 
wj.s  aware,  was  the  surprise  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Altona 
on  Thursday  night  for  the  purpose  of  greeting  the  Prince.     This 
was  not  only  a  gracious  and  graceful  mark  of  personal  affection,  but 
a  political  act  the  importance  of  which  is  not  to  be  questioned.     It 
afibrds  fresh  proof  of  the  fact  that  our  unpopularity  in  Europe  will 
not  be  allowed  to  influence  the  action  of  the  responsible  Govern- 
ments of  the  Continent.     Yet   in   the   best  of  circumstances    our 
position  at  this  moment  cannot  be  called  an  easy  one.     While  we 
are  still  waiting  for  some  movement  on  the  part  of  Lord  Roberts 
towards    the    completion   of  his   task   in   South   Africa,    we   have 
simultaneously   to   face  the  serious    difficulty  in   West  Africa,  the 
Indian  famine,  the  alarmed  discontent  of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
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and  the  problem  of  Australasian  federation.  The  simile  of  the 
'  weary  Titan '  was  never  more  truly  applicable  to  Great  Britain 
than  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Long,  who  as  a  Cabinet  minister  may  be  supposed  to  speak 
with  authority,  tells  us  that  the  publication  of  Lord  Koberts's  despatch 
is  not  to  be  followed  by  any  disciplinary  measures  against  the  officers 
censured.  If  that  be  so  the  act  of  *  courage  '  becomes  something  very 
much  like  an  act  of  cowardice.  It  is  not  the  first  time  during  this 
war  that  ministers  have  'let  "  I  dare  not "  wait  upon  "  I  would  "  ; '  but 
if  Mr.  Long  is  to  be  trusted  they  have  surpassed  themselves  in  the 
blunder  they  have  now  committed. 

Tuesday,  the  24th  of  April. — The  message  from  the  German 
Emperor  to  the  English  people,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  Express, 
the  new  halfpenny  morning  paper,  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  procure, 
is  the  most  important  political  incident  of  the  day.  Whatever  else 
may  be  said  about  the  announcements  of  monarchs,  they  are,  at  least, 
to  be  trusted  as  honest  expressions  of  opinion.  This  message  from 
the  Emperor  is  a  frank  expression  of  goodwill  towards  Great  Britain, 
the  sincerity  of  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  following  upon  the 
visit  to  Alton  a  it  puts  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  looked 
to  German  hostility  towards  England  as  the  means  of  solving  the 
political  situation  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  this  country.  But 
what  is  the  world  coming  to  ?  And  how  far  are  our  newspapers  to 
go  before  they  reach  the  uttermost  point  of  development  ?  Here, 
in  the  first  number  of  a  halfpenny  newspaper,  is  a  message  of  the 
kind  which  in  other  days  was  only  conveyed  to  us  by  the  lips  of 
heralds  or  statesmen. 

The  last  of  the  band  of  '  patriot  statesmen '  who  occupied  the 
stage  during  the  third  quarter  of  the  present  century  has  been  taken 
from  us.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  comes  as  a  shock  to  the 
older  generation,  to  whom  his  name  has  been  familiar  among  states- 
men and  politicians  ever  since  the  fifties.  A  man  of  high  talents, 
great  force  of  character,  uncompromising  strength  of  conviction,  and 
much  social  distinction,  he  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  our  national  life  during  the  last  half-century.  His  going 
leaves  the  particular  stage  on  which  he  had  figured  so  long  empty  of 
the  old  figures. 

WEMYSS  KEID. 


The  Editor  of  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  cannot  undertake 
to  return  unaccepted  MSB. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

I 

A  VOICE  FROM  NATAL1 

• 
EVENTS  have  marched  with  such  rapidity  in  South  Africa  since  the 

discovery  of  gold  at  Johannesburg,  that  the  kaleidoscopic  changes 
are  apt  to  bewilder  men's  minds  when  reflecting  upon  the  future. 

The  attitude  of  British  statesmen  of  to-day  in  relation  to  South 
African  affairs  is  founded  upon  a  fairer  conception  of  South  African 
history  than  has  been  the  case  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule 
at  Capetown  a  century  ago.  This  sub-continent  is  now  passing 
through  a  period  of  danger  which  demands  the  utmost  vigilance,  and 
a  display  of  foresight  such  as  has  never  yet  marked  the  policy  of 
preceding  Colonial  Secretaries. 

South  Africa  has  been  called  *  the  grave  of  reputations,'  but 
while  the  epigram  has  a  substratum  of  truth,  it  is  also  true  that 
South  Africa  has  been  the  cradle  of  great  conceptions. 

On  the  policy  which  the  Empire  is  now  called  upon  to  settle 
will  depend  the  happiness  or  misery  of  millions  of  the  human  race — 
not  only  of  those  who  now  inhabit  this  country,  but  of  the  countless 
thousands  who  are  yet  unborn.  Surely  no  more  stupendous  work 
ever  faced  the  great  statesmen  who  have  made  the  British  Empire  : 

1  [The  writer  is  a  member  of  the  Natal  Parliament,  sitting  for  the  city  of 
Pie+ermaritzburg.  He  was  the  founder  in  Natal  of  the  South  African  League,  and  is 
now  taking  part  in  the  South  African  War,  having  been  appointed  A.D.C.  to  General 
Sir  George  White,  with  whom  he  was  shut  up  in  Ladysmith,  along  with  a  number  of 
the  Natal  volunteers. — ED.  Nineteenth  Century.'} 
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surely  the  task  should  be  entered  upon  after  the  gravest  consideration, 
and  with  the  fullest  knowledge  which  the  light  of  experience  can 
shed  upon  it. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  has  been  no  expres- 
sion of  opinion  in  any  of  the  principal  British  Keviews  from  a 
Natalian's  point  of  view,  and  with  the  idea  of  putting  forward, 
though  only  perhaps  in  a  crude  and  imperfect  manner,  the  stand- 
point which  I  think  Natalians  take,  I  have  ventured  to  write  this 
paper. 

British  rule  in  South  Africa  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three 
epochs.  First,  there  was  the  epoch  which  may  be  classified  as 
the  military-cum-missionary  epoch,  comprising  the  fatal  time  when 
British  statesmen,  grievously  misled  by  the  mendacious  reports  of 
over-zealous  missionaries  of  the  Dr.  Phillips  type,  rode  roughshod 
over  colonists,  British  and  Dutch  alike,  and  adopted  a  policy  which 
eventuated  in  the  Great  Trek.  Then  came  a  reaction,  and  the 
second  epoch  began.  From  the  time  of  the  retirement  of  Sir 
George  Cathcart  before  the  Basutos  to  the  shameful  surrender  now 
known  as  'the  policy  of  Majuba,'  British  policy  in  South  Africa 
oscillated  between  tyrannical  interference  and  weak  abandonment  of 
responsibility  and  dereliction  of  duty,  culminating  in  the  crowning 
shame  of  the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal.  The  third  epoch  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  with  the  career  of  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes,  and 
can  be  best  described  as  a  South  African  epoch  or  { the  epoch  of 
the  British  Flag  in  South  Africa  without  Downing  Street.' 

In  the  memorable  speech  of  the  late  Lord  Kosmead  (then  Sir 
Hercules  Kobinson),  delivered  upon  the  occasion  of  the  severance  of 
his  first  connection,  as  High  Commissioner,  with  South  Africa,  was  laid 
down  the  axiom  that  there  is  no  room  in  South  Africa  for  Imperialism. 
This  speech  was  received  throughout  the  Empire  with  mixed  feelings, 
according  to  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the  speaker's  words 
by  different  individuals.  Speaking  generally,  South  Africa,  British 
and  Dutch,  received  it  with  acclamation,  not  because  it  was  read  to 
mean  withdrawal  of  British  sovereignty,  but  because  we  interpreted 
it  to  mean  '  The  British  Flag  without  Downing  Street,'  or,  in  other 
words,  local  self-  government  without  the  fussy  interference  of  faddists 
in  London  whose  knowledge  of  South  African  affairs  was  limited  to 
information  gained  secondhand  from  the  loudest  shouters — these 
being,  in  our  case,  the  missionary  element,  led  by  the  Dr.  Phillipses 
of  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Bishop  Colensos  of  Natal. 

South  Africa  is  now  in  this  third  epoch  of  her  evolution.     It  is 
the  epoch  of  progress,  the  epoch  of  civilisation,  and  the  epoch  of  ^ 
true  Imperialism ;  and  because  the  Kruger-Steyn  coalition  stood  inl 
the  way  of  progress,  civilisation,  and  Imperial  interests,  the  coalition  I 
has  had  to  be  swept  away.     Now  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  disappear- I 
ance  (I  write  during  the  third  week  of  March  1900)  the  time  has/ 
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come  for  looking  back  as  well  as  forward,  and  turning  the  experience 
of  the  past  to  account  in  settling  the  policy  of  the  future.  It  is  true 
i:i  statecraft,  as  in  all  human  affairs,  that  failure  is  the  road  to 
s  access,  and  we  colonists  will  be  pardoned  if,  with  a  single  eye  to 
tie  glory  of  the  great  Empire  to  which  we  belong,  we  draw  attention 
to  the  failures  of  the  past,  not  as  complaining  of  the  suffering  to 
ourselves  caused  by  those  failures,  but  with  the  higher  motive  of 
turning  them  to  account  in  deciding  upon  the  policy  now  to  be 
adopted  in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  South  Africa,  and  of  the 
Empire  at  large. 

That  full  consideration  of  the  failures  of  the  past  is  necessary, 
however  ungrateful  the  task,  is  shown  by  the  literature  recently 
published  in  England  upon  South  African  affairs,  notably  such  a 
paper  as  that  of  Mr.  Sidney  Low,  which  appeared  in  this  Keview  of 
December  1899.  This  writer,  with  a  complete  disregard  of  the  true 
facts  connected  with  South  African  history,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  inter ferers  whose  untutored  fingers  have  dipped 
into  the  South  African  pie.  The  scalding  of  those  fingers  and  the 
temporary  spoiling  of  the  pie  are  but  the  natural  result. 

I  take  Mr.  Low's  paper  to  be  an  invitation  to  the  Colonial  Office 
to  retain  in  its  own  hands  the  government  of  the  natives,  while 
conceding  to  the  colonists  a  somewhat  emasculated  form  of  self- 
government.  This  was  the  very  foundation  of  the  troubles  of  the 
past.  It  is  the  one  rock  upon  which  successive  Downing  Street 
policies  have  been  shipwrecked,  and  the  failure  to  appreciate  this 
fact  is  conclusive  proof  that  writers  holding  such  views  as  Mr.  Low's 
are  untrustworthy  guides.  Moreover,  Mr.  Low  bases  his  views  upon 
tho  most  extraordinary  misconceptions  of  fact.  It  would  indeed  be 
an  endless  task  to  point  out  the  many  inaccuracies  with  which  the 
pa;)er  abounds  :  it  must  suffice  to  draw  attention  to  the  somewhat 
startling  statement  upon  which  a  whole  fabric  of  conclusions  is  based 
— namely,  that  '  The  Bantu  peoples  are  later  arrivals  in  South  Africa 
then  the  Europeans,  and  that  all  through  the  century  there  has 
been  a  steady  movement  of  population  from  beyond  the  Zambesi.' 

What  has  been  the  real  source  of  trouble  in  South  Africa  ? 

Put  this  question  to  any  South  African  statesman  you  may 
sell  ct,  and  I  venture  to  affirm  that  his  answer  will  be,  '  The  attempt 
to  govern  the  country  from  Downing  Street.' 

How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Consider  the  conditions.  The  seat 
of  government  some  six  thousand  miles  from  the  people  governed : 
the  government  administered  by  men  who  have  never  seen  the 
people  and  country  they  have  tried  to  rule ;  the  government  adminis- 
tered during  one  year  by  a  political  party  whose  policy  is  liable  to 
reversal  next  year  by  another  party  (as  has  actually  happened, 
notably  the  case  of  the  retrocession  of  1881)  ;  the  want  of  sympathy 
between  the  governing  authority  and  the  governed,  bound  to  result 
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in  irritation  and  friction  when  neither  knows  anything  of  the  other, 
except  by  report. 

The  sense  of  degradation  and  inferiority  implied  by  the  sugges- 
tion that  colonists  cannot  safely  be  trusted  to  guide  the  destinies  of 
the  countries  they  are  making,  is  more  than  skin-deep.  It  touches 
the  Britisher  in  his  most  tender  spot — his  self-respect ;  and  it  was 
due  to  the  statesmen  of  Mr.  Low's  turn  of  mind  in  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  American  colonists  rebelled  in  order  to  show 
mankind  that  they  were  equal  to  the  task  of  governing  themselves 
and  were  determined  to  do  it. 

That  Downing  Street  should  have  made  muddle  after  muddle  of 
South  African  matters  is  perfectly  conceivable.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  considering  the  difficulties  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
which  are  only  a  few  of  those  which  will  at  once  occur  to  any 
thoughtful  mind. 

Let  us  turn  to  some  of  these  muddles  to  point  the  argument. 

First  there  was  the  mistake  of  accepting  without  proof  the  cruel 
charges  brought  by  Cape  missionaries  against  the  colonists  of 
habitual  ill-treatment  of  the  natives.  These  accusations  were  com- 
pletely disproved  by  the  trials  before  the  'Black  Circuit'  of  1812, 
and  yet  a  policy  was  based  upon  them  which  hopelessly  alienated 
the  Cape  frontiersmen,  both  English  and  Dutch,  and  filled  them 
with  an  abhorrence  of  British  rule.  In  the  case  of  the  British 
colonists  time  has  softened  this  sentiment,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
Dutch  it  still  burns  fiercely,  having,  though  once  dormant,  been' 
revived  by  the  machinations  of  the  Kruger-Steyn  Eepublics,  working 
by  and  through  the  Africander  Bond.  Then  there  was  the  vacillating 
and  unstable  policy  which  resulted  in  the  ultimate  withdrawal  of 
British  rule  from  the  Free  State  sovereignty,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  independent  State  which  we  know,  to  our  cost,  as  the  Orange 
Free  State  Kepublic  ;  then  the  fateful  '  settlement '  of  Zululand — a 
settlement  which  in  seven  years  resulted  in  more  bloodshed  in  that 
unhappy  country  than  twenty-five  years  of  savage  despotism  could 
be  charged  with.  Then  followed  the  stupendous  blunder  of  the 
retrocession  of  the  Transvaal — an  act  which,  it  is  now  admitted,  even 
by  those  responsible  for  it,  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  dreadful 
sacrifice  of  life  and  property  now  going  on  in  this  distracted  country. 
Then  came  the  abandonment  to  the  Transvaal  of  the  best  portion  of 
Zululand — an  act  which  sorely  tried  the  loyalty  of  that  most  loyal 
of  colonies,  Natal. 

These  are  but  a  few,  taken  haphazard,  of  the  errors  of  judgment 
of  British  statesmen  in  South  Africa,  all  of  them  due  to  that 
deficient  knowledge  of  local  conditions  which  is  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  attempting  the  government  of  a  country  from  a 
point  six  thousand  miles  away.  The  experiment  was  bound  to  fail, 
and  it  failed  accordingly.  The  naked  fact  that  the  British  Govern- 
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ment,  as  the  result  of  experience,  has  found  it  best  to  encourage  its 
colonies  to  accept  responsible  government  is  a  more  or  less  clear 
admission  by  officials  themselves  that  government  by  Downing 
Street  is  defective  and  inconvenient. 

*  But/  it  is  said,  '  what  guarantee  have  we  that  colonists  will  not 
ill-use  the  aborigines  if  we  hand  over  the  government  to  them  ?  ' 

The  question  implies  an  insult,  and  it  is  resented  accordingly. 

It  can  best  be  answered  in  the  Scotch  method,  by  asking  others 
in  return : 

'  Why  do  you  take  it  for  granted  that  Englishmen  are  transformed 
by  a  passage  across  the  Equator  from  generous  and  just  men  into 
merciless  oppressors  ?  Are  we  not  flesh  of  your  flesh  and  bone  of 
your  bone  ?  Are  we  not  still  Englishmen,  filled  with  all  the  national 
instincts  of  justice  and  liberty  which  characterised  our  common 
ancestors  and  now  characterise  you  ?  Is  it  not  to  our  own  interest  so 
to  govern  the  native  population  that  peace  and  prosperity  shall  result? 
Are  we  not  indeed  more  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  order  by  a  just  and  fair  government  of  the  natives  than 
our  critics  are  ?  ' 

Apart,  however,  from  all  this,  here  again  the  experience  of  the 
past  comes  to  our  aid,  and  we  in  Natal  point  to  the  fact  that,  not- 
withstanding the  impairment  of  British  prestige  in  South  Africa 
by  the  mistakes  of  Downing  Street,  there  has  been  no  rebellion  by 
natives  of  Natal  since  the  year  1873,  and  that  excepting  the  small 
outbreak  of  that  year,  which  was  little  more  than  a  police  affair, 
there  has  been  no  rebellion  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule  in 
Natal  in  the  year  1841. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  record  of  peaceful  government  was 
due  to  Downing  Street  influence.  On  the  contrary,  the  spectacle  of 
50,000  whites  governing  ten  times  their  number  of  more  or  less 
savage  natives  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with  apparent  conten  - 
inent  in  the  governed,  is  surely  cogent  proof  of  the  fitness  of  colonists 
to  be  entrusted  with  still  larger  powers. 

Trust  us,  and  your  trust  will  not  be  abused ;  nay,  your  confidence 
will  nerve  us  to  exert  our  best  efforts  to  deserve  well  of  the  Empire 
for  whose  welfare  no  sacrifice  has  been  or  can  be  too  great  for  us. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  experience  of  Matabeleland  justifies  a 
fefir  that  there  may  be  oppression. 

I  state  this  to  point  a  moral. 

We  in  South  Africa  know  the  exact  value  to  place  upon  the 
charges  of  misgovernment  and  oppression  of  the  Matabele  laid 
against  the  British  South  Africa  Company.  We  also  know  how 
those  charges,  flimsy  as  they  are,  were  seized  upon  as  pegs  upon 
which  to  hang  demands  for  a  curtailment  of  the  Company's  powers. 
Kn owing  as  we  do  the  unfairness  of  the  charges,  we  merely  say  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  complaints  always  made  by 
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well-meaning  but  misguided  busybodies  against  their  kin  in  every 
new  country.  Such  charges  will  continue  to  be  made  so  long  as 
the  world  contains  philanthropic  but  fussy  impulsives,  who  can  see 
nothing  but  good  in  people  of  other  nationalities,  and  nothing  but 
evil  in  their  own  countrymen. 

But  we  also  go  on  to  say,  '  Suppose  a  strong  Conservative 
Government  had  not  been  in  office  to  resist  the  cry  for  interference 
then  raised  against  the  Company,  what  might  have  been  the  result  ?  ' 

Well,  we  apply  the  moral  to  our  own  case,  and  wonder  whether 
the  time  may  not  come  when  another  Gladstone  may  arise,  who  will 
sacrifice  British  interests  (synonymous  in  this  case  with  our  own 
interests  as  colonists)  to  a  desire  for  posing  as  '  magnanimous.' 
This  brings  me  to  a  consideration  of  the  extraordinary  confes- 
sions of  Lord  Kimberley,  who  admitted  in  the  House  of  Lords  that 
the  retrocession  of  the  Transvaal  was  caused  by  dread  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Cape  Dutch,  and  the 
admission  also  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  his  letter  to  the  London 
Times  about  Christmas  last  (I  am  writing  this  under  canvas, 
and  without  any  means  of  referring  to  the  letter,  which,  however,  I 
read  with  a  number  of  my  fellow-colonists  in  Ladysmith,  during  the 
siege,  with  some  amazement).  The  naive  admission  of  the  noble 
Duke  that  he  agreed  to  so  important  a  step  as  the  retrocession  of 
the  Transvaal,  really  knowing  very  little  about  the  matter,  which 
was  dealt  with  as  a  'Departmental  matter/ would  be  farcical  if  it 
were  not  tragical.  If  a  man  in  the  position  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
with  a  Cabinet  Minister's  facilities  for  obtaining  information  upon 
which  to  found  a  sound  judgment,  is  apparently  willing,  without 
satisfying  himself  as  to  the  true  facts,  to  consent  to  the  abandon- 
ment by  England  of  a  territory  as  large  as  France,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  views  of  men  like  Sir  Bartle  Frere  (of  blessed 
memory)  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley — views  founded  upon  a  knowledge 
of  local  conditions  gained  first  hand — what  reason  is  there  to  hope 
that  in  smaller  matters,  affecting  the  interests  of  the  South  African 
colonies,  we  shall  have  any  greater  consideration  from  Downing  Street  ? 

It  follows  then,  as  regards  the  colonial  view  of  the  matter, 
nothing  short  of  complete  self-government  for  the  various  colonies  of 
South  Africa  will  secure  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  settlement. 

In  the  case  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State,  the  concession  of 
self-government  will  undoubtedly  require  to  be  safeguarded  so  as  to 
ensure  a  preponderance  of  voting  power  in  favour  of  those  loyal  to 
the  Crown,  until  time  and  experience  shall  have  made  all  loyal,  and 
this  can  be  done  by  a  judicious  splitting-up  of  the  constituencies. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  federation  of  the  South 
African  colonies  is  the  goal  to  be  aimed  at,  and,  starting  from  this 
standpoint,  let  us  consider  what  should  be  the  groundwork  of  the 
superstructure. 
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It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  must 
become  British  colonies.  Any  doubt  upon  this  point  has  been  set 
at  rest  by  the  reply  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  huckstering  peace 
proposals  of  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  pawn  Mr.  Steyn. 

Following  upon  annexation  will  arise  the  question  of  so  dealing 
with  the  territory  annexed  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  power  for 
evil  of  those  who  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  a  time  to  be  disloyal 
to  British  rule  ;  and  before  proceeding  further,  the  reader  may  do  well 
at  this  point  to  have  before  him  a  recent  map  of  South  Africa,  show- 
ing the  counties  of  the  Transvaal  and  Free  State. 

The  Cape  Colony  is  already  too  large  to  be  conveniently  added 
to  by  further  territorial  acquisition  to  an  extent  greater  than  that  indi- 
cated further  on,  and  moreover,  the  addition  of  much  of  the  territory 
of  either  of  the  rebellious  States  lying  contiguous  to  Cape  bound- 
aries would  increase  the  already  too  great  power  of  the  Afrikander 
influence  in  the  Parliament  of  that  colony. 

Natal,  on  the  contrary,  is  too  small.  She  is  essentially  British 
in  sentiment  and  strongly  Imperial.  Her  Parliament  consists  almost 
entirely  of  Englishmen,  there  being  only  two  Dutch  mernHrs  in  the 
popular  Assembly,  both  of  whom  voted  for  Mr.  Baynes's  Anti-Kruger 
resolution  which  was  unanimously  passed  by  Parliament  during  its 
last  Session  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

There  is  thus  a  waste  of  loyal  influence  in  Natal  which  might  be 
used  to  counteract  Boer  influence  by  incorporating  with  Natal  certain 
of  the  southern  counties  of  the  conquered  States.  If,  then,  the 
counties  of  Standerton,  Ermelo,  Wakkerstroom ,  Pietretief,  Utrecht, 
Vryheid,  and  Zwazieland  of  the  Transvaal,  and  Harrismith  and  Vrede 
of  the  Free  State  (each  sending  one  representative  to  Parliament),  be 
incorporated  with  Natal,  it  would  at  once  dispose  of  nine  more  or  less 
anti-British  communities,  by  swallowing  them  up  in  an  essentially 
British  community. 

Such  a  deduction  from  the  voting  power  of  the  anti-British 
portions  of  the  Transvaal  would  leave  the  pro-British  party  in  that 
oountry  in  the  ascendent,  and  as  the  immigration  of  Englishmen  will 
undoubtedly  proceed  with  renewed  vigour  after  the  country  has  come 
inder  British  rule,  a  year  or  two  will  probably  see  Boer  influence 
harmless  as  a  political  factor  in  the  Transvaal. 

As  regards  the  Free  State,  the  complete  collapse  of  the  army  of 
uhat  misguided  community  demonstrates  the  soundness  of  view  of 
those  who,  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  insisted  that,  as  a  people,  the 
!3Vee  Staters  were  opposed  to  the  anti-British  policy  of  President 
i^teyn.  The  Free  State  contains  a  large  percentage  of  burghers  of 
British  descent  and  sympathies,  and  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
the  Bloemfontein  people  welcoming  Lord  Roberts  and  his  army  with 
loud  'hurrahs'  and  the  singing  of  British  patriotic  songs  may  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  true  sentiments  of  those  living  in  the 
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chief  centres  of  population  in  that  country — centres  from  which,  under 
British  control,  political  views  will  for  the  future  radiate. 

If  that  arm  of  the  Transvaal  which,  consisting  of  the  counties  of 
Marico,  Lichtenburg,  Bloemhof,  and  the  south-eastern  portion  of 
Potchefstroom,  stretches  octopus-like  over  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Free  State  be  lopped  off  and  incorporated  with  Bechuanaland, 
with  one  representative  in  Parliament,  there  would  be  some  reduction 
to  symmetry,  and  the  addition  would  not  visibly  affect  political 
influences  in  the  Cape  Parliament. 

Some  such  territorial  readjustment  having  been  effected  as  a, 
condition  precedent  to  the  consideration  of  confederation,  would  give 
the  Imperial  sentiment,  as  represented  by  Natal,  greater  influence 
in  the  settlement  of  a  permanent  form  of  federated  government 
under  the  British  flag,  and  when  this  shall  have  been  done,  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  all  the  South  African  colonies  would 
follow,  to  discuss  and  settle  the  terms  of  confederation,  upon  some 
such  lines  as  the  Canadian  Dominion  Act. 

Pending  the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  confederation,  the 
government  of  the  Free  State  and  Transvaal  might  be  administered 
by  Governors  and  Executive  Councils  (with  legislative  powers) 
nominated  by  the  Crown,  and  consisting  partly  of  officials  and 
partly  of  representative  men  selected  from  the  people.  A  great  deal 
will  depend  upon  the  selection  of  persons  to  fill  these  offices,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  mistake  of  1877,  in  appointing  military  men,  will 
doubtless  be  avoided.  The  appointment  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner,  with- 
the  powers  of  High  Commissioner  and  Governor-General,  to  exercise 
on  the  spot  a  supervision  which  could  not  be  exercised  from  London, 
would  undoubtedly  ensure  a  successful  issue,  while  commanding  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  whole  of  loyal  South  Africa. 

With  the  obliteration  of  the  Kepublics  and  the  power  for  evil 
which,  under  the  baneful  influence  of  Messrs.  Kruger,  Steyn,  Keitz, 
and  Leyds,  they  exerted,  race  feeling  will  gradually  die  out,  and  a 
few  years  hence  we  South  Africans  will  be  wondering  why  it  ever 
existed.  It  is  instructive  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  most 
ardent  opponents  of  responsible  government  in  Natal  prior  to  1893 
were  the  more  or  less  Dutch  constituencies  of  Umvoti  and  Klip 
Eiver,  the  former  of  which  returned  anti-responsible  members  to  the 
last  because  they  were  told  that  responsible  government  meant  a 
throwing-off  of  the  Queen's  sovereignty ;  and  while  it  is  true  that 
some  of  these  men  have  recently  thrown  in  their  lot  with  the- 
Krugerian  attempt  to  make  South  Africa  a  Boer  oligarchy,  at  heart 
they  are  satisfied  with  British  rule — as,  indeed,  they  can  hardly  help- 
being,  seeing  that  the  rights  and  liberties  which  they  enjoy  under 
that  rule  are  greater  even  than  those  enjoyed  by  their  compatriots- 
in  the  Transvaal.  They  saw  their  relatives  and  friends  cross  the 
Natal  border  under  the  Transvaal  flag,  and  they  saw  the  initial 
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successes  which  accompanied  the  invasion,  and,  believing  that 
Jehovah  was  on  the  side  of  the  Transvaal,  some  of  them  fell  away 
from  their  allegiance ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  to  assert  that  at 
heart  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  British  rule  in  Natal.  When 
the  Transvaal  and  Free  State  Boers  have  had  a  few  years'  experience 
of  the  benignity  of  British  government,  they  too,  like  our  French- 
Canadian  fellow-colonists,  will  exchange  their  antipathy  for  admira- 
tion of  and  love  for  the  flag  they  now  detest ;  and  when  that  glad 
day  dawns  the  mists  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  will  dissolve,  and 
South  Africa  will  become  as  loyal  to  the  Crown  as  any  other  portion 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  Briton  and  Boer  will  stand  together  in 
defence  of  what  will  then  be  regarded  as  a  common  heritage — the 
privilege  of  spreading  civilisation  and  light  over  this  dark  continent, 
with  the  liberty  and  scope  for  expansion  which  the  British  flag  tells 
humanity  may  be  enjoyed  wherever  it  flies. 

This  paper  has  been  written  under  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
where  books  of  reference  and  records  are  not  available.  This  must 
be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  the  shortcomings  in  it,  of  which  no  one 
can  be  more  conscious  than  myself;  but  I  think  that  a  voice  from 
Natal,  however  feeble,  should  make  itself  heard  at  this  crisis. 

To  sum  up  my  conclusions  : 

(1)  Let  South  Africa  continue  to  enjoy  the  fullest  powers  of  self- 
government  consistent  with  the  Imperial  idea. 

(2)  Increase  the  influence  of  loyalists  by  increasing  the  influence 
and  power  of  Natal. 

(3)  Decrease  the  influence  of  the  anti-British  element  by  a  new 
delimitation   of    the   boundaries   of  the    Orange    Free    State    and 
Transvaal,  and  a  judicious  distribution  of  constituencies. 

(4)  Let  South  Africa  herself  by  a  conference  of  her  representa- 
tive men,  settle  the  form  and  time  of  confederation,  and  in  the 
meanwhile    administer   the   government   of    the    Free    State   and 
Transvaal   by   Governors  and   Executive  Councils  (with  legislative 
powers)  all  nominated  by  the  Crown. 

F.  S.  TATHAM 

(Member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Xatal). 
Highlands  Camp,  Natal : 
March  1900. 
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THE  FUTURE   OF  SOUTH  A  P  RICA 

II 

THE  NATIVE  RACES 

How  we  got  into  the  Transvaal  war  is  a  question  to  be  discussed 
more  or  less  profitably  by  the  future  historian  who  will  be  able  to 
look  at  it  in  its  proper  perspective.  We  are  in  it  now,  and  in  this 
fact  we  have  quite  enough  to  think  about.  There  are  the  two 
alternatives  before  us.  We  may  either  back  out  of  it,  as  some  would 
have  us  do,  and  repeat  the  disastrous  error  of  1881 — an  error  com- 
mitted probably  with  the  best  intentions  ;  or  we  may  set  our  teeth 
and  go  through  with  the  determination  that,  cost  what  it  may,  we 
are  to  finish  the  business  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  finality. 

The  former  proposal  cannot  be  entertained.  It  would  be  going 
in  the  face  of  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  we  should 
make  the  same  mistake  as  that  of  1881  on  a  more  gigantic  scale,  and 
with  our  eyes  wide  open  to  the  facts.  We  should  be  no  longer 
making  a  mistake  in  mere  inadvertence,  but  grossly  shirking  an 
obvious  duty. 

There  is  no  presumption  in  taking  for  granted  that  we  shall  win. 
Looking  at  the  fact  of  our  material  resources  from  the  ordinary  point 
of  view,  we  must  win.  It  is  a  question  of  so  much  power  on  the  one 
side  as  against  so  much  on  the  other  side — a  mere  problem  in 
dynamics. 

But,  over  and  above  this,  there  is  the  conviction  which  seems 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  majority  of  our  people,  that  we  are  in 
the  right,  that  the  war  has  been  none  of  our  seeking,  that  it  has 
been  forced  upon  us,  and  that  we  could  not  have  got  out  of  it  with- 
out a  grave  neglect  of  duty.  These  convictions  fully  justify  our  con- 
fidence that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  the  war  to  a  successful  end, 
and  by  a  successful  end  can  only  be  meant,  an  end  which  sees 
British  Imperial  power  predominant  from  Cape  Town  to  the  Zambesi. 

I  do  not  wish  to  ignore  the  respected  minority  that  does  not  take 
this  view  of  the  case.  All  honour  to  it  for  standing  out  as  it  does 
against  all  the  rest  of  the  nation.  No  one  questions  the  honesty  of 
purpose  of  those  who  compose  it.  Under  Anglo-Saxon  governments 
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such  minorities  always  exist  and  have  full  scope  for  free  protest.  They 
help  to  purify  the  national  life  and  to  make  it  certain  that  the  right 
or  wrong  of  every  public  act  will  be  duly  scrutinised.  It  may  be  a 
mystery  to  some  of  us  how  our  friends  in  the  Opposition  can  look  on 
the  thing  as  they  do.  It  may  be  a  defect  of  vision,  and  yet  some  of 
them  are  clear-sighted  enough.  It  may  be  a  defective  acquaintance 
with  the  facts,  for  who  can  know  everything?  Those  who  live  so 
near  the  centres  of  intellectual  activity  would  have  more  than  human 
power  of  discrimination  to  deal  successfully  with  the  rivers  of  in- 
formation, erroneous  and  otherwise,  pouring  in  upon  them  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Taking  for  granted  then  that  this  war  is  a  solemn  duty  imposed 
upon  us,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  carry  it  through  with  no  halting 
determination,  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  considering  some  of 
the  problems  already  shaping  themselves  and  looming  up  through 
the  mist.  No  doubt  the  brains  of  our  statesmen  will  be  much  taxed 
with  questions  as  to  how  far  territorial  changes  should  be  made,  and 
what  sort  of  self-government  should  sooner  or  later  be  best  accorded 
to  what  are  now  the  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal.  We  knpw  that, 
in  the  interest  of  all  concerned,  such  self-government  under  the 
British  flag  will  be  cheerfully  granted  as  soon  as  it  can  be  shown  to 
be  safe  and  desirable. 

That  goes  without  saying,  but  there  is  another  question  of  equal 
importance  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with — the  future  position  of 
the  native  races.  Some  men  speak  and  act  as  if  there  were  in  South 
Africa  no  one  to  be  considered  but  the  800,000  Europeans  who 
began  to  come  two  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  and  have  been  coming 
since  to  find  a  home  here.  Bat  such  people  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  still  here — to  the  number 
of  about  four  millions  at  the  lowest  computation. 

There  is  a  vague  idea  in  many  minds  that  by  some  law  of  nature 
the  aboriginal  races  everywhere  die  out  as  the  European  races 
advance  upon  them,  occupying  and  colonising  their  country.  But 
so  far  this  has  not  been  our  experience  in  South  Africa.  The 
natives  keep  step  with  us  as  an  increasing  population.  There  is  no 
sign  of  our  gaining  upon  them  to  any  appreciable  extent;  even 
though  in  addition  to  our  ordinary  growth  of  population  we  have 
LJie  immigration  from  overseas.  More  than  this,  they  have  won  for 
:hemselves  an  acknowledged  place  in  cur  social  system,  they  supply 
our  labour,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  our  ousting  them  from  that 
position.  The  white  working-man  has  no  place  here,  unless  he  be 
,he  possessor  of  qualifications  which  take  him  out  of  the  ranks  of 
unskilled  labour.  Meanwhile  the  native  by  his  contact  with  the 
white  man  is  going  through  a  change  not  altogether  for  the  better. 
Jnder  their  own  old  tribal  system  the  Bantu  were  ruled  according  to 
;m  unwritten  code  of  law  and  custom.  There  were  traces  of  a  better 
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past,  and  some  of  these  customs  were  the  survival  of  a  civilisation  in 
its  way  higher,  from  which  these  people  in  their  centuries  of  migra- 
tion southward  had  slowly  gravitated  to  the  condition  in  which  our 
people  advancing  from  the  south  found  them.  Some  of  their  social 
usages  had  all  the  force  of  law,  and  showed  a  conservative  tendency 
which  helped  to  arrest  the  descent  into  mere  brutishness  and 
savagery.  But  chieftainship  withers  away  and  the  tribal  system 
breaks  up  before  the  advance  of  the  white  power ;  these  few  restrain- 
ing influences  for  good,  such  as  they  are,  disappear,  and  the  Bantu 
people  become  morally  inferior  to  what  their  forefathers  were  when 
we  first  came  in  contact  with  them.  The  white  man's  influence  is  a 
mixed  one.  In  some  respects  his  example  as  a  man  only  accelerates 
the  growing  degradation  of  the  native.  Against  this  we  may  set  the 
Christian  revelation.  It  also  comes  with  the  white  man,  and  it  has 
manifested  a  power  for  good  in  the  history  of  the  native  races  in 
South  Africa,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary.  But  Christianity 
works  slowly.  It  is  handicapped  in  two  ways.  The  native  sees 
plainly  that  the  vast  majority  of  white  men  set  at  naught  in  their 
own  lives  the  principles  of  the  religion  which  he  not  unnaturally 
associates  with  them.  As  if  that  were  not  perplexing  enough,  he 
finds  also  that  the  attitude  of  the  white  man  towards  himself  in 
matters  of  justice  and  of  public  policy  is  just  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  Christian  religion.  Upon  the  one  question  nothing  can 
here  be  said,  except  to  interpose  the  remark  that  the  very  men 
who  by  their  irregular  morals  cast  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of 
the  native  convert,  are  the  first  and  boldest  to  twit  the  Christian 
missionary  with  the  smallness  of  his  successes.  But  the  other 
point :  our  behaviour  as  a  civilised  and  nominally  Christian  com- 
munity to  the  aboriginal  native  in  judicial  and  political  matters  will 
force  itself  upon  us  as  an  all-important  factor  in  the  coming  settle- 
ment. 

Now  to  look  at  this  matter  as  it  stands  in  fact  at  the  present 
time.  I  say  it  reluctantly —as  a  South  African  myself — that  the 
general  tone  of  the  white  man  towards  the  native  is  unjust — more 
or  less  unjust  throughout  the  country — but  more  glaringly  so  in 
certain  parts  of  it.  A  glance  at  the  various  colonies  or  states  will 
show  what  I  mean.  Let  us  begin  with  the  Cape  Colony.  Here,  to 
whatever  cause  we  may  attribute  it,  the  position  of  the  native  is 
far  from  being  hopelessly  bad.  There  is  a  strong  Christian  element 
at  work  amongst  the  natives  and  coloured  people  generally,  due  to- 
the  persevering  efforts  of  missionary  societies  and  the  colonial 
churches  themselves.  Thanks  to  this  the  Cape  Colonial  native  has 
advanced  far  in  the  pathway  of  general  civilisation,  so  much  so  that 
many  natives  have  become  respectable  and  progressive  citizens. 
Their  vote  has  become  an  important  factor  which  has  to  be  taken 
due  note  of  by  politicians.  There  is  also  a  respectable  modicum  of 
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white  men,  both  Dutch  and  English,  who  may  have  no  great  regard 
for  the  native  in  himself,  but  who  believe  in  justice  and  fair  play 
to  every  man. 

But  there  is  also  a  large  number — probably  a  majority — of  Cape 
Colonists  who  look  upon  the  question  in  quite  a  different  light : 
foremost  among  these  are  the  Dutch  farmers.  The  fact  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  upon  the  whole  the  Cape  Dutch  look  upon  the  native 
as  a  being  on  a  lower  plane  of  human  life  than  themselves.  It  has 
to  be  remembered  that  the  ancestors,  Dutch  and  French,  of  the  Boer 
population,  left  Europe  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  when  all  the 
European  races  looked  down  upon  men  of  any  other  colour  than 
their  own,  and  the  slave  trade  in  negroes  was  looked  upon  as  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  reputable  branch  of  commerce,  even  by 
Christian  men.  These  people  came  to  South  Africa  and  were 
secluded  from  European  influences  for  more  than  a  hundred  years ; 
and  it  was  just  during  that  hundred  years  that  great  religious 
revivals  and  political  awakenings  were  rousing  men  to  a  sense  of 
duty  to  their  fellow-men.  The  Boers  knew  nothing  of  this,  and 
meanwhile  they  were  in  contact  with  the  Hottentot  ra/e,  whose 
lands  they  had  occupied ;  a  race  sunk  so  low  that  they  seemed 
made  to  be  slaves.  We  can  hardly  wonder  under  these  circumstances 
at  the  deeply  rooted  prejudice  which  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  South 
African  Boer  to  any  theories  of  the  rights  of  all  men  to  human 
brotherhood :  and  we  have  to  remember  that  we  have  been  trained 
in  a  different  school,  before  we  too  harshly  and  hastily  condemn 
him.  The  Dutch  Boer  is  often,  but  not  by  any  means  always,  kind 
to  the  native ;  but  in  such  a  case  his  action  springs  from  an  easy- 
going good  nature,  not  from  any  fixed  principle  or  sense  of  justice. 
It  has  always  been  to  him  an  offence  and  a  grievance  that,  under 
British  rule  in  the  Cape  Colony,  a  native  should  be  able  to  acquire 
the  same  civil  rights  as  any  other  person,  that  he  should  be  allowed 
and  assisted  by  the  Government  to  secure  education  for  his  children, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  system  of  compulsory  service  by  which 
the  farmer  could  always  be  sure  of  a  supply  of  labour  at  his  own 
price. 

Such  notions  may  seem  somewhat  out  of  date  to  people  living  in 
so  democratic  a  country  as  Great  Britain ;  but,  strange  to  say,  when 
these  very  people  come  out  from  the  Old  Country  and  make  a  home 
for  themselves  in  the  Cape  Colony,  they  often  readily  imbibe  the  Boer 
view  of  the  native,  and,  as  usual  with  perverts,  are  ready  to  go  to  an 
extreme  in  their  newly  acquired  principles.  For  plain,  unabashed, 
selfish  contempt  for  justice  in  its  application  to  the  black  man, 
commend  me  to  some  settlers  from  Europe  who  have  been  in  the 
Cape  Colony  only  a  few  years.  In  their  case  such  a  frame  of  mind 
is  less  excusable  than  in  the  case  of  the  Boer — his  history  being  what 
it  is — and  his  understanding  being  muddled  with  a  dim  Biblical 
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notion  of  some  fancied  analogy  between  his  relation  to  the  black 
races,  and  that  of  the  old  Israelite  to  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  whom 
he  had  a  divine  commission  to  displace. 

We  have  thus  in  the  Cape  Colony  contending  forces  more  or  less 
evenly  balanced.  As  far  as  law  goes,  the  spirit  of  the  original  Charter 
of  Justice,  granted  to  the  Cape  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  Cape  Statutes  generally,  is  fair.  And  though,  counting  the 
Boers  in,  the  great  majority  of  white  people  in  the  Cape  Colony  are 
not  favourable  to  equal  privilege  for  the  native,  there  is  a  minority, 
both  Dutch  and  English,  strong  in  intelligence  and  influence  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  fair  play  is  predominant. 

When  we  come,  however,  to  the  actual  administration  of  the  law, 
the  facts  are  not  such  as  might  be  desired.  Even  when  a  native 
rises  out  of  the  uncivilised  masses — for  whom  special  legislation  has 
to  be  enacted — even  when  he  takes  his  place  as  a  citizen,  he  meets 
with  a  certain  inequality  which  seems  almost  inseparable  from  his 
colour.  I  do  not  refer  to  social  inequality.  Society  has  laws  of  its 
own  in  dealing  with  such  matters,  and  can  be  left  to  itself.  Water 
will  always  tend  to  find  its  own  level,  and  so  will  the  grades  of 
society.  The  intelligent  native  understands  this  as  well  as  we  do, 
and  accepts  the  situation.  I  refer  to  judicial  and  political  rights. 
Take  the  test,  for  instance,  of  trial  by  jury.  I  suppose  theoretically 
a  civilised  native  possessed  of  due  qualifications  is  entitled  to  sit  on 
a  jury.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  seldom,  one  may  say  almost  never, 
called  upon  to  do  so.  We  see  cases  where  there  is  a  native  on  the 
one  side  and  a  white  man  on  the  other,  and  an  exclusively  white 
jury.  Cases  occur  where  white  men  are  charged  with  the  murder  of 
natives ;  the  evidence  is  overwhelming,  the  facts  are  proved  up  to  the 
hilt,  but  the  white  jury  gives  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Every  one, 
from  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  the  man  in  the  street  and  the 
native  in  the  most  secluded  kraal,  knows  that  the  verdict  is  false ; 
but  there  is  no  remedy.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  moral 
sense  of  a  large  part  of  the  community  is  at  variance  with  the  law 
of  the  country.  Take  another  case.  Four  years  ago  a  native  tribe 
in  Cape  Colonial  territory  was  considered  to  be  in  rebellion.  A 
military  force  was  dispatched,  the  natives  had  to  surrender,  the 
headmen  were  put  through  a  form  of  trial — I  say  advisedly  a  form  of 
trial,  for  it  was  little  else — and  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment varying  from  two  to  eight  years.  But  now  comes  the  strange 
part  of  the  business,  for  which  there  is  not  even  the  semblance  of 
legal  sanction.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  tribe,  men,  women  and 
children,  were  deported  to  the  Western  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony 
and  there  indentured  to  compulsory  service  among  the  Dutch 
farmers  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

At  the  present  moment  we  have  another  set  of  rebels,  some  of 
whom  have  already  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
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Their  families  according  to  the  same  rule  ought  to  be  deported  and 
indentured  to  the  inhabitants  of  some  other  part  of  the  Colony,  but 
they  are  white  people,  and  such  an  idea  would  be  simply  horrifying 
to  the  Colonial  mind. 

These  instances  go  to  show  that,  although  the  laws  of  the  Cape 
Colony  are  good,  they  are  imperfect  in  their  practical  application  to 
the  case  of  natives.  Still  there  are  the  laws,  and  there  is  a  strong 
body  of  Colonial  opinion  in  their  favour.  There  is  the  growing 
political  strength  of  the  natives  themselves  as  Parliamentary  voters, 
and  there  is  lastly  the  wholesome  restraining  influence  of  the  Crown 
under  the  British  flag.  If  the  Cape  Colony  stood  alone,  things  would 
probably  right  themselves  in  time,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  would  get  to  stand  on  the  common  ground  of  judicial  and 
political  equality.  But  the  Cape  Colony  does  not  stand  alone,  it  is 
acted  upon  by  the  other  white  communities  south  of  the  Zambesi. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  touch  the  Colony  of  Natal,  the  territory  of 
Ehodesia,  or  the  native  dependency  of  Basutoland.  Each  of  these 
has  its  own  distinct  problem,  which  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  and 
each  is  amenable  to  the  Imperial  control. 

But  there  are  the  two  republics,  the  destiny  of  which  is  now 
hanging  in  the  scale.  Take  the  Transvaal,  where  may  be  seen  in  its  full 
significance  the  attitude  of  the  Boer  towards  the  native.  Here  at 
least  there  is  no  pretence  or  hypocrisy :  there  is  no  affectation  of 
putting  the  black  man  as  a  citizen  on  a  level  with  the  white.  He  is 
taken  in  theory  and  in  practice  to  be  an  inferior  being  who  cannot 
have  the  status  of  an  ordinary  citizen.  No  refinements  are  indulged 
in  as  to  grades  of  colour.  The  respectable,  civilised,  progressive 
employer  of  labour,  only  one  remove  in  colour  from  a  white  man,  is 
just  as  much  in  the  eye  of  a  Boer  a  black  man  as  the  Kaffir  or 
even  the  wild  Shangaan  from  the  extreme  north.  All  alike  are 
4  Kleurlingen '  and  as  such  under  a  different  law.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  strikes  a  stranger  in  a  Transvaal  railway  station  is  that, 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  three  classes,  there  is  a  fourth  labelled 
'  Kleurlingen/  There  is  a  separate  booking  office  even.  This  is 
typical  of  all  Transvaal  life.  The  coloured  man  has  no  right  to  exist 
off  the  '  location  '  which  is  set  apart  for  him  in  his  aboriginal  tribal 
condition,  unless  he  carries  a  badge  and  is  the  possessor  of  a  pass 
showing  that  he  is  in  the  service  of  a  white  man.  To  connect 
him  with  any  idea  of  Parliamentary  franchise  would  be  unthinkable. 
He  cannot  own,  in  his  own  name,  an  acre  of  ground,  even  if  he  were 
to  cover  it  with  sovereigns  as  the  purchase  price.  There  are  cases 
where  natives  have  bought  land,  but  the  title  deeds  must  be  made  out 
in  the  name  of  a  white  man,  or  of  a  government  department.  A  native 
could  not  until  three  years  ago  legalise  his  marriage,  and  when  under 
the  pressure  of  the  religious  bodies  this  was  altered,  the  conditions 
imposed  were  so  onerous  and  impracticable  that  the  last  state  was 
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worse  than  the  first.  Here  we  see  Boerdom,  pure  and  simple,  in  its 
unrestrained  application  to  the  native. 

Now,  to  make  the  matter  more  serious,  the  Uitlander — that  is,  the 
European  who  has  gone  to  live  in  the  Transvaal — has  shown  himself 
only  too  ready  to  accept  this  state  of  things.  He  has  adopted  the 
Boer  view  of  the  black  man  with  alacrity,  and  is  quite  willing  to  go 
one  better.  This  is  one  point  where  difficulty  will  certainly  arise  in 
the  settlement  to  which  we  are  looking  forward.  In  the  retrocession 
of  1881  the  British  Government  could  not  blind  itself  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  in  the  Transvaal  a  half-million  of  natives — in  fact, 
the  vast  majority  of  its  inhabitants — who  were  no  parties  to  the 
retrocession  at  all :  who,  if  they  had  been  allowed  a  voice,  would  have 
lifted  it  in  earnest  entreaty  to  remain  under  the  British  flag. 

Those  who  have  no  scruple  about  thinking  and  speaking  harshly  of 
the  men  in  power  would  say  that  they  had  to  salve  their  consciences 
and  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  :  and  that  they  did  so  by  a 
bogus  appointment  which  was  merely  a  blind,  never  intended  to  work. 
There  is  no  need  to  think  so  badly  of  them.  They  probably  meant 
well,  but  what  they  did  was  done  so  feebly  as  to  lay  them  open  to 
misconstruction.  The  natives  were  told  that  a  British  official  would 
remain  at  Pretoria  to  watch  and  to  safeguard  their  interests  :  but 
they  were  so  afraid  of  friction,  and  so  glad  to  ignore  anything  that 
would  lead  to  it,  that  the  official  in  question  felt  he  did  best  by  letting 
things  slide,  and  the  natives  were  left  to  their  fate. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  is  reported  to  have  said  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  17th  of  October  last :  '  With  regard  to  the  future, 
there  must  be  no  doubt  that  due  precaution  will  be  taken  for  the 
philanthropic  and  kindly  and  improving  treatment  of  those  countless 
indigenous  races,  of  whose  destiny,  I  fear,  we  have  been  too  forgetful/ 
These  are  good  words ;  but  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  they  are  only  words,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  they 
will  be  forgotten.  We  were  magnanimous  in  1881,  but  magnanimity 
to  one  man  may  be  at  the  cost  of  justice  to  another,  and  in  trying  to 
do  right  to  the  Boer,  we  didja  terrible  wrong  to  the  native. 

Whatever  form  of  government  be  established  in  the  Transvaal 
after  the  war,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  if  the  spirit  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  assurance  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  defiance  of  the  public  opinion  of  the  Transvaal  community, 
Boer  and  Uitlander  alike.  Let  the  British  Government  undertake 
the  task  before  it  with  open  eyes.  The  native  population  is  in  an 
enormous  majority,  but  it  is  practically  unrepresented,  it  is  a  dumb 
helpless  mass.  It  can  only  be  heard  through  the  feeble  outcry  of  a 
few  missionaries,  and  if  these  open  their  mouths  they  are  straightway 
branded  as  prejudiced  negrophilists  or  self-interested  meddlers.  Even 
the  churches  in  the"4larger*centres, cannot  be  hoped  for  as  helpers  in 
this  case.  |^The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Keformed  Church  have  never 
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had  the  moral  courage  to  take  the  side  of  the  native  on  the  ground 
of  civil  and  political  justice.  They  are  willing  to  give  the  black  man 
religious  teaching,  such  as  they  think  suitable  to  him,  but  it  is  a 
teaching  which  does  not  go  so  far  as  the  brotherhood  of  all  races  of 
men.  The  other  churches  in  the  Transvaal  have  perforce  been 
silent;  but  conjecture  as  to  what  they  would  do  under  a  freer  system 
of  government  is  not  encouraging  in  view  of  the  feeble  stand  which 
has  been  made  by  the  churches  in  the  Cape  Colony,  for  instance,  in  a 
similar  cause.  The  native  has  little  to  hope  for  from  Colonial 
Governments  and  Colonial  public  opinion  in  the  time  now  coming. 

Great  and  many  as  have  been  the  shortcomings  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  the  fact  remains  that  the  thoughtful  native  in  South 
Africa  sees  hope  for  his  people  mainly  in  Imperial  as  against  Colonial 
administration.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  as  we  have  seen,  the  foundations 
for  liberty  were  laid  under  direct  rule  from  Great  Britain,  and  we 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  security  in  consequence,  which  is  increased 
by  the  strength  of  the  missionary  organisations.  In  Natal  it  is  only 
the  strong  hand  of  the  Home  Government  which  has  held  the 
balance,  and  that  strong  hand  is  tolerated  because  there  is  a  con- 
sciousness in  the  Natalian  mind  that  the  Colony  has  to  look  to  it  to 
control,  or  to  assist  in  times  of  stress  in  the  control  of,  the  enormous 
overshadowing  native  population.  In  Khodesia,  the  abominable 
maladministration  of  the  Chartered  Company  culminated  in  the 
rebellion  of  1896,  a  rebellion  which  compelled  the  intervention  of 
the  Imperial  Government,  first  to  restore  order,  and  then  to  take 
such  measures  as  would  be  a  guarantee  for  the  future.  Basutoland 
was  handed  over  to  Cape  control,  only  to  be  handed  back  in  1884, 
because  Colonial  rule  was  at  once  too  weak  and  too  arbitrary  to  be 
tolerated  by  a  people  strong  enongh  to  hold  their  own  in  a  moun- 
tainous country. 

Everywhere  it  is  the  same  story.  The  Colonial  sense  of  justice- 
to  the  native  when  it  does  exist  is  overborne  by  selfish  and  short- 
sighted considerations.  For  some  time  to  come  the  Home  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  keep  a  restraining  hand  on  the  native  policy  of  th& 
Northern  States  of  South  Africa.  As  long  as  these  States  continue 
to  be  governed  provisionally  direct  from  London,  such  restraint  will 
no  doubt  form  part  of  the  system,  but  when,  as  we  hope  in  a  few 
years  at  most,  a  large  increase  of  self-government  comes  to  be 
accorded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  decide  where  the  native  is  to  come 
in,  and  to  secure  a  permanent  and  automatic  arrangement  so  as  to 
preclude  any  necessity  for  perpetual  and  irritating  interference  from 
home. 

Now  that  the  whole  problem  of  new  and  healthy  constitutions  for 
the  Boer  communities  north  of  the  Orange  River  has  to  be  dealt  with, 
some  principle  will  have  to  be  adopted ;  a  principle  which  will  be 
in  itself  an  organic  part  of  the  constitution,  which  will  work 
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naturally,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  any  future  special  and 
abnormal  interference  from  home. 

We  have  a  solemn  duty  to  those  who  come  after  us.  We 
have  our  choice  of  alternatives.  We  may  allow  the  Boer  to  persist 
in  regarding  black  men  as  a  servile  race,  and  keeping  them  under 
as  such.  This  line  of  policy  must  result  in  hideous  failure.  Any 
race  kept  in  a  servile  condition  must  deteriorate,  and  the  process 
of  deterioration  will  not  confine  itself  to  them,  but  will  spread 
upwards  like  a  foul  miasma,  poisoning  the  springs  of  the  whole 
national  life.  Moreover,  these  black  men  in  South  Africa  answer 
to  what  we  call  in  Europe  the  democracy.  Democracies  have  a 
way  of  asserting  themselves  eventually.  In  the  long  run  they  are 
bound  to  win.  They  may  win  by  a  healthy  constitutional  growth, 
as  we  see  them  doing  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 
Or  they  may  assert  themselves  spasmodically  and  terribly  in  ruinous 
upheavals.  Do  we  want  a  Black  Terror  in  South  Africa  some  day — 
like  the  Eed  Terror  of  a  hundred  years  ago  in  France  ? 

The  other  course  is  to  accept  the  black  man  as  a  possible  fellow- 
citizen.  He  has  qualities  which  in  the  pure  air  of  constitutional 
freedom  are  favourable  to  the  noblest  type  of  manhood,  and  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  the  whole  community. 
The  time  will  come  when,  dealt  with  on  the  broad  ground  of 
human  justice,  instead  of  being  a  danger,  he  will  be  one  of  the 
great  sources  of  strength  to  the  South  African  Commonwealth. 

J.  S.  MOFFAT. 
Cape  Town 
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THE   CAVALRY  RUSH   TO  KIMBERLEY, 
AND  IN  PURSUIT   OF  CRONJE 


[A  MELANCHOLY  interest  attaches  to  this  account  of  General  French's 
great  ride.  It  has  been  received  since  the  death  of  the  writer. 
Coming  safely  through  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  fortnight  of 
incessant  action  and  activity  here  so  graphically  described,  Cecil 
Boyle,  a  few  weeks  later,  was  killed  in  the  successful  little  fight  near 
Boshof. 

And  such,  if  death  was  to  come  so  soon,  was  the  death  he  would 
have  wished.  A  soldier's  death :  a  military  funeral.  Death  while 
leading  his  men  :  death  in  the  hour  of  victory.  Death  while  doing 
his  duty  and  serving  his  country,  of  which  he  was  so  proud,  and  to 
which  he  was  so  passionately  devoted.  A  tragedy ;  but  a  tragedy 
with  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud. 

Written  in  scraps,  at  odd  moments,  under  considerable  campaigning 
difficulties — and  none  the  worse  for  that — the  story  here  given  is  a 
graphic,  simple,  and  soldier-like  account,  by  a  spectator,  of  those 
masterly  cavalry  operations  which  came  so  opportunely  at  a  critical 
moment.  The  freshness  of  the  narrative  has  not  been  impaired  by 
any  retouching  over  here. 

When,  on  the  16th  of  December,  was  published  the  telegram 
announcing  the  Colenso  reverse,  following  hard  on  the  news  of 
IVTagersfontein  and  Stormberg,  and  the  War  Office  appealed  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  Yeomanry  for  volunteers,  Cecil  Boyle  was  among 
the  very  first  to  offer  his  services. 

As  a  young  man  he  had  joined  the  London  Scottish  as  a  private. 
In  1886  he  joined  the  Oxfordshire  Hussars  as  a  lieutenant,  and 
became  captain  of  the  Banbury  troop  in  1898.  A  soldier  at  heart, 
a  man  who  never  did  things  by  halves,  he  had  for  years  put  into  his 
Yeomanry  work  all  the  strenuous  energy  of  which  he  was  capable ; 
and  had  spared  neither  time,  money,  nor  practical  trouble,  both  to 
make  himself  a  useful  soldier,  and  to  infuse  the  same  spirit  into  the 
men  he  commanded. 

He  felt,  at  once,  when  the  crisis  came — as  did  so  many  other 
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Yeomanry  officers — that  he  could  not  expect  his  m-en  to  volunteer 
unless  he  volunteered  himself.  And  it  is  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  his  character,  of  the  confidence  felt  in  him,  and  the- 
devotion  felt  for  him  by  those  with  whom  he  came  into  personal' 
relations,  that  not  only  did  a  considerable  number  of  the  Banbury 
troop  volunteer,  but  that  eleven  of  his  City  friends,  including  a< 
partner  and  a  partner's  son,  joined  his  corps  in  order  to  follow  him 
to  South  Africa. 

But  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  bravado,  not  for  glory  nor  for  praise,  ifc 
was  with  no  light  heart,  that  Cecil  Boyle  left  those  near  and  dear  to 
him,  and  his  business  and  home  interests  at  the  call  of  his  country. 
He  went  from  a  stern  sense  of  duty ;  the  desire  to  do  his  own  duty 
and,  by  example,  to  make  it  easier  for  others  to  do  theirs-. 
A  typical  instance  of  that  which  has  been  shown  of  late  to 
be  so  universal — self-sacrifice  in  our  country's  cause  at  the  hour 
of  need. 

On  the  18th  of  December,  Lord  Roberts's  appointment  as 
Commander-in-Chief  was  known,  and  the  War  Office  appeal  to  the 
Yeomanry  was  announced.  That  same  day  he  volunteered.  Once 
before  he  had  been  out  to  South  Africa ;  and  Lord  Chesham — who 
was  to  command  the  Imperial  Yeomanry — hearing  that  he  was 
willing  to  start  at  a  moment's  notice,  asked  him  to  prepare,  on 
arrival  at  Cape  Town,  the  necessary  depot  in  anticipation  of  the 
landing  of  the  Yeomanry.  He  sailed  on  the  23rd  by  the  Lunottar 
Castle — the  ship  that  was  conveying  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener 
to  the  Cape. 

Arriving  at  Cape  Town  on  the  llth  of  January,  he  was  for  some 
weeks  very  busily  occupied  in  the  task  of  preparing  the  depot  at 
Maitland  Camp,  in  scouring  the  country  for  remounts,  in  buying 
horses  here  and  there — many  of  those  offered  him  being  '  only  about 
fit  to  carry  my  boots' — in  acting,  as  he  said,  as  a  sort  of  gigantic 
vet. ;  from  time  to  time  reporting  progress  to  Lord  Kitchener.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  camp  made  him  feel  '  at  the  end  of  a  week  as  if  I 
had  done  nothing  but  soldiering  all  my  life.' 

His  work  at  Cape  Town  completed,  and  with  a  fortnight  at  his 
disposal  before  the  first  detachments  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  would 
arrive,  he  was  invited  by  Colonel  Douglas  Haig,  of  General  French's 
Staff,  an  old  schoolfellow,  to  go  up  with  him  to  Colesberg  and  watch 
the  cavalry  operations. 

Eager  for  action — hoping,  moreover,  that  at  the  front  he  might 
pick  up  experience  which  would  be  of  subsequent  service  to  his 
men — he  gladly  accepted  the  offer,  little  thinking  to  what  it  would 
lead.  Starting  for  Colesberg,  he  found  that  their  destination  was 
the  Modder  River  camp — matters  were  rapidly  developing.  He  arrived 
there  on  the  8th  of  February.  On  the  very  next  day  he  received  a 
note  asking  him  to  join  General  French's  Staff  as  galloper,  to  go  with 
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the  flying  column  about  to  start  for  the  relief  of  Kimberley.  Too 
good  to  be  true,  he  thought  at  first  the  thing  was  a  joke,  and  tore 
up  the  note.  But  it  was  true  ;  and,  securing  two  horses,  he  started 
with  the  column  the  next  morning  at  daybreak. 

Then  came  the  rapid  advance — c  the  ride  up  the  plain  to  Kim- 
berley, between  two  fires,  of  the  whole  division  at  the  gallop  was 
the  most  gloriously  exciting  thing  I  ever  dreamt  of — the  relief  of 
Kimberley ;  the  sudden  march  back  to  intercept  Cronje,  and  the 
final  capture  of  his  force. 

That  over,  though  sorely  tempted  by  an  invitation  from  General 
French  to  remain  with  him  for  the  entry  into  Bloemfontein,  he 
reluctantly  tore  himself  away  from  the  Army  in  order  to  meet  the 
detachment  of  the  Oxfordshire  Yeomanry  just  arriving.  Starting 
on  the  7th  of  March  from  Cape  Town,  they  came  up  by  train  to  De 
Aar  Junction.  There  '  our  hearts  fell/  for  '  we  heard,  to  our  disgust, 
that  we  were  not  to  go  to  Naauwpoort,  but  probably  to  put  down  rebels 
at  Prieska.'  Detraining  at  De  Aar,  they  marched,  a  composite 
•gathering  of  troops  under  the  general  directions  of  Lord  Kitchener, 
to  Prieska;  a  long,  weary,  dusty,  comfortless  march.  Arriving  at 
Prieska  on  the  19th  of  March,  without  any  fighting,  but  with  occa- 
sional alarums  and  excursions,  they  left  it  immediately  and  marched 
back  to  De  Aar — this  time  a  draggled,  trying  march,  with  torrential 
rain  and  floods.  From  there,  on  the  28th  of  March,  they  went  by 
train  to  Kimberley,  hoping  to  go  up  to  Fourteen  Streams  and  thence 
to  the  relief  of  Mafeking.  From  Kimberley  they  went  to  Boshof. 

On  the  4th  of  April  a  party  of  Boers  were  reported  as  moving  a 
few  miles  off.  '  Boot  and  saddle  '  was  sounded,  and  in  half  an  hour 
the  troops  were  off,  some  250  of  the  Imperial  Yeomanry  and  250  of 
the  Kimberley  Light  Eorse,  with  a  battery  of  Koyal  Field  Artillery. 
The  Boers  were  found  posted  on  a  kopje  at  Driefontein.  The 
attacking  force  gradually  surrounded  the  position ;  and,  when 
•the  circle  was  completed,  advanced  to  drive  out  the  enemy; 
and  finally,  after  some  severe  fighting,  killed  or  captured  the 
whole  party.  It  was  in  this  advance,  while  leading  his  men, 
^nd  when  within  eighty  yards  of  the  Boer  position,  that  Cecil  Boyle 
was  killed.  Shot  through  the  temple,  he  died  without  pain — the 
f.Tst  Yeomanry  officer  who,  in  this  history  of  ours,  has  fallen  in 
action.  He  was  buried  in  the  little  churchyard  at  Boshof;  and  a 
cross,  made  and  put  up  by  the  men  of  his  company,  marks  where  he 
lies. 

In  order  to  realise  the  full  significance  of  the  operations  here 
described,  a  few  dates  may  be  recalled. 

The  Boer  Ultimatum  was  launched  on  the  llth  of  October. 
By  the  end  of  the  month,  Mafeking,  Kimberley,  and  Ladysmith 
'were  invested,  North  Natal  was  overrun,  and  the  northern  dis- 
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tricts  of  Cape  Colony  were  threatened  with  invasion.  Then  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Eedvers  Buller,  arrived.  Instead  of  ope- 
rating with  a  central  column  through  the  Orange  Free  State,  he 
found  it  necessary — so  it  is  understood — to  change  his  plans,  and  to 
divert  a  large  part  of  his  army  to  the  extrication  of  Sir  George 
White,  and  himself  to  take  the  command  in  Natal.  A  division  was 
sent  under  Lord  Methuen  to  the  relief  of  Kimberley ;  and  a  third 
division,  under  General  Gatacre,  was  to  advance  in  the  centre. 

By  the  end  of  November  the  three  commanders  were  in  a 
position  to  act.  Full  confidence,  both  here  and  at  the  Cape,  was 
felt  in  the  success  of  the  various  operations,  and  in  the  speedy  relief 
of  Lady  smith  and  Kimberley  ;  a  belief  that  was  at  first  strengthened 
by  the  more  or  less  successful  engagements  at  Belmont  on  the  23rd 
of  November,  at  Graspan  on  the  25th,  and  at  the  Modder  Eiver  on 
the  28th.  But  on  Monday,  the  llth  of  December,  came  the  news 
of  the  ignominious  affair  of  Stormberg.  Two  days  later  followed  the 
deadly  failure  at  Magersfontein.  This  was  bad  ;  but  Ladysmith,  at 
least,  was  about  to  be  relieved.  Then  on  the  Saturday,  the  16th  of 
December,  came  the  news  of  the  serious  reverse  at  Colenso,  and  the 
loss  of  the  guns — three  disasters,  one  to  each  column,  all  within  a 
week. 

A  feeling  of  astonishment,  indignation,  and  depression  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  But  there  was  no  panic.  Division 
after  division  was  poured  into  South  Africa,  the  rest  of  the  Keserves 
were  called  out,  the  Volunteers  and  Yeomanry  were  appealed  to,  the 
Colonies  were  asked  to  give  further  assistance.  The  little  war  had 
developed  into  a  gigantic  military  operation. 

Lord  Koberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  arrived  at  the  Cape  on  the 
llth  of  January;  no  forward  movement  could,  however,  be  taken 
for  some  weeks.  Meanwhile,  and  since  the  middle  of  December, 
there  had  been  complete  paralysis  in  the  West,  almost  entire 
inactivity — except  round  Colesberg  by  French — in  the  centre,  and 
further  unsuccessful  operations  in  Natal.  The  Boers  were  exultant, 
the  rebels  increasing,  the  disloyal  less  reticent.  Public ,  anxiety  was 
great  and  continuing  :  a  relief  to  the  strain  was  terribly  needed. 

By  the  beginning  of  February  Lord  Eoberts's  plans  were  matured, 
and  his  men,  horses,  and  transport  were  ready  and  concentrated. 
What  immediately  followed  is  here  told  by  my  brother-in-law. 

SYDNEY  BUXTON.] 
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PERHAPS  few  people  in  England  have  had  time,  even  had  they  the 
facts  before  them,  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  the  debt  the  country, 
not  to  say  the  Empire,  owes  to  cavalry  and  cavalry  leaders.  Amid 
all  the  failures  that  this  short  campaign  has  already  produced,  two 
figures  stand  out  which  command  our  admiration,  those  of  Major- 
Greneral  French  and  of  his  very  able  A.A.GK,  Colonel  Douglas  Haig, 
D.S.O.  At  the  time  when  Methuen's  column  had  received  such  a 
shock  that  its  use  was  reduced  to  merely  containing  the  enemy's 
force  in  its  front,  when  Gratacre's  reverse  had  caused  such  consterna- 
tion in  England,  and  when  the  repulse  of  Buller's  divisions  at 
Colenso  seemed  to  crown,  thrice  over,  the  sum  of  our  disasters,  there 
was  a  short  period  of  the  very  gravest  anxiety  in  every  part  of  South 
Africa,  which  was  alone  allayed  by  these  two  cavalry  leaders.  The 
whole  of  the  Eastern  colony  from  Basutoland  to  Naauwpoort,  and  from 
Stormberg  to  East  London,  the  whole  of  the  Western  provinces  from 
Fourteen  Streams  to  Stellenbosch,  at  the  very  gates  of  Cape  Town, 
were  ready  to  rise  and  join  the  Trans vaalers  and  Free  Staters.  But 
the  tact,  the  courage,  the  energy  and  mobility  of  these  two  men 
saved  the  position  with  the  slender  resources  they  had  at  their 
disposal.  Wedged  in  between  Naauwpoort  and  Colesberg,  they 
threatened  on  either  hand  the  Free  State  and  Western  colony,  or  a 
move  eastwards,  as  the  occasion  might  demand. 

But  it  was  after  these  two  leaders,  each  in  turn,  had  been 
summoned  to  Cape  Town  in  conference,  and  after  the  new  plan  of 
campaign  was  arranged  with  them,  that  their  courage,  prescience, 
F,nd  quickness  of  decision  in  critical  moments  shone  out  most  of  all. 
As  one  of  the  only  two  spectators  who  was  present  throughout — from 
the  break-up  of  the  great  Modder  Kiver  camp  on  the  1 1th  of  February 
to  the  surrender  of  Cronje  on  Majuba  Day,  27th  of  February — as 
one  who  was  present  during  most  of  the  decisions  which  the  many 
critical  moments  called  forth,  perhaps  I  can  write  a  short  account  of 
this  stirring  fortnight,  showing  the  way  the  cavalry  divisions  were 
handled.  Had  there  been  a  reverse  or  failure,  had  there  been  even  a 
check,  the  result  would  have  caused  such  a  disaster  as  would  have 
sjiaken  England's  dominion  in  South  Africa  to  its  very  foundations. 
But  Greneral  French's  quickness  in  striking  and  active  mobility  not 
only  averted  disaster,  but  courted  well-merited  success. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  had  promised  a  full  cavalry  division 
of  8,500  men  and  horses,  but  when  we  left  Modder  Eiver  camp 
it  barely  numbered  4,800,  with  seven  batteries  of  Horse  Artillery. 
The  secret  of  the  concentration  at  Modder  Eiver  camp  and  the 
direction  of  the  march  due  south  to  Ramdam  was  well  kept  to  the 
very  last,  as  it  was  in  few  hands,  and  few  could  guess  from  what 
they  heard  the  purport  of  this  masterly  move.  On  the  scene  of 
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the  great  fight  at  Modder  Kiver  a  very  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
infantry  had  gradually  been  concentrated  into  a  camp  from  every 
quarter.  Almost  all  the  cavalry  from  the  Rensburg  district,  several 
fresh  regiments  recently  landed  at  Cape  Town,  mounted  men  from 
Prieska  had  been  ordered  to  De  Aar  to  await  instructions  ;  and  there, 
for  the  first  time,  they  learnt  they  were  to  move  up  to  Modder  River. 
The  whole  plain  looked  like  a  sea  of  canvas ;  the  bustle,  the  hurry, 
the  low-voiced  conversations,  the  anxious  faces  and  intense  earnest- 
ness, all  betokened  a  time  of  early  action  ;  yet  but  a  chosen  few  knew 
the  programme.  The  object  of  this  concentration  at  Modder  River 
was  to  mislead  Cronje  into  the  belief  that  with  overwhelming  numbers 
we  were  going  to  force  the  defile  of  Magersfontein,  and  so  relieve 
Kimberley — exactly  the  programme  Cronje  longed  for,  and  was  pre- 
pared for!  The  nightly  flash-light  from  Kimberley  told  of  some 
discontent  among  the  civil  population,  and  a  daily,  almost  hourly, 
danger  of  surrender,  such  terror  did  the  great  100-lb.  shells  from 
the  heights  around  bring  to  the  inhabitants.  Yet  no  help  could 
come  till  Magersfontein  was  turned  or  its  line  of  communications  cut. 
To  further  mislead  Cronje,  Macdonald's  Highland  Brigade  had  been 
ordered  a  day  or  two  previously  to  threaten  Koodooberg's  Drift 
towards  the  west.  This  action  somewhat  delayed  French  when 
time  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  before  his  arrival  the  help 
of  the  cavalry  was  called  for,  and  the  horses  required  twenty-four 
hours'  rest  on  their  return. 

On  Saturday  evening  an  order  was  issued  that  the  Cavalry  Division, 
with  seven  batteries  of  Horse  Artillery,  would  start  at  3  A.M.  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  llth  of  February;  and  at  that  hour,  in  silent, 
starlit  darkness  only  broken  by  the  rumble  of  artillery  wheels  and 
the  tread  of  horses,  General  French  moved  his  division  due  south, 
seventeen  miles,  to  Ramdam,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Hon. 
Major  Lawrence,  Chief  of  his  Intelligence  Department,  otherwise 
'  sobriqued '  Scout-master.  When  the  sun  rose  we  were  far  away, 
and  Cronje's  outposts  were  gazing  still  at  the  standing  camp  we  had 
left  behind.  It  must  have  been  some  hours  before  they  discovered, 
if  they  ever  did,  that  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and  a  whole  division  of 
infantry  had  cleared  away  in  the  darkness,  apparently  beating  a 
hasty  retreat.  The  march  to  Ramdam  was  without  incident.  Taking 
our  direction  by  the  stars,  along  the  railway,  past  Graspan,  we  reached 
our  first  bivouac  at  midday.  Here  the  horses  watered,  and  men 
and  horses  fed  and  rested  during  the  early  hours  of  the  night.  Fresh 
details  and  remounts  continuously  poured  in  from  Orange  River 
and  elsewhere,  but  as  yet  the  brigades  and  Brigade  Staffs  were 
incomplete,  which  greatly  hampered  the  movements  of  the  division. 
At  3  A.M.,  Monday  morning,  we  started  again,  due  east,  to  cross  the 
Riet  River.  Our  goal  was  Waterval  Drift,  but,  after  pushing  forward  for 
about  an  hour,  the  darkness  was  so  intense  that  the  General  halted  the 
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division  till  some  daylight  should  pour  over  the  adjacent  kopjes. 
Then,  as  the  light  rose,  the  whole  division  moved  on  Waterval,  which 
lay  at  the  end  of  a  plain  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the  usual  kopjes, 
and  with  a  very  strong  frontal  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  drift. 
The  usual  advanced  parties,  patrols,  flankers,  advanced  squadrons, 
were  thrown  out.  It  was  not  known  whether  this  drift  was  held  in 
force  until  a  gun  was  galloped  into  the  plain  by  the  Boers,  and 
opened  fire  immediately  with  such  a  nicety  of  range  that  the  first 
shell  just  whizzed  over  our  heads,  and  the  second  burst  between  the 
General  and  his  Staff.  '  There  are  too  many  of  us  riding  together/ 
the  General  said,  as  he  galloped  to  the  top  of  the  kopje  to  look 
around,  and  soon  discovered  the  hill  in  our  immediate  front  to  be 
strongly  held  by  the  enemy. 

Colonel  Eustace,  K.H.A.,  was  at  once  ordered  to  engage  and 
silence  this  Boer  gun,  which  he  did.  The  gun  soon  retired,  while 
the  General  swung  the  whole  division  to  the  right  round  the  kopje ; 
and,  after  a  few  hours,  crossed  the  Kiet  Kiver  at  De  Kiel's  Drift  with 
one  brigade,  and  before  sunset  with  the  whole  division  and  artillery. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  General,  after  making  a  feint  at 
Waterval,  brought  his  batteries  round  under  cover  of  the  hills  and 
developed  his  attack  at  De  Kiel's  Drift,  evidently  disconcerted  the 
Boers,  for  they  left  their  strong  position  and  galloped  across  to  our 
right  front  in  one  long  stream  directly  their  rear  was  threatened. 
Could  the  Horse  Artillery  have  come  into  action  more  quickly  on  the 
right,  we  might  have  inflicted  a  severe  blow. 

That  night  we  held  both  sides  of  the  Kiet  Kiver,  and  later  on  the 
infantry,  who  had  come  by  train  and  were  now  to  follow  us  throughout, 
also  marched  in  from  Orange  Kiver  with  convoys  of  food,  &c.,  and 
accompanied  by  Lord  Kitchener  and  his  Staff.  The  delay  in  transport 
of  provisions  and  fodder  had  already  been  great,  and  neither  men  nor 
horses  obtained  any  supplies  till  the  morning,  and  still  the  brigades 
were  incomplete.  The  horses  were  fed  on  the  arrival  of  the  forage,  and 
nosebags  filled,  but  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens  before  the  three 
brigades  were  massed  below  the  ridge  which  ran  close  to  and  parallel 
to  the  river,  each  brigade  with  its  artillery  on  its  protected  flank. 
It  was  nearly  10  A.M.  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  the  sun  very  hot, 
before  all  the  horses  had  fed  and  the  gallopers  were  sent  off  to  each 
Brigadier  to  order  the  advance.  The  loss  of  the  five  early  hours 
cost  the  division  over  100  horses,  which  died  or  failed  in  the  march 
that  day;  but  in  spite  of  delay  and  all  hindrances  the  General 
pushed  on.  After  marching  for  some  hours  over  a  scorching  level 
veldt,  with  a  widely  extended  front  and  flankers  and  patrols  more 
widely  extended  still,  we  came  to  a  beautiful  well  of  water.  But 
this  was  ordered  to  be  left  for  the  infantry,  who  were  to  follow  us  on 
the  morrow  from  De  Kiel's  Drift.  Men  and  horses,  scorched  with  the 
heat  and  parched  with  thirst,  moved  off  reluctantly,  and  from  this 
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moment  the  march  became  one  calculated  to  try  to  the  utmost 
the  mettle  and  staying  powers  of  horses  and  men.  The  distance 
covered  in  extended  order  was  great,  and  to  save  the  artillery 
horses  Major  Lawrence  directed  the  columns  by  a  slight  detow 
north-easterly,  leaving  Jacobsdal  some  seven  or  eight  miles  to  our 
left.  The  heat  was  now  intense,  and  was  further  increased  by  the 
accidental  burning  of  the  veldt  over  a  large  area,  thereby  destroying 
our  field  cable,  as  we  learnt  afterwards.  From  flank  to  flank  the 
distance  was  so  great  that  at  times  the  General's  gallopers  could  not 
move  their  horses  out  of  a  walk,  though  the  message  was  important, 
and  everywhere  men  and  horses  alike  suffered  from  sun  and  thirst. 

General  Gordon's  Brigade,  far  away  on  the  left,  was  ordered  to  bring 
up  its  left  shoulders  to  meet  what  looked  like  an  attack  on  the  right, 
but  the  guns  of  the  1st  Brigade  put  the  enemy  to  flight  and  the 
march  was  resumed  in  slightly  different  order.  The  left  brigade, 
under  General  Gordon,  was  ordered  to  advance ;  the  centre  brigade, 
under  General  Broadwood,  was  deployed  to  the  right ;  and  the  right 
brigade,  under  Colonel  Alexander,  was  ordered  to  follow  in  the  rear. 
From  a  little  stone-covered  knoll  the  General  and  his  Staff  scanned  the 
distant  river  and  its  banks  eight  miles  off,  and  instantly  determined  to 
push  on  for  the  drift.  '  Move  up  the  whole  division/  and  the  three 
gallopers  started  back  with  the  order  to  the  brigades,  which  had 
been  halted  meanwhile.  General  Gordon  on  the  left,  with  the  9th 
and  16th  Lancers  and  his  guns,  and  General  Broadwood  on  the  right, 
with  12th  Lancers,  Household  Composite  and  10th  Hussars,  moved 
off  at  once ;  but  Colonel  Alexander's  Brigade  was  far  in  the  rear :  he 
had  already  lost  sixty  horses,  and  the  rest  could  /move  but  slowly. 
The  artillery  horses  could  scarcely  drag  their  guns  and  waggons,  but 
still  the  General  determined  to  force  the  drift — and  I  believe  this 
decision  was  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the  relief  of  Kimberley. 
For,  had  we  not  gained  the  drift  directly  our  presence  was  known, 
the  enemy  would  most  certainly  have  fortified  a  very  strong  natural 
position.  But  the  General's  mind  was  made  up,  and  he  was  quick 
to  act.  Throwing  Gordon  on  to  the  left  to'effect  a  crossing,  and  Broad- 
wood  some  five  miles  away  on  his  right,  the  advance  to  the  river  was 
made  so  swiftly  that  the  enemy  were  absolutely  surprised.  After  shell- 
ing for  some  time,  Gordon  crossed  and  went  in  pursuit.  Only  four  guns 
out  of  twelve  could  come  into  action  in  the  centre,  but  with  such  effect 
that  the  enemy  shortly  retreated  over  the  hills.  By  this  time 
General  Broadwood  had  crossed  on  the  right,  and  his  brigade 
trumpeter  sounded  the  '  pursue.'  The  general  rout  was  now 
complete — camp,  waggons,  everything  was  in  our  hands.  New  bread 
was  lying  about  on  the  veldt,  and  dough-<tins  ready  to  be  placed  on 
the  fire,  with  such  haste  had  the  Boers  left  their  position. 

My  horse  had  died  with  my  last  message  to  the  1st  Brigade,  and  I 
trudged  on  over  the  level  veldt  partly  on  foot,  partly  on  ammunition 
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waggons,  over  the  last  five  miles,  crossed  the  Modder  Eiver  with  the 
four  guns  of  P  and  Or  Batteries,  and  went  to  congratulate  the  General, 
who  was  sitting  on  the  north  bank,  on  his  splendid  achievement ;  for 
by  this  last  forced  march  of  nearly  ten  miles  he  had  won  half  his 
way  to  Kimberley.  Little  incidents  after  the  rout  were  full  of  the 
humour  that  hangs  around  everything  grave.  One  of  the  Staff 
plunged  into  the  river  and  caught  some  geese,  but  some  one  else  ate 
them;  a  pig  ran  the  gauntlet  through  the  camp — amidst  roars  of 
laughter,  even  from  the  serious  General — of  lances,  bayonets,  knives, 
sticks,  boots,  water-bottles,  anything  to  hand,  and  at  length  was 
caught  by  a  lucky  trooper,  who  shared  his  feast  that  night  with  his 
friends.  A  waggon  of  fresh  fruit  was  taken,  sufficient  to  make 
thirsty  men's  mouths  water,  but  some  thought  the  grapes  were  sour. 
Why  the  Boers  retreated  in  such  a  hurry  is  difficult  to  understand, 
for  the  position  and  drift  were  very  strong  and  easy  to  defend, 
especially  against  a  spent  foe;  and,  but  for  the  quickness  of  the 
rdvance  over  the  open  veldt,  which  took  the  Boers  completely  by 
surprise,  the  division  would  have  encountered  a  very  nasty  oppo- 
sition. 

The  pursuit  by  General  Gordon's  Brigade,  considering  the  state 
of  his  horses,  was  a  great  effort.  Seven  Boer  doctors  and  their 
ambulance  waggons  were  caught ;  the  kopjes  on  the  west  were  seized 
and  held  that  night.  Meanwhile  Broadwood  on  the  right,  after 
crossing  the  river,  pursued  hot  and  fast  over  the  kopjes  far  into  the 
plain,  until  he  was  met  by  a  heavy  fire  from  a  large  Boer  laager, 
iive  miles  from  the  Modder  Eiver  towards  Jacobsdal.  Tired  and  sun- 
weary,  the  pursuit  was  abandoned,  and  that  night  all  the  brigade  and 
most  of  the  guns  held  the  north  bank  of  the  Modder  Eiver  with  the 
adjacent  kopjes.  The  General  expressed  his  great  appreciation  of 
i  he  work  done  by  Broad  wood's  Brigade.  All  the  next  day,  Wednesday, 
the  Boers  harassed  our  tired  men  and  horses,  making  feints  and  trying 
to  find  out  the  disposition  of  our  forces  and  our  intentions — for  by  this 
time  they  began  to  fear  for  the  communications  of  Magersfontein  and 
Jacobsdal,  and  the  road  to  Bloemfontein  also  lay  open.  Horses  and 
guns  had  no  rest  that  day,  and  several  shells  fell  right  into  the 
camp  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  But  no  attack  was  driven  home. 
4  Could  the  Boers  learn  to  attack  they  would  be  a  most  formidable  foe/ 
the  General  once  observed.  Directly  we  moved  out  the  attack  failed, 
as  if  the  Boers'  only  desire  was  to  tire  further  our  already  tired-out 
horses. 

That  same  day  Colonel  Gorringe,  Chief  of  Lord  Kitchener's  Staff, 
rode  into  headquarters  to  say  that  Lord  Kitchener  and  General 
Kelly- Kenny,  who  had  been  left  at  De  Kiel,  would  march  in  late 
that  night,  and  would  be  glad  of  some  fixed  light  to  guide  them  to 
our  camp.  At  about  1 1  P.M.  Captain  J.  Laycock,  A.D.C.,  rode  out 
alone  to  guide  them  in.  He  was  sniped  at  the  whole  length  of  our 
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vedettes,  but  luckily  achieved  his  object  and  brought  in  Lord 
Kitchener  and  his  Staff  about  midnight.  The  Sixth  Division  arrived 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  very  tired.  The  camp  was  astir 
at  sunrise  (Thursday,  the  15th  of  February),  and  the  three  Generals, 
accompanied  by  their  Staffs,  rode  round  the  positions  which  had 
hitherto  been  held  by  the  cavalry,  and  which  were  now  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  infantry  with  their  own  batteries  and  two  powerful 
naval  guns.  General  Kelly-Kenny  was  pleased  with  the  strength  of 
the  position,  and  at  once  ordered  his  batteries  across  the  river  to 
replace  those  of  the  cavalry  division. 

We  gradually  worked  round  to  headquarters  again,  on  the  south 
side.  Having  breakfasted,  General  French  and  his  Staff  crossed  to 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  The  three  brigades  were  drawn  up  in 
columns  of  brigade  masses  facing  Kimberley,  with  the  seven  batteries 
of  Horse  Artillery  on  their  left,  as  the  heaviest  attack  was  expected 
from  the  laager  on  this  front.  The  two  great  problems  for  the 
moment  were  the  amount  of  opposition  we  should  meet  in  our  direct 
front,  and  to  discover  if  the  enemy  had  so  far  divined  our  plan — viz. 
to  make  a  dash  up  the  plain  to  Kimberley  with  the  whole  division 
and  hem  in  Magersfontein  in  the  rear  and  flank,  while  it  was  still  held 
in  front  by  Methuen's  force. 

A  special  squadron  of  the  9th  Lancers  was  sent  forward  to  make 
good  a  bend  of  the  river  on  the  right.  This  done,  the  order  for  a 
general  advance  was  given,  General  Broadwood's  brigade  covering  the 
open  flank  on  the  left,  Colonel  Porter  (who  had  by  this  time  arrived) 
leading  the  main  body  in  the  centre,  and  General  Gordon's  brigade  of 
Lancers  covering  the  right  flank,  with  their  right  resting  on  the  river. 
The  three  brigades  had  hardly  moved  forward  when  the  enemy  opened 
an  attack  on  our  left,  and  sent  several  shells  awkwardly  near  the  brigade 
mass  in  the  centre.  Men  near  the  guns  fell,  and  horses  came  galloping 
back  in  pairs  without  their  drivers.  The  main  body  immediately  took 
ground  to  their  right,  when  an  unexpectedly  sharp  fusillade  was 
poured  into  us  from  a  kopje  on  our  right  front.  Some  of  the  guns 
on  the  left  immediately  came  into  action  and  shelled  the  kopje 
across  our  front.  But  the  foreground  was  entrenched  and  held,  it  was 
supposed,  by  some  2,000  Boers.  Between  two  concentrated  fires  on 
either  side  the  position  required  prompt  action.  The  General,  with 
his  A.A.G.  and  Lord  Edmund  Talbot,  soon  decided  that  the  long 
level  plain  stretching  in  front  of  us  to  the  heights  above  Kimberley, 
must  be  forced.  Young  Abbady,  9th  Lancers,  was  immediately 
despatched  with  orders  to  General  Gordon  to  charge  and  clear  the 
right  front.  This  the  9th  and  16th  Lancers  did  in  splendid  style. 
The  Boers  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  from  the  trenches  and  from  the 
kopje  above  at  about  800  yards  to  150  yards,  but  their  nerve  was 
evidently  shaken  as  they  saw  these  two  grand  regiments  closing  upon 
them.  Throwing  up  their  Mausers  and  their  hands,  they  begged  for 
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mercy,  but  the  charge  could  not  be  stayed  ;  140  Boers  were  killed  or 
wounded  as  the  Lancers  rode  through  them,  and  the  rest  bolted  ia 
disorder.  On  swung  the  Lancers  to  the  head  of  the  plain,  and  the 
whole  division  was  set  in  motion.  For  nearly  five  miles  in  perfect 
order  they  galloped  on  and  on  till  the  head  of  the  plain  was  reached, 
the  Carabiniers  and  the  Greys  leading  the  main  body,  with  the  12th 
Lancers,  in  Broad  wood's  brigade,  on  their  left.  So  the  whole  division 
^wung  up  the  plain  at  the  gallop.  It  was  a  thrilling  time  never  to- 
be  forgotten ;  but  our  guns  held  the  enemy  on  our  left,  and  the 
Lancers  had  cleared  the  ground  on  the  right.  About  two  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  plain  the  main  body  was  halted  to  allow  the  guns 
from  the  left  to  rejoin  us,  but  Broad  wood's  brigade  continued  the 
gallop  to  the  very  top  of  the  pass  on  the  left,  and  the  12th 
Lancers  dismounted  and  held  the  kopjes  in  front.  The  right  front 
was  held  by  the  Household  Composite  and  Gordon's  Lancers. 

A  general  halt  was  now  ordered.  The  Artillery  came  up  and  the 
advance  began  again,  through  low  brushwood  and  scrub  and  broken 
ground.  Just  beyond  the  head  of  the  plain,  on  some  rising  ground, 
the  tall  chimneys  of  Kimberley  and  the  machinery  of  the  mines  were 
descried.  A  loud  cheer  was  raised  by  the  men,  for  the  day  was  won 
and  Kimberley  was  relieved ;  but  we  had  still  ten  miles  to  march. 
We  heard  the  guns  of  Kimberley  as  we  advanced,  we  saw  the  never- 
to-be-forgotten  range  of  Magersfontein  kopjes  grim  and  apparently 
impregnable  to  our  left  rear,  and  we  knew  then  that  Cronje  must 
soon  discover  his  false  position.  How  soon  he  discovered  it  a  few 
words  later  on  will  show. 

The  centre  brigade  was  now  ordered  to  send  two  advanced 
squadrons  to  push  right  into  Kimberley  till  they  found  them- 
selves in  actual  contact  with  the  enemy.  On  they  pushed  through 
the  Benauwdheidsfontein  farm,  through  the  suburbs  of  Beaconsfield, 
and  halted,  returning  to  bivouac  for  the  night  at  Benauwdheidsfontein, 
where  there  was  a  spring  of  water.  The  enemy  in  their  front  soon  dis- 
appeared as  the  division  was  seen  approaching  over  the  rising  ground, 
and  bodies  of  men  were  seen  galloping  away  in  hasty  confusion  to 
our  right.  The  General  now  moved  the  remainder  of  the  division  to 
the  right,  with  all  his  guns  ;  and,  after  some  hours'  marching,  got  close 
enough  to  shell  a  Boer  laager  to  the  east  of  Kimberley,  and  bringing 
rp  his  right  shoulder  finally  entered  Kimberley  with  his  Staff  at 
about  7  P.M.  The  rejoicings  were  great,  but  what  surprised  every- 
body was  the  fat  and  sleek  appearance  of  both  horses  and  inhabitants 
of  relieved  Kimberley,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  relievers. 

The  General  and  his  Staff  were  entertained  at  the  Club  and  De  Beers 
Sanatorium.  They  had  but  a  short  night's  rest.  Intent  on  pressing  the 
Boers  hard  to  the  north-east  and  clearing  them  from  around  Kim- 
berley, General  French  started  at  3.30  A,M.  the  next  morning  with 
brigades  and  what  guns  he  could  collect,  and  wedging  himself  in  two 
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between  the  Boer  lines,  forced  some  towards  Boshof  and  the  others 
in  a  westerly  direction.  Later  in  the  day  the  infantry  tried  to  co- 
operate, but  after  shelling  the  kopjes  from  both  sides  to  the  north 
of  Macfarlane's  siding,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  and  all  retired  to 
Kimberley  and  its  precincts.  Considering  the  state  of  the  horses  and 
the  work  they  had  done  in  the  last  five  days  on  the  smallest  rations 
of  food,  this  Friday's  engagement  seemed  barren  of  results  commen- 
surate with  the  fatigue  to  the  horses  ;  but  next  day  it  was  found  the 
Boers  had  evacuated  their  position,  leaving  a  gun,  stores,  ammunition 
waggons,  and  an  entire  camp  equipment. 

Weary,  hungry,  footsore,  the  horses  returned  to  their  bivouacs, 
and  it  was  thought  that  with  a  few  days'  rest  and  plenty  of  food  the 
poor  lean  skeletons  we  saw  in  horses'  skins  would  soon  be  filled  out 
again.  But  about  10  A.M.  that  Friday  morning,  a  despatch  rider  came 
in  from  one  of  the  kopjes  we  had  left  protected  in  our  rear  the  day 
before,  with  the  news  that  a  large  body  of  men  and  convoy,  believed 
to  be  Cronje's  forces  from  Magersfontein,  were  in  full  retreat  and  were 
being  engaged  in  a  rearguard  action  with  the  infantry  we  had  left 
behind  us  at  Klip  Drift  on  the  Modder  Eiver,  and  that  they  had 
destroyed  a  considerable  length  of  our  field  telegraph  cable.  If 
this  were  true,  the  long  gallop  up  the  plain  had  told  its  tale  and 
Cronje  had  already  discovered  that  his  comr  funications  were  cut,  and 
that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  evacuate  Magersfontein.  From  a 
letter  picked  up  after  the  Lancers'  charge  on  Thursday,  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  Cronje  had  decided  on  this  evacuation  on  the  Tuesday 
evening  when  French  had  so  thoroughly  surprised  the  Boers  at  Klip 
Drift. 

But,  up  till  midnight,  no  confirmation  of  this  important  news 
had  been  received,  and  the  General,  as  he  bade  his  Staff  good-night, 
told  them  they  could  sleep  late  into  the  next  morning.  Hardly 
had  he  gone  to  his  own  bed,  however,  before  a  telegram  arrived  from 
Lord  Kitchener  saying 

that  Cronje,  with  10,000  men,  was  in  full  retreat  from  Magersfontein,  with  all  his 
waggons  and  equipment  and  four  guns,  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Modder  River 
towards  Bloemfontein,  that  he  had  already  fought  a  rearguard  action  with  him, 
and  if  French  with  all  available  horses  and  guns  could  head  him  and  prevent  his 
crossing  the  river,  the  infantry  from  Klip  Drift  would  press  on  and  annihilate  or 
take  the  whole  force  prisoners. 

Out  of  a  division  of  5,000  horses  the  General  could  only  rely  on  one 
brigade  to  move  in  the  early  morning,  with  only  three  out  of  seven 
batteries  of  Artillery.  But  his  mind  was  soon  made  up.  At  3.30  A.M. 
on  that  Saturday,  the  17th  of  February,  General  Broadwood  received 
orders  to  move  eastwards  at  once  and  head  Cronje  at  Koodoes  Eand 
Drifts  on  the  Modder  Eiver,  some  forty  miles  from  Kimberley.  The 
General  with  his  Staff  started  about  4.15  A.M.  The  first  fifteen  miles 
were  covered  very  fast  and  the  brigade  overtaken,  then  a  short  halt 
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was  ordered,  but  time  was  everything  and  time  must  not  be  lost.  On 
we  pushed,  and,  as  we  pressed  on,  large  herds  of  buck,  hares,  and  foxes, 
and  numerous  birds  were  put  to  flight.  At  about  1 1  A.M.  we  caught 
sight  in  the  distance  of  the  green  wooded  banks  of  the  Modder  Eiver. 
The  excitement  was  intense.  On  our  left  we  saw  a  fairly  large  body 
of  men  moving  eastward.  Was  this  Cronje's  force  ?  At  1 1.15  we  de- 
bouched into  the  plain  from  behind  a  long  range  of  kopjes,  and  the  fact 
of  surprising  the  farm  of  Kamilfontein,  with  its  Boer  inhabitants,  and 
taking  some  Boer  waggons  increased  our  hopes  that  Cronje  too  would 
be  taken  by  surprise.  The  horses  were  ordered  to  water  while  the 
(j-eneral  personally  reconnoitred,  as  is  his  invariable  custom,  some 
rising  ground,  afterwards  called  Artillery  Hill.  And  there,  at  about 
4,000  yards  distance,  to  our  joy  we  saw  the  long  line  of  Cronje's 
convoy  streaming  away  into  the  distance,  with  the  leading  waggon 
on  the  very  point  of  dipping  down  into  the  drifts  which  lead  to  the 
main  road  to  Petrusberg  and  beyond  to  Bloemfontein.  A  galloper 
was  immediately  sent  back  to  order  up  all  the  guns  from  watering, 
at  a  walk,  that  no  dust  might  betray  our  presence.  Up  till  this 
moment  Cronje  must  have  been  in  ignorance  of  his  fate,  so  com- 
pletely were  our  movements  concealed  by  the  rising  ground  between. 
Quickly  the  guns  got  into  action  behind  Artillery  Hill,  and,  at 
12.15  P.M.  on  that  Saturday  morning,  the  first  shell  headed  Cronje's 
loading  waggon,  as  it  stood  with  its  drivers  just  ready  to  descend 
into  the  drifts.  The  awakening  to  Cronje  must  have  been  terrible. 
He  knew  that  20,000  men  were  pressing  on  his  rear,  his  road  to  the 
north  via  Boshof  was  evidently  cut  off  by  a  force  with  artillery, 
which  he  must  soon  have  recognised  was  French's  Cavalry  Division 
o:  what  remained  of  it.  His  only  chance  now  was  to  sacrifice  his 
guns  and  convoy,  and  cut  his  way  across  the  river  under  the  heavy 
fire  of  our  guns.  Immediately  on  the  first  shell  bursting  in  the 
laager  about  thirty  Boers  galloped  out  to  seize  a  kopje  on  our  right, 
afterwards  called  Koberts's  Hill;  but  the  10th  Hussars  in  a  neck-and- 
neck  race  had  the  legs  of  them,  and  seizing  the  hill  in  advance  beat 
them  off  with  their  carbine  and  Maxim  fire.  The  Boers  from  their 
laager  answered  our  shell  fire  for  a  short  time  with  great  accuracy 
from  two  or  three  guns.  But  these  were  quickly  silenced,  and  shell 
after  shell  from  Artillery  Hill  fell  plump  into  the  laager.  Finally, 
our  second  battery  was  moved  to  a  little  distance  from  Eoberts's  Hill 
and  opened  fire  from  the  southern  slope  on  to  a  kopje  to  which  the 
B  >ers  had  retired.  All  that  afternoon  at  intervals  our  guns  poured 
shells  into  the  laager,  but  no  response  came,  and  we  spent  our  time 
watching  the  Boers,  now  3,000  yards  away,  entrenching  themselves 
in  the  open  and  along  the  river  bank.  Their  waggons  caught  fire 
and  the  ammunition  exploded,  and  as  they  realised  their  position 
more  and  more  so  must  their  hearts  have  sunk.  Anxiously 
must  they  have  waited  for  the  first  sign  of  the  infantry  gathering 
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round,  as  anxiously  as  we  did  in  our  turn  watching  from  the  high 
kopjes. 

The  cavalry,  worn  out  as  they  were  and  without  food,  had  to 
hold  the  kopjes  and  water  their  horses  in  turn  some  five  miles  off. 
They  got  what  grazing  they  could  in  the  kopjes  as  they  lay 
there,  for  no  corn  had  come  on  from  Kimberley ;  and  neither  men  nor 
horses  had  had  any  food  except  the  three  days'  rations  with  which 
they  originally  started  from  Klip  Drift  the  Thursday  before,  a  good 
deal  of  which  had  been  shaken  off  the  saddles  or  lost  in  the  long 
gallop  up  the  plain  to  Kimberley.  The  General,  the  men,  the 
horses,  all  alike  had  to  live  on  what  was  found  at  Kamilfontein — a 
few  mealies,  a  few  onions,  and  the  crumbs  of  biscuits  in  our  pockets 
were  all  we  had  until  some  Free  Staters'  sheep  and  cattle  were  rounded 
and  killed.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  plentiful  supply  of  meat,  the 
men  must  have  fared  very  badly  for  the  next  three  days.  No  trans- 
port came  in  until  Monday  night,  and  the  horses  had  but  1J  Ib. 
of  corn  in  three  days.  The  men  were  put  on  half  rations  of  biscuits 
even  after  the  transport  arrived. 

Meanwhile,  on  Saturday  afternoon  aTi>out  5  P.M.  Broadwood  sent 
word  to  French  that  in  the  far  distance  ne  observed  the  dust  rising, 
which  he  took  for  Kelly-Kenny's  division.  French  returned  to 
Eoberts's  Hill,  and,  until  the  sun  set,  anxiously  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  infantry — but  they  marched  but  slowly.  From  6  P.M.  till 
7  P.M.  we  opened  fire  again  from  our  batteries  to  show  Lord  Kitchener 
our  exact  positions.  The  sun  set,  and  in  deep  darkness,  wondering 
what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth,  the  Staff  rode  back  to  Kamil- 
fontein, leaving  the  kopjes,  as  before,  held  by  the  Artillery  and 
Cavalry  Brigade  throughout  the  night.  There  was  little  to  eat,  so 
we  retired  early. 

At  3  A.M.  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  February,  we  rose  and 
made  our  way  over  the  plain  to  Artillery  Hill,  looked  at  the 
Boer  laager,  and  thence  rode  on  to  Eoberts's  Hill.  The  fear  was 
that  Cronje  would  have  evacuated  his  position  in  the  night,  sacri- 
ficing his  guns  and  waggons  and  so  have  escaped  with  his  fol- 
lowers to  Bloemfontein.  Why  he  did  not  no  one  can  understand, 
as  he  could  have  crossed  the  shallow-running  drifts  by  night,  and 
there  was  as  yet  nothing  to  bar  his  escape  to  the  south-east  towards 
Bloemfontein.  Kelly-Kenny's  Division,  which  had  crossed  the  Modder 
Eiver  at  Paardeberg,  arrived  too  late  on  Saturday  evening  to  sur- 
round the  laager  from  the  south-east.  "When  the  sun  rose,  however, 
everything  looked  the  same  as  the  night  before ;  the  leading  waggon 
had  not  moved,  and  it  was  hoped  that  Cronje  had  missed  his  one 
great  opportunity.  At  6.50  A.M.  on  that  Sunday  morning  our  guns 
opened  fire,  the  Horse  Artillery  from  Artillery  and  Eoberts's  Hills 
on  the  northern  bank,  the  infantry  field  and  naval  guns  from  the 
opposite  side.  All  that  day,  without  intermission,  till  7  P.M.  the  guns 
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threw  shrapnel  and  lyddite  into  the  laager  and  the  river  bed. 
Waggon  after  waggon  of  ammunition  exploded  like  a  terrific 
fusillade  for  over  an  hour,  and  meanwhile  the  infantry  began  their 
attack  across  the  open  and  up  the  river  bed.  It  seemed  as  if  no 
living  man  could  ever  come  out  of  that  laager.  Shell  after  shell,  the 
livelong  day,  dropped  into  their  very  centre,  yet  no  surrender,  no 
white  flag  was  shown.  One  prisoner,  who  walked  quietly  up  to 
Roberts  Hill  with  his  rifle  slung,  raised  his  hat  and  gave  himself  up. 
On  being  questioned  he  said  Cronje  was  still  there,  sitting  discon- 
solate but  defiant,  •"  holding  Mrs.  Cronje's  hand  and  comforting  her 
in  the  river  bed/  for  there  were  about  sixty  women  and  girls  in  the 
laager  throughout  that  Sunday  and  all  those  successive  terrible  days. 
The  infantry  attack  on  the  18th  across  the  open  was  a  compara- 
tive failure ;  we  lost  1,250  men  in  casualties,  and,  through  some  unex- 
plained mishap,  gave  up  to  a  relieving  column  of  Boers  from  Colesberg, 
Bloemfontein  and  the  South  a  high  kopje,  which  was  the  key  of  the 
position  on  the  South-eastern  side  and  which  threatened  the  Paarde- 
berg  camp.  This  misfortune  had  to  be  retrieved  two  days  later  by  the 
cavalry.1  Without  the  cavalry  the  infantry  seemed  powerless  to  move 

1  The  following  extract  from  another  letter  of  Captain  Boyle's  describes  this 
action,  and  also  the  defeat  of  the  force  of  Boers  sent  to  relieve  General  Cronje.  He 
details  how  the  cavalry  and  guns  started  at  4.30  a.m.  under  orders  to  drive  the  Boers 
from  the  kopje.  The  enemy  were  discovered  in  force  in  front  and  on  the  hill,  and  a 
sharp  action  ensued .: — 

'  Suddenly,  as  we,  the  Staff,  were  ascending  the  hill  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
an  officer  galloped  back  from  the  left  flanking  patrol,  and  told  us  the  enemy  were 
trying  to  get  away  two  or  three  guns.  As  we  looked  over  the  brow,  we  saw  them, 
called  up  all  the  cavalry  and  guns,  and  then  began  an  exciting  chase.  The  Household 
Cavalry  on  the  left  galloped  to  cut  them  off,  but  the  horses  were  dead  beat.  The 
H.A.  galloped  up  and  cast  a  flying  shot  at  them,  which  fell  so  accurately  that  it 
made  a  mule  of  the  waggon-team  shy  and  fall  and  break  the  pole,  and  they  abandoned 
this.  We  could  not  tell  from  this  distance  whether  it  was  a  waggon  or  a  gun,  but 
on  went  the  other  guns  in  full  retreat ;  when  suddenly  they  must  have  seen 
Broadwood's  column  and  changed  direction  to  left.  Then  came  a  veritable  gallop 
for  the  guns,  but  our  horses  were  too  tired,  and  the  Boer  horses  were  fresh,  and  just 
got  away  to  the  east  by  a  bare  half  mile.  Then  we  rode  up  and  examined  what  they 
had  abandoned — it  was  an  old  R.E.  waggon  full  of  odds  and  ends,  and  six  mules 
which  they  had  probably  taken  from  the  English.  As  a  pole  was  broken,  we  decid3d 
to  burn  it.  The  guns  came  up  at  this  moment ;  and,  somehow,  we  were  rather 
carelessly  mixed  up  in  a  bird-cage  of  wire,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  in  our  immediate 
front,  a  force  of  men  rode  up,  about  500  or  600  strong.  At  first  we  could  not  see  if 
they  were  Boers  or  part  of  Broadwood's  brigade,  and  rode  casually  forward,  when  we 
were  met  with  a  perfect  hail  of  bullets,  and  were  far  too  close.  Everyone  turned, 
and  galloped  at  once  to  clear  the  front  of  the  guns,  but  they  had  got  entangled  in 
the  wire.  The  cavalry  for  a  few  seconds  seemed  to  lose  their  heads,  and  for  a 
moment  or  two  things  looked  rather  nasty ;  and  I  quickly  filled  my  revolver  with 
cartridges.  However,  the  second  gun  on  the  left  soon  opened  fire,  and  the  cavalry 
dismounted  and  fired  some  volleys,  and  quiet  was  restored.  I  did  not  dismount,  but 
tried  to  help  to  direct  the  fire,  for  there  was  a  perfect  din,  and  words  of  command 
were  hard  to  hear.  The  artillery  soon  scattered  them  to  right  and  left.  Those  of 
1  he  right  unexpectedly  got  across  the  fire  from  the  9th  Lancers  at  the  farm,  and  were 
Taken  aback  by  the  Maxim  ;  others  crossed  the  plain,  where  we  had  tried  to  cross  in 
t  he  morning,  and  got  shelled  by  Colonel  Gordon,  who  had  been  left  in  camp.  About 
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or  strike  a  blow.  At  sunset  our  infantry  losses  were  great  and  the 
result  small ;  the  cavalry  maintained  their  positions  of  the  previous 
night. 

Early  on  Monday  morning  Broad  wood's  brigade  was  sent  along 
the  river  bank  to  Paardeberg  that  they  might  get  foraged  the  sooner, 
and  the  men  be  nearer  the  large  food  convoy  which  was  to  follow 
the  infantry  division  from  Klip  drift,  for  horses  were  falling  fast  from 
hunger  and  exhaustion.  Yet  throughout  this  movement,  when  any 
work  had  to  be  done,  General  Broadwood  alone  seemed  able  to  put 
horses  into  the  field.  General  Gordon  had  not  arrived  from  Kimberley 
till  mid-day  Sunday,  and  then  with  only  160  horses  out  of  his  whole 
brigade — of  these  he  had  borrowed  120  from  the  Diamond  Fields 
Horse.  The  9th  Lancers  could  only  put  28  horses  on  parade 
out  of  the  whole  regiment.  Colonel  Porter's  brigade  did  not  come  in 
to  Koodoes  Kand  for  several  days  through  some  failure  of  the  tele- 
graph. So  far  the  Cavalry  Division,  in  relieving  Kimberley  and 
heading  Cronje,  had  lost  or  left  behind  990  horses  out  of  a  total  force 
of  4,800 — the  distance  actually  covered  was  not  great,  but  the  inces- 
sant work  and  scanty  food  had  worked  havoc.  But  the  turning 
movement  and  the  heading  of  Cronje  had  so  far  only  cost  the  cavalry 
50  casualties  in  men. 

For  ten  days  Cronje  held  doggedly  on  to  his  laager  and  river  bed 
below,  entrenching  himself  night  and  day  and  burying  his  dead  in 
the  river  bank.  Unconditional  surrender  he  refused  to  accept,  yet 
each  night  his  chances  of  escape  became  smaller  and  smaller,  as  two 
Infantry  Divisions  had  now  arrived  and  completed  the  circle  which 
hemmed  him  in.  Had  General  French  not  determined  to  hold  the 
position  he  had  gained  on  the  northern  bank,  there  is  little  doubt 
Cronje  would  have  escaped  through  to  the  north.  His  only  chance 
now  lay  in  a  column  from  Colesberg  or  Bloemfontein  defeating  French 
or  Koberts  in  the  open ;  but  this  could  not  be.  The  cavalry  were 
too  active,  too  mobile.  Thus  was  the  beleaguerer  from  Magersfontein 
in  turn  beleaguered,  and  the  reverse  of  the  glass  must  have  offered 
but  a  sorry  picture.  Day  after  day,  and  during  the  night  time,  the 
shells  kept  pouring  into  his  laager,  but  day  after  day  he  sullenly 
refused  to  give  in  ;  and  a  lesson  of  the  most  heroic  endurance,  of 
splendid  battling  against  the  most  hopeless  circumstances,  a  defence 
which  will  be  remembered  when  this  young  century  has  grown  old, 
was  offered  to  all  Englishmen  alike. 

2,000  altogether  got  away,  because  our  horses  were  too  tired  to  pursue,  but  we  killed 
ten  and  took  thirty  prisoners,  and  several  waggons.  As  the  Boers  retreated  across 
the  plain  they  came  within  fire  and  lost  prisoners,  thirteen  from  the  fire  from  a 
kopje  held  by  Koberts'  Horse,  which  were  posted  the  night  before.  General  Botha 
was  seen  to  jump  from  his  waggon,  which  was  taken,  and  got  on  a  fast  horse  and 
escaped  by  a  few  yards.  The  certificate  of  his  appointment  and  several  others  were 
found  and  kept.  The  pity  to-day  was  that  we  missed  a  "  heavy  bag,"  as  our  horses 
were  beat,  but  the  hill  was  evacuated  by  the  eDemy  and  our  task  was  accomplished.' 
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A  few  daily  scares  of  Boers  massing  in  the  vicinity  further 
wearied  the  over-wearied  horses,  as  two  brigades  were  immedi- 
ately turned  out  with  their  batteries  as  each  scare  was  telegraphed 
From  Paardeberg  to  Koodoes  Eand  drift,  to  which  the  cavalry 
headquarters  had  now  been  changed.  One  of  these  scares  nearly  cost 
:he  lives  of  both  General  French  and  Colonel  Haig.  After  heavy 
:-ains  the  drift  would  rise  with  great  rapidity,  several  feet  in  a  few 
'lours.  The  day  of  Cronje's  surrender  the  Headquarter  Staff  were 
ordered  to  start  for  a  reconnaissance  in  force.  In  crossing  the  drift 
•che  General's  horse  took  fright  on  losing  his  feet,  and  fell  over, 
upsetting  the  General  into  the  rushing  torrent ;  his  horse  in  recovering 
knocked  Colonel  Haig's  horse  into  an  overhanging  willow  tree,  and 
both  General  and  A.  A.  G.  were  seen  swimming  for  their  lives,  luckily 
none  the  worse  for  their  ducking.  Helmets  and  riding  cane  were 
recovered,  and  the  Staff  advanced,  to  find  no  Boers  within  nine  miles 
of  either  camp.  Yet  three  brigades  and  all  the  artillery  were  under 
firms  for  some  hours. 

The  weary  waiting  was  n earing  its  end  and  the  tragic  scene  was 
drawing  to  a  close.  On  Majuba  Day,  the  27th  of  February,  Cronje  at 
Jength  surrendered,  and  the  news  was  telegraphed  to  French  from 
Paardeberg  at  8.20  A.M.  Two  Boer  staff  officers  neatly  dressed  and 
riding  wounded  horses  had  taken  in  his  surrender  to  Paardeberg  Camp. 
And  Cronje  and  Mrs.  Cronje  drove  in  a  cart  to  the  Field  Marshal's 
tent. 

The  rank  and  file  to  the  number  of  4,100  followed  quietly  and  laid 
cown  their  arms,  and  so  ended  one  of  the  most  remarkable  defences 
of  history.  The  scene  of  the  empty  laager  after  the  surrender  baffles 
cescription.  A  vale  of  desolation,  with  an  overpowering  sickening 
smell  of  dead  men  and  horses,  the  litter,  the  wreckage,  the 
skeletons  of  animals,  the  remnants  of  waggons  burnt  down  to  the 
rim  of  the  wheels,  told  a  tale  which  will  often  be  related,  but  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

CECIL  BOYLE. 
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THE   CRUEL   CASE   OF  THE    WOUNDED* 
WAR-HORSES 


THE  War  in  South  Africa  and  its  slow  progress  teach  us  that 
success  and  the  duration  of  campaigns  depend  largely  on  the 
number,  condition,  and  proper  care  of  animals  employed  to  mount 
our  troops  and  for  transport  purposes. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Times  wrote  on  the  2nd  of  March  from- 
Bloemfontein : 

The  wreck  of  an  army  lies  scattered  in  and  about  Bloemfontein.  I  say  the- 
wreck  of  an  army,  for  what  is  an  army  without  horses  and  draught  animals  ?  And 
that  is  practically  what  we  are  at  present. 

Humanity  shows  us  that  animals  should  not  be  left,  as  is  now 
the  case,  when  badly  wounded  or  broken  down  with  exhaustion,  to- 
die  untended.  It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  no  less  of  the 
military  authorities  than  of  the  taxpayer  and  humanitarian  to- 
consider  carefully,  and  to  remodel,  the  whole  treatment  of  animals 
in  warfare. 

In  November  last  permission  was  asked  of  the  War  Office  to 
send  out  a  corps  to  alleviate  or  end  the  sufferings  of  abandoned 
animals ;  but  the  promoters  of  the  scheme  were  told  that  no  members 
of  such  a  corps  or  private  persons  would  be  permitted  within  the 
lines  to  perform  the  office  of  merciful  destroyers  of  life ;  nor  would 
members  of  ambulances  be  allowed  to  kill  badly  wounded  animals, 
because  the  enemy,  knowing  such  work  to  be  outside  the  Geneva 
Convention,  would  fire  upon  them.  They  were  also  informed  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  George  Wyndham,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  that 

soldiers  always  shoot  badly  wounded  horses  after  or  during  a  battle  whenever 
they  are  given  time  to  do  so,  i.e.  whenever  the  operation  does  not  involve  risk  to 
human  life. 

He  then  went  on  to  say  : 

He  fears  that  no  more  than  this  can  be  done  unless  and  until  some  international 
Convention  extends  to  those  who  care  for  wounded  animals  the  same  protection 
for  which  the  Geneva  Convention  provides  in  the  case  of  men ;  and  he  would 
suggest  that  you  should  turn  your  efforts  in  this  direction. 
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This  suggestion  by  Mr.  Wyndham  was  followed,  and  the  home 
.and  foreign  Governments  were  memorialised ;  efforts  were  also 
.privately  made  to  gain  the  assistance  of  persons  in  high  position  and 
influence.  Eeplies  were  received  sympathising  in  the  larger  number 
of  cases  with  the  object ;  bat  no  steps  were  taken  to  attain  it. 

Investigations  into  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa 
reveal  a  reckless  waste  of  animal  life  and  disregard  of  sufferings 
>quite  unimaginable.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hands,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Daily  Mail,  after  the  occupation  of  Bloemfontein,  travelled  back  to 
Kimberley.  On  the  2nd  of  March,  after  describing  the  dead  oxen 
^and  horses  on  the  road,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

More  pathetic  than  the  sight  of  the  dead  horses  was  the  sight  of  the  living  ones. 
There  were  horses  that  had  been  hit,  horses  that  had  been  broken  down  with  over- 
•work  and  under-feeding,  horses  with  hideous  saddle-sores1  hidden  by  clustering 
mounds  of  flies,  horses  abandoned  for  every  conceivable  defect ;  some  horses  for 
whom  death  had  loosened  their'  riders'  control,  big  English  horses,  unshod  Boer 
ponies,  most  of  them  with  hip  bones  that  projected  so  far  as  to  suggest  dislocation ; 
&nd  all  along  by  the  side  of  the  river  where  they  found  grazing  2  and  water,  they 
were  wandering  about  helpless,  forlorn,  abandoned  creatures,  who  looked  at  you 
dubiously,  as  though  they  feared  you  were  bringing  them  more  of  glorious  warfare  ; 
-and  then,  seeing  you  pass,  turned  listlessly  away,  and,  hanging  down  their  heads, 
went  on  with  their  dejected  grazing.  Every  Kaffir  kraal  had  a  dozen  horses  round 
it.  Every  Kaffir  you  met  was  mounted  on  some  sort  of  a  horse.  Horses  were 
cheap  along  the  Modder  River. 

And  Mr.  Wjndham  tells  us  that  soldiers  always  shoot  wounded 
horses  when  given  time  to  do  so !  And  the  military  authorities  cry 
-to  the  taxpayers  for  remounts  and  still  remounts  ! 

Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  another  Daily  Mail  correspondent  at  the 
front,  writes  of  the  horses  : 

Between  battles  a  dozen  deadly  forms  of  disease  seize  them,  and  they  have  to 
'be  flung  aside  and  left  to  die  in  the  dust.  In  battle  their  legs  are  snapped  off, 
their  bodies  torn,  and  their  heads  shattered,  and  there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to 
leave  them  to  the  vultures.  There  is  no  time  in  battle  to  shoot  them.  Let  the 
anti-cruelty  people  at  home  rave  as  they  may,  there  are  other  things  to  think  of 
"besides  humanity  in  the  heat  of  great  battles.3  But  of  all  the  pitiful,  heart-rending 
sights  I  have  ever  seen  none  has  compared  to  this  view  of  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
•dead  and  dying  horses  on  this  100  miles  of  war's  promenade.  The  poor  beasts  had 
xlone  no  man  any  harm — in  fact,  each  one  had  been  a  man's  reliance — and  to  see 
them  shattered  by  shell  and  then  ripped  open  by  vultures  often  before  they  were 
•  dead,  was  enough  to  snap  the  tenderest  chords  in  one's  breast.  They  had  not  deserved 

1  This  abandonment  of  horses  in  consequence  of  saddle-sores  was  largely  due  to 
'the  fact  that  they  were  not  subjected  to  veterinary  treatment  in  the  initial  stages. 

2  There  was  very  little  grass  along  the  Modder  River.     The  vegetation  was  chiefly 
karroo  scrub.     Native  ponies  and  animals  can  maintain  existence  on  it  by  grazing 
all  day  ;  but  it  is  of  little  value  as  food  for  English  horses.     To  the  substitution  of 
this  scrub  for  a  portion  of  the  usual  rations  whilst  our  Army  was  on  the  Modder 
River  is  due  in  part  the  low  condition  in  which  our  horses  started  on  the  march  to 
Bloemfontein. 

3  They  ask  for  humanity  after  the  battle,  not  during  it. 
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and  could  not  understand  their  horrible  ill-luck.  For  some  reason,  hundreds  had 
dragged  themselves  to  the  main  road,  and  then  had  died  either  in  the  track  of  the 
waggons  or  by  its  side.  But  the  worst  horror  was  to  come  when  I  approached  close 
upon  the  last  battlefield,  only  twenty-four  hours  after  the  fight  at  Dreifontein.  On 
this  field  not  nearly  all  the  horses  were  yet  dead.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  came  up 
beside  the  prostrate  body  of  a  beautiful  steed  it  would  slowly  and  painfully  lift  its 
head,  and  turn  upon  me  a  pair  of  the  most  pleading  woe-stricken  eyes,  full  of  a  hun- 
ger to  know  what  I  could  do  for  it.  All  I  could  do  was  to  drive  on,  for  J  had  no  fire- 
arms, even  for  my  own  protection,  deep  in  an  enemy's  country,  where  we  had  put 
no  single  armed  man  to  guard  the  route  of  our  supplies  and  reinforcements,  My 
companion  used  to  turn  and  look  back  at  these  dying  horses,  only  to  find  that  they 
were  still  straining  their  sad  eyes  after  the  cart.  Then  he  would  say, '  He  is- 
looking  at  us  yet ;  oh,  it  makes  me  ill ;  look,  he  is  staring  at  us  like  a  guilty  con- 
science. What  can  we  do  ?  I  wish  we  did  nofsee  such  things.'  For  my  part,  I 
would  not  look  behind.  Heaven  knows  it  was  bad  enough  to  see  ahead,  where  the 
horses  stumbled  and  fell  from  weakness,  while  the  horrible  vultures  swept  in 
circles  over  them,  eager  to  rend  their  living  flesh.  Oxen,  too,  were  lying  every  where,, 
with  straight  stiff  legs  silhouetted  against  the  veldt. 

Still,  an  Englishman  loves  a  horse,  and  soldiers  always  shoot 
badly  wounded  horses,  and  nothing  more  can  be  done  unless  and 
until  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention  are  extended.  No  Con- 
vention was  needed  here ;  unarmed  non-combatants  write  these 
accounts. 

Again,  many  animals  suffer  and  die  from  quite  preventable 
causes  on  land,  at  sea,  and  from  the  port  to  the  front.  The  greatest 
cause  of  all  this  is,  perhaps,  the  condition  of  our  Army  Veterinary 
system,  which  is  immature. 

The  sanctioned  number  of  the  whole  Army  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment for  England,  India,  and  the  Colonies,  is  only  142,  and  out  of 
these  twenty  are  employed  by  the  Indian  Government  on  purely 
civil  duties.  With  150,000  Government  animals  in  South  Africa, 
at  a  very  low  estimate  valued  at  4,000,000£.  sterling,  there  are  only 
forty-seven  Army  Veterinary  Surgeons,  and  these  cannot  give  an 
order  or  make  a  recommendation,  having  no  military  status  and  no 
staff  of  men  under  them.  The  head  of  the  Army  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment himself  has  no  control  over  the  veterinary  surgeons ;  every 
order  to  them,  even  of  the  most  pressing  nature,  has  to  be  given 
through  the  Quartermaster- General.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
point  out  the  consequent  delay  that  is  inevitable.  No  skilled 
veterinary  advice  or  assistance  was  at  first  made  use  of  in  the 
transport  or  shipment  of  animals.  In  the  notorious  instance  of  the 
Rapidan  in  October  last,  when  so  many  horses  were  lost,  the  fittings 
were  flimsy  and  inadequate,  and  to  this  cause  was  due  the  los& 
of  animal  life.  Previously  to  the  loss  there  was  not  even  a 
veterinary  officer  on  the  Board  of  Selection  for  transport  ships.  This, 
however,  has  since  been  remedied. 

The  want  of  military  status  with  a  staff  of  assistants  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  why  properly  qualified  veterinary  surgeons  cannot 
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now  be  got  for  the  Army.  So  unpopular  is  this  service  that  in  July 
last  six  commissions  were  vacant  (these  have  now  been  increased 
to  twelve).  For  the  six  commissions,  six  candidates  presented 
themselves.  Two  failed  to  pass  the  medical  test  for  physical 
fitness,  and  the  remainder  failed  to  pass  the  required  professional 
examination.  In  fact,  since  the  9th  of  November,  1898,  only  one 
candidate  has  been  gazetted  to  the  Army.  That  there  were  plenty 
of  qualified  men  to  be  found  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  at  this  same 
time  the  New  Zealand  Government  offered  civil  appointments  for 
six  veterinary  surgeons  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  the  Army 
Veterinary  Department,  and  there  were  seventy  candidates. 

The  medical  military  service  was  a  few  years  ago  in  a  similar 
position  as  to  lack  of  Army  rank  and  inefficiency.  Army  rank  with 
control  over  a  staff  of  subordinates  has  now  been  granted,  and  in  this 
war  it  has  done  admirable  work,  in  marked  contradistinction  to  what 
was  effected  previously.  This  was  testified  to  by  Lord  Rosebery  at 
the  recent  dinner  in  honour  of  Sir  William  MacCormac  and  Dr.  Treves 
at  the  Keform  Club. 

The  Veterinary  Department  complains  also  of  slowness  of  promo- 
tion and  insufficient  pay. 

That  this  Department  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition  is 
acknowledged  by  the  War  Office,  for  the  fact  was  represented  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  July,  1899,  by  the  President  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons,  supported  by  a  petition  of 
the  Council ;  and  a  promise  was  obtained  that  the  matter  would 
be  considered.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1900,  in  answer  to  a  question 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
said  that  the  whole  matter  of  the  status  of  the  Department  was 
under  consideration.  So  that  this  vitally  important  service,  which 
was  known  to  be  in  a  defective  condition  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities, 
was  so  still,  without  any  steps  having  been  taken  to  remedy  it,  six 
months  later.  As  a  stop-gap  140  civil  veterinary  practitioners 
(nearly  three  times  the  number  of  the  Army  veterinary  surgeons  in 
South  Africa)  have  been  temporarily  hired  in  a  hurry.  Some  of 
these  are  good  practitioners,  some  are  the  reverse ;  but  all  are 
unacquainted,  academically  or  by  experience,  with  the  transport  of 
horses  by  sea,  or  with  their  treatment  on  active  military  service,  and 
at  best  are  an  expensive  and  inefficient  substitute  for  well-trained 
military  veterinary  surgeons  with  a  proper  staff  of  assistants  under 
their  command. 

The  War  Office  should  be  called  to  account  for  this  waste  of 
animals  from  want  of  proper  veterinary  care ;  for  their  abandonment 
when  under  a  better  system  they  might  have  been  recovered  and 
rendered  again  fit  for  service ;  and  for  not  putting  them  out  of  their 
agony  when  past  recovery. 

The  fact  is,  the  so-called  Army  Veterinary  Department  is  in  an 
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intermediate  stage — between  the  old  regimental  system,  when  the 
veterinary  surgeon  was  on  the  strength  of  a  regiment,  wearing  the 
regimental  uniform ;  and  the  departmental  system,  when  he  belongs 
to  a  corps  of  his  own,  and  has  subordinates  under  his  command  to 
perform  the  duties  for  which  he  makes  the  necessary  arrangements, 
and  for  the  due  performance  of  which  he  is  held  responsible.  This 
intermediate  stage  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  both  systems,  and 
but  very  few  of  the  advantages  of  either.  In  the  Indian  Army  the 
Veterinary  Departmental  System  has  been  somewhat  more  fully 
developed.  Instead  of  regimental  it  has  station  hospitals,  over  each 
of  which  a  veterinary  officer  has  control.  He  can  give  orders,  to 
a  denned  extent,  to  a  staff  of  subordinates  who  perform  duties 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  dressers  in  a  human  hospital.  These 
subordinates  in  the  Indian  Army  are  natives. 

In  the  British  Army  the  veterinary  officer,  although  not  belonging 
to  the  regiment,  is  attached  to  it,  and  is  under  the  orders  of  its 
colonel.  The  duties,  similar  to  those  of  the  native  veterinary 
subordinates  in  the  Indian  Army,  are  carried  out  by  the  farriers,  who 
are  soldiers  under  the  orders  of  the  regimental  officers.  These 
farriers  are  fighting  men,  and  naturally  are  taken  to  fill  the  ranks  at 
the  very  time  when  they  are  most  required  to  attend  to  horses  which 
are  being  wounded.  The  shoeing  also  is  done  by  these  farriers, 
who,  after  the  day's  drills  &c.  are  over,  and  while  their  comrades  in  the 
ranks  are  resting  and  smoking  their  pipes,  are  called  to  the  forges  to 
shoe  the  horses.  The  shoeing  should  be  done  by  men  under  the 
veterinary  officer. 

Further,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  campaigns  it  is  not  from 
regiments  of  cavalry  or  batteries  of  artillery  that  the  most  sick  and 
injured  animals  come :  more  come  from  the  enormous  trains  of 
transport  that  have  been  hurriedly  called  into  being,  and  have  not 
even  these  farriers  on  their  strength. 

The  present  intermediate  system  should  be  abolished,  and 
supplanted  by  a  self-contained  Army  Veterinary  Department. 

The  veterinary  hospitals,  as  in  the  Indian  Army,  should  be  in  the 
charge  of  veterinary  officers,  who  alone  should  give  orders  on  the 
management,  feeding,  and  exercise  of  sick  animals.  These 
officers  should  have  attendants,  dressers,  and  farriers  under  their 
command  ;  they  should  pay,  and  reward  or  punish,  these  subordinates 
just  as  the  medical  officers  now  do  the  privates  of  the  Medical 
Corps. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Veterinary  Department  should  have 
power  to  move  his  officers  and  the  subordinates  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  informing  the  Quartermaster- General  of  what  he  has 
done,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  having  to  ask  him  to  have  it 
done. 

The  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of  sick  and  wounded  animals 
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on  service,  on  board  ship,  and  in  the  field,  should  be  made  by  a 
veterinary  officer  without  his  having  to  get  the  sanction  of  a 
regimental  officer.  Not  to  go  further  into  details,  the  veterinary  officer 
should,  in  short,  be  a  Staff  officer  pure  and  simple,  the  professional 
adviser  of  the  General  or  other  Staff  officer  commanding  the 
brigade,  and,  under  his  command,  making  all  arrangements  for  moving 
hospitals,  provisioning,  and  maintenance ;  also  deciding  all  questions 
of  discipline. 

To  give  just  one  instance  of  the  absurdity  of  the  present  system  : 
In  the  base  hospital  at  Pietermaritzburg  there  are  two  military 
officers — a  captain  and  subaltern — for  discipline.  These  officers 
have  no  duties  other  than  to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the 
veterinary  surgeon  are  carried  out  by  the  subordinates  and  others. 
With  Army  rank  the  veterinary  surgeon  would  do  this  himself  and 
the  officers  be  better  and  more  economically  employed  elsewhere. 

A  few  complete  Veterinary  Hospitals,  along  with  dressers,  farriers, 
and  helpers,  have  now  been  sent  from  India  to  Natal.  They  have 
been  reported  on  as  models  of  completeness,  and  far  superior  to  any- 
thing provided  from  England. 

An  Army  Veterinary  Reserve  should  be  formed  to  expand  the 
peace  establishment,  when  necessary,  in  time  of  war. 

All  this  is  something  that  can  be  done  without  reference  to  other 
countries  or  amendment  of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

The  Geneva  Convention  is  an  agreement  concluded  at  an  inter- 
national conference  of  the  Great  Powers  held  at  Geneva  in  1864.  In 
1868  a  second  Conference,  summoned  by  the  Swiss  Federal  Govern- 
ment, was  held.  At  this  a  supplementary  Convention  was  drawn  up. 
This  supplementary  Convention,  although  never  yet  ratified  by  the 
various  Governments,  was  by  agreement  adopted  provisionally  by 
France  and  Germany  in  their  war  of  1870. 

The  Geneva  Convention  relates  exclusively  to  the  relief  of 
human  suffering.  Amongst  other  things,  it  enables  soldiers  lying 
wounded  between  opposing  forces,  and  after  engagements  have  been 
fought,  to  be  attended  to  by  surgeons  and  ambulance  corps.  This 
same  protection,  so  afforded  to  persons  succouring  wounded  men,  is 
required  for  persons  engaged  in  putting  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 
badly-wounded  animals  in  like  situations. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  with  a  view^,  to  making  the  necessary 
additions  to  the  Geneva  Convention  is  to  induce  the  Swiss  Federal 
Government  to  invite  another  Conference.  If  our  own  Government 
would  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  ready  to  respond  favourably  to  such 
an  invitation,  it  would  go  far  to  promote  its  being  issued. 

The  Swiss  Government  has  for  some  years  had  under  its 
consideration  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  Convention  of 
1864.  The  abortive  Hague  Conference  of  1899  placed  upon  record 
in  its  '  Final  Act '  its  wish  that  '  steps  may  shortly  be  taken  for  the 
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assembly  of  a  special  Conference,  having  for  its  object  the  revision  of 
the  Geneva  Convention/  Experience  of  its  working  in  the  South 
African  war  makes  it  advisable  that  a  revision  should  be  under- 
taken. The  supplementary  Convention  of  1868  still  awaits  revision 
and  ratification.  The  time,  therefore,  appears  ripe  for  the  summon- 
ing of.  another  Conference  at  which  the  claims  to  consideration  of 
the  animals  wounded  in  warfare  could  be  dealt  with. 

One  of  the  chief  military  objections  to  the  prompt  destruction  of 
badly  wounded  animals  is  that  shots  fired  in  the  rear  of  advancing 
troops  are  apt  to  produce  panic  fright ;  and,  further,  that  shooting 
could  not  be  allowed  on  ground  between  opposing  forces  after 
engagements,  and  while  wounded  men  were  being  attended  to. 

Under  proper  veterinary  supervision,  however,  and  by  a  staff  of 
trained  assistants,  it  is  quite  possible  to  destroy  animals  without 
having  recourse  to  shooting. 

To  summarise : 

(1)  The  Army  Veterinary  Department  should  be  reorganised  and 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  all  the  other  departments  in  the  Army, 
such  as  the  Medical,  School,  Pay,  and  Ordnance  Departments. 

(2)  The  extension  of  the  protection  of  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  should  be   obtained  for  those   who   care   for   wounded 
animals. 

(3)  This  protection  having  been  obtained  by  international  agree- 
ment, or  temporarily  for  a  campaign  by  agreement  between  com- 
manders-in-chief  of  opposing  forces,  all  badly  wounded  animals  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  Veterinary  Staff  without  avoidable  delay. 

There  are  many  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  all 
shades  of  politics,  who  are  interested  in  these  questions.  If  they 
would  take  united  action  something  might  be  done  to  induce  our 
Government  to  act. 

\V.  PIKE. 
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THE  British  Empire,  according  to  the  theory  made  fashionable  by 
the  late  Sir  John  Seeley,  is  the  result  of  absence  of  mind  combined 
with  lucky  accidents.  We  annexed  the  most  desirable  portions  of  the 
extra-European  world  while  we  were  looking  the  other  way,  so  to- 
•speak.  Perhaps  there  was  more  of  wise  prevision  in  the  states- 
men of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  than  the  author  of 
The  Expansion  of  England  is  willing  to  allow ;  but  no  doubt  the 
great  Kealm  has  been  put  together  in  rather  a  haphazard  fashion. 
We  have  seldom  been  quite  clear  as  to  what  we  intended  or  what  we 
desired,  and  have  acted  sometimes  in  deference  to  one  theory,  some- 
times to  another,  and  more  often  with  none  at  all.  We  are  a  practi- 
cal people,  as  we  are  fond  of  saying :  which  means  that  we  prefer  not 
to  look  too  many  yards  beyond  our  nose,  when  we  can  help  it,  and 
exhibit  no  officious  desire  to  anticipate  events.  The  results,  in 
regard  to  our  colonial  dominions,  have  not  always  been  fortunate. 
We  lost  one  magnificent  group  of  daughter-states  through  sheer 
carelessness  and  well-meaning  ignorance.  The  events  of  the  past 
few  months  have  shown  how  narrowly  we  have  escaped  a  similar 
disaster  with  another  set  of  dependencies.  We  have  had  the  second 
of  our  warnings,  and  we  shall  hardly  deserve  our  reputation  as  a 
governing  nation  if  we  place  ourselves  in  need  of  a  third. 

Imperwm  et  Libertas, '  those  two  miserable  opposites/  as  Claren- 
don calls  them,  have  been  the  difficult  tide-marks  between  which 
v;e  have  had  to  steer  our  course,  since  we  began  to  throw  out  branches 
beyond  the  seas  of  Britain.  Other  great  empires  have  had  a  simpler 
problem  to  solve.  Rome,  Macedonia,  Persia,  Spain,  and  Russia  needed 
only  to  occupy  themselves  in  governing  their  dependencies,  not 
in  bringing  them  up  to  freedom.  Their,  concern  was  with  Order, 
rot  Liberty.  Our  task  has  been  to  associate  both  elements.  We 
Lave  reproduced  on  a  world- scale  the  ancient  constitutional  struggle 
of  our  island  history.  The  general  supremacy  of  a  central  government 
must  be  reconciled  with  the  desire  of  every  community  of  English- 
men, great  or  small,  from  the  inhabitants  of  a  hamlet  to  those  of  a 
continent,  to  manage  their  own  local  affairs.  It  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  race,  which  must  be  obeyed  if  its  organisms  are  to  develop 
health  and  vigour. 

923 
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The  truth  has  been  recognised  throughout  our  colonial  policy, 
but  not  always  with  clearness  and  sincerity.  Sometimes  the  one 
element  and  sometimes  the  other  has  been  allowed  to  prevail,  with- 
out any  serious  attempt  to  keep  them  in  juxtaposition.  During  the 
first  three  quarters  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  colonies  were 
frankly  treated  as  subordinate  states,  and  were  given  to  understand 
that  they  existed  largely  for  the  benefit,  strategic,  commercial,  and 
industrial,  of  the  Mother,  or  Step-Mother,  Country.  From  the 
American  Revolution  to  the  Canadian  Rebellion  we  wavered  chroni- 
cally between  Imptrium  et  Libertas,  never  quite  certain  whether  we 
were  masters  of  the  colonies  or  only  their  fellow-subjects.  Since 
1840  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  has  definitely  prevailed,  and  has  been 
asserted,  with  increasing  emphasis,  through  each  successive  decade 
till  the  present.  The  first  and  last  word  of  colonial  policy  has  been 
summed  up  in  the  great  principle  of  leaving  things  alone.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  cast  the  blame  entirely  on  the  Liberal  party,  for 
it  cannot  be  said  that,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period,  the 
Conservatives  were  much  more  anxious  than  their  rivals  to  be 
saddled  with  the  responsibility  of  administering  our  over-sea  settle- 
ments. Public  opinion  generally  was  under  the  sway  of  the 
prevalent  theory  that  political  wisdom  consisted  in  allowing  people  to 
manage  their  own  affairs.  In  the  colonial  sphere  this  doctrine  took 
the  shape  of  endowing  dependencies  with  complete  autonomy  when- 
ever the  smallest  excuse  for  such  a  course  offered  itself.  Downing 
Street,  under  the  rule  of  administrators  like  the  late  Lord  Blachford, 
was  nervously  anxious  to  divest  itself  of  its  responsibilities,  and  to 
shift  them  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  colonists  themselves.  Any 
state  that  wanted  self-government,  or  even  independence,  could  have 
it  almost  for  the  asking ;  sometimes  it  got  it  even  when  it  did  not 
ask  for  the  boon.  Most  of  our  present  troubles  in  South  Africa  are 
due  to  the  determination  to  thrust  the  Dutch  populations  through 
the  door  that  led  outside  the  Empire.  In  1852  the  Orange  Free  State 
was  not  at  all  anxious  to  be  excluded.  Its  people,  at  any  rate  the 
wiser  and  more  influential  of  them,  recognised  the  advantages  of 
remaining  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crown.  There  would  have 
been  no  Boer  Republics  if  the  wishes  of  the  better,  and  probably 
the  larger,  portion  of  the  Dutch  settlers  had  been  consulted.  They 
actually  sent  a  petition  to  the  Colonial  Office  protesting  against  the 
proposed  grant  of  independence.  Their  wishes  were  disregarded. 
The  Secretary  of  State  declared  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  our 
Imperial  responsibilities.  The  emigrant  farmers  were  forced  to 
take  up  the  heavy  burden  of  nationhood,  against  their  will,  and 
with  a  full  sense  that  it  was  detrimental  to  them.  No  wonder 
they  have  felt  small  loyalty  towards  an  Empire  which  showed 
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itself    so    little    desirous    of    keeping    them    within    the    family 
circle. 

The  settlement  made  after  Majuba  was  only  another,  though  a- 
graver,  example  of  the  same  tendency.  It  has  been  praised  for  its- 
magnanimity  and  denounced  for  its  cowardice.  But  its  origin  wa& 
neither  so  lofty  nor  so  base.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  greatest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  sincere,  exponent  of  the  old  Liberal  policy  of 
letting  people  alone,  especially  when  they  were  likely  to  cause  trouble. 
The  statesman  who  thought  that  the  Mahdi's  cut-throat  janissaries 
were  a  population  'rightly  struggling  to  be  free,'  was  naturally 
disinclined  to  spend  time  and  money  in  keeping  the  Transvaal 
Dutch  in  order.  To  be  quit  of  them  and  their  inconvenient 
politics  on  any  terms — that  seemed  the  course  which  accorded  with 
the  principle  of  non-interference.  They  might  mismanage  their  own 
interests,  as  in  fact  they  have  done ;  but  after  all  that  was  their 
business,  not  ours ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  strange  perversion,  which 
the  utilitarian  philosophy  assumed  when  carried  into  politics,  to 
argue  that  nations,  like  individuals,  ought  not  to  be  coerced  into 
living  well  when  they  preferred  to  live  badly.  Besides,  liberty  and  self- 
government  were  supposed  to  be  remedies  which  would  cure  anything. 
So  any  plea  was  snatched  at  to  turn  a  colony  or  a  dependency 
adrift,  and  leave  an  infant, struggling  community,  not  yet  sobered  by 
the  mature  experience  of  manhood,  to  face  the  problems  of  existence 
unaided. 

The  Transvaal  was  the  worst  and  most  flagrant  instance  of  this 
indolent  neglect  of  Imperial  duties,  and  we  have  had  to  pay  the 
heaviest  price  for  it.  But  there  were  other  cases,  and  they  have 
been  repeated  down  to  our  own  day.  No  one  will  be  likely  to  urge 
that  we  could  have  indefinitely  denied  to  communities  of  English 
settlers  the  right  to  control  their  local  affairs.  The  concession 
of  self-government  to  the  colonies  in  North  America,  Australasia,  and 
South  Africa  was  wise,  and  indeed  necessary.  We  could  not  have 
ruled  them  as  subject  territories,  on  pain  of  provoking  them  to 
revolt.  But  while  we  may  support  the  general  principle  of  granting 
complete  Parliamentary  constitutions  to  these  states,  we  need  not 
approve  the  haphazard,  reckless,  hasty  fashion  in  which  the  thing 
was  done.  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  accompanied 
the  act  of  emancipation  by  judicious  provisions  and  limitations,, 
which  would  have  worked  out  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  parti- 
cular states  concerned  as  for  that  of  the  Mother  Country  and  the 
Empire  at  large.  Nothing  could  be  less  truly  paternal  than  the 
course  adopted.  A  judicious  parent  does  not  leave  a  son  with  the 
hole  and  unadvised  responsibility  for  all  his  doings,  at  the  very 
iirst  moment  that  the  youngster  reaches  adolescence.  He 
does  not  endow  him  with  vast  possessions,  with  potential  wealth 
'  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice/  with  the  charge  of  many  human 
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beings  of  alien  race ;  lie  remembers  the  young  man's  inexperience, 
his  crude  and  lusty  pride  of  life,  his  inadequate  knowledge  of  a 
complicated  world,  his  natural  ignorance,  his  untrained  passions,  and 
he  takes  the  necessary  precautions.  With  a  little  more  boldness,  a 
little  more  willingness  to  accept  risks  and  burdens,  we  might 
have  saved  our  colonies  from  some  of  the  mistakes  which  many  of 
their  best  citizens  deplore.  We  might,  without  any  departure  from 
sound  constitutional  practice,  have  accompanied  the  grant  of  self- 
government  with  those  limitations  laid  down  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1872.  We  could  have  insisted  that  there  should  be  uniformity  of 
law,  uniformity  of  tariffs,  and  a  common  system  of  defence.  We 
might  have  ensured  that  the  goods  produced  in  one  state  of  the 
Empire  should  not  be  artificially  excluded  by  a  wall  of  import 
duties,  deliberately  erected  for  that  purpose,  from  others.  We  might 
have  arranged  that  a  man's  property  legally  secured  to  him  in  one 
portion  of  the  Queen's  dominions  could  not  be  legally  confiscated  in 
any  other  portion.  We  might  have  provided  for  a  common  marriage 
law,  a  common  copyright  law,  and  a  common  law  of  bankruptcy. 
We  might  have  saved  some  of  the  colonies  from  those  wild  experi- 
ments in  Socialism  and  Protectionism — the  fruits  of  an  impulsive 
democratic  youth — from  which  some  of  them  are  now  with  difficulty 
shaking  themselves  free. 

But  the  colonies,  it  may  be  said,  would  not  have  '  stood  it.' 
They  wanted  liberty  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  untrammelled  and 
unchecked.  They  would  have  haughtily  declined  to  accept  any 
restrictions  which  fettered  their  freedom  of  action.  So  it  is  urged  ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  that  such  a  feeling  existed.  It  is  one  thing  to 
withdraw  privileges  and  immunities  already  granted;  another  to 
accompany  the  grant  with  conditions  neither  unjust  nor  unreasonable. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  the  colonies  would  have  resented  such 
limitations  as  were  dictated  by  a  regard  for  their  own  interests.  I 
have  heard  thoughtful  colonists  complain  that  we  left  them  too 
soon  and  too  absolutely  to  their  own  devices.  WTe  might  have 
given  them  the  benefit  of  the  larger  statesmanship,  which  has 
been  nurtured  on  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  problems  of 
government,  and  have  placed  the  fruits  of  our  experience  more  freely 
at  their  disposal.  There  is,  or  there  ought  to  be,  more  knowledge, 
a  more  cultivated  political  intelligence,  a  wider  range  of  ideas,  in  the 
metropolis  of  a  great  Empire,  humming  with  the  complex  vitality  of 
European  civilisation,  than  in  the  capital  of  a  small  community  of 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  where  there  is  no  leisured  class,  and  where 
men  are  too  busy  and  too  much  dispersed  over  the  soil  to  give  their 
best  energies  to  public  affairs. 

However,  the  work  has  been  done.  Laissez-aller  has  had  its  way 
with  our  colonial  relations.  Imperium  et  Libertas  have  not  been 
reconciled  on  any  reasoned  or  scientific  basis,  but  on  the  contrary 
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"iave  jogged  loosely  along  side  by  side,  not  always  smoothly.  There 
is  a  prevailing  opinion,  very  fashionable  in  the  mouths  of  several 
eminent  persons  just  now,  that  a  change  must  be  made,  and  yet  that 
no  active  steps  should  be  taken,  by  anybody  north  of  the  Equator,  or 
east  of  the  Atlantic,  to  bring  it  about.  All  will  come  right  by  the 
old-established  and  simple  plan  of  leaving  things  alone.  We  are, 
most  of  us,  Federationists  in  principle ;  but  it  is  held  the  height  of 
unwisdom  to  so  much  as  contemplate  Federation  in  practice.  A 
< loser  organic  union  with  the  colonies  is  felt  to  be  desirable;  but 
\  he  most  enthusiastic  of  our  Imperialist  orators  hardly  ever  alludes 
to  the  subject  without  deprecating  the  discussion  of  details  or  even 
the  definite  statement  of  a  policy.  We  must  continue  to  put  all  the 
responsibility  on  the  colonies.  When  they  seek  Federation  or 
representation  on  a  Council  of  State,  they  will  tell  us  so,  and  we 
shall  see  about  giving  them  what  they  want.  In  the  meanwhile  we 
must  do  nothing.  The  Mother  Country  will  humbly  wait  for  the 
Isad  instead  of  giving  it,  leaving  things  as  they  are  till  the  magic 
word  comes — perhaps  from  New  South  Wales  or  Canada,  perhaps 
from  Tasmania  or  Natal. 

It  is  not  a  very  dignified  or  courageous  attitude,  nor,  as  recent 
events  have  shown,  altogether  safe.  Is  it  even  possible  ?  It  might 
Lave  been,  but  for  the  revolution  which  President  Kruger  set  in 
notion  when  he  launched  his  Ultimatum,  and  ordered  his  burghers 
across  our  frontiers,  last  autumn.  The  South  African  war  has 
worked  miracles  in  linking  the  different  states  of  the  Empire 
together.  The  fact  that  Australasians  and  Canadians  have  fought  side 
fcy  side,  and  died  side  by  side,  with  Englishmen,  in  a  quarrel  which 
i: ever  even  indirectly  touched  their  interests,  makes  this  petty 
struggle  with  a  handful  of  farmers  worthy  almost  to  rank  beside  the 
great  campaigns  of  history.  Everybody  recognises  the  momentous 
importance  of  this  striking  demonstration  of  colonial  loyalty  and 
Imperial  unity.  Gratitude  is  scarcely  a  word  warm  enough  to 
express  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  at  home  towards  those  kinsmen 
beyond  the  seas,  who  have  sprung  so  readily  to  their  aid  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  But  the  indulgence  of  this  agreeable  sentiment  need  not 
prevent  us  from  considering  the  further  consequences  of  this 
movement.  The  colonists,  by  offering  us  their  assistance,  have 
involved  us  and  themselves  in  a  new  set  of  obligations,  which  stand 
in  urgent  need  of  definition.  It  is  constantly  said  that  the  appear- 
ance of  Australians  and  Canadians  in  Lord  Roberta's  Army  has  shown 
the  world  that  the  opponents  of  England  must  prepare  to  cope  with 
the  whole  military  resources,  actual  and  potential,  of  the  British 
Empire.  This  may  be  good  enough  for  platform  purposes  ;  but  is  it 
true  ?  Scarcely.  The  colonists  do  not  say  to  Great  Britain,  *  Your  wars 
are  our  wars  ;  and  where  your  troops  go,  ours  also  will  march.'  There  is 
no  such  understanding.  The  colonists — very  rightly,  considering  all 
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the   circumstances — retain   their   freedom   of  action.     The  burden 
of  enforcing  our  Imperial  policy  is  still  left  normally  with  ourselves. 
All  that  at  present  we  can  rely  upon  is,  that  when  hostilities  are  immi- 
nent, the  colonists  will  give  us  such  amount  of  voluntary  help  a& 
they  think  fit,  always  provided  that  they  approve  the  policy  which 
has   led   us   into   the   quarrel.     Their   statesmen   have   been   very 
careful — justifiably  careful,  as  things  stand — to  insist  that  the  South 
African  war  does  not  create  a  precedent.     It  gives  us  no  right  to- 
call  for  their  aid  when  we  want  it.     Of  course  they  would  help  us,  ta 
their  last  man  and  shilling,  if  we  were  gratuitously  attacked  by  an 
aggressive  foreign  rival,  and  if  the  enemy  were  one  who  could  en- 
danger our  existence.     But  we  are  not  likely  to  be  attacked  in  that 
fashion.     Our  wars,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  will  in  all  proba- 
bility continue  to  be  wars  of  policy,  of  interest,  of  expansion  :  wars 
in  which  we  ourselves  may,  as  often  as  not,  be  the  aggressors.     In 
these  the  factor  of  colonial  assistance  is  still  unsettled  and  uncertain. 
The  South  African  campaign  has  pledged  the  daughter-lands  to  nothing. 
We  only  know  that  we  have  the  kindliest  and  most  sympathetic  of 
allies  in  the  Australasian  and  the  Canadian  nations.    But  the  alliance 
is   purely  voluntary  and   elastic.     It  is  not   even   compacted  by  a 
permanent  treaty ;  and  if  we  confided  in  it  sufficiently  to  reduce  our 
warlike  establishments  by  a  regiment  or  a  cruiser  we  should  commit 
the  most  dangerous  of  errors  ;  for  we  might  find  that  next  time  we 
were  at  war,  colonial  support,  on  which  we  based  our  calculations, 
was  denied  us,  because  the  colonies  had  no  sympathy  with  the  aims 
we   were   seeking  or  the  methods  we  had   chosen   to   adopt.     Yet 
though,  for  military  purposes,  the  colonies  are  only  friendly  states 
who  may  or  may  not  take  part  in  our  wars,  at  their  own  discretion, 
the    temptation    to    count    them    as    integers,    in   reckoning   up 
our    Imperial   resources,   will   prove   irresistible    after   the  present 
demonstration.       We   shall   always   suppose   that   we   have   eleven 
millions  of  colonists  behind  us  when  we  speak  with  our  enemy  in 
the  gate.     There  seems  to  be  only  one  way  of  ensuring  that  result. 
We  shall  be  compelled  to  make  the  colonies  parties  to  our  foreign 
policy.     We   must   consult   their   representatives  and  obtain   their 
acquiescence,  or  at  least  hear  their  opinion,  before  we  take  any  of 
those  steps  which  may  end  in  mobilisation  and  a  call  for  colonial 
contingents.     Whether   this    can  be  best   secured   by  making   the 
Agents-General  members  of  the  Cabinet,  or  by  the  conversion  of  that 
body  into  a  sort  of  Imperial  Board  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  Defence, 
or  by  the  creation  of  a  genuine  Federal  Parliament  for  the  Britannic 
Empire,   need   not  now  be  discussed.     But  it  is  a  question  which 
cannot   be   evaded  much  longer.     It  will  not  settle  itself   by   the- 
leave-alone  metho  i. 

That  system  has  brought  home  its  Nemesis  to  us  during  the  past 
few  months.     The  colonial  history  of  the  present  year  is  full  of  strange 
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ironies.  One  of  the  least  is,  that  the  statesman  who,  nineteen  years 
ago,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  vehement  auxiliary  in  defending  the  Majuba 
surrender  should  now  be  the  most  brilliant  and  energetic  champion 
of  the  Imperial  idea.  Another  strikes  us  when  we  turn  from  Africa 
to  Australia.  The  controversy  over  the  Privy  Council  clause  in  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Bill  has  excited  undue  attention  consider- 
ing its  real  importance  in  comparison  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  measure.  What  is  really  significant  is  the  startled  surprise  of 
Ministers,  Parliament,  and  the  Press  in  this  country,  on  finding  that 
having  allowed — and  indeed  invited — the  Australian  people  to  make 
themselves  an  independent  and  autonomous  Eepublic,  they  have  almost 
taken  us  at  our  word.  No  doubt  the  alteration  insisted  on  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  the  74th  clause  of  the  original  Draft  Bill  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  and  one  to  which  reasonable  people  in  Australia  should  take 
no  exception,  for  it  certainly  is  not  a  disadvantage  to  them  that,  in  a 
minute  number  of  intricate  and  important  cases,  they  should  be  reserved 
the  final  right  of  Appeal  to  a  stronger  Tribunal  than  any  colonial  court 
is  likely  to  be  for  generations  to  come.  On  the  practical  ground  most  of 
the  arguments  are  in  favour  of  the  Downing  Street  contention.  But 
one  can  understand,  and  even  sympathise  with,  the  view  of  those  who 
framed  the  Commonwealth  Bill  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  brought 
over  by  the  delegates.  If,  they  said,  we  are  going  to  make  our  own 
Constitution  for  ourselves,  if  we  are  to  be  permitted  the  power  to  alter 
that  Constitution  fundamentally  at  our  own  good  will  and  pleasure, 
whenever  we  please,  then  surely  we  might  as  well  leave  it  to  our 
judges  to  say  what  the  Constitution  is.  It  is  with  unfeigned  asto- 
nishment that  many  persons  in  Australia  learn  that  this  legal  tie  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  links  of  Empire  and  bulwarks  of  the  Preroga- 
tive. If  that  were  the  case  some  of  them  may  think  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  explain  to  them  ab  initio — say  at  the  period  of  the 
Adelaide  or  Sydney  conference — that  certain  limitations  would  be  im- 
posed on  their  activity  in  nation-building.  They  would  scarcely  have 
raised  serious  objections  if  the  restrictions.had  gone  a  good  deal  beyond 
the  question  of  the  Appellate  Jurisdiction.  The  Commonwealth  Bill, 
though  in  many  ways  an  ingenious  and  boldly  conceived  measure, 
very  creditable  to  the  constructive  ability  of  Australian  politicians, 
contains  many  blemishes  and  defects.  Mr.  Chamberlain  admitted, 
in  the  speech  with  which  he  laid  it  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  14th  of  May,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  have  been 
glad  to  make  several  alterations,  if  their  hands  had  not  been  tied  by 
the  Australian  referendum.  So  the  new  Commonwealth  starts  life 
with  a  constitution  which  British  statesmanship  might  have  amended 
if  it  could  have  brought  itself  to  take  the  necessary  trouble  in  time. 
That,  it  is  true,  would  have  needed  a  certain  amount  of  moral  courage 
— much  more  than  Downing  Street  had  for  many  years  cared  to  display. 
It  might  have  exposed  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  charge  of  meddling 
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with  the  internal  affairs  of  responsible  colonies,  and  it  would  certainly 
have  aroused  some  unfavourable  criticism  at  the  Antipodes  and  at 
home.  Intervention  always  offends  somebody,  and  needs  to  be 
justified  by  energy  and  a  determined  conviction.  It  is  much  less 
exhausting  to  leave  things  alone  whenever  a  plausible  excuse  can 
be  found. 

But  the  trouble  comes  later.  We  tried  to  shuffle  South  Africa 
off  our  hands,  by  inducing  it  to  federate,  when  none  of  the  elements 
of  federation  existed.  We  failed,  and  after  having  annexed  the 
Transvaal  in  one  fit  of  ignorance  and  let  it  go  in  another,  we  did 
not  deem  it  worth  while  to  look  into  the  future,  or  to  consider  the 
probable  consequences  of  handing  over  large,  undeveloped,  possibly 
very  rich,  territories  to  a  batch  of  uneducated  cattle-drovers. 
But  we  did  not  know  that  there  was  to  be  a  mining  rush  to  the 
Transvaal  ?  We  could  not  foresee  Johannesburg ;  but  there  were 
goldfields  and  diggers  in  the  Eepublic  before  1881,  and  with 
diamonds  in  the  Orange  Free  State  and  Grriqualand  West,  we  might 
have  anticipated  a  good  deal  of  what  has  happened.  When  we  gave 
the  Boers  self-government,  we  should  have  seen  that  the  wire-pullers 
of  Pretoria  and  the  peasants  of  the  veldt  would  get  into  difficulties, 
in  dealing  with  an  alien  population,  an  advancing  industrial  move- 
ment, and  a  tract  of  country  much  too  large  for  them.  And  we  have 
done  the  same  thing  elsewhere.  We  have  thrown  vast  territories 
and  great  resources  into  the  lap  of  small  bodies  of  squatters  and 
settlers  with  a  most  reckless  liberality. 

Take  the  case  of  Western  Australia.  Here  we  have  a  problem 
in  many  respects  similar  to  that  which  has  distracted  South 
Africa.  In  several  particulars  the  resemblance  is  startlingly  close, 
as  was  pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  this  Eeview  last  winter.1  Many 
of  the  elements  of  disorder  in  the  two  continents  are  the  same. 
In  Western  Australia,  as  in  the  Transvaal,  there  is  a  large  population 
of  mining  residents,  who  complain  that  they  are  treated  like  '  helots ' 
— to  use  Sir  Alfred  Milner's  term — by  the  privileged  agricultural 
burghers.  They  urge  that  they  are  denied  fair  representation,  so 
that  the  burghers  monopolise  political  power ;  that  the  administration 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  knot  of  politicians  and  place-hunters  at  Perth — 
I  had  almost  written  Pretoria ;  that  they  have  made  the  colony 
wealthy  by  their  enterprise  and  capital,  only  to  see  a  large  part  of 
the  fruits  of  their  industry  drawn  from  them  by  excessive  taxation, 
which  is  expended  mainly  outside  their  own  district ;  that  they  are 
burdened  by  oppressive  railway  rates  and  denied  access  to  the  port 
which  is  the  natural  outlet  to  the  Groldfields,  and  so  on.  The 
.  Kalgoorlie  '  Uitlanders/  like  the  Johannesburgers,  have  sent  a 
petition  to  the  Queen,  signed  by  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 
those  who  forwarded  the  famous  memorial  which  set  the  ball  rolling 

1  See  '  South  African  Problems '  in  Nineteenth  Century  for  December  1899, 
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in  South  Africa  and  led  to  the  Bloemfontein  Conference.  The  case 
is  fully  and  temperately  set  forth  in  this  petition,  and  in  the  Mani- 
festo of  the  Eastern  Groldfields  Keform  League  of  Western  Australia, 
both  of  which  documents  are  in  the  last  Blue-book  relating  to 
Australian  Federation.2  The  same  official  compilation  contains  a 
statement  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  from  Dr.  Paget  Thurston,  in  which 
the  parallel  between  West  Australia  and  the  Transvaal  is  asserted 
with  the  most  uncompromising  directness.  '  We  have  here/  says 
the  writer,  *  a  Boer  and  Outlander  question  almost  parallel  to  that  in 
the  Transvaal.  As  an  Outlander  I  appeal  to  you.'  Dr.  Thurston  adds  : 
'  The  old  West  Australians  openly  speak  as  if  the  colony  was  theirs, 
and  we  were  interlopers  who  have  no  course  open  to  us  but  to  leave  the 
<3olony  if  we  are  dissatisfied/  This  has  a  very  familiar  sound,  and  so 
has  the  following : 

The  great  bulk  of  the  taxation  is  levied  through  duties  on  food  and  drink.  As 
the  Boer  party  includes  all  the  agricultural  producers,  and  the  Outlanders  include 
the  great  bulk  of  the  consumers,  this  acts  injuriously  on  us  in  two  ways.  It  puts 
a  frightful  load  on  the  Outlander  taxpayer,  and  enables  the  Boer  producer  to  com- 
mand a  very  high  price  for  his  food-stuffs.  Owing  to  the  limitation  of  the  market 
by  excessive  protection,  many  articles  of  common  use  reach  famine  prices  at  times. 
In  the  three  years  I  have  been  here,  for  instance,  potatoes  have  been  £22  10s.  a 
ton ;  apples,  2s.  6d.  a  pound ;  oranges,  5s.  a  dozen ;  new-laid  eggs,  4s.  a  dozen  (at 
the  time  of  writing,  3s.  6^.).  Fresh  butter  is  practically  unobtainable  for  ten 
months  in  the  year,  and  common  country  wine  (such  as  I  used  to  buy  for  3d.  and 
4d.  a  bottle  in  the  Canary  Islands)  is  here  2s.  a  bottle.  I  ask  you,  Sir,  whether 
any  other  place  in  Her  Majesty's  Empire  (not  physically  inaccessible)  can  show 
prices  one  half  as  high  during  the  past  three  years  ? 

Nor  does  the  ominous  kind  of  hint  that  preceded  the  Jameson 
Raid  fail  to  be  uttered.  Only  three  terminations,  according  to  Dr. 
Thurston,  are  possible  if  Sir  John  Forrest  does  not  modify  his 
Krugerite  policy  towards  the  mining  settlers  : 

(1)  Separation  of  the  goldfields. — This  would  be  only  fair  to  the  goldfields  ; 
but  thousands  of  Outlanders  have  settled  in  the  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and  this 
step  would  not  redress  their  wrongs.     The  practical  result  of  this  step  would  be 
prosperity  for  the  goldfields,  but  almost  ruin  for  the  rest  of  the  colony. 

(2)  Revolution. — I  fear  this  is  much  more  probable  than  is  generally  thought. 
Unless  a  material  change  takes  place  quickly  there  will  be  bloodshed  in  this 
colony. 

(3)  General  depression,  practically  equivalent  to  bankruptcy. 

Separation,  however,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  colony,  which  would 
include  the  Groldfields  district  and  come  down  to  the  sea,  and  would 
immediately  join  the  Australian  Federation,  is  the  remedy  officially 
proposed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Outlanders. 

This  Western  Australia  question  seems  to  deserve  special 
attention  at  the  present  moment,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place 

2  Cd.  158,  May  1900. 
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it  ought  to  throw  a  side-light  on  the  South  African  problem,  and 
assist  us  towards  a  settlement  in  that  perturbed  quarter.  It  at  least 
may  induce  us  to  see  that  the  Transvaal  troubles  have  arisen  nofc 
entirely  because  of  .the  perverted  ambitions  of  Dutch  politicians  and 
the  fanatical  pride  of  the  Dutch  burghers,  but  also  through  natural 
causes— causes  which  operate  even  where  there  is  no  racial  dissen- 
sion to  exacerbate  the  conflict  of  interests.  It  is  the  ancient  quarrel 
between  Town  and  Country,  between  the  New  Settlers  and  the  Old, 
between  the  Agrarian  interest  and  the  Financial.  It  is  not  peculiar 
to  Africa  or  to  Australia ;  but  it  is  sure  to  arise  in  the  most  acute- 
form  when  a  population  of  villagers  and  farmers,  who  have  possessed 
a  monopoly  of  political  power,  find  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
swamped  by  an  inrush  of  mining  immigrants  from  the  outside 
world.  The  older  settlers,  conservatives,  and  lovers  of  tradition,  as- 
those  who  are  rooted  to  the  soil  tend  to  be,  do  not  like  the  strangers, 
with  their  hustling  ways  and  disturbing  ideas.  The  dislike  is 
usually  returned  with  interest.  Each  party  has  a  certain  contempt 
for  the  other.  The  prospector  has  no  patience  with  a  man  who 
would  rather  be  comfortable  than  rich ;  the  countryman  looks  down 
on  the  cockney,  who  cannot  shoot  or  ride,  and  sits  all  day  behind 
an  office  desk.  The  farmer  feels  too  that  he  is  really  the  citizen 
with  '  a  stake  in  the  country.'  There  he  has  been  born,  there  he- 
will  lay  his  bones,  there  he  hopes  his  children  will  live  and  die  after 
him.  The  '  Uitlander '  he  thinks  is  different.  He  is  a  migratory 
creature,  here  to-day,  gone  to-morrow ;  leaving  his  womankind 
behind  him  in  some  distant  land,  and  ready  to  depart  as  soon  as  he 
has  scraped  his  l  pile '  out  of  the  earth.  The  sentiment  was  candidly 
avowed  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Parker,  Q  C.,  the  representative  of  Sir  John? 
Forrest  and  the  West  Australian  Ministry,  at  the  Conference  of 
Australian  Delegates  held  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  5th  of  ApriL 
Sir  Philip  Fysh,  the  Agent-General  for  Tasmania,  was  cross-ques- 
tioning Mr.  Parker  on  the  alleged  wrongs  of  the  Coolgardie  miners, 
and  tried  to  show  that  these  settlers  were  practically  unrepresented 
in  the  Perth  Assembly.  I  give  the  questions  and  answers  from  the- 
Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  in  the  latest  blue-book.3 

Sir  P.  Fysh :  You  say  your  settled  districts  would  be  represented  by  about 
45,000  people,  who  eight  years  ago  were  the  numbers  of  your  census ;  and  since- 
then  you  say  that  120,000  have  come  in  by  the  reasonable  advantages  offered  by 
the  larger  population,  and  chiefly  by  the  attraction  of  the  goldfields :  however, 
put  in  your  own  way,  it  is  a  question  between  100,000  and  70,000 — 100,000  in  the- 
settled  places  and  70,000  in  the  goldfields — therefore  the  protection  with  respect 
to  the  products  of  your  people  would  be  considerably  limited  so  far  as  the  number 
of  the  population  is  concerned.  The  greater  portion  of  your  population  would  be- 
those  who  have  to  pay  the  extra  price  by  reason  of  this  tariff  which  you  propose 
to  impose.  That  is  what  I  wish  to  make  out. 

3  Cd.  158,  p.  44. 
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Mr.  Parker :  Probably. 

•Sir  P.  Fysh  :  You  accept  that  ? 

Mr.  Parker:  The  portions,  but  you  must  bear  in  mind  although  it  is  the  greater 
portion  of  the  population  it  is  not  the  best  portion  of  the  population  of  the  colony 9 
'because,  after  all,  it  is  those  who  settle,  those  who  produce,  who  are  the  most 
desirable  colonists.  That  is  why  we  desire  if  possible  to  encourage  those  engaged 
•in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

When  we  recollect  that  this  is  the  statement  of  a  highly 
educated  and  intelligent  colonial  lawyer,  voicing  the  sentiments  of 
a  body  of  voters  of  our  own  blood  and  race,  we  may  make  some 
allowance  for  the  obstinate  Dutch  Conservatism  that  has  led  to 
disaster.  The  attempt  to  stem  back  the  tide  of  modern  innovating 
progress  is  wrong  and  must  be  futile ;  but  it  is  not  wholly  unnatural. 

The  second  point  brought  out  by  the  West  Australian  crisis  is  the 
deplorable  neglect  of  the  Imperial  authorities  in  saddling  a  colony 
with  the  burden  of  a  responsibility  utterly  disproportionate  to  its 
imeans  and  capacity.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  West  Australian 
question  at  all.  What  excuse  can  we  plead  for  handing  over  to  the 
few  thousand  electors,  thinly  scattered  along  a  fringe  of  coast,  the 
disposal  of  a  million  square  miles  of  country,  which  even  in  1893 
was  known  to  be  rich  in  minerals  ?  When  Western  Australia 
received  full  parliamentary  government  it  had  60,000  inhabitants  ; 
and  the  area  they  were  expected  to  control  is  1,500  miles  long 
and  1,000  miles  wide.  The  population  of  Westmoreland  to  rule  a 
•territory  larger  than  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Austria, 
taken  together  !  The  idea  is  absurd,  and  a  culpable  disregard  of  the 
future  interests  of  the  Australian  continent  was  shown  in  carrying  it 
into  practice.  The  result  is  that  within  seven  years  of  the  grant  of 
the  Constitution  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony  are  simmering 
with  fierce  discontent,  agitating  for  separation,  and  threatening 
revolt  if  it  is  denied  them.  No  wonder  the  burghers  made  mistakes. 
If  you  put  a  child  in  charge  of  a  complicated  machine,  needing 
scientific  knowledge  and  skill,  you  cannot  be  surprised  if  the  works 
go  wrong. 

Even  now  it  is  not  certain  that  we  are  realising  the  full  measure 
of  the  responsibility  towards  Western  Australia  cast  upon  the  Colonial 
Office  by  the  laxity  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  two  immediate  predecessors. 
The  Colonial  Secretary  has  deferred  his  final  answer  to  the  Goldfields 
Petition  until  the  comments  of  the  Perth  Ministry  upon  that  document 
have  been  received  and  considered.  But  he  has  sent  a  provisional 
reply  to  the  representatives  of  the  petitioners  in  London.  He 
sees  the  solution  of  the  matter  in  getting  Western  Australia 
somehow  into  the  new  Commonwealth.  In  a  communication  to 
Mr.  Walter  Griffiths,  one  of  the  Goldfields  delegates,  the  Colonial 
Secretary  says : 
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The  decision  of  the  Government  of  Western  Australia  to  summon  Parliament 
immediately  with  the  view  to  the  passing  of  a  measure  for  the  submission  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  to  the  electors  of  the  colony  has  removed  the  chief  of  the 
grievances  put  forward  in  the  petition  and  has  opened  up  an  early  prospect  of - 
obtaining  the  object  which  the  petitioners  had  in  view.  An  answer  will  be  returned 
to  the  petition  after  a  careful  consideration  of  its  terms  and  of  the  comments  of 
the  Government  of  the  colony  thereon,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  trusts  that  before  an 
answer  can  be  returned  the  people  of  the  colony  will  have  decided  to  join  the 
Commonwealth,  for  the  government  of  which,  in  that  event,  it  will  be  to  deal  with 
the  grievances  alleged  in  the  petition  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  exclusively  within 
the  province  of  the  Parliament  and  Government  of  Western  Australia. 

In  other  words,  let  the  Federation  dispose  of  the  matter.  But- 
the  delegates  point  out  that  this  might  not  remove  their  grievances. 
The  Federal  Parliamenb  would  have  no  power  to  compel  the 
dominant  party  in  the  Perth  Assembly  either  to  redistribute  seats 
fairly,  or  to  divide  the  colony,  so  as  to  create  '  Home  Kule  for  the 
Rand.'  True,  ice  should  have  washed  our  hands  of  the  affair,  and 
could  tell  the  malcontent  Uitlanders  that  it  was  none  of  our  business. 
But  if  Perth  still  remained  obstinate,  and  Coolgardie  in  consequence 
began  to  carry  out  some  of  those  ugly  projects  hinted  at  by  Dr. 
Thurston,  it  might  become  our  business  in  an  embarrassing  fashion. 
At  any  rate,  it  does  not  seem  quite  fair  to  the  new  Commonwealth 
to  start  it  in  life  with  this  grave  question,  still  unsettled,  upon  its- 
hands. 

The  real  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
colonies,  and  even  with  regulating  their  relations  towards  one 
another,  is  the  undefined  constitutional  position  in  which  they  stand 
towards  the  Imperial  Government.  The  legislative  authority  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  denied  in  theory,  but  it 
is  scarcely  accepted  in  practice,  by  colonial  statesmen  and  their 
constituents.  The  elector  of  Victoria  does  not  see  what  the  elector 
of  Lancashire  has  to  do  with  his  affairs.  The  best  colonial  constitu- 
tionalists, like  Mr.  Alpheus  Todd,  almost  seem  to  claim  a  concurrent 
and  equal  status  for  the  various  parliaments  of  the  Empire.  They 
do  not  deny  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  in  fact  they  place  it  a 
good  deal  higher  than  most  English  writers.  The  orthodox  colonial 
view  is  that  the  Queen  rules  a  colony  by  the  advice  of  her  local 
Executive  Council ;  what  colonists  are  jealous  of  is  the  intrusion  of 
another  executive  which  is  nominated  by  a  party  majority  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  But  as  things  stand  'the  Crown'  cannot  act 
except  by  the  advice  of  a  Minister ;  and  stripped  of  ceremony  and 
technicality  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  even  the  Royal  Prerogative  in 
colonial  matters  can  be  exercised  except  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Thus  we  get  .back  to  the  leader  of  the  English 
partisan  majority  after  all.  If  we  had  a  true  Imperial  Ministry — not 
liable  to  be  thrown  out,  let  us  say,  on  public-houses  in  Wales  or 
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ground-values   in    London   or   some    other   subject   in   which   the 
colonies  had  no  interest  whatever — it  would  be  different. 

The  question  is  a  large  one,  and  there  is  an  obvious  temptation 
to  believe  that  there  is  no  occasion  even  to  raise  it.  But  we  have 
had  some  rude  lessons  lately,  and  we  must  begin  to  doubt  whether, 
with  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  colonial  relations,  our  present 
loose  and  anomalous  system  can  last  much  longer. 

SIDNEY  Low. 
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SWISS  RIFLE   CLUBS 


ON  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  past  few  months,  when  the 
importance  of  popularising  rifle-shooting  as  a  national  pastime  has 
been  advocated  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  Swiss  system  of  rifle  clubs  as  simple,  practical,  and 
worthy  of  adoption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  As  an  old  officer  of 
Volunteers,  and  commandant  on  two  occasions  of  the  Indian  team  at 
Wimbledon,  I  have  long  been  interested  in  rifle-shooting  ;  and  pass- 
ing part  of  my  time  in  Switzerland,  and  being  a  member  of  the  local 
rifle  clubs,  I  have  some  experience  of  the  system  as  obtaining  in  the 
cantons.  The  notes  thus  made  may  perhaps  assist  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  position,  by  explaining  the  great  differences  in  the 
conditions  of  the  two  countries.  The  recent  publication  of  the 
Siviss  Statistical  Abstract1  for  1899,  and  an  article  on  rifle  clubs 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kindler2  of  Zurich,  enable  me  to  add  the 
latest  figures  of  the  progress  of  the  system  throughout  the  con- 
federation. 

Shooting  has  been  a  national  pastime  in  Switzerland  'from  time 
immemorial.  The  conditions  of  the  country  and  of  the  times  have 
favoured  it  so  that  the  proficiency  of  the  Swiss  in  their  arms  of 
defence  has  become  traditional.  Associations  and  societies  for 
matches  and  prizes  have  existed  for  centuries.  Many  of  the  present 
rifle  clubs  are  the  survivals  of  local  clubs  established  for  practice 
with  the  cross-bow  long  before  gunpowder  was  thought  of,  and 
preserve  in  their  armouries  the  records,  weapons,  and  prizes  of 
successive  generations  of  their  members.  The  Federal  Government, 
recognising  the  importance  of  the  proficiency  of  the  population  in 
the  national  arm  of  defence,  has  dovetailed  the  system  of  rifle-clubs 
into  the  military  organisation  on  practical  lines  providing  for  the 
convenience  of  the  public  and  the  requirements  of  the  State.  The 
military  organisation  is  fully  described  in  the  published  text-books 
on  the  subject,  and,  although  any  detailed  statements  of  the  methods 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article,  some  few  points  must  be  noticed 
as  explaining  the  connection  between  the  Army  and  the  clubs.  It 

1  Statist.  Jahrbuch  dcr  Schrveiz,  1899. 

2  Illust.  Jalirbuch  der  Schweiz.  Armee,  1900. 
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lias  been  said  that,  in  Switzerland,  every  man  who  is  not  a  convict 
or  a  cripple  has  to  serve  as  a  soldier  ;  and,  although  the  description 
may  not  be  quite  accurate,  the  system  provides  for  the  military 
training  of  the  mass  of  the  adult  male  population.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  all  young  men  have  to  present  themselves  before  the 
recruiting  committee  of  their  circle,  and  are  subjected  to  a  physical 
and  educational  test,  according  to  the  results  of  which  they  are 
drafted  into  the  several  branches  of  the  service,  or  put  back  for  a 
period  to  develop,  or  permanently  '  cast '  as  unfit.  Exemptions  are 
i'ew,  and  do  not  extend,  as  in  some  countries,  to  the  only  sons  of 
widows,  and  other  special  bread-winners.  Certain  employes  of  the 
posts,  telegraphs,  and  railways,  although  they  have  to  go  through 
the  recruits'  course,  do  not  serve  the  further  terms,  it  being  considered 
that  to  draw  upon  the  trained  members  of  these  departments  might 
be  to  dislocate  important  organisations  which  would  be  fully  occupied 
in  public  duties  in  a  time  of  emergency.  All  those  exempted  have 
to  pay  a  military  tax,  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale  according  to  means. 
A  man  who  is  convicted  of  criminal  offence  forfeits  the  rights  of 
citizenship  and  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  army.  On  attaining 
their  twentieth  year,  recruits  go  into  training  for  fifty  days  (the  term 
varying  slightly  according  to  the  arm  of  the  service  to  which  they 
have  been  attached)  at  the  headquarters  of  the  military  division  in 
which  their  commune  or  parish  is  included.  Near  the  garrison  town 
it;  a  military  rifle  range  of  sufficient  extent  to  admit  of  volley  firing, 
practice  at  the  long  ranges,  &c. ;  and  at  Wallenstadt  and  one  or  two 
other  centres  are  musketry  schools,  where  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  undergo  a  more  elaborate  training  in  this 
important  branch  of  their  duties.  The  recruit  returns  to  his  village, 
taking  with  him  his  rifle  and  uniform,  and,  even  if  he  has  not  learnt 
something  of  it  earlier,  some  acquaintance  with  his  weapon.  For  the 
next  twelve  years  he  has  to  put  in  three  weeks  with  his  battalion 
every  second  year.  He  then  passes  into  the  Landwehr  for  another 
torm  of  twelve  years,  during  which  he  has  eight  days'  duty  every 
four  years.  At  last  he  reaches  the  Landsturm,  which  entails  but 
one  day's  inspection  in  the  year,  and  one  day's  musketry  course  to 
keep  his  hand  in.  The  Swiss  military  system,  although  it  includes 
nearly  the  whole  male  population  in  its  net,  aims  at  a  result  causing 
the  least  avoidable  inconvenience  to  individuals,  and  the  least  dis- 
turbance of  the  industry  of  the  country.  It  is  necessary  that  the  recruit, 
between  the  periods  he  is  called  upon  to  leave  his  work  and  rejoin 
his  battalion  3  for  training,  should  keep  himself  in  practice  with  his 

8  The  arrangements  for  recruiting,  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  men  when  they 
move  from  place  to  place  while  absent  from  their  battalions,  for  securing  their 
attendance  and  shooting  the  course,  are  all  based  on  an  excellent  system  of  registra- 
tion, which  with  a  small  and  well-distributed  population  is  an  undertaking  of  com- 
parative ease. 
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weapon,  and  should  what  we  call  shoot  his  musketry  course.  It  is 
here  that  the  rifle-club  system  comes  in.  When  a  man  is  with  his 
battalion,  he  shoots  his  course  at  the  military  range.  But  during 
the  periods  he  is  at  home,  he  does  this  at  his  village,  a  condition 
being  that  he  must  be  a  member  of  the  local  rifle  club.  Thus,  unless  he 
fails  to  fulfil  the  prescribed  conditions,  is  he  saved  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  leaving  home  and  attending  at  military  headquarters. 

For  this  purpose  every  commune  or  parish  where  a  rifle  club  is 
established  is  required  by  law  to  provide  and  maintain  a  rifle  range 
for  the  use  of  the  members.  Each  member  of  the  club  who  fulfils 
certain  conditions  receives  a  grant  from  the  Confederation,  on  the 
scale  to  be  noticed  later.  In  country  districts,  where  the  physical 
conditions  are  favourable,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  providing 
ranges ;  and  as  the  community  is  interested  in  the  arrangement, 
and  everything  is  controlled  by  the  popular  vote,  the  matter  is 
promptly  carried  through.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where 
the  population  is  more  dense  and  land  valuable,  and  where  the 
difficulties  may  be  greater,  the  parishes  are  authorised,  when 
necessary,  to  apply  the  'expropriation '  law  of  the  1st  of  May  1850, 
which  provides  for  land  being  taken  up  for  purposes  of  public  utility. 
That  the  general  feeling  and  convenience  is  much  in  favour  of 
sufficient  accommodation  being  provided,  and  that  the  club  system  is 
general,  the  following  figures  will  show. 

In  the  year  1898,  the  latest  for  which  statistics  are  available, 
3,447  rifle  clubs  with  210,524  members  existed  in  Switzerland.  The 
total  population  is  just  under  three  millions — the  adult  male  popula- 
tion is  not  given  separately  in  the  statistical  returns  at  hand — but, 
making  allowance  for  women,  old  men,  and  children,  the  figures 
indicate  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  available  men  are 
included  in  the  clubs. 

The  latest  figures  of  the  rifle  ranges  referring  to  the  year  1895 
are  not  complete,  as  the  number  inspected  only  is  shown,  suggesting 
that  some  few  may  not  have  been  visited,  while  the  past  five  years 
have  probably  seen  some  addition  to  the  number.  The  statistics 
relate  to  2,735  places  visited.  Of  these  118  had  a  range  of  300 
metres,4  1,683  were  of  400  metres,  500  of  500  metres,  and  434  of 
600  metres  and  upwards.  These  figures  do  not  include  the  military 
ranges  at  divisional  headquarters  or  at  the  musketry  schools.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  400  metre  ranges  were  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  distance  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  the  obligatory  military  course.  Of  these  2,735 
ranges,  2,080  were  what  may  be  termed  simple  ranges,  without 
butts  or  mechanical  marking  apparatus,  and  were  probably  lines 
marked  out  in  front  of  a  convenient  hill,  thus  showing  the  advantages 

4  A  metre  =  3-28  feet,  or  roughly  1^  yard,  so  that  for  purposes  of  calculation  300 
metres  may  be  taken  at  330  yards,  500  metres  at  550  yards,  and  so  on. 
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in  this  respect  provided  by  the  physical  features  of  the  country;  361 
ranges  had  sheds,  and  mechanical  marking  appliances — the  vanishing 
targets  familiar  at  Bisley  and  elsewhere;  184  had  these  appliances 
but  no  sheds — butts  presumably  being  unnecessary  ; 5  while  110  were 
provided  with  sheds  and  ordinary  marking  arrangements  only.  7*9 
per  cent,  of  the  ranges  were  pronounced  to  fulfil  all  the  necessary 
conditions  of  safety  and  convenience,  i.e.  proximity  to  the  villages 
&c.  Of  the  balance,  4  per  cent,  failed  in  respect  to  the  position  of 
the  sites  in  the  latter  respect;  the  balance  being  nearly  equally 
divided  between  the  insufficiency  of  the  arrangements  for  the  safety 
of  the  public  or  of  the  markers. 

The  number  of  communes,  or  parishes,  in  Switzerland  is  3,185, 
so  that  the  figure  3,447  would  give  more  than  one  rifle  club  to  each 
parish,  while  the  2,735  ranges  would  seem  to  leave  some  350 
parishes  unprovided  for. 

These  differences  are  accounted  for  as  follows.  The  cities  and 
towns  have  often  more  than  one  rifle  club,  and  sometimes  more  than 
one  range  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  numerous  members; 
whilst  neighbouring  small  villages  may  select  some  convenient  point 
on  the  boundary  as  a  range  sufficient  for  the  residents.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  *  installations '  at  the  ranges  is  also  similarly  explained. 
Near  a  town  the  arrangements  are  more  elaborate  and  well  appointed, 
the  members  being  numerous  and  well-to-do,  while  a  convenient 
hill  and  a  couple  of  targets  may  suffice  for  the  requirements  of  a 
^mall  agricultural  community. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Swiss  rifle  clubs  receive  the 
countenance  of  and  support  of  the  Confederation  are  contained  in 
i;he  decree  of  the  15th  of  February  1893,  subject  to  slight  modifica- 
tions, relating  to  the  firing  exercises,  published  in  the  spring  of  each 
year  in  the  musketry  programme  of  the  military  department  at 
Sern. 

Each  club  must  number  at  least  ten  members.  Certain  standard 
rules  have  to  be  followed,  while  the  by-laws  have  to  be  sanctioned 
oy  the  musketry  officer  of  the  circle — who,  with  the  members  of  the 
Musketry  Committee  of  the  territorial  battalion  to  which  the  parish 
belongs,  controls  the  work.  Registers  have  to  be  kept  according  to 
] Described  forms,  and  an  annual  report  of  results  has  to  be  submitted. 
The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee,  with  the  usual 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  to  which  is  added  an  important 
officer,  in  the  person  of  the  '  Schutzenmeister,'  or  musketry  captain 
(tf  the  team  or  club,  who  is  specially  charged  with  instruction  and 
v/ith  the  military  side  of  the  proceedings. 

Theoretically  a  club  may  be  entirely  non-military.  The  members 
may  be  foreigners,  like  myself,  or  amateurs,  or  men  exempt  from 

5  There  is  generally  a  walled  stand  behind  the  targets  to  take  the  bullet ;  hardly 
•what  can  be  called  a  butt. 
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military  service,  and  they  may  shoot  with  any  rifles  and  adopt  what 
programme  suits  them  best.  In  such  case  the  club  would  earn  no 
grant  from  the  Federation.  But  as  most  of  the  men  in  the  parish 
have  to  shoot  their  military  course,  the  military  side  of  the  club 
is  strongly  developed.  The  annual  programme  is  published  early 
in  the  spring,  and  by  the  end  of  June  every  man  of  the  fillite  and 
Landwehr  who  is  not  called  up  to  the  battalion,  and  some  of  the 
armed  Landsturm,  have  to  shoot  their  military  musketry  course. 
Obviously  it  is  convenient  to  do  this  at  the  village  range  close  to 
•one's  own  door,  and  nearly  every  one  complies.  Those  who  fail  are 
reported,  and  have  to  put  in  three  days'  duty,  and  shoot  their  course 
at  military  headquarters,  bearing  all  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
•of  the  journey,  and  absence  from  the  village  and  work. 

The  obligatory  course  is  as  follows  :  military  rifles  are  used — i.e. 
the  1897  pattern  7'5  mm.  calibre  for  the  iUite  and  Landwehr;  the 
Vatterli  10 '4  mm.  for  the  Landsturm.  Firing  conditions,  military — 
that  is,  no  rests  or  cover  to  be  used  &c. 

Exercise  I.  Five  to  ten  shots  kneeling  at  300  metres  ;  6  target 
I -80  m.  or  nearly  6  feet  square. 

Exercise  II.  Five  to  ten  shots  standing,  at  300  metres,  at  target 
as  above. 

Exercise  III.  Five  to  ten  shots  prone,  at  400  metres,  at  target 
-as  above. 

Exercise  IV.  Five  to  ten  shots  kneeling,  at  300  metres,  target 
figure  of  a  man,  T80  by  50  or  about  6  feet  by  20  inches. 

Each  man  has  to  fire  at  least  five  shots  in  each  exercise.  If  he 
makes  twelve  points  with  the  new  rifle,  or  ten  with  the  Vatterli, 
on  the  G-foot  target,  and  three  consecutive  hits  on  the  figure-target, 
he  passes  out,  and  need  not  fire  more  than  these  obligatory  five 
shots  in  each  exercise.  If  not,  he  has  to  go  on  to  a  maximum  of  ten 
shots,  and  thus  completes  his  course.  Although  the  firing  of  ten  shots 
at  each  exercise,  even  without  hitting  the  target,  puts  a  man  through 
his  course,  his  failure  to  score  the  necessary  points  is  noted  against 
iiim  in  a  special  column  of  the  register,  and  if  he  escapes  for  the  year 
he  is  the  subject  of  attention  the  next  time  he  is  called  up  for  ser- 
vice with  his  battalion.  The  shooting,  however,  on  the  whole  is 
good ;  and,  as  the  failure  to  score  means  paying  for  cartridges  out 
-of  one's  own  pocket,  the  man  has  a  direct  interest  in  shooting 
•carefully. 

The  scoring  on  the  6-foot  square  target  is  as  follows  : 

Bullseye      (25  metres,  or  nearly  10  inches)  5  points 
Inner  50      „  „         20       „       4      „ 

White  ring   50      „  „         20       „       3      „ 

Blue  ring      50      „  „         20       „       2      „ 

Corners  1  point 

6  The  metre  is  3-28  feet,  or  roughly  1^  yard. 
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Three  decent  hits,  then,  with  the  new  rifle,  or  two  bullseyes 
with  the  Vatterli,  will  score  the  necessary  points,  but  the  man  must 
still  fire  the  full  five  shots  at  each  exercise. 

Each  member  who  completes  these  four  exercises  under  the 
above  conditions  receives  a  grant  of  1P80  franc.  No  ammunition  is 
supplied  free,  but  the  Confederation  issue  it  to  clubs  at  60  francs 
per  1,000  rounds  for  the  new  rifle,  and  at  40  francs  for  the  Vatterli, 
the  cost  price,  including  all  charges,  being  85  francs  and  50 
francs  per  1,000  respectively.  A  simple  calculation  will  then 
show  that,  unless  the  shooting  is  fairly  good,  the  man  or  the  club 
can  make  little  out  of  the  grant,  as  it  hardly  more  than  pays  for  the 
cartridges  required  for  the  obligatory  course  of  the  military  members. 
1'80  franc  at  the  above  rates  represents,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
members,  thirty  cartridges  at  6  centimes  each,  the  Landsturm  getting 
rather  more  for  the  money.  The  best  shot  must  use  at  least  twenty 
cartridges,  leaving  him  the  value  of  ten  cartridges  or  60  centimes 
in  hand.  For  the  others,  every  cartridge  they  use  over  thirty,  up  to 
the  forty  maximum,  has  to  be  paid  for  by  them  or  the  club.  If  the 
grant  hardly  does  more  than  provide  service  ammunition  for  the 
course,  it  prevents  waste  of  ammunition,  and  encourages  good  shoot- 
ing ;  and,  even  if  the  village  rifle  range  were  used  only  for  the 
obligatory  course  of  the  service  members,  it  is  a  convenience  and 
economy  to  the  people  and  the  State,  as  saving  the  loss  of  time 
which  would  otherwise  be  occupied  in  the  member's  journey  to  and 
fro,  and  a  stay  at  military  headquarters.  If  the  member  is  in  the 
service,  the  results  of  the  shooting  are  entered  by  the  secretary  of 
the  club  in  the  musketry  book,  which  each  soldier  has  to  keep  up, 
and,  on  being  verified  by  the  Sections  Chef,  or  staff-sergeant  of  the 
parish,  is  again  entered  in  the  man's  service  book,  as  a  certificate 
that  the  owner  has  gone  through  his  course  for  the  year.  Those 
who  fail  to  attend  are  reported  to  regimental  headquarters  and 
summoned  in. 

In  1897  154,000  men  went  through  the  exercises  and  earned  the 
grant  under  Course  L,  that  is  the  obligatory  course  for  the  infantry 
of  the  Elite  and  Landwehr.  One  cannot  say  that  they  fired  the 
obligatory  course,  as  the  figures  do  not  distinguish  between  the 
members  who  thus  fulfilled  their  military  duty  and  private  members, 
and  others  who  might  have  shot  the  course  and  earned  the  grant  for 
the  club.  The  latest  available  figures  show  174,1 91  men  in  the  6lite, 
83,283  in  the  Landwehr,  and  271,780  in  the  Landsturm.  Of  the 
iirst,  about  one  half  are  called  up  annually  to  their  battalions  and 
5-hoot  the  course  there,  while  one  quarter  of  the  Landwehr  do  the 
Fame.  A  portion  only  of  the  Landsturm  shoot  a  course,  and  that 
with  the  clubs.  The  cavalry,  engineers,  and  artillery  come  under 
different  rules.  A  rough  computation  indicates  that  a  considerable 
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number  of  men  who  are  not  obliged  to  do  so  join  the  course  which  is 
obligatory  only  for  military  members  of  the  club. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  grant  of  1  franc  20  cents  is  made  to 
each  member  who  fulfils  what  is  termed  the  '  Facultativ '  course, 
under  conditions  similar  to  the  above.  This  course  is  optional,  but 
no  grant  is  earned  unless  the  member  has  fulfilled  the  obligatory 
course. 

Exercise  I. : — 

5  shots  standing,  single  shots — 300  metres  at  the  1'80  metre 

or  6-foot  target. 
5  shots  kneeling,  single  shots — 300  metres  at  the  1'80  metre 

or  6 -foot  target. 

10  shots  (magazine)  in  40  seconds — distance  and  targets  as 
above. 

The  grant  for  the  above  course  to  each  member  is  1  franc  40 
cents. 

Lastly,  the  clubs  are  encouraged  to  undertake  special  '  tactical 
exercises/  judging  distances,  firing  at  unknown  distances,  skirmishing, 
&c.,  for  which  special  subsidies  and  certificates  of  honour  are  granted. 
The  programme  of  these  has  to  be  sanctioned,  and  the  operations 
superintended  and  certified  to  by  a  member  of  the  musketry  com- 
mittee of  the  circle. 

The  grants  earned  by  the  clubs  from  the  Federation  during 
1898  were  as  follows  : — 

Course  I.  (obligatory)  294,191  francs. 

Course  II.  (Facultativ)  53,897  francs. 

Grants  for  tactical  exercises  11,175  francs. 

Ordinarily  the  sums  earned  by  a  member  go  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  club,  to  which  the  cost  of  the  cartridges  of  the  course 
may  be  debited. 

But  these  sums  represent  a  share  only  of  the  expenses  of  the 
clubs.  Practice  and  match  ammunition  are  not  included,  and  are 
purchased  by  the  member  on  the  range.  There  is  a  constant  charge 
during  the  season  for  markers  and  other  incidental  expenses.  The 
sale  of  the  lead  collected  is  some  help,  and  a  grant  of  23  cents  per 
kilogramme  (2^  Ibs.)  is  made  for  cartridge  cases  returned.  The 
balance  is  met  by  a  subscription  from  the  members.  Like  that  of 
everything  else  in  Switzerland  the  management  is  thoroughly 
practical  and  economical,  and  the  small  sum  subscribed,  generally 
about  2  francs  per  member  annually,  covers  all  ordinary  expenses, 
while  the  well-to-do  assist  by  donations  to  swell  the  annual  prize 
fund.  In  many  places  the  subscriptions  cover  insurance  of  members 
and  markers  against  the  risk  of  accidents  on  the  range,  the  premia 
being  small,  experience  showing  that  accidents  are  exceedingly  rare. 
The  average  Swiss  is  remarkably  steady,  quiet,  and  deliberate,  and 
practice  is  carried  on  with  admirable  system  and  precaution.  Care 
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and  economy  are  exercised  in  every  detail.  A  low  crop  is  grown  on 
the  range,  and  damage  is  as  far  as  possible  avoided  by  using  perhaps 
the  road  for  the  firing  point,  and  so  on,  for  all  damage  has  to  be 
made  good  by  the  parish,  that  is  eventually  by  the  people  themselves. 

The  revolver  clubs  for  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
armed  with  the  revolver  work  in  connection  with  this  scheme,  and  a 
revolver  target  is  generally  available  at  all  the  town  ranges.  According 
to  the  latest  returns  the  number  of  these  clubs  in  Switzerland  was 
fifty-one,  with  a  total  of  486  members.  Members  who  fire  thirty 
rounds  at  the  six-foot  target  at  thirty  metres  distance,  and  thirty 
rounds  at  the  same  target  at  sixty  metres,  receive  a  grant  of  three 
francs  each.  Shooting  matches  among  the  officers  are  popular,  and 
can  be  easily  carried  through  in  most  localities,  wherever  a  wall  or  hill 
is  handy,  and  much  attention  is  now  given  to  this  arm  in  Switzer- 
l?ind,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  this  somewhat  difficult  weapon 
is  to  be  of  any  real  use. 

Lastly,  musketry  is  not  overlooked  in  the  boys'  schools,  the  cadet 
corps  going  through  a  course,  and  being  rewarded  with  grants  and 
prizes.  And  to  compulsory  education  in  the  schools  is  added  com- 
pulsory gymnastic  training,  which  assists  the  physical  development 
of  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  helps  them,  when  the  time  comes, 
to  shoot  steadily  and  straight. 

The  whole  of  the  working  of  the  above  arrangements  is 
controlled  by  committees,  a  committee  of  the  club  as  already  noticed, 
and  a  musketry  committee  of  the  territorial  battalion  to  which  the 
parish  belongs.  Detailed  rules  regarding  the  filling  in  of  the  registers 
and  returns,  the  inspection  of  arms,  and  conditions  of  the  exercises, 
precautions  on  the  range,  &c.,  are  issued  by  the  Government,  and 
are  strictly  enforced.7  The  duties  of  a  committee-man  in  a  Swiss 
village,  where  everything  is  managed  by  committees,  are,  as  may 
frequently  be  noticed  by  a  resident,  performed  with  a  care  and  tact 
deserving  of  high  respect,  and  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  the  so- 
called  'figure-head'  committees,  which  have  occasionally  caused 
management  by  committee  to  be  regarded  with  some  suspicion  else- 
where. Notice  of  the  days  on  which  the  military  course  is  to  be 
fired  has  to  be  given  to  the  battalion  committee,  composed  of  officers 
living  in  the  neighbouring  town  or  adjacent  village.  Although  the 
officers  are  all  busy  men,  generally  merchants  or  manufacturers,  they 
find  time  to  ride  over  to  the  range  at  the  appointed  times,  and  to 
superintend  the  work  on  at  least  one  or  two  days  in  the  season.  In 
addition  to  this  they  check  all  the  local  returns,  and  prepare  and 

7  An  instance  of  this  came  recently  under  my  notice.  During  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain,  some  men  who  were  firing  the  obligatory  course,  which  should  be  done  in  the 
open,  took  shelter  in  the  shooting-shed  of  the  club,  and  fired  the  last  few  remaining 
shots  under  cover  from  the  club  stand.  This  was  found  out,  and  the  whole  grant 
of  the  club  for  the  year  forfeited. 
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submit  to  the  musketry  officer  of  the  division,  who  is  on  the  per- 
manent staff,  full  returns  for  the  battalion.  A  leading  manufacturer 
of  this  neighbourhood,  who  is  president  of  the  battalion  musketry 
committee,  very  good-naturedly  left  his  office  recently,  and  showed 
me  at  his  home  the  mass  of  returns  which  he  had  to  check  and 
compile  in  addition  to  his  constant  work  of  inspection  and  othej? 
military  duty.  He  cheerily  remarked  that  it  would  be  difficult  to- 
keep  abreast  of  the  figures  without  the  assistance  of  his  wife.  And 
one  could  not  fail  to  realise  the  excellence  of  the  work  performed  by 
these  officers,  and  the  heavy  drafts  on  their  time  entailed  by  military 
service  under  the  Confederation,  which  are  cheerfully  met  by  them 
and  most  other  members  of  the  community  in  the  performance  of 
what  is  recognised  as  a  necessary  and  national  duty. 

The  above  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  the  military  side  of  the  clubs. 
That  the  other  side  is  strongly  developed  will  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing figures  of  the  cartridges  issued  by  the  Swiss  Government  at  the 
favourable  rates  above  noticed.  For  these  figures  I  am  indebted  to 
Colonel  Kindler  of  Zurich,  the  leading  authority  on  the  subject  in 
Switzerland,  who  has  most  obligingly  rendered  me  much  assistance 
in  supplying  the  latest  statistics,  and  explaining  points  in  the 
published  tables. 

The  number  of  cartridges  used  annually  in  the  military  courses 
above  noticed  is  calculated  by  Colonel  Kindler  to  be  5  millions.  The 
quantity  drawn  by  the  clubs  is  16  millions,  thus  leaving  11  millions  fcvr 
what  may  becalled  l  civil '  shooting.  Thus  then  the  civil  side  may  be 
said  to  be  more  than  double  as  strong  as  the  military.  Taking  the 
course  ammunition  as  an  ordinary  charge  of  the  military  department 
and  applying  the  figures  of  cost  already  quoted,  the  Government  may 
be  said  to  grant  110,OOOZ.  annually  towards  encouraging  civil  musketry 
practice,  while  the  Swiss  clubs  spend  annually  out  of  their  funds 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  on  ammunition.  Of  the  clubs 
it  may  be  said  that  some  members,  when  they  have  fired  the  obligatory 
course,  do  not  trouble  themselves  further,  and  that  an  important 
feature  of  many  of  the  clubs  is  that  the  duty  can  be  performed  near 
home,  without  the  trouble  of  attendance  at  military  headquarters. 
For  all  that,  the  majority  of  the  members  take  a  real  interest  in  rifle 
shooting,  and  regularly  keep  the  village  range  employed  on  Sundays, 
long  after  the  obligatory  course  has  been  completed.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  natural  fondness  for  this  national  sport,  and  partly  perhaps 
to  the  fact  that,  with  the  exception  of  gymnastics  and  bowls,  which 
find  some  favour,  there  is  little  else  in  the  shape  of  games  or  sport  to 
temper  a  holiday.  All  in  the  !Elite,  or  Landwehr,  and  some  in  the 
Landsturm,  have  their  military  rifles  with  them,  and  are  encouraged 
to  use  them  at  the  butts  by  the  issue  of  ammunition  at  the  favourable- 
rates  already  noticed.  The  clubs  can  also  obtain  from  the  Government 
the  loan  of  military  rifles  for  the  use  of  non-military  members. 
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Competitions  are  constantly  got  up  between  villages.  In  the  towns 
matters  are  carried  on  on  a  more  ambitious  scale.  Some  of  the  clubs 
are  rich  and  well  supported  and  have  funds  invested ;  and  the  ranges, 
with  their  pavilions,  rows  of  disappearing  targets,  electric  bells, 
telephones,  and  all  modern  improvements  and  appliances,  leave 
nothing  to  the  most  fastidious  to  desire.  In  some  places  the  shield- 
protected  ranges  are,  I  believe,  in  use,  but  these  have  not  been 
visited  by  me.  The  town  of  Zurich  has  recently  spent,  as  mentioned 
in  Colonel  Kindler's  recent  paper,  f  million  francs  or  30,000£.  in 
providing  a  range  of  400  yards  with  96  six-foot  targets  and  288 
figure  targets.  This  is  used  by  the  clubs,  and  also  by  the  troops, 
but  is  over  and  above  the  extensive  military  ranges  to  be  found  at 
headquarters  of  divisions.  At  Zurich  there  is  yet  a  second  range 
of  400  metres,  which,  with  every  convenience  for  practice,  and  a  large 
^pavilion  for  functions  at  the  annual  fetes,  has  cost  32,0001.  In  the 
smaller  towns,  as  at  Lenzburg,  within  three  miles  of  the  old  castle 
from  which  this  is  written,  one  well-appointed  range  serves  several 
clubs,  the  days  and  hours  for  the  practice  or  prize-shooting  of  each 
'being  arranged  by  the  committees  in  communication.  The  town 
population  groups  itself  into  clubs  according  to  the  means  of  the 
members,  the  less  well-to-do  using  their  military  rifles  and  con- 
tenting themselves  with  a  few  off  days  when  the  obligatory  course 
has  been  completed.  The  richer  clubs  meet  regularly  once  a  week, 
sometimes  oftener,  during  the  season  extending  from  the  1st  of  May 
to  the  1st  of  October.  Match  rifles  with  hair-triggers  are  common, 
and  excellent  results  are  shown  at  300  yards  on  the  popular  six-foot 
target  divided  into  50  rings,  each  ring  having  its  value  according  to 
its  proximity  to  the  bullseye.  The  Swiss  club-shooting  is  as  a  rule, 
save  in  the  military  exercises,  limited  to  300  yards.  And  nearly  all 
shots  are  made  standing.  It  is  held  that  if  a  man  can  in  this  posi- 
tion steadily  hit  a  small  mark  at  this  distance  he  will  do  decently  at 
longer  ranges  ;  and  that  this  practice  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  the 
eye  and  hand  in  training  and  to  ensure  acquaintance  with  and  confi- 
dence in  one's  weapon.  The  range  is  generally  given  up  on  Sundays 
to  the  working  men's  clubs,  and  the  chief  club  in  Lenzburg  meets  on 
a  Monday.  In  the  villages,  Sunday,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  the  day 
for  practice  and  matches.  It  is  not  advanced  that  this  arrangement 
would,  as  matters  now  stand,  be  suited  to  the  conditions  and  prejudices 
of  our  own  country ;  but  it  exactly  fits  in  with  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  population  of  even  this  strongly  Protestant  quarter  of  Switzerland. 
In  these  villages  on  Sundays  there  is  no  afternoon  service,  but 
nearly  everyone,  without  exception,  attends  Divine  service  in  the 
morning,  generally  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  After  service,  the  day  is 
given  up  to  rational  amusement,  in  which  rifle-shooting  is  included. 
Those  who  do  not  take  an  afternoon  walk  with  their  families  through 
the  woods  to  some  favourite  view-point,  go  down  with  them  to  the  range, 
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and  keep  in  their  eyes  and  hands  at  the  targets,  and  perhaps  have 
a  glass  of  exceedingly  mild  local  beer,  or  the  equally  mild  local  wine, 
at  the  tables  under  the  trees  near  the  firing  point.  And  as,  during 
the  whole  term  of  my  residence  here,  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  beggar, 
so  also  have  I  never  seen  any  drunkenness,  or  any  approach  to  rowdi- 
ness  or  misconduct  at  even  the  most  crowded  prize  meetings.  Some 
of  my  well-meaning  guests  have  occasionally  remarked,  when  the 
Sunday  rifle  practice  has  come  under  notice,  that,  although 
such  amusement  is  excellent,  they  would  prefer  to  see  the  practice 
carried  on  '  on  any  other  day.'  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that  there 
are  no  idle  men,  everyone  is  hard  at  work  at  the  factory  or  in  the 
field  during  weekdays,  holidays  are  almost  unknown,  and  few  have 
any  free  time  save  on  Sunday.  All  will  agree  that  an  afternoon  at 
the  range  is  preferable  to  one  spent  in  the  public-house,  and  that 
exercises  carried  out  soberly  and  steadily,  and  which  for  success 
demand  some  self-restraint  and  denial  and  careful  storage  of  health 
and  vigour,  are  deserving  of  countenance  even  when  not  carried  on 
on  weekdays. 

For  the  reason  noticed  above,  all  the  great  rifle  matches  and  the 
cantonal  and  village  rifle  fetes  are  also  held  on  Sundays.  They  are 
attended  and  supported  by  all  classes,  and  by  all  the  men,  women, 
and  children  of  the  locality.  The  encouragement  given  by  the 
women  to  rifle-shooting  is  a  noticeable  feature  and  has  an  excellent 
influence.  They  collect  money  for  the  prizes,  help  decorate  the 
villages  and  towns  and  the  shooting  ranges,  and  put  on  all  their 
finery,  and  all  their  graces,  and  do  everything  in  their  power  to  make 
the  meets  a  success.  The  parish  and  cantonal  authorities,  the  local 
members,  and  all  magnates  attend  at  the  matches,  and  all  the  avail- 
able bands,  banners,  and  bunting  are  produced  for  the  occasion.  And 
as  there  are  no  calls  on  the  purse  for  cricket  and  football,  golf  and 
other  clubs,  the  rifle  meetings  are  well  supported ;  subscriptions  and 
donations  are  liberal  and  help  towards  encouragirg  rifle-shooting, 
which,  even  with  cheap  cartridges,  would  otherwise  fall  somewhat 
heavily  on  the  poorer  members  of  the  clubs. 

In  the  above  notes  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  describe  the 
system  as  obtaining  in  Switzerland.  The  question  of  how  far  this 
system  is  applicable  in  any  of  its  details  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
own  country  has  now  to  be  considered.  Many  interested  in  rifle- 
shooting  would  rejoice  to  see  proficiency  in  the  arm  encouraged,  and 
maintained  according  to  Swiss  methods,  which  are  not  unlike  those 
insisted  upon  in  days  gone  by  for  the  long-bow  practice,  as  described 
in  the  following  passage  from  Froude  on  the  re-enactment  of  the 
Statutes  of  Winchester  in  1511  by  Henry  the  Eighth  : 

Shooting  with  the  long-bow  "became  at  once  the  drill  and  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  Every  hamlet  had  its  pair  of  butts,  and  on  Sundays  and  holidays  all  able- 
bodied  men  were  required  to  appear  in  the  field  to  employ  their  leisure  hours  '  as 
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valyant  Englishmen  ought  to  do,  utterly  leaving  the  play  at  the  bouts,  quoits^ 
dice,  kails,  and  other  unthrifty  games  ; '  magistrates,  mayors,  and  bailiffs  being 
responsible  for  their  obedience  under  penalty.8 

Substituting  the  word  rifle  for  long-bow,  the  above  extract 
describes  pretty  nearly  the  position  in  the  Swiss  village  of  to-day. 
In  our  own  country  it  has  been  impossible  to  maintain  this  con- 
tinuity of  practice.  The  change  in  the  arm  has  been  accompanied 
by  changes  in  other  conditions  which  have  added  enormously  to  the 
difficulties.  The  initial  cost  of  the  rifle  and  the  constant  charge  for 
ammunition  are  serious  expenses.  As  many  know  from  experience, 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  one's  rifle  means  constant  practice, 
and  much  expenditure  of  ammunition  which,  even  at  the  favourable 
Swiss  rates,  represents,  in  the  long  run,  no  small  sum.  The  most  for- 
midable obstacle,  however,  is  the  range  difficulty.  With  a  crowded 
population,  high-priced  land,  a  flat  country,  and  a  rifle  carrying  a 
bullet  several  thousand  yards,  the  danger  of  accidents,  the  expense  of 
providing  against  them,  and  of  taking  up  land  in  front  of  and  behind 
the  butts,  become  serious  questions. 

The  difference  between  the  conditions  in  Switzerland  and  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  obvious.  Nature  has  provided  an  efficient 
stop-butt,  in  the  shape  of  a  mountain  or  a  hill,  within  easy  reach  of 
nearly  every  Swiss  village.  The  total  population  of  the  country  is 
just  over  three  millions,  representing  about  the  number  that  turned 
out  in  London  to  see  the  Jubilee  Procession  of  1897.  The  popula- 
tion is  well  distributed  over  the  country  districts,  and  does  not 
collect  in  huge  urban  centres  as  with  us.  The  land  is  in  the  hands 
of  peasant  proprietors  or  parishes,  all  interested  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  rifle  clubs  and  in  providing  ranges.  Favoured  by  the  condi- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  times,  interest  in  the  national  arm  has 
fortunately  been  maintained  in  Switzerland  during  successive  genera- 
tions, and  does  not  require  to  be  suddenly  rekindled.  And  lastly 
there  is  the  important  fact  that  the  Swiss  military  system  provides 
not  only  the  rifles  and  the  ammunition,  but  an  organisation  in 
every  village  which  renders  the  management  of  the  clubs  a  matter 
of  easy  arrangement. 

As  has  been  already  noticed,  the  non-military  side  of  the  clubs, 
the  interest  taken  in  '  private '  shooting,  and  the  sums  spent  thereon 
are  remarkable,  even  though  partly  accounted  for  by  the  absence  of 
the  rival  attractions  of  the  many  outdoor  games  which  play  so 
prominent  a  part  in  our  own  country  life.  Still  it  must  be  recog- 
nised that  the  Swiss  system  of  rifle  clubs,  admirable  as  it  is,  is  really 
a  part  of  the  military  system.  Without  the  government  rifle,  which 
nearly  every  man  has  in  his  home,  the  ammunition  supplied  by  the 
State,  the  facility  with  which  ranges  can  be  acquired,  the  military 
training  of  the  members,  the  obligatory  rifle  course,  and  the  military 

8  Fronde's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  62, 
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organisation  of  the  management,  the  figures  of  the  Swiss  rifle  clubs 
might  be  on  a  very  different  scale  from  that  shown  above.9  In  our 
own  country  every  one  of  these  conditions  is  absent.  Even  if  the 
ranges  were  available,  the  rifles,  the  ammunition,  and  the  organisa- 
tion for  management  would  have  to  be  supplied.  This  could  not  be 
done  unless  the  population  consented  to  arm,  drill,  and  practise 
under  efficient  control — which  would  mean  general  military  service.10 
The  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper.  But  although  evidences  of  the  advantages  of  the 
system  are  to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  the  system  is  accompanied  by 
difficulties  which  assert  themselves  even  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is 
not  only  most  popular,  but  worked  with  all  consideration  and  care 
for  the  interests  of  the  community. 

Switzerland  surrounded  by  great  foreign  states  all  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  having  no  sea  or  fleet  to  safeguard  its  frontiers,  has  con- 
sidered it  necessary  hitherto  to  arm  and  train  its  comparatively 
small  male  population  in  readiness  against  attack.  But  even  the 
present  measures,  conceived  with  every  possible  consideration  of  the 
economy  of  money  and  of  time,  are  found  to  bear  heavily  on  the 
pockets  and  industrial  power  of  the  nation.  As  the  population, 
increases,  the  question  has  presented  itself  whether  the  existing 
military  strength  is  not  sufficient,  and  whether  it  is  necessary  that 
it  should  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  male  population,  and 
that  all  should  be  obliged  to  serve  in  the  battalions.  It  is  already 
proposed  to  raise  both  the  physical  and  educational  standard  for 
recruits.  This  would  reduce  the  military  budget  on  one  side,  and 
increase  it  on  the  other  by  the  tax  on  exempts,  and  would  set  free 
for  industrial  purposes  many,  a  part  of  those  whose  time  would  other- 
wise have  to  be  passed  at  the  depots. 

With  our  natural  insular  advantages  of  protection  and  our  large 
population,  the  proportion  of  those  required  for  military  service  must 
be  much  less  than  on  the  Continent,  even  allowing  for  the  troops 
required  beyond  the  seas.  And  there  must  be  a  point  of  armament 
which  when  reached  would  be  found,  as  in  Switzerland,  to  entail 
unnecessary  expense  and  a  disturbance  of  the  economic  balance  of 
the  country.  The  full  estimate  of  all  the  military  requirements  of 
the  country  being  carefully  ascertained,  the  necessary  number  of 
recruits  for  the  Line  and  the  Militia  ca.n  be  obtained  by  sufficient 
inducements  being  offered,  whilst  the  required  number  of 
Volunteers  could  be  secured  by  judicious  encouragement  and 

9  In  connection  with  this  point  it  may  be  noticed  >that  a  change  made  in  1894  by 
which  a  part  of  the  Landsturm  was  brought  into  the  military  musketry  coarse  added 
at  once  51,663  members  to  the  rifle  clubs. 

10  In  India  where  the  conditions  entirely  differ  from  those  at  home,  I  have  long 
advocated  the  arming  of  the  entire  European  and  Eurasian  population  against  a  pos- 
sible day  of  trouble,  and  have  been  fortunate  enough)  to  be  able  to  assist  in  some 
degree  towards  this  desirable  end. 
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arrangement.  This  would  of  course  include  convenient  rifle  ranges, 
and  liberal  supply  of  ammunition  for  practice.  Without  these  the 
Volunteer  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  is  almost  as  useless  as  if 
he  were  without  arms.  No  man  can  become  a  satisfactory  marksman 
if  instruction  and  practice  mean  but  an  occasional  journey  to  a 
distant  range,  and  ammunition  limited  to  the  few  rounds  of  the 
present  annual  course.  Where  conditions  will  admit  of  ranges  being 
provided  near  at  hand,  there  it  would  be  desirable  specially  to 
encourage  volunteering,  and  not  to  limit  the  corps  to  the  ordinary 
strength ;  the  numbers  in  inconvenient  localities  being  reduced 
pro  tanto.  In  many  places  short  ranges,  that  is  up  to  300  yards,  or 
even  less,  will  answer  most  purposes.  The  fact  that  a  short  range 
means  a  long  distance  behind  the  butts  is  not  overlooked.  This  is 
equally  necessary,  unless  shooting  at  short  ranges  is  proscribed, 
whether  the  range  be  long  or  short.  A  short  range  means  less  land 
taken  up  on  the  target  size ;  and,  with  a  high  butt  and  ordinary 
careful  shooting,  most  of  the  bullets  will  be  accounted  for.  The 
prejudice  against  rifle  clubs  as  likely  to  aftaefc  volunteering  will,  in 
practice,  be  found  to  be  unfounded,  and;J  jny  of  the  members  will 
probably  by  degrees  be  induced  to  j  nais$ie  force.  Even  if  they  do 
not  do  so  in  peace  times,  they  will  lC*/aly  fail  in  an  emergency,  and 
their  experience  at  the  butts  will  a'/be  to  the  good.  Kifle  clubs,  as 
generally  understood,  will  be  confined  to  the  well-to-do  who  supply 
their  own  arms  and  ammunition. '  Discouraging  rifle  clubs  will  not 
induce  these  men  to  become  volunteers.  There  will  always  be  the 
attraction,  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  provide  these  themselves,  of 
the  Government  arms  and  ammunition  issued  to  Volunteers.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  Lord  Wemyss's  excellent  scheme  of  reserve  Volunteers 
will  bring  back  many  trained  men  and  good  shots  who  have  been,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  absent  from  the  corps  for  some  years  past. 

From  the  Swiss  much  may  unquestionably  be  learnt  in  many 
details  of  their  musketry  arrangements ;  in  the  latest  appliances  for 
the  safety  of  the  markers  and  the  convenience  of  the  marksman  ;  in 
the  shield  ranges  for  crowded  localities  as  described  and  advocated  by 
Mr.  Baillie-Grohman ;  in  the  universal  encouragement  and  support 
given  to  rifle  shooting  by  all  classes  as  a  national  institution  and 
duty.  And  it  can  at  least  be  learnt  that  this  practical  people  have 
decided  after  years  of  experience  and  attention  that  long  ranges  are 
not  essential  for  good  shooting,  but  that  convenient  ranges,  that  is 
near  the  men's  homes,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  ammunition  are  of 
primary  importance. 

J.  H.  EIVETT-CARNAC. 

Schloss  Wildeck,  Switzerland : 
April  1900. 
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THE  PROSPECTS   OF  ANGLICANISM 


THE  decision  of  the  Archbishops  that  reservation  is  not  permitted  in 
any  form  by  the  law  of  the  Church  of  England  is  called  by  the 
Church  Times  '  the  Archbishops'  Eescript ' — a  term  of  which  it  seems 
not  to  know  the  precise  meaning.  The  *  principum  placita/  *  decreta ' 
or  '  edicta '  of  the  Eoman  Law,  like  the  similar  pronouncements  of  the 
Pope,  had  all  the  obligatoriness  of  law,  and  it  is  somewhat  amusing 
therefore  to  find  tha-^rgan  of  the  malcontents  blessing  when  it  set 
out  to  curse  Lambeth.  au/^U  its  works.  Nevertheless  the  term  is  a 
happy  one,  and  it  serves  •  tbfj  hg  out  clearly  the  extreme  gravity  of 
the  situation  into  which  the  jj^alists  have  plunged  the  Church  of 
England.  The  '  Eescript '  carrrth  with  it  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind 
both  legal  and  moral  obligation.  J  It  is  given  under  a  provision  in 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  book  is  itself  clothed  with 
statutory  force,  and  it  comes  from!  the  highest  spiritual  authority  in 
the  Church  of  England.  As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  an 
officer  who  wished  to  avoid  going  to  the  Cape  the  laconic  command 
'  Sell  or  sail/  so  the  Archbishops  say  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to 
their  recalcitrant  clergy  '  Obey  or  retire.' 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  discuss  this  '  Eescript,'  with 
which  I  have  little  direct  concern,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  effect 
it  must  inevitably  have  on  the  future  of  Anglicanism.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  the  Anglican  Church,  but  that  peculiar  form  of  theology, 
and  of  order,  and  that  special  religious  spirit  which  is  not  to  be  found, 
I  believe,  anywhere  but  under  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662.  It  is 
true  that  Anglicanism  is  a  term  of  somewhat  elusive  character, 
which  mocks  at  definitions  and  revels  best  in  the  poetry  of  descrip- 
tion. And  the  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  lies  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  herself.  For  three  centuries  and  a  half  this 
Church  and  realm  have  been  making  experiments  in  the  hope  of 
discovering  a  fit  form  of  national  religion.  They  began  with 
uniformity,  and  fines  and  imprisonments  ;  they  proceeded  to  tolera- 
tion, and  they  have  settled  at  last  into  anarchy — Chaos  umpire  sits. 
An  attempt  was  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  Toleration  Act  to  make 
the  Church  of  England  the  organ  of  the  nation's  religion.  From 
that  date  onwards  we  have  all  gone  on  calmly  assuming,  in  the  face 
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of  plain  facts,  that  she  was  that  organ,  and  it  is  the  one  great  merit 
of  the  Ritualists  that  they  are  determined  we  should  not  continue 
the  pretence  any  longer. 

In  saying  that  Post-Reformation  activity  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
•consists  in  a  series  of  attempts  to  co-ordinate  the  Church  with  the 
nation,  we  have  hit  on  the  essential  character  of  Anglicanism.  It  is 
not  a  compromise  between  Rome  and  Geneva,  or  such  a  via  media 
as  Dr.  Newman  evolved  out  of  his  fertile  imagination,  but  the 
product  of  an  earnest  and  honest  endeavour  to  substitute  a  national 
form  of  Christianity  for  a  Papal,  to  oust  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the 
Sovereign,  to  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  throne  at  Westminster  instead 
of  at  Rome.  I  am  quite  aware  that  formal  statements  can  be  drawn 
from  law  and  history  in  disproof  of  this  position ;  but  I  am  also 
aware  that  equally  formal  statements  can  be  found  which  support  it. 
The  fact  is  that  the  reformers  builded  for  time  and  not  for  eternity ; 
their  motives  were  of  a  practical  rather  than  a  speculative  character, 
and  as  long  as  they  got  rid  of  the  Pope  and  provided  for  the  crying 
needs  of  the  awakened  religious  consciousness  they  were  not  greatly 
disturbed  by  theoretical  inconsistencies  in  their  reconstituted 
ecclesiastical  edifice.  The  mingled  Renaissance  and  Gothic  work  on 
Stephen  Gardiner's  tomb  in  Winchester  Cathedral  is  a  not  inexact 
symbol  of  the  nature  of  Anglicanism. 

But  if  Anglicanism  be  but  a  convenient  name  for  a  series  of 
experiments  which  have  for  their  object  the  discovery  of  a  fitting 
form  for  a  national  Christianity,  it  follows  as  clearly  as  night  follows 
day  that  we  can  attribute  no  fixity  to  the  experiments  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  no  finality  to  those  of  the  nineteenth.  Indeed,  the  work 
of  the  former  contained  such  incongruous  elements  that  it  carried  in 
itself  a  disturbing  force  which  must  inevitably  carry  it  on  to  yet 
farther  developments.  It  took  over  much  of  the  mediaeval  theology, 
and  most  of  its  spirit,  as  well  as  its  view  of  the  supreme  importance 
of  a  rationalised  creed.  But  it  introduced  a  solvent,  which,  however 
it  might  lie  dormant  at  the  time,  was  bound  to  eat  away  in  time  the 
•whole  framework  of  the  borrowed  and  elder  system.  The  right  of 
reason  to  criticise,  to  reject,  to  approve  and  reconstruct  is  by  common 
•consent  the  root  principle  of  that  Protestantism  which  the  reformers 
fondly  endeavoured  to  combine  with  a  fixed  theology  and  a  conserva- 
tive metaphysic.  In  that  right  lies  the  force  which  threatens  to 
pronounce  the  doom  of  Anglicanism. 

For,  be  it  remembered,  Anglicanism  has  always  claimed  to  be 
national,  and  has  for  the  most  part  sought  to  live  up  to  its  claims, 
not  always  perhaps  to  its  own  credit.  So  long,  therefore,  as  national- 
ism holds  the  field  as  an  ideal,  Anglicanism  may  feel  tolerably  safe, 
but  directly  a  wider  or  a  loftier  ideal  presents  itself  to  earnest  souls 
its  supremacy  is  challenged,  and  may  expect  to  be  lost  unless  it 
makes  friends  with  its  adversary  while  it  is.  in  the  way  with  him. 
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Now,  such  an  ideal  was  present  with  Anglicanism  from  the  beginning. 
Protestantism,  which  is  the  highest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  Anglicanism 
in  the  minds  of  seven-tenths  of  its  supporters,  is  cosmopolitan  not 
national.  It  is  based  on  faith,  freedom,  and  reason  as  against 
authoritative  creeds,  State  establishments,  and  rules  and  canons 
imposed  by  human  authority.  Many  an  Anglican  is  such  only 
because  he  regards  Anglicanism  as  a  useful  servant  of  the  one  thing 
needful,  viz.  Protestantism.  A  typical  example  of  this  was  to  be. 
seen  lately  in  the  simple  announcement  in  the  papers  that  Mr.  Webb- 
Peploe  had  resigned  the  post  of  Treasurer  to  the  Voluntary  Schools- 
Defence  Union  which  he  held  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Athelstan 
Eiley.  Obviously,  he  had  convinced  himself  that  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  was  not  to  be  served  by  such  Anglican  procedure,  and 
he  cheerfully  offered  his  Anglicanism  as  a  victim  on  the  Protestant 
altar. 

But  yet  another  form  of  cosmopolitanism  has  been  lying  in  wait) 
for  our  experimental  Anglicanism  in  the  form  of  the  Eoman  claim 
to  universal  dominion.  It  is  true  that  in  its  theological  spirit  and 
methods  Romanism  is  the  narrowest  of  all  existing  forms  of  Chris- 
tianity, not  excepting  the  Orthodox  Churches  of  the  East.  In  its 
claims  to  jurisdiction,  however,  it  overleaps  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
nationality,  and  deludes  its  votaries  with  the  iridescent  mirage  of  a 
world-society  in  which  no  party  walls  find  place.  This  claim  is 
opposed  as  strongly  by  Anglicanism  as  by  Protestantism,  but  for  a 
widely  different  reason.  The  former  rejects  it  because  it  abrogates 
nationality,  and  the  latter  because  it  lays  the  heavy  yoke  of  priestly 
authority  on  souls  which  God  has  made  free.  National  autonomy  is 
the  key-word  of  the  one,  and  freedom  of  the  other,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  national  autonomy  may  be  as  tyrannous,  and,  therefore,  a& 
opposed  to  freedom,  as  the  Papal  power  under  a  Boniface  the  Eighth 
or  an  Innocent  the  Third — indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  speakers  at 
annual  meetings  of  the  Liberation  Society,  that  is  precisely  what  the 
National  Church  is  to-day. 

The  Anglican  Establishment  is  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
between  the  twin  principles  of  authority  and  private  judgment,  and 
aims  at  comprehending  all  those  in  the  nation  who  are  willing  to 
abstain  from  pushing  either  of  these  principles  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion.  Like  all  compromises  it  is  illogical,  but  its  worth  is  to 
be  judged  not  by  its  conformity  to  the  canons  of  logic,  but  by  its 
practical  success.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,  and  if 
Anglicanism  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  working  well,  Englishmen  are  not 
likely  to  do  violence  to  their  usual  habit  of  subordinating  logic  to 
practical  usefulness.  The  question  to  be  answered,  then,  is  a  simple 
one :  Is  Anglicanism  to-day  so  successful  as  a  religious  guide,  and 
so  strong  in  the  affections  of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  has  been 
contrived,  as  to  justify  us  in  predicting  for  it  a  continued  existence, 
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and,  what  is  more,  a  continued  existence  of  strong  and  vigorous  life  ? 
This  latter  is  at  least  as  important  as  existence  itself,  for,  Non  est 
vivere  sed  valere  vita  est. 

The  first  fact  that  occurs  to  the  mind  when  we  try  to  answer 
this  question  is,  that  the  Anglican  Church  alone  among  our  domestic 
religious  communities  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  ever-increasing 
disunion.  The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Presbyterian 
are  on  the  eve  of  amalgamating.  The  Bible  Christians  and  the 
Methodists  are  kept  apart  by  a  point  of  order  only.  We  have  a 
Council  of  Evangelical  Free  Charches  and  an  Evangelical  Free  Church 
Catechism.  Dr.  Parker  is  advocating  a  United  Congregational 
Church.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  has  lately  met  in 
septennial  synod,  and  the  Baptist  Union  and  the  Congregational 
Union  testify  annually  to  the  general  agreement  of  their  respective 
bodies.  But  Anglicanism  is  rent  from  top  to  bottom  by  what  seems 
a  division  which  cannot  be  healed,  for  the  longer  it  lasts  the  wider  it 
grows.  The  Lincoln  Judgment  is  now  part  of  ancient  history,  else 
it  might  be  pertinent  to  remark  that  immediately  after  it  came  a 
lull,  when  a  tacit  agreement  was  made  to  live  and  let  live. 
Ritualists  were  not  to  be  harried  so  long  as  they  behaved  with 
decent  moderation ;  Evangelicals  were  not  be  assailed  for  evening 
Communions ;  Broad  Churchmen  were  to  be  tolerated  even  if  they 
did  omit  the  Athanasian  Creed.  But  it  is  matter  of  recent  history 
that  this  agreement,  informal  as  it  was,  has  been  scattered  to  the 
winds  by  the  reckless  determination  of  the  Ritualists  to  push  home 
their  own  conclusions,  and  to  capture  the  National  Church  for  their 
propaganda. 

To  the  calm  onlooker  nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  utter 
folly  of  this  campaign,  for  if  the  Establishment  remains  they  will 
certainly  be  ejected,  or  if  it  does  not  they  will  most  certainly  be 
reduced  to  an  insignificant  and  ineffective  body  of  reactionaries. 
But  as  it  is,  their  peculiar  form  of  cosmopolitanism — '  nebulous 
cosmopolitanism/  as  it  has  been  contemptuously  and  accurately 
called — is  the  surest  force  which  is  tending  to  destroy  our  historic 
Anglicanism,  and  seems  bent  on  bringing  to  a  speedy  close  that  long 
series  of  experiments  which  have  had  for  their  aim  the  establishment 
of  a  national  religion  which  should  satisfy  the  spiritual  needs  of  at 
least  a  working  majority  of  Englishmen  and  Welshmen. 

Of  course  I  am  assuming  that  this  cosmopolitanism  will  not  triumph 
eventually.  '  Don't  never  prophesy — onless  ye  know,'  is  doubtless 
sound  advice  ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  not  much  danger  in  pre- 
dicting that  the  Ritualists'  misinterpretation  of  Christianity  will  not 
commend  itself  in  the  long  run  to  the  English  mind.  By  the  natural 
logic  of  events  it  will  probably  merge  itself  in  the  Roman  Communion, 
but  not  before  Anglicanism  as  a  national  religion  has  been  once  for  all 
destroyed  by  disestablishment — and  this  notwithstanding  the  position 
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so  brilliantly  maintained  by  Mr.  Mallock.  In  spite  of  his  ingenious 
special  pleading  Eomanism  is  not  destined  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
future,  but  that  which  he  ousts  in  its  favour.  Substitute  humanity 
for  that  organism  of  which  he  writes  so  eloquently,  the  Roman 
Church,  and  then  you  have  the  being  with  the  continuous  life  and 
unfailing  power  of  growth  and  absorption  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
merited  eulogy.  With  the  disappearance  of  Ritualism,  however, 
the  National  Church  might  be  thought  to  be  set  free  to  work  out 
her  own  salvation,  if  with  fear  and  trembling,  at  least  with  some 
greater  confidence. 

We  turn,  then,  to  the  Evangelical, party  in  hope  of  finding  in  it 
that  hope  for  Anglicanism  which  we  look  for  in  vain  among  the 
Ritualists.  And  here  we  are  met  by  the  astonishing  fact  that  they 
are  as  devoid  of  insight,  and  therefore  of  effective  force,  as  those 
whose  principles  they  so  cordially  detest.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
too  much  to  say  that  they  exist  as  a  party  only  to  resist  Ritualism,  and 
that  when  the  Ritualists  are  reduced  to  silence  their  own  very  raison 
d'etre  will  have  disappeared.  One  of  their  number,  a  gifted  and 
devoted  layman,  Mr.  P.  V.  Smith,  has  been  treating  them  lately  to 
some  candid  criticism  and  censuring  them  for  their  (  cocksureness,' 
their  hardness,  and  narrowness.  The  Rev.  J.  Morgan  Gibbon  declared 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Liberation  Society  that  they 
were  the  narrowest  party  on  (rod's  earth.  Another  of  their  own 
leaders  has  declared  roundly  that  they  never  learn  anything,  and  a 
paper  which  is  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  them,  the  Daily  Chronicle, 
has  declared  in  the  last  year  or  two  that  as  an  organised  force  they 
are  beneath  contempt.  So  sturdy  a  condemnation  from  so  many 
diverging  quarters  is  remarkable,  but  it  is  not  a  whit  too  strong 
when  we  bear  in  mind  the  egregious  folly  which  they  have  shown 
uniformly  in  their  dealings  with  their  enemies,  the  Ritualists. 

The  victory  in  the  battle  against  Ritualism  might  have  been  in 
their  hands  at  any  time  during  the  last  thirty  years.  Had  they 
trusted  to  the  spiritual  weapons  of  persuasion  instead  of  to  the  law- 
courts  ;  had  they  realised  as  a  party  that  religious  warfare  must  be 
conducted  by  the  use  of  religious  weapons  ;  had  they  had  the  sense 
to  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  to  see  that  where  the  Ritualists 
attained  any  success  it  was  where  they  met  some  felt  spiritual  want ; 
had  they  been  able  to  discriminate  between  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  in  their  rivals'  teaching  and  practices,  and  met  their  good 
with  a  still  higher  good ;  had  they,  in  a  word,  not  alienated  and 
disgusted  vast  masses  of  educated  and  thoughtful  men  by  their 
unspirituality,  their  hardness  and  their  Philistinism,  they  might 
easily  have  wiped  out  Ritualism  and  led  the  forces  of  Anglicanism  to 
victory.  They  ought  to  have  sought  for  converts,  and  they  made 
martyrs.  They  have  had  their  opportunity  and  lost  it,  and,  as  the 
old  adage  has  it,  opportunity  wears  its  lock  in  front  and  not  behind. 
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Once  gone  it  is  not  to  be  seized.  Hence  it  is  that,  though  Evangeli- 
cals considered  individually  are  the  salt  of  Anglicanism,  as  a  party  they 
are  conducting  it  to  ruin  by  the  effective  process  of  bleeding  it  to 
death. 

If  a  further  proof  of  the  weakly  state  of  Anglicanism  were  re- 
quired I  should  be  inclined  to  point  to  its  newspapers.  Newspapers 
by  an  eternal  law  are,  as  some  editors  have  recently  discovered  to 
their  cost,  bound  to  supply  what  their  readers  demand.  They  are, 
therefore,  an  index  to  the  mind  of  those  readers  themselves.  It  is 
certainly  a  singular  fact  that  the  richest  Church  in  Christendom  is 
wholly  unable  to  maintain  flourishing  journals.  With  two  exceptions, 
all  of  them  languish  and  nearly  all  of  them  maintain  a  precarious 
existence.  Anglican  enthusiasm  cannot  be  at  white  heat. 

Our  astonishment  at  this  singular  fact  is,  however,  somewhat 
diminished  when  we  note  the  general  character  of  these  papers. 
Almost  all — the  exceptions  prove  the  rule — busy  themselves  with 
matters  of  external  religion  with  forms,  ceremonies,  and  dogmas, 
and  have  little  to  say  about  experimental  religion.  When  they  do 
deal  with  this  last  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  sermon,  which  is  not  unnaturally 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  extra  thrown  in  to  save  appearances.  But  what 
is  worse  almost  is  the  narrow  and  bitter  tone  which  is  adopted  in 
the  discussion  of  differences  between  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 
It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  such  representative  papers  as  the  Church 
Times  and  the  Record,  whose  last  state  in  this  respect  is  worse  than 
the  first.  The  consequence  is  that  from  all  sides  goes  up  the  cry, 
'  No,  I  do  not  take  in  any  religious  paper ;  I  cannot  stand  their 
narrowness  and  unchristian  spirit.'  Another  consequence  is  that 
Churchmen  in  growing  numbers  are  having  recourse  to  papers  like 
the  British  Weekly  and  the  Christian  World,  for  there  at  least  they 
are  sure  of  finding  religious,  as  distinct  from  ecclesiastical  questions, 
discussed  in  the  spirit  which  befits  religion. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  some  connection  between  this  disgust  at 
the  all  too  prevalent  tone  of  Church  journalism  and  the  hopelessness 
with  which  it  is  common  for  Churchmen  to  regard  their  Church's 
prospects.  I  do  not  know  anything  which  has  struck  me  more  lately 
than  this  note  of  despair.  Men,  whose  hearts  otherwise  are  in  the 
ri§ht  place,  will  reply  to  any  appeal  that  they  should  put  their 
shoulder  to  the  lumbering" chariot  of  the  Church:  'No.  What  you 
ur  ?e  is  wise  and  good,  the  work  is  necessary,  and  it  ought  to  be 
undertaken ;  but  what  is  the  good  ?  The  Church  is  in  a  hopeless 
condition"';  split  up  into  parties,  disliked  by  Parliament ,  distrusted  by 
the;  people,  committed  to  a  political  party  and  a  reactionary  policy, 
no  efforts  for  her  improvement  can  avail.'  The  serious  thing  about 
this  attitude  is  not  the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  such  a  descrip- 
tion as  the  above,  but  the  fact  that  a  growing  number  of  people  are 
adopting  it,  in  spite  of  all  that  would-be  Church  reformers  are  saying 
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and  doing.     A  cause  that  is  flourishing  is  not  as  a  rule  wanting  in 
self-  confidence. 

So  far,  it  will  be  noticed,  but  little  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
influence  of  Nonconformists  in  settling  the  future  of  Anglicanism. 
Yet  it  is  obvious  that  on  any  computation  their  part  in  that  process 
will  not  be  less  important  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
As  a  critical  force,  a  drag  on  the  wheel  of  undesirable  developments, 
they  have  exercised  an  incalculable  power.  In  every  village,  in 
every  town  and  city,  their  activity  is  bound  up  closely  with  the  life  of 
the  people.  They  may  often  exhibit  a  narrowness,  an  exaggerated 
tendency  to  separation,  an  impatience  of  restraint,  and  a  quite  intelli- 
gible but  not  very  evangelical  resentment  against  the  superior  social 
status  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  But  in  spite  of  all  their 
sins,  which  are  many,  much  must  be  forgiven  them,  for  they  have  loved 
much.  They  have  borne  a  consistent  and  self-sacrificing  testimony  to 
the  supremacy  of  faith,  to  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  '  crown- 
rights  of  King  Jesus/  They  may  have  depreciated  unduly  in  days  gone 
by  the  efficiency  of  sound  learning  as  a  useful  instrument  of  the  Gospel, 
but  that  is  a  mistake  which  they  are  rapidly  correcting.  The  standard 
of  culture  and  learning  demanded  of  their  ministers  is  higher  than 
ever  it  was.  Mansfield  College  is  carrying  off  the  open  theological 
prizes  of  the  University,  and  a  University  degree  is  not  now  despised 
as  an  additional  testamur  to  a  minister's  efficiency.  With  all  this 
there  is  no  sign  of  diminished  opposition  to  the  Establishment  as 
such,  and  the  Liberation  Society  can  still  boast  of  an  income  of  over 
4,OOOZ. 

The  moral  of  all  this  for  our  present  purpose  is,  that  while 
Anglicanism  is  more  and  more  ceasing  to  be  the  leader  of  the  nation's 
religious  thought,  Nonconformity  is  daily  stepping  into  the  place 
thus  vacated.  The  influence  exerted  by  Dr.  Dale,  Dr.  Fairbairnr 
Professor  Kamsay,  and  Dr.  Martineau,  to  mention  but  a  few  names 
out  of  many,  is  at  least  as  wide  and  deep  as  that  of  Dr.  Westcott, 
Dr.  Sanday,  and  Canon  Driver,  and  is  welcomed  in  no  grudging 
spirit  by  churchmen  themselves.  But  just  in  proportion  as  thi& 
influence  is  real,  it  derogates  from  the  claim  of  Anglicanism  to  be 
the  sole  representative  of  the  best  religious  thought  of  the  day  I» 
other  words,  the  Established  Church  so  far  ceases  to  be  the  National 
Church,  and  to  that  extent  Anglicanism  fails. 

The  objection  may  be  here  made  and  met,  that  it  is  not  by 
learning  and  culture  that  a  Church  lives ;  that  it  is  not  humanism 
but  faith  which  is  the  life-blood  of  every  religious  community.  The 
feeling  which  underlies  this  objection  has  found  lately  an  exquisite 
setting  in  the  opening  address  of  Dr.  John  Watson,  the  Moderator  of 
the  Synod  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church.  He  does  not  admit, 
nor  do  I,  that  any  real  and  essential  antagonism  exists  between 
humanism  and  faith.  But,  allowing  the  fullest  force  to  the  objection, 
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the  case  for  Anglicanism  is  not  thereby  strengthened.  For  the 
Anglican  Church,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  taken  her  stand  on  an 
appeal  to  sound  learning,  and  has  always  prided  herself  on  the 
possession  of  a  learned  clergy.  Enthusiasm  is  not  a  quality  which 
she  has  ever  over-rated  or  allowed  to  run  to  seed.  She  has  left  that 
to  Quakers,  the  people  called  Methodists,  and  to  the  Salvation  Army. 
When  other  bodies,  then,  enter  the  arena  of  humanism  as  competitors 
with  her,  they  enter  on  her  own  chosen  ground,  and  if  they  beat 
her,  or  run  a  dead  heat,  or  even  press  her  hard  for  the  prize,  then 
her  defeat  is  the  more  significant.  Turn  it  how  we  will,  the  growth 
of  intellectual  activity  on  the  part  of  Nonconformists  holds  out  no 
reason  for  predicting  a  more  vigorous  life  for  Anglicanism. 

It  may  be  urged  by  way  of  demurrer  to  the  preceding  evidence 
that,  granting  its  truth,  it  is  after  all  but  one  side  of  the  picture,  and 
that  that  has  been  painted  with  quite  unnecessary  blackness.  I  have 
passed  by,  it  will  be  said,  the  many  evidences  of  healthy,  active,  and 
-earnest  work,  which  are  to  be  found  up  and  down  the  country  to  an 
extent  which  in  all  probability  has  seldom  been  equalled.  No,  I  do 
not  forget  these  testimonies,  and  I  thank  Grod  for  them  ;  for,  if  they 
did  not  exist,  dread  of  the  future  of  religion  as  well  as  of  Anglicanism 
might  well  take  possession  of  the  heart.  But  this  argument  to  have 
validity  against  my  argument  must  be  shown  to  have  its  motive  force 
in  Anglicanism  as  such,  and  to  be  inseparable  from  it,  instead  of 
being  the  outcome,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  of  that  deep  sense  of 
religion  which  characterises  the  English  mind,  and  will  continue  to 
flourish  whether  Anglicanism  survive  the  atrophy  with  which  it  is 
threatened,  or  perish  because  its  work  has  been  done. 

The  real  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  Anglicanism  has  outgrown 
the  idea  which  gave  it  birth,  and  lives  on  because  of  the  inherent 
conservatism  of  human  nature,  with  its  profound  respect  for  vener- 
able institutions,  if  only  because  they  are  ivy-covered  and  grey  and 
weather-beaten  by  the  storms  of  time.  But  history  is  explicit  in 
declaring  that  organisations  such  as  the  Church  of  England  are  but 
the  material  clothing  and  instruments  of  an  idea,  and  begin  to 
perish  when  the  idea  is  dead.  The  period  of  dissolution  may  be 
long  ;  it  may  in  some  cases  linger  on  through  a  century  or  two ;  but 
the  end  is  not  doubtful  to  one  who  has  watched  over  the  rise  and 
decline  of  human  institutions.  Thoughtful  men  to-day  are  saying 
to  themselves  that  Anglicanism  as  an  inspiring  idea  has  spent  its 
force,  and  they  are  calculating  the  days  of  the  Anglican  Church  as 
its  embodiment,  and  this  even  when  they  are  the  first  to  mourn  an 
idea  which  they  still  think  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  spiritual 
hierarchy. 

There  remains  but  to  ask  whether,  supposing  the  estimate  taken 
here  of  the  older  Anglicanism  is  true,  any  possibility  is  before  us  of 
reviving  it  in  a  new  form,  and  one  better  adapted  to  our  modern 
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circumstances.  I  think  there  is  one  way,  and  only  one  way,  and 
that,  though  theoretically  possible,  has  before  it  so  many  practical 
difficulties  that  its  attainment  may  perhaps  be  despaired  of.  The 
Establishment  might  be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  at  least  the  greater 
part  of  the  Nonconforming  bodies.  What  has  long  stood  in  the  way 
of  this  new  departure  has  been  the  question  of  the  ministry,  but  now 
that  such  conservative  scholars  as  Dr.  Sanday  and  Canon  Armitage 
Eobinson  have  published  their  conclusions  on  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  by  which  Apostolic  Succession  is  rejected  as  a 
dogma  and  retained  only  as  an  historical  fact,  this  lion  no  longer  bars 
the  road. 

What  does  still  stand  in  the  way,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  to 
do  so,  is  the  hostile  sentiment  of  both  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists. The  latter  are  opposed  on  principle,  I  think  mistakenly, 
to  any  formal  establishment  of  religion,  and  regard  connection 
between  Church  and  State  as  adulterous,  on  the  tacit  assumption 
that  the  State  is  one  of  the  powers  which  is  not  ordained  of  (rod. 
On  the  other  hand,  Churchmen,  under  the  gentle  teaching  of 
Kitualism,  have  got  into  the  habit  of  holding  more  vigorously  than 
ever  the  belief  that  Nonconformists  are  heretics,  and  that,  therefore, 
any  recognition  of  their  rightful  place  in  the  Church  is  of  the  nature 
of  allowing  a  concord  between  Christ  and  Belial.  The  one  cannot 
and  the  other  will  not  fraternise,  or  allow  that  Grod  fulfils  Himself 
in  many  ways. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note  that  in 
the  Annual  Keport  of  the  Congregational  Union  is  a  clause  which 
runs : 

The  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness  did  not,  it  was  said,  find  much,  sym- 
pathy among  the  intelligent  Anglican  laity,  and  there  was  a  growing  section  of 
the  Church,  it  was  recognised,  which  was  in  sympathy  with  a  broader  and  more 
sensible  policy.  Advances  of  this  kind  the  Union  had  always  been  prepared  to 
reciprocate. 

These  words  have  the  right  ring  about  them,  and  if  the  line  of  action 
they  foreshadow  be  bravely  carried  out  a  brighter  future  may  be  in 
store  for  English  Christianity. 

The  reference  to  the  Broad  Church  portion  of  the  Anglican 
Church  points  to  the  direction  in  which  Anglicanism  may  find  its 
salvation  if  it  is  so  disposed.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  in  the 
position  of  an  ancient  building  from  which  time  has  removed  one 
support  after  another,  until  so  small  a  portion  is  left  that  it  is  now  a 
pyramid  standing  on  its  apex  in  a  state  of  most  unstable  equilibrium. 
It  is  a  question  now  of  life  and  death  for  it  whether  other  supports 
can  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  and  whether  they  will 
be  accepted  if  offered.  If  the  foundation  can  be  enlarged  to  cover 
the  centre  of  gravity,  then  Anglicanism  may  take  a  fresh  lease  of  life. 
But  if  the  fatuous  policy  of  the  ordinary  Church  defender  be  per- 
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sisted  in,  if  an  appeal  to  history  be  trusted  to  alone  as  all-powerful 
to  bring  back  the  wanderers  from  the  Anglican  fold,  then  Anglicanism 
is  most  inevitably  doomed.  Even  the  British  throne  would  not  stand 
the  stress  and  storm  of  modern  democratic  requirements  if  it  were 
content  to  point  to  its  venerable  records.  It  is  fruits  not  roots  that 
men  look  to  to-day,  and  the  old  adage,  '  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them/  is  the  one  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  is  used  as  the  test 
of  all  institutions,  all  societies,  and  all  claimants  for  popular  support. 

The  questions  by  which  the  issue  before  us  will  be  decided  are 
such  as  these  :  Is  the  Church  a  force  in  the  land  for  righteousness, 
peace,  and  purity  ?  Is  she  fulfilling  her  appointed  task  of  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Kingdom  of  Grod  on  earth  ?  Does  she  lift  up  her 
voice  as  a  trumpet  against  oppression,  sensuality,  secularity,  and 
selfishness  in  its  hydra-headed  forms  ?  What  is  she  doing  to  secure 
human  homes,  decent  leisure,  and  healthy  conditions  of  work  for  the 
toiling  millions?  Is  she  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress  in 
thought,  in  ethics,  and  in  spirituality  ?  Has  she  secured  the  love  of 
the  good  and  the  hatred  of  those  who  are  hateful  by  her  faithful  dis- 
charge of  her  prophetic  mission,  or  is  she  listening  to  the  counsels 
which  bid  her  seek  the  ways  that  are  quiet  and  the  primrose  path  of 
easy  dalliance,  where  no  warfare  is  found  because  nothing  worthy  of 
conflict  is  attempted  ?  If  Anglicanism  can  answer  these  questions 
satisfactorily  no  one  need  be  anxious  about  its  future,  for  if  it  main- 
tains such  high  endeavours  it  will  survive  because  it  deserves  to 
survive,  and  even  if  it  were  to  perish  we  should  not  mourn,  but  write 
over  its  ruins  the  glorious  epitaph,  '  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die 
in  the  Lord.' 

But  I  have  my  misgivings  : — 

I  backward  cast  my  e'e 

On  prospects  drear, 
And  forward  tho'  I  canna  see 

I  guess  and  fear. 

The  average  Anglican  is  too  ready  to  fight  over  his  private  tastes 
in  the  mode  of  celebrating  divine  worship.  He  is  too  fond  of  heresy- 
hunting,  too  narrow-minded,  too  ecclesiastical,  too  unspiritual,  and 
altogether  too  belligerent,  to  be  able  to  see  the  real  issue  at  stake. 
Unless  he  does  so,  and  that  speedily,  so  far  as  man  can  see, 
Anglicanism,  as  it  is,  will  perish  for  lack  of  the  power  of  self- 
adaptation  to  environment. 

W.  F.  COBB. 
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LIBERALISM  AND  INTRANSIGEANCE. 


WE  have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  a  curious 
•display  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  small  section  of  English 
Catholics  towards  the  powers  that  be.  Its  peculiarity  has  been  the 
note  of  strong  irritation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
absence  of  specific  practical  proposals.  The  Eoman  Curia,  the 
Jesuits,  the  whole  Ultramontane  paity  (whatever  that  may  mean), 
the  scholastic  system,  the  temporal  power,  the  Eoman  Congregations 
— especially  the  Index  and  the  Inquisition — have  been  vaguely 
denounced  as  parts  of  a  corrupt  system.  Intriguing  Cardinals, 
mercenary  papal  delegates,  French  and  Italian  clergy  conspiring 
against  their  civil  rulers — these  are  among  the  dramatis  personce 
of  the  burlesque  which  was  for  some  time  presented  almost  daily 
in  the  papers.  The  only  obvious  solution  is  that  the  corrupt  '  sys- 
tem ' — which  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  existing  Catholic 
€hurch — should  be  abolished:  and  one  sometimes  wonders  why 
those  who  so  think  belong  to  it  at  all. 

It  would  be  easy  to  ascribe  these  vague  extragavances  to  mere 
wanton  disaffection.  They  might  plausibly  be  put  down  in  some 
instances  to  the  Irishman's  love  of  a  grievance  or  wish  to  be  '  agin 
the  Government,'  in  others  to  want  of  good  taste  or  good  temper,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  not  taken  seriously  at  all.  At  a  time  when 
the  Church  shows  so  much  zeal  and  devotion  throughout  nearly  all 
Europe ;  when  one  saintly  Pontiff  has  reigned  for  twenty  years  in 
succession  to  another  saintly  Pontiff  who  reigned  for  thirty ;  when 
the  morality  of  the  Roman  Curia  is  above  suspicion ;  when  the 
much- abused  Jesuits  are  living  heroic  lives  and  winning  converts 
in  many  countries ; — a  vague  denunciation  of  the  existing  Catholic 
system  as  signally  corrupt  is  so  ludicrous  to  those  who  know  the 
facts  of  the  case,  that  it  might  very  well  be  simply  dismissed  as 
of  no  account. 

A  good  deal  of  the  vague  declamation  we  have  heard  is  indeed 
unsubstantial  smoke.  But  the  proverb  tells  us  that  there  is  no 
smoke  without  fire.  It  may  be  well  to  examine  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  which  the  smoke  has  appeared,  in  case  there  may 
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be  a  fire  somewhere — something  which  needs  serious  considera- 
tion, which  may  afford  a  pretext  for  the  ill-conditioned  to  break 
the  laws  of  manners  and  of  charity ;  which  may  urge  men 
of  impatient  zeal  to  exaggerate  what  is  true  and  view  it  out  of 
proportion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  agitators  themselves  are  generally 
anonymous,  or  comparative  tyros  in  the  theological  arena.1  But 
they  claim  to  make  common  cause  with  thinkers  or  scholars  of 
great  weight.  The  Abbe  Duchesne  is  cited  with  approval,  or  the 
Abbe  Loisy,  or  Father  Tyrrell.  Still  more  freely  are  the  names 
invoked  of  those  who  are  now  no  more.  A  liberal  Catholic  writer 
in  this  Eeview  recently  claimed — with  remarkable  courage — to  be 
representing  the  ideas  held  in  common  by  Mohler,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Montalembert,  Lacordaire,  and  Dupanloup.2 

'  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  precise  measure  in 
which  such  claims  are  believed  is  the  measure  of  the  influence  of 
these  modern  liberal  Catholic  writers  on  intelligent  public  opinion ; 
Lnd  the  degree  to  which  such  claims  can  be  substantiated  is  the 
measure  of  the  real  substance  underlying  random  denunciation — of 
real  fire  behind  the  smoke.  I  do  not  say  that  the  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  extremists  to  solidarity  with  the  wise  is  significant 
of  a  fact;  but  it  is  widely  believed.  And  it  may  at  least  be 
significant  of  a  tendency  or  a  danger. 

It  is  widely  believed  for  a  simple  reason.  The  extreme  right  and 
the  extreme  left  both  affirm  that  it  is  so.  The  latter  desire  the  sup- 
port of  names  which  the  world  respects.  The  former  are  for  various 
reasons  the  enemies  of  all  change — including  the  changes  which 
mark  off  the  living  being  from  the  fossil.  Consequently  while  the 
left  try  to  identify  their  excesses  with  the  programme  of  the  wise — 
destructive  liberalism  with  the  plea  for  reality  and  life — the  extreme 
right  try  to  identify  the  programme  of  the  wise  with  the  excesses 
in  question — adaptation  to  the  times  with  destruction  of  the  faith. 
Both  are  agreed  in  applying  the  vague  word  *  liberalism '  alike  to  the 
plea  for  life  within  the  Church,  and  to  the  travesty  of  that  plea  by 
the  extreme  left.  Both  have  good  reason  for  wishing  that  the  word 
should  be  indiscriminately  used.  Extremists  invariably  talk  loudest 
and  circulate  their  views  most  energetically.  Consequently  the 
solidarity  in  question  and  the  studious  confusion  of  ideas  on  which  it 
rests  come  to  be  widely  accepted. 

That  the  world  at  large  should  be  for  a  time  undiscriminating  on 
such  a  subject  matters  comparatively  little.  That  those  in  authority 
should  share  its  mistake,  and  accept  as  true  the  confusion  propagated 

1  I  do  not  include  the  late  Dr.  Mivart,  whose  letters,  in  defence  of  his  articles, 
showed  that  he  was  not  a  Catholic  at  all. 

2  See  Mr.  Dell's  letter  to  the  Pilot  (April  7)  in  explanation  of  his  article. 
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by  the  extremists  in  their  own  interests,  would  be  disastrous.  Yet 
to  avoid  doing  so  they  must  be  fully  alive  to  the  danger.  It  is  all- 
important  that  authority  should  know  its  own  friends.  In  an  age 
which  is  pre-eminently  one  of  transition — when  new  lights  on  matters 
scientific,  historical,  critical ;  new  points  of  view  and  new  overmaster- 
ing impulses  on  matters  social,  political,  philosophical  are  making 
their  appearance  year  by  year,  it  is  only  those  few  who  have  made 
these  subjects  specially  their  own,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  have 
the  interests  of  the  Church  at  heart,  who  can  be,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  equal  to  the  situation.  They  alone  have  the  perceptions  and 
knowledge  needed  to  see  how  Catholic  thought  can  deal  with  and 
assimilate  what  is  sound  or  true,  can  effectively  resist  what  is 
dangerous.  They  are  the  natural  eyes  of  those  in  power,  in 
matters  where  only  specialists  have  the  training  and  knowledge  to  see 
accurately.  And  when  the  ruling  power  is  really  alive  to  the  situa- 
tion, its  first  wish  is  to  find  such  assistants.  If  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  not  alive  to  the  situation,  if  the  experts  are  set  aside  and  such 
matters  are  left  to  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  or  understanding 
of  the  modern  world,  whose  minds  move  only  in  the  traditional 
groove,  the  Church  loses  for  the  time  the  active  principle  of  intellec- 
tual progress.  Catholicism  may  lose  touch  with  the  age,  and  forfeit 
much  of  its  influence.  And  this  may  happen  although  the  Church 
is  not  internally  corrupt.  Zeal  may  still  abound.  True  religion — 
which  is  after  all  the  Church's  first  concern — may  still  flourish.  But 
Catholic  thought  may  no  longer  hold  its  own  with  the  thought  of 
the  day ;  and  Catholicism  may  fail  to  win,  or  even  in  some  cases  to 
keep,  those  who  are  intellectually  the  children  of  their  time,  being 
in  their  eyes  identified  with  antiquated  scientific  or  critical  posi- 
tions which  are  now  untenable. 

It  is  the  men  at  once  imbued  with  the  Catholic  spirit  and 
alive  to  the  culture  of  their  age  who  have  been  in  the  past  the 
very  pivots  on  which  intellectual  progress  within  the  Church  has 
turned.  Origen,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  may  be  named 
as  three  great  landmarks.  And  their  lesser  disciples — passing  the 
flame  from  torch  to  torch — helped  to  complete  what  they  began. 
While  authority,  the  guardian  of  tradition,  fulfilled  its  work  in  the 
Providential  scheme,  overlooking  the  process,  checking  startling 
innovation,  taking  care  that  old  wisdom  should  not  be  obscured  by 
new  light,  the  men  of  insight  did  what  only  men  of  insight  can  do 
— adapted  the  expression  of  Christian  thought  to  the  conditions  and 
culture  of  the  times.  Thus  only  could  Christianity  preserve  its 
influence  on  the  world  at  large — on  the  eager,  thoughtful,  or  enter- 
prising youth,  who  are  ever  the  children  of  their  own  age,  and  on 
the  representative  philosophic  few,  who  gradually  form  the  tendency 
of  contemporary  thought  and  rule  the  age  to  come. 

Authority  is  in  the  long  run  too  much  alive  to  its  own  interests 
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to  reject  such  help.  But  it  may  be  for  a  time  out  of  touch  with 
what  is  stirring  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and  fail  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  giving  serious  attention  to  the  matter.  This  is  especially 
possible  in  countries  where  Catholics  are  intellectually  isolated  from 
their  neighbours.  And  thus,  in  the  first  phase  of  a  time  of  transition, 
the  few  wise  men  who  are  fitted  to  carry  out  what  is  all  important  may 
be  passed  by  or  regarded  with  disfavour  on  grounds  which  are  quite 
inadequate.  They  may  be  simply  dismissed  as  innovators.  Per- 
functory tests,  applied  by  incompetent  judges,  may  result  in  their 
being  set  aside  as  members  of  the  '  disloyal '  or  '  liberal '  party. 
Those  who  would  be  invaluable  as  the  instruments  and  informants 
of  authority  may  thus  be  classed  as  its  enemies.  The  keen  intelli- 
gent well-disposed  but  intemperate  youth  of  the  time,  fascinated 
by  genius  or  learning,  will  in  many  cases  follow  their  natural 
intellectual  leaders.  Thus  they  will  share  this  position  of  partial 
hostility  to  authority.  They  will  defer  to  it  indeed  in  matters 
of  faith.  But  all  their  sympathies  will  be  against  its  policy.  Their 
loyalty  will  not  go  one  iota  beyond  the  letter  of  their  bond. 
And  the  tag-rag  and  bobtail  of  disaffected  agitators  will  claim  as 
their  own  leaders  those  whom  official  authority  has  disowned.  Thus 
will  the  *  liberal '  party  obtain  consideration  from  the  world,  and 
their  exaggerations  and  slanders  come  to  be  taken  seriously.  In 
short  extremes  meet  and  a  really  obscurantist  policy,  which  does 
not  discriminate  intelligently  between  impracticable  grumbling  and 
wise  counsel,  is  the  best  friend  to  extreme  and  dangerous  liberalism. 
The  disloyal  are  afforded  by  it  just  the  things  they  want  and  do  not 
deserve — real  grievances,  and  the  apparent  countenance  of  weighty 
names. 

A  strong  and  wise  ruler  welcomes  light  from  any  side.  A  small- 
minded  ruler  is  jealous  of  suggestions,  though  they  be  prompted  by 
unmixed  loyalty  to  the  constitution.  He  loves  the  shadow  of  power, 
its  pomp  and  autocratic  form.  He  has  little  appreciation  of  its  sub- 
stance— effective  government,  and  the  consequent  well-being  of  the 
people.  Given  time  and  opportunity,  there  is  little  fear  that  the 
danger  of  which  I  speak  should  become  excessive  under  strong 
rulers.  It  may  indeed  take  time  to  single  out  wise  counsellors  and 
first-rate  specialists.  When  a  crowd  of  people  are  offering  criticisms 
—whether  on  the  Curia  in  Kome  or  on  the  War  Office  in  England — 
it  may  not  be  easy  to  determine  in  a  moment  which  are  the  really 
wise  men  whose  suggestions  may  be  invaluable,  and  which  are  the 
hot-headed,  the  impracticable,  or  the  disaffected.  Probably  most 
governments,  civil  and  military  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  experience 
a  similar  difficulty,  and  red-tapeism  has  a  temporary  claim  to  respect 
— in  that  to  keep  the  existing  machinery  going  is  far  better  than 
to  lose  your  head  amid  conflicting  suggestions.  The  difficulty  is 
a  very  old  one.  And  perhaps  the  Powers  of  Church  and  State 
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alike  may  receive  a  useful  '  tip '  from  the  action  of  a  general  of  the 
old  Roman  republic,  yEmilius  Paullus,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Mace- 
donian War.  He  too  was  overwhelmed  (so  Livy  tells  us)  by  criticisms 
and  suggestions  from  every  gossip  in  Eome.  In  reply,  he  urged 
Roman  society  to  leave  him  in  peace  and  talk  of  anything  else— 
the  theatres,  the  weather,  the  games.  But,  he  added,  if  any  man  would 
leave  Rome  and  come  out  to  Macedonia,  would  go  through  the  hard- 
ships of  the  campaign,  would  give  himself  the  means  of  judging  on  the 
spot,  not  only  would  he  welcome  his  advice,  but  he  would  himself 
pay  the  expenses  of  such  a  volunteer.  Thus,  in  jest  or  earnest,  did 
he  propose  to  sift  the  wise  counsellor  from  the  gossips. 

The  test  of  JEmilius  Paullus  cannot  be  quite  literally  applied  to 
the  critics  who  propose  measures  for  ecclesiastical  reform  and  for  the 
adaptation  of  theology  to  present  conditions.  But  in  essence  it  can. 
His  demand  was  this — that  the  critic  should  show  that  he  was 
throughout  in  earnest  and  prepared  to  work ;  and  next  that  the  would- 
be  reformer  should  place  himself  in  the  position  of  the  ruler,  and 
appreciate  the  practical  difficulties  which  may  be  visibly  fatal  to  many 
plausible  theories  of  reform.  Painstaking  and  laborious  work  or 
thought ;  precision  and  practicability  in  the  reforms  suggested — we 
have,  I  think,  in  these  two  tests  enough  to  mark  off  most  of  the  crowd 
of  random  writers  to  whom  I  have  referred  from  the  weighty  thinkers 
and  distinguished  scholars  with  whom  they  would  fain  associate  them- 
selves. An  anonymous  critic  recently  remarked  that  the  Catholic 
Church,  like  every  other  old  building,  has  many  dusty  corners  which 
need  periodical  cleaning.  But  the  modern  liberal  Catholic,  instead  of 
using  his  duster  for  this  useful  purpose,  prefers  the  easier  and  more 
exciting  occupation  of  waving  it  outside  the  window  as  a  flag  of 
liberty.  The  two  programmes  are  indeed  opposite.  On  the  one 
side  patience,  labour,  knowledge,  thought,  the  moderation  which 
goes  with  being  practical,  respect  for  authority,  the  desire  to  persuade, 
the  avoidance  of  irritating  personalities,  the  fear  of  making  persuasion 
impossible  by  startling  expressions  ;  on  the  other  hand  the  retailing  of 
gossip,  superficial  treatment,  strong  language,  the  absence  of  any 
practical  programme,  the  apparent  desire  to  startle  and  irritate, 
indiscriminate  criticism  of  authority.  The  one  party  seems  to 
desire,  the  other  to  fear,  that  necessary  reforms  should  become 
accomplished  facts  and  grievances  be  removed. 

The  injury  done  to  the  cause  of  true  reform  by  violence  and  ex- 
aggeration is  impressively  brought  out  by  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Tyndale  remarked  that 
Sir  Thomas  More  had  in  1532  very  much  changed  his  views  since 
the  appearance  of  the  Encomium  Morice,  which  was  written  by 
Erasmus  at  More's  suggestion  and  with  his  approval  in  1512.  The 
Encomium  Morice  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  abuses  within 
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the  Church — not  sparing  either  Pope  or  monks.  The  Pope  himself 
(Julius  the  Second)  took  the  book  in  good  part.  Erasmus  was  respected 
in  Rome  and  his  words  might  have  borne  fruit.  But  the  subsequent 
alarming  growth  among  Englishmen  of  indiscriminate  abuse  of  all 
the  institutions  of  the  Church  convinced  More  that  it  was  no  longer 
safe  to  speak  freely  on  behalf  of  reforms.  The  most  reasonable 
criticisms  were  used  as  means  of  promoting  an  agitation  which  had 
at  heart  not  the  reform  but  the  destruction  of  the  existing  ecclesias- 
tical system.  So  much  so  that  More  wrote  in  reference  to  Tyndale's 
remark,  that  were  any  one  now  to  translate  the  Encomium  Morice  of 
Erasmus  and  any  similar  work  of  his  own  into  English,  he  would  '  help  to 
burn  them  both  with  his  own  hands '  rather  than  that  people  should 
take  harm  from  them.  So,  too,  the  liberal  view  on  religious  toleration 
advocated  in  the  Utopia  ceased  in  his  opinion  to  be  applicable  when 
the  mutinous  spirit  had  begun  to  spread — a  spirit  which  More  and 
others  ascribed  largely  to  indiscriminate  reading  and  wild  talking. 

Even  the  chiefest  and  most  weighty  matters  of  our  religion  and  faith  [wrote 
Dr.  Richard  Smythe  in  1542]  are  called  in  question,  babbled,  talked  and  jangled 
upon  (reasoned  I  cannot  nor  ought  not  to  call  it).  These  matters  in  time  past  .  . 
were  held  in  such  reverence  and  honour  .  .  .  that  it  was  not  in  any  wise  sufferable 
that  tag  and  rag,  learned  and  unlearned,  old  and  young,  wise  and  foolish,  boys 
and  wenches,  master  and  man,  tinkers  and  tilers,  colliers  and  cobblers,  and  other 
such  raskabilia  might  at  their  pleasure  rail  and  jest  .  .  .  against  everything  that 
is  just  and  virtuous  .  .  .  not  sparing  any  Sacrament  of  the  Church  or  ordinance 
of  the  same. 

And  this  extract  suggests  another  aspect  of  the  difficulty  I  am 
dealing  with.  Freedom  of  discussion  is  one  of  the  privileges  which 
the  neo-liberals  masterfully  demand  from  the  authorities.  But  the 
very  method  by  which  the  demand  is  urged  is  an  object  lesson  in  the 
necessity  that  it  should  only  be  granted  with  clearly  marked  limita- 
tions. If  every  man  is  to  print  without  hindrance  whatever  comes 
into  his  head,  however  libellous  towards  his  neighbour  or  disloyal  to 
authority,  however  ill-considered  or  tactless,  the  picture  presented 
by  Dr.  Smy  the's  words  will  again  be  realised.  In  point  of  fact  liberty 
of  discussion  for  the  experts  is  imperative  in  days  of  scientific  and 
critical  progress  and  political  and  social  change ;  liberty  for  the  mob 
is  quite  another  thing.  And  it  remains  for  those  who  demand  liberty 
for  themselves  to  show  those  qualities  which  made  good  their  claim 
to  rank  among  the  experts  rather  than  among  the  mob.  For  as 
conduct  and  breeding  are  required  by  society  before  it  recognises  a 
man  as  a  gentleman,  however  well  he  may  be  born,  so  a  writer,  however 
intellectual,  belongs  to  the  mob,  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned,  if 
he  loses  the  sense  of  what  is  befitting  to  an  orderly  member  of  the 
community  and  acts  as  an  agitator. 

I  do  not  in  all  this  forget  the  unreality  of  dealing  with  ideals  or 
extremes  as  though  they  were  exactly  commensurate  with  facts. 
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But  to  consider  them  is  as  essential  in  investigating  principles  as 
mathematics  are  essential  to  the  study  of  physics.  In  point  of  fact 
many  people  belong  neither  precisely  to  the  class  of  experts  or  of 
philosophers,  nor  to  the  mob.  Yet  they  may  think  that  they  have 
something  sensible  to  say ;  that  grievances  should  be  ventilated  ; 
that  discussion  should  be  allowed.  A  democratic  age,  indeed,  has 
broken  down  old  divisions.  We  can  no  longer  reply  '  yes,  among  experts 
alone.'  In  More's  time  a  learned  work  was  written  in  Latin.  Thus 
the  utmost  freedom  of  expression  among  experts  did  not  unsettle  the 
mob.  Now  all  classes,  c  master  and  man,  tinkers  and  tilers,  colliers  and 
cobblers'  read  what  is  published  in  the  magazines;  and  not  even 
the  experts  would  read  a  Latin  pamphlet.  To  educate  the 
democracy  (therefore)  and  give  them  concurrently  some  respon- 
sibility, some  voice  and  influence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  (though 
it  be  indirect  and  unofficial)  is  a  practical  necessity  both  in  State  and 
in  Church. 

It  is  indeed  on  the  machinery  supplied  by  moderate,  more  or 
less  educated  and  disciplined  public  opinion,  on  its  being  powerful 
and  on  its  friendly  relations  with  authority,  that  the  stability  of  a 
government — ecclesiastical  or  civil — chiefly  depends  in  days  of  pro- 
gress. This  moderate  opinion  is  largely  formed  by  the  experts 
and  men  of  judgment  and  intellect,  whom  the  average  *  moderate ' 
respects.  If  the  moderate  reformers  are  efficient  and  are  trusted  by 
authority,  extremists  can  be  successfully  checked.  Authority  has 
in  that  case  the  moral  support  which  enables  it  to  act  strongly  and 
firmly.  If  the  moderate  party  is  not  a  real  power,  not  actively 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  constitution,  or  not  in  touch  with 
authority,  it  is  recognised  in  a  civil  polity  that  authority  is  doomed. 
The  ruling  power,  in  such  circumstances,  oscillates  inevitably 
between  an  impossible  repressive  absolutism,  and  concessions  to  the 
extremists,  who  are  at  heart  irreconcilable  agitators,  and  will  never 
rest  satisfied.  Equilibrium  can  be  attained  in  neither  way. 
Incurable  instability  and  the  germ  of  revolution  are  apparent. 

In  the  civil  order  Eome  has  had  very  practical  experience  of 
the  truth  of  this  fact.  It  is  now  I  think  widely  acknowledged  that 
the  crisis  in  the  Papal  States  in  1846  hinged  upon  precisely  these 
points.  The  Ecclesiastical  Government  as  re-established  by  Consalvi 
was  almost  Napoleonic  in  its  centralisation.  It  gave  no  scope  what- 
ever to  popular  energy.  The  Government  was  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Prcelatura.  The  old  municipal  bodies  which 
had  given  opportunities  for  discussion  and  some  training  in  public 
life  had  been  abolished  by  Napoleon.  Consalvi  did  not  revive  them. 
They  were  rightly  seen  to  have  been  ineffective  as  parts  of  the 
constitution.  They  were  wrongly  judged  useless.  Had  they  been 
restored  and  developed  they  might  have  been  at  once  safety-valves 
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und  a  means  of  political  education.  Then  again  the  press — the 
other  natural  outlet  for  the  expression  of  opinion — was  under  strict 
censorship.  The  provincial  councils,  which  Consalvi  had  established, 
were  abolished  by  Leo  the  Twelfth.  Two  results  followed.  The  more 
ardent  spirits,  having  no  field  for  their  political  energies,  were 
attracted  towards  the  secret  societies.  The  more  pacific  lost  interest 
in  public  affairs  and  the  habits  which  should  make  them  effective 
Citizens.  Confidence  was  destroyed  between  rulers  and  ruled.  When 
Pius  the  Ninth,  large  in  sympathy,  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
ihe  Koman  system  was  out  of  joint  with  the  times,  granted  the 
fStatuto  fondamentale,  those  who  ought  to  have  formed  the  moderate 
party,  the  mainstay  of  order,  had  scarcely  any  existence.  '  The, 
people/  says  Dollinger,  'had  been  insufficiently  prepared  or  edu- 
cated for  a  right  use  of  the  political  functions  bestowed  on  them 
by  the  Statuto.' 3  The  Pope  had  to  deal  with  agitators  and  do- 
nothings.  Consequently  his  concessions  simply  threw  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  extreme  Kadicals.  The  revolution  came,  and  in  the 
following  year  the  restoration  was  welcomed  by  the  people.  But 
the  impasse  still  existed.  The  late  Lord  Lyons,  then  minister  at 
Home,  whose  reports  bear  every  mark  of  impartiality,  was  by  no 
means  encouraging  as  to  the  possibility  of  immediate  change  in  the 
form  of  government.  One  class  of  people  was  torpid  and  unreliable 
— he  said — the  rest  were  enemies  of  the  government — agitators  who 
v/ould  use  any  concession  as  a  means  of  upsetting  it.4  This  latter 
class  had  at  heart  not  reform  but  revolution.  The  all-desirable 
moderate  party,  loyal,  steady,  and  vigorous,  sharing  the  Pope's  own. 
views,  bent  only  on  the  moderate  reforms  required  by  the  times, 
<:lid  not  exist.  Had  the  De  Eossis,  Kosminis,  Griobertis,  been  a  strong 
power,  an  effective  party,  the  situation  might  perhaps  have  been 
saved.  But  the  political  ability  of  the  bulk  of  those  who  ought  to 
liave  formed  the  moderate  party  had  been  atrophied  in  some,  in 
others  it  had  been  placed,  past  recall,  at  the  service  of  the  Kadicals. 
In  the  ecclesiastical  polity  the  position  is  very  different.  The 
disloyal  are  comparatively  few  at  present.  In  England  and  America 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  Catholics  both  zealous  and  loyal,  but 
f  ally  alive  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  I  leave  it  to  those  who 
1  now  intimately  the  Catholic  body  in  Germany — one  third  of  the 
population  of  the  empire,  and  its  strongest  political  force — to  say 
liow  large  a  proportion  of  them  belong  to  the  same  category.  .  In 
France  such  a  party  certainly  exists  and  includes  some  very  eminent 
names.  The  last  thing  such  men  desire  is  to  quarrel  with  those 
v/hom  they  would  fain  serve.  If  their  point  of  view  is  fairly 

3  The  Church  and  Churches,  p.  144. 

4  Despatches  from  Mr.  Lyons  respecting  the  Condition  and  Administration  of  the 
Papal  States,  London  1860,  p.  53. 
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considered,  and  their  evidence  and  experience  weighed,  many  of 
them  may  do  yeoman's  service  for  religion,  and  be  the  effective 
supporters  of  the  ecclesiastical  rulers.  They  may  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  thoroughly  repressive  policy,  be  gradually  made  useless  to  the 
Church  where  their  powers  can  find  no  scope,  even  if  they  are  not 
soured  and  turned  into  the  enemies  of  authority. 

It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  cry  which  has  been  raised  that 
the  Koman  authorities  have  embarked  on  a  repressive  policy  has 
already  tended  to  reinforce  the  ranks  of  the  disaffected  from  those 
who  may  be  ill-judging  but  have  no  inclination  to  be  disloyal. 

In  forecasting  the  future  we  may  consider  briefly  the  cause  of 
this  state  of  things,  and  ask  if  it  is  likely  to  continue  or  increase. 
And  this  speculation  brings  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we- 
started  Just  as  the  extreme  right  and  extreme  left  agree  to  call 
the  wisest  Catholics  *  liberals,'  so  they  are  both  anxious  to  insist  that 
authority  regards  them  with  disfavour.  Consequently  every  step  of 
authority  in  the  repressive  direction  is  hailed,  and  its  import  exag- 
gerated by  both  sides.  The  late  Lord  Emly  told  me  that  after  the 
appearance  of  the  Encyclical  of  1864  he  found  the  extremists  busy 
with  the  report  that  Montalembert's  celebrated  Malines  address  was- 
condemned  in  the  Encyclical.  He  went  straight  to  Pius  the  Ninth, 
who  laughed  and  said,  pointing  to  a  book  on  his  table,  *  There  is 
Montalembert's  address.  I  have  not  yet  read  it,  so  it  cannot  have 
been  condemned,  for  I  am  the  captain  of  the  ship.'  The  extreme- 
right  had  proclaimed  as  a  fact  that  opposition  between  authority  and 
moderation  which  it  was  striving  to  create.  And  in  the  end  its 
efforts  had  considerable  success. 

But  who  are  the  members  of  the  extreme  right  ?  They  are  a 
motley  phalanx,  not  strictly  a  party.  They  include  certain  types  not 
so  much  of  Catholicism  as  of  human  nature.  They  include  the 
mere  lovers  of  the  existing  state  of  things — who  are  to  be  found 
in  any  polity,  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  They  include  also  the- 
fanatical  devotees  of  ancient  forms  and  those  who  are  unable  to  look 
beyond  the  interests  of  their  party  or  order — not  the  Dominies  and 
Loyolas  or  their  true  representatives  in  our  own  time,  but  those  who- 
fossilise  their  words  and  lose  their  spirit — the  Dominican  who- 
resents  the  addition  of  a  word  to  the  teaching  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  ;  the  Jesuit  who  burlesques  the  splendid  military  discipline 
to  which  great  saints,  a  Xavier  and  a  Borgia,  owed  their  character 
and  their  victories,  by  attachment  to  the  minutiae  of  an  intellectual 
drill,  whose  rules  were  made  for  the  warfare  of  three  centuries  ago. 
And  closely  allied  to  these  are  the  Professors  who  treat  a  stereotyped' 
neo- scholastic  text-book  as  the  final  and  exhaustive  expression  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church.  There  are  also  the  born  obscuran- 
tists who  love  to  believe  the  incredible  ;  the  martinets  whose  pleasure 
it  is  to  crush  genius  or  originality;  the  petty  tyrants  who  look 
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jealously  at  promise  in  the  young;  the  devotees  of  sheer  absolutism — 
some  characterised  by  heroism  and  piety,  but  blind  to  modern 
conditions  ;  some  the  flatterers  of  the  powers  that  be.  This  col- 
lection, heterogeneous  but  powerful,  divided  locally,  gravitating 
towards  each  other  morally,  is  not  the  Ultramontane  party.  It  is 
not  the  Jesuit  party.  It  does  not  include  the  best  type  of  Ultra- 
montanism — the  successors  of  Fenelon  and  Newman,  nor  the  best 
students  of  scholasticism,  nor  the  best  exponents  of  St.  Thomas- 
Aquinas.  It  includes  types  differing  in  character  and  motive,  but 
agreeing  in  this — that  they  are  all  sworn  foes  to  novelty,  and  that 
each  is  concentrated  on  a  limited  horizon  of  its  own.  Thus  they 
cannot  see  the  facts  which  are  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  aspirations  of 
those  distinguished  Catholics  who  are  alive  to  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  But  they  can  see  that  these  men  have  one  point  in  common 
with  the  restless  and  the  disaffected — in  that  they  are  the  enemies 
of  red-tape,  and  the  friends  of  life  and  movement  in  the  Church. 
This  common  element  in  the  two  groups  they  trumpet  aloud  and 
call  it  '  liberalism/  a  word  steeped  in  an  anti-Catholic  connotation. 
Consequently  while  the  ill-conditioned  on  the  left,  dimly  conscious 
of  their  excesses  and  absence  of  weight,  claim  the  wise  few  as  their 
own,  the  indiscriminate  and  uncompromising  enemies  of  progress- 
vigorously  re-echo  the  claim. 

Then  comes  the  next  step — to  induce  authority  to  accept  the  cry 
as  true ;  to  announce  boldly  '  they  are  condemned  as  liberals '  and 
so  to  procure  their  condemnation.  And  this  policy  may  succeed. 
The  hue  and  cry  first  creates  suspicion.  Then  the  disloyal  'liberals  * 
burlesque  the  suggestions  of  the  wise  into  what  is  startling  and 
unorthodox,  and  obscurantists  seize  the  moment  to  denounce  them 
formally  or  informally  to  the  Inquisition  or  to  inquisitorial  rulers. 
It  may  need  a  very  discriminating  review  of  the  real  merits  of  the 
case  to  withstand  presumptions  which,  nevertheless,  on  close 
inspection  are  seen  to  be  quite  worthless.  Benedict  the  Fourteenth, 
that  wise  Pontiff,  clearly  saw  the  danger  long  before  its  present  form 
was  apparent.  He  feared  the  work  of  sectarian  denouncers  or  judges. 
He  urged  upon  the  officials  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  the 
importance  of  absolute  candour  in  judging  of  the  merits  of  a  writer 
apart  from  all  extrinsic  presumptions.  '  Let  them  dismiss,'  he 
wrote,  '  patriotic  leanings,  family  affections,  the  predilections  of 
school,  the  esprit  de  corps  of  an  institute ;  let  them  put  away  the 
zeal  of  party.' 

Is  there  evidence  to  show  that  Benedict  the  Fourteenth's  warn- 
ing has  been  flagrantly  disregarded  ?  that  the  ruling  powers  have 
identified  themselves  with  an  *  extreme '  party  ?  To  the  impartial 
observer  I  think  that  this  has  yet  to  be  proved.  The  early  policy  of 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  was  quite  in  the  opposite  direction — his  encourage- 
ment of  the  critical  and  impartial  study  of  history ;  his  attitude 
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towards  the  Christian  democrats.  Again,  no  one  can  fail  to  admire 
the  wise  moderation  of  his  latest  important  utterance — on  'Ameri- 
canism ' — although  many  may  condemn  the  agitation  of  which  it  was 
the  outcome.  If  a  conservatism  has  been  apparent  of  late  years  which 
has  seemed  here  and  there  repressive  of  some  of  the  best  intellectual  life 
in  the  Church,  it  may  have  been  in  some  cases  due  to  necessity  and  not 
to  choice.  Eulers  do  not  choose  a  time  of  mutiny  as  the  moment  for 
far-reaching  concessions.  The  programme  which  commends  itself  to 
thoughtful  men  may  be  temporarily  defeated  by  being  parodied. 
The  extremists  have  spoken  so  loud  that  others  have  scarcely  been 
heard.  With  every  circumstance  of  rudeness — crediting  those  in 
authority  with  neither  sense  nor  high  motive — they  have  demanded 
the  abolition  of  the  scholastic  system ;  entire  liberty  to  accept  all 
conclusions  advanced  in  the  name  of  the  higher  criticism — and  we 
know  that  antichristian  conclusions  have  been  put  forth  in  its 
name.  They  have  asked  for  practical  autonomy  for  national 
Churches.  They  would  exact  the  confession  that  the  Index  and 
Inquisition  have  from  the  first  been  injurious  and  even  preposterous, 
and  should  simply  be  abolished.  They  have  urged  acceptance  of 
the  Italian  Government  in  a  form  which  amounts  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  Papal  independence.  What  wonder  that  such  demands 
should  either  be  ignored  as  mere  '  talk/  or  should  make  even  the 
best  and  wisest  rulers  indignant. 

But  in  the  long  run  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wise  and  moderate 
will  make  themselves  understood  when  the  clamour  of  their  self- 
called  camp-followers  is  silenced  for  a  moment,  There  is  hardly  one 
of  the  impracticable  proposals  I  have  enumerated  which  does  not 
deface  and  discredit  a  view  held  by  a  large  body  of  loyally  disposed 
Catholics — including  Jesuits  and  Ultramontanes.  That  priests  whose 
minds  are  formed  exclusively  on  Scholasticism  will  become  more  and 
more  unfitted  to  deal  intellectually  with  an  age  which  in  the  texture 
of  its  thought  is  so  profoundly  different  from  the  mediaeval,  is  held 
by  many.  That  the  rules  of  the  Index  need  further  adaptation  to 
the  times  I  have  never  heard  denied — and  the  highest  authority 
recently  admitted  that  many  of  its  provisions  have  become  *  obsolete.' 
The  procedure  of  the  Inquisition  is  obviously  adapted  to  the  very 
state  of  society  sketched  by  Sir  Thomas  More  shortly  before  its 
foundation,  although  it  survives  in  such  different  conditions.  That 
a  very  thorough  sifting  of  the  higher  criticism  is  imperative,  unim- 
peded by  theological  presumptions  which  may  prove  mistaken,  is 
widely  held.  Again,  that  national  character  and  modes  of  thought 
should  be  considered  and  understood  in  Eome,  and  should  be  fully 
represented  in  the  counsels  of  authority  is  widely  and  strongly  held 
by  many.  In  short,  that  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  life  and 
movement  which  should  adapt  the  Church  to  present  conditions  and 
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to  the  requirements  of  different  places,  and  that  Eome  needs  for  this 
purpose  the  very  best  expert  information,  is  a  very  widespread  con- 
viction among  Catholics ;  and  by  a  numerous — though,  not  equally 
numerous — body  the  recent  tendency  in  some  influential  quarters 
towards  a  conservatism  which  refuses  even  to  consider  facts  which 
are  patent  to  so  many  thinking  Catholics  is  deplored  and  even 
resented. 

I  might  rest  the  grounds  for  hopefulness  that  authority  will 
not  prove  inconsiderate  to  the  demands  of  moderate  and  religious 
men  on  higher  considerations.  In  monte  Dominus  videbit.  But 
more  human  considerations  also  point  that  way.  Eome  has  the 
traditions  of  a  ruling  power,  and  the  ruler  could  not  govern 
stably — as  I  have  said — if  he  did  not  regard  what  is  demanded  as 
essential  by  the  loyal,  the  moderate,  and  the  wise ;  if  he  identified 
himself  with  extremes.  It  is  not  now  as  at  the  time  of  the  Kefor- 
mation  when  there  was  a  large  irreconcilable  party  which  could  not 
be  ruled  at  all,  and  had  to  be  excluded  and  firmly  opposed.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  which  turned  Sir  Thomas  More  into  some- 
thing of  an  intransigeant.  The  movement  on  behalf  of  adaptation 
to  the  times  is  widely  different.  It  is  directed  towards  the  restoration, 
not  the  destruction,  of  equilibrium  :  and  it  is  identified  with  those 
who  are  too  numerous  and  too  loyal  to  be  kept  long  by  the  mischief- 
making  of  agitators  from  their  natural  place  among  the  counsellors 
of  authority. 

The  work  of  the  adaptation  of  theology  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  has  already  been  effectively  begun  ;  though  it  may  need  a  time 
of  freedom  from  agitation  and  from  the  repression  which  follows  agita- 
tion for  its  development.  The  bridge  between  more  modern  modes  of 
thinking  and  the  traditional  Catholic  theology  has  been  outlined  and 
designed  with  the  insight  of  genius  by  John  Henry  Newman.  It  will 
take  perhaps  another  fifty  years  to  do  justice  to  the  extent  of  what 
Catholics  owe  him,  in  the  analysis  of  the  true  genius  of  the  Church 
itself  as  displayed  in  history ;  and  in  the  anticipation  of  lines  of 
thought  and  historical  generalisations  which  are  only  now  becoming 
widely  accepted.  It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  he  wrote  a 
work  for  which  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Professor  Harnack 
has  in  his  laborious  studies  on  the  history  of  dogma  been  uncon- 
sciously accumulating  a  mass  of  additional  pieces  jiistificatives — I 
mean  the  Essay  on  Development.  Auguste  Sabatier  has  arrested  our 
attention  by  his  new  philosophy  of  dogma.  It  is  yet  to  be  brought 
home  to  his  readers  how — in  some  places,  almost  word  for  word — 
Newman  had  anticipated  his  deeper  lines  of  thought ;  and  with  the 
remarkable  distinction  that  whereas  the  Catholic  Church  has  acted  on 
the  principle  of  development,  and  on  the  assumption  of  organic  unity, 
Protestantism  has  acted  on  their  denial,  and  can  only  now  advocate  as 
a  theory  what  it  has  in  action  denied  as  a  fact. 
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More  recent  writers  have  inherited  Newman's  spirit  and  hi& 
philosophy  with  that  perception  and  enthusiasm  which  can  only 
exist  when  true  and  living  ideas  have  been  put  forth  by  a  man  of 
genius,  himself  the  interpreter  of  the  Time- spirit.  We  may  see 
this  in  the  remarkable  articles  on  Newman's  '  Development '  (ascribed 
to  a  Very  eminent  writer)  which  have  recently  appeared  in  the 
Revue  du  Clerge  Francais.  In  Maurice  Blondel's  L' Action  we  see 
similar  ideas  germinating — yet  in  so  different  a  form,  and  as  the 
outcome  of  such  different  training,  that  direct  obligations  cannot 
be  supposed.  As  I  write  I  see  that  a  French  Jesuit  is  presenting 
the  theory  of  Newman  and  Mohler  in  brief  compass  to  his  countrymen. 
And  an  English  Jesuit,  Father  Tyrrell,  has  written  with  singular  in- 
sight on  these  questions  in  his  occasional  essays.  His  works — Nova  et 
Vetera,  Hard  Sayings,  and  External  Religion — have  been  widely 
read  by  educated  Englishmen,  and  have  to  my  own  knowledge  done 
much  to  undo  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  outside 
the  Catholic  communion  that  the  '  Komanist '  thinker  is  simply 
unable  to  understand  the  modern  mind,  and  fears  it,  as  we  fear 
an  unknown  terror  with  which  we  cannot  cope.  Read  again  another 
young  Jesuit,  Pere  Bremond,  and  you  will  see  the  spirit  of 
Montalembert  and  Dupanloup,  who  loved  so  to  present  the  genius 
of  Catholicism  as  to  touch  the  children  of  the  age.  And  we 
find  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Lettres  d'un  Cure  de  Cam- 
pagne,  by  the  editor  of  the  Quinzaine,  M.  Fonsegrive.  I  do  but  note 
books  that  strike  the  eye  in  glancing  at  the  shelves  of  a  Catholic 
library. 

Much  as  the  Catholic  agitators  and  their  allies  outside  the  Church 
would  wish  to  class  these  writers  as  '  liberal  Catholics/  the  fatal  facts- 
are  against  them.  The  Cardinal's  hat  bestowed  on  Newman,  and  his- 
touching  gratitude  and  enthusiastic  lovalty  to  the  Holy  See  and  Leo 
the  Thirteenth,  are  unanswerable  facts.  The  Revue  du  Clerge  Fran- 
cais has  its  own  excellent  stamp  and  imprimatur.  M.  Fonsegrive  has 
but  lately  been  the  recipient  of  especial  encouragement  and  approval  in 
Rome.  The  other  writers  I  have  named  are — Jesuits;  what  more 
can  be  said  ?  That  the  Jesuits  primarily  represented  an  order  of  things- 
in  which  an  intellectual  uniformity  now  impossible  was,  from  one  point 
of  view,  desirable,  is  true.  That  they  are  unable  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  times  cannot  be  admitted  as  long  as  such  writers  as 
Father  Tyrrell  in  England,  or  some  of  his  confreres  in  this  country, 
in  France,  and  in  Belgium — including  the  learned  Bollandists — in 
very  different  ways,  give  evidence  that  Jesuit  training  and  modern 
culture  are  not  incompatible. 

That  the  degree  of  freedom  demanded  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  tinieg  \ejll  be  eventually  accorded  I  do  not  doubt.  Shall  we  in 
our  time  see  a\more  formal  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  o£ 
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theology  to  Cardinal  Newman  and  his  followers  ?  Our  children 
at  least  may  well  see  it.  For  Newman's  analysis  of  the  genius  of 
the  Church  and  of  its  laws  of  development  is  being  accepted 
widely  by  the  flower  of  the  Catholic  youth,  and  from  their  ranks 
must  be  drawn  the  ecclesiastical  rulers  of  the  future.  Msyas  h 
TOVTOLS  @£os  ovSs  <yr]pd(TK£t,. 

WILFRID  WARD. 
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THE  VOGUE  OF  THE  GARDEN  BOOK 


THERE  is  a  species  of  literature  which  has  lately  attracted  serious 
attention  amongst  us,  and  must  therefore  be  reckoned  with  as  one  of 
the  instructive  or  entertaining  forces  of  the  day.  It  is  not  a  new 
thing — it  has  existed  for  a  couple  of  hundred  years  or  more — but  in 
its  present  shape  it  is  new,  and  in  a  larger  degree  than  formerly  it  is 
attractive  to  the  reader.  The  garden  book  of  a  century  and  more 
than  a  century  ago  was  emphatically  a  book  on  gardening ;  it  was 
crammed  with  cultural  instructions ;  it  abounded  in  technical  details. 
The  garden  book  of  this  present  century  was  also  until  lately 
entirely  instructive ;  it  cared  not  to  amuse ;  its  aim  was  gardening 
and  nothing  more.  In  the  eighties  there  were  indications  of  an 
approaching  change  in  the  purpose  of  garden  literature,  and  the  last 
half-dozen  years  have  seen  this  change  stereotyped  into  its  present 
features — less  instructive,  perhaps,  but  certainly  more  entertaining 
than  the  old.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  demand  for  this 
latest  form  of  floricultural  work,  and  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought 
that  this  demand  will  probably  bring  upon  us  within  the  next  few 
years  a  perfect  avalanche  of  garden  diaries,  written  to  supply  the 
public  craving,  which  appears  to  express  itself  very  plainly  in  its 
appreciation  and  encouragement  of  the  new  fiction,  as  it  may  fairly 
and  truthfully  be  termed. 

I  think  that  to  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  belongs  the  onus  of  first 
successfully  sending  forth  this  style  of  literature  in  the  guise  of  a 
gardening  work.  There  were  other  writers  immediately  preceding 
him  who  were  influencing  the  change,  but  he,  I  think,  was  the  first 
who  frankly  and  determinedly  and  successfully  altered  the  scope  of 
the  garden  book.  He  used  his  garden  as  a  place  in  which  to  talk 
with  his  friends,  and  it  is  a  record  of  these  conversations  which  he 
mainly  gives  us  in  his  prose  writings.  Mrs.  Earle  followed  him 
quickly,  with  the  same  departure  from  old  traditions,  but  with  a 
different  object,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  different  result.  From  her  we 
chiefly  learn  the  art  of  cookery,  as  from  Mr.  Austin  we  learn — or 
should  attempt  to  learn — the  art  of  conversation.  And  so  the  thing 
has  gone  on  for  half  a  dozen  years.  Some  writers  choose  birds  for  a 
main  subject ;  some  choose  friends,  or  Men  of  Wrath ;  some,  books j 
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and  all  under  titles  which,  lead  the  public  to  suppose  that  it  is 
buying  a  gardening  book — gardening  books  being  a  craze  of  the 
moment — when  it  is  simply  buying  a  diary  written  in  or  suggested 
by  a  garden. 

In  so  far  as  the  object  nowadays  is  to  amuse  rather  than  to 
instruct,  there  is  no  harm  in  the  change.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  this  as  well  as  for  the  orthodox  horticultural  volume  which  will 
never  be  really  superseded.  But  the  mischief  will  come  when  the 
ordinary  Miss,  in  a  fervid  desire  to  contribute  to  the  world's  enjoy- 
ment, flies  to  a  garden  and  writes  within  its  prescriptive  recesses  her 
journal  intime  for  publication's  sake — a  diary  which  will  represent 
her  gentle,  simple  soul,  with  its  aimless  efforts  at  floriculture,  and  its 
pretty,  unnecessary  thoughts  on  men  and  books  and  things,  which 
we  shall  feel  that  we  have  somewhere  heard  before,  or  even  read 
before.  This  is  assuredly  the  kind  of  book  we  shall  get,  and  it  is 
essentially  the  kind  that  this  sort  of  work  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  into,  if  it  is  to  have  any  permanent  value. 

We  should  begin  by  a  clear  understanding  of  what  form  the 
garden  book  should  take,  if  it  is  likely,  as  at  present  it  seems  to 
promise,  to  have  an  abiding  place  on  our  library  shelves. 

Of  course  the  garden  book  must  not  be  merely  utilitarian,  for  of 
this  kind  we  have  works  that  cannot  be  superseded,  such  as  Mr. 
William  Robinson's  invaluable  English  Flower  Garden  and  Hardy 
Flowers.  These,  and  others  like  them,  are  written  by  experts,  and 
the  mere  dilettante  cannot  hope  to  rival  them  in  instructive  quality. 
Nor  should  these  books,  while  claiming  to  be  garden  books,  deal 
almost  solely  with  matters  apart  from  gardens.  On  the  contrary, 
they  must  treat  first  of  flowers,  both  from  a  practical  and  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view,  and,  that  provision  secured,  the  writer  may 
then  wander  afield  to  things  less  vital,  such  as  his  taste  or  studies 
may  suggest.  Some  rule  or  other  must  be  laid  down,  and  more  or 
less  adhered  to,  if  this  kind  of  literature  is  not  to  fall  into  [con- 
tempt ;  and  I  think  that,  broadly  speaking,  such  a  line  as  the  following 
may  be  suggested. 

The  ideal  garden  book  should  contain  the  experience  of  the  writer 
as  a  specialist  in  his  own  subject  of  gardening,  in  combination  with 
the  thoughts  or  the  words  or  the  views  of  persons  who  are  specialists 
in  other  matters,  such  as  poetry,  or  ethics,  or  metaphysics.  We  do 
not  want  a  gardening  dictionary  from  the  amateur,  because~we  can 
get  it  in  more  trustworthy  shape  from  the  expert ;  we  do  not  want 
mere  gentle  thoughts  on  nature,  or  other  deep  subjects,  whether  of 
earth  or  heaven,  because  we  know  where  to  turn  for  our  reading  on 
these  subjects  as  delivered  by  persons  who  have  given  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  them.  If  we  want  this  sort  of  book  at  all,  we  want,  as 
I  have  said,  the  simple  empirical  experience  of  the  amateur  gardener, 
combined  with  the  best  he  (or  more  usually  she)  can  give  us  of  the 
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ideas  of  the  great  whom  already  we  love  and  can  trust.  Unluckily, 
some  of  these  books  tend  in  exactly  the  contrary  direction  ;  their  facts 
are  disputable,  and  their  voices  are  mere  echoes. 

The  garden  book  may  be  poetical,  but  it  must  not  be  written  by 
a  poet,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  must  not  be  written  by  an  articulate  poet. 
The  poetic  feeling  is  almost  essential,  but  it  must  express  itself  in 
words  of  others  than  the  compiler.  Of  course,  the  imagination  can 
picture  an  ideal  garden  book,  written  by  a  poet  who  might  happen 
to  be  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  horticulture  to  make  his 
book  valuable  in  the  double  way.  It  tends  to  sadness  to  reflect  on 
the  loss  we  have  had  in  that  such  work  was  never  given  us,  for 
instance,  by  Tennyson,  and  we  might  even  gladly  have  dispensed 
with  some  utilitarian  value  out  of  gratitude  for  other  features  of 
charm  which  undoubtedly  we  should  have  secured.  But,  failing  such 
a  book  by  a  great  and  original  poet,  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
a  more  modest  desire  for  the  second  best ;  and  the  second  best  I 
conceive  to  be  a  book  by  a  competent  gardener  who  is,  above  all,  no 
verse-maker,  though  a  true  critic  of  verse,  and  who  can  therefore 
give  us  choice  thoughts  and  passages  from  our  splendid  heritage  of 
literature  to  lend  charm  to  his  volume  of  practical  instruction.  I 
might  name  half  a  dozen  writers  who  could  admirably  perform  the 
task,  but  hitherto  they  have  not  spoken  in  this  way. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  books  which  have  made  the  vogue 
an  garden  literature,  and  judge  how  far  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the 
demand  for  such  reading  at  its  highest  standard.  I  will  choose, 
from  among  a  considerable  number,  three  volumes  of  unequivocal 
success,  which  consequently  seem  to  stand  out  from  their  companions 
on  the  bookshelf,  and  of  themselves  to  accentuate  the  need  in  man's 
soul  at  the  present  time  for  this  range  of  work.  As  there  is  no 
denying  their  enormous  success,  we  may  regard  them  as  satisfactory 
to  the  general  public  which  has  bought  them  in  their  thousands. 
A  short  analysis  of  each  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  scope  and 
object ;  and  when  we  have  examined  these  features  as  closely  as  is 
possible,  we  may  then  be  able  to  decide  whether  this  sort  of  book  is 
as  valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  entertainment  or  instruction  as 
it  might  be,  or  whether  the  type  is  capable  of  improvement. 

If  the  requisites  for  a  garden  book  are  indeed  those  I  have  indicated, 
we  must  not  expect  the  ideal  book  from  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  for  has 
he  not  his  bench  with  the  poets  ?  His  disabilities,  if  thus  they  may 
be  regarded,  come,  of  course,  paradoxically  enough,  from  his  greater 
gifts.  The  ideal  garden  chronicler  should  be  only  appreciative  of 
poetry,  whereas  Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  as  we  who  read  our  Times  (even 
if  not  in  the  habit  of  perusing  volumes  of  verse)  know  well,  is  indeed 
articulate.  He  gives  us  poems  to  fit  our  many  Imperial  moods,  and 
we  have  the  full  enjoyment  at  first  hand  of  the  inspiring  afflatus, 
because  we  are  assured  that  we  receive  them  just  as  they  come  to 
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him.     The  mere  man  evidently  does  not  venture  to  correct,  to  add 
to,  or  to  take  from  the  (rod-given  beauties  sent  to  the  poet's  pen. 

In  The  Garden  that  I  love  we  get  a  considerable  amount  of  Mr. 
Austin's  verse.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how  much,  for  both  he  and 
Shakespeare  are  alike  without  inverted  commas.  This  is  a  great  pity. 
The  original  verse  might  have  stood  unsupported,  but  surely  Shake- 
speare and  other  similar  writers  should  have  been  propped  by  quota- 
tion marks.  How  else  can  we  distinguish  between  them  and  him? 
'Che  situation  even  disarms  criticism,  for  how  could  the  mere  reviewer 
venture  to  take  exception  to  a  passage  for  which  Milton  might  turn 
C'ut  to  be  responsible  ?  Even  the  boldest  is  bound  to  hold  his  breath 
for  a  time,  and  to  make  good  his  character  as  critic  over  the  prose ; 
and  herein  is  another  difficulty.  The  heaven-sent  gift  of  words  has 
sometimes  tiresome  limitations.  The  poet  may  be  inspired  in  his 
verse,  and  not  altogether  inspired  in  his  prose,  which  is  one  of  those 
mysteries  that  hurt  the  understanding.  How  else  can  be  explained 
sach  a  sentence  as  this  :  '  I  am  greatly  interested  in  seeing  the  result 
of  a  new  border  I  have  made  in  the  extreme  north  angle  of  the 
garden,  and  which  Veronica  has  christened  Poet's  Corner '  ?  This 
a  id  some  similar  modes  of  expression  make  us  fear  that  the  less  is 
not  always  included  in  the  greater,  that  the  afflatus  sent  for  poetry 
does  not  necessarily  contain  the  essentials  of  prose.  Well,  it  is  but 
a  small  matter ;  still,  we  are  justified,  I  think,  in  asking  as  much  of 
perfection  as  we  believe  ourselves  likely  to  get. 

Four  persons  inhabit  The  Garden  that  I  love :  the  writer,  who  is 
also  the  gardener,  his  sister  Veronica,  and  his  friends,  the  Poet  and 
Limia.  At  least  we  are  artfully  persuaded  that  there  are  four 
persons :  in  reality  there  are  only  two,  Veronica  and  the  gardener- 
poet  rolled  with  Lamia  into  one.  When  these  speak  seriously— 
and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  serious  speaking  in  the  book — you 
would  not  know,  if  you  shut  your  eyes,  which  of  them  is  addressing 
you.  Lamia,  to  be  sure,  has  her  frivolous  moments,  when  for  a  brief 
sp  ice  she  makes  a  possible  third  ;  but  when  she  is  rhetorical  she  is 
one  with  the  gardener  and  the  poet.  Veronica,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  a  separate  identity;  she  is  a  simple  being,  and  if  she  has  views 
sho  keeps  them  carefully  to  herself.  There  is  something  very 
lovable  about  Veronica.  She  listens  patiently  for  hours  to  all  that 
th  3  others  have  to  say,  and  then  she  goes  away  and  makes  tea  for 
thorn.  She  knows  how  exhausted  they  must  be.  They  give  away 
so  many  treasures  of  thought  that  they  must  necessarily  be  left 
swept  and  empty ;  the  need  of  sustenance  is  plainly  indicated,  and 
Veronica  supplies  it. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  exhaustion  is  less  than  it  might  have  been 
if  circumstances  had  not  come  to  their  aid ;  and  herein  we  see  the 
wisdom  of  the  Pooh-Bah  arrangement.  The  chronicler  can  give  us 
treasures  of  verse  from  the  mouth  of  the  poet,  pages  of  floricultural 
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details  through  the  lips  of  the  gardener,  and  gems  of  general  utility 
from  the  irresponsible  Lamia.  The  talents  of  the  three,  if  displayed 
in  one  person,  would  invite  incredulity.  We  should  think  it  im- 
possible that  one  small  head  could  carry  all  the  aphorisms  and  gnomic 
sayings  which  the  three  are  anxious  to  distribute.  We  should 
begin  to  fear  cerebral  congestion.  So,  to  spare  ourselves  dis- 
tress and  anxiety,  we  allow  the  writer  to  persuade  us  that  there 
are  indeed  three  heads  under  the  three  hats,  and  thus  we  breathe 
again. 

The  poet  sometimes  gives  vent  to  an  untenable  theory,  but  the 
gardener  and  Lamia  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  set  him  right, 
and  dear  little  Veronica  adores  him  far  too  much  to  do  so.  He  is 
bold  enough  to  justify  in  the  name  of  restraint  the  bald  and  simple 
verse  which  is  held  by  some  of  our  later  poets  to  be  one  with  the  true 
stuff.  It  is  difficult  to  go  with  him  here.  Eestraint  is,  no  doubt,  an 
admirable  quality,  but  we  cease  to  admire  it  when  it  is  compulsory. 
We  cannot  esteem  the  restraint  of  a  gagged  man  who  refrains  from 
using  bad  language.  Eestraint  and  nothing  more,  of  which  we  see 
so  much,  is  a  poor  thing  as  a  quality  of  verse,  and  it  is  even  difficult 
to  see  how  I'dme  agitee  of  a  great  poet  in  its  moments  of  finest  frenzy 
could  be  '  controlled  by  the  serenity  of  the  mind.'  Kigorous  self- 
criticism  is  an  essential,  but  it  would  follow,  not  accompany,  the 
frenzy.  A  poet  must  feel  much  in  order  to  make  his  readers  feel  a 
little ;  he  must  weep  many  tears  to  ensure  that  they  shall  weep  a 
few.  When  a  poet  places  us  in  a  situation  where  tears  are  obviously 
indicated,  I  fancy  we  are  warranted  in  blaming  him  if  they  do  not 
come.  If  we  accuse  him,  not  of  restraint,  but,  like  the  gagged  man, 
of  want  of  power,  I  think  we  could  justify  our  opinion.  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  mean  to  disparage  the  poet's  admiration  of  restraint  as  a 
necessary  and  beautiful  quality  in  verse,  but  merely  to  contend  that 
most  of  the  restraint  that  calls  itself  by  that  name  is  of  the  sort  that 
cannot  help  itself,  and  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  defect  and  not  as  a 
beauty. 

But  if  the  poet  sometimes  rouses  in  us  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
the  gardener  takes  his  revenge  by  mystifying  us  just  as  we  think 
that  we  are  getting  on  nicely.  It  is  a  wonderful  garden  that  he 
owns,  and  its  orientation  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  understand.  In 
one  place  we  are  told  that  it  slopes  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
and  in  another  that  it  looks  south-east.  But  even  this  readjustment 
of  Nature's  aspects  will  not  quite  account  for  all  the  wonders  that  are 
in  that  garden.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  gardener's  wood  is  covered 
with  primroses,  and  this  is  not  mentioned  as  an  out-of-the-way  state 
of  things,  but  is  given  as  a  mere  matter  of  fact.  We  who  have  not 
his  gift  of  extending  the  season?  to  keep  our  gardens  in  beauty  have 
indeed  seen  primroses  on  the  30th  of  May,  but  we  have  never  had  the 
luck  of  beholding  a  wood  in  the  South  of  England  '  diapered  with 
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them '  on  that  date.  We  can  only  hear  and  sigh  for  our  more 
limited  seasons.  On  the  same  day  the  gardener  describes  his  tulips 
as  having  closed  their  petals  for  the  night.  Though  it  is  a  little  late 
for  Dutch  tulips,  we  might  be  persuaded  to  recognise  the  same  latitude 
for  them  as  for  the  primroses,  but  that  the  gardener  has  informed 
us  in  a  previous  chapter  that  he  takes  up  these  bulbs  during  the 
third  week  of  May,  and  lays  them  in  by  the  heels.  Of  course  we  then 
jump  to  the  conclusion  that  these  flowers  which  have  just  closed  their 
petals  for  the  night  are  the  English  late  tulips,  until  we  remember  that 
he  has  told  us  that  he  has  never  made  proper  use  of  these.  Here 
again  we  are  mystified.  Has  he  made  any  use  of  them,  and  are  they 
the  flowers  which  have  just  closed  their  petals  for  the  night,  or  are 
the  Dutch  tulips  as  kind  to  him  as  I  have  supposed  in  giving  him, 
as  the  primroses  do,  an  extended  season  of  their  beauty  ?  These 
mysteries  in  a  book  which  should  help  us  in  our  gardening  ought  not 
«o  to  be.  They  are  too  cruel  to  the  merely  average  floriculturist. 
They  make  us  feel  how  small  are  our  powers  in  comparison  with 
1  hose  of  the  gardener  in  this  book.  We  cannot  find  large  expanses 
of  bluebells  on  our  property  towards  the  latter  end  of  June ;  our 
woods  are  not  diapered  as  a  matter  of  course  with  primroses  on  the 
oOth  of  May  ;  we  cannot  grow  woodruff  from  cuttings.  We  cannot 
get  half  the  good  results  that  this  gardener  gets  from  his  garden,  and 
the  consciousness  not  only  of  our  inferior  powers  but  also  of  Nature's 
nnkindness  in  giving  less  lavishly  to  us  than  to  others  induces 
feelings  of  depression  and  impatience.  The  gardener-poet  tells  us 
that  if  he  were  asked  which  of  his  works  he  likes  best  he  would 
enswer  '  My  Garden.'  We  have  never  seen  his  garden,  and  it  is 
obviously  impossible  for  us,  therefore,  to  re-echo  his  sentiment.  But 
iu  would  be  pleasant  to  see  it,  and  to  wander  in  it,  and  to  admire, 
even  though  at  the  risk  of  unworthy  feelings  of  envy  and  the  like. 
Loving  care  has  been  lavished  without  stint  upon  it,  and  Nature  has 
met  the  workers  more  than  half  way,  and  has  given  them  of  her  best. 
The  book  has  little  to  do  with  gardening,  but  is  admirable  as  a 
description  of  a  successful  garden,  such  as  it  rarely  falls  to  the 
ordinary  lot  to  hear  of.  There  are  absolutely  no  failures  in  it.  But 
the  real  raison  d'etre  of  this  garden  betrays  itself  on  every  page  of 
]N  [r.  Alfred  Austin's  volume.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  beautiful  back- 
g  round  in  a  beautiful  picture — a  background  for  inspired  and  inspiring 
thoughts  which  demand  an  outlet  there  before  appearing  on  the 
printed  page  to  delight  a  wider  though  hardly  a  more  appreciative 
audience. 

A  totally  different  book  is  Mrs.  Earle's  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey 
Garden.  It  does  not  depend  for  its  interest  on  the  conversational 
qualities  of  its  inhabitants ;  it  is  strictly  utilitarian.  It  is,  like 
Mr.  Austin's,  the  record  of  a  gardener  who  has  attained.  But  it 
does  not,  as  his  does,  dazzle  us  with  gems  of  thought  and  learning ; 
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nor  does  it,  like  Elizabeth's  volume,  which  will  be  considered  later, 
blind  us  to  its  faults  by  artless  irresponsibility.     It  sets  out  to  give 
practical  directions,  and  practical  directions  are  freely  given,  but 
they  are  cookery,  not  garden  recipes.     We  are  entitled  to  expect  that 
pot-pourri  shall  consist  chiefly  of  flowers,  and  it  is  a  distinct  griev- 
ance that  we  get  so  little  about  them.     The  author  is  evidently   as 
careful  and  successful  a  housekeeper  as  she  is  a  gardener,  and  this  is 
where  her  weakness  comes  in.     When  we  want  to  hear  about  spring 
bulbs  she  is  far  away  in  the  kitchen  framing  an  indictment  against 
the  modern  cook.     The  fury  which  possesses  her  on  the  subject  of 
tinned  saucepans  would  be  better  directed,  the  reader  cannot  help 
thinking,  against  wireworm  or  slugs.     She  tries  conscientiously  to  do 
her  duty  by  the  reader  who  is  buying  a  garden  book,  but  her  heart  is  in 
the  store  closet  or  the  scullery  when  we  want  all  her  attention  else- 
where.    She  will  even  take  us  to  the  kitchen-garden  rather  than  to 
the  parterre,  and  try  to  persuade  us  that  there  is  the  haven  where 
we  would  be,  and  in  order  to  detain  us  there  she  tries  to  rouse  us  to 
indignation  like  her  own  by  holding  forth  on  the  wickedness  of  the 
modern  cook.     But  we  are  impatient  prisoners  of  her  glittering  eye ; 
we  do   not  care  in  the  least   how   the   scullery-maid   dresses   her 
vegetables,  if  only  the  flavour  is  right  when  they  are  brought  to  the 
dinner-table.     So  with  a  few  polite  conventionalities  we  try  to  lead 
the  way  back  to  the  flowers,  only  to  find  ourselves  again  most  unex- 
pectedly in  the  kitchen  regions,  and  forced,  whether  we  will  or  no, 
to  discuss  the  neglect  of  vegetables  in  the  ordinary  English  household 
a  hundred  years  ago  or  more.     And  here  we  gather  courage  of  a 
defiant  sort  to  incite  us  to  disagreement  for  a  moment.     Was  the 
neglect  of  vegetables  at  that  time  indeed  due  to   the   Protestant 
influence  of  the  Eeformation  ?     Was  it  not  rather   owing   in  the 
towns  to  the  lack  of  transport  facilities,  and  in  the  country  districts 
to  the  miserably  inadequate  gardens  to  which  landlords  had  reduced 
their  cottage  holdings  ?     That  there  was  never  any  neglect  of  vege- 
tables by  those  who  possessed  sufficient   garden  ground   for  their 
cultivation  our  old  herbals  and  horticultural  manuals  abundantly 
testify. 

But  to  return  to  practical  things.  The  reader  is  entitled  to 
expect  that,  as  regards  the  comparatively  small  number  of  plants 
which  are  mentioned  in  these  garden  books,  he  shall  be  told  the 
secrets  of  their  culture.  But  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden 
is  disappointing  in  this  respect.  For  instance,  with  regard  to  the 
propagation  and  culture  of  a  flower  which  every  one  grows,  and 
for  the  most  part  grows  badly— the  rose.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  tell 
us  in  March  that  Lamarck  and  various  others  are  beautiful  climbers 
for  a  house.  We  search  through  the  pages  devoted  to  June  and 
July  and  find  not  a  single  rose  mentioned  except  the  commcn 
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Ayrshire.  The  object  of  dividing  the  garden  year  into  its  natural 
monthly  sections  should  be  the  instructing  of  the  reader  little  by  little 
as  each  season  brings  its  work.  For  instance,  in  June  and  July  we 
expect  to  be  told  of  the  beauties  of  roses,  in  July  and  August  of 
their  propagation  by  budding,  in  September  of  their  propagation  by 
cuttings,  in  December  of  their  protection  and  nourishment  by  means 
of  their  covering  from  the  farmyard.  It  is  not  that  we  expect  to  be 
told  hoiv  to  do  all  this  routine  work,  for  such  details  should  be  sought 
for  in  technical  books  of  instruction,  but  a  hint  as  to  when  it 
should  be  done  would  make  the  garden  book  valuable.  We  might 
not  dream  of  looking  for  these  serviceable  particulars  from  the  pens 
of  Elizabeth  or  Mr.  Alfred  Austin ;  they  are  too  much  absorbed  in 
more  interesting  and  personal  matters  to  trouble  themselves  about 
such  minor  details  as  the  instruction  of  their  readers.  But  Mrs. 
Earle  sets  out  to  be  useful,  and  we  feel  injured  because  we  find  her 
not  quite  so  useful  as  we  had  hoped  that  she  would  be. 

The  meaning  and  purpose  of  a  garden  is  in  the  growing  of  flowers 
and  vegetables,  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  year  round.  I  think  we  may 
agree  to  ignore  the  vegetables  ;  they,  no  more  than  tinned  saucepans, 
are  a  proper  constituent  of  pot-pourri.  But  there  are  four  months 
in  the  year  during  which  we  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  grow 
flowers  out  of  doors,  so  we  are  forced  to  build  greenhouses  to  provide 
for  our  wants.  Mrs.  Earle  has  greenhouses,  but  she  does  not  tell 
us  how  she  makes  use  of  them.  She  leaves  us  for  sixteen  weeks 
practically  without  a  blossom ;  their  place  is  taken  by  herbals  and 
hashed  mutton.  An  exception  might  be  pleaded  for  January,  the 
month  which  leads  the  way  in  her  volume.  She  has  promised  on 
the  first  page  that  gardening  shall  be  her  preponderating  subject, 
and  in  January  we  get  a  list  of  plants  in  bloom — in  a  London 
drawing-room.  They  may  possibly  have  been  reared  in  the  Surrey 
greenhouses,  but  we  are  not  told  so,  and,  if  they  were,  we  are  not 
anstructed  how  we  may  go  and  do  likewise.  We  do  not  ask  for 
difficult  things  ;  all  we  want  is  to  know  how  to  have  flowers,  and  what 
:ilowers  to  have,  all  the  year  round.  How  many  country  drawing- 
rooms  does  one  go  into,  say  in  January,  to  find  no  more  blossom 
than  is  represented  by  a  primula  and  a  bowl  of  the  so-called  Chinese 
joss-lily  ?  Mrs.  Earle  might  take  the  amateur's  greenhouse,  which 
(;an  only  just  manage  to  keep  out  the  frost  in  winter,  and  tell  us 
what  we  might  get  from  it ;  when  to  strike  cuttings  of  pelargoniums 
for  December  flowering ;  when  to  sow  cinerarias ;  when  to  pot  the 
various  bulbs  for  succession  ;  how  to  ensure  flowers  from  the  jacobea 
lily,  and  a  dozen  others  to  cheer  us  in  the  dark  days.  Since  she 
tells  us  how  and  when  to  pot  freesias  for  winter  flowering,  she  would 
appear  to  accept  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  for  greenhouse  as 
well  as  for  outdoor  flowers;  and  since  she  carries  her  pot-pourri 
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through  the  winter  months,  she  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
instruct  us  during  that  period.  We  feel  inclined  to  cry  out  to  her 
with  an  exceeding  bitter  cry  for  the  help  which  she  might  give  us, 
but  refrains  from  giving. 

There  is  no  denying,  however,  that  Mrs.  Earle  complies  in  a  way 
with  both  the  conditions  with  which  I  set  out ;  she  lets  us  have 
her  own  practical  experience,  and  she  enlivens  the  technical  matter 
of  her  book  by  putting  before  us  the  thoughts  of  other  writers  in 
poetical  form.  But  the  experience  is  not  first  and  foremost  of  the 
garden,  and  the  thoughts  are  not  of  the  greatest.  The  verse  she 
quotes  is  anything  but  inspiring.  She  has  chosen  for  the  most  part 
to  express  little  minds  instead  of  great  ones,  or  rather,  I  should  say, 
small  poets  instead  of  great  poets.  Owen  Meredith,  and  Mrs. 
Hemans,  and  Erasmus  Darwin,  and  Emerson,  and  the  Tyneside 
young  clergyman's  wife  are  not  satisfying  food.  We  want  some- 
thing larger  and  better  than  this. 

Nevertheless,  for  sheer  utility  Mrs.  Earle's  is  the  best  of  all 
these  books.  When  we  can  persuade  her  to  go  with  us  into  her 
garden  we  feel  that  we  are  in  the  company  of  an  expert,  and  when 
she  tells  us  a  cultural  detail  we  listen  with  respect  as  to  one  who 
knows  well  what  she  is  talking  about.  The  intimate  society,  even 
if  only  between  the  covers  of  a  book,  of  a  person  who  is  a  competent 
authority  on  any  subject  whatever  is  in  itself  a  privilege,  and  on 
every  page  Mrs.  Earle  convinces  us  that  she  is  worthy  of  attention, 
and  we  gain  pleasure  and  instruction  accordingly.  But  of  subtler 
charm  the  book  has  none,  and  we  put  it  down  with  a  sigh,  and  turn 
to  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden. 

Elizabeth  is  original  or  nothing.  Whereas  most  of  these  books 
have  some  sort  of  plea  put  forward  for  their  existence,  such  as 
gardening,  housekeeping,  or  the  like,  Elizabeth's  book  frankly  con- 
cerns Elizabeth.  Her  garden,  though  it  appears  on  the  title-page, 
and  on  many  another  page  of  her  volume,  is  obviously  incidental, 
and  even  the  Man  of  Wrath  partakes  of  this  nature  as  well  as  the 
April,  May,  and  June  babies.  One  realises  that,  although  Elizabeth 
may  be  rather  fond  of  them,  she  could  very  well  reconcile  herself  to 
life  without  them.  She  is  profoundly  interesting  to  herself,  as  well 
as — let  me  frankly  confess  it — to  the  reader.  It  is  the  book  of 
Elizabeth  which  we  have  to  consider,  with  a  German  garden  and  a 
few  necessary  impedimenta  thrown  in.  We  may  dismiss  her  garden- 
ing experiences  in  a  very  few  words.  In  common  with  most  books 
of  this  kind  there  is  little  to  be  learnt  from  it  of  a  floricultural 
nature.  To  be  sure,  we  hear  much  of  sweet  rockets,  sweet  peas, 
roses  bought  by  the  hundred,  lilies,  hollyhocks,  pansies,  and  various 
other  subjects.  But  never  a  word  does  she  tell  us  of  their  culture. 
For  aught  that  we  can  learn  from  her  we  might,  on  buying  large 
quantities,  as  she  does,  treat  all  these  things  alike,  and  suffer 
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accordingly.  Elizabeth  would  never  check  us  in  our  foolishness. 
Is  it,  dear  Elizabeth,  because  you  cannot  ?  Is  it  that  in  your  desire 
to  make  us  happy  by  writing  a  garden  book  you  took  no  heed  to 
the  fact  that  you  were  utterly  ignorant  of  gardening  ?  But  even 
if  this  is  so  we  may  be  persuaded  to  forgive  you.  You  have  made 
amends  for  your  deception  by  making  your  readers  happy.  We  will 
let  the  garden  slip  into  its  proper  place,  and  regard  it  as  a  parterre 
blessed  by  your  presence,  and  we  will  hasten  to  discuss  in  its  stead 
the  absorbing  topic  of  Elizabeth. 

It  has  been  noticeable  that  more  than  one  reviewer  of  recent 
novels  has  welcomed  in  them  the  revival  of  a  delightful  character 
who  had  long  been  thought  extinct — the  Minx.  She  disappeared 
suddenly  from  among  us  just  about  the  time  that  the  Tendenz- Roman 
came  into  vogue ;  there  was  not  room  enough  in  our  fiction  for  both 
types  of  heroine.  But  she  was  not  extinct.  She  had  merely  gone 
into  retirement  for  a  while,  to  re-emerge  brilliantly  from  the  recesses 
of  a  far-away  Grerman  garden.  And  the  absolute  certainty  that 
there  are  April,  May,  and  June  minxes  being  brought  up  to  follow 
in  her  chartered  footsteps  relieves  us  from  the  haunting  fear  that 
we  may  lose  the  type  again.  A  joy  has  come  back  to  the  world  in 
the  person  of  that  archetype  of  minxes,  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth's  vivid  and  delightful  style  of  writing  makes  us  willing 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  she  is  not  quite  familiar  with  some  of  the 
commonest  rules  of  composition  for  the  English  language.  But  I 
do  not  intend  to  convey  the  idea  that  her  ignorance  arises  through 
the  use  of  a  tongue  foreign  to  her.  She  is  English  to  the  backbone, 
despite  her  occasional  artless  attempts  to  persuade  us  otherwise. 
She  is  amusing  in  describing  her  adopted  compatriots,  and  enjoys 
many  a  laugh  at  their  expense.  She  is  certain  that  Dr.  Grill  must 
be  a  Grerman  rose,  because  the  more  attention  you  give  him  the 
ruder  he  is  to  you,  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  will  he  repay  your 
kindness  by  expansion.  But  there  are  very  few  things  and  fewer 
persons  for  whom  Elizabeth  has  a  word  of  praise.  The  only  friend 
whom  she  can  endure  near  her  is  one  who  is  clever  enough  to  flatter 
her  about  her  garden.  To  the  others  she  is  inwardly  cold  and 
critical,  with  a  charming  affectation  of  pleasantness  which  could 
not  deceive  a  baby.  She  dislikes  Minora  most  of  all,  and  is  only 
well  disposed  to  her  visitor  when  she  notices  her  thick  wrists.  The 
real  fact  is  that  Minora  has  a  beautiful  nose,  and,  although  Eliza- 
beth would  rather  die  with  torture  than  own  herself  jealous,  it  is 
obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  this  is  what  ails  her.  The 
admirable  Miss  Jones,  also,  whose  perfect  propriety  of  demeanour  is 
assumed  through  a  rigid  sense  of  duty,  rouses  all  her  wrath.  But 
what  was  there,  in  the  name  of  justice,  to  complain  of  in  Miss 
Jones  ?  That  she  had  small  respect  for  her  employer  should  not 
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in  itself  have  formed  a  legitimate  grievance,  since  not  even  a  nursery 
governess  can  control  her  inward  feelings,  and  Elizabeth  admits 
that  Miss  Jones's  conduct  was  severely  perfect  in  its  outward  mani^- 
festation.  And  to  her  bosom  friend,  Irais,  Elizabeth  is  simply 
diabolical  when  she  thinks  that  that  friend  is  trespassing  a  little 
too  long  on  her  hospitality.  She  makes  no  secret  of  her  opinion 
that  the  weeks  her  friends  are  with  her  are  time  lost  so  far  as  her 
pleasure  is  concerned,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  rejoices 
her  as  much  to  see  them  go  as  to  see  them  come.  We  suspect  that 
it  rejoices  her  even  more. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  our  good  Elizabeth  has  no  whole- 
some illusions  ;  glamour  is  unknown  to  her  ;  the  bump  of  reverence 
is  entirely  missing.  The  Man  of  Wrath  no  more  than  the  others 
escapes  her  scorn ;  he  furnishes  her  with  many  an  opportunity  for 
ribald  jibes.  It  is  evident  to  the  reader  that  she  has  utterly  failed 
in  bending  him  to  her  imperious  will,  as  she  would  fain  bend  all 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  She  has  certainly  not  cured  him 
of  his  trick  of  holding  his  glass  in  his  left  hand,  and  she  bears  him 
a  perennial  grudge  in  consequence. 

We  begin  to  wonder  if  there  is  any  person  in  the  world  for  whom 
she  really  cares,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  find  her  confessing  that  she  likes 
her  coachman  almost  as  well  as  her  sundial,  but  it  turns  out  that 
this  is  only  because  he  never  attempts  to  thwart  any  of  her  unreason- 
able wishes.  She  hates  giving  presents,  for  fear  the  recipient  may 
be  spoilt,  and  she  shall  suffer.  She  has  a  great  dislike  to  furniture, 
though  we  feel  certain  that  she  would  be  the  first  to  cry  out  if  she 
had  not  enough  of  it,  or  if  her  armchair  was  not  comfortable,  or  if 
her  presses  were  not  large  enough  to  hold  her  frocks.  But  there  is 
no  pleasing  her.  Things  animate  and  inanimate  alike  annoy  her, 
and  the  one  person  who  is,  in  her  eyes,  entirely  charming  is  Eliza- 
beth. 

And  indeed  she  is  not  very  far  wrong.  She  is  a  fascinating 
being,  and  it  is  difficult  to  endure  with  equanimity  the  thought  that 
the  Man  of  Wrath  has  attained,  by  right  of  conquest,  the  privilege 
of  her  constant  society.  She  will  always  amuse  him ;  she  will 
never — even  when  come  the  days  of  grey  hair  and  wrinkles — she 
will  even  then  never  bore  him.  She  will  keep  his  affection  inviolate, 
however  much  she  may  deserve  to  lose  it.  But  one  cherishes  a 
secret  though  perhaps  unworthy  joy  in  the  conviction  that,  inordi- 
nately as  he  may  adore  her,  he  will  never  let  her  know  it.  Is  he  not 
a  German  husband,  closely  connected  in  his  ways  and  modes  of 
action  with  the  Dr.  Grill  who  rouses  Elizabeth's  ire  ?  When  she 
puts  forth  her  fascinations  the  Man  of  Wrath  will  retire  with  well- 
affected  indifference  to  his  smoky  series  of  dens  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  house.  When  she  holds  forth  on  the  superiority  of  the 
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sex  lie  "will  smile  blandly  down  on  her,  talking  her  at  last  into 
passionate  flight.  He  dominates  her  by  sheer  strength,  as  well  as 
by  the  moral  power  of  that  superior,  irritating  smile. 

Although  Elizabeth  has  done  her  best  to  persuade  us,  we  do  not 
even  feel  sure  that  it  was  by  her  own  desire  that  she  came  to  live  in 
a  German  garden.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  it  was  the  iron  will  of 
the  Man  of  Wrath  which  condemned  her  to  it  after  much  ineffectual 
resistance,  although  she  had  sense  enough  when  she  found  herself  in 
exile  to  pretend  that  she  liked  it.  How  else  should  the  commisera- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  Patronising  Potentate  (a  woman  potentate^, 
of  course)  have  roused  her  to  such  anger  if  some  secret  sting  had  not 
lain  in  the  words  :  '  Ah,  these  husbands  !  They  shut  up  their  wives 
because  it  suits  them,  and  don't  care  what  their  sufferings  are  ? ' 

It  was  the  painful  unacknowledged  truth  of  the  remark  which 
stung  the  resentful  Elizabeth. 

And  this  explains  the  whole  situation. 

Here  is  a  young  and  fascinating  woman  condemned  by  her  Blue- 
beard of  a  husband  to  live  in  a  remote  Schloss  sorely  against  her 
will.  The  unfortunate  lady  immediately  becomes  a  cynic,  and  pro- 
fesses contempt  of  worldly  enjoyments.  But  revenge  is  essential  to 
her  well-being,  so  she  sits  down  to  write  a  book  which,  because  she 
calls  it  a  book  about  a  garden,  will  attract  an  enormous  audience. 
In  this  book  she  wreaks  her  vengeance  on  society,  on  her  friends  both 
present  and  absent,  on  her  insentient  furniture,  on  her  servants 
(except  the  one  whom  she  likes  nearly  as  well  as  her  sundial),  on 
her  governess,  and  even — 0  tempora,  0  mores  I — on  her  husband. 
The  fact  that  she  is  totally  ignorant  of  gardening  does  not  for  a 
moment  deter  her  from  writing  a  garden  book.  She  might  have  put 
her  experiences  into  a  novel,  and  enjoyed  a  circulation  of  a  paltry  five 
hundred  or  so.  Or  she  might  have  fulminated  under  the  guise  of 
Woman's  Eights,  and  have  printed  a  pamphlet  (mainly  for  gratuitous 
distribution)  in  which  to  vent  her  views.  But  she  knew  a  better  way 
than  this.  She  had  noted  the  vogue  of  the  garden  book,  and  with 
specious  craftiness  she  adopted  this  unfailing  method  of  reaching  a 
large  and  sympathetic  audience. 

And  what  is  the  result  ? 

The  result  is  exactly  as  she  anticipated.  Everybody  knows 
Elizabeth,  and  everybody  is  devoted  to  her.  She  has  a  charm  such 
as  is  seldom  found  in  the  mere  heroine  of  fiction  ;  it  is  a  real  live 
charm,  and  her  readers  claim  her  as  a — no,  alas !  not  as  a  friend, 
because  she  will  not  permit  it,  but  as  a  delightful  acquaintance  who 
has  the  rare  power  of  keeping  them  amused  for  an  hour  together. 
We  shall  gladly  read  every  word  which  it  may  enter  her  sprightly, 
capricious  head  to  write,  though  we  shall  first  attempt  to  persuade 
her  not  to  call  her  future  books  by  titles  so  deceptive  as  to  lead 
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the  reader  to  imagine  that  they  deal  with  gardening.  It  was 
distinctly  fraudulent  so  to  describe  this  one,  although  in  Elizabeth's 
painful  position  we  have  recognised  and  indicated  the  necessity  of 
the  course.  But  in  the  future  it  will  not  even  be  necessary,  because 
we  know  our  Elizabeth,  and  shall  be  glad  to  meet  her  again,  no 
matter  on  what  subject  she  may  choose  to  discourse  us. 

I  think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  that  the  garden  book  in  its 
latest  development  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  ordinary  book 
on  gardening,  and  that  in  it  a  new  form  of  literature  has  arisen 
which  has  appealed  from  the  first  to  the  general  public.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  a  class  of  book  whose  circulation  is 
practically  certain  to  run  into  thousands  in  a  few  months,  and  to 
continue  lively  for  years.  That  these  books  are  not  strictly  speaking 
gardening  works  seems  to  be  no  disadvantage  as  regards  their  sale, 
but  rather  the  contrary.  They  evidently  satisfy  the  buyer,  which  is 
what  both  buyer  and  writer  chiefly  require.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
contemplate  with  equanimity  the  possibility  of  their  continuing  to 
flourish  on  their  present  basis,  for  that  would  be  to  invite  any 
irresponsible  member  of  the  general  public  who  may  happen  to  be 
afflicted  with  the  cacoethes  scribendi  to  inflict  us  with  his  private 
diary  and  to  be  rewarded  for  the  inflicting. 

That  a  knowledge  of  gardening  is  not  essential  in  these  writers  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  analysis  given  above  of  two  of  the  most 
popular  of  these  books.  That  a  working  acquaintance  with  the 
English  tongue  is  unnecessary  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  novice 
is  as  successful  as  the  practised  writer  in  attracting  attention.  That 
the  human  interest  is  immaterial  is  demonstrated  by  more  than  one 
of  the  many  popular  volumes  on  our  shelves,  such  as  Miss  Jekyll's 
Wood  and  Garden  and  Mrs.  Earle's  Pot-pourri  from  a  Surrey 
Garden,  although  such  human  interest  when  it  appears  is  evidently 
appreciated,  as  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  can  testify.  That 
natural  history  is  not  definitely  asked  for,  although  it  has  an  infinite 
charm  when  it  is  supplied,  those  who  count  Mr.  Phil  Eobinson's  In 
Garden,  Orchard,  and  Spinney,  as  perhaps  one  of  the  least  known 
though  most  deserving  of  these  works,  can  positively  assert.  In 
short,  the  reasons  for  the  present  vogue  of  these  books  are  so  difficult 
to  discover  that,  finding  that  hardly  any  two  of  them  put  forth  the 
same  claim  to  consideration,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
craze  of  the  moment  is  merely  a  general  demand  which  may  be  catered 
for  in  any  manner  chosen  by  those  who  make — or  who  intend  to  make 
— themselves  responsible  for  the  supply.  The  vogue  will  probably 
die  away  as  effectually  as  it  has  arisen  when  the  buyer  knows  a 
little  more  about  floriculture,  and  comes  to  see  that  he  can  be 
secure  of  anything  save  instruction  in  gardening  matters  from  the 
majority  of  these  garden  books.  Then  the  natural  law  of  survival 
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will  step  in,  and  the  balance  will  be  restored.  Those  books  which 
have  the  power  to  amuse  will  be  welcomed  for  their  rare  merit ; 
those  which  can  instruct  for  their  almost  as  valuable  quality ;  and 
those  which  can  do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  probably  lead 
the  way  to  oblivion  of  this  whole  new  class  of  garden  literature. 

H.  M.  BATSON. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL   AWAKENING 
OF  CHINA 


THE  refusal  of  the  Taotai  of  Shanghai  to  permit  foreign  steamers  to 
trade  between  Shanghai  and  Chusan,  and  the  attacks  on  the 
English  surveying  party  at  Weihaiwei,  are  two  among  many 
indications  that  the  present  rulers  at  Peking,  having  scotched  the 
leaders  and  principal  objects  of  the  reform  party,  are  now  descending 
to  details,  and  to  the  infliction  of  pin-pricks  on  all  outer  barbarians 
who  are  presumably  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  unfortunate  K'ang 
Yu-wei  and  his  followers.  In  pursuance  of  these  objects  they  are 
evincing  a  fixed  determination  to  put  beyond  the  pale  everything 
that  calls  itself  foreign,  and  more  especially  every  means  of  advance- 
ment towards  enlightenment  which  may  have  gained  the  advocacy 
of  the  unfortunate  K'ang.  This  policy  is  not  a  wise  one.  It  reflects 
the  feminine  instinct  of  revenge,  and  displays  a  degree  of  ignorance  of 
the  forces  they  are  combating  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
light  of  their  preceding  blunders  in  the  same  direction.  For  the 
moment  we  may  set  aside  the  foreign  difficulties  of  the  Empire. 
They  are  such  as  those  who  run  may  read,  and  will,  we  may  hope, 
be  set  right  by  the  exercise  of  firmness  and  discretion.  The 
opponents  which  the  Empress  and  her  Ministers  are  arraying 
against  themselves  within  the  Empire  are,  however,  not  so  easily 
observable.  At  present  the  strength  of  those  who  cherish  the 
teaching  of  K'ang  is  to  sit  still,  and  the  punishments  which  over- 
took the  signatories  to  the  protest  against  the  deposition  of  the 
Emperor  are  object  lessons  which  are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  by 
them.  But  though  wrapped  in  an  enforced  silence  they  are  there, 
and  are  every  day  gaming  recruits  and  improving  their  stock  of 
knowledge. 

Physicians  recognise  that  in  some  forms  of  disease  the  cessation 
of  pain  is  one  of  the  most  hopeless  symptoms,  and  an  analogous 
state  of  affairs  exists  at  the  present  moment  in  China,  where  the 
action  of  the  Government  is  so  entirely  divorced  from  the  sentiment 
of  the  country  that,  oblivious  of  the  unrest  in  their  midst,  the  rulers 
cry  Peace,  Peace,  while  war  and  revolution  are  threatening.  With 
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blind  obstinacy  the  Manchu  rulers  of  the  Empire  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  as  much  opposed  to  reason  and  as  much  wedded 
to  their  fossilised  system  of  government  as  they  have  ever  been, 
while  their  immediate  actions  have  shown  that  the  only  reply  they 
were  willing  to  vouchsafe  to  reformers  is  the  old-world  formula  of 
the  executioner's  sword. 

But  this  weapon,  though  formidable  enough  when  wielded  with 
the   wide   sweep   common  in  Eastern  countries,  can  after  all  only 
terrorise  a  comparative  few.     The  leaders  are  sent  to  the  execution 
ground,  as  was  lately  the  case  with  the  six  reformers  at  Peking,  or 
are  compelled  to  fly  the  country  like  K'ang  Yu-wei  and  Sun  Yatsen, 
but   the    seed  sown  remains   in   the   land,  and  having  fallen  on  a 
congenial  soil  is  probably  destined  to  bring  forth  fruit  at  no  very 
distant   date.     The  rulers   and   the   ruled  are  thus  pulling  in  two 
different  directions.     The  authorities  at  Peking,  uninfluenced  by  the 
opinions  of  the  outer  world,  and  supremely  ignorant  of  everything 
beyond  their  immediate  ken,  pursue  their   traditional  course,  and 
attempt   to    force   on   a   now   inquiring   and   expanding    nation   a 
Procrustean  system  of  government  which  duly  suited  the  people  in 
days  gone  by,  but  which  is  rapidly  becoming  impossible  now  that 
light  is  beginning  to  shine  in  the  provinces  and  knowledge  to  spread. 
Under  the  teachings  of  K'ang  Yu-wei  and  the  influence  of  foreign, 
literature  it  is  beginning  to  dawn  on  the  people  that  wisdom  is  not 
limited  to  the  writings  of  Confucius  and  his  followers ;  that  there  are 
other   and   better   methods    of  advancement  in  knowledge   and  in 
material  prosperity  than  are  dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy ;  and  that 
if  the  enemy  is  to  be  kept  from  the  gates,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that   they  should   adopt   other   warlike  methods  than  those  which 
satisfied  all  requirements  when  the  world  was  young. 

One  potent  agency  in  bringing  about  this  change  in  the  popular 
mind  has  been  the  '  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  and 
General  Knowledge  among  the  Chinese,'  which,  by  circulating 
translations  of  European  works  on  religion,  science,  and  general 
subjects,  has  during  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  its  existence  done 
a  great  and  increasingly  great  work. 

The  primary  object  with  which  the  Society  was  established  was 
to  gain  by  some  means  or  other  the  ear  of  the  intellectual  classes. 
The  founders  felt  that  in  a  country  such  as  China  the  motive  power 
for  the  effectual  working  of  a  change  should  come  from  above  and  not 
from  below,  and  that  so  long  as  the  mandarins  and  literati  were 
banded  together  in  a  league  of  ignorance,  reforms  would  be  im- 
possible except  by  the  drastic  method  of  revolution.  Their  first 
efforts  were  directed,  therefore,  to  supplying  the  educated  classes  with 
a  literature  which  should  enlighten  their  understandings,  and  show 
them  a  more  perfect  way  of  knowledge  than  their  native  books  were 
able  to  point  out.  This  was  a  wise  step.  It  will  be  remembered 
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that  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  established  themselves  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  gained  a  wide  influence  at  Peking  by  publishing  trans- 
lations of  religious  and  scientific  works  in  the  pure  literary  style 
which  Chinese  scholars  affect,  and  which  is  the  only  guise  under 
which  they  are  willing  to  acquaint  themselves  with  new  facts. 
Following  this  example  the  Society  set  to  work,  and  according  to 
the  Eleventh  Eeport  it  has  already  issued  rather  more  than  120 
works  on  religious,  scientific,  and  historical  subjects.  The  result  has 
been  a  triumphant  success.  The  books  have  circulated  far  and  wide 
through  the  provinces  and  have  met  with  a  ready  sale.  That  they 
would  have  gained  an  audience  in  any  circumstances  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt,  bat  unquestionably  events  have  fought  in  their  favour. 
The  war  with  Japan  produced  a  deep  and  wide-spread  impression. 
The  ruin  of  the  native  armies  and  the  destruction  of  their  fleets 
brought  home  to  the  people  for  the  first  time  the  fact  that  they  were 
behind  the  age ;  and  they  eagerly  turned  for  instruction  towards  the 
same  sources  which  had  so  successfully  armed  Japan  in  the  day  of 
battle.  A  strong  impetus  was  thus  given  to  the  study  of  Western 
learning,  and  the  extent  of  this  impetus  can  best  be  gauged  by  a 
comparison  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  Society's  books  in  the 
two  years  18 93,  before  the  war,  and  1898,  after  it.  In  the  first  period 
817  dollars'  worth  were  sold,  while  in  the  second  period  the  sum  of 
18,457  dollars  was  realised.  The  books  thus  disposed  of  treat  of  all 
branches  of  Western  learning,  such,  for  example,  as  geography, 
history,  sciences,  and  travel,  besides  the  Bible.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  those  of  their  books  which  met  the  public  requirement 
were  caught  up,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  a  popular  edition 
of  Mackenzie's  Nineteenth  Century  was  brought  out,  4,000  copies  out 
of  an  edition  of  5,000  were  sold  within  a  fortnight.  So  unpre- 
cedented was  such  a  rapid  sale,  and  so  continuous  was  the  demand 
for  this  and  other  works,  that  the  printing  trade  at  Shanghai 
was  completely  nonplussed.  The  older  houses  could  not  meet  the 
demand  on  their  resources,  and  new  printing  establishments  sprang 
up  on  all  sides.  The  price  of  paper  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  the  binders  were  quite  unable  to  cope  with  the  work  thus 
suddenly  demanded  of  them. 

In  China  the  law  of  copyright  is  practically  unknown,  and  the 
temptation  therefore  to  reprint  works  which  have  justified  their 
appearance  by  their  popularity  is  often  too  much  for  the  somewhat 
weak  morality  of  Chinese  publishers.  These  literary  pirates,  like 
their  congeners  further  West,  are  constantly  on  the  watch  for  any 
works  which  are  likely  to  repay  the  questionable  enterprise  of 
reprinting,  and  the  unwonted  success  of  the  Society's  publications 
instantly  marked  them  down  as  fitting  and  profitable  spoil.  A 
number  of  these  books  have  been  reprinted  in  the  province  of 
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Ssu-ch'uan,  and  in  most  provinces  the  process  is  in  full  swing. 
However  disturbing  this  may  be  to  the  Society's  assets,  it  is  a 
marked  acknowledgment  of  the  success  of  the  works  they  publish, 
and  they  may  find  some  satisfaction  in  placing  against  their 
diminished  profits  the  consciousness  that  the  objects  of  the  Society 
are  being  served. 

Not  content  with  the  ordinary  system  of  publication,  the  Society 
seeks  to  circulate  books  and  pamphlets  among  the  students  at  each 
of  the  200  centres  of  examination.  Success  has  crowned  their 
efforts  in  this  direction  also.  It  is  notorious  that  a  great  amount 
of  literature  not  always  of  the  most  elevating  character  is  dissemi- 
nated in  this  way,  the  students  too  often  carrying  back  to  their 
villages  the  current  literature  of  the  restaurants  and  singing  rooms. 
If  the  Society  can  succeed  in  substituting  their  publications  for  the 
trashy  and  worse  than  trashy  books  which  represent  to  the  bucolic 
Chang  the  fascinating  glitter  of  the  city,  they  will  do  a  great  work. 

But  above  and  beyond  the  efforts  of  this  Society  the  people  are 
trying  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  and  are  seeking  for  light 
with  an  ardour  which  would  have  been  deemed  impossible  before  the 
Japanese  war.  Not  only  are  they  publishing  on  their  own  account 
translations  of  foreign  works  which  they  deem  likely  to  be  useful, 
but  they  are  multiplying  native  newspapers  at  such  a  rate  that  if 
there  existed  a  Chinese  Imperial  Library  that  establishment  would 
before  long  be  reduced  to  the  present  overcrowded  condition  of  the 
British  Museum.  In  1895  only  nineteen  native  newspapers  en- 
lightened the  dark  minds  of  the  people.  In  1898  this  number  was 
quadrupled,  and  the  stream  had  since  been  pouring  out  with 
increased  volume  and  without  a  check  until  the  Dowager  Empress 
threw  cold  water  in  a  strongly  worded  edict  on  all  such  enterprises. 
The  same  chilling  influence  has  lately  been  used  for  the  suppression 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  which  were  springing  into  life,  and  the 
promoters  of  these  establishments  have  in  many  cases  had  to  yield.- 
But  though  for  the  time  being  some  of  the  outward  symptoms  of  the 
agitation  may  be  checked,  the  movement  is  going  steadily  on.  The 
greed  with  which  Western  literature  is  being  devoured  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  are 
able  to  read,  and  it  is  by  this  small  proportion  of  the  people  that 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  imported  books  are  devoured.  On 
all  sides  evidences  of  the  spread  of  knowledge  are  observable,  and 
travellers  have  of  late  been  amazed  to  find  officials  in  distant  pro- 
vinces who  can  talk  glibly  on  new  scientific  discoveries,  and  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  constitutional  histories  of  Western 
nations.  Matters  must  have  gone  far  when  even  so  staunch  an  up- 
holder of  the  doctrine  of  China  for  the  Chinese  as  the  Viceroy 
Chang  Chih-t'ung  himself  advocates  the  cause  of  Western  learning. 
In  a  recent  State  paper  he  recommends  the  addition  of  f  mathe- 
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matics,  map- drawing,  and  the  elements  of  science '  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  native  schools,  and  '  a  wide  grasp  of  history,  the  science  of 
government,  and  the  study  of  foreign  languages '  to  that  of  the 
colleges.  The  means  by  which  he  proposes  to  provide  buildings  for 
these  educational  establishments  have  a  touch  of  Oriental  absolutism 
about  them  which  is  at  least  thorough.  *  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,'  he  says,  *  seize  the  Buddhist  and  Taoist  monasteries.  China 
possesses  several  myriads  of  them ;  all  have  lands  attached  to  them, 
which  have  been  given  for  charitable  purposes,  and  if  these  were 
secured  we  should  have  enough  for  all  our  needs/ 

Throughout  the  Empire  numberless  native  schools  are  doing  good 
work  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Court ;  and  there  is,  speaking 
generally,  a  seething  mass  of  intellectual  discontent  which  will  have 
to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  as  futile  to  attempt  to  crush  such  a  move- 
ment by  the  issuing  of  edicts  and  the  persecution  of 'individuals  as  it 
would  be  to  try  to  check  the  course  of  the  Yellow  Eiver  by  a  barrier 
of  bulrushes,  and  the  government  is  making  a  fatal  mistake  in 
endeavouring  to  trample  on  the  agitation  instead  of  guiding  it. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  people  the  educated  classes 
have  become  aware  of  their  ignorance,  and  of  their  consequent  im- 
potence as  a  nation,  and  are  holding  out  their  hands  for  help.  From 
their  government  they  asked  for  bread  and  they  were  given  a  stone, 
and  it  now  only  remains  for  them  to  work  out  their  own  enlighten- 
ment with  such  help  as  they  can  get  from  the  outside.  It  is  a 
noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese  colonists  in  California,  the  Straits 
Settlements,  and  elsewhere  are  forming  organisations  and  collecting 
money  for  the  education  of  their  stay-at-home  countrymen  in  Western 
knowledge,  while  the  foreign  Society  which  has  already  been  men- 
tioned and  other  independent  agencies  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
foster  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  native  workers.  Like  all  large 
bodies  the  Chinese  people  are  slow  in  moving,  but  the  time  will 
inevitably  come  when  there  will  be  an  impetus  from  within  which 
will  compel  them  to  push  forward,  and  when  that  psychological 
moment  arrives  the  Dowager  Empress's  government  will  have  either 
to  bend  or  to  break  before  the  national  will ;  unless,  indeed,  it  shall 
have  been  already  dismissed  by  the  action  of  the  revolutionary  forces 
which  are  always  in  being  within  the  Chinese  borders. 

EGBERT  K.  DOUGLAS. 
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TYCHO  BRAHE 


OUTSIDE  Denmark  the  name  of  Tycho  Brahe  is  perhaps  not  very 
familiar  to  any  except  those  who  are  interested  in  astronomy,  and 
yet  his  story,  besides  being  exceptionally  entertaining  and  original, 
has  connecting  links  with  several  European  countries,  including 
England. 

Tycho  Brahe  lived  in  the  age  of  Frederik  the  Second,  which 
is  described  in  Danish  history  as  the  period  of  aristocratic  autocracy — 
'  Adelsvseldens  Tid.'  Himself  a  noble,  he  was  content,  or  rather  had 
the  courage,  to  turn  all  the  advantages  of  his  noble  birth,  besides  the 
patronage  which  the  King  bestowed  upon  him,  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  scientific  pursuits  which  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  to  which  with 
unceasing  energy  he  devoted  his  whole  life.  As  an  astronomer  his 
name  cannot  be  ranked  with  those  of  Copernicus,  his  predecessor,  of 
Gralileo,  his  successor,  or  even  of  Kepler,  who  was  his  pupil ;  but  I 
will  not  attempt  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  the  researches  and 
discoveries  of  the  astronomer,  but  rather  confine  myself  to  following 
the  strange  and  romantic  career  of  the  man  whom  Denmark  regards 
as  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons,  and  who  was  described  in  his  day 
as  '  the  noblest  of  the  learned,  and  the  most  learned  of  the  nobles.' 

Both  on  his  father's  side  and  on  his  mother's,  who  was  a  Billey 
he  was  descended  from  old  and  distinguished  families.  Otto  Brahe, 
his  father,  was  lord  of  Knudstrup  in  Scaane,  a  district  which  i& 
situated  in  what  now  forms  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Sweden. 
Tycho,  born  in  1546,  was  the  eldest  son,  and  one  of  a  large  family  often, 
but  he  did  not  derive  any  of  the  benefits  during  his  childhood  which 
companionship  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  would  have  given  him,  as 
he  was  adopted  by  his  uncle,  Jorgen  Brahe,  who,  by  treating  him  as 
an  only  son,  and  no  doubt  spoiling  him,  encouraged  the  development 
of  an  obstinacy  and  stubbornness  of  character  which  frequently 
showed  itself  in  later  years.  Of  his  early  childhood  but  little  is- 
known.  It  was  his  uncle's  intention  that  he  should  be  educated  with 
a  view  to  his  obtaining  some  position  in  the  service  of  the  State.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the  university  at  Copenhagen, 
where  he  studied  philosophy,  and  showed  great  promise  as  a  Latin 
scholar.  In  1560  Tycho  received  what  might  be  termed  his  'call ' 
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from  the  heavens.  It  came  in  the  form  of  a  solar  eclipse  which 
roused  the  boy's  interest  to  such  an  extent,  all  the  more  as  he  knew 
with  what  accuracy  it  had  been  foretold,  that  from  that  time  his  mind 
was  made  up,  and  he  resolved  forthwith  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  astronomy.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  ten  years  later,  when 
chemistry  had  so  absorbed  him  as  to  have  caused  him  to  neglect — 
nay,  almost  to  have  abandoned — his  astronomical  researches,  he  again 
received  a  sign  from  the  heavens.  This  time  it  was  the  appearance 
of  a  new  star,  which  he  observed  one  night  while  walking  from  his 
laboratory,  and  which  reminded  him  that  it  was  really  in  that 
direction  his  dearest  interests  lay,  and  turned  him  again  to  the 
beloved  pursuit  of  which  he  never  wearied  till  his  dying  day. 

But  the  idea  of  his  taking  up  the  science  of  astronomy  was  not 
favoured  or  encouraged  in  any  way  at  first.  After  he  had  spent 
three  years  at  the  Copenhagen  University,  his  uncle  sent  him  to 
Leipzig,  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  study  law.  Anders 
Vedel,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  his  greatest  friends,  accompanied 
him  now  as  tutor,  and  conscientiously  endeavoured  to  make  Tycho 
devote  all  his  attention  and  time  to  his  legal  studies.  These 
obstacles,  however,  only  served  to  strengthen  his  resolve.  He  had 
devoured  the  works  of  Ptolemseus  as  well  as  every  other  book  he 
could  obtain  on  astronomy,  and  at  night,  unbeknown  to  his  tutor,  he 
would  creep  out  and  begin  his  first  intercourse  with  the  stars.  He 
soon  found  that  astronomy  was  in  no  way  the  complete  science  he 
had  at  first  supposed  it  to  be,  and  accordingly  he  resolved  to  endeavour 
to  lay  a  surer  and  more  reliable  basis  for  calculation,  by  establishing 
a  greater  accuracy  in  observations  than  then  existed.  For  this  he 
needed  special  instruments,  and  he  at  once  began  to  have  these  con- 
structed in  Leipzig.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  telescope  was  as 
yet  unknown,  and  Tycho  never  conceived  any  idea  of  this  sort,  but 
nevertheless  he  appears  throughout  his  lifetime  to  have  displayed  a 
marvellous  ingenuity  in  inventing  various  instruments  which  proved 
of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  in  his  observations. 

He  was  recalled  to  Copenhagen  in  1565  by  the  illness  of  his 
uncle,  who  soon  after  died  from  the  effects  of  a  chill,  the  consequence 
of  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  save  the  life  of  the  King,  who  while 
riding  over  from  the  island  of  Amager  was  precipitated  into  the  water 
by  the  collapse  of  the  bridge.  This  sad  loss  made  Tycho's  stay  in 
Denmark  disagreeable  to  him.  Shortly  afterwards,  therefore,  we 
find  him  in  Wittenberg,  benefiting  by  the  excellence  of  the 
university  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  learning  and  cultivation 
which  still  impregnated  the  home  of  the  great  reformer,  for  it  was 
hardly  twenty  years  since  the  death  of  Luther.  At  Kostock  in  North 
Germany,  where  he  subsequently  stayed  for  three  years,  an  event 
occurred  which  shows  us  the  impetuous  nature  of  our  hero.  At  a 
ball  given  by  a  certain  professor  Tycho  engaged  in  a  hot  argument 
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with  another  young  student ;  some  say  that  it  was  on  a  question  of 
astronomy ;  anyhow,  the  dispute  was  of  so  violent  a  character  that, 
on  meeting  one  another  two  days  afterwards  in  the  street,  they  drew 
swords  and  fought.  In  this  encounter  part  of  Tycho's  nose  was 
slashed  away  by  the  sword  of  his  opponent.  This  must  have  dis- 
figured him  more  or  less  for  life,  but  according  to  the  Danish 
biographer  he  supplied  the  loss  by  '  et  stykke  af  sammensmeltet 
Gruld  og  Solv,  hvilket  han  satte  paa  med  Liim,'  a  piece  of  gold  and 
silver  melted  together  which  he  fixed  on  with  glue.  The  result  muse 
have  been  curiously  uncomfortable. 

At  this  time  he  had  apparently  no  desire  to  return  to  his  home  ; 
so  he  settled  in  Augsburg,  where  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  find 
many  scientific  men  interested  in  astronomy  with  whom  he  could 
associate  and  exchange  ideas.  Some  of  his  most  remarkable  instru- 
ments, which  quite  surpassed  anything  that  had  been  made  up  to 
that  date,  he  invented  and  had  constructed  here,  and  he  also  gave 
directions  for  the  construction  of  his  famous  celestial  globe  which 
was  intended  to  give  an  exact  representation  of  the  heavens,  founded 
solely  on  his  own  observations  of  the  fixed  stars.  This  globe  was 
four  feet  in  diameter  and  covered  with  a  coating  of  brass,  on  which 
the  stars  were  engraved.  Thus  did  the  learned  young  Dane  gradu- 
ally become  the  object  of  general  attention,  and  his  reputation  began 
to  spread  throughout  the  scientific  world. 

Otto  Brahe,  who  was  governor  of  Helsingborg  Castle,  died  in  1570, 
and  Tycho  returned  to  Denmark  to  arrange  his  father's  affairs.  His 
uncle,  Steen  Bille,  who  was  the  only  member  of  his  family  who 
really  appreciated  his  worth  or  encouraged  him,  placed  his  house 
at  the  disposal  of  the  young  astronomer,  who  had  an  observatory 
erected  and  continued  his  work  with  his  usual  energy  and  persistence  ; 
but  it  was  to  chemistry  that  he  directed  the  greater  part  of  his 
attention,  and  the  allurements  of  his  laboratory  would  doubtless 
have  absorbed  it  entirely  had  it  not  been,  as  I  mentioned  above, 
for  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  that  turned  him  again  to  astronomy. 

His  observations  on  this  star  formed  the  material  for  his  first 
book.  He  was  unwilling  to  publish  it,  however,  as  in  those  days 
it  was  considered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  nobleman  to  demean 
himself  by  writing  books ;  but  two  of  his  friends,  Johan  Pratensis 
and  Charles  Dancey  (French  Minister  at  the  Danish  Court),  per- 
suaded him  to  publish  his  observations,  and  he  listened  to  them  the 
more  readily  when  he  saw  the  ignorant  and  inaccurate  accounts  that 
had  already  appeared  on  the  subject  of  the  new  star.  The  book, 
written  of  course  in  Latin,  was  prefaced  by  a  letter  from  Pratensis 
persuading  the  author  to  publish  it,  together  with  his  answer. 
Besides  the  observations  on  the  star,  which  formed  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume,  there  were  astrological  predictions  on  the  coming 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  Then  followed  a  poem — £  Elegia  in  Uraniam  ' 
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— in  which  Tycho  expressed  his  disapproval  at  the  absence  of  any 
real  serious  element  in  the  lives  of  the  nobles  of  that  day.  The 
volume  concluded  with  a  poetical  eulogy  of  the  author  composed  by 
his  friend  Vedel.  By  this  book  his  fame  increased,  and  with  it  the 
number  of  his  enemies. 

The  determination  to  leave  Denmark  for  good  he  expresses  in  a 
letter  to  Pratensis,  from  which  I  will  quote  a  few  lines  :— 

Neither  my  country  nor  my  friends  keep  me  back ;  one  who  has  courage  finds 
a  home  in  every  place  and  lives  a  happy  life  everywhere.  Friends,  too,  one  can  find 
in  all  countries.  There  will  always  be  time  enough  to  return  to  the  cold  North  to 
follow  the  general  example  and,  like  the  rest,  in  pride  and  luxury  to  play  for  the 
rest  of  one's  years  with  wine,  dogs  and  horses  (for  if  these  were  lacking  how  could 
the  nobles  be  happy  ?).  May  God,  as  I  trust  He  will,  accord  me  a  better  lot. 

In  the  sorrow  at  parting  from  his  dear  friend  he  says  : 

Since  in  our  separation  we  cannot  blend  the  rays  of  our  eyes  together  into  one 
glance  with  which  to  regard  one  another,  let  us  seek  a  point  of  union  for  our  gaze 
in  the  bright  stars  shining  in  the  pure  heavens  above  us.  The  star  that  I  behold 
thou  too  wilt  behold :  though  the  earth  separate  our  bodies,  the  heavens  will  unite 
our  eyes. 

He  was  not  to  leave  Denmark,  however,  till  the  following  year. 

Curiously  like  the  modern  fashionable  intellectualism,  the  society 
of  the  Danish  capital  had  become  bitten  with  an  intellectual  craze, 
and  astronomy  was  pronounced  to  be  the  fashion.  Tycho  Brahe  was 
accordingly  invited  to  give  a  course  of  lectures.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  thirst  for  knowledge  from  such  a  quarter  was  merely 
a  momentary  fad,  and  consequently  he  declined  at  first,  but  to  the 
King's  urgent  request  he  was  obliged  to  accede,  and  the  course  of 
lectures  was  therefore  given.  One  can  imagine  how  glibly  the 
belles  of  the  Danish  Court  must  have  spoken  to  their  cavaliers  out 
hunting  of  constellations  and  planetary  systems,  and  exchanged 
repartees  in  the  phraseology  of  the  higher  mathematics. 

At  last,  in  the  spring  of  1575,  Tycho  started  on  his  travels. 
First  to  Cassel,  where  he  made  great  friends  with  the  Landgrave 
Wilhelm  of  Hesse,  who  was  himself  a  mathematician  and  astronomer 
of  by  no  means  the  dilettante  order.  In  Basle,  Venice,  Kegensburg 
and  Augsburg,  where  he  stayed,  much  was  to  be  derived  from  inter- 
course with  prominent  men,  and  from  a  near  acquaintance  with  the 
latest  discoveries  in  his  own  science. 

Something  must  now  be  said  of  the  important  part  played  by 
the  King  of  Denmark  in  this  story.  The  first  mark  of  royal  favour 
was  the  offer  of  a  prebend  in  Koskilde,  to  which  was  attached  a 
certain  income.  This  was  in  1568,  and  as  the  astronomer's  renown 
grew  Frederik  the  Second  began  to  show  a  real  appreciation  of  his 
talents.  For  not  only  was  he  naturally  proud  that  a  subject  of  his 
should  gain  a  worldwide  reputation,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
interested  himself  particularly  in  Tycho's  work  and  was  desirous  of 
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assisting  him  in  it.  The  result  was  that  the  facilities  given  him  and 
the  favour  shown  him  far  surpassed  in  practical  usefulness  as  well  as 
in  magnitude  any  patronage  that  has  ever  been  granted  to  an  artist 
or  savant  in  history.  The  King's  regard  and  admiration  for  Tycho 
are  shown  in  many  of  the  letters  he  sent  conferring  various  honours 
and  privileges.  One  of  the  royal  letters  might  be  given  here  as  an 
illustration  of  the  almost  naif  eagerness  with  which  His  Majesty 
desired  to  be  kept  informed  in  matters  of  astronomy : — 

"We,  Frederik  the  Second,  &c.  Our  favour  as  before.  Know  that  the  common 
folk  say  that  again  a  large  new  star  has  appeared,  and  it  may  happen  that  this  be 
one  of  the  planets  or  another  star,  the  rising  of  which  is  not  known  to  the  common 
folk.  Therefore  we  beg  and  desire  you  to  explain  to  us  whether  any  new  star  has 
come  into  the  heavens,  and  bethink  yourself  of  what  planet  or  star  it  is  that  is 
wont  to  rise  at  this  time.  Thereby  may  our  will  be  done.  Actum  Skanderborg, 
the  21st  of  September,  1578. 

It  was  chiefly  the  Landgrave  Wilhelm's  praise  and  appreciation 
of  the  genius  of  his  friend  that  induced  Frederik  to  recall  Tycho  to 
Denmark,  grant  him  a  special  allowance,  and  finally  present  him 
with  the  island  of  Hveen  as  his  own  personal  property,  with  sufficient 
funds  to  erect  on  it  whatever  buildings  he  should  desire.  Before 
following  my  hero  through  the  next  twenty  years,  which  constitute 
the  period  of  his  greatest  prosperity  and  fame,  I  will  endeavour 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  scene  of  his  labour  and  of  his  magnificence 
as  it  appeared  when  all  his  projects  had  been  carried  into  execution. 

The  island  of  Hveen  is  ideally  situated  in  the  narrow  part  of  the 
channel  of  the  Sound,  not  ten  miles  from  Copenhagen.  It  is  a 
rugged  small  island,  only  eight  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad, 
which  seems  to  be  guarding  this  narrow  entrance  to  the  blue  tideless 
Baltic.  On  a  raised  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  stood  the 
famous  Uraniborg  founded  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  the  summer  of  1576. 
The  castle  rose,  with  its  galleries  and  turrets  and  gilded  spires,  from 
out  of  a  cluster  of  fruit  trees  and  flowers  which  shaded  the  walks  and 
covered  the  terraces  of  a  symmetrically  arranged  garden.  It  was 
built  in  red  brick  and  white  sandstone,  in  the  so-called  Dutch 
Kenaissance  style,  like  the  palace  of  Kosenborg  and  other  buildings 
in  Copenhagen  which  were  built  some  years  later.  The  spacious 
rooms  were  filled  with  carved  furniture  and  decorated  with  pictures 
and  tapestries.  In  the  stone  passages  lit  by  stained  glass  windows 
might  be  heard  the  play  of  fountains  and  the  singing  of  birds. 
Over  every  doorway  and  niche  were  inscribed  Latin  verses  and 
philosophical  sentences.  The  upper  floor  was  taken  up  chiefly  by 
the  banquet  hall,  called  the  Summer  Koom,  carved  and  decorated 
with  garlands  of  flowers.  From  the  windows  of  this  apartment  a 
glorious  view  could  be  seen  :  to  the  east,  the  rocky  coast  of  Sweden  ; 
to  the  west,  the  wooded  shores  of  Sjselland,  where  here  and  there 
little  seaside  villages  nestled  in  the  beech  woods ;  and  towards  the 
south,  in  the  far  distance,  the  towers  of  the  capital,  with  numberless 
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ships  passing  in  and  out  of  the  harbour.  A  visit  must  now  be  paid 
to  the  chief  room  in  the  castle,  which  was  situated  on  the  ground 
floor  on  the  west  side.  It  was  a  circular  vaulted  chamber 
forming  the  library  and  museum,  and  contained  a  wonderful 
collection  of  books,  curiosities  and  scientific  apparatus.  The  giant 
celestial  globe  occupied  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  another  was 
placed  a  curious  astronomical  clock.  The  walls  were  hung  with  the 
portraits  of  princes  and  great  astronomers,  under  each  of  which  an 
appropriate  Latin  verse  was  inscribed.  Here  it  was  that  Tycho 
worked  and  discoursed  to  his  pupils,  and  here  he  received  his  guests 
and  would  entertain  them  for  hours  by  displaying  his  curiosities  and 
explaining  his  instruments.  Below  this  chamber  in  the  basement 
was  a  vast  chemical  laboratory  where  he  worked  when  the  stars  were 
hidden  from  view  under  a  clouded  sky.  At  all  corners  of  the  castle 
bells  were  hung  for  summoning  the  assistants  and  disciples  who 
were  lodged  in  the  upper  floor,  or  who,  at  the  time,  might  be 
occupied  with  observations  or  the  care  of  the  elaborate  instruments 
which  were  kept  in  the  turrets  and  small  observatories  at  the  top  of 
the  house.  Several  buildings  surrounded  the  castle;  one  was  the 
residence  of  the  assistants,  another  was  a  private  printing  office,  and 
the  smaller  dependencies  near  the  entrance  gates  were  used  as 
lodges  and  kennels.  As  an  observatory  Uraniborg  was  found  to  be 
inadequate ;  a  few  years  after  its  construction,  therefore,  another 
building,  Stjerneborg,  was  erected  a  short  distance  from  the  castle, 
and  this  was  devoted  entirely  to  astronomical  requirements  and  was 
constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  space  for  the  erection  of 
gigantic  quadrants  and  other  instruments,  and  thus  to  give  every 
facility  to  the  astronomer  and  his  associates  for  the  most  complicated 
observations. 

In  addition  to  this  there  was  a  special  workshop  on  the  island 
for  the  construction  of  mechanical  instruments,  and  later  on  a  paper 
mill  was  set  up  for  the  private  convenience  of  the  lordly  astronomer. 

Nothing  certainly  could  surpass  in  completeness  the  arrangements 
on  this  small  island,  which,  though  far  enough  from  the  outer  world 
to  ensure  tranquillity,  was  yet  sufficiently  near  the  capital  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  of  entire  isolation.  As  Hammerton  says  in  his 
Intellectual  Life,  '  of  all  happily  situated  mental  labourers  who  have 
worked  since  the  days  of  Horace,  surely  Tycho  Brahe  was  the 
happiest  and  most  to  be  envied.' 

Let  us  now  try  to  picture  a  scene  for  which  the  above  descrip- 
tion forms  the  setting.  A  cloudless  night  with  the  moon  glittering 
on  the  sea  round  the  island,  in  the  far  distance  the  lights  of  the  city 
sparkle  in  the  clear  night  air.  Strains  of  music  and  laughter  come 
from  the  summer  room  where  Tycho  and  his  guests  are  seated  at 
supper.  The  laughter  is  caused  by  the  jests  of  the  dwarf  Jeppe,  who 
is  crouching  at  his  master's  feet,  from  time  to  time  receiving  morsels 
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of  tood  from  his  hand.  At  the  close  of  the  meal  a  disciple  comes 
down  from  the  tower  of  the  castle  and  announces  that  the  night  is 
clear.  Soon  from  out  the  stone  carved  porch  moves  a  small  procession 
up  to  Stjerneborg.  We  can  see  the  hurrying  attendants,  the  bent 
forms  of  learned  friends,  the  glittering  figure  of  some  distinguished 
guest,  some  prince  with  his  suite,  and  in  their  midst  we  recognise  the 
stalwart  form  of  the  great  astronomer  himself  in  doublet  and  ruff,  his 
rapier  at  his  side,  his  chain  of  gold  round  his  neck.  Like  some  great 
ambassador  accredited  by  the  earth  to  the  heavens,  he  is  on  his  way 
to  an  audience  with  the  stars.  On  they  move  to  the  terrace  of 
Stjerneborg,  and  then  pass  down  into  the  vaulted  chamber  which  is 
inscribed :  '  Nee  fasces  nee  opes,  sola  artes  sceptra  perennant.' 
Here,  when  the  guests  have  returned  to  the  castle,  the  astronomer 
will  pass  the  night  rapt  in  contemplation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
universe. 

What  the  peasants  thought  of  Tycho  may  well  be  imagined.  This 
man  who  doctored  them  and  gave  them  medicines  for  nothing,  who 
associated  with  princes  and  kings,  foretold  the  future,  spent  night 
after  night  gazing  up  into  the  heavens  surrounded  by  wonderful 
instruments.  What  did  he  see  in  those  stars  they  knew  so  well,  and 
which  were  but  sparkling  points  in  the  vault  of  heaven  ?  What 
mysteries  did  he  read  ?  Truly  he  was  the  wizard,  the  magician 
they  had  heard  of  in  fairy  tales. 

Amongst  the  guests  who  visited  the  castle  of  Uraniborg  were 
included  great  astronomers,  mathematicians,  philosophers,  divines, 
princes,  and  kings.  Queen  Sophie  of  Denmark  appears  to  have  paid 
several  visits,  and  on  one  occasion  brought  her  father,  Duke  Ulrich 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  her.  The  visit  Tycho  would  have  appreciated 
the  most — namely,  that  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  with  whom  he 
continued  to  keep  up  an  intimate  correspondence  on  political  as  well 
as  on  scientific  subjects — was  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Frederik  the  Second  in  1588.  It  was  a  year  after  her  father's  death 
that  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark  set  forth  to  the  home  of  her  betrothed, 
but  owing  to  stormy  weather  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Norway. 
The  King  of  Scotland  therefore,  who,  as  a  Danish  biographer  has  it, 
'  perhaps  feared  that  the  English  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  had  already 
upset  several  of  his  plans  for  marriage,  would  do  the  same  to  this  one/ 
sailed  forth  to  fetch  his  bride.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Oslo  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  and  in  the  spring  of  1590  the  royal 
couple  came  on  a  visit  to  Copenhagen.  Thus  it  was  that  Tycho 
Brahe  received  a  visit  from  James  the  Sixth  of  Scotland.  The 
monarch  who  subsequently  became  so  familiar  a  figure  in  the  history 
of  England,  and  is  said  to  have  been  '  a  voluminous  author  on  subjects 
which  ranged  from  predestination  to  tobacco '  (no  doubt  including 
astronomy  or,  more  likely,  astrology),  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
learned  Dane  and  his  work.  On  leaving  the  island  His  Majesty 
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asked  what  gift  he  should  give  the  astronomer  in  return  for  his 
hospitality,  to  which  request  Tycho,  with  the  true  instinct  of  the 
courtier,  replied,  'Some  of  your  Majesty's  own  verses.'  Nothing 
could  have  delighted  James  more ;  he  >readily  acquiesced,  and  in 
addition  accorded  his  host  certain  privileges  for  his  writings  in 
Scotland.  Amongst  the  many  other  guests  at  Uraniborg  are 
mentioned  Daniel  Kogers,  Queen  Elizabeth's  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  Denmark,  and  Duncan  Liddel,  the  Scotch  astronomer. 

Information  respecting  life  on  the  island  of  Hveen  is  gathered  for 
the  most  part  from  a  diary  which  was  begun  by  Tycho  Brahein  1582 
at  first  only  as  a  meteorological  record,  but  subsequently  became 
also  a  personal  diary  in  which  all  events  were  recorded  regarding  the 
family  and  the  visitors  to  the  castle.  Besides  this,  many  of  his  letters, 
as  well  as  royal  letters  addressed  to  him,  have  been  preserved.  The 
so-called  '  legend  of  Tycho  Brahe,'  therefore,  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
authentic  history,  although  by  reason  of  its  very  strangeness  there  is 
every  excuse  for  pronouncing  such  a  story  as  fabulous. 

The  striking  personality  of  the  astronomer  is  responsible  in  a 
greater  degree  for  his  remarkable  career  than  any  of  the  circum- 
stances which  may  have  been  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  his 
ambitions.  Such  was  his  power  of  concentration  and  absorption  that 
it  is  related  of  him,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  Landgrave  at  Cassel,  that 
even  at  the  alarm  of  a  dangerous  fire  in  the  palace,  he  could  not  be 
induced  to  leave  his  study  until  he  had  terminated  the  work  with 
which  he  was  occupied  at  the  moment.  Next  to  astronomy,  chemis- 
try took  up  a  great  part  of  his  attention,  and  the  cures  which  he 
dispensed  to  the  poor  for  nothing  were  so  much  appreciated  that  the 
enmity  as  well  as  the  envy  of  the  doctors  was  soon  roused  against 
him. 

He  was,  of  course,  on  the  first  line  as  a  mechanician  as  well  as  a 
mathematician,  and  he  also  appears  to  have  occupied  the  post  of 
architect  to  the  King.  Philosophy  and  natural  science  he  taught  to 
his  pupils  in  addition  to  astronomy.  As  a  writer  he  had  a  great 
command  of  the  Latin  language,  and  his  verses  were  much  admired. 
He  also  seems  to  have  loved  music,  if  not  played  himself. 

In  appearance,  the  astronomer  was  a  stoutly  built,  broad-shouldered 
man,  of  medium  height,  with  a  high  forehead  surmounted  by  short 
bright  red  hair.  His  mouth  was  concealed  by  a  long  thick  moustache 
which  curled  over  an  auburn  beard.  In  his  portrait,  he  is  represented 
with  a  stiff  white  ruff  and  black  high-collared  cape,  around  his  neck 
the  chain  of  the  order  of  the  Elephant  which  the  King  had  given 
him.  A  great  talker,  he  had  somewhat  overbearing  and  arrogant 
manners,  and  took  little  pains  to  conceal  his  contempt  for  the  many 
whom  he  considered  to  be  his  inferiors  intellectually.  But  with  all 
his  pride  and  conceit,  there  was  nothing  that  was  petty  or  artificial 
about  him  ;  his  motto,  indeed,  shows  the  keynote  of  his  ambition  in 
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his  life  of  scientific  research,  '  Esse  potius  quam  haberi,'  to  be  rather 
than  to  seem. 

It  was  only  natural  in  such  an  age  that  a  man  who  devoted 
himself  to  astronomy  and  chemistry  should  regard  with  equal  reve- 
rence the  study  of  astrology  and  alchemy,  and  that  Tycho  Brahe 
should  have  attempted  to  find  a  connection  between  the  laws  which 
govern  circumstances  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  is  in  no  way  surprising,  as  many  great  men  of 
his  time  shared  his  views.  It  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  his 
astrological  predictions  he  should  have  shown  so  much  reserve  and  so 
great  a  dread  of  credulity  and  superstition,  and  that  he  should  have 
kept  astrology  so  entirely  separate  and  independent  from  astronomy, 
the  knowledge  of  which  he  knew  could  only  depend  on  the  truth  and 
accuracy  of  his  own  incessant  observations.  As  a  boy,  astrology 
naturally  appealed  to  his  strong  power  of  imagination,  and  as  early  as 
1566,  when  at  Wittenberg,  he  wrote  a  poem  prophesying  that  the 
death  of  the  Sultan  Sulieman  would  be  coincidental  with  a  coming 
eclipse  of  the  moon.  The  sultan,  however,  died  a  few  days  previously, 
upsetting  all  his  calculations.  At  the  time  he  attempted  to  account 
for  this,  but  when  older  he  laughed  at  his  boyish  credulity. 

While  residing  in  Denmark  he  was  commanded  by  the  Ring  to 
cast  the  horoscope  of  several  of  the  young  princes,  which  he  did  at 
great  length  and  with  great  elaboration,  but  in  every  case  he  con- 
cluded with  a  saving  clause,  such  as  '  The  free  will  given  by  God  to 
man  is  stronger  than  the  heavenly  influences.'  In  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Kudolph  the  Second  on  astrology  he  says,  '  Of  this  I  would 
prefer  to  say  no  more,  as  few  know  how  to  make  use  of  it  with  proper 
caution  and  without  falling  into  superstition  and  placing  too  great  a 
confidence  in  it,  such  as  never  should  be  given  to  the  discernments  of 
any  mortal.'  Nevertheless,  he  was  himself  superstitious  by  nature. 
If  he  met  an  old  woman  or  a  hare  on  going  out,  he  took  it  as  a  bad 
omen,  and  would  return  home ;  and  he  would  also  listen  with  atten- 
tion to  the  saws  and  prophecies  of  his  dwarf  Jeppe  and  often 
seriously  ask  his  advice. 

Of  the  astronomer's  wife  nothing  has  yet  been  said,  and  little, 
indeed,  need  be  said.  He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  a  poor 
peasant  girl,  by  whose  beauty  he  had  been  struck,  and  although 
there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  his  married  life  was  anything  but 
happy,  it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  been  happiness  of  a  very  relative 
character,  as  his  wife  appears  to  have  occupied  an  inferior  position  in 
his  household,  and  in  no  way  shared  the  intellectual  interests  of  her 
lord  and  master.  That  he  did  not  marry  a  lady  out  of  his  own 
society  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  lady  of  that  day  would 
have  submitted  to  so  exacting  and  tyrannical  a  nature,  or  sacrificed 
herself  to  the  exigencies  of  such  an  eccentric  manner  of  living,  and 
he  himself  doubtless  would  not  have  tolerated  any  woman  who  was 
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not  ready  more  or  less  to  fill  the  place  of  a  servant  in  his  establish- 
ment. To  a  nature  like  his  it  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  entire 
indifference  that  such  a  marriage  would  be  sure  to  give  rise  to  the 
strongest  disapproval  in  all  quarters. 

A  series  of  unpleasant  incidents,  combined  with  the  somewhat 
discontented  and  restless  spirit  which  often  showed  itself  throughout 
his  career,  caused,  or  rather  forced,  Tycho  Brahe  to  abandon  his 
life  of  magnificence  and  study  at  Uraniborg  and  again  to  leave  his 
native  land.  This  time  it  was  to  be  for  good.  He  had  only  himself 
to  blame  for  this  period  of  calamities,  which  must  be  regarded  to  a 
certain  extent  as  his  fall.  The  confidence  he  put  in  princes  was  in 
no  way  misplaced,  for  Christian  the  Fourth  visited  Hveen  and 
continued  to  patronise  one  who  had  been  so  much  favoured  by  his 
father.  But  duties  connected  with  the  prebend  of  Roskilde  were 
neglected,  the  peasants  on  Hveen  complained  of  ill-treatment  and 
oppression.  Some  of  the  allowances  being  stopped  and  his  private 
fortune  being  exhausted  by  extravagance,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  keep  up  his  elaborate  establishment ;  added  to  this,  he  was  worried 
by  a  disagreeable  lawsuit  respecting  the  marriage  of  his  daughter, 
disclosures  with  regard  to  his  private  life  and  religious  views  were 
circulated  by  his  enemies,  and  his  most  influential  friends  and 
supporters  at  Court  had  died  or  retired  in  the  last  few  years.  After 
a  short  stay  in  the  capital,  during  which  he  waited  lest  the  tide 
might  again  turn  in  his  favour,  Tycho  Brahe  reluctantly  left 
Denmark  and  went  to  Rostock,  where  he  made  one  last  attempt  to 
regain  his  position  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  King  himself.  The 
stern  rebuke  which  he  received  as  a  reply  from  his  royal  master 
showed  how  his  unpopularity  had  gained  ground,  and  left  him  no 
hope  of  being  recalled  into  favour.  Tycho  then  composed  his 
famous  poem  lamenting  over  the  ingratitude  of  Denmark,  the  first 
few  lines  of  which  I  give  in  a  rough  translation  : 

Denmark,  what  have  I  done  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  thrust  me  from 

thy  heart  so  cruelly  ? 
How  canst  thou  treat  me  thus  with  harsh  indignity  as  an  enemy  to 

thee,  my  fatherland  ? 

Have  I  not  raised  thee  to  fame  and  universal  honour  ? 
Canst  thou  now  turn  from  me  or  blame, 
Because  my  work  has  crowned  with  glory  thy  dear  name  ? 
Which  of  thy  children  has  greater  gifts  bestowed  on  thee,  my  fatherland  ? 
Canst  thou  now  in  anger  chide  me, 
When  in  the  vaulted  dome  of  heaven 
Thy  name  I  wrote  in  glittering  stars  ? 
The  day  will  come,  my  native  land, 
When  thou  wilt  turn  with  love  and  praise  thy  son's  immortal  work,  &c. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  must  have  felt  a  keen  regret  at  leaving 
his  island,  which,  with  all  its  wonderful  facilities  for  study  and  research, 
had  been  his  home  at  the  time  of  his  greatest  prosperity.  Of  the 
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costly  buildings  on  Hveen  there  is  at  the  present  day  hardly  any 
trace  to  be  found. 

For  a  short  twenty  years  only  did  the  glories  of  Uraniborg  last. 
No  successor  came  to  fill  the  vacant  place.  The  lord  of  Hveen  was 
banished  into  exile,  the  deserted  castle  was  left  in  neglect  and  disuse 
to  fall  into  ruins,  and  Denmark  had  to  rest  content  with  a  mere 
memory  while  her  illustrious  son  set  out  undismayed  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  his  fame  in  foreign  lands. 

From  the  King  of  Denmark  Tycho  now  turned  to  the  Emperor 
Kudolph  the  Second,  to  whom  he  made  such  successful  solicitations 
that  after  a  year  or  so's  wandering,  during  which  he  published  his 
most  famous  book,  Astronomice  Instauratce  Mechanic^  he  was 
finally  received  at  Prague,  and  given  the  castle  of  Benatke  near  by, 
where  he  established  himself  with  his  family,  set  up  an  observatory, 
and  sent  his  son  to  Denmark  to  fetch  his  instruments.  He  rejoiced 
at  finding  a  new  home  and  at  being  so  well  received  and  graciously 
helped  by  the  Emperor,  but  in  his  heart  he  still  yearned  for  his  dear 
fatherland,  and  never  did  he  forget  his  kindest,  most  understanding, 
and  most  munificent  patron,  King  Frederik  the  Second.  All  this  he 
expresses  in  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Anders  Vedel,  who  at  this  time 
had  also  fallen  out  of  favour  at  the  Danish  Court,  where  he  was  a 
chaplain. 

Among  the  disciples  and  assistants  whom  Tycho  gathered  round 
him  at  Prague  was  one  who  lived  to  gain  a  reputation  as  an 
astronomer  which  surpassed  even  that  of  his  master.  This  was 
Johannes  Kepler,  who  was  then  about  twenty-eight  years  old.  The 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  a  period  of  great  moment  in  the 
history  of  the  world's  thought.  What  are  now  the  most  well-known 
facts,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
were  then  being  developed  and  fought  for,  for  the  first  time,  with  all 
the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  attend  the  discovery  of  new  great 
truths,  and  were  embued  with  all  the  freshness  and  vigour  imparted 
to  them  by  their  first  champions,  who,  while  knowing  that  they  must 
excite  ardent  controversy,  were  ready  to  suffer  persecution — nay,  even 
death — for  convictions  the  value  of  which  in  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  they  knew  could  never  be  over-estimated.  Both  Kepler 
in  his  laws  of  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and  Giordano  Bruno  in 
his  advanced  conception  of  the  solar  system,  were  greatly  indebted  to 
Tycho  Brahe  for  his  profound  and  extensive  observations  respecting 
fixed  stars,  and  his  discovery  with  regard  to  the  motion  of  comets. 
Tycho  himself,  however,  was  no  great  philosopher  or  thinker,  and, 
having  ensured  accuracy  in  his  observations  and  calculations,  he 
made  no  attempt  to  go  further  with  deductions  and  conjectures. 
His  conception  of  the  universe  was  retrograde  when  compared  with 
the  system  of  Copernicus.  He  took  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  the  sun  formed  the  centre  for  the  orbits  of  the  planets, 
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but  the  sun  itself  together  with  the  planets  moved  round  the  earth. 
The  system  was  thus  a  compromise  between  the  Ptolemaic  and 
Copernican.  Whether  it  was  religious  scruples  and  fear  of  persecu- 
tion which  induced  him  to  maintain  this  theory,  or  whether,  as  some 
say,  not  being  able  to  improve  on  the  Copernican  system,  his 
conceit  induced  him  to  elaborate  something  original  which  might 
bear  his  own  name,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

In  1601,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-five,  Tycho  Brahe  succumbed  to  a 
short  but  dangerous  illness,  and  on  his  deathbed  he  solemnly  entrusted 
his  system  to  his  foremost  pupil,  Kepler,  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
be  handed  down  to  future  generations  as  marking  an  important  epoch 
in  the  history  of  astronomy. 

I  will  conclude  by  quoting  a  part  of  the  oration  which  was  pro- 
nounced over  the  grave  at  the  close  of  the  magnificent  funeral  which 
was  granted  by  the  Emperor  to  the  great  Danish  astronomer  at 
Prague : 

In  his  words  were  truth  and  brevity,  in  his  demeanour  and  countenance  sin- 
cerity, in  his  counsel  wisdom,  in  his  deeds  success.  In  him  was  nothing  artificial 
or  hypocritical,  but  he  spoke  his  mind  straight  out,  and  to  this  no  doubt  is  due  the 
hatred  with  which  many  regarded  him.  He  coveted  nothing  but  time,  and  his 
endeavour  was  to  be  of  service  to  all  and  hurtful  to  none. 

ARTHUR  PONSONBY. 
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COPYRIGHT  is  divided  into  two  branches — (1)  Literary  copyright; 
(2)  artistic  copyright. 

Literary  copyright  is  concerned  with  the  exclusive  right  of  multi- 
plying copies  of  books  and  bookish  productions,  as  maps,  sheets  of 
music,  and  so  forth.  It  also  includes,  by  a  somewhat  forced  extension 
of  its  name,  '  performing  right/  or  the  exclusive  right  of  performing 
dramatic  and  musical  pieces ;  and  lecturing  right,  or  the  exclusive 
right  of  delivering  lectures,  addresses  and  speeches. 

Artistic  copyright  involves  the  right  of  producing  copies  of 
sculptures,  pictures,  engravings,  photographs  and  other  like  artistic 
works. 

The  law  relating  to  copyright  has  given  occasion  to  more 
discussion,  rhetorical,  forensic,  and  legislative,  than  any  other  of  the 
numerous  subjects  which  encumber  the  150  and  more  volumes  of  the 
statutes,  and  is  contained  in  the  numerous  Acts  which  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Copyright  Commission  of  1878  : 

They  are  drawn  in  different  styles,  and  some  are  drawn  so  as  to  be  barely 
mtelligible.  Obscurity  of  style  'is  only  one  of  the  defects  of  these  Acts.  Their 
arrangement  is  often  worse  thaji  their  style.  Of  this  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842 
is  a  conspicuous  instance. 

And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  the  additions  that  have  since  been 
made  to  them  do  not  belie  the  character  thus  given. 

Before,  however,  exploring  the  labyrinth  of  the  statute  law  it  is 
essential  to  ascertain  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  At  the 
outset  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  very  existence  of  a  law  of 
copyright,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  right  of  property  in  the  productions 
of  the  brain,  has  been  denied  as  well  on  what  may  be  called  moral  as 
on  technical  grounds.  Lord  Camden,  in  the  case  of  Donaldson  v. 
Beckett,  in  the  House  of  Lords,1  ore  rotundissimo  denounced  the 
claim  of  authors  to  copyright  as  follows  : 

They  [i.e.  authors  of  books]  forget  their  Creator  as  well  as  their  fellow-creatures 
who  wish  to  monopolise  His  noblest  gifts  and  greatest  benefits.  Why  did  we  enter 

1  Cobbett's  Parl.  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  999. 
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into  society  at  all  but  to  enlighten  one  another's  minds  and  improve  our  faculties 
for  the  common  welfare  of  the  species.  Those  great  men,  those  favoured  mortals, 
those  sublime  spirits  who  show  that  ray  of  divinity  which  we  call  genius  are 
entrusted  by  Providence  with  the  delegated  power  of  imparting  to  their  fellow- 
creatures  that  instruction  which  Heaven  meant  for  universal  benefit.  They  must 
not  be  niggards  to  the  world  or  hoard  up  for  themselves  the  common  stock. 

He  proceeds,  a  little  further  on,  in  a  still  more  high-falutin 
style : 

It  was  not  for  gain  that  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  Locke,  instructed  and  delighted 
the  world.  It  would  be  unworthy  of  such  men  to  traffic  with  a  dirty  bookseller 
for  so  much  a  sheet  of  letterpress.  When  the  bookseller  offered  Milton  five  pounds 
for  his  Paradise  Lost,  he  did  not  reject  it  and  commit  his  poem  to  the  flames,  nor 
did  he  accept  the  miserable  pittance  as  the  reward  of  his  labour ;  he  knew  that 
the  real  price  of  his  book  was  immortality,  and  that  posterity  would  pay  it. 

Never  did  more  eloquent  nonsense  proceed  from  the  lips  of  any 
orator.  Milton,  no  doubt,  if  ever  poet  had  the  feeling,  felt  the 
craving  after  immortality,  but  terrestrially  he  condescended  to  make 
a  contract  with  '  the  dirty  bookseller,'  Samuel  Simmons,  that  the 
bookseller  should  pay  him  51.  down,  with  a  promise  of  51.  more  when 
1,300  copies  were  sold  of  the  first  edition  and  51.  more  when  1,300 
copies  were  sold  of  the  second  edition,  and  so  on  for  successive 
editions  ;  each  edition  to  consist  of  1,300  copies,  to  be  sold  at  3s.  a 
copy;  and  in  1680,  after  the  death  of  Milton,  his  widow  settled  the 
claim  for  a  payment  of  8£.2  Moreover,  '  posterity 7  paid  the  price  in 
hard  cash  as  well  as  immortality,  for  Milton's  poems  formed  the 
subject  of  two  injunction  suits,  the  one  in  1739  and  the  other  in  1750. 
Lord  Camden's  'glozing'  prose  was,  however,  outdone  by  Byron's 
'  lies  of  rhyme,'  when  he  sang  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers 
of  Scott  as  follows  : 

And  think  thou,  Scott,  by  vain  conceit  perchance 
On  public  taste  to  foist  thy  stale  romance  ? 
No,  when  the  sons  of  song  descend  to  trade 
Their  bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade. 
Let  such  forego  the  poet's  sacred  name 
Who  rack  their  brains  for  lucre,  not  for  fame ; 
Still  for  stern  Mammon  may  they  toil  in  vain, 
And  sadly  gaze  on  gold  they  cannot  gain. 
Such  be  their  meed,  such  still  the  just  reward 
Of  prostituted  muse  and  hireling  bard  ; 
In  this  we  spurn  Apollo's  venal  son, 
And  bid  a  long  good-night  to  Marmion. 

But  never  had  erring  genius  more  cause  to  repent  of  unjust 
upbraidings.  The  following  were  the  prices  paid  by  Mr.  Murray 
to  the  '  hireling  bard,'  Byron,  as  the  'just  reward '  of  his  '  prostituted 
muse : ' 

2  Encyclopedia,  JBritannica. 
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£ 

ChUde  Harold,  cantos  I.,  II 600 

„  „        canto  III 1,575 

„      IV 2,100 

Giaour,  Bride  of  Abydos,  and  Corsair,  each      .         .      525 

Lara 700 

Siege  of  Corinth,  Parisina,  and  Beppo,  each       .         .      525 

First  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan 3,050 

Doge  of  Venice,  Sardanapalus,  and  Cain  .         .         .  1,050 
Mazeppa  and  Prisoner  of  Chillon,  each     .         .         .      525 

These  payments  were  in  addition  to  several  smaller  sums  ;  while  the 
'  stale  romance '  of  Scott  was  *  foisted '  on  the  public  taste  to  the 
amount  of  upwards  of  100,000£. 

Such  is  the  result  of  facts  as  opposed  to  theory. 

The  technical  objection  has  also  been  urged  that  the  author's 
right  is  incorporeal,  and  therefore  not  the  proper  subject  of  property, 
and  Mr.  Attorney-General  Thurlow  (who  had  when  Chief  Justice  the 
credit  of  looking  wiser  than  any  man  ever  was),  in  the  same  case 
in  which  Lord  Camden  made  his  speech  above  referred  to,  laughed 
at  the  term  '  literary  property/  as  signifying  nothing  but  what  was 
of  too  abstruse  and  chimerical  a  character  and  nature  to  be  denned. 

The  objection  that  copyright  is  an  incorporeal  right,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  property,  would  apply  equally  to  franchises, 
rights  of  way,  rights  of  common,  patents,  and  indeed  to  many  of 
the  most  profitable  items  that  constitute  property  in  civilised 
countries. 

The  truth  is  that  copyright  rests  on  the  same  principle  on  which 
the  right  to  other  descriptions  of  property  rests — namely,  that  a  man 
has  the  same  right  to  protection  for  the  works  of  his  brain  as  he  has 
for  the  works  of  his  hands,  due  regard  being  had,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  property,  to  the  interest  of  the  State.  This  is  well  expressed 
by  an  American  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Thompson,  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Putnam  in  his  book  on  copyright :  '  An  author's  right  ought  to  be 
esteemed  an  inviolable  right,  established  on  sound  reason  and  abstract 
morality.'  And  the  whole  question  is  summed  up  very  neatly  by 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  '  Essay  on  Copyright :  ' 

Literary  production,  whenever  it  is  sound,  is  its  own  exceeding  great  reward, 
but  that  does  not  destroy  or  diminish  the  author's  desire  and  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  have  at  his  own  disposal,  like  other  people,  that  which  he  produces,  and  to  be 
free  to  turn  it  to  account. 

Doubts  have  been  entertained  whether  any  law  of  copyright 
existed  amongst  the  Greeks  and  Komans.  This  much  is  certain — that 
authors  knew  how  to  dispose  of  their  wares  to  advantage. 

The  Greek  dramatists  made  money  by  the  public  exhibition  of 
their  plays.  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  received  ten  talents,  or 
between  2,OOOZ.  and  3,000£. — no  bad  fee  even  in  these  days— from  the 
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Athenians  as  a  reward  for  his  recital  of  his  history  at  one  of  their 
festivals.  Terence  sold  his  plays;  and,  indirectly,  authors  in  the 
Augustan  age,  as  in  the  Georgian  era,  received  no  inadequate  fee  from 
patrons  in  remuneration  of  their  servile  laudation.  The  Sabine 
farm,  for  example,  the  gift  of  Maecenas  to  Horace,  was  no  insufficient 
quid  pro  quo  for  '  Maecenas  atavis  edite  regibus  ; '  and  the  determina- 
tion declared  in  a  subsequent  ode  by  the  ibimus  ibimus  of  the 
resolution  of  the  poet  to  commit  the  happy  despatch  if  his  patron 
died  before  him  is  a  species  of  flattery  which  betokens  a  tender 
anticipation  of  rewards  yet  to  come  from  the  patron  to  whom  it  is 
addressed. 

The  invention  of  printing  necessarily  altered  the  whole  con- 
ditions of  the  book  trade  and,  consequently,  the  incidents  of  copy- 
right in  books.  The  first  printers  were  also  booksellers,  and  were 
called  stationers,  apparently,  from  the  fact  of  their  selling  books  in 
shops  open  to  the  street ;  and  the  first  examples  of  legislative  or 
quasi-legislative  protection  were  the  grants  to  certain  persons  of  an 
exclusive  right  to  print  and  publish  particular  books. 

Hallam  says  that  the  earliest  instance  known  is  a  grant  by  the 
Senate  of  Venice,  in  1469,  to  John  Spires  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
for  five  years  of  printing  Cicero's  letters.  Beckmann  gives  numerous 
subsequent  examples  of  similar  privileges  granted  by  various  Govern- 
ments. One  instance  deserves  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  modern  history  of  copyright.  Mr.  Daldy,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Copyright  Commission  of  1878,  is  a  descendant 
of  Aldus  (his  name  being  D'Aldy  in  its  old  form),  to  whom  the 
exclusive  grant  of  printing  his  edition  of  Aristotle  and  of  using  his 
new  invention  of  Greek  types  was  given  in  1491  by  the  Venetian 
Kepublic.  In  England,  printing  was  introduced  by  Caxton  in  1474, 
and  became  common  about  half  a  century  afterwards.  In  this 
country  the  perpetual  right  of  an  author  to  his  manuscripts  was 
always  admitted,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  trade,  and  also  by  the 
decision  of  the  Courts  of  Equity,  it  was  held  that  printing  and  publi- 
cation did  not  deprive  him  of  this  right,  though  the  principle 
of  the  perpetual  common-law  right  was  not  fairly  established  till 
1774,  in  the  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett.3 

From  the  very  beginning  printing  fell  upon  evil  times.  The 
sovereign  powers  claimed  the  right  to  control  its  exercise,  and  made 
the  licensing  a  book  the  occasion  of  creating  a  monopoly  profitable 
to  themselves.  Bigotry  also  stepped  in,  and  Philip  and  Mary 
granted  a  charter  to  the  Stationers'  Company  in  1556  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  propagation  of  the  Protestant  Keformation. 
The  Company  carried  out  their  charter  by  making  by-laws  restric- 
tive of  publication,  except  by  the  leave  of  the  Company.  The  Star 
Chamber,  in  1687,  aided  by  a  despotic  decree  forbidding  the  reprint- 
3  Cobbett's  Parl.  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  954. 
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ing  of  any  book  or  pamphlet  whatever  without  a  license.  In  1662 
a  Licensing  Act  was  passed  which  prohibited  the  printing  of  any  book 
without  the  license  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  This  Act  was  con- 
tinued by  successive  Parliaments,  and  was  not  repealed  till  1691, 
when  the  common-law  right  of  perpetual  copyright  again  became 
of  practical  consequence.  During  all  these  centuries  we  hear  little 
of  the  complaints  of  the  authors.  Printing  had,  in  fact,  transferred 
the  property  in  books  from  the  authors  to  the  printers,  and  the  small 
esteem  in  which  authors  were  held  is  testified  by  Johnson  and  other 
writers.  Books,  when  not  written  for  fame,  were  composed  with 
a  view  to  obtain  money  and  preferments  by  the  aid  of  wealthy 
patrons,  whose  favour  was  gained  by,  dedications  described  by 
Macaulay  as  adulation  '  pushed  to  the  verge  sometimes  of  nonsense 
or  impiety/ 

At  length,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
authors  began  to  raise  their  heads,  and,  finding  the  remedy  by  action 
for  the  infringement  of  their  rights  insufficient,  were  glad  in  1709 
to  commute  this  somewhat  unprofitable  perpetual  right  for  the 
certain  temporary  protection  of  the  statute  law.  This  was  conferred 
by  the  first  Copyright  Act,  the  8th  of  Anne,  c.  19. 

The  Act  provided  that  the  author  of  a  book  not  printed  should 
have  the  sole  right  of  printing  it  for  fourteen  years,  and  no  longer ; 
but  a  proviso  was  added  that  if  the  author  lived  beyond  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  the  sole  right  of  printing  the  book  should  return  to 
the  author  for  another  term  of  fourteen  years.  The  term  of  fourteen 
years  was,  no  doubt,  suggested  by  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  (21  Jac.  I. 
c.  3),  which  allowed  a  royal  patent  or  privilege  to  be  granted  for 
fourteen  years  to  any  inventor  of  new  machinery.  By  Section  4 
an  extraordinary  power  was  given  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Common  Law  Courts,  or  to 
any  of  them,  on  appeal  by  any  person  complaining  of  the  excessive 
price  of  books,  to  fix  the  price,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  record  of 
this  power  having  been  exercised,  although  it  shows  the  solicitude 
of  the  Legislature  to  supply  the  public  with  cheap  books. 

The  onerous  obligation  of  delivering  copies  of  all  books  published 
to  certain  public  libraries  was  imposed  by  the  Act  of  1709.  From 
the  number  of  Acts  passed  respecting  this  book  tax  it  would  seem 
to  have  formed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Legislature  an  important  feature 
of  copyright  law. 

For  many  years  the  number  of  copies  to  be  delivered  to  each 
library  was  nine,  and  the  libraries  were  eleven.  In  1836  the 
number  of  copies  was  limited  to  five  and  the  libraries  were  also 
reduced  to  five,  but  compensation  was  awarded  to  the  libraries 
deprived  of  this  right.  The  libraries  at  present  entitled  to  receive 
copies  of  each  book  are  the  British  Museum,  the  Bodleian  Library, 
VOL.  XLVII— ^o.  280  3  U 
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the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates  at  Edinburgh,  and  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin. 

Notwithstanding  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  Anne,  the  illusion  that 
a  publisher  had  a  perpetual  right  to  the  copyright  in  a  book 
published  by  him  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  the  trade,  till  the 
decision  in  the  famous  case  of  Donaldson  v.  Beckett,  in  1774. 

In  that  case  it  was  decided  that  the  perpetual  right  existed  at 
common  law,  but  was  destroyed  by  the  statute.  The  whole 
question  of  copyright  was  discussed  at  extraordinary  length  and 
•with  every  variety  of  argument,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Camden 
made  the  famous  speech  from  which  an  extract  was  quoted  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article.  The  case  is  fully  reported  in  Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xvii.  p.  954,  and  well  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  admirers  of  legal  subtleties  and  inflated  rhetoric. 

The  booksellers  and  publishers  were  so  alarmed  at  finding  in 
1774  that  their  right  to  copyright  was  not  perpetual,  that  they 
petitioned  Parliament  for  a  Bill  making  it  a  perpetuity.  They  failed 
in  this  attempt ;  but  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
more  successful,  for  in  the  succeeding  year,  1775,  by  the  Act  of 
15  Geo.  III.  s.  53  they  acquired  a  perpetual  right  in  all  copyrights 
bequeathed  to  them. 

In  1814  an  author  became  entitled  to  a  copyright  for  a  fixed 
term  of  twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  or,  if  living 
at  the  close  of  the  twenty-eight  years,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
No  further  change  in  the  term  of  copyright  took  place  until  it  was 
settled  on  its  present  basis  in  1842.  By  this  time  authorship  had 
become  one  of  the  great  professions,  and  the  opinion  gained  ground 
that  twenty-eight  years  was  an  insufficient  term  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  any  but  the  most  popular  authors.  Ib  might  be  long  enough 
to  enrich  a  Scott,  a  Byron,  or  a  Macaulay,  but  a  Shelley,  a  Words- 
worth, or  a  Carlyle,  who  had  to  create  by  gradual  instruction  a  circle 
of  readers  and  purchasers,  obtained  no  adequate  reward.  Even  in 
the  case  of  authors  who  at  once  attracted  public  attention,  so  short 
an  enjoyment  of  an  exclusive  privilege  of  publishing  their  works 
deprived  their  children  of  a  heritage  to  which  they  would  appear  to 
be  justly  entitled. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  in  1841,  brought  in  a  Bill  extending  the 
term  of  copyright  to  sixty  years  from  the  death  of  the  author,  but 
the  Bill  was  rejected  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  instance  of 
Macaulay,  in  a  speech  described  by  Sir  George  Trevelyan  '  as  terse, 
elegant  and  vigorous,  as  amusing  as  an  essay  of  Elia,  as  convincing 
as  a  proof  of  Euclid/  but  which,  according  to  the  same  writer,  is  said 
to  have  elicited  from  Talfourd  the  not  unjust  exclamation  '  that  Litera- 
ture's own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  she  trusted,  and  who  had  eaten  of 
her  bread,  had  lifted  up  his  heel  against  her.' 4 
*  Life  of  Nacaulaij)  p.  434. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  having  been  elevated  to  the  Bench,  Lord 
Stanhope,  in  1842,  took  up  the  Copyright  Bill ;  and  after  another 
brilliant  display  of  fireworks  by  Macaulay,  who  advocated  a  fixed 
term  of  forty-two  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  adoption  of  Macaulay's  term,  with  an  amendment, 
proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  it  should  be  forty-two  years  or  the 
author's  life,  and  seven  years  after  his  death,  whichever  of  the  two 
terms  should  be  the  longer. 

The  Act  is  a  very  intricate  one ;  it  imposes  penalties  on  the  sale 
or  importation  of  pirated  books,  and  forbids  the  importation,  except 
3y  the  owner  of  the  copyright,  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  foreign 
reprints  of  any  books  copyrighted  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
owner  of  the  copyright  may  register  his  title  at  Stationers'  Hall,  and 
cannot  bring  an  action  till  such  registration  has  been  effected. 

Little  would  be  gained  by  travelling  through  the  intricate  details 
of  the  Acts  relating  to  performing  right  and  lecturing  right — rights 
>vhich,  though  they  differ  widely  in  their  nature  from  copyright,  have 
fJways  been  classed  under  the  same  title. 

Performing  right  means  the  exclusive  privilege  of  performing 
dramatic  and  musical  pieces.  At  common  law  the  performing 
right  in  a  dramatic  piece  was  distinct  from  the  copyright  in  it  as  a 
book,  and  the  representation  of  the  work  as  a  play  did  not  con- 
stitute the  publication  of  it  as  a  book;  neither  did  the  publication  of 
it  as  a  book  destroy  the  performing  right. 

The  common  law  and  statute  law  with  respect  to  performing 
r;ght  in  dramatic  and  musical  pieces  is  the  same.  The  exclusive 
right  of  performance  endures  for  forty-two  years,  or  for  the  term  of 
the  life  of  the  person  entitled  to  the  right,  and  seven  years  afterwards, 
v  hichever  is  the  longer  period.  The  term  is,  in  fact,  the  same  as 
that  of  copyright  in  a  book. 

1  As  the  whole  earth  is  the  tomb  of  illustrious  men,'  so  the  whole 
world  is  the  country  of  illustrious  books,  and  the  law  of  copyright 
would  be  very  defective  if  it  did  not  extend  to  the  protection  of 
books  beyond  the  country  of  origin.  The  first  concern  of  our 
legislation  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  with  the 
Colonies. 

By  the  General  Copyright  Act  of  1842,  following  the  precedent 
of  the  Act  of  Anne,  British  copyright  was  extended  to  the  whole  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions,  while  colonial  authors  were  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  obtained  no  reciprocal  advantages  from  their  British  citizen- 
ship. 

This  injustice  was  probably  not  intentional.  Nobody  in  those 
df.ys  imagined  that  colonial  books  would  take  their  place  on  English 
bookshelves,  or,  indeed,  would  exist  at  all,  any  more  than  they  thought 
of  colonial  troops  winning  victory  side  by  side  with  British  soldiers. 
The  defect  was  not  remedied  till  1886,  when  a  clause  was  I  introduced 
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into   the   International   Copyright   Act  of    that   year   granting   to 
colonial  authors  all  the  privileges  of  English  authors. 

The  Act  of  1842,  however,  created  a  grievance  which  pressed 
hard  upon  the  colonial  public.  The  backwoodsman — as  is  the  case 
with  all  men  who  lead  rough  lives — delighted  in  sentimental  tales,  but 
when  he  wished  to  read  the  last  English  sensational  novel,  he  found 
that  by  the  custom  of  the  trade  he  could  only  procure  it  in  three 
volumes  and  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  a  pound.  He  was  the  more 
aggravated  when  he  discovered  that  the  English  farmer  could  hire 
and  read  the  same  book  through  the  medium  of  the  circulating 
library  (of  which,  owing  to  the  sparseness  of  the  population,  there 
were  none,  for  example,  in  Canada)  at  the  cost  of  a  few  shillings,  and 
that  his  friend  living  over  the  border  in  the  United  States  could 
purchase  the  whole  of  the  three  volumes  in  a  pirated  edition  on 
expending  a  dollar  or  even  a  less  sum. 

To  satisfy  the  colonists  the  Imperial  Government  were  fain  to 
pass  an  Act  in  1847 — the  Colonial  Copyright  Act,  1847 — authorising 
Her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  to  sanction  the  importation  of 
foreign  reprints  into  any  colony  which  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  per- 
centage on  the  imported  books  to  the  English  author.  Canada  and 
some  nineteen  other  colonies  accepted  the  conditions,  and  Orders  in 
Council  enabling  them  to  import  foreign  copies  were  made,  but 
practically  the  percentage  was  not  forthcoming,  except  to  a  very 
small  extent,  and  English  authors  naturally  complained  of  the  injury 
thus  done  them. 

The  Canadian  authors,  printers  and  publishers  also  soon  found 
out  that  the  proposed  blessing  was  an  injury  in  disguise.  The 
author  was  exposed  to  the  competition  of  the  cheap  works  of  foreign 
writers,  and  the  trade  of  the  printers  and  publishers  was  altogether 
extinguished.  For  some  fifty  years  a  controversy  has  been  going 
on  between  Canada  and  the  Mother  Country,  a  constant  effort  being 
made  by  the  colony  to  obtain  power  for  the  colonial  publisher  to  print 
and  publish  English  works  in  the  colony  without  the  consent  of  the 
author,  on  payment  of  a  certain  royalty  to  be  fixed  by  a  Grovernment 
official.  These  schemes  have  always  come  to  nothing,  the  difficulty 
being  insuperable  of  interposing  a  Grovernment  broker  between  the 
unwilling  author  and  his  publisher.  Of  late  years  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs  is  changed.  The  United  States  grant  copyright  to  British 
authors,  and  no  longer  flood  the  Canadian  market  with  pirated  editions. 
The  English  author  and  the  Canadian  publisher  enter  into  arrange- 
ments freely  for  the  publication  in  Canada  of  English  works  ;  and, 
last  but  not  least,  sensational  novels  are  published  in  one  volume 
instead  of  three,  and  at  the  price  of  6s.  in  place  of  some  30s. 

The  only  difficulty  now  is  that  copies  of  English  copyrighted 
books  can  be  imported  into  Canada,  although  the  books  have  also 
been  copyrighted  in  Canada,  while  copies  of  the  same  books,  if  printed 
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in  Canada,  cannot  be  imported  into  England.  In  other  words,  if  an 
English  author  grants  to  an  English  publisher,  John  Jones,  the  right 
to  publish  1,000  copies  of  a  book  on  condition  that  it  be  sold  only  in 
England,  and  to  a  Canadian  publisher,  John  Smith,  the  right  to 
publish  1,000  copies  in  Canada  on  condition  that  the  edition  is  sold 
only  in  Canada,  John  Brown,  an  English  bookseller,  may  buy  500 
copies  of  the  book  and  send  them  to  Canada,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Canadian  publisher ;  while  if  Kobinson,  a  Canadian  bookseller,  tries 
the  same  game  of  sending  the  Canadian  prints  to  Great  Britain,  he 
will  find  them  stopped  and  confiscated  at  the  English  Custom 
House. 

It  would  seem  just  that  the  colonial  publisher  should  in  this 
respect  stand  on  the  same  level  as  the  English  publisher,  and  when 
this  is  done  there  would  appear  to  be  no  other  ground  for  friction  on 
this  subject  existing  between  England  and  the  Colonies. 

International  copyright  in  books  is  constituted  by  an  agreement 
between  two  or  more  countries,  who  form  a  union  for  the  purpose  of 
copyright,  and  arrange  that  each  country  in  the  union  shall,  within 
its  own  territory,  afford  to  other  members  of  the  union  certain  privi- 
leges as  respects  the  copyright  of  books  published  in  the  territory  of 
such  other  members. 

International  copyright  before  the  holding  of  the  Berne  Conven- 
tion, and  the  passing  of  the  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  the  Convention,  was  regulated  by  the 
International  Copyright  Acts,  1844,  1852,  and  1875,  and  Orders  in 
Council  made  under  the  authority  of  these  Acts. 

In  1886  a  Convention  was  held  at  Berne  between  the  principal 
European  countries,  including  Grreat  Britain.  The  main  principle  of 
this  Convention  was  that  a  foreign  author  is  to  be  entitled  to  copy- 
right in  the  other  States  of  the  Union  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
were  a  native  of  each  of  such  States,  subject  to  the  restriction  that 
the  term  of  his  copyright  is  not  to  exceed  the  term  accorded  to  him 
by  the  law  of  the  country  of  origin — that  is  to  say,  the  country  in 
which  the  book  was  first  published. 

The  Convention  is  loaded  with  various  subsidiary  provisions,  which 
do  not  require  particular  notice.  This  Convention  has  since  been 
modified,  but  not  in  any  material  degree,  by  a  document  called  the 
Act  of  Paris,  passed  at  a  conference  held  at  Paris  by  the  countries 
interested. 

Legal  effect  has  been  given  to  the  Convention  of  Berne  in  the  British 
dominions  by  an  Order  of  Council  passed  in  1887,  under  the  authority 
of  the  International  Copyright  Act,  1886,  but  the  Act  of  Paris  awaits 
an  Order  of  Council  to  put  it  in  force  so  far  as  respects  the  British 
Empire. 

The  countries  who  are  at  the  present  time  parties  to  the  Berne 
'Convention  are  as  follows  : 
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Great  Britain.  Switzerland. 

Germany.  Tunis. 

Belgium.  Monaco. 

Spain.  Norway. 

France.  Luxemburg. 

Haiti.  Japan. 
Italy. 

A  difficulty  has  arisen  in  carrying  the  Berne  Convention  into 
effect,  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  Order  in  Council  of 
1887  added  to  the  restrictions  contained  in  the  Convention  as  to  the 
term  of  copyright  not  exceeding  the  term  accorded  in  the  country 
of  origin,  a  further  limitation,  to  the  effect  that  the  author  should  not 
enjoy  c  any  greater  right  than  that  accorded  by  the  law  of  the  country 
of  origin/  and  this  difficulty  it  is  proposed  to  remove  by  the  Bills 
now  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  United  States  is  no  party  to  the  union  formed  under  the 
Berne  Convention,  but  after  a  struggle  of  fifty-six  years  Congress  in 
1 881  passed  an  Act  known  as  the  Chase  Act,  which  has  been  extended 
to  Great  Britain  by  proclamation  of  the  President,  and  under 
that  Act  a  British  author  can  acquire  copyright  by  printing  and 
publishing  his  work  in  the  United  States,  either  before  or  simul- 
taneously with  its  publication  in  Great  Britain. 

It  remains  only  to  state  in  regard  to  this  subject  that  a  separate 
arrangement  in  respect  of  copyright  is  still  in  force  with  Austria- 
Hungary. 

Artistic  copyright  relates  to  the  exclusive  right  to  copy  pictures 
and  other  works  of  fine  art.  The  law  relating  to  it  is  comprised 
in  ten  intricate  and  confused  Acts,  which  divide  works  of  art  into 
three  classes  : 

(1)  Engravings  and  prints. 

(2)  Sculptures. 

(3)  Paintings  and  photographs. 

Different  terms  and  conditions  of  copyright  are  assigned  to  each 
of  these  classes  by  the  existing  law ;  but  nothing  would  be  gained 
by  entering  on  the  details  of  Acts  some  of  which  are  almost 
unintelligible. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  existing  law : 

The  term  of  copyright  is  for 

Books,  &c.  The  life  of  the  author  and  seven  years  afterwards, 
or  forty-two  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  whichever  is  the 
longer  term. 

Performing  Right.  The  same  term  as  that  of  copyright  in 
books. 

Lecturing  Right.     Twenty-eight  years,  on  giving  certain  notices. 
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The  term  of  copyright  is  for 

Engravings  and  Prints.     Twenty-eight  years  from  publication. 

Sculpture.  Fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
the  work,  with  a  further  term  of  fourteen  years  if  the  sculptor  sur- 
vives the  first  term. 

Paintings  and  Photographs.   The  life  of  the  artist  and  seven  years. 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  law  will  suffice  to  show  that  the 
number  and  intricacy  of  the  provisions  relating  to  copyright  have 
been  caused  rather  by  the  mode  in  which  the  subject  has  been  dealt 
with,  than  from  any  inherent  difficulty  or  complication  in  the  sub- 
ject-matter itself.  Once  determine  the  term  of  copyright,  and  the 
provisions  required  to  confirm  and  protect  the  author's  property  are 
practically  matters  of  detail. 

International  copyright  has  been  settled,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
by  the  Berne  Convention,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  giving  effect  to  that  Convention  in  the  British  dominions. 

The  length  of  term  has  been  thoroughly  considered  by  a  most  able 
Commission,  which  reported  in  1878  that  the  same  term  should  be 
accorded  to  all  works,  both  literary  and  artistic,  with  the  exception  of 
photographs,  and  that  that  term  should  be  the  life  of  the  author  and 
thirty  years  after  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  dies. 

Comparing  this  term  with  that  granted  by  the  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  it  holds  an  intermediate  place.  The  term  is,  as  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  as  follows  in  other  countries  :  Spain,  the  author's  life  and 
eighty  years  after.  In  France,  Belgium,  Norway,  Denmark,  Holland 
and  Kussia,  the  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after.  In  Italy,  the  author's 
life  and  forty  years  afterwards,  or  eighty  years  in  any  event.  In 
Germany,  Austria  and  Switzerland,  the  author's  life  and  thirty  years 
afterwards.  In  Sweden,  the  author's  life  and  ten  years  afterwards ; 
while  in  the  United  States  twenty- eight  years  only  are  accorded. 

Mr.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain),  in  the  excellent  evidence  he  gave  to 
the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  maintained  with  great 
plausibility  the  proposal  that  copyright  should  be  perpetual,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Immortals,  as  he  termed  them.  He  reckoned  that  the 
number  of  British  authors  in  a  century  whose  works  survived  forty- 
two  years  (the  limit  fixed  by  the  existing  law)  was  sixty-five.  He 
allotted  to  each  of  them  ten  volumes,  and  concluded  that  650 
volumes  was  the  total  limit  of  surviving  volumes  in  the  century. 
Why,  he  asks,  should  the  richest  nation  on  the  earth,  by  limiting 
copyright  annually  take  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  children  of  the 
little  handful  of  illustrious  men  the  trifling  sums  which  they  would 
derive  from  the  sale  of  these  volumes  ? 

Great  Britain  issues  5,000  new  books  per  year.  None  of  these,  except  6J 
volumes,  need  the  Committee's  help.  The  others  will  never  reach  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  the  42-year  limit.  They  are  amply,  and  even  superfluously  and  extrava- 
gantly, protected.  The  mighty  bulk  of  them  will  be  dead  and  gone  inside  of  five 
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years.  A  few  of  them  will  live  fifteen,  others  will  live  ten ;  but  if  you  average 
the  life  of  the  5,000  books  straight  through,  a  copyright  limit  of  six  months  would 
answer  all  their  necessities.  The  Committee  is  in  no  way  concerned  about  their 
salvation  ;  no  legislation  could  achieve  it.  The  whole  batch  can  be  set  aside  as 
being  perfectly  safe  under  the  existing  law,  or  any  other  for  that  matter.  The  only 
real  question,  the  only  important  question,  the  only  high  and  worthy  question,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  is  how  to  save  the  6£  volumes. 

Supposing,  however,  the  Committee  to  be  unwilling  to  make  the 
concession  he  wished,  of  perpetual  copyright  for  the  sake  of  the  sixty- 
five  Immortals,  Mr.  Clemens  admitted  that  the  term  proposed  by 
the  Bill  before  the  Committee  was  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  statutes  are  silent  as  to  what  constitutes  infringement  of 
copyright,  but  gradually  it  has  been  decided  that  the  author  can 
reserve  certain  secondary  rights  of  abridgment,  translation  and 
adaptation ;  but  questions  have  arisen  as  to  the  novelisation  of  a 
drama  or  the  dramatisation  of  a  novel  being  an  infringement,  and  it  is 
proposed  in  the  Bill  to  declare  that  they  are  infringements.  The 
true  rule  with  respect  to  infringement  would  appear  to  be  that  a 
substantial  appropriation  of  the  ideas  or  words  of  an  author  is  an 
infringement  of  copyright,  and  ought  to  be  so  treated,  however  much 
labour  the  offender  may  have  bestowed  in  adding  to,  modifying,  or 
otherwise  disguising  the  appropriation. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  law,  various  efforts  have  been  made 
to  consolidate  and  amend  it.  In  1898  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  considered  a  Bill  brought  in  by  Lord  Herschell,  and 
took  evidence  upon  it.  Before  much  progress  had  been  made  Lord 
Herschell  went  on  a  mission  to  America,  where  he  unfortunately  died. 

The  Bill  was  then  taken  up  by  Lord  Monks  well,  who  proceeded 
with  the  evidence  till  the  close  of  the  session  of  1898.  It  then 
appeared  to  one  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  that  the  subject 
might  be  much  simplified  by  separating  literary  copyright  and 
artistic  copyright,  and  altering  the  form  of  the  provisions.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  interval  between  the  close  of  the  session  in  1898  and  its 
beginning  in  1899  a  Bill  dealing  with  literary  copyright  was 
prepared  by  him.  This  Bill  was  submitted  to  the  same  Select 
Committee  in  1899,  and  was  passed  by  them.  Artistic  copyright  was 
left  to  be  handled  by  the  same  member,  and  the  Artistic  Copyright 
Bill  was  drawn  before  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1900. 
The  two  Bills  thus  framed  were  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords  by 
Lord  Monkswell  in  March  of  this  year.  A  Select  Committee,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  members,  was  appointed  to  consider 
them  both,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Committee  and 
Parliament  in  the  consideration  of  these  Bills  that  the  present 
article  has  been  written,  as  a  supplement  to  the  memorandum  and 
notes  prepared  by  the  framer  of  the  Bill  for  the  information  of  the 
Select  Committee  and  of  Parliament. 
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To  conclude  with  a  short  description  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

The  first  Bill  is  called  the  Literary  Copyright  Bill,  and  deals  with 
copyright  in  books,  performing  right  in  dramatic  and  musical  pieces, 
and  lecturing  right. 

The  second  Bill  is  called  the  Artistic  Copyright  Bill,  and  is 
concerned  only  with  works  of  art. 

The  Literary  Bill  is  divided  into  three  parts : 

(1)  Imperial  copyright. 

(2)  International  copyright. 

(3)  Definitions  and  so  forth. 

The  general  effect  of  the  first  part  is  to  consolidate  the  existing 
law  and  to  amend  it  in  the  following  particulars. 

It  makes  it  clear  that  abridgments,  translations,  the  novelisation 
of  dramas,  the  dramatisation  of  novels,  and  the  adaptation  of  musical 
works  are  infringements  of  copyright. 

It  makes  the  term  of  copyright  the  same  for  all  descriptions  of 
literary  copyright — namely,  the  life  of  the  author  and  thirty  years  after 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  died,  beginning  with  the  date  of 
publication  in  the  case  of  books,  with  the  date  of  the  first  performance 
in  the  case  of  dramatic  and  musical  works,  and  with  the  first  delivery 
in  public  in  the  case  of  lectures. 

Posthumous  works  are  entitled  to  thirty  years'  copyright  from  the 
date  of  publication. 

News,  independent  of  the  form  in  which  it  is  conveyed,  is  pro- 
tected for  eighteen  hours  after  the  date  of  publication.  The  effect  of 
this  provision,  if  carried,  will  be  to  oblige  the  evening  newspapers  to 
combine  with  the  Times  and  other  newspapers,  which  procure 
foreign  news  at  a  great  price,  in  contributing  to  the  expense  thus 
incurred,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  public  will  be  benefited  by 
the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  organisation  set  on  foot  for  secur- 
ing foreign  correspondence. 

A  similar  provision  is  in  force  in  Natal,  New  Zealand,  and  Tas- 
mania. 

Assignments  of  any  description  of  literary  right  must  be  in 
writing,  but  registration  is  not  required,  as  in  the  existing  law. 

The  reason  for  this  omission  is  that  registration  was  practically 
useless.  It  was  only  necessary  in  case  proceedings  were  about  to  be 
taken  for  infringement  of  copyright,  and  to  make  it  effective  in  ordi- 
nary cases  is  impracticable,  as  may  be  readily  conceived  when  it  is 
known  that  one  eminent  music-seller  alone  is  the  owner  of  20,000 
copyrights. 

The  existing  law  with  respect  to  pirated  books  and  foreign  re- 
prints is  maintained. 

The  law  against  pirated  copies  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
a  provision  enabling  such  copies  to  be  seized  by  a  specially  authorised 
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constable,   and  by  authorising  a   court  of  summary  jurisdiction  to 
grant  a  search  warrant  for  the  discovery  of  printed  copies. 

Part  II.  of  the  Bill  relates  to  International  Copyright.  It  enables 
her  Majesty  by  Order  in  Council  to  make  provision  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  Berne  Convention,  as  modified  by  the  Act  of  Paris,  and  to 
make  separate  arrangements  with  countries  unwilling  to  accede  to 
that  Convention. 

Part  III.  of  the  Bill  is  made  retrospective,  as  were  former  Acts,  so 
as  to  give  authors  whose  copyrights  are  unexpired  the  benefit  of  the 
extended  term  conferred  by  the  Bill. 

The  Artistic  Bill  completes  the  copyright  code.  It  takes  the 
place  of  ten  Acts,  beginning  with  the  Engraving  Copyright  Act,  1734, 
and  ending  with  the  International  Copyright  Act,  1886.  It  adopts 
the  recommendation  of  the  Copyright  Commission  of  1878,  granting 
to  the  author  of  any  artistic  work  the  same  term  of  copyright  as  is 
given  to  literary  work — namely,  a  term  of  years  beginning  with  the 
making  of  the  work,  and  lasting  for  the  life  of  the  author  and  thirty 
years  after  the  end  of  the  year  in  which  he  dies. 

Photographs  are  included  in  the  same  category  as  other  artistic 
works,  as  there  scarcely  seemed  to  be  sufficient  reason  for  making  an 
exception  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  Fine  Arts  Copyright  Act,  1862,  made  a  curious  regulation 
with  respect  to  pictures,  to  which  the  artists  attach  great  importance. 
It  provided  that  the  copyright  in  the  picture  should  remain  with  the 
artist  unless  he  sold  the  picture.  In  the  case  of  a  sale  the  copyright 
ceased  to  exist,  unless  it  was  reserved  to  the  artist  or  assigned  to  the 
purchaser  by  a  written  agreement,  signed  in  the  case  of  reservation 
by  the  purchaser,  and  in  the  case  of  assignment  by  the  artist.  It 
seemed  unadvisable  to  continue  such  an  anomaly,  and  the  Bill  creates 
a  dual  right  in  a  picture — the  right  of  copyright  and  the  right  of 
ownership.  But  the  right  of  copyright  is  fettered  by  the  restriction 
that  it  cannot  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  the  owner  of  the 
picture.  So  long,  then,  as  the  two  rights  are  held  by  distinct  persons 
the  owner  of  each  right  can  control  the  other.  The  owner  of  the 
copyright  must  obtain  the  assent  of  the  owner  of  the  picture  to 
make  a  copy,  and  the  owner  of  the  picture  cannot  make  a  copy  with- 
out procuring  an  assignment  of  the  copyright  or  a  license  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  picture. 

The  clauses  with  respect  to  remedies  for  infringement,  and  so 
forth,  also  the  provision  as  to  Colonial  and  International  law,  follow 
the  precedent  of  the  Literary  Bill. 

The  second  part  of  the  Bill  is  occupied  with  defining  the  nature 
of  the  artistic  work  to  which  the  Act  applies.  Practically,  the  defini- 
tion is  controlled  by  the  Berne  Convention,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
change  a  provision  assented  to  by  the  various  nations  who  were  parties 
to  that  instrument. 
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The  doubts  that  have  existed  as  to  who  is  the  author  of  an  engraving 
or  print  are  settled  by  declaring  him  to  be  the  person  who  makes  the 
plate.  The  author  of  a  photograph  is  the  owner  of  the  negative. 

Such  are  the  Bills  which  are  now  being  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Whatever  may  be  their  demerits, 
they  claim  to  have  reduced  the  law  into  an  intelligible  shape,  in 
which  it  is  capable  of  being  criticised  by  the  most  unlearned  of 
authors,  and  of  being  amended  by  the  most  inexperienced  of  legisla- 
tors. 

THEING. 
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THE   GENIUS   OF  HANDEL 


DURING  the  present  month  the  triennial  celebration  of  the  Handel 
Festival  at  the  Crystal  Palace  comes  round ;  an  event  which  in  former 
years  attracted  the  whole  musical  world  of  London,  but  which  it  has 
now  become  the  fashion  with  those  who  consider  themselves  as 
specially  advanced  musical  amateurs  to  regard  with  indifference 
or  contempt,  as  an  entertainment  only  fit  for  their  country 
cousins  or  for  the  musically  uneducated  many.  There  are  one  or 
two  serious  mistakes  in  the  manner  in  which  the  Handel  Festival 
is  carried  out,  and  it  is  a  question  open  to  discussion  how  far 
in  any  case  the  execution  of  music  by  such  an  army  of  performers  is 
desirable,  and  whether  it  is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  means 
employed.  A  few  words  will  be  said  on  these  points  at  the  close  of 
this  article.  But  the  main  consideration  before  us  is  that,  by  those 
who  regard  themselves  as  par  excellence  the  musical  elite  of  London, 
Handel  is  now  pooh-poohed  :  to  care  for  him,  to  respect  him,  is  a 
badge  of  Philistinism.  Everything  in  music  is  now  to  be  judged  by 
German  standards  of  criticism,  and  in  Germany  Handel  is  an  almost 
unknown  quantity.  Added  to  this  Teutonising  tendency  is  the  fact 
that  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  London  society  has  discovered 
the  existence  of  Bach,  and  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  aesthetic  faith  it 
is  necessary  to  give  yourself  to  the  new  cult.  Bach  wrote  oratorios, 
one  notable  one  especially ;  therefore  his  are  the  only  true  and  great 
oratorios,  and  those  of  Handel  are  deficient  in  serious  aim  and  are 
suited  only  to  the  popular  ear.  The  Germans,  it  is  true,  care  as  little 
nowadays  for  Bach  as  for  Handel,  regarding  both  alike  as  rococo; 
but  Wagner,  who  is  the  other  musical  fashion  in  London,  admired 
Bach  and  contemned  Handel  (of  whose  works  he  was  probably  almost 
•entirely  ignorant)  :  let  us  go  and  do  likewise. 

How  much  of  this  is  sheer  fashion  must  be  evident  to  any  one 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  observing  how  little  many  of  the 
amateurs  who  *  talk  Bach  '  really  know  about  his  music.  Very  few 
of  them  could  define  the  special  characteristics  of  Bach's  composi- 
tions. Many  members  of  the  Bach  Society  know  next  to  nothing  of 
his  works  except  the  Passion  and  the  Mass  in  B  minor ;  they  are 
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quite  ignorant  of  his  organ  music — the  most  remarkable  section  of 
his  work — except  the  two  or  three  pieces  which  it  is  the  fashion  to 
1  derange  '  for  the  piano.1  The  very  committee  of  the  Bach  Society 
were  going  to  ignore  Bach's  organ  works  entirely  at  their  Festivals  ; 
and  when  they  were  plucked  by  the  sleeve  and  shown  how  absurd 
was  this  omission,  they  only  selected,  at  their  last  two  Festivals,  two 
early,  and  what  were  supposed  to  be  two  popular,  compositions,  leaving 
quite  untouched  the  grand  organ  compositions  of  Bach's  matured 
powers,  which  represent  some  of  the  loftiest  heights  of  instrumental 
music. 

All  this  is  mere  fashion;  but  beneath  the  fashionable  surface 
there  is  a  certain  corpus  of  critical  judgment,  a  certain  nucleus  of 
persons  who  can  render  a  reason,  but  who  seem  to  be  under  ^the 
influence  of  a  one-sided  appreciation  as  to  the  real  object  and  end  of 
musical  composition.  This  is,  in  fact,  only  one  development  of  a 
kind  of  duality  that  runs  through  all  the  arts.  In  each  form  of 
art,  more  or  less,  there  are  the  works  which  appeal  to  us  mainly  by 
their  constructive  power,  and  those  which  touch  us  most  by  their 
expressive  power.  There  is  the  art  which  appeals  mainly  to  the 
intellect,  without  excluding  the  feelings,  and  that  which  appeals 
mainly  to  the  feelings,  without  excluding  the  intellect ;  there  are 
the  artists  who  are  primarily  craftsmen  rather  than  poets,  and  those 
who  are  primarily  poets  rather  than  craftsmen  ;  there  are  the  critics 
who  are  interested  mostly  by  the  execution,  by  the  means  employed, 
by  the  artist's  grasp  of  his  craft,  and  those  who,  taking  less  account 
of  the  means,  are  more  interested  in  the  result,  in  the  manner  in 
which  and  the  intensity  with  which  the  work  appeals  to  their 
feelings.  Among  the  former  class  of  critics  are  mostly  the  artists, 
the  craftsmen  who  appreciate  the  trick  of  the  craft ;  among  the  latter 
are  mostly  the  amateurs,  the  '  lovers,'  to  take  the  expression  literally, 
who  go  to  a  work  of  art  not  for  what  they  can  learn  from  the 
handling,  but  for  the  joy  they  can  get  from  the  result.  That  is  the 
division  into  which  the  two  camps  naturally  fall,  only  there  is  some- 
times a  confusion  arising  from  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time,  under 

1  As  to  the  superficial  character  of  the  Bach  worship  in  London,  I  may  give  two 
examples  which  came  under  my  own  notice.  In  one  case  a  member  of  the  Each 
Society,  and  an  amateur  of  unusual  ability,  knew  nothing  of  the  organ  music  except, 
as  he  expressed  it,  « the  three  great  works — the  G  minor  Fugue,  the  A  minor  Fugue, 
and  the  Fugue  on  the  letters  of  Bach's  name.'  The  last  named  was  not  written  for 
the  organ  ;  it  is  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  if  it  is  Bach's,  it  can  only  be  an  early 
work  of  his  immature  style  !  The  other  instance  was  in  coming  away  from  a  per- 
formance of  the  Mass  in  B  minor  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  There  had  been  a  slight 
hitch  at  the  opening  of  the  last  chorus,  and  the  conductor  had  thought  it  better  to 
begin  over  again.  In  the  vestibule  I  heard  the  following  between  two  carefully  clad 
youths  of  the  kind  called  '  Johnnies  ' :  '  Good  show,  old  man  ? '  '  Ye-es  ;  liked  the- 
way  he  stopped  them  in  that  last  thing.'  That  was  all  they  had  to  say  on  the 
subject.  These  are  the  people  who  compose  part  of  the  enthusiastic  audiences  at 
Bach  concerts. 
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various  influences,  the  amateur  is  beguiled  into  adopting  the  crafts- 
man's view  exclusively;  into  believing  that  he  enjoys  most  that 
which  is  most  learned,  most  complicated,  most  difficult  (in  a  sense) 
of  achievement ;  under  a  pleased  sense  of  the  intellectual  aristocracy 
of  such  a  position,  he  ranges  himself  on  the  side  of  the  craftsman ; 
looks  down  upon  his  fellows  on  the  other  side  of  the  line ;  and,  in 
short,  acquires  a  taste  for  caviare. 

Of  course,  when  people  have  once  taken  to  caviare  there  is  no 
arguing  with  them ;  the  mere  fact  of  liking  (or  professing  to  like) 
what  the  mass  of  the  public  do  not  care  for  is  a  kind  of  patent  of 
intellectual  nobility  which  they  are  not  going  to  give  up ;  the  only 
course  is  to  let  them  alone,  secure  that  when  their  particular  dish 
comes  into  common  acceptation  they  will,  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  reject  it,  and  cultivate  some  fresh  exotic  taste  as  a  badge  of 
exclusiveness.     For  the  minority  (and  a  small  minority  it  is)  whose 
comparative  indifference  to   Handel  is   based   on   something   like 
critical  reasoning,  and  not  on  mere  fashion  or  prejudice,  the  question 
may  be  seriously  put — are  they  not  making  a  confusion  between  the 
methods  and  the  ultimate  ends  of  musical  composition  ?     For  what 
is  the  real  and  central  object  of  music  ?     Surely  it  is  the  expression 
of  feeling  or  the  suggestion  of  ideal  conceptions  through  the  medium 
of  musical  form  and  structure — i.e.,  of  combinations  and  successions 
of  sounds  arranged  in  accordance  with  a  general  phonetic  law,  and 
in  subordination  to  a  selected  artistic  form.     The  form  may  be  of 
the  simplest,  as  in  the  case  of  a  merely  melodic  popular  tune  or 
Volkslied  with  no  harmonic  framework,  but  it  is  a  form  nevertheless ; 
indeed,  the  best  popular  melodies,  those  which  have  gone  most  to 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  are  for  the  most  part  very  complete  and 
well-balanced  in  melodic  form,  without  which  element  they  will  not 
retain  their  hold  on  the  mind.     With  the  addition  of  harmony  comes 
in  the  element  of  structure — the  arrangement  of  simultaneous  sounds 
or  simultaneously  conducted  melodies  so  that  they  may  move  together 
in  a  harmonious  combination,  and  subserve  the  main  end — that  of 
contributing  to  the  intensity  and  fulness  of  expression  of  the  whole 
composition.     There  may  be  almost   all   degrees  of  elaboration  in 
structure,  from  the  simply  harmonised  melody,  in  which  the  harmony 
merely  forms  a  support  to  and  an  additional  definition  of  the  melody 
(for  melodies  change  their  character  in  virtue   of  their  harmonic 
framing,  and  even  sometimes  owe  their  definition  partly  to  it),  to 
the  fugued  chorus  in  four  or  eight  parts,  or  the  orchestral  symphony 
with  its  multitudinous  detail. 

But  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  emotional  expression  or 
poetic  suggestion — and  both  may  be  present  together  and  be  inter- 
woven— are  the  real  ends  of  music,  and  that  structural  elaboration  is 
only  a  means  to  that  end.  A  composition  maybe  imperfect  through 
being  only  melodically  expressive  and  wanting  sufficient  structural 
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elaboration  to  give  it  a  form  which  shall  be  of  permanent  interest  to 
the  aesthetic  perception  ;  or  it  may  be  imperfect  because  structural 
elaboration  is  too  obtrusive  and  too  scholastic,  and  emotional  expres- 
sion is  smothered  under  its  folds ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  imperfect 
and  unbalanced.  The  highest  art  is  that  in  which  structure,  while 
presenting  sufficient  interest  to  the  intellectual  perception  of  the 
listener,  has  the  effect  of  being  a  spontaneous  form  of  expression. 
So  far  as  the  idea  of  labour,  learning,  and  contrivance  becomes  at  all 
predominant  and  assertive,  so  far  the  emotional  or  poetic  expression 
is  deadened  or  hampered,  and  the  work  becomes  one  of  science  rather 
than  art.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that,  however  great  is  the 
interest  of  musical  structure — and  it  is,  of  course,  the  greater  in 
proportion  to  the  musical  culture  of  the  listener — it  is,  after  all,  the 
materialistic  side,  so  to  speak,  of  the  art  of  music.  Invention,  or 
what  may  be  called  inspiration,  finds  its  real  field  in  melody.  New 
structure  is,  after  all,  only  a  new  combination  ;  but  a  new  and 
expressive  melody  is  an  absolute  creation  of  a  new  entity  in  the 
world  of  ideas. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  structure  may  be  said  to  occupy, 
on  the  whole,  a  more  important  place  in  purely  instrumental  than  in 
vocal  music.  For  instrumental  music,  as  a  form  of  emotional  ex- 
pression, has  to  work  out  its  own  salvation ;  a  creation  of  abstract 
art,  expressing  that  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  it  must  be 
wholly  complete  in  itself,  having  no  extraneous  assistance ;  whereas 
vocal  music  has  the  leading  idea  or  emotion  furnished  in  the  words. 
The  office  of  instrumental  music  is  to  create  a  new  imaginative 
conception  which  cannot  be  expressed  in  words,  which  is  purely 
metaphysical ;  the  office  of  vocal  music  is  to  illustrate,  to  inform  with 
new  and  wider  and  intenser  life,  an  idea  or  an  emotion  already 
expressed,  generally  in  a  concentrated  and  comprehensive  manner, 
in  the  words  ;  for  it  may  be  observed  that  words  of  a  too  complicated 
md  reflective  turn  are  bad  to  set  to  music.  The  idea  expressed  in 
die  words  must  be  a  broad  and  simple  one,  which  it  is  the  office  of 
nusic  to  illustrate  and  expand.  Like  Shakespeare's  *  delicate  Ariel/ 
~nusic  is  too  ethereal  to  take  account  of  and  follow  out  anything 
-ike  an  involved  literary  expression.2  Its  office  in  respect  of  words 
lias  never  been  better  expressed  than  by  Matthew  Arnold  in  his 

2  Has  any  Shakespeare  commentator  ever  noticed  that  curious  and  delightful 
'  rait  in  Ariel— certainly  intentional — that  he  could  not  follow  an  involved  sentence 
of  Prospero's  ? — 

« Prospero.  Then  was  this  island  t 

(Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag- born)  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ariel.  Yes  ;  Caliban  her  son. 

Prospero.    Dull  thing,  I  say  so,'  &c. 
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thoughtful  sesthetic  study,  rather  than  poem,  Epilogue  to  Lessing* 
Laocoon : — 

*  Miserere,  Domine  !  ' 

The  words  are  uttered,  and  they  flee  : 

Deep  is  their  penitential  moan, 

Mighty  their  pathos  ;  but  'tis  gone. 

Beethoven  takes  them  then — those  two 

Poor  bounded  words — and  makes  them  new  ; 

Infinite  makes  them,  makes  them  young ; 

Transplants  them  to  another  tongue, 

Where  they  can  now,  without  constraint, 

Pour  all  the  soul  of  their  complaint, 

And  roll  adown  a  channel  large 

The  wealth  divine  they  have  in  charge. 

Page  after  page  of  music  turn, 

And  still  they  live,  and  still  they  burn, 

Eternal,  passion-fraught,  and  free — 

'  Miserere,  Domine  ! ' 

And  the  power  to  give  to  an  idea  expressed  in  words  this  poetic  and 
impassioned  extension  of  meaning  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way 
inferior  to  the  power  of  creating  independent  instrumental  com- 
positions ;  it  is  a  different  but  not  a  less  intellectual  use  of  the  art ; 
its  highest  achievement  perhaps  even  implies  more  poetic  feeling  and 
insight  than  the  creation  of  independent  instrumental  music. 

Now,  in  this  branch  of  the  art  Handel  is,  to  use  Beethoven's 
memorable  phrase,  '  the  unequalled  master  of  all  masters.'  His 
instrumental  music,  it  is  true,  ought  not  to  be  underrated,  as  it 
certainly  is  at  present.  In  his  opera  and  oratorio  overtures,  cast  as 
they  are  in  what  now  seems  an  antiquated  mould,  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful variety,  vigour,  and  freedom  of  style;  even  in  adopting  what 
were  already  old  forms  he  gave  a  new  life  to  them  ;  the  opening  of 
the  overture  to  The  Messiah,  for  instance,  though  it  is  exactly  in  the 
form  of  the  French  overtures  of  Lulli,  has  a  gravity  and  seriousness 
of  expression,  and  a  boldness  of  harmonic  progression  too,  which  place 
it  quite  above  its  models,  and  render  it  an  appropriate  prelude  to  the 
great  work  which  it  opens  ;  just  as,  in  a  quite  different  manner,  the 
overture  to  Ads  and  Galatea  is  an  almost  ideal  overture,  for  the  date 
at  which  it  was  written,  to  a  mythological  pastoral  of  nymph,  shepherd,, 
and  satyr.  And  at  his  best  he  is  beaten  by  no  one ;  there  are  few 
fugues  even  in  Bach's  celebrated  '  Forty -eight '  which,  for  originality  of 
conception  and  brilliancy  of  effect,  can  stand  beside  that  which  opens 
Handel's  Suite  in  E  minor.  Still,  his  instrumental  compositions,  in> 
the  main,  are  not  models  for  all  time,  as  those  of  Bach  (according  to 
their  school)  are ;  nor  did  he  ever  produce  any  instrumental  works 
of  such  importance  as  Bach's  great  compositions  for  the  organ,  which, 
totally  unknown  as  they  are  to  the  fashionable  musical  world,  are 
really  the  only  instrumental  compositions  which,  for  greatness  of 
scale  and  sustained  elevation  of  style,  can  be  fairly  paralleled  with 
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Beethoven's  symphonies.  But  in  the  illustration  of  scenes  and  char- 
acters by  vocal  music  for  choruses  or  for  solo  voices,  with  instrumental 
accompaniment,  Handel  is  absolutely  unrivalled.  In  his  extraordinary 
range  of  expression  and  feeling,  in  his  realisation  equally  of  the 
sublime,  the  pathetic,  or  the  humorous  suggestion  of  the  situations, 
ideas,  and  characters  suggested  by  the  words,  he  has  something  of  the 
universality  of  Shakespeare ;  he  is  more  than  a  mere  musician,  he  is 
a  poet — the  greatest  poet  of  all  the  musical  composers  ;  and  it  was  in 
respect  of  this  poetic  genius,  no  doubt,  that  his  works  awakened  such 
a  strong  and  answering  sympathy  on  the  part  of  Beethoven,  the 
greatest  musical  poet  of  the  modern  period,  who  in  spite  of  all  the 
differences  in  style  and  type  of  art  which  separated  them,  evidently 
recognised  in  Handel  a  genius  kindred  with  and  even  greater  than 
his  own. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  raise  their  eyebrows  at  such  a 
judgment,  merely  because  Handel  is  a  composer  in  an  antiquated 
style,  and  oratorio  what  they  choose  to  consider  an  antiquated  form 
of  musical  entertainment — in  other  words,  those  who  cannot  under- 
stand that  to  judge  of  an  artist  or  musician  of  a  former  period  you 
must  regard  him  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ideas,  the  culture,  and 
the  means  of  expression  belonging  to  his  period — it  is  useless  to  say 
anything,  except  perhaps  to  point  out  to  them  that  in  ridiculing 
this  estimate  of  Handel  they  are  ridiculing  Beethoven  also.  But 
among  the  class  of  critics  who  think,  and  have  reasons  to  give  for 
their  opinions,  there  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  depreciate  Handel  on 
the  ground  that,  as  compared  with  Bach,  he  was  superficial  and  loose 
in  his  style  of  composition  ;  that  his  works  do  not  show  the  close-knit 
texture  and  the  seriousness  of  purpose  which  they  find  in  Bach :  in 
all  which  there  is  truth  from  a  certain  point  of  view.  But  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  point  of  view  is  the  right  one.  It  is  probably 
in  great  measure  owing  to  the  attention  lately  directed  to  the  works 
of  Bach  in  this  country  (perhaps  also  to  other  influences)  that  there 
has  arisen  a  tendency  to  regard  music  too  much  from  the  point  of 
view  of  structure,  and  too  little  from  that  of  expression  and  effect, 
which  is  or  should  be  the  ultimate  end  of  structure — the  ultimate 
end  of  all  music  whatsoever.  Handel's  harmonic  structure  is  less 
recondite  than  Bach's  ;  his  accompaniments  are  slighter  in  design, 
those  to  the  solo  airs  especially  are  often  no  more  than  the  mere 
necessary  support  to  the  voice,  while  those  of  Bach  always  have  a 
separate  design  independent  of  the  voice  part,  and  often  of  nearly 
equal  importance  with  it.  Bach's  eight-part  choruses  are  always  in 
eight  real  parts ;  Handel's  are  often  so  only  when  the  two  four-part 
choruses  are  answering  each  other ;  when  they  are  combined,  some 
of  the  parts  are  usually  doubled.  Critics  who  contemplate  these 
differences  in  method  and  handling  gradually  come  to  set  down 
Handel  as  a  much  less  thorough  and  painstaking  composer,  a  less 
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conscientious  artist ;  they  acquire  a  habit  of  attaching  an  exaggerated 
importance  to  structure,  which  really  seems  to  end  in  blunting  their 
perception  to  the  greater  qualities  of  spontaneity,  clearness  of  form, 
and  freedom  of  melodic  inspiration ;  leading  them  to  regard  structure 
as  the  end  instead  of,  as  it  truly  is,  the  means  to  a  greater  end. 

It  is  only  on  some  such  supposition  that  one  can  understand 
how  people  can  be  found  to  compare  Bach's  seriously  intended  but 
angular  and  unvocal  solo  airs  with  the  broad  and  flowing  and 
eminently  singable  airs  of  Handel.  And  yet  this  marked  difference 
in  vocal  quality,  in  the  power  of  writing  effectively  and  gratefully 
for  the  singer,  in  which  Handel  has  so  much  the  advantage,  is 
only  a  secondary  element  in  the  superiority  of  Handel's  vocal  solos. 
The  primary  and  more  important  one  lies  in  their  superiority  in 
poetic  feeling  and  suggestion.  The  range  of  expression  in  them, 
the  unerring  manner  in  which  he  enters  into  and  suggests  the  spirit 
and  feeling  of  the  words,  as  if  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  instinct,  can 
hardly  be  paralleled  among  the  solo  vocal  compositions  of  any  other 
composer.  What  a  range  of  feeling,  of  dramatic  power,  of  poetic 
suggestion,  is  covered  by  the  musician  who  could  write  five  such  airs 
(to  take  a  small  handful  only)  as  '  I  know  that  my  Eedeemer  liveth,' 
'  Why  do  the  nations,'  '  Honour  and  arms/  '  Love  in  her  eyes  sits  play- 
ing,' and  '  0  ruddier  than  the  cherry  : '  each  of  them  exactly  expressive 
of  the  situation,  of  the  feeling  of  the  words,  or  of  the  supposed  charac- 
ter of  the  personage  who  utters  them ;  each  of  them,  in  a  vocal 
sense,  splendid  for  the  singer :  and  in  the  two  which  represent  dis- 
agreeable and  offensive  characters — the  bragging  Philistine  and  the 
savage  giant  lover — remark  with  what  consummate,  what  triumphant 
art  Handel  has  contrived  to  express  their  offensive  character  within 
the  artistic  limits  of  really  fine  music ;  what  a  sense  of  humour  there 
is,  too,  in  the  swashbuckler  swagger  of  Harapha's  air,  and  in  the 
grotesque  quality  of  the  love  ditty  of  Polyphemus  !  There  is  nothing 
quite  like  this  variety,  pathos,  and  humour  to  be  found  in  the  solo 
vocal  music  of  any  other  composer.  Mozart  comes  the  nearest  to  it, 
and  is,  in  fact,  as  various  as  Handel,  only  he  never  rises  to  the  height 
of  Handel  at  his  best.  And  when  people  can  even  compare  the  solo- 
writing  of  Bach  with  that  of  Handel,  whether  in  regard  to  poetic 
expression  or  to  vocal  quality,  one  can  only  conclude  that  their  per- 
ceptions are  vitiated  by  a  false  critical  attitude — by  constantly 
trying  to  see  what  they  want  to  see.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for 
Bach's  vocal  solos  is  that  the  best  of  them  are  not  behind  the 
second-best  of  Handel's ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  even  that  is  not 
going  too  far. 

Let  no  one  suppose  there  is  an  intention  here  to  run  down  Bach  ; 
I  was  a  worshipper  of  Bach  long  before  he  became  a  fashion  in 
London,  and  fully  realise  that  there  are  points  in  which  he  is 
greater,  certainly,  than  any  other  composer.  But  it  is  provoking  to 
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see  him,  under  the  influence  of  a  kind  of  '  movement '  in  musical 
criticism,  praised  for  qualities  which  he  has  not  got  (sometimes  by 
persons  to  whom  his  really  greatest  qualities  seem  to  be  by  no 
means  apparent),  and  still  more  provoking  to  see  him  made  a  point 
d'appui  for  trying  to  brush  aside  and  belittle  such  a  Shakespearean 
genius  as  Handel. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  choral  writing,  the 
distinctions  are  not  so  simple.  Bach  certainly  displayed  in  his 
choruses  a  structural  power  and  a  kind  of  fortress-like  solidity  com- 
pared with  which  even  Handel's  greatest  choruses  have  a  certain 
effect  of  simplicity  and  ease — of  being  written  currente  calamio  • 
they  have  not  the  grave,  severe,  close-knit  character  of  Bach's 
choruses.  But  that  this  slighter  contrapuntal  structure  arose  from 
any  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  Handel  to  deal  with  musical 
structure  in  this  close-wrought  manner  would  be  a  conclusion  for 
which  we  have  no  proof,  while  there  is  reason  enough  for  supposing, 
from  Handel's  occasional  easy  handling  of  difficult  problems  in 
counterpoint,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  was  too  hard  for  him  had  he 
chosen  to  undertake  it.  But  throughout  his  life  Handel  wrote  for 
poetic  and  dramatic  effect,  to  which  structure  was  merely  sub- 
servient ;  and  if  his  structural  design  is  simpler  and  more  naive 
than  that  of  Bach,  there  is  a  melodic  beauty  and  a  freedom  and 
sweep  of  line  in  his  choruses  which  perhaps  more  than  compensate 
for  their  comparative  simplicity  in  point  of  structure ;  we  are  conscious 
of  a  more  spontaneous  inspiration — 

An  ampler  ether,  a  diviner  air. 

A  friend  once  remarked  to  me,  at  a  performance  of  one  of  Bach's 
choral  works  which  he  was  hearing  for  the  first  time,  '  This  is  like 
suppressed  Handel.'  Is  there  not  a  truth  in  the  remark  ?  It  is  the 
same  class  of  work  as  Handel's,  the  same  style  (in  a  broad  sense),  but 
without  the  same  easy  outline  and  melodic  freedom.  If  the 
worshipper  of  Bach  retorts  that  you  might  say  of  some  of  Handel's 
choruses,  'This  is  like  diluted  , Bach,'  I  will  allow  him  that  answer, 
as  far  as  the  effect  of  structure  is  concerned.  But  there  is  another 
point ;  as  in  the  solo  compositions,  -so  in  the  choruses,  we  have  again 
to  recognise  Handel's  poetic  feeling  and  variety  of  dramatic  ex- 
pression, in  comparison  with  which  Bach  is  nowhere.  Handel  has 
written  no  vocal  fugue  so  tremendous  in  its  insistence  and  energy, 
qua  fugue,  as  the  '  Cum  Sancto  Spiritu  '  of  Bach's  Mass ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  almost  every  fugued  chorus  that  he  has  written  has  not 
only  a  melodic  beauty  and  spontaneousness  in  its  theme,  but  seems 
really  like  a  poetic  expression  of  the  words.  JSTot  to  mention  such  a 
supreme  instance  as  the  great  chorus  '  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  '  in 
Israel,  take  as  an  example  the  short  fugue  in  Samson  on  the  words 
'  And  triumph  over  Death  and  thee,  0  Time  ! '  That  may  be  said 

3x2 
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to  be  a  very  simple  bit  of  part- writing,  but  look  at  the  way  in  which, 
the  musical  phrase  expresses  the  words,  as  we  find  over  and  over, 
again  in  Handel's  choral  fugues,  where  the  leading  phrase  seems  to- 
be  the  natural  expression  of  the  words,  as  if  they  could  be  sung  no 
other  way.  And  when  we  take  into  account  the  extraordinary  variety 
in  dramatic  expression  and  character  in  Handel's  chorus  ;  the  moral 
grandeur,  for  instance,  of  such  choruses  as  '  0  fatal  consequence ' 
and  '  Envy,  eldest  born  of  Hell ; '  the  Paganism  of  '  Great  Dagon  has 
subdued  our  foe ; '  the  splendid  humour  of  the  soldiers'  drinking 
chorus  in  Alexander's  Feast ;  the  fierce  clamour  of  the  mob  in  The 
Messiah  expressed  with  such  vivid  picturesqueness  within  the  eon- 
fines  of  a  fugued  chorus  ('  He  trusted  in  God ') ;  the  spiritual  and 
uplifting  character  of  his  choruses  of  religious  praise,  such  as  the 
'  Hallelujah '  or  that  glorious  chorus  in  Judas,  '  Sion  now  shall  raise 
her  head/  which  we  shall  hear  this  month  sung  by  the  great  phalanx 
of  voices  of  the  Crystal  Palace — considering  all  these,  and  how  many 
others,  all  lighted  up  with  this  poetic  genius  for  characteristic 
expression,  we  are  surely  justified  in  comparing  Handel  with  Shake- 
speare ;  in  regarding  him  as  something  more  than  a  mere  musician, 
just  as  we  regard  Shakespeare  as  something  more  than  a  mere  poet. 

Handel  had,  in  fact,  that  breadth  of  view  and  breadth  of  human 
sympathy  which  has  generally  distinguished  the  artist  or  poet  who 
lives  and  moves  in  the  great  world  from  him  who  works  for  himself 
and  to  himself  in  the  seclusion  of  the  studio.  There  is  a  large  air 
of  life  as  it  is  lived  about  him — about  his  whole  character  as  well  as 
in  his  music ;  he  is  man  as  well  as  artist.  His  sense  of  humour  is 
as  rich  and  full-blooded,  as  remarkable  in  its  way,  as  his  sense  of 
pathos  is  deep  and  sincere ;  in  this  respect  how  like  Shakespeare,  and 
how  unlike  Bach,  who  seems  to  have  been  totally  without  the  sense 
of  humour,  as  far  at  least  as  artistic  expression  is  concerned  !  And 
his  pathos,  again,  is  totally  free  from  sentimentalism.  In  his 
expression  of  grief  he  is  always  strong  and  elevated  in  style ;  his 
short  monody  over  Samson,  for  instance — '  Ye  sons  of  Israel,  now 
lament' — is  the'worthy  expression  of  the  grief  of  a  great  people  over 
the  death  of  a  hero  ;  a  noble  and  elevating  sorrow.  And  his  musical 
style  has  the  same  breadth.  It  is  neither  German  nor  Italian,  but 
a  combination  of  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of  both  musical 
nationalities.  Germany  gave  him  the  sense  of  harmonic  structure  ; 
Italy  the  feeling  for  the  treatment  of  the  voice.3  The  style  is  the 
man  ;  both  were  cosmopolitan. 

Two  remarks  in  conclusion.  There  are  those — including,  I  fear, 
most  of  what  may  be  called  the  fashionable  world  of  musical  amateurs 
of  the  present  day — who  regard  oratorio  as  an  antiquated  and  bourgeois 

3  The  idea  that  Handel  wrote  in  the  English  style  is  of  course  absurd ;  it  is  the 
other  way  about.  The  English  musicians  wrote  in  Handel's  style  for  two  genera- 
tions after. 
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form  of  musical  art ;  an  idea,  by  the  way,  which  is  as  old  as  Horace 
Walpole,  who  in  his  day  sneered  at  Handel  and  his  oratorios  as  only 
fit  for  a  middle-class  audience.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  true,  it  is 
not  a  question  of  social  fashion  so  much  as  of  musical  fashion ;  those 
who  think  themselves  the  musical  aristocracy  regard  oratorio  as 
rather  beneath  them.  On  what  reasonable  intellectual  ground  does 
such  an  opinion — or  prejudice — rest  ?  I  would  suggest  that  oratorio 
is  really  a  more  intellectual,  though  no  doubt  less  exciting,  form  of 
art  than  opera,  inasmuch  as  it  employs  the  abstract  and  immaterial 
quality  of  music  in  suggesting  and  giving  colour  to  ideal  scenes  and 
.personages,  without  the  materialising  element  of  the  actual  presenta- 
tion on  the  stage,  with  all  its  unavoidable  draw  backs  of  sham  scenery, 
sham  dresses,  and  machinery.  Music  which  can  dispense  with  these 
material  aids  is  surely  on  a  higher  intellectual  plane  than  that  which 
depends  on  them.  In  regard  to  the  Handel  Festival  itself,  which  is 
the  occasion  of  these  remarks,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  been 
planned  from  the  first  rather  with  a  view  to  popular  than  musical 
perceptions,  and  is  still  suffering  under  one  radical  mistake — viz. 
that  the  proportion  of  chorus-singers  is  too  large  for  the  band ;  con- 
sequently, in  the  frequent  passages  where  there  is  a  figured  accom- 
paniment for  the  strings  against  slow  harmonised  passages  for  the 
chorus,  the  accompaniment,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  design 
of  the  music,  is  entirely  inaudible.  It  is  absurd,  and  shows  want  of 
intelligent  critical  management,  that  this  defect  should  have  been 
allowed  to  go  on  for  so  long.  The  band  ought  to  be  increased  in 
size,  and  the  chorus  numbers  reduced  in  the  same  proportion. 
Beyond  this,  there  is  no  great  reason  in  the  objections  that  are 
made,  that  you  do  not  get  an  effect  adequate  to  the  size  of  the 
chorus,  &c.  You  do  not  always ;  but  I  have  been  to  no  Handel 
Festival  (and  I  have  attended  every  one  for  a  quarter  of  a  century) 
without  carrying  away  memories  of  great  and  sublime  moments  of 
-effect,  which  were  well  worth  going  for.  The  Handel  Festival  is  an 
institution  worth  supporting,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  as  a  memorial 
»to  the  greatest  of  musicians,  who  made  his  home  in  this  country. 

H.  HEATHCOTE  STATHAM. 
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THE  IRISH  GUARDS 


THE  earliest  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  was  the  '  King's  Koyal 
Eegiment  of  Foot  Life  Guards,  raised  in  1642,  shortly  before  the 
opening  battle  of  Edgehill,  after  which  their  first  colonel  succeeded 
his  father,  who  had  received  a  mortal  wound,  as  second  Earl  of 
Lindsey. 

Charles  the  Second  was  not  slow  to  follow  the  example  of  his 
unfortunate  father;  perhaps  it  was  the  haunting  memory  of  that 
last  sad  scene  at  Whitehall  which  prompted  him  to  surround  himself 
with  Household  Troops,  both  Horse  and  Foot. 

In  1650  he  appointed  Lord  Lorn's  Scotch  Eegiment  to  be  the 
Scots  Guards,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Dunbar. 

But  the  routs  of  Naseby  and  Worcester  proved  fatal  to  the 
existence  of  these  two  regiments  in  1645  and  1651  respectively. 

In  1656,  four  years  before  the  Restoration,  the  King — for  his 
reign  is  officially  dated  from  his  father's  execution — formed  a 
Regiment  of  Guards  in  Holland,  largely  from  what  faithful  adherents 
had  followed  him  there,  and  no  doubt  including  many  of  his  father's 
old  Guardsmen,  under  command  of  Lord  Wentworth  :  this  regiment 
remained  abroad  till  1662. 

On  the  Restoration,  in  1660,  another  regiment  was  formed  in 
England  under  command  of  Colonel  the  Hon.  John  Russell,  and  on 
Lord  Wentworth's  death  in  1665  these  two  were  incorporated  in  one 
regiment,  which  became  the  Grenadier  Guards  in  1815. 

In  February  1661,  Monck's  Regiment  laid  down  their  arms  on 
Tower  Hill,  to  take  them  up  again  as  a  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards, 
now  the  Coldstream. 

In  the  following  year,  1662,  the  King  found  time  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  two  more  distant  kingdoms  :  in  April  the  Irish 
Guards  were  formed,  and  in  August  the  reconstitution  of  the  Scots 
Guards  commenced. 

In  the  same  year  a  company  of  Battle-Axe  Guards  or  Halberdiers 
was  raised  to  perform  Court  duties  in  Ireland  somewhat  similar  to 
those  of  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard ;  Colonel  Daniel  Treswell  was 
their  first  captain,  and  the  company  survived  till  1832.  Judging  by 
the  fact  that  one  Viceroy  appointed  his  surgeon  to  command,  their 
duties  cannot  have  been  of  a  very  military  character. 
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The  Irish  Guards  were  raised  by  patent  dated  at  Westminster 
the  23rd  of  April  1662,  and  James  Butler,  the  first  Duke  of  Ormond, 
then,  and  frequently  during  their  short  existence,  Lord-Lieutenant- 
General  of  Ireland,  was  their  first  Colonel.  The  regiment  was  raised 
from  new  levies  in  England  and  the  old  independent  companies 
in  Ireland,  and  was  formed  into  two  battalions.  Of  the  Viceroy's 
children  but  three  sons  survived  childhood,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Lord 
Ossory,  seems  never  to  have  held  any  commission  in  the  Guards  ; 
the  fifth,  Lord  Kichard,  received  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of  the 
Irish  Guards,  and  was  three  weeks  later  created  Earl  of  Arran  ;  while 
the  seventh,  Lord  John,  afterwards  Earl  of  Gowran,  became  Captain 
of  the  Irish  Horse  Guards. 

In  1665  the  Life  Guards,  the  Battle- Axe  Guards  and  the  Foot 
Guards  are  all  mentioned  as  attending  a  State  ceremonial ;  the 
Headquarters  of  the  regiment  remained  in  Dublin,  and  their 
organisation  seems  to  have  closely  followed  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  as 
they  too  had  a  King's  Company. 

In  1671  we  read  that  their  Lieutenant-Colonel  was  entitled  to 
*  the  pay  of  two  common  soldiers  out  of  each  field  company,  and  of 
one  soldier  out  of  every  other  company  in  his  Majesty's  regiment  of 
Guards  in  Ireland.' 

Thus  it  would  appear  that,  just  as  the  Scots  Guards  had 
companies  for  Stirling  and  Dumbarton  Castles,  and  garrisoned  the 
Bass  Rock  long  after  the  regiment  had  been  established  in  London, 
the  Irish  Guards  had  special  companies  in  Irish  fortresses. 

In  April  1666,  four  companies  (not  of  Guards)  quartered  at 
Carrickfergus  mutinied  from  lack  of  pay,  and  seized  both  town  and 
castle ;  so,  on  the  23rd,  Arran-  was  despatched  by  sea  with  four 
companies  of  the  Guards,  which  were  then  the  only  reliable  regiment 
of  Foot  in  Ireland.  Meanwhile  his  anxious  father  recollected  that 
the  Guards'  pay  had  not  been  so  very  regularly  received  either,  and 
set  off  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  who  had  been  better  treated  in  this 
respect ;  but  before  he  arrived  Arran  carried  the  town  with  the  loss 
of  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded,  and  the  garrison  of  the  castle, 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  Viceroy  himself,  capitulated  next 
morning.  Two  companies  of  the  Guards  were  left  to  replace  them. 

In  1672,  like  the  other  Guards  regiments,  the  Irish  Guards 
furnished  companies  for  service  on  board  the  fleet ;  for  this  purpose 
the  Colonel's  and  Captain  Henry  Buckley's  companies  were  sent  to 
Chester,  and  probably  took  their  part  in  the  fiercely  contested  naval 
battle  of  Solebay,  in  which  the  Dutch  were  repulsed. 

In  1680,  the  establishment  was  twelve  companies  and  1259  men. 

In  1685  Lord  Arran,  dying,  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  ; 
he  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Feilding,  third  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond. 

On  the  8th  of  June    1686,  the  Guards   were  reviewed  on  St. 
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Stephen's  Green  by  Tyrconnell,  then  Viceroy,  when  William 
Dorrington,  who  had  served  in  the  regiment  since  its  formation, 
and  who  was  their  Colonel  when  they  ceased  to  be  a  regiment  of 
Guards,  was  lieutenant-colonel,  and  William  Maunsell  Barker  the 
major.  The  Viceroy  explained  that  the  King  had  removed  Sir 
Charles  and  Master  Billingsley  to  better  posts,  while  Captain 
Harman  was  appointed  to  succeed  Captain  Margetson.  Sir  Charles 
was  Governor  of  Limerick  and  of  the  Eoyal  Hospital  at  Kilmainham, 
so  the  former  was  no  doubt  the  post  alluded  to. 

In  1C  87  the  establishment — still  twelve  companies — cost 
17,827Z.  12s. 

In  1688  Ormond  died,  and  his  grandson,  the  second  Duke,  held 
the  colonelcy  for  a  short  time  in  succession  to  him  ;  but  these  were 
stirring  times,  and  James  the  Second  was  in  difficulties,  and  among 
the  other  troops  brought  over  from  Ireland  was  a  battalion  of  the 
Irish  Guards.  As  they  seem  to  have  come  over  in  two  detachments, 
some  writers  allude  to  two  battalions.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  first  portion,  seven  companies  of  80  men  each,  arrived  in  London 
on  the  24th  of  October,  and  were  billeted  in  St.  Giles',  Holborn,  and 
Eed  Lion  Fields ;  and  in  November,  on  the  news  of  the  landing  in 
Torbay,  these  were  ordered  to  march  via  Farnham  to  Petersfield  to 
act  as  a  reserve ;  on  the  4th  of  December  another  detachment 
arriving  were  ordered  to  replace  the  troops  at  Gravesend  and  Tilbury 
Fort,  among  these  Captain  Flynn's  company.  Meanwhile  Ormond, 
their  Colonel,  had  gone  over  to  the  Prince,  who  gave  him  command 
of  the  Second  Troop  of  Life  Guards,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton, 
Colonel  of  the  First  Foot  Guards,  was  ordered  to  Tilbury  with  the 
third  battalion  of  his  regiment  to  drive  out  the  Irish.  This  was 
accomplished,  but  some  at  least  made  a  desperate  effort  to  return  to 
their  native  shore,  seized  an  East  Indiaman  lying  in  the  river,  ran  her 
ashore  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  navigation,  and  did  not  surrender 
without  some  bloodshed. 

Then  came  the  memorable  l  Irish  night,'  when  the  terrified 
inhabitants  of  London  persuaded  themselves  that  the  disbanded 
Irish  were  marching  up  to  pillage  and  murder. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  the  battalion,  together  with  the  Irish 
Eegiment  of  Colonel  Anthony  Hamilton  (to  whom  we  owe  Gram- 
mont's  '  Memoirs '),  was  ordered  to  Lewes  and  then  to  Portsmouth, 
and  Lord  Forbes'  Irish  .Regiment,  later  the  18th  Royal  Irish,  then 
at  Uxbridge,  was  ordered  to  receive  their  Protestants.  The  Roman 
Catholics  from  Lord  Forbes',  Colonel  Butler's  Irish  Dragoons,  and 
other  regiments,  were  drafted  off  to  Portsmouth,  and  the  Tilbury 
and  Gravesend  prisoners  were  also  sent  there.  The  whole,  1800 
strong,  were  disarmed  and  ferried  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  guarded 
by  four  companies  of  the  First  Foot  Guards.  Meanwhile  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  Leopold  L,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  send  him 
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2000  men  to  form  an  Irish  regiment  to  fight  the  Turks,  and  they 
were  accordingly  embarked  for  Hamburg  at  the  end  of  April  1689. 

As  Tyrconnell  had  *  purified '  the  Irish  Guards  in  Dublin,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Royal  Irish  did  not  receive  many  of  them,  and  the 
majority  must  have  died  in  the  service  of  Austria  in  the  campaigns 
which  were  terminated  by  the  victory  of  Zenta  in  1697. 

Meanwhile  one  battalion  remained  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  7th  of 
March  1689,  before  the  other  left  the  Isle  of  Wight,  King  James 
landed  at  Kingsale,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Dublin.  Dorrington 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  and  was  appointed  Colonel,  vice 
'Ormond,  being  succeeded  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  by  Major  Barker, 
Thomas  Arthur  becoming  Major.  In  August  of  that  year  the 
regiment  was  reviewed  in  20  companies,  1200  strong,  being  shortly 
afterwards  augmented  to  22,  with  a  strength  of  1980. 

At  the  same  time  the  Irish  Horse  Guards  were  augmented  to  two 
troops  of  200  gentlemen  each,  with  a  troop  of  Horse  Grenadiers 
attached  under  Colonel  Butler.  The  first  was  commanded  by  Henry 
Jermyn,  first  Lord  Dover,  one  of  the  gayest  of  Charles  the  Second's 
boon  companions — the  reputed  lover  of  Lady  Castlemaine  and  also 
of  the  celebrated  Lady  Shrewsbury  ;  but  he  quickly  wearied  of  the 
hard  life  of  the  Irish  Army,  and  soon  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne 
made  his  peace  with  William  and  retired,  first  to  Flanders,  then  to  his 
house  at  Cheveley,  near  Newmarket,  where  he  died  1708,  still  claiming 
the  Earldom  of  Dover  which  James  had  conferred  on  him.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  famous  Irish  General,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of 
Lucan,  whose  right  to  that  title  was  allowed  by  William's  Chaplain 
and  Chronicler,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  so  styled  in  the  articles 
of  capitulation  at  Limerick. 

The  second  troop  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  whose  horse 
was  killed  under  him  at  its  head  at  the  Boyne  ;  but  after  Limerick, 
on  reorganisation  in  France,  Berwick  received  the  first  and  Lucan 
-the  second,  the  latter  being  succeeded  in  1693  by  Donough  McCarty, 
fourth  Earl  of  Clancarty. 

The  Foot  Guards  were  not  long  idle  :  save  Derry  and  Enniskillen, 
all  Ireland  had  declared  for  King  James,  so  they  were  despatched  to 
take  part  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  the  former. 

The  following  year  they  took  a  leading  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  in  two  battalions  :  one  historian  talks  of  seven  regiments  of 
Guards  and  ten  troops  of  Horse  Guards  on  the  Irish  side,  but  this 
must  be  an  error. 

Throughout  the  terrible  sufferings  endured  by  the  unfortunate  Irish 
Army  in  1691 — ragged,  unpaid,  without  fuel,  in  huts  inundated  with 
water,  subsisting  on  rations  of  horseflesh  or  on  half  a  pound  of  bread 
per  diem — in  the  desperate  battle  at  Aughrim,  where  the  Irish  corpses 
lay  unburied  for  months,  and  where  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barker  was 
.killed,  the  Irish  Guards  were  a  pattern  to  the  Irish  Army ;  and  when 
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the  unfortunate  garrison  of  Limerick  marched  past  for  the  last  time, 
out  of  a  strength  of  1400  but  seven  Irish  Guardsmen  filed  off  to  show 
their  willingness  to  serve  under  William's  banner  :  in  spite  of  every 
effort  to  induce  them  to  desert  their  colours,  the  remainder  passed 
the  fatal  point  and  chose  a  life-long  exile. 

History  presents  few  more  pathetic  pictures  than  those  days  of 
embarkation  by  the  Shannon,  when  19,000  Irishmen  passed  into  the 
service  of  France.  Macaulay  describes  how 

After  the  soldiers  had  embarked  there  remained  on  the  water-side  a  great 
multitude  clamouring  piteouslj  to  be  taken  on  board.  As  the  last  boats  put  off 
— and  the  Irish  Guards  were  the  last  to  leave — there  was  a  rush  into  the  surf.  Some 
women  caught  hold  of  the  ropes,  were  dragged  out  of  their  depth,  clung  till  their 
lingers  were  cut  through,  and  perished  in  the  waves.  The  ships  began  to  move. 
A  wild  and  terrible  wail  rose  from  the  shore,  and  excited  unwonted  compassion  in 
hearts  steeled  by  hatred  of  the  Irish  race  and  of  the  Romish  Faith.  .  .  .  The  sails 
disappeared.  The  emaciated  and  heart-broken  crowd  of  those  whom  a  stroke  more 
cruel  than  that  of  death  had  made  widows  and  orphans  dispersed,  to  beg  their  way 
home  through  a  wasted  land,  or  to  lie  down  and  die  by  the  wayside  of  grief  and 
hunger. 

Never  had  a  regiment  a  sadder  career:  one  battalion,  faithful  to 
their  sovereign,  distrusted  by  his  successor,  shipped  off  like  convicts 
to  end  their  days  as  foreign  mercenaries  in  the  distant  plains  of 
Germany  and  Hungary ;  the  other,  recruited  up  to  strength  again  as 
a  complete  regiment  of  two  battalions,  following  their  King  into  exile 
three  years  later,  to  serve  a  long  and  honourable  career  under  the 
banner  of  France. 

And  it  should  be  remembered  that  William  and  Mary  were 
declared  King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  as  English  jurists  held 
that  Ireland  was  merely  a  kind  of  English  colony,  William  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Ireland  ;  but  almost  the  whole  of  Ireland  declared 
for  King  James,  Viceroy  included. 

The  Irish  arrived  at  Brest  over  19,000  strong,  to  find  the  hedges 
outside  the  town  were  the  only  quarters  assigned  to  them — but  to 
that  they  were  accustomed.  But  the  whole  force  was  soon  reorganised, 
and  received  clothes  and  good  food :  two  regiments  of  Guards  were 
formed,  the  King's  and  Queen's,  each  of  two  battalions — each  six 
companies  of  one  hundred  men. 

They  marched  gladly  out  of  winter  quarters  in  hope  of  joining 
in  the  invasion  of  England,  but  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  destroyed 
their  last  hope  of  return  to  the  land  of  their  birth. 

Dorrington  retained  the  colonelcy.  On  Tyrconnell's  return  from 
France  he  had  been  promoted  Major-General ;  he  was  wounded  before 
Derry,  and  was  captured  at  Aughrim,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  of 
London ;  later,  Lord  Lucas  was  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council, 
one  charge  being  <  the  ill-usage  of  Major-General  Dorrington/  In 
France  he  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- General.  Oliver  O'Gara, 
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who  had  a  regiment  of  his  own  in  Ireland,  became  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  John  Rothe  Major. 

Simon  Luttrel  was  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  Guards. 

The  Emigrant  Army  was  long  styled  the  '  Army  of  the  King  of 
England,'  and  as  such  wore  red  faced  with  blue;  but  in  1698  both 
Horse  and  Foot  Guards  were  disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick. 
The  same  day  the  latter  were  formed  into  Dorrington's  Regiment, 
and  on  his  death  in  1718  they  were  commanded  successively  by 
Count  de  Rothe,  Roscommon,  and  Count  Antoine  de  Walsh-Serrant ; 
and  at  Fontenoy  the  regiment  of  Rothe  formed  part  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  who  forced  the  British  to  retire. 

Extraordinary  suggestions  are  rife  as  to  the  uniform  of  the 
regiment  now — green  tunics — orange — blue !  All  regiments  of  Guards 
and  all  royal  regiments  of  the  line,  English,  Scotch  or  Irish,  wear  the 
royal  livery  of  red,  blue  and  gold;  and  the  Irish  Volunteers  and 
Yeomanry  of  '82  wore  red  faced  with  blue.  The  only  green-coated 
Irish  were  the  '82  club  organised  by  O'Connell;  hence  the 
1  Wearing  of  the  Green,'  and  the  suggestion  in  the  event  of  a  French 
landing,  in  the  rebel  song  of  '  The  Shan  Van  Voght ' — 

"What  should  the  yeomen  do 
But  throw  oif  their  red  and  blue  ? 

Above  all,  these  royal  colours  are  drawn  from  the  royal  arms,  and 
the  blue,  formerly  drawn  from  the  royal  arms  of  France,  is  now 
provided  by  those  of  Ireland  only ;  moreover,  in  the  two  still  earlier 
Royal  Irish  coats  the  colours  were  blue  and  gold  also. 

The  old  Irish  Guards  were  now  all  serving  under  the  sovereigns 
of  Austria  and  France — perhaps  the  two  divisions  met  in  conflict ; 
yet  the  regiment  was  not  quite  dead  in  Ireland ! 

Thus  we  read  of  Richard,  fourth  Earl  of  Cavan :  '  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Royal  Hospital  near  Dublin,  by  the  name  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Guards  ; '  and  in  the  list  of 
these  Governors  the  Colonel,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Major  of  the 
Guards,  and  the  Captain  of  the  Horse  Guards,  continue  to  figure  up 
to  1813,  the  colonelcy  being  held  in  succession  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Robert  Naper,  Lord  Tyrawly  and  the  Earl  of  Carhampton. 

Army  Order  77  of  1900  runs  as  follows : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  having  deemed  it  desirable  to  commemorate  the  bravery 
shown  by  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  recent  operations  in  South  Africa,  by  the 
formation  of  a  regiment  of  Irish  Foot  Guards,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  com- 
mand that  an  Irish  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards  be  formed.  This  Regiment  will  be 
designated  the  '  Irish  Guards.' 

FITZALAN  MANNERS 

(Captain,  Scots  Guards}. 
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Saturday,  the,  28th  of  April. — It  seems  clear  that  the  close  of 
the  month  marks  the  end  of  a  long  stage  in  the  story  of  the  war. 
We  are  all  waiting  to-day  for  news  from  Bloemfontein  as  to  the 
result  of  the  operations  of  the  forces  under  French  and  Pole-Carew. 
A  general  fear  is  felt  that  the  attempt  to  enclose  the  Boer  army,  and 
thus  bring  about  a  repetition  of  Paardeberg,  has  failed.  If  that  be 
the  case,  the  new  stage  upon  which  the  war  is  entering  may  be  more 
prolonged  and  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated;  but  it, is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  when  once  the  enemy  has  been  cleared  out 
of  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Free  State,  Lord  Eoberts  will  be 
able  to  begin  his  advance  upon  Pretoria.  The  return  of  members  to 
Westminster  has  not  been  attended  by  the  expected  intervention  of 
the  House  in  the  conduct  of  military  affairs,  but  the  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  the  Commander-in- Chief's  despatch 
on  Spion  Kop  has  not  abated,  nor  has  the  announcement  that  Sir 
Charles  Warren  has  been  appointed  Military  Governor  of  Griqualand 
lessened  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  whole  incident  has  caused. 

Political  London  is  engaged  at  present  in  doing  honour  to  the 
Australian  delegates.  Never,  surely,  were  ambassadors  from  the 
•colonies  treated  with  so  lavish  a  hospitality  as  that  to  which  these 
gentlemen  have  had  to  submit.  I  remember,  during  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  celebrations,  being  shown  the  engagement-book  of  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the  colonial  premiers.  I  found  that,  on  an 
average,  he  had  two  dinner  invitations  for  each  day  of  his  sojourn  in 
London.  The  Australian  delegates  can  hardly  have  had  a  smaller 
number  of  invitations,  for  every  club  and  institution  has  been 
anxious  to  entertain  them.  But  whilst  everything  is  going  merrily, 
so  far  as  social  hospitalities  and  a  display  of  exuberant  goodfellow- 
ship  are  concerned,  there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  all  is  not  well 
with  the  political  negotiations.  Last  night's  speeches  at  the  City 
Liberal  Club  indicate  that  we  are  still  far  from  a  solution  of  the 
central  knot  in  the  Federation  scheme. 

Now  that  the  Queen  is  safely  back  at  Windsor  politicians  breathe 
more  freely,  and  probably  those  who  feel  the  greatest  measure  of 
relief  are  the  Irish  Nationalist  members.  It  was  certain  from  the  first 
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that  the  warm-hearted  people  of  Dublin  would  receive  Her  Majesty  with 
kindliness  and  enthusiasm  ;  but  there  was  always  the  possibility  that 
some  obscure  fanatic,  or  some  half-witted  '  crank,'  might  by  some 
wild  act  bring  about  a  great  catastrophe.  This  fear  is  now  removed, 
and  we  can  look  back  upon  the  Queen's  visit  to  Ireland  as  an  episode 
upon  which  no  shadow  of  a  cloud  has  rested.  It  may  have  had  no 
political  purpose,  but  it  cannot  fail  to  have  some  political  results,, 
and  they  promise  to  be  results  wholly  for  good. 

Sunday,  the  29th  of  April. — Those  who  were  present  at  the 
Reform  Club  banquet  to  Sir  William  MacCormac  and  Mr.  Treves 
last  night  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  after-dinner  speeches  to  which  they  can  ever  have 
listened.  This  was  the  speech  in  which  Mr.  Treves,  in  a  strikingly 
vivid  manner,  conveyed  to  the  company  the  deep  impression  which 
had  been  made  upon  him  by  his  contact  with  our  soldiers  in  Natal. 
Nobody  had  such  opportunities  of  getting  to  know  the  real  Tommy 
Atkins  as  Mr.  Treves  enjoyed.  He  was  at  *  the  front '  during  the 
whole  of  the  Lady  smith  campaign,  and  practically  every  soldier 
wounded  at  Colenso  and  Spion  Kop  passed  through  his  hands.  He- 
saw  many  of  the  poor  fellows  die,  after  conveying  to  him  their  last 
words  and  wishes  ;  he  was  instrumental  in  bringing  a  still  larger 
number  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.  Whether  they  died  or  whether  they 
lived,  they  commended  themselves  by  their  courage,  endurance,  and 
fervent  patriotism  to  the  great  surgeon's  sympathy  and  admiration. 
His  speech  last  night,  in  its  graphic  force,  was  declared  by  the  chair- 
man to  be  equal  to  anything  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  given  us,  and 
it  certainly  produced  a  remarkable  effect  upon  his  auditors.'  It 
was  as  fresh  and  startling  as  a  picture  of  a  battle-field  shown  by  a 
biograph.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  no  passage  in  Mr.  Treves's 
speech  was  more  loudly  applauded  than  that  in  which  he  denounced ,. 
in  no  measured  terms,  the  fashionable  women  who  during  the  past 
winter  have  found  relaxation  and  amusement  in  a  visit  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  South  Africa. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  French  people  should  be  talking  of 
another  funeral  for  Gambetta.  It  was  my  fortune  to  be  present  at 
both  his  former  funerals.  The  first  was  a  great  State  ceremony  in 
Paris.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  burial  of  the  dead  were  so  many 
flowers  seen  in  any  funeral  procession  as  were  seen  in  that.  It  was 
early  in  January,  but  as  the  gorgeous  procession  passed  along  the 
streets  the  air  was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  roses,  lilac,  and  lilies. 
The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  tomb  in  Pere-la-Chaise  with  every  mark 
of  honour  by  which  a  nation  can  pay  homage  to  one  of  its  greatest 
men.  Exactly  a  week  later  I  saw  Gambetta's  second  funeral  in  Nice, 
It  was  the  simplest  of  ceremonies,  but  it  had  in  it  the  human 
element  which  was  wanting  in  the  brilliant  spectacle  in  Parir. 
Behind  the  coffin  walked  the  white-haired  father  of  the  orator — the 
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humble  tradesman  who  had  insisted  that  the  son  he  loved  should 
rest  among  his  own  people  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  And 
now,  after  seventeen  years,  the  French  propose  once  more  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  statesman's  grave  and  to  carry  his  coffin  back  to 
Paris  !  It  seems  an  odd  proposal.  It  is  true  that  Grambetta  pere  is 
no  longer  here  to  forbid  the  deed,  but  one  would  have  thought  that 
his  wishes  might  still  have  been  respected,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
son  whom  France  desires  to  honour. 

Tuesday,  the  1st  of  May. — While  we  wait  anxiously  for  those 
developments  in  the  Orange  Free  State  that  are  so  long  in  coming, 
the  determination  to  call  the  Grovernment  to  account  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Spion  Kop  despatches  has  reached  a  point  at  which  it  can 
no  longer  be  resisted,  and  we  are  consequently  to  have  a  full  debate 
upon  the  subject  on  the  vote  for  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  for  War. 
Grossip  is  as  hard  at  work  as  ever  upon  the  topic,  and  sides  are  taken 
freely.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
will  at  least  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  underhand  talk  of  society. 
The  judgment  with  regard  to  the  reserved  sacrament  given  to-day 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  must  cause  profound  dismay  to  the 
advanced  Ritualists.  In  these  pages  I  avoid  questions  affecting  either 
doctrine  or  ritual;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  there  is  a 
political  side  to  the  Church  controversy,  the  effects  of  which  will  be 
seen  at  the  next  general  election. 

Thursday,  the  3rd  of  May. — We  are  still  in  the  era  of  May  ban- 
quets. Last  night  the  Australian  delegates  were  once  more  regaled, 
on  this  occasion  at  the  National  Liberal  Club.  They  have  a  wonder- 
ful gift  of  speech,  and  the  exuberant  hospitality  of  which  they  have 
been  the  willing  victims  has  not  apparently  affected  their  eloquence. 
But  perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  last  night's  gathering  was 
the  reception  given  to  Lord  Rosebery  by  a  company  not  wholly 
composed  of  *  Liberal  Imperialists.'  The  destinies  of  the  Liberal 
party  are  being  worked  out,  as  wise  men  from  the  first  anticipated, 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  the  rank  and  file.  Every  day  fresh 
evidence  is  produced  to  show  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
differences  that  prevailed  among  their  party  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
war,  the  majority  of  Liberals  are  steadily  hardening  in  support  of  the 
policy  which  will  make  another  Boer  War  for  ever  impossible.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  six  months  ago  to  have  seen  in  any 
Liberal  Club  of  the  character  of  the  National  Liberal  a  demonstration 
like  that  of  last  night. 

The  declaration  which  the  Express  has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
elicit  from  the  King  of  Sweden  is  not  unwelcome.  Once  again  a 
halfpenny  newspaper  has  been  used  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  monarch, 
and  once  again  the  message  it  conveys  is  one  of  peace  and  good- 
will towards  the  people  of  this  country.  King  Oscar  goes  beyond  the 
generalities  of  the  German  Emperor,  however,  and  declares  himself  in 
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the  plainest  terms  the  thick-and-thin  supporter  of  this  country  in 
her  quarrel  with  the  Transvaal.  There  has  been  no  more  emphatic 
declaration  in  our  favour  by  any  foreigner  since  the  war  began.  The 
sympathy  of  a  man  of  His  Majesty's  high  character  and  generous 
impulses  goes  far  to  neutralise  the  outspoken  antipathy  of  so  many 
of  our  Continental  neighbours.  We  are  still  face  to  face  with  serious 
difficulties  in  South  Africa  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  operations 
of  the  army  in  the  Orange  Free  State  have  not  up  to  the  present 
moment  been  completely  successful.  But  the  fact  that  King  Oscar 
has  chosen  this  very  moment  in  order  to  give  full  expression  to  his 
opinions  with  regard  to  the  war  may  be  taken  as  a  happy  omen. 
Those  who  believed  that  we  should  see  the  English  flag  flying  at 
Pretoria  before  the  end  of  the  present  month  cannot  now  expact 
that  their  hopes  will  be  realised;  but  at  least  it  is  being  made 
apparent  that  when  the  Union  Jack  does  fly  there,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  people  of  Europe  will  hail  the  event  with  satisfaction 
than  seemed  possible  a  few  months  ago. 

Friday,  the  4th  of  May. — The  appearance  of  the  telegrams  which 
passed  between  the  War  Office  and  Lord  .Roberts  respecting  the 
publication  of  the  Spion  Kop  despatches  has  caused  a  shiver  of 
dismay — if  not,  indeed,  of  disgust — in  the  Ministerial  ranks.  That 
Ministers  should  have  ever  thought  it  desirable  to  publish  these 
despatches  astounds  the  world.  But  that  they  should  have  published 
them  after  suggesting  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  should  present  another 
and  presumably  a  '  cooked '  report  on  Spion  Kop  for  the  purpose  of 
publication  has  changed  astonishment  to  indignation.  The  only 
man  who  comes  out  of  the  story  told  this  morning  with  un- 
diminished  reputation  is  Sir  Redvers  Buller  himself.  He  had 
the  courage  to  set  his  face  against  the  proposal  that  he  should  write 
another  despatch  to  be  placed  before  the  public  in  lieu  of  the  real 
one,  and  in  taking  this  bold  stand,  without  regard  to  the  consequences 
to  himself,  he  acted  with  the  courage  of  an  English  gentleman. 
Lord  Roberts  clearly  did  not  desire  the  publication  of  the  censure 
upon  Warren  and  Buller,  though  he  gave  a  reluctant  acquiescence 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  Secretary  for  War.  What  the  country 
wants  to  know  is  with  what  possible  object  Ministers  committed  this 
blazing  indiscretion. 

The  forward  movement  from  Bloemfontein  has  at  last  begun  in 
good  earnest.  This  morning  came  the  news  of  the  advance  of  the 
forces  to  Brandfort,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  army  has  now  begun 
its  long  march  to  Pretoria.  If  there  is  no  serious  check  Lord 
Roberts  ought  to  be  in  sight  of  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal  within 
four  weeks. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  noted  in  this  diary  the  appearance  of 
London  during  the  momentous  weeks  and  months  when  the  fortar.es 
of  the  Empire  have  been  at  stake  in  South  Africa.  During  that 
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period  I  have  had.  to  record  more  than  one  scene  of  an  unusual 
character  in  our  dingy  streets.  Now  that  another  season  has  begun, 
it  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  influence  of  the  war  is  less  apparent 
on  the  surface  of  our  social  life  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 
To  the  superficial  observer,  at  all  events,  it  does  not  seem  that  there 
is  any  difference  between  the  new  season  and  that  of  last  year.  The 
crush  at  the  private  view  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  to-day  was  as  great 
as  usual,  the  muster  of  carriages  at  Hyde  Park  Corner  was  not 
smaller  than  it  was  twelve  months  ago ;  whilst  the  brilliant  sunshine 
made  the  West  End  wear  its  gayest  and  freshest  aspect.  But  when- 
ever one  probed  beneath  the  surface  the  effects  of  the  war  were  to  be 
seen.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  So  many  households  have  been 
plunged  into  mourning,  so  many  familiar  and  well-loved  figures  hav& 
vanished  for  ever,  and  so  grave  an  anxiety  still  tugs  at  the  heart- 
strings of  thousands,  that,  however  merrily  the  social  wheel  may  seem 
to  revolve,  it  really  carries  with  it  a  burden  of  unfeigned  sorrow.  I 
am  told  that  dinner  parties  are  rare,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the 
season,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purveyor  of  amusement  and 
gaiety,  are  very  bad.  One  could  hardly  wish  that  it  should  be 
otherwise. 

Saturday,  the  5th  of  May. — One  may  leave  the  Ministerial 
newspapers  to  point  the  moral  of  last  night's  debates  in  both  Houses. 
Although  the  faithful  supporters  of  the  Government  did  not  fail  to 
respond  to  Mr.  Balfour's  passionate  appeal  to  their  confidence  and 
sympathy,  the  verdict  of  Parliament  in  both  Houses  was  distinctly  and 
emphatically  adverse  to  Ministers.  The  speeches  that  were  designed 
to  explain  and  justify  the  action  of  the  Cabinet  in  publishing  the 
Spion  Kop  despatches  failed  utterly  to  convince  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  this  morning,  with  hardly  an  exception,  the  news- 
papers united  in  condemning  the  egregious  blunder  of  last  month.  It 
was,  indeed,  only  the  unwavering  fidelity  of  their  party  that  saved 
Ministers  last  night  from  a  crushing  defeat.  To-day  the  air  is  full 
of  rumours  as  to  a  change  in  the  Secretaryship  for  War.  It  is  felt 
that,  though  a  majority  was  secured  for  Ministers  by  means  of  a  direct 
application  of  the  party  whip,  the  consensus  of  opinion  against  the 
blunder  of  the  publication  of  the  despatches  was  so  marked  as  to 
constitute  a  moral  vote  of  censure.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  Cabinet  will  allow  Lord  Lansdowne  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat  of  the  occasion,  or  will  be  content  to  struggle  on  with 
diminished  prestige  and  authority. 

Monday,  the  7th  of  May. — Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  letter  in  the 
Times  this  morning,  explaining  that,  though  he  voted  for  the 
Government  on  Friday,  there  would  have  been  a  great  majority 
against  them  if  the  vote  had  been  by  ballot,  is  one  of  those  unpleasant 
doses  of  'the  true  truth'  to  which  even  powerful  Administrations 
must  at  times  submit.  Party  fidelity  is  doubtless  an  admirable  thing ; 
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but  even  Ministers  have  the  feelings  common  to  the  human  race,  and  it 
is  more  than  possible  that  the  members  of  the  present  Government 
•feel  that  if  all  their  supporters  are  of  Mr.  Arnold-Forster's  mind  they 
would  on  the  whole  have  been  better  pleased  if  the  majority  had 
turned  against  them  last  week,  instead  of  giving  them  a  support  as 
-damaging  as  it  is  contemptuous. 

But  to-day  London  has  been  thinking,  not  of  the  doings  of 
Parliament,  but  of  the  reception  of  the  Naval  Brigade  which  rendered 
such  brilliant  service  during  the  siege  of  Lady  smith.  The  brigade 
arrived  early  this  morning,  and  departed  again  in  the  afternoon. 
From  the  moment  when  it  quitted  the  train  at  Victoria  until  it 
entrained  once  more  at  London  Bridge  it  was  the  subject  of  a 
demonstration  memorable  in  its  intensity  and  universality.  All 
classes  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  took  part  in  it.  The  crowds 
that  filled  the  streets  through  which  the  brigade  passed  were 
enormous.  Few  persons  have  ever  seen  crowds  like  them  before. 
At  3  o'clock  this  afternoon  Charing  Cross  presented  a  sight  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  A  sea  of  humanity 
-surged  and  heaved  in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 
On  the  noble  Embankment  the  multitude  was,  if  possible,  even  vaster 
and  more  densely  packed,  and  when  the  heroes  of  the  day  appeared 
the  welcome  they  received  was  more  than  regal.  Whatever  doubts 
one  may  have  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  parading  of  our  returned 
warriors  before  the  public  gaze,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  its 
popularity  with  all  classes.  Men,  women,  and  even  children  seemed 
to  be  inspired  by  a  frenzy  of  enthusiasm,  and  they  cheered  the 
sailors  as  surely  Koman  Emperor  was  never  cheered  in  his  hour  of 
triumph.  One  can  only  hope  that  Jack's  head  may  not  be  turned 
•by  the  hero-worship  of  the  hour. 

Probably  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  stimulated  by  the  en- 
couraging news  from  South  Africa,  where  Lord  Koberts  seems  to  be 
steadily  and  swiftly  advancing  towards  his  goal.  The  signs  of  dis- 
couragement and  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the  Boers  are  increasing, 
and  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  any  one  is  found  bold  enough  to 
•assert  his  belief  that  the  war  will  last  for  three  months  longer. 

Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May.— Lord  Salisbury's  encounter  with 
>the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  last  night  has 
disconcerted  not  a  few  of  his  political  friends.  One  might  have 
imagined,  indeed,  that  the  Government  was  not  so  popular  at  the 
present  moment  as  to  make  it  desirable  that  the  Prime  Minister 
•should  offend  a  not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  his  followers.  His 
blunt  refusal  even  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  measure 
•of  licensing  reform  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  faithful  bishops.  It 
was  nearly  punished  by  the  carrying  of  the  motion  against  which 
Lord  Salisbury  had  protested ;  but  as  he  had  warned  the  peers 
feeforehand  that  he  would  pay  no  attention  to  the  resolution  if  it 
VOL.  XLVII— No.  280  3  Y 
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were  carried,  the  consequences  of  a  defeat  would  not  have  been 
serious.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  this  white  squall  in 
the  Upper  Chamber  was  the  evidence  it  afforded  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  recovery  from  the  doleful  mood  of  his  speech  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy.  Some  of  his  critics  hint  this  morning  that  he  indulged 
in  his  outburst  against  all  measures  of  licensing  reform  because  he 
feels  that  the  moment  is  approaching  when  he  will  be  able  to  retire 
to  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility.  Whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  his  speech  will  give  serious  offence  to  the  tem- 
perance party  as  a  whole,  and  must  disconcert  those  clergymen  who 
have  hitherto  hugged  the  belief  that  the  temperance  movement  was 
as  dear  to  the  Tory  party  as  to  their  rivals. 

There  are  persons  who  say  that  the  legal  changes  announced 
to-day,  like  the  Prime  Minister's  speech,  foreshadow  a  General 
Election.  There  was  no  particular  reason  why  Lord  Justice  Lindley 
should  have  retired  at  this  particular  moment,  and  some  surprise  is 
felt  at  the  fact  that  Sir  Richard  Webster  has  accepted  a  post  which 
is  not  that  to  which  he  has  aspired.  Rumour  will  have  it  that  he 
was  not  always  so  happy  as  he  might  have  been  in  his  relations  with 
some  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry.  Mr.  Carson's  promotion  to 
the  Solicitor-Generalship  is  a  tribute  to  talents  of  no  common  order, 
and  to  an  independence  which  has  not  allowed  itself  to  be  fettered 
by  the  promptings  of  ambition.  There  may  be  some  grumbling  at 
the  English  Bar  at  the  selection  of  this  newcomer  for  so  important 
an  office,  but  Mr.  Carson's  qualifications  are  disputed  by  nobody. 

Thursday,  the  IQth  of  May. — Lord  Salisbury  has  given  the 
world  another  sensation  to-day.  His  speech  to  the  Primrose 
League  yesterday  was  not  the  least  remarkable  of  his  political 
utterances.  To  trace  the  origin  of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Im- 
perialism to  the  dames  of  the  League  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to 
press  rather  hardly  upon  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  public  men 
who  were  labouring  for  the  unity  of  the  Empire  long  before  the  Prim- 
rose League  was  founded.  The  rather  bitter  allusions  to  Liberal 
Imperialism  and  its  acknowledged  leader  would  have  had  more  force 
if  they  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  declaration  as  to  the  dangers 
of  our  present  military  position  in  many  respects  identical  with  that 
which,  when  it  was  made  by  Lord  Rosebery  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  denounced  by  the  Prime  Minister  as  panic-mongering. 

But  how  far  the  country  is  from  being  moved  by  mere  speeches, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  importance  of  the  speaker,  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  calmness  with  which  the  two  last  utterances  of 
Lord  Salisbury  have  been  received,  but  by  the  recent  proceedings  in 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons,  after  its  single  effort  on  Friday 
last,  has  again  subsided  to  the  level  of  a  debating  society,  and  of 
one  that  has  run  short  of  subjects  for  discussion.  The  almost 
unprecedented  incident  of  a  count-out  on  Wednesday  occurred 
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yesterday.  But  before  the  count-out  took  place,  four  Bills  had 
passed  through  the  stages  for  which  they  were  set  down,  one  of  them 
being  a  measure  dealing  with  those  very  liquor  laws  which  the 
Prime  Minister  had  denounced  so  strenuously  on  the  previous  day. 
Clearly  the  war  still  holds  the  field  against  every  other  topic — the 
war  and  the  state  of  our  national  armaments.  One  could  wish 
that  the  prospects  with  regard  to  the  latter  subject  were  as  hopeful 
as  they  now  appear  to  be  in  connection  with  the  war.  But  while  Lord 
Koberts  seems  to  be  steadily  driving  back  the  resisting  Boer  army 
and  sweeping  the  Orange  Free  State  clear  of  the  enemy,  the 
ministerial  schemes  for  the  defence  of  the  country  are  still  either 
vague  or  hopelessly  inadequate.  Lord  Salisbury  may  use  the 
language  of  panic  at  the  Albert  Hall,  but  he  appears  to  speak  in 
different  tones  in  Downing  Street. 

Friday,  the  llth  of  May. — The  Prime  Minister's  speech  to  the 
Primrose  League  has  attracted  more  attention  abroad  than  at  home, 
and  is  clearly  regarded  by  the  Continental  critics  as  an  alarming 
utterance.  That  which  strikes  most  people  is  that  the  portentous 
warning  of  ills  impending  over  us  was  accompanied  by  very 
inadequate  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in  which  those  ills  are  to  be 
met.  Lord  Kosebery,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Glasgow  University  Club  last  night,  has  raised  a  practical  question 
that  must  before  long  engage  the  attention  of  politicians  of  all 
parties.  It  is  the  question  of  the  business  organisation  of  our 
Government.  The  grumbling  at  the  War  Office,  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late,  is  only  one  symptom  of  popular  dissatisfaction 
with  our  administrative  system.  Those  who  are  behind  the  scenes 
know  that  a  thorough  overhaul  of  the  whole  system  is  needed. 
The  points  mentioned  by  Lord  Rosebery  with  regard  to  the  over- 
lapping of  the  spheres  of  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Offices  are  only 
typical  examples  of  the  abuses  that  have  gradually  arisen.  In  all 
departments  it  is  necessary  to  revise  the  machinery  in  order  to  make 
it  equal  to  the  requirements  of  an  Empire  that  has  outgrown  itself. 
Upon  one  point  I  should  imagine  that  all  parties  will  be  united  when 
an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  our  Government  into  harmony  with 
the  requirements  of  the  times.  That  is  as  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  one  man  to  combine  in  himself  the  functions  of  Prime 
Minister  and  Foreign  Secretary.  Not  a  little  of  the  trouble  the 
country  has  had  to  face  in  recent  years  has  been  due  to  the  mistake 
that  Lord  Salisbury  made  in  this  respect  when  he  returned  to  office 
in  1895. 

Saturday,  the  12th  of  May.— If  one  may  judge  by  the  Morning 
Post,  the  Conservative  party  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  speech  at  Birmingham  last  night.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  his  somewhat  crude  over-colouring  of  his  own  case  should  jar 
upon  the  nerves  of  sensitive  persons — even  of  those  who  are  in 
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general  agreement  with  him.  For  his  political  opponents  the  most 
interesting  and  amusing  feature  of  his  speech  is  the  unfeigned  alarm 
which  he  exhibits  at  the  appearance  of  a  party  of  Liberal  Imperialists 
in  the  field.  He  forgets  that  Liberal  Imperialism  is  not  a  birth  of 
yesterday.  It  was  born,  indeed,  whilst  Mr.  Chamberlain  still  re- 
mained within  the  Liberal  fold,  though,  for  some  reason  which  has 
not  yet  been  revealed  to  the  world,  the  present  Colonial  Secretary 
had  not  at  that  time  any  visible  connection  with  the  movement. 
The  irony  of  politics  has  never  been  more  strikingly  displayed  than 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  reference  to  Majuba  and  the  fate  of  Gordon  as 
the  origin  of  the  New  Imperialism  of  the  British  people,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  both  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  were  members  of  the  Cabinet  responsible  for  those  episodes 
in  our  national  story.  After  all,  short  memories  are  best  in  politics — 
at  all  events  for  the  politicians — and  vehement  invective  against 
one's  parliamentary  adversaries  ought  to  be  tempered  by  a  reflec- 
tion that  the  tu  quoque  argument  is  not  yet  tabooed  in  our  political 
life. 

Monday,  the  l£th  of  May. — Once  more  the  attention  of  the 
public  is  riveted  upon  the  war.  The  great  success  achieved  by 
Lord  Eoberts  in  the  advance  upon  Kroonstad,  followed  as  it  has  been 
to-day  by  the  receipt  of  news  of  Buller's  success  in  the  Biggarsberg, 
has  strengthened  the  hopes  of  the  sanguine  as  to  an  early  termi- 
nation of  the  war.  The  pessimists  still  shake  their  heads  and  talk 
gloomily  of  the  desperate  stand  which  the  Boers  will  make  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  they  are  confirmed  in  their  fears  by  the  belated 
article  that  M.  de  Bloch  has  contributed  to  the  current  number  of 
the  North  American  Review.  They  forget  that  if  M.  de  Bloch  and 
his  English  imitators  had  been  true  prophets,  Lord  Koberts  would 
never  have  reached  Bloemfontein,  not  to  speak  of  Kroonstad.  The 
rapid  progress  that  our  arms  are  making  has  to-day  brought  about  a 
revival  of  the  rumour  of  an  early  General  Election.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, it  is  evident,  would  dearly  love  a  '  Khaki  dissolution,'  but  there 
are  members  of  the  Government  who  still  think  that  neither  their 
credit  nor  their  interests  would  be  served  by  a  manoeuvre  of  this 
description.  Much  more  engrossing  for  most  people  than  the 
question  of  a  possible  dissolution  is  the  prospect  of  the  early  relief 
of  Mafeking.  The  nerves  of  the  public,  which  now  takes  the  war 
so  quietly — possibly,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  superficial  observers  so 
apathetically — have  got  into  the  'jumpy'  state  in  which  they  were 
before  the  relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  every  day  a  new  story  that  the 
beleaguered  village  has  at  last  been  relieved  is  started  and  accepted 
with  pathetic  eagerness.  When  the  good  news  comes  at  last  it  seems 
probable  that  we  shall  witness  a  repetition  of  the  outbreak  of  joy 
that  greeted  the  succour  of  Sir  George  White  and  his  brave  com- 
rades, and  the  idea  that  the  calmness  which  now  distinguishes  the 
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public  has  anything  of  callous  indifference  in  it  will  be  effectually 
dispelled. 

Tuesday,  the  loth  of  May.— Neither  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  made  up  its  mind  quite  clearly  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
point  in  dispute  between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Australian  delegates  with  regard  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal. 
But  there  is  a  tolerably  distinct  consensus  of  opinion  on  one  point. 
That  is  that,  despite  the  argument  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
advanced  with  striking  ability  in  his  speech  last  night,  there  could 
be  no  greater  misfortune  than  a  serious  difference  between  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  over  a  matter  the  relative  and  actual  im- 
portance of  which  is  so  small.  If  the  union  of  the  Empire,  of 
which  we  have  had  so  striking  a  demonstration  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  were  to  be  dependent  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
a  particular  law  court,  it  would,  in  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  man 
in  the  street  but  of  the  average  member  of  Parliament,  be  a  very 
poor  thing.  The  House,  however,  has  shown  a  distinct  desire  for 
time  to  consider  the  whole  question  before  it  pronounces  any  opinion 
on  the  difference  between  the  Government  and  the  colonial  repre- 
sentatives. 

Thursday,  the  17 th  of  May. — The  talk  in  clubs  and  dining-rooms, 
even  among  politicians  of  the  most  ardent  nature,  no  longer  troubles 
itself  with  discussions  in  Parliament.  Parliament,  as  I  have  said 
already,  is  relegated  for  the  moment  to  the  position  of  a  mere 
debating  society.  Nor  do  men  trouble  themselves  with  the  laudatory 
speeches  exchanged,  with  somewhat  ludicrous  effect,  by  men  who, 
although  members  of  the  same  Cabinet,  still  profess  to  represent 
different  sections  of  political  opinion.  The  country  troubles  itself 
just  as  little  with  Ministers  as  with  ordinary  members  of  Parliament. 
It  cannot  take  more  than  a  languid  interest  even  in  the  question  in 
dispute  between  the  Government  and  the  Australian  delegates.  Two 
matters  only  interest  it  at  this  moment,  the  first  the  fate  of  Mafeking, 
and  the  second  the  date  at  which  the  resistance  of  the  Boers  will  be 
brought  to  an  end.  Yesterday  was  a  day  of  grave  anxiety  so  far  as 
Mafeking  was  concerned.  We  had  the  news  of  the  attack  upon  the 
place  last  Saturday  t  by  order  of  President  Kruger,'  and  the  uncon- 
firmed Boer  rumours  of  the  surrender  of  the  brave  garrison.  Every- 
body refused  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  this  disaster ;  but  it  was 
impossible  not  to  recognise  the  fact  that,  weakened  by  want  of  food, 
the  valiant  defenders  of  the  little  town  might  be  easily  overcome  by 
i  foe  possessed  of  real  valour  and  skill  in  attack  as  well  as  in  defence. 
To-day  we  learn  simultaneously  that  the  Boers  are  keeping  silent  as 
:o  the  result  of  Saturday's  operations — a  certain  proof  that  the  result 
is  not,  from  their  point  of  view,  satisfactory — and  that  our  friends 
Dn  the  Continent  have  indulged  in  another  outburst  of  joy  over  the 
lies  with  which  they  have  been  fed  from  Pretoria. 
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The  suspense  concerning  the  fate  of  the  town  continues,  and  has 
reached  a  very  acute  point.  Rumours  of  every  kind  are  current. 
It  is  known  that  we  are  within  a  day  of  the  date  which  Lord 
Roberts  fixed  for  the  arrival  of  the  relief  column,  and  so  the  story 
runs  round  that  the  relief  has  already  been  effected.  Another  story 
is  that  it  is  Lord  Kitchener  himself  who  is  in  command  of  the 
mysterious  expedition  which  is  making  its  way  from  the  south 
towards  the  beleaguered  town.  It  is  strange  in  these  days,  when  an 
hour  suffices  to  bring  us  news  from  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth, 
to  be  kept  in  this  state  of  suspense,  in  this  ignorance  of  what  is 
happening.  It  is  as  though  the  curtain  had  suddenly  fallen  at  the 
supreme  moment  in  a  thrilling  drama,  and  we  were  left  to  guess  at 
the  denouement.  But  in  this  drama  we  who  stay  at  home  are  not 
mere  spectators.  There  is  nobody  who  does  not  feel  as  though  he 
too  had  his  part  in  the  play.  It  is  the  heart  of  the  nation  that  is 
palpitating  with  apprehension  and  excitement  as  we  wait  to  know 
what  is  happening  on  the  distant  veldt,  where  a  handful  of  our  race 
have  so  long  defied  death,  starvation,  and  disease  under  the  shadow 
of  the  flag  of  England. 

As  for  speculation  as  to  the  close  of  the  war,  it  is  in  the  main 
hopeful.  The  crumbling  away  of  the  Boer  resistance,  not  only  in 
the  Free  State  but  in  Natal,  is  decidedly  significant,  and  though 
there  are  still  pessimists  who  predict  that  the  present  year  will  not 
witness  the  close  of  the  struggle,  most  persons  entertain  a  very 
different  opinion.  Buller's  recent  successes  give  great  satisfaction 
to  his  friends,  who  are  still  bitter  at  the  injustice,  of  which  he  has 
been  the  victim  owing  to  the  criminal  bungling  of  Ministers  with 
regard  to  the  Spion  Kop  despatches.  It  is  not  only  at  the  hands  of 
Ministers  that  this  eminent  soldier  has  suffered.  He  has  been  the 
subject  of  malicious  inventions  of  a  peculiarly  cruel  kind  on  the  part 
of  that  portion  of  the  public  which  delights  in  ill-natured  tittle- 
tattle  and  cares  nothing  for  mere  truth.  I  need  not  specify  further 
the  nature  of  the  tales  to  which  open-mouthed  gossips  of  both  sexes 
have  given  currency  with  regard  to  the  deliverer  of  Lady  smith.  It 
is  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  and  all  inventions  of  a  very 
despicable  kind.  It  is  a  pity  that  eminent  men  should  always  be 
the  target  for  the  shafts  of  malice,  but  calumny,  like  Death,  '  loves 
a  shining  mark/ 

Saturday,  the  Wthof  May. — Once  again  men  are  quoting  to  each 
other  to-day  Macaulay's  line,  '  Such  night  in  England  ne'er  hath 
been.'  They  have  justification  for  doing  so,  moreover.  Certainly  to 
such  a  night — or  rather  to  such  a  night  and  day,  for  I  write  at  the 
close  of  this  memorable  Saturday — none  of  us  can  recall  a  parallel. 
The  news  of  the  relief  of  Mafeking  came  unexpectedly  in  the  end. 
For  two  days  everybody  had  been  inquiring  almost  hourly  for  the 
news  so  eagerly  awaited.  When  it  had  not  arrived  by  dinner-time 
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yesterday  most  of  us  prepared  to  wait  with  such  patience  as  we 
could  command  for  another  night.  And  then,  just  as  we  were  recon- 
ciling ourselves  to  the  fact  that  the  18th  of  May  was  not  to  witness 
the  realisation  of  the  promise  made  by  Lord  Koberts,  the  news  came 
and  the  promise  was  most  brilliantly  fulfilled.  The  first  announce- 
ment reached  Eeuter's  office  about  twenty  minutes  past  nine,  and 
within  an  hour  not  only  all  London  and  all  England,  but  the 
whole  British  Empire  was  in  possession  of  the  glad  tidings.  It 
was  extraordinary  to  see  how  in  London  the  first  desire  of  those 
who  heard  the  news  was  to  impart  it  to  others.  Men  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  town  when  the  newspapers 
containing  the  fateful  telegram  were  published  forthwith  chartered 
cabs  and  set  off  to  the  outlying  regions  of  the  Metropolis,  proclaiming 
the  news  everywhere  as  they  passed  along.  In  the  theatres  and  other 
places  of  public  resort  the  performances  were  stopped,  the  relief  of  the 
beleaguered  village  announced,  and  demonstrations  of  patriotic  joy 
indulged  in.  At  Euston  Station  the  passengers  by  a  mail  train  from 
the  north  were  surprised  at  being  received  by  the  porters  on  their 
arrival  with  ringing  cheers — cheers  in  which,  I  need  hardly  say,  they 
joined  with  all  their  hearts  when  the  reason  for  the  unusual  demon- 
stration was  made  known.  It  was  in  the  great  thoroughfares  of  the 
West  End,  however,  that  the  most  wonderful  sight  was  seen.  Here 
the  streets  were  blocked  by  a  shouting,  cheering,  singing  multitude, 
composed  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes — a  multitude  that  seemed 
literally  to  have  gone  mad  with  joy.  Where  the  crowd  came  from 
no  one  could  tell.  It  seemed  to  have  sprung  out  of  the  ground,  and 
as  the  omnibuses  from  the  suburbs,  usually  deserted  at  that  hour, 
arrived  in  quick  succession  the  multitude  grew,  for  apparently 
everybody  wished  to  take  part  in  the  open  rejoicing  over  the  great 
event.  Far  on  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  the  tumultuous 
demonstration  of  an  unbridled  delight  continued.  In  remote  South 
Kensington  squares,  in  distant  Clapham,  and  in  the  northern  suburbs, 
all  through  the  night  the  sleepers  were  aroused  by  the  sudden 
outburst  of  cheers  from  passers-by,  while  it  was  not  until  the  dawn 
had  appeared  that  our  central  thoroughfares  returned  to  their 
normal  aspect.  It  was  indeed  a  night  the  like  of  which  none  of  us 
had  seen  before. 

But  the  day  which  has  followed  this  wonderful  night  has  been 
even  more  remarkable.  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  London 
.seems  to  have  made  up  its  mind  that  this  was  not  a  day  for  work,  or 
for  anything,  indeed,  but  a  manifestation  of  its  joy  and  pride  in  the 
successful  defence  of  Mafeking.  Accordingly  from  sunrise  until 
midnight  the  great  town  has  been  given  up  to  a  saturnalia  of  rejoi- 
cing. Flags  have  fluttered  everywhere,  not  merely  in  crowded  streets 
but  in  aristocratic  squares.  Nor  have  they  waved  from  houses  and 
public  buildings  only.  Every  vehicle  in  the  streets  and  a  majority 
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of  the  passers-by  have  borne  them — it  was  almost  dangerous,  indeed,, 
to  be  seen  without  some  emblem  of  the  national  joy.  Processions 
chiefly  composed  of  young  people  have  passed  to  and  fro  along  the 
streets  all  through  the  day,  accompanied  by  the  waving  of  banners, 
the  singing  of  patriotic  songs,  and  the  wildest  and  loudest  cheering 
to  which  I  have  ever  listened.  At  nightfall  the  crowds  increased,  so- 
that  the  thoroughfares  became  almost  impassable,  the  glare  of 
illuminations  dispelled  the  darkness,  whilst  the  shouts  of  victory  that 
issued  from  tens  of  thousands  of  throats  blended  in  one  mighty  roar 
that  seemed  to  fill  the  very  arch  of  heaven.  It  was  astounding  and- 
bewildering,  this  sudden  abandonment  to  a  passionate  impulse  of 
triumphant  patriotism  of  a  people  commonly  so  staid  and  decorous ;. 
but  it^  was  at  the  same  time  unmistakably  impressive  and  signi- 
ficant. 

The  prettiest  sight  I  saw  during  a  day  which  will  certainly  have  a- 
page  of  its  own  in  the  national  story  was  about  noon  at  St.  Greorge's 
Place,  where  Mrs.  Baden-Powell,  the  mother  of  the  defender  of 
Mafeking,  lives.  I  was  passing  on  an  omnibus  when  the  procession, 
of  students,  both  men  and  women,  from  South  Kensington  arrived  in> 
front  of  Mrs.  Baden-Powell's  house.  All  were  armed  with  branches 
of  palm  or  with  flags,  and  they  bore  with  them  a  huge  bust  of  Colonel 
Baden-Powell,  with  a  lion  crouching  at  his  feet.  Opposite  the  house 
of  the  hero's  mother  they  paused,  and  raised  cheer  after  cheer,  in 
which  the  dense  crowd  of  spectators  heartily  joined.  ( It  is  a  pity 
his  mother  cannot  see  this,  sir/  said  to  me  the  conductor  of  my 
omnibus.  '  But  she  does  see  it,'  I  replied,  pointing  to  where  Mrs~ 
Baden-Powell  stood  on  the  balcony  to  receive  this  homage  to  her  son.. 
The  omnibus  conductor  looked  a  moment,  and  then  burst  into  tearsr 
which  he  furtively  wiped  away.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means  the  only 
person  who  was  thus  affected  by  that  impressive  scene.  Clearly  the 
heart  of  the  nation  has  been  touched,  and  has  been  moved  as  this 
generation,  at  all  events,  has  not  known  it  to  be  moved  before. 

It  is  perhaps  best  to  leave  this  simple  description  of  a  memorable 
episode  in  our  history  without  note  or  comment.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  comments  are  not  to  be  heard — some  of 
them  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  change  which  seems  to  be- 
coming over  our  national  character.  'Are  we  ceasing  to  be  English  ?  ' 
was  the  question  I  heard  asked  to-night.  '  Is  this  emotional  exube- 
rance in  keeping  with  what  is  best  in  our  characteristics  as  a  race  ?  * 
It  is  not  easy  to  answer  this  question,  but  at  least  one  may  console^ 
oneself  with  the  reflection  that  if  we  in  the  streets  of  London  have- 
fallen  short  of  the  traditions  bequeathed  from  bygone  generations,, 
the  defenders  of  Mafeking,  like  the  defenders  of  Lady  smith  and, 
Kimberley,  have  most  brilliantly  maintained  those  traditions. 

It  seems  c  a  far  cry '  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  grave  in  Westminster 
Abbey  to  Mafeking,  and  there  is  at  first  sight  something  incongruous- 
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in  the  accident  which  has  given  us  this  upheaval  of  sentiment  on  the 
day  that  witnesses  the  unveiling  of  the  old  Liberal  leader's  statue 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  Mr.  Gladstone's  followers,  those 
who  understood  something  of  the  secret  of  his  immense  influence 
over  the  mind  and  heart  of  Great  Britain,  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
a  contrast  which,  for  the  moment,  seems  so  much  to  the  disadvantage 
of  their  old  chief.  He,  more  than  any  statesman  now  living,  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  swaying  the  sentiments  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
and  knew  how  to  touch  the  springs  of  sympathy  and  emotion.  To- 
day those  springs  respond,  not  to  the  voice  of  the  statesman,  but  to 
deeds  accomplished  in  heroic  warfare  on  distant  fields.  We  live  in 
different  times  from  those  with  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  fame  is 
associated,  but  his  followers  believe  that  the  time  is  coming  when 
some  at  least  of  the  lessons  which  he  taught  will  bear  fruit,  to  the 
profit  of  his  country  and  the  world. 

Monday,  the  2 1st  of  May. — The  official  confirmation  of  the  relief 
of  Mafeking,  which  arrived  to-day,  has  set  at  rest  the  minds  of  many 
anxious  people,  who  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  strong  evidence 
furnished  by  the  telegrams  from  Pretoria,  that  the  good  news  of  last 
Friday  was  after  all  of  dubious  authenticity.  We  have  still  to  learn 
the  full  particulars  of  the  remarkable  expedition  which  was  despatched 
with  so  much  secrecy  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month  for  the 
relief  of  Mafeking.  We  know,  however,  that  it  encountered  opposition 
by  the  way.  We  know,  further,  that  to  the  very  last  the  beleaguered 
garrison  was  well  able  to  hold  its  own  against  the  besiegers,  and  that 
the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  rush  the  town  resulted  in  a  grave  disaster 
to  the  Boer  forces.  London  is  calming  down  to-day,  after  the  excite- 
ment in  which  it  has  indulged.  But  the  tidings  of  the  official  con- 
firmation of  the  relief  and  of  Baden-Powell's  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  major-general  has  brought  about  a  partial  revival  of  Saturday's 
enthusiasm.  The  signs  of  the  imminent  collapse  of  the  Boer  resis- 
tance are  steadily  increasing,  and  though  there  is  no  confirmation  of 
the  story  that  President  Kruger  has  sued  for  peace,  it  is  generally 
assumed  that  this  event  is  not  far  off. 

Tuesday,  the  22nd  of  May. — So  the  trouble  over  the  Australian 
Federation  Bill  has  been  dissipated,  and  the  great  measure  has  been 
accepted  by  all  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  not  merely  with 
satisfaction  but  with  enthusiasm.  The  compromise  arrived  at  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary  and  the  delegates  from  Australia  is  an  ingenious 
one,  and  none  the  less  ingenious  that  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  question 
of  words.  Neither  party  meant  to  quarrel,  both  were  animated  by 
feelings  of  goodwill,  and  thus  a  settlement  was  comparatively  easy  of 
attainment.  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  if  at  a  time  when 
Australia  has  shown  how  fully  she  shares  our  joy  at  the  successes  of 
our  arms  in  South  Africa  a  lawyers'  quarrel  were  to  cause  any  serious- 
difference  between  the  mother  country  and  the  great  Australasian, 
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States.  For  the  present  the  sun  is  shining  upon  the  British  Empire 
as  it  has  not  shone  upon  it  for  many  a  weary  month.  The  refusal  of 
the  American  Grovernment  to  listen  to  the  appeal  of  the  Boer  delegates 
puts  an  end  to  the  last  hopes  of  our  foe,  whilst  the  steady  progress  of 
our  army  in  the  direction  of  Pretoria  strengthens  the  popular  con- 
fidence in  the  early  conclusion  of  peace.  As  a  matter  of  course,  with 
the  prospect  of  an  early  settlement  of  South  African  affairs  comes 
another  wave  of  speculation  as  to  the  date  of  the  dissolution,  and 
the  quidnuncs  go  so  far  as  to  declare  to-day  that  the  month  of 
August  will  witness  the  appeal  to  the  electors. 

Thursday,  the  24th  of  May. — The  triumph  of  the  ladies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  yesterday  afternoon  was  much  more  complete 
than  had  been  expected.  It  was,  we  are  bluntly  told  this  morning, 
due  to  the  approach  of  the  General  Election.  If  so,  it  was  only  one 
of  many  Parliamentary  movements  affected  by  the  same  cause. 
Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  great  woman  question,  the 
division  of  yesterday  has  caused  much  elation  among  the  supporters 
of  the  female  suffrage  movement.  They  believe  that  their  day  of 
triumph  is  at  hand,  and,  as  they  are  convinced  that  men  have  made 
a  ghastly  mess  of  the  attempt  to  rule  the  national  destinies,  they  look 
forward  with  joy  to  the  irruption  of  enfranchised  womankind.  In 
the  present  temper  of  the  community  it  is  rash  to  predict  that  any 
change  in  our  constitution  is  impossible,  and  there  may  be  a  certain 
measure  of  truth  in  the  view  held  by  some  advocates  of  the  female 
cause  in  politics  that  no  women  could  have  made  a  greater  muddle 
of  the  organisation  of  some  of  our  public  departments  than  men 
have  made.  Yet  one  still  prefers  to  accept  the  old-fashioned 
doctrine  that  the  work  allotted  to  mankind  includes  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  To-day,  however,  the  British 
Empire  is  celebrating  the  Queen's  birthday  with  every  possible 
demonstration  of  enthusiasm,  and  it  is  difficult  to  ignore  the  moral 
taught  by  that  illustrious  instance  of  a  woman  who  need  fear  the 
rivalry  of  no  'mere  man'  in  the  region  of  statecraft  and  good 
government.  Every  one  rejoices  to-day  at  the  thought  that  Her 
Majesty's  birthday  this  year  brings  with  it  the  promise  of  an  early 
peace. 

WEMYSS  KEID. 
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